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THE  CRUSADES. 


Bt  Alvbsd    H.  Gubbnsst. 
I.   PETCR    THE    HERMIT    AND    THE    CAPTURE    Or  JERUSALEM. 


Tbb  GntBBdeB,  or  **  Wars  of  tiie  Oron,'*bom  the  Frokoh 
Croissade,  are  a  series  of  great  military  enterprises  under- 
taken hj  the  Christian  people  of  Westeru  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  Mohammedans  fiom  Pdlflstiite^  or 
the  Holy  Land.  In  a 
geoexal  sense  they  oorer 
a  period  of  almost  tvo 
oentoriefl*  from  a.  d. 
1095,  when  the  Holy 
War  -was  proclaimed  at 
the  Ooniudl  of  Clar- 
mont,  in  France,  to 
1291,  when  Acre,  the 
last  possession  of  the 
Latin  Kingdom  of  Jern- 
salem,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Baxaoens.  The 
nomber  of  these  Orn* 
sades  Ib  diifecently  fixed 
by  variona  MBtoriaD& 
Gibbon  xnalraa  six ; 
others  eigbt  or  nine. 
These  nnmbeis  are  alto- 
gether arbitrary.  They 
might  as  well  have  been 
extended  to  twenty  or 
more;  for  dnxing  this 
period  of  almost  two 
eeoktaiies  there  were 
(mly  intemls  of  not 
mcffe  than  a  few  yeua 
in  which  distinct  expedi- 
tbns  were  not  fitted  ont 
in  aid  of  the  general 
design. 

It  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  diride  the 
history  of  the  Cmsodes 
into  three  great  periods 
of  unequal  length.  The 
fint  period  will  fnolode  Uie  time  from  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  enterprise  in  November,  1096,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Obristian  Kingdom  of  Jemsalem  in  Joly,  1099. 
The  second  period  will  embrace  the  history  of  this  King- 
dom down  to  1148,  when  Jerusalem  was  recaptured  by  the 
Saracens  nndor  Saladin.  flie  third  and  longest  period 
will  indnde  the  history  of  the  abortive  attempts  to  recover 
tiie  Holy  Oity,  made  hj  a  mocesBion  of  European  States 
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and  rulers,  indnding  the  founding  and  overthrow  of  the 
Xjatin  Empire  of  Byzantium  by  the  Cmsaders. 

These  holy  wars  had  their  origin  in  a  deep-seated  feeling 
in  the  hnman  heart,  to  which  the  Ghoroh  lent  its  pow- 

erfol  sanction.  Great 
events  in  history  derive 
a  new  interest  when 
viewed  in  connection 
with  the  soenes  where 
they  were  enacted.  Of 
all  great  events,  none 
have  token  so  deep  a 
hold  npon  the  mind  of 
man  as  those  which  clos- 
ter  around  the  scenes 
hallowed  by  the  minis- 
try and  the  death  of  our 
Savionr.  The  last  week 
of  His  hnman  career, 
previona  to  and  indnd- 
ing Hia  resnzrection 
from  the  dead,  was 
passed  in  Jerusalem  or 
its  immediate  vicinity. 
Toward  the  dose  of  the 
fourth  century,  -^^hen 
Christianity  was  begin- 
ning to  get  the  upper 
hand  in  the  Boman 
Empire,  all  the  spots 
hallowed  1^  the  anfier- 
ings  of  onr  Lord  were 
supposed  to  be  fally 
identified.  Where  tra- 
dition failed,  direct  re- 
velation was  believed  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 
All  question  as  to  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
elire  was  mlenced  when 
the  eodesiastics  at  Jemsalem  coidd  show  the  pillar  to 
which  the  Bedeemer  was  bonnd  to  be  scourged,  the 
crown  of  thorns  which  had  encircled  Hia  brow,  the  nails 
which  had  fastened  Htm  to  the  cross,  the  spear  which  had 
pierced  Hia  side ;  and,  above  all,  the  cross  itself  upon 
whidi  He  had  died,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  attested 
by  mirade,  and  wldch  was  pnblidy  exhibitacLpiim  ES^Btei 
Day  to  the  crowds  who  floclSil'tSllFdi^Pg  ^ 
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Filgrinu  from  everj  oorner  of  Ohriatendom  thronged 
year  by  year  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  qnioken  their  tuth  by 
tieholding  the  mementoea  of  their  Master,  or  to  expiate 
their  sina  by  penitential  devotions  upon  the  very  spot 
where  He  bad  died  to  open  the  way  for  their  Femisaion, 
and  vhere  Hia  glorious  resnrreotion  had  bron^^t  life  and 
immortality  to  light  Holy  was  the  ground  which  His 
feet  had  trodden ;  holy  was  Bethlehem  where  He  was 
bom ;  holy  was  the  Jordan  in  which  He  was  baptized ; 
holiett  of  all  was  the  tomb  in  which  He  had  Iain. 

When  in  the  oonrse  of  time  the  Holy  City  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Ohristians  into  those  of  the  Mohammedans, 
the  pilgrim  spirit  snfibred  no  abatement  The  rery  diffi- 
onltiea  thrown  in  its  way  enhauoed  the  merits  of  pilgrim- 
age. The  treatment  which  the  pilgrims  leoeiTed  from 
BOOcessiTe  caliphs  varied.  Sometimes  it  was  comparatirely 
lenient ;  sometimes  barah  in  the  extreme.  Bnt  when  Syria 
was  wrested  from  the  Pwaiana  by  the  Torka,  harshness 
became  the  rule. 

Of  the  Turks  we  get  dim  glimpses  through  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  as  early  as  a.d.  500,  in  the  obscure  regions 
which  border  upon  Obiua,  whence  they  made  their  way 
southward  and  westward.  Hordea  of  them  overran  Persia, 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  soon  embraeisg  the  faith  of  IbHam, 
And  about  a.i>.  1000,  a  branch  of  ttiem,  or  rather  a  group 
of  Independent  hordes,  had  fought  their  way  into  Asia 
Minor.  About  1038  these  hordea  saw  fit  to  choose  a  snltan. 
A  sheaf  of  arrows  was  made  up,  upon  each  of  which  was 
written  the  name  of  a  tribe.  One  of  the  arrows  was  drawn 
out  by  a  child  ;  and  thus  was  the  tribe  designated  from 
which  the  sultau  should  be  taken.  In  like  manner  the 
family  of  that  tribe  was  indicated  ;  and  lastly  the  individ- 
ual of  that  family.  The  final  lot  was  drawn  by  Togrul 
Beg,  of  the  family  of  S^jouk.  Togml  Beg  and  his  anc- 
oessma  extended  their  sway  far  and  wide,  overrunning  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  founded  the  Sultanate 
of  Boom,  finally  making  Nioe  their  capital,  whence  they 
even  threatened  Oonstantinople,  not  twenty  leagues  dis* 
tant,  upon  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

In  1076,  just  twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  crusades,  a  detachment  of  the  Seljoufcs  by  a  sudden 
dash  seized  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
oaliphs.  They  at  once  began  a  furious  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  and  inflicted  the  utmost  barbarities  upon  the 
pilgrims,  who  had  resorted  thither  in  great  numbera. 
These  upon  their  return  to  Europe  brought  with  them 
reports  of  the  outrages  which  they  had  seen  and  nnder- 
gone ;  and  of  the  cbacene  pollutions  by  which  the  holy 
places  were  defiled.  A  deep  feeling  of  indignation  was 
aroused  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  it  only  needed 
that  the  man  should  arise  who  should  give  voice  to  this 
feeling. 

This  man  arose  in  the  person  of  Peter,  styled  the  Hermit, 
»  native  of  Pieardy.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  though  of 
small  eatatsw  In  his  yonUi  he  bad  borne  arms  in  the 
aervioa  of  the  Count  of  Bouillon,  ot  Boulogne  who  was  bis 
kinsman,  snd  bad  tried  to  mend  his  scanty  fortunes  by  mar^ 
rying  awoman  richer  and  older  than  himself.  The  marriage 
was  an  unhappy  one,  and  he  entered  a  monastery,  where 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  severest  austerities.  Then  he 
fled  to  a  hermitage,  and  for  years  led  the  life  of  an  an- 
chorite. In  his  solitary  retreat  visions  were  vouchsafed  to 
him,  which  bade  him  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  moved  to  the  heart  by  witnessing  the  cruelties 
ot  the  Turks.  One  day,  while  praying  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, a  voice  sounded  in  his  ear  telling  him  that  be  was 
the  instrument  chosen  of  God  to  rescue  the  Holy  Luid 
from  the  profaning  infldels.  He  endeavored  to  breathe 
bis  anthttsiaBm  into  the  mind  of  the  aged  Simeon,  Patri- 


aroh  of  Jerusalem.  Alaa,"  caid  the  old  man,  "  who  can 
aid  us  t  Our  deliverance  will  come  in  Qod's  own  tinuv 
when  the  measure  of  our  woes  is  foil.  But  where  on 
earth  can  we  look  for  sQcoor  ?  Hie  Greek  Emperor  can 
or  will  do  nothing  for  us.  The  infldels  have  wrested  our 
land  from  him,  and  are  even  now  threatening  his  other 
dominions."  Peter  replied,  loftily,  "I  will  arm  all  tba 
warlike  nations  of  the  Latin  faith  in  your  behalt  The 
Pope  shall  bless  the  holy  enterprise." 

The  Patriarch  furnished  Peter  with  letters  to  the  Pope, 
setting  forth  the  sad  condition  of  the  Christians  in  Pales* 
tine,  and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  BtAj  Father ;  for  the 
cause  was  not  merely  that  of  tiiose  of  the  Greek  &itb,  bnt 
that  of  all  Gbristendom,  which  was  assailed  on  every  side 
by  the  common  enemy  of  the  Croes.  God  had  now  raised 
up  a  prophet,  whose  mission  had  received  special  sanctiou 
from  the  Saviour  on  the  very  spot  where  He  bad  aocom- 
plished  the  work  ot  redemption.  Thus  attested,  the  Her- 
mit set  out  alone  on  his  mighty  mission.  We  are  not  toU 
by  what  route  he  left  the  Holy  Land.  Bnt  in  the  Sprinc; 
of  1095  we  find  him  at  Plaoentia,  where  Pope  Urban  IL 
had  just  summoned  a  council  to  consult  upon  the  aflGiirs 
of  the  Church. 

The  times  wore  an  nnfffomlsing  aspect  An  Anti-Pope, 
named  Guibert,  was  in  possession  ot  Home,  backed  vp  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Philip  of  France  was  under 
interdict  by  Urban,  for  reason  of  his  open  licentiousness. 
Italy  was  torn  by  dissensions.  The  papal  hold  upon  Eng- 
land was  slight  There  was  a  deep  feeling  throughout 
Christendom  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  close  at  hand. 
But  the  Popes  never  asserted  their  authority  with  more 
boldness  than  in  the  gloomiest  times.  There  is  something 
sublime  in  the  firm  and  unwavering  attitude  in  which  Pope 
afta;  Pope,  armed  only  with  spiritual  weapou^  confronted 
the  prondest  seonhir  monarchs  of  ib^r  day,  and  in  the  end 
almost  alw^  oame  off  victors. 

Urban,  at  the  Council  of  Placentia,  assumed  as  lof^  a 
tone  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  or  as  any  of  his 
successors  were  to  da  It  was  a  superb  assemblage.  There 
were  prelates  and  mitred  abbots  by  hundreds,  and  inferior 
clergy  by  thousands.  Of  laymen  there  were  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand,  nobles  and  belted  knights  mainly  from 
France  and  Italy.  The  Greek  Emperor  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  urge  upon  the  bead  ot  the  Latin  Church  a  union 
of  ail  Chriatendom  against  the  encroaching  Moslems,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  their  common  faith  snd  of  all  Ohristian 
princes.  The  wily  Greek  even  intimated  that  the  Eastern 
Churob  might  be  brought  to  acknowle^:e  the  supremacy 
of  the  successor  of  St  Peter.  The  idea  of  a  universal 
Ohristian  league  against  the  infidels  had  long  before  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  far>8eeing  minds  of  more  than  'one 
Pope ;  but  it  had  never  been  carried  into  efGsot  The 
time  was  not  yet  ripe. 

The  Hermit  presented  himself  before  the  Pope  and  un- 
folded bis  mission.  Tbm  was  little  to  atfaact  attention 
in  the  aapect  ot  the  man.  Past  middle  ag^  we  judge  him 
to  have  been ;  small  of  stature,  cnrtainly,  uid  worn  by  ai»* 
terities,  and  by  the  workings  of  his  fiery  spirit ;  not  flnenb 
in  speech  ;  though  the  eameetnesa  ot  his  convictionB  im- 
parted to  his  utterances  a  kind  of  eloquence  ;  and  his  eye 
was  dear  and  bright  Urban  received  him  as  endowed' 
with  a  mission  from  on  high  ;  aad  the  throngs  assembled 
at  the  council  were  moved  to  the  deepest  enthusiasm. 
Bnt  this  council  was,  after  all,  a  mere  provincial  one ;  vid 
the  politic  Pontiff  resolved  to  lay  the  matter  before  a  mora 
authoritative  convocation  to  be  bsld  at  Clermont,  in  tbe 
vny  heart  of  Prance. 

This  was  in  the  neighbwhood  oLUbe  blrthplaos  of  tbe 
Pope»  when  his  own  ad&i9ftixfacl«)9ikji^^£rai  pow 
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erful.  And  in  tha  meaiiThile  the  Hennit  was  sent  in 
advanoe  to  atqiiM  tha  people  ud  prepare  the  my. 
lAninted  on  a  mole  and  olad  in  coaxae  attire^  he  ttaTened 
Italy  and  Fxaooe,  harangoing  whwerer  an  andienee  eonld 
be  gathered  together  :  in  oitiee  and  towns,  in  pnlpits  and 
market-plaoea,  on  the  roads  and  highways.  Everywhere 
he  pictured  the  profanation  of  the  holy  plaoea,  and  the 
blood  which  stained  the  streets  of  Jemsalem.  He  called 
upon  saints  and  men  to  attest  the  tmth  of  his  statements. 
Meant  Zion,  the  Book  of  Calrar  j  and  the  Mount  of  OliTes, 
vere  inToked  to  deolaie  the  inefEftble  atrocities  of  vhioh 
they  were  daily  speotatora.  Pantomime  often  lapplied  the 
laek  of  vorda.  Ha  displayed  the  cmoifix  vhioh  he  had 
bxoog^t  with  him,  smiting  his  breast  -with  it  till  the 
Uood  ran,  Kot  sddom  he  encountered  pi^rims  who  had 
made  the  same  perilous  joumey  with  himself,  and  had 
oome  to  be  regarded  as  saints  aod  martyrs  for  the  cross. 
"These,"  he  exclaimed,  "are  living  witnesses  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  said."  The  march  of  tha  Hermit  was  a 
triumphal  progress.  He  was  received  everywhere  as  a 
measenger  soit  from  God.  Ik  was  a  beoedieticm  even  to 
have  tooohed  his  vestment ;  a  hair  plucked  from  his  mnJe 
was  esteemed  as  a  sacred  relic. 

At  length  the  great  eonnoil  was  convened  at  dwrnonL 
It  waa  quite  as  much  what  we  should  oall  a  "  mass-meet' 
ing"  as  an  eodesisstioal  connciL  Tha  little  city  was 
scarcely  able  to  contain  within  its  walls  the  princes  and 
ambassadors,  prelates  and  nobles  who  had  been  drawn 
thither.  *'  So  that, "  says  a  chronicler  of  the  day,  '*  toward 
the  middle  of  November  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
were  so  filled  with  people,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
areot  tents  and  pavilions  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  al- 
thoogh  the  season  and  the  oountry  were  extremely  oold." 
Olamumt  is  now  a  flourishing  <rity  of  some  4(^000  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  was  prob- 
ably considerably  smaller. 

The  great  council  began  its  deliberations  in  a  rather 
quiet  way.  For  a  week  it  oconpied  itself  in  ordinary 
matters  relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  reformation 
among  the  clergy  and  restraints  npou  private  wars.  Not- 
able among  its  decrees  was  one  which  renewed  and  sanc- 
tioned the  so-oalted  "  Peace  of  God,"  by  which  all  private 
acts  of  faostili^  were  forbidden  during  four  days  in  the 
week;  another  dacrae  placed  all  widows  and  orphans, 
mardhants  and  laborers,  under  the  ssfeguazd  of  tha 
Ohuroh ;  still  another  deolarad  that  the  ohnrohas  should 
be  inviolable  sanctuaries,  and  ^at  the  same  privilege 
should  be  extended  to  crosses  erected  upon  the  highroads. 
But  all  these  salutary  decrees  were  only  preludes  to  the 
great  end  for  which  the  council  had  been  convened.  The 
one  thing  present  to  all  minds  was  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  the  Christians  in  Faleetine,  and  the  holy  war  abont 
to  be  proclaimed  against  the  infidels. 

Upon  the  d{[hth  di^  the  council  held  its  sitting  in  the 
midst  irf  the  psbUo  square,  where  a  platform  had  bean 
SBeeted  for  tha  principal  mambors.  Tha  Pope  and 
cardinals  took  their  places  here.  By  the  side  of  Urban 
was  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  whom  the  delivery  of  the  open* 
ing  address  was  intrusted,  and  to  whom  all  eyes  were 
drawn.  His  voice  was  choked  by  emotion,  as  he  went  on 
to  tell  of  the  scenes  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness.  He 
told  of  the  profanations  of  Uie  holy  places.  He  had  seen 
Christians  loaded  with  irons,  harnessed  to  the  yoke  like 
beasts  of  burden,  beaten  with  rods,  or  c<mdemned  to  an 
ignominious  death,  while  their  children  were  sold  into  a 
davary  worse  than  death.  The  great  audience  were  ex- 
oitad  to  the  highest  pitch  of  pify,  wrath  and  indignation. 

TopB  Urban  now  took  np  tha  disoonrse,  carrying  out 
with  more  trained  skill  the  line  of  thought  opened  hj  the 


rode  lips  of  the  ItenniL  Tha  rapcvt  of  bis  speech  has 
been  transmitted  to  ns  through  £atin  vrasions ;  bat  he 
undoubtedly  ntterad  it  in  the  fiery  Pioard  dialect,  vbidb. 
VBs  his  vernacular.  He  tonehed  upon  every  theme  which 
could  arouse  his  auditors.  The  land  consecrated  by  the 
living  presence  of  our  Saviour,  the  mountain  whereon  He 
had  died,  the  tomb  in  which  He  had  lain,  had  become  the 
possession  of  the  infidels.  The  altars  of  the  false  prophet 
stood  within  the  walls  wherein  the  august  assemblage  of 
the  Aposties  had  been  convened.  God  had  no  longer  a 
sanctuary  in  His  own  saored  city.  Infidel  darkness  had 
covered  the  richest  oounbies  of  Asi&  Antiooh  and  Ephesns 
and  Nice  ware  cities  of  tiie  Moslems,  who  were  even  now 
threatening  Constantinople,  and  all  the  West  ol  Eok^ 

He  specially  addressed  tha  French.  "Nation  beloved 
of  Gtod,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  in  your  courage  that  the 
Ohoroh  has  placed  its  hope ;  and  I  have  crossed  the  Alps 
to  apeak  to  you.  You  have  not  forgotten  how  your  own 
land  has  been  ravaged  by  the  infidels,  and  that  but  for 
the  valor  of  Charles  Mattel  and  Charlemagne,  Franca 
would  have  now  obeyed  the  laws  of  Mohammed.  They 
delivered  your  oountry,  and  saved  the  West  from  shame- 
ful slavery.  Nobler  triumphs  await  you.  Under  the 
guidanoe  of  the  God  of  armies,  you  will  deliver  Eu- 
rope and  Asia ;  yon  will  save  the  dty  of  Jesns  Christ — 
that  Jerusalem  which  was  chosen  of  the  Lord." 

Every  possible  motive  was  appealed  to  by  turns.  Now 
was  the  time  to  turn  their  valor  from  strife  with  each  other 
to  combat  with  the  common  foe  of  all.  *■  Christian  war- 
riors," he  exclaimed,  "you  who  have  so  often  sought 
pretexts  for  war  with  each  other,  now  go  and  fight  against 
the  infidels.  Go  and  win  an  eternal  reward.  If  you  tri- 
umph, the  Itingdoms  ol  the  East  will  be  your  heritage. 
If  you  aro  vanquished,  yon  will  have  tiie  glory  of  dying 
where  Jesus  Christ  died  fw  you.  Let  no  base  affoctions 
keep  you  at  homCb  Bemember  what  our  Lord  has  said  : 
*  He  who  loves  father  and  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me,'  And  again:  'He  who  will  abandon  his 
house,  or  his  father,  or  his  mother,  or  his  wife,  or  his 
children,  or  his  inheritance^  for  the  sake  of  my  name, 
shall  be  recompensed  a  hundred  fold,  and  possess  life 
otemaL' " 

The  disoonrse  was  a  l<»ig  one ;  but  to  no  one  did  it  seem 
too  long.  As  if  by  one  voice  the  wb<de  great  assemblage 
broke  into  a  oomaum  shout.  All  understood  the  words, 
and  each  responded  in  bis  own  dialect  "Deu*  wUr 
shouted  tha  clergy  in  Latin  ;  "  Dieu  U  voU!"  and  "Dimtx 
le  voit,**  exclaimed  the  others  in  Pioard  or  ProvensaL  But 
all  expressed  the  one  thought :  "  God  wills  it  I" 

Seeing  that  all  his  auditors  were  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
Urban  displayed  l^e  crucifix.  *'  This,"  he  said,  "  is  Christ 
Hinuelf  who  issues  from  His  tomb.  The  cross  shall  be  the 
sign  raised  among  the  nations,  which  shall  gather  together 
again  the  dispersed  children  of  tha  true  IsraaL  Wear  it 
upon  your  shoulders  and  xspoa  your  breasts.  Let  it  shine 
upon  your  arms  and  npcm  your  standards.  It  iriU  be  to 
yon  the  assurance  ol  earthly  victory  or  ol  the  immortal 
crown  of  martyrdom."  Then  the  words  of  the  general 
confession,  and  of  solemn  absolution,  were  prouounoed  by 
Cardinal  Gregory,  in  time  to  become  Pope  Innocent  II, 

Adhemar  ol  Monteil,  Bishop  of  Pny,  was  the  first  to 
receive  the  saored  red  symbol  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
We  shall  meet  him  hereafter  as  the  Legato  of  Urban  in 
the  Holy  War.  Other  bishops  and  many  a  knight  and 
noble  followed  tha  exampla  All  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
revenge  the  cause  of  Jasns  Christ ;  to  forego  all  private 
quarrels ;  and  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  War  of 
the  Orosa  From  the  inexhaustible  trusiOTof  the  fihurch, 
tha  Pope  hivished  the  ntmfitilitif  GB^Aud^iHs^M^ose 
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vho  had  tekeo,  or  wonld  taka^  the  hoi;  tov.  The;  should 
hare  full  remissioa  of  all  their  sins ;  their  persooB,  fam- 
ilies and  poesesaioDS  vere  placed  tuder  the  Bafegnard  of 
the  Church,  and  of  tha  hoi;  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 
But  the  utmost  terrors  of  exoommnnioation  vera  threat- 
ened against  all  who  shonld  be  unmindful  of  their  tows. 

The  tidings  of  the  great  work  thus  inaugnrated  at  Cler- 
mont ran  through  all  lands,  and  all  resounded  with  the 
solemn  worda  :  "He  who  will  not  take  np  his  cross  and 
oome  with  me^  is  not  wwthy  of  me.**  It  was  nob  Yoej  long 
befcne  all  Eorope  appeared  to  be  a  Isod  of  ezila,  vhioh 
erety  one  was  eager  to  abandon.  Traders  and  artisans 
and  laborers  threw  np  their  vocaHons  and  aasnmed  the 
cross.  Barona  and  lords  renoonoed  their  earthi;  domains, 
or  sold  their  oastlea  and  Unda  for  anything  which  the; 
oonld  get,  and  devoted  the  mone;  to  eqoipping  tfaemselTea 
for  the  Orosade.  The  more 
prudent  of  the  people,  who 
wore  not  carried  awa;  hy 
ttie  tide  cl  enthwdaam,  {ffo- 
fited  large!;  b;  it  Near); 
all  the  read;  mone;  of  the 
times  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  and  the  Jews ; 
and  from  this  era  of  the 
opening  of  the  Crusades 
dates  properl;  the  im- 
mense aoqoisitions  of 
landed  estates  which  were 
accnmnlated  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chnroh. 

The  dose  of  the  lining 
of  1096  had  been  fixed 
npon  b;  the  Pope  as  the 
time  for  beginning  of  the 
march  of  the  Gmsaders  to 
the  Hoi;  Land.  But  the 
impatience  of  the  multi- 
tude could  not  brook  thia 
dela;  of  six  months.  Be- 
fore New  Year— that  is, 
Easter  Da;,  as  the  calen- 
dar was  then  counted — 
immense  thnmgB  had 
swarmed  together  npon 
the  eastern  frontiers  of 
France,  bordering  on  Qer* 
man;.  Peter  waa  there, 
and  the;  clamored  that  he 
shonld  lead  them  at  onoe 
npon  their  wa;.  He  aoo^ted  the  dnt;,  and  with  a 
n^ble  of  60,000  meik  erossed  the  Oennan  frontier. 
All  roads  were  Mooked  np  b;  the  unwonted  oonoonrae. 
The  oonntry  oonld  not  snppl;  them  with  food,  and  Peter 
iraB  forced  to  divide  his  motley  fnrae  into  two  grand  di- 
Tisiona.  The  command  of  the  first  division,  20,000  strong, 
was  given  to  a  stout  Boi^i^undian  knight,  whose  fortnne 
consisted  of  the  horse  which  he  rode  and  the  arms  which 
he  bore.  He  was  8t;led  QnaltieT  Sans  Avoirt  "Have- 
nonght,'*  and  is  known  in  ottr  language  aa  "  Walter  the 
PennilesB.*' 

So  poorl;  was  this  bod;  equipped,  that  then  were  onl; 
light-mounted  men  among  them.  Bat  somehow  the; 
msrohed  through  Qerman;  without  opposition  to'  the 
borders  of  Hangar;.  Carloman*  the  Christian  Sing  of 
Hnngar;,  was  glad  to  facilitate  their  march  through  his 
dominions,  and  the;  reached  the  borders  of  Bulgaria  with 
onl;  a  slight  afi&a;  at  Zemlin.  whioh  in  the  end  cost  them 
dear.   Bnlgaxia  vas  nominall;  goremed  b;  a  lieatenant  of 


rma  am  vaa  raTauBOH  or  umxmauju 


the  Byzantine  Emperor.  Of  the  Orosade  tha  nde  Bnlga- 
rians  knew  nothing,  and  the;  looked  with  disfavor  npon 

this  unknown  band  who  were  marching  through  their 
oountrjr.  The;  refused  to  snppl;  them  with  food,  and  the 
Gmsaders  were  forced  to  resort  to  pillage.  The  Bulgarians 
hnng  npon  their  march,  cutting  off  their  foraging  pertiea 
Many  were  destro;ed  ever;  da;,  and  when  the;  reached 
the  Balkhan  Monntains  onl;  Walter  and  a  few  hundreds 
were  together.  These  made  their  wa;  throngh  the  dense 
forests  to  Constantinople^  where  the;  vere  hospitably  le- 
ceived  b;  the  Emperor. 

In  the  meantime  Peter,  with  40,000  men,  was  moving 
on  through  Hnngar;,  favored,  as  Walter  had  been,  b;  the 
King.  At  Zemlin  the;  were  enraged  b;  seeing  displa;ed 
npon  the  walla  the  remains  of  their  comrades  who  had 
fi^Qen  in  the  late  affra;.   B;  a  sadden  rush  the;  scaled 

the  ramparts,  slaughtered 
thousands  of  the  people, 
and  gave  the  01(7  np  to 
pillBg&  The  Sing  of 
Hunger;  gathered'  a  large 
army  to  punish  thia  out- 
rage. The  Crusaders  barel; 
saved  themselves  b;  a  dis- 
orderl;  flight  across  the 
Save,  which  was  stontl; 
opposed  b;  the  Bulgari- 
ans, who  lined  the  oppo- 
site back.  The  Crusaders 
r^elled  this  opposition, 
and  took  np  their  march. 
The  oonntry  had  been 
laid  waste;  the  natives 
took  refuge  in  their  strong- 
holds ;  the  gates  of  every 
town  were  closed  against 
them,  and  they  could  sub- 
sist onl;  b;  plunder.  The; 
had  just  passed  Xissa»  some 
fifty  leagues  from  Zemlin, 
when  the  garrison  sallied 
ont  and  fell  npon  tiieir 
rearguard.  TheChrusaders 
tnmed  back  and  attempt- 
ed to  storm  the  town,  bnt 
were  utterl;  routed,  with 
a  loss  of  10,000  men. 
Their  oaidp  was  aban- 
doned, with  the  loss  of 
all  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments, and  the  rest,  a  band  of  disorganized  fugitives, 
Iffessed  on  towsid  Ccmstantinopleb  The  Empenw  sent 
troops  for  their  protection,  and  the  survivors  of  them 
were  teonited  to  the  remnant  of  the  foroe  whioh  had  pre- 
ceded them  under  Walter.  The  band,  still  somewhat  for- 
midable, grew  insolent,  fieroel;  demanding  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Bosphoms  and  landed  upon  the  Asiatio 
shore,  whence  the;  might  pursue  their  march  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Emperor  was  onl;  too  willing  to  place  the 
water  between  them  and  his  capital ;  bat  advised  them  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  disciplined  forces  which  were  being 
gathered  together.  During  theur  brief  stay  the  Omsadws 
tffoke  ont  into  fresh  outrages,  iriiidi  neitiier  Peter  nor 
Walter  could  check.  Peter  in  disgust  left  them  and  went 
to  Constantinople,  and  we  catch  onl;  brief  glimpses  of 
him  in  the  histor;  of  the  Crusades. 

A  report  soon  reached  them  that  Nice,  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  Sultanate  of  Bonm,  had  falleivillt4/thfi.^ds  of 
one  of  their  maraading^^i^cH^W^t^  to  be 
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led  on  to  share  in  the  plnnder  of  that  rioh  city.  Walter, 
mnoh  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  yield  to  theiT  demand. 
"Whesi  they  descended  into  the  plain  of  Kioe  they  were  at 
onoe  enveloped  by  smmu  of  the  Turkish  eaTsliy.  Walter 
was  killed  at  first  onsets  and  the  omsadeza  fled  back  in 
utter  rout,  poraned  by  the  Tictorions  Turks.  Abont  three 
thonsand  of  them  snoceeded  in  gaining  the  shelter  of  a 
Byzantine  fortresa  The  others  were  slaughtered  to  a  man. 
The  viotors  piled  up  the  bodies  of  the  slain  into  a  huge 
mound  before  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  by  way  of  trophy 
and  a  waming  to  all  othen  who  should  undertake 'a  like 
venture.  , 

Not  less  tragic  was  the  fate  of  what  may  be  styled  the 
third  division  of  the  force  erf  Peter  the  Hwmit  While 
Peter  was  stirting  np  Prano^  GondesohaU*  anothw  monk, 
following  his  example  aroused  the  peasantry  of  Germany, 
15,000  of  whom  set  out  for  the  Holy  Ijand.  When  they 
reached  the  borders  of  Hungary,  Carloman  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  allow  them  to  pass  through  his  kingdom ;  but  so 
enormous  were  their  outrages,  that  the  King  resolved  upon 
their  extermination.  By  promise  of  protection  they  were 
iuduoe^  to  lay  down  ttieir  arms  at  Belgrade ;  but  no  sooner 
had  this  been  d(me,  than  th^  were  all  pnt  to  the  sword* 

In  the  meanwhile  a  far  larger  and  worse  rabble  bad  been 
gathering  on  the  borders  of  Sbsnoe  md  Germany. .  The 
refuse  of  the  populace  swarmed  thither  frcm  far  and  near ; 
not  only  from  France  and  Flanders  and  all  the  Bhinelands, 
but  from  the  remotest  oonfines  of  Europe^  A  contempo- 
rary ohronider  says  ;  "  The  WelBhrnan  gave  over  his  hunt- 
ing, the  Soot  his  familiar  vermin,  the  Dane  his  carouse,  the 
Norwegian  his  ravfish,"  to  join  the  crusade.  When  finally 
collected  for  the  march,  they  are  said  to  have  numbered 
not  less  than  200,000  men,  women  and  children.  It  was 
a  motley  host  "  The  peasants,"  says  the  French  author  of 
the  old  CfMta  Dei  par  Frmaos,  "God's  Deeds  by  the 
Frenoh,**  says :  '*  The  ignorant  peasants  y<^ed  their  oxen 
to  carts,  in  which  they  placed  their  femllies  and  goods  to 
X>eTform  the  sacred  journey ;  and  it  was  a  good  joke  to 
hear  the  children  ask,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  any  oily,  if 
that  was  not  JerusaleoL"  With  them  also  were  not  a  few 
nobles  with  their  mounted  followers  ;  but  history  does  not 
deign  to  record  the  names  of  these.  It  Is  said  that  their 
line  of  march  was  directed  by  the  movements  of  a  goat  and 
a  gooB^  whom  they  believed  to  be  guided  by  divine  in- 
spiration. Their  ignorance  was  matohed  hy  their  nn- 
reasoning  fsrodfy,  of  which  the  Jews  were  the  first  victims. 
This  people  had  enjt^ed  a  kind  of  protection  from  the 
ecclesiastioni  lords  of  the  oommeroial  cities  along  the 
Bbine  and  the  Moselle,  and  had  grown  rich  by  trade  and 
industry.  The  spoils  of  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land 
were  fax  off;  but  her^  under  the  very  ^es  of  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Cross,  was  a  race  more  abhorred  of  God  than  aoy 
pagan  could  be.  Had  not  their  fathers,  when  they 
clamored  for  the  blood  of  the  Bedeemer,  solemnly  impre- 
cated that  this  blood  ahonld  be  upon  them  and  th^  diil- 
dren  f  What  more  wortl^  fiist-fmits  of  tiidr  hallowed 
mi88i<m  could  there  be  than  the  blood  of  this  race  f  Th^ 
acted  up  to  their  ferooioiu  theory.  In  every  cify  of  these 
{air  lands  through  which  their  course  lay,  the  Jews  were 
devoted  to  destruction.  Not  a  few — let  us  hope  the  ma- 
jority— of  the  Gatholic  prelates  did  their  best  to  shield  the 
Jews  bom  this  blind  fury.  Among  them  we  find  especial 
mention  of  the  Bishops  of  Mains  uid  Spires.  But  the 
victims  were  numbered  by  thonsuids ;  and  thousands 
matOt  to  escape  from  death,  or  worse  than  death,  flung 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  their  gcAd  sad  jevels, 
into  tiie  waters  or  the  flames. 

So  this  vast,  brutal  host  made  its  dow  way  from  the 
Bhine  to  the  Dannba   They  croesed  the  great  river  with- 


out opposition,  and  entered  Hongary.  But  the  King  was 
not  disposed  to  suffer  them  to  march  through  his  domin- 
iona,  With  a  large  foroe  he  f^  upon  them,  and  pat  them 
to  ignominions  nrat.  The  broad  river  was  at  their  baob^ 
cutting  off  all  escape.  The  Danube  waa  reddened  with  tha 
blood  and  choked  up  with  the  oorpaes  of  the  slain.  Per* 
haps  a  few  escaped  the  sword  and  drowning;  but  the 
rabble  horde  was  praotically  annihilated.  Not  a  tvelve- 
montii  had  passed  since  the  Oounoil  of  Olermont  had  pro- 
claimed the  cmsade,  and  aheady  it  had  cost  the  lives  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  crusaders. 

Bnt  the  very  flower  of  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Europe 
was  gatheriug  under  the  great  lords.  No  king  or  emperor 
took  part  in  this  crusade.  Philip  of  Wraaae  had  been 
exoommnnicated  at  the  Oouncil  of  01erm<mt  Bed-haiied 
William  of  England  stood  aloof,  choosing  rather  to  oirich 
himself  by  the  mortgage  of  the  possessions  of  his  brother 
Robert  of  Normandy.  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  was  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Pope  Urban,  and  the  adherent  of  the 
Anti-pope  Guibert,  whom  he  upheld  in  possession  of 
Borne ;  he,  of  course,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  right  of 
Urban  to  {ooolaim  the  Holy  War. 

But  there  vaa  no  lack  of  great  noUeiB,  many  of  whom 
were  really  more  wealthy  and  pownfu!  tiun  their  nnninal 
BovereignB. .  There  waa  Godfr^  of  Bonill«i,  or  Boult^e^ 
the  best  man  and  one  of  the  ablest  aoldiers  of  his  day,  and 
his  two  brothers,  Eustace  and  Baldwin.  Hugh  of  Ter- 
mandois,  styled  the  Great,  brother  of  the  King  of  France ; 
Robert  of  Normandy,  brother  of  the  King  of  England ; 
Robert,  Oount  of  Flanders ;  Stephen,  Count  of  Chartres ; 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse ;  tiie  brav^  ambitions  and 
crafty  Norman,  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Tarento ;  and  his 
young  cousin  Tanored,  of  Otranto,  the  mirror  of  chivalry  ; 
and  many  another  of  scarcely  leas  not& 

Godfr^  of  Bouillon  was  the  first  to  move  from  the 
banks  of  the  Moselle,  following  in  general  the  same  ronte 
through  Germany  which  had  been  taken  by  the  previous 
rabble  hordes.  When  he  reached  the  frontier  of  Hungary 
he  asked  of  the  King  an  explanation  of  his  oondnct  toward 
tiiose  who  had  gone  before  him.  The  reply  of  Carloman 
was  accepted  as  a  fall  justification,  and  Godfrey  was  prof* 
fered  a  peaceful  passage  through  Hungary,  with  full  lib- 
erty to  purchase  all  needed  supplies.  The  Hungarian 
cavalry  accompanied  the  march  ;  bnt  not  a  single  instanoe 
of  offense  is  recorded.  The  munh  throngh  Bulgaria  iras 
equally  peaoefnL  The  country  had  beoi  wasted  by  long 
domestic  fend^  and  by  the  march  of  the  forces  of  Walter 
and  Peter ;  but  God&^  was  aided  by  Alexis,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  who  thought  it  the  wisest  policy  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  crusaders  ;  although  he  more  than 
suspected  that  the  delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
partiy  a  pretext  covering  designs  against  his  own  domin- 
ions, and  looked  to  establishing  the  cnpremacy  of  the 
Latin  Ohuroh  over  all  Christendom. 

The  French  and  Norman  crusaders  went  by  way  of  Italy 
and  the  ses.  Alexis  looked  with  especial  suspioiQn  upon 
these^  and  found  moxe  thsn  one  ocesaion  of  ofibnaeu  Hugh 
of  YermandoiawsB  the  first  to  set  sail.  It  was  now  Winter, 
i^d  his  fleet  vas  scattered  hy  a  storm.  His  own  vessel 
was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Albania,  where  he  was  de- 
tained at  Dnrazzo  until  orders  had  been  received  from 
Coustantinopl&  When  tidings  of  this  detention  reached 
Godfrey,  who  waa  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Tbrao^  he 
was  ronaed  to  indignation,  and  ravaged  the  province. 
Alexis  took  ahirm  ;  caused  the  French  leader  to  bo  brought 
to  OonBtantinople,  where  a  pompous  receptifm  was  granted 
to  him.  HoatilitieB  ceased,  and  Godfr^  marched  peace- 
fully toward  the  capital  Alods  danaoded  that  iie  and 
his  ehieftaina  should  ent«ri^E||;He!t«^nuil@^l^tmed ; 
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Hitij  xefiued ;  and  Alexis  fwimde  all  iaieroonne  betvem 
his  snbjeeis  end  the  Onuaders.  Godfrey  reoommenoed 
hostilities,  and  seized  an  important  position  vhicb  threat- 
ened Uie  oapilal  The  Byzantines  attempted  to  regain  it ; 
vere  defeated  and  driven  baok  to  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, The  Ornsaders,  flashed  with  snooess,  attempted  to 
storm  the  walls,  but  were  repnlsed,  and  retired  after  hav- 
ing set  Are  to  the  snhnrbs. 

AlexiB  now  tdungad  his  policy.  He  plied  the  vain  and 
amlntioiis  Oonnt  of  Yennandois  with  flatteries  and  bribes, 
and  von  ixcm  him  a  promise  that  the  Ornsaders  shonld 
take  an  oath  of  feal^  to  him,  and  engage  to  hold  whatever 
territories  they  might  conquer  from  the  infidels  as  flefs  of 
the  Oreek  Empire,  to  which  they  had  formerly  belonged. 
Upon  these  conditions  he  would  support  the  Cmsade  with 
all  his  wealth  and  resources.  Oodfrey  at  first  refused  to 
sanction  this  arrangement  Bat  finally  the  argnments  of 
Hogh  induced  him  to  yield.  His  powerfnl  inflaence 
brought  over  the  other  leaden^  who  were  one  by  one  fast 
approadbing  the  Bosphorua. 

But  eadi  parly  distmsted  the  other.  The  Gieeks  feared 
vldenoe,  the  Latins  apprehended  treachery.  Both  thought 
it  beat  that  the  Bosphoros  should  be  placed  between 
them.  Bohemond  and  Raymond  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but 
all  the  others  crossed  over  into  Asia.  When  Spring  came 
they  sailed  from  the  Italian  ports,  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
and  landed  in  Qreece  and  Dalmatia ;  whence^  not  without 
considoralde  molestation,  they  marched  towiurd  Oonstanti- 
nople^  in  grim  hnmor.  Bohemond,  with  10,000  horse  and 
20,000  foot^  was  tite  first  to  approaoh  the  oapitaL  Godfrey 
zoana^ed  to  soothe  his  irritation,  and  the  crafty  Norman 
was  oondnoted,  with  almost  regal  state,  into  the  presence 
of  the  crafty  Greek.  Bohemond  had  not  many  years  be- 
fore made  an  attempt  upon  a  part  of  the  Greek  Empire. 
Alexis  alluded  to  this  only  to  praise  the  valor  and  skill 
with  which  the  enterprise  bad  been  conducted.  Bohe- 
mond expressed  penitence  for  this,  and  besought  forgive- 
ness. Both  united  in  ooogratnlations  that  all  cause  of 
enmity  waa  at  an  end. 

But  Alexis  was  perfectly  weQ  awara  that  only  golden 
ehahis  oonld  bind  ndiemond  to  him.  After  snmptnons  en- 
tertahiment  in  one  of  the  impojal  palaces,  the  two  were  walk- 
ing through  the  galleries.  They  passed  a  room,  the  door  of 
which  had  been  left  open,  as  if  by  accident  The  quick 
eye  of  the  Norman  glanced  in,  and  saw  that  the  wide  floor 
was  piled  up  with  heaps  of  gold  and  jewels.  The  wealth 
ol  a  Norman  noble  consisted  in  lands  and  castles,  in  steeds 
and  armor,  rather  than  in  treasures.  Bohemond  was  star- 
tled into  an  exolamation  of  surprise.  "  The  man  who  pos- 
sesses such  treasures  might  easily  conquer  a  kingdom,*'  he 
said.  **I  give  them  all  to  yon,"  replied  the  Emperor,  as 
thougli  in  the  abundance  of  his  treasnres  these  counted 
for  nothing.  Bohemond  feigned  a  Utile  hesitation, 
bat  accepted  the  gift,  and  hoped  for  more.  He  made  no 
further  scruple  in  taking  the  oath  of  fealty.  Perhaps  a 
wider  field  opened  itself  to  his  ambition.  Might  not  the 
imperial  crown  be  some  day  within  his  reach  ?  He  was 
profuse  in  assurances  of  devotion  to  his  benefactor,  and 
asbd  to  be  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Byzantine 
armies  in  Ada.  Alexis  parried  this  reqnest  by  the  bland 
■ssnraaee  thai  there  was  no  dignify  so  high  tiiat  It  might 
not  be  the  goerdon  of  fntare  aerrioea. 

Biqrmond  of  Toulouse  was  the  last  of .  bH  to  approach 
Gjnstantin(^l&  His  force  numbered  100,000  Provenj^als, 
with  whom  he  had  forced  his  way  through  Dalmatia. 
When  he  oame  to  the  capital  he  scouted  the  proposal  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  and 
would  not  even  kneel  before  the  imperial  throne.  An  at* 
taA  ms  made  npon  his  camp,  but  the  Greeks  woe  de- 


feated with  great  slaughter.  Godfrey  oonld  scarcely 
prevent  him  from  vowing  war  to  the  utmost  extremity 
against  the  perfidious  race.  Bohemond  announced  him- 
self as  champion  of  the  Empire,  declaring  that  he  would 
turn  his  arms,  if  need  be,  against  Baymond,  who  at  last 
yielded  so  far  to  the  urgency  of  Godfrey  as  to  promise 
that  he  would  undertake  nothing  against  the  life  or  digidty 
of  Alexia.  More  than  this  he  would  not  do.  He  had,  he 
said,  been  fighting  all  his  life  against  the  Saracens  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  now  he  had  left  hia  domiidotts  in 
order  to  devote  bis  remaining  years  to  the  service  of  God 
alone,  and  would  not  submit  himself  to  any  human  master. 

Alexis  was  not  long  in  taking  the  measure  of  Baymond, 
and  perceived  where  his  weak  points  li^.  He  applauded 
hia  firmness  and  devotion  ;  plied  him  with  the  most  assid- 
uous attentions^  and  affected  to  take  him  into  his  con- 
fidence ;  told  him  that  he  hated  and  snspeeted  Bohomond, 
whose  professions  vere  so  loud;  and  who  ms  eqoally 
hated  by  B^mond,  who  was  quite  as  ambitionfl,  and  per- 
haps not  leas  avaritdoua.  So  completely  waa  the  Oount  of 
Tonlouse  won  over,  that  he  wu  loath  to  abandon  the 
delights  of  Constantinople;  and  he  was  the  last  of  the 
great  leaders  to  join  the  crusading  camp  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Bosphoms. 

It  was  a  formidable  host  which  lay  on  the  plains  of  Asia 
Minor.  Chroniclers  of  the  period  say  that  all  told  there 
were  700,000  men  in  arms,  b^des  an  uncounted  host  of 
eccleaiastioe,  camp-followers,  women  and  children.  It  may 
be  preenmed  that  the  number  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
ftnthor  of  the  "  Gesta  Del,"  whose  statements  are  the  most 
credible,  says  that  there  were  100,000  horsemen  dad  in 
complete  armor,  bearing  lanoea,  battle-axes,  two-handed 
swords,  and  ponderous  maces.  Not  improbably  there  may 
have  been  twice  or  three  timds  as  many  footmen.  But 
this  heavy  cavalry  composed  the  real  strength  of  an  army 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  The  footmen  were  armed  with 
bows — not  the  formidable  long-bow  of  the  English  archers, 
but  slighter  weapona  of  little  range  or  force.  It  was 
assumed  that  a  few  score  mail-clad  knights  veie  in  actual 
battle  an  overmatch  for  any  number  <^  footmen. 

In  June  the  great  army  moved  forward  npon  Nio^  the 
capital  of  the  Sultanate  of  Bonm,  some  twenty  leagues 
south  of  Constantinople,  and  on  the  direct  way  to  the  Holy 
Jjand.  This  Nice  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fair 
city  of  same  name  on  the  Mediterranean,  once  belonging 
to  Italy,  now  to  France.  Nioe,  or  rather  Nioa,  of  Bithy- 
nia,  was  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  and  long  before,  a 
city  of  note.  Here,  in  A.D.  825,  was  convened  by  Oonstan- 
tine  that  great  (Ecumenical  Counoil  which  framed  the 
Creed  which  to  this  day  oonstitntai  one  ol  the  two  acknow- 
.ledged  ^ymbola  of  the  faith  of  the  Latin  teanches  of  the 
Christian  communion.  It  was  a  fortalloe  of  great  strei^^, 
resting  on  the  Lake  Aseanins— now  almost  dried  np— and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  lofty  double  wall 
crowned  at  frequent  intervals  with  nearly  four  hundred 
towers.  Killege  Arslan,  "  the  Victorious  lion/'  sometimes 
called  Solyman,  the  Snltan  of  Bonm,  leaving  a  strong  gar- 
rison in  Nice,  had  with  his  cavalry  retired  to  the  neighbor* 
ing  mountains,  whence  he  oonld  iiaraas  the  camps  of  the 
besieger^  while  the  lake  gave  him  ready  meana  of  fhiow- 
Ing  reinforcements  into  the  tSty, 

The  omsading  armies  had  no  one  eomniander>in-chief, 
thongh  a  kind  of  mpremacy  seems  to  hare  been  tacitly 
accorded  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  but  this  arose  solely 
from  his  acknowledged  character.  Much  as  the  other 
leaders  might  distrnst  each  other,  they  all  put  trust  in 
Godfrey.  The  general  plan  of  operations  waa  donbtless 
decided  upon  by  a  council  of  war,  but  each  leader  car- 
ried ont  the  details  of  the^kidii  ^^^^Vol'^^^L^^ 
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Byzantines  who  aooompanied  the  Orusaden  did  not  nnmber 
more  than  2,000. 

Tlie  besi^en  pToeeeded  to  beleagaer  the  citj,  bnt  eran 
their  immense  numbers  were  insnffioient  for  a  thorough 
iQTeatment ;  and,  moreover,  the  vest  side  vas  protected  hj 
theTratersof  thelake.  Thesiegeol  Nice  forms  afine  example 
of  thia  kind  of  operations  before  the  days  of  gonpowder. 
Lofty  movable  wooden  tnrrets  were  poshed  close  to  the 
ramparts,  provided  with  drawbridges  which  might  be  low- 
ered npon  the  top  of  the  walls.  Low  sheds,  styled  ' '  cats  " 
or  "foxes,"  formed  movable  galleries,  under  cover  of 
which  the  base  of  the  walls  might  be  nndermined  by  sap, 
or  shaken  by  the  battering-ram.  The  artillery  of  the  time 
consisted  of  balliatsQ  and  catapults  of  all  sizes  for  horling 
stones,  beams  and  bolts.  The  beaieged,  besides  these, 
were  also  abundantly  supplied  with  the  terrible  "  Qreek 
fire,"  which  was  used  with  great  effect  against  the  wooden 
towers  and  galleries  of  the  besiegers,  although  every 


some  former  siege,  and  leaned  a  little  outward  from  its 
base.  The  sappers  propped  up  this  tower  with  strong 
timbers,  while  they  undermined  the  foundations  of  the 
wall.  Fire  was  then  set  to  the  props  ;  the  tower  fell  out- 
ward carrying  with  it  a  stretch  of  wall,  thus  leaving  a 
practicable  breach.  It  was  now  evening,  and  the  assault 
was  postponed  until  the  next  morning.  When  the  Oru- 
saden  rushed  to  the  breach,  they  were  astounded  at 
seeing  the  Byzantine  flag  floating  from  the  battlements. 

Not  long  before  this  the  besiegers  had  disoovered  that 
the  lake  afforded  a  means  of  succor  to  the  oity.  At  their 
request  the  Greek  Emperor  had  caused  to  be  oonstmcted 
a  number  of  small  vessels,  which  were  carried  across  the 
neck  of  land  which  separated  the  lake  from  a  gulf  of  the 
sea.  These  were  manned  by  Byzantine  seamen  and 
archers,  who  thus  held  the  lake.  The  Sultan  had  left  hia 
wife  and  sister  in  the  dty.  When  the  breach  was  made, 
these  women  endeavored  to  make  their  escape  in  a  boat 
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attempt  was  made  to  render  them  inoomboetible  by  cover- 
ing them  with  wet  hides. 

The  Sultan  from  without  meantime  made  some  efforts 
against  the  besiegers.  His  swarms  of  cavalry  hovered 
around  their  lines ;  their  superior  lightness  made  it  easy  to 
avoid  close  engagement  with  the  heavy-armed  crusaders. 
Onoe,  with  50,000  horsemen,  he  fell  upon  the  French  and 
Norman  camps,  to  be  aided  by  a  sortie  from  the  oity.  But 
hia  messengers  were  interoepted,  and  the  sortie  did  not 
take  place.  Hia  horsemen  were  easily  repulsed ;  and  he 
saw  that  the  garrison  must  be  left  to  defend  themselves. 
The  defenders  made  a  akillfol  resistance,  and  repelled  every 
attempt  to  undermine  or  scale  the  waUs.  The  wooden 
turrets  and  galleries  of  the  besiegers  were  crushed  by  pro- 
jectiles, or  burned  by  the  liquid  Qreek  fire.  The  siege 
lasted  for  weeks,  the  assailants  suffering  far  more  than  the 
defenders.  At  last  a  Lombard  engineer  in  the  servioe  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  succeeded  in  pushing  a  "fox  "  up 
to  the  foot  of  a  tower  which  had  been  injured  in 


They  were  intercepted  by  the  Byzantines,  whose  com- 
mander promised  to  set  them  at  liberty  and  to  protect  the 
people  i^inst  the  fury  of  the  Crusaders,  if  they  would 
surrender  the  city  to  him.  The  offer  was  accepted.  A  few 
hundred  Greeks  landed  from  their  boats,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Nioe  in  the  name  of  their  master.  Some  of  the 
TAtinH,  enraged  at  being  thus  balked  of  the  honor  and  the 
spoils  of  the  capture,  would  have  disregarded  the  capitula- 
tion and  have  pressed  the  assault  But  wiser  oonnseU  pre- 
vailed. To  break  with  Alexis  now  might  endanger  the 
success  of  the  whole  expedition  upon  which  they  were 
now  fully  embarked.  They  disguised  their  rage  and  mor- 
tifloation,  bnt  they  never  forgot  it  Their  oath  of  fealty 
was  never  again  thought  of ;  whatever  conquests  they 
might  make  should  be  for  themselves  and  not  for  the 
Greeks. 

In  a  few  days  they  began  their  march  of  eight  hundred 
miles  toward  Jerusalem.  They  moved  in  two  columns; 
the  smaller  one,  with  which  were  Bobemoi^.  Tancred  and 
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Robert  of  Normandy,  being  ia  the  advauoe.  Swarma  of 
the  fleet  Tiukish  cavalry  were  seen  hoTering  upon  their 
flanks ;  bnb  tbej  Tontnred  no  attack,  and  the  Crusaders 
began  to  hold  the  enemy  in  contempt  This  overweening 
Belf-oonfldenoe  was  near  coating  them  dearly. 

Bohemond  had  almost  reached  Dorylssam,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  the  inaignifioant  village  of 
Eskiski  Shekde,  fifty  miles  from  TXioe.  His  men  were  rest- 
ing to  the  midday  heat  in  a  narrow  valley,  when  suddenly 
they  were  enveloped  npon  every  aide  by  swarms  of  Turk- 
ish hinrsemen.  The  Sultan  had  oolleoted  the  forces  of  his 
dominions,  300,000  in  all,  we  are  told,  and  with  wild  yells 
dashed  against  this  isc^ 
lated  oolamn.  The 
Christians  were  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  un- 
expected onset  Bohe- 
mond at  onoe  sent  back 
to  the  other  column  to 
hasten  to  the  field,  and 
bent  himself  to  main- 
tain the  fight  Both 
aides  fought  under  some 
disadvantages.  In  a 
hand  -  to  -  hand  oonfliot 
the  light-armed  Asiatics 
wtxe  no  match  for  the 
mailed  chivalry  of  Eu- 
rope. The  sharpest 
aoimetar  could  not  out 
throngh  iron  armor,  or 
parry  the  stroke  of  two- 
handed  sword,  batUe-az 
or  maoe  ;  and  their  loose 
array  vaniahed  before 
the  ponderous  charge  of 
the  close -set  knighfa. 
But  every  Turkish  horse- 
man was  a  mounted 
archer.  Their  arrows 
vere  indeed  turned 
aside  by  coats  of  mail 
and  iron  breastplates ; 
but  they  told  Tith  fear- 
ful effect  upon  the 
horses  of  the  enemy ; 
and  their  greater  speed 
enabled  them  to  choose 
their  own  distance.  The 
weight  and  closeness  of 
the  European  armor 
oppressed  ita  wearers 
on  such  a  hot  Siunmet 
day.  The  anny  of  the 
Onuadera  had  been 
broken  up  by  their  own  snooessful  charges,  and  the  leaders 
were  forced  to  order  a  retreat  so  as  to  reform  their  array. 
The  Moslems  penetrated  their  camp  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  the  disabled,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, whose  shrieks  filled  the  air. 

Bohemond  and  Tanored  and  Robert  headed  their  some- 
what refreshed  squadrons  back  to  the  fight,  ahonting  the 
Christian  war-cry,  "  Beua  vuU!"  The  Moalema  stood  their 
gronnd  in  superior  numbers  and  with  equal  courage.  The 
baianoe  of  battle  seemed  inclining  to  the  Moslem  side, 
when  late  in  the  day  Godfrey  and  Hagh  of  Yermandois 
appeared  on  the  field  with  40,000  cavalry.  The  Moslems 
were  well-nigh  worn  out  by  the  long  combat.  Their 
quivers  had  been  exhausted,  and  they  had  only  their  light 
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Bcimetara  to  depend  npon.  They  had  b^^n  to  waver, 
when  Raymond  of  Toulouse  arrived  with  the  last  division 
of  the  Croaaders,  and  struck  the  Moelema  npon  fiank  and 
rear.  They  broke  in  utter  rout,  and  fied  in  every  direo- 
tion,  hotly  pursned  as  long  as  daylight  lasted.  The 
Moslem  loss  in  this  battle  is  put  down  at  30,000.  The 
Christian  loss  did  not  exoeed  4,000,  mostly  those  of  both 
sexes  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  camp,  scarcely  a 
knight  of  note  being  slain. 

This  first  enooanter  in  the  open  field  taught  some  lessons 
to  both  sides.  The  Crusaders  learned  that  they  had  now 
to  do  with  an  enemy  who  was  not  to  be  despised.  The 

Turkish  Saltan  learned 
that  in  open  action  he 
could  not  cope  with  the 
invadera  Leaving  Asia 
Minor,  he  retreated  to 
the  borders  of  his  do- 
minions, ravaging  the 
land  iu  his  flight. 

The  march  of  the 
CruHftders  was  throngh 
a  desolated  country.  At 
first  it  skirted  the  base 
of  the  great  mountain 
range  which  stretches 
from  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora to  beyond  the 
famous  "  Syrian  Gates  " 
— narrow  defiles  throngh 
the  Taurus  range.  Their 
march  was  a  weary  one. 
Every  town  was  strip- 
ped of  its  stores  and 
abandoned  at  their  ap- 
proach. The  cultivated 
fields  had  been  convert- 
ed into  desolate  wastes, 
baked  hard  by  the  fierce 
Asiatic  sun.  There  were 
long  stretches  of  sandy 
deeert,  almost  dry  even 
in  the  wet  season,  and 
now  utterly  waterless. 
Of  the  poorer  orders 
hnu^Kds  perished  every 
day — of  them  no  ac- 
count was  taken.  The 
horses  of  the  knights 
suffered  even  more  than 
their  riders.  When  at 
last,  after  a  march  of 
five  hundred  miles,  the 
bands  were  reunited  un- 
der the  walls  of  An- 
tiooh,  out  of  the  100,000  cavaliers  who  had  assembled 
on  the  plains  of  Nice,  a  third  had  lost  their  steeds  and 
marched  on  foot 

2Jot  long  before  reaching  Antioch— the  "Queen  City  of 
the  East  "—an  episode  took  place  which  came  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 
While  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  preparing  to  grope 
its  perilous  way  through  the  main  defile  of  the  Taurus, 
Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  and  Tanored  were  sent 
with  two  small  divisions  to  explore  the  neighboring  regions. 
They  wandered  for  a  while  among  the  mountains.  Each 
found  a  pass,  throngh  which  they  descended  by  separate 
routes  to  the  coast  of  Cilioia.  Tanored  reached  the  little 
town  of  Tarsus,  the  birthplace,  p|^^  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
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had  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  oapitalstioa  with  the  com- 
xmrnder*  when  Baldwin  appeared  fironf  another  direction 
and  to^  posseasion.  Tanered  marched  on,  leaving  a 
amall  detachment  before  Taxana.  Baldwin  refnaed  them 
admittance  within  the  walls,  and  they  were  measacred  by 
the  retreating  Tarks.  Baldwin,  leaving  a  gRrrison  at  Tar- 
sus, came  np  -with  Tanered,  who,  fired  with  indignation, 
made  a  fnrions  assanit  upon  the  forces  of  his  treacherons 
comrade,  ia  which  the  Italians  were  beaten  oft  A  kind  of 
pacifioatioQ  was  patched  up,  bnt  ill-will  remained.  When 
the  affiiir  came  to  be  known  in  the  crusading  army,  the 
blame  was  laid  npon  Baldwin,  who,  consciona  of  the  aver- 
sion in  which  he  was  held,  oonceived  the  plan  of  separat- 
ing himself  from  the  main  bodj  and  mtering  upon  some 
euterpise  of  his  own. 

Tidings  soon  came  that  in  the  Meaopotamian  region  the 
CbristiBn  population,  still  numerous,  were  boming  to 
shake  off  the  Moslem  yoke.  Taking  with  him  only  two 
hundred  lances,  Baldwin  set  o£f  boldly  eastward,  and 
overran  the  whole  region  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Every 
town  threw  open  its  gates  as  he  approached,  and  the  Turk- 
ish emirs  snbmitted  to  his  authority  with  scarcely  a  show 
of  resistance.  Beyond  the  Euphrates  was  Edessa,  the  most 
important  city  of  Meeopotamia,  which,  though  stiU  gov- 
emed  by  a  native  Ohristiui  prince,  had  long  paid  a  huvy 
txibate  to  the  infidels.  An  embassy  was  sent  by  the  aged 
prince  to  Baldwin,  asking  his  aid.  He  had  at  his  immedi- 
ate disposal  only  eighty  lances  and  a  small  body  of  foot- 
men. With  this  little  force  he  approached  the  city,  where 
he  was  gladly  received,  and  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the 
prince  and  his  wife  as  their  son  and  successor.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  a  popular  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
the  old  prince  was  edain.  The  chroniclers  darkly  hint  that 
this  was  done  at  the  instigation  of  Baldwin,  who  found  no 
diflSonl^  in  establishing  his  eovweignty,  imd  extending  it 
over  a  considerable  territory.  Thus  was  founded  &e 
Principality  of  Edessa,  which  for  almost  half  a  century  was 
an  important  outwork  of  the  Christian  power  in  the  East 

This  first  reoonquest  of  Ohristianil^  from  Islamism  has 
B  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  Edessa  was  the  first 
city  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Gross.  According  to  a 
legend,  so  old  that  we  cannot  tell  when  it  originated,  Ag- 
banu,  Eing  of  Edessa,  having  heard  of  the  [miracles  of 
Jeans,  sent  an  embassy  n^ing  Him  to  come  and  heal  him 
of  a  painful  illness.  The  Saviour,  it  is  said,  letumed  an- 
swer that  He  was  abont  to  return  to  His  Fattier ;  bnt  that 
He  would  send  disoiples  who  should  restore  the  monardi 
to  health  and  instruct  him  in  the  true  faith.  This,  so  rtrns 
the  legend,  was  done,  end  the  King  of  Edessa  and  all  his 
subjects  became  Ohristians,  years  before  that  name  was 
first  applied  at  Antioch  to  the  believers  in  Christ  How 
mnoh  of  this  legend  is  true  is  wholly  uncertain.  The  pre- 
tended letters,  which  are  still  extant,  are  doubtless  fabrioa- 
tionsL  But  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Agbarus  is  a 
historical  person,  and  that  within  a  short  time— poasibly 
within  a  fow  monttis— after  the  oruoiflxion  the  Ofariatian 
laith  was  a<^owledged  at  Edessa. 

Ifoanwbile  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Crusaders 
had  reached  Antioch,  which  stUl  retained  mnoh  of  its  an- 
cient greatness.  Its  oironit  of  four  miles  encirded  an  ir- 
regular area  of  precipice  and  valley.  The  walla  were 
strong  and  high,  with  a  broad  ditch  in  front,  excepting 
where  an  impassable  morass  rendered  this  unneoessary. 
Tbe  garrison  of  80,000  men,  of  whom  ooe-third  were 
cavalry,  was  commanded  by  Baghaaian,  a  prince  of  the 
race  of  S^Ijouk.  Wintw  had  set  in,  and  some  of  the  om- 
sading  leaders  wished  to  defer  the  oomraencement  of  the 
siege  until  Spring  ;  bnt  the  representationa  of  Baymond 
of  Toulouse,  that  of  all  things  inaction  was  the  most  dan- 


gerous, indnoed  the  ooonoil  to  decide  that  the  ilege  should 
be  opened  at  onee, 

The  investment  was  inoompleta.  Two  of  the  five  gates 
were  left  unguarded,  and  by  them  the  besieged  were  in 
free  commnnioation  with  tiie  autrounding  country,  and 
made  constant  sallies,  harassing  the  rear  of  the  besiegen, 
and  catting  off  their  supplies  from  the  coast  The  Om- 
saden  had  come  wholly  unprovided  with  siege  materials, 
and  those  which  they  could  improvise  were  ineffeotoal. 
With  infinite  labor  they  constructed  a  single  movable 
turret;  but  they  had  scarcely  advanced  it  to  the  walls, 
when  the  besieged  dashed  out  and  bnmed  it  At  first  the 
surrounding  regfon  fumiahed  abundant  supplies.  These 
were  lavishly  wasted  and  ware  soon  exhanated.  Ifom  and 
beast  were  alike'rednced  to  starvation.  The  70,000  horsei 
with  which  they  began  the  siege  were  in  leoa  than  three 
months  reduced  to  2,000.  Fest^enoe  followed  close  upon 
famine.  Their  camps  were  filthy  and  deluged  by  the  wintry 
rains ;  a  loathsome  cutaneous  disease  Inoke  oat^  which 
thousands  were  swept  away. 

Leader  after  leader,  upon  one  pretext  or  another,  slunl 
off  Some  made  their  way  to  Baldwin,  at  Edessa.  Robert 
of  Kormandy  retired  to  the  neighboring  coast,  and  it  r^ 
quired  a  threat  of  excommunication  from  Biahop  Adhemar 
of  Fay,  the  papal  legate,  to  bring  him  back.  Xaotitta^ 
the  eomnumder  of  the  few  Greek  auxiliaries  desired  to 
return  to  Oonatantinople,  averring  that  hia  preaenoe  there 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  send  sapplies  by 
sea,  pledging  himself  by  oath  to  return  with  the  convoys. 
No  faith  was  put  in  hia  asseverations  ;  but  he  was  permitted 
to  go,  with  all  his  command.  The  doughty  Viscount  of 
Melnn — called  "  the  Carpenter,"  from  the  skill  with  which 
he  wielded  his  weighty  battle-ax — accompanied  by  Fetor 
the  Hermit,  attempted  to  abscond  in  secret  They  were 
caught  and  brought  back,  and  compelled  to  take  a  publio 
oath  thai  they  would  never  abandon  the  aaored  expedittcn. 

Seven  months  elapsed,  and  still  no  perceptible  advantage 
had  been  gained  by  the  besieges.  Bnmon  came  that  the 
Caliph  of  Fersia  was  oolleoting  forces  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  hearts  of  the  stoutest  Crusaders  began  to  fitil  them. 
At  this  juoctore  treachery  from  within  gave  a  new  turn  to 
afTairs.  'Fhirouz,  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  of  Ctiristian 
parentage,  had  abjured  the  faith,  entered  the  Torkish 
service^  and  was  now  in  command  of  three  towera,  in  an 
fmpratant  part  of  the  worlra.  He  sent  a  message  to  Bohe> 
m<md,  offering  to  betray  hia  position,  if  a  suitable  reward 
were  secured  to  him.  Bohemond  agreed  to  the  terma,  and 
told  the  assembled  oounoil  that  he  bad  a  sure  plan  tot  the 
capture  of  the  city,  which  he  would  divulge  only  upon 
condition  that  the  principality  of  Antioch  should  be  his  in 
case  of  success.  This  demand  was  hotiy  opposed  by  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  who  still  bore  in  mind  the  old  quarrel 
in  Constantinople,  and  who  moreover  had  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  prindpaUty  for  himself.  The  oouncil  at  first 
scouted  at  the  selfish  proposal ;  bnt  Bohemond  was  inflex- 
ible.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  Antioch  must  be 
speedily  captured,  or  tiw  siege  must  be  abandoned  upon 
the  ftpproadi  of  the  FersianB.  A  reluctant  assent  was 
given  to  the  demand  of  Bohemond.  All  the  princes, 
Raymond  not  excepted,  promised  that  if  the  plan  of  Bc^e- 
mond  succeeded,  he  should  be  invested  with  the  eor^ 
ereignty  of  Antioch. 

On  the  appointed  night  the  whole  Christian  host  was 
under  arms.  Undtf  cover  of  darknees,  Bohemond,  with 
scone  of  his  most  trusted  follow^  crept  aitentiy  up  to  the 
base  of  the  tower  where  Fhirouz  kept  watdi.  Bc^ladp 
dess  were  let  down,  Bdiemond  being  llie  fltst  to  asoend. 
He  was  quickly.  foUowed  by  otiiers,  and  before  ei^  alarm 
could  be  given  the  Tnrkiah  aentinelriTCn  kUlediat  their 
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poeii,  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened  for  the  entry 
of  tiie  anmding  boato,  who  swept  eTeiytliing  befoze  them. 
A.  oonMdenble  portum  of  the  garristm,  howerar,  threw 
themselrea  into  the  strong  interior  eitadd,  horn  whioh  the 

besiegers  had  no  means  of  dislodging  them. 

Tlie  dty  itself  was  given  np  to  massaore.  The  Christian 
population  there  was  nnmeroos.  At  first  no  distinction 
was  made  between  believers  and  infidels,  and  tbonsandB  of 
both  faiths  were  pnt  to  the  sword.  Finally  protection  was 
giran  to  the  Ohristians,  bat  the  Moslems  were  hunted 
down  with  unrelenting  ferocity ;  and  those  who  esoaped 
into  tb»  eonntry  were  eat  down  by  Latin  detaohments  and 
Syrian  GhxistianB  who  soonred  the  region. 

Soon  the  innumerable  Persian  oavalry,  oommanded  by 
Eexboga,  Prince  of  Mosol,  appeared  before  Antiooh.  With 
them  came  Eillege  Arslan,  Sultan  of  Boom.  Their  num- 
bers are  stated  by  some  at  200,000,  by  others  at  twice  as 
many.  The  onuaders  withdrew  within  the  walls  of  the 
oity,  and  were  in  tarn  besieged.  Every  acoess  to  the  city 
was  shut  np.  Ko  supplies  could  enter,  and  famine  pre- 
vailed. Hides  of  beastfl^  old  leather,  and  the  verier  ofGol 
were  eagerly  devonred.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  famished 
food  for  the  living.  Few  a  time  the  besi^^  were  oheered 
by  the  intdligence  that  Alexis  was  approaching  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  army,  made  np  of  Qreeks  and  fresh 
bands  of  cmsadera  who  had  reached  Oonatantinople.  But 
before  he  had  come  half  way  through  Asia  Minor,  the 
vacillating  £mperor  turned  back,  leaving  Antiooh  to  its 
bte,  Besertions  became  frequent^  but  most  of  those 
who  snooeeded  in  letting  themselves  down  from  the  walls 
were  out  down  by  the  watchful  Moslems ;  the  few  who 
esoaped  spread  the  tidings  of  misery  through  the  few 
plaoes  where  th^  had  found  refuge.  Among  the  fugitives 
of  high  ranl^  one  ohronioler  mentions  'William  "the 
Oupenter/*  who  had  so  lately  awom  never  to  abandon  the 
holy  war.  The  others  are  passed  over  with  the  stem  wish 
that  their  vile  names  might  in  like  manner  be  blotted  from 
the  Book  of  Life. 

So  passed  week  after  week.  A  sullen  apathy  fell  upon 
all,  ixm  which  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  rouse 
thenk.  A  miracle— or  what  answered  the  purpose  of  one — 
was  vouchsafed.  One  day  Peter  Barthelemy,  a  French 
monk,  presented  himself  before  the  council  of  princes,  de- 
claring that  St.  Andrew  had  appeared  to  him  and  heA 
shown  to  him  in  visirai  the  spear>head  which  had  pleroed 
tiie  side  of  the  Savionr  npcm  the  crosa^  and  whioh  was  now 
buried  under  the  high  altar  of  the  Ghnrch  of  SL  Peter,  in 
Antiooh.  This  mystio  weapon  displayed  in  battle  would 
pat  to  flight  the  hosts  of  the  infidels.  Tho  council  eagerly 
accepted  the  tale,  and  orders  were  given  that  search  should 
be  made  for  the  saored  relta  Two  di^  ware  spent  in 
solemn  religions  preparation.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  tiiird  day,  bishops  and  princes  and  soldiem  and  peo- 
ple wttut  in  i>rooeBsicm  to  &e  ohnroh.  The  doom  were 
ctosed  to  all  but  a  seleot  f^.  All  day  they  dug  beneath 
the  altar  without  any  token  of  suooess.  At  nightfall  the 
U(mk  himself  went  down,  and  soon  returned,  bringing 
bftok  what  he  had  sought  for.  The  precious  relic,  wrapped 
in  a  web  of  oloth  of  gold,  was  exhibited  to  the  waiting 
throng  without,  Ko  one  questioned  the  genuineness  of 
the  weapon  ;  no  one  doubted  that  it  would  work  all  that 
had  been  promised. 

But  before  puttbg  it  to  the  final  tes^  it  was  resolved  to 
aacflitain  what  efFeot  ihe  finding  of  the  sacred  relio  would 
have  upon  the  beleaguering  infidels.  Fetec  the  Hermit 
'was  sent  to  the  hosts  of  Eerboga,  witti  a  mesM^  to  the 
effect  that  they  might  yet  save  themselves  fromdestmction 
by  either  abandoning  all  Syria,  or  by  embracing  the 
Christian  faith.   Perhaps  the  Fenrians  looked  upon  the 


Hermit  as  a  madman,  and  the  Moslems  hold  the  Utm  of 
madmen  as  saored.  In  any  oaa^  he  mm  sent  back  In 
sate^,  and  bidden  to  tell  those  who  sent  him  that  for  them, 
there  were  three  alternatives :  the  Eoran,  slavery,  or  tho 
sword. 

The  Christian  leaders  now  resolved  to  sally  out  and 
assail  the  infidels  in  the  oi>en  field.  Their  forces  seemed 
strangely  inadeqoate  for  the  enterprise.  Of  their  horses 
only  two  hundred  remained  alive.  Of  only  so  many  conld 
consist  tho  mounted  men ;  all  the  others— knights  and 
esquires  and  men-at-arms,  must  fight  on  foot  The  last 
remains  of  fodder  were  givm  out  to  furnish  one  full  meal 
to  tiie  famished  horasa ;  the  most  seoretiy  hoarded  stores 
of  food  were  jffoduoed,  and  thrown  into  the  common 
stock,  so  that  each  half-starved  soldier  might  for  the  first 
time  for  a  month  have  enough. 

It  was  tbe  29th  of  September,  1098.  To-morrow  would 
be  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and  that  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  assault  The  whole  army  made  oon- 
foesion  and  received  the  Sacrament  At  dawn  the  gates 
were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  army  marched  out,  drawn 
up  in  twdve  diTunons,  in  oommemoration  of  the  number 
of  the  Apostles,  and  preceded  by  the  clergy  chanting  a 
sacred  psalm.  To  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  as  bearer  of  the 
papal  standard,  was  assigned  the  leading  of  the  van,  the 
division  of  Bohemond  forming  the  reserve,  Adhemar, 
Bishop  of  Fuy,  bore  aloft  the  sacred  spear,  and  as  the 
troops  filed  past  him,  he  exhorted  them  to  fight  that  day 
as  befitted  the  chosen  champions  of  heaven. 

Kerboga  never  dreamed  of  an  attack.  His  foremost 
division  was  routed  before  the  others  oould  come  to  its 
aid,  and  the  Christians  thrust  themselves  like  a  solid  wedge 
into  the  midst  of  the  opposing  hosts,  whioh  enveloped 
them  on  every  aids.  Eillege  Arslan,  witii  his  Turks, 
making  a  wide  oirouit,  fell  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  Bohe- 
mond, and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  defeat  at  Doiy- 
lesum  was  to  be  avenged,  li  would  be  wearisome  to  relate 
the  prodigies  of  valor  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
Godfrey  and  Tancred,  by  Hugh  and  the  two  Bobezts,  and 
many  another  ohampion  of  the  Orosa  When  the  battie 
was  at  the  hottest^  and  the  issue  seemed  to  hang  in  erea 
scale,  some  of  tbe  crusaders  grouped  around  the  Bishop  of 
Pny,  who  atill  hare  aloft  the  saored  spear,  which  was 
fiirtened  oross-wise  to  the  heed  of  his  wozier,  saw,  w 
fanded  fhey  saw,  npcm  a  ne^hboring  hill  the  resplraident 
forms  of  three  horsemen,  dad  in  bright  armra  undimmed 
by  the  dust  of  battie.  **Te6,"  shouted  the  bishop,  "  these 
ore  the  blessed  nuurtyrs,  St  George,  St  Manrioe  and  St 
Theodore  1  Behold  the  promised  succor  from  heaven  I" 
The  shout  was  repeated  from  rank  to  rank ;  and  from  rank 
to  rank  swelled  the  batUe-ory,  "Daa  vuUl"  One  more  fieroe 
charge  by  the  whole  army,  and  the  fight  was  over.  The 
myriads  of  infidels  were  fleeing  in  wild  rout  over  the  plahb 

If  we  had  only  the  Ohristisn  aooonnts  of  tiiia  battle  we 
might  refnse  our  belief ;  but  the  Moslem  ofartmiolers  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  essential  fao^  that  the  nnooonted 
hcMts  of  Islam  were  put  to  utter  rout  by  two  hundred 
Christian  horsemen,  supported  only  by  a  motiey  array  of 
unmounted  knights  and  men-at-arms.  No  wonder  that 
the  Latins  pionsly  ascribed  their  astounding  victory  to 
direct  celestial  aid.  In  one  sense,  at  least,  it  was  won  by 
the  spear-head  whioh  Peter  Barthelemy  saw  in  vision— or 
imagined  or  pretmded  that  he  saw—buried  fothoms  deep 
under  the  altar  of  the  diuroh  at  Antiooh.  But  it  was  not 
Icmg  before  men  began  to  dMiounoe  the  vision  as  a  fteud, 
and  the  monk  as  an  impostor.  He  was  induced  to  submit 
his  claims  to  the  ordeal  of  fira  Two  long  heaps  of  com- 
bustibles were  erected,  with  a  narrow  naOi  betweaDlthem. 
When  these  were  alight  heDriedked  U^ik^^k 
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passage,  bnt  vaa  bo  terribly  barned  that  he  died  the  next 
daj,  and  a  nice  qaestion  aroae  as  to  vhether  his  claims 
had  been  demonstrated  or  refuted  hj  the  ordeaL 

The  citadel  of  Antioch  capitnlated  immediately  after  the 
overthroir  and  flight  of  Kerboga  and  his  hosts.  Still  the 
Crusaders  Trere  in  no  condition  to  resame  their  great  enter- 
prise at  once.  They  needed  to  recnperate  after  their  snflfer- 
ings  and  privations.  The  spoils  of  the  Persians  gave  them 
present  abnndanoe,  and  enabled  them  partially  to  remount 
their  cavalry,    Qaarrels  sprang  up  among  them.  The 


either  of  the  preceding  onesL  It  is  said  that  in  Antiooh 
alone  100,000  died  in  a  few  weeks.  Among  these  was 
Adhemar  of  Pay,  the  papal  l^te,  perhaps  the  wiaaat 
heed  among  the  Cmsaders,  Godfrey  aoaroely  excepted. 

The  Spring  of  1099  was  well  advanced  before  the  second 
period  of  this  Cmsade  was  opened  by  the  beginning  of  the 
maroh  from  Antiooh  to  Jemsalem.  The  leaders  were 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  Eustace,  his  brother,  Bobert  of 
Kormaudy,  Baymond  of  Toulouse,  Bobert  of  Flanders  and 
Tancred  of  Otranta    Their  force  was  small  compared 


TUI  Sinll  or  AKTIOCH. 


Count  of  Toolonse  disputed  the  claims  of  Bobemond  to  the 
FrincipBlity  of  Antioch,  and  hoisted  his  own  standard 
upon  the  wall  of  the  citadel ;  but  the  council  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Norman.  Leader  after  leader,  upon  one  pre- 
text or  another,  fell  away.  Some  took  immediate  service 
under  Baldwin  of  Edeasa  or  Bohemond  of  Antioch.  Others 
undertook  to  establish  priacipalitiea  or  oonntships  of  their 
own.  Hugh  of  Yermandois  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Emperor ;  instead  of  returning,  he 
went  home.  The  Persian  spoils  were  soon  exhausted,  and 
a  famine  and  pestilence  ensued  more  destmotive  than 


with  that  which  hod  encamped  eighteen  months  before 
upon  the  plains  of  Nice.  All  told,  there  were  only  1,500 
mounted  men,  20,000  foot  soldiers,  and  about  as  many 
non-oombatants  —  camp-followers,  pilgrims  and  clergy. 
They  marched  unopposed  along  the  seashore  southward 
from  Antioch  to  Joppa,  a  distance  of  300  miles.  At  Joppa, 
the  modern  Jaffa,  they  turned  their  advance  eastward . 
toward  Jerusalem,  only  86  miles  distant,  passing  in  rapid 
succession  spots  hallowed  by  sacred  assooiatious,  which 
the  pilgrims  pointed  out  to  their  eager  gaze.  When 
at  length  the  white  walls  of  Jerusalem,  "beanttfol  for 
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Bitiifttion,  and  the  }oj  of  the  whole  earth,**  met  their  Tiew, 
they  broke  out  ioto  exnltatieti,  soon  anooeeded  by  a  feeling 
of  deep  Bclf-Bbaeement  By  one  impulse  they  sank  npon 
tiieir  knees  with  bowed  heads,  or  flang  themselves  npon 
the  groimd,  mnrmaring  that  their  ainlnl  eyes  were  not 
'worthy  to  look  upon  the  spot  which  had  behdd  the  mortal 
agony  of  the  inoamate  Sou  of  God. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  BETHANY,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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FBMBmBUH  OnUBCH. 

SovB  time  ago  I  remember  meeting  in  an  English  pub- 
lioatiou  this  ringing  sentence,  written  by  that  brilliant 
genius  whose  enn  so  lately  set  in  England,  Thomas  Gar- 
lyle,  while  disonssing  the  question,  '*  How  to  reach  the 
Masses."  He  said  :  "The  masses  I  Masses,  indeed  ;  and 
yet,  singnlar  to  say,  if,  with  an  effort  of  imagination,  thou 
tollov  them  into  their  olay  horda,  into  their  garrets  and 
hntehfls,  the  mnnsoa  consist  all  of  units.  Every  unit  of 
whom  has  his  own  heart  and  sorrows ;  .stands  eorarod  there 
withhisownskin,  and  if  yon  prick  him  he  will  Ueed.  . .  .  . 
What  a  thought,  that  every  unit  of  these  masses  is  a  mira- 
eulous  man,  even  as  thyself  art  t"  That  the  Ohuroh  has 
not  yet  found  the  key  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
must  be  admitted. 

True,  indeed,  vast  sums  are  annually  expended,  and 
costly  machinery  is  eiDidf^ed  in  dty  missionaiy  <^>era- 
tions  by  the  OhristlBn  Cflitinih  in  the  name  of  religion  to 
evangelise  the 
nuBses;  but  all 
these    by  no 
menu  pace 
with  the  process 
of  lapse  that  is 
coiurtuiily  going 
on. 

For  many 
years  each  an- 
nual social 
soiettoe  eongmsi 
has  disoussed 
this  sods!  pro- 
blem, but  the 
result  has  been 
more  to  show  the 
ntter  confusion 
of  ideas  existing 
in  oonneetton 
with  the  ques- 
tion thsn  to  re- 
solve any  really 
sensible  or  prac- 
tioalsuggesticmi. 


Believing  the 
Bethany  entet^ 
prise  throws 
light  on  the 
Bolntion  of  the 
problem,  w  e 
accede  to 
yonr  reqnest 
to  give  it  in 
brief  for  the 
oolnmns  of 

the  SUNDAT 


IM  TEK  nrm  BOOM. 

Thb  Fieza 

"Bethany,**  one  has  said,  **is  about  as  lax  from  the 
busineea  centre  of  Philadelphia  as  the  home  of  Mary  and 
Martha  were  from  Jerusalem."  A  quarter  of  a  oentnry  s^o 
no  portion  of  the  aby  was  in  a  more  uncivilized  condition 
than  the  extreme  southwestern  section.  Lawlessness  and 
ruffianism  hod  long  held  sway  over  this  region,  and  woe 
betide  the  stranger  who  ventored  within  its  bounds. 

Now  pesos  and  quietness  reigns.  Miserable  dwellings 
and  vacant  lots  have  given  place  to  extenaiTB  blocks  of 
comfortable  houses ;  and  the  prime  labor  in  this  civilising 
and  elenting  process  has  been  the  Bethany  enterprise. 

Its  OBBmr. 

On  the  second  Sabbath  of  February  (the  14th),  1658,  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker,  the  present  superintendent,  then  quite 
a  young  man,  having  just  turned  his  majority,  and  without 
means  save  his  humble  earnings,  commenced  a  Sabbath- 
school  in  two  seoond-story  rooms  of  the  house  2135  South 
Street.  The  occasion  was  a  memorable  one.  Twenty- 
seven  scholars  presented  themselves  in  these  upper  cham- 
bers. Some  pieoee  of  soantling  were  placed  on  biioka^  and 
on  these  rough  boards  the  children  were  axxanged  in  a 
square  and  taught  by  Mr.  Wanamaker. 

Upon  this  effort,  begun  in  faith  and  prayer,  the  Lord 
smiled,  and  the  school  grew  in  numbers  until  in  a  few 
weeks  the  rooms  were  crowded,  next  the  halls  and  the  stair- 
ways. The  use  of  a  vacant  lot  on  the  north  side  of  South 
Street,  and  west  of  Twenty*flxst  Street,  was  offered  by  its 
ownes;  This  ofSer  was  accepted,  and  while  the  friends  of 
the  enterprise  weie  c<dlecking  funds  to  purchase  and  put 

np  a  tent,  the 
larger  scholars 
under  wise  di- 
rection  were 
leveling  the 
ground  and  put- 
ting up  a  board 
fenoe.  All  things 
being  ready,  the 
tent,  built  of  an 
oldsfaip-sailtWas 
pitched,  and  a 
neat  cauTas 
chapel  capable 
of  seating  600 
persons  made 
ready  for  occu- 
pancy. The  day 
of  dedication, 
July  18th.  1B68, 
was  a  memora- 
ble day,  number 
two  in  the  his- 
torv  of  Bethany. 
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disco arso  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Oballeu  in  the  morniDg. 
and  in  the  afternoon  over  800  children,  \rith  many  ol  their 
parents,  gathered  in  the  tabernacle,  and  -with  gladsome 
hearts  and  Toioea  gave  foil  ezpreBsion  to  tiaSi  joy  on  this 
iiapi^  oooaslon.  In  the  evening  not  only  was  the  tent 
filled  to  its  ntmoet  capacity,  bnt  orovds 'pressed  against  it 
from  ontside,  and  filled  tip  the  inolosura.  And  on  that 
night,  as  on  every  Sabbath  evening  thereafter  for  three 
months,  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 

Then  followed  memorable  day  number  three,  when  on 
the  18th  of  October  the  comer-stone  of  a  chapel  for 
Bethany  (as  it  was  nov  called)  vas  laid.  The  origin  and 
history  of  the  enterprise  was  given  by  the  snperiniendent, 
Ml.  John  Wanamaker,  and  addresses  delivered  by  the  Bev. 
Drs.  Ley  bum,  Brainerd,  Ohambers  and  McLeod. 

Uemorable  day  number  four  ocoarred  on  Jannaiy  27tb» 
1859,  when  the  Bethany  Chapel,  measuring  40x60  feet, 
and  costing  abont  $3,700,  was  dedicated  *or  pnblio  wor- 
ship, and  on  the  following  Sabbath  the  school  met  for  the 
first  time  in  its  new  home  with  274  scholars  and  17  teaoh- 
a»— althongh  less  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  its  com- 
mencement with  27  soholara  and  2  teachers.  The  sacoess 
marking  the  enterprise  in  the  upper  chambers  and  the 
tent  was  still  more  manifest  in  the  new  chapeL  The 
neoendty  of  having  a  missioiiary,  who  should  visit  the 
aUk  and  bury  the  dead  and  statedly  preaoh  the  Gospel, 
was  apparent  to  all,  and  the  Bev.  iSi.  Blanveltwas  engaged 
for  this  purpose,  and  remained  with  the  people  for  one 
year,  when  he  left  to  enter  np<m  similar  work  in  a  foreign 
field.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1864  the  interior 
of  the  ohapel  was  altered  and  a  gallery  put  in,  with  rooms 
for  adult  classes,  to  meet  the  increased  attendance. 

The  fifth  memorable  day  was  the  OTganization  of  a 
Fzeebyterian  dinrch,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 186(k  This  event  was  followed  by  the  installment 
as  pastor  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  8.  T.  Lowrie,  who  had  been 
laboring  among  the  people  since  the  35th  of  March  pre- 
ceding. 

Under  the  miniatry  of  the  Bev.  I^.  Iiowrie  the  enter- 
prise rapidly  prospered,  so  that  the  chapel  became  too 
strait,  and  various  measures  were  adopted  to  accommodate 
the  numbers  who  sought  to  worship  there.  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  more  commodious  building,  and  a  large 
lot,  embracing  the  end  of  the  block  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  Twenfy-seoond  and  Shippen  (now  Bainbridge)  Streets, 
naming  bade  to  Pemberton  Street,  was  purohased,  and 
the  eomer-st(me  of  a  new  Sabbath-school  building  laid 
with  appropriate  servioes.  Subsequently  a  church  edifice 
was  ffleoted  on  a  lot  fronting  on  Bainbridge  Street,  adjoin- 
ing the  Sabbath-school  or  chapeL  The  two  buildings  have 
a  front  on  Bainbridge  Street  of  212  fee^  with  a  depth  of 
188(  feet. 

The  Sabbath-school  building  (of  which  more  anon) 
embraces  48  rooms,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  8,020  adults 
and  diildrai.   The  ohnroh  holds  2,200  peopUk 

Thi  Wobk  of  Bsthavt. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  enterprise  there 
has  been  before  the  mind  of  the  founder  and  his  oo-Iabor- 
eis  but  one  object :  how  best  to  train  np  children  and 
youth  "  to  glorify  GK>d."  Muaio  has  ever  been  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  exercises  ;  Bethany  being  the  first  school  to 
introduce  a  responsive  and  choral  service  in  the  opening  of 
the  school,  this  part  of  the  exercises  occupying  usually 
from  twenty  to  twen^-five  minntea.  The  BiUe  drill, 
which  also  adds  interest  to  the  ezeroisea^  has  led  every 
pnpil,  yonng  and  old,  to  own  a  Bible  and  bring  it  to 
school. 

Tbe  present  attendance  at  achool  is :  schdars,  2,174 ; 


teachers,  114  ;  officers,  23 ;  doormen,  28.  The  school  ii 
divided  into  girls*  infant,  boys'  infant,  primary  and  main 
departments,  with  67  dasses  and  28  adult  classes,  in  class- 
rooms. The  latter  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  Beth- 
any ainee  the  oommenoement.  Some  <d  the  adolta  axe 
quite  large,  and  the  agaa  of  the  monbers  vary  all  fha 
w^r  up  from  seventeen  to  aevanfy-fiva  Li  some  elassoi  aa 
many  as  75  yonng  men  are  fcMind  under  one  teacher,  and 
again  in  others  as  many  yonng  ladies.  The  superintend- 
ent's class — which  meets  in  the  ohnroh  and  is  composed 
of  both  sexes,  chiefly  men  and  women,  heads  of  families — 
numbers  176,  while  the  pastor's  class,  which  meets  in  the 
ieotnre-room  baok  of  the  platform,  numbers  om 250  ladies. 

Tmi  BaHOOi  ja  Smxoit. 

The  regular  aeasion  of  the  sohool  is  held  in  the  after- 
noon. For  twen^-five  minutei^  commencing  at  two 
o'dock,  along  the  streets  leading  to  Bethany  a  stream 
of  people  steadily  pour,  all  passing  out  of  sight  within  the 
walls  of  the  chapeL  Passing  in  at  the  superintendent's 
door,  between  the  church  and  the  chapd,  we  are  shown  to 
seats  on  the  platform,  where  we  oan  wateh  the  gathering 
of  the  classes,  'White  scholars  and  teachers  are  assembling, 
we  will  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  building.  In  the  centre 
of  the  platform  and  back  of  the  speaker's  desk  is  tiie 
organist ;  by  his  aide  sits  the  cometut ;  around  him  are 
ranged  the  school  choir,  in  front  of  whom  stends  the 
chorister.  At  desks  placed  on  the  main  floor  in  front  of 
the  platform  are  the  various  secretaries.  In  the  centre  of 
the  main  floor  is  a  fountain,  whose  waters  fall  musically 
upon  the  ear.  On  the  main  floor,  arranged  in  semicircle 
seats,  are  67  dasses ;  to  the  right  are  two  large  rooms  for 
the  boys*  infant  and  primary  departments ;  on  tiie  opposite 
side  of  the  main  floor  axe  two  aimilar  rooms  for  the  gwls'  in- 
fautolass.  Baok  of  the  main  departmimt,  in  rising  seat^  are 
double  rowa  of  class-rooms  for  adults ;  around  the  building 
on  three  sides  is  a  deep  gallery  for  visitors,  and  back  of 
the  visitors'  gallery,  opp<»ite  the  platform,  are' two  rows  of 
class-rooms  for  adults.  On  two  sides  of  the  building  there 
is  a  second  or  upper  gallery,  set  apart  for  adult  olasses. 
Turn  again  to  the  platform,  and  back  of  this  in  semicircular 
rows  of  rising  seats  are  the  members  of  the  pastor's  class ; 
while  in  a  gallery  overhead  are  two  large  classes  of  men 
and  women.  Here  within  these  walls  are  gathered  full 
3,000  people,  all  of  whom  oan  see  the  superintendent  and 
hear  hia  every  word  distinctly.  But  it  ii  now  half-past 
two;  the  superintendent  is  at  hia  desk.  Sa  touohea  the 
bdl,  and  the  busy  hum  is  stilled ;  a  few  mcxnents  of  sUent 
prayer,  and  the  responsive  choir  service  begins,  lasting 
some  twenty  minutes.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  then  chanted, 
the  Creed  redted  and  prayer  ofiered~led  by  the  superin- 
tendent, but  joined  in  by  the  whole  school.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  tiie  "Bible  drill,"  when  the  scholars  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  are  asked  to  hold  np  their  Bibles.  The 
sight  is  beaatiful— all  over  the  houses  in  the  infant  and 
adult  rooms  and  from  the  dassea  on  the  main  floor  and 
the  platforms,  go  up  thousands  of  Bibles,  The  bason  tm 
the  day  is  read  by  the  school^  concert ;  after  some  more 
singing  and  reading  of  notices  the  bell  gives  the  signal  for 
doors  to  be  opened  to  admit  those  who  are  late,  and  dass- 
rooms  shut  of^  and  the  lesson  hour  begins,  lasting  for 
forty-five  minutes.  The  bell  is  then  struck,  class-rooms 
thrown  open,  and  all  are  ready  to  join  in  the  dosing  exer- 
cises. Theseconsistinaingittg.andaflfteenminuteB'address 
from  the  superintendent ;  these  last  words  bear  upon  the 
day's  lesson,  and  ita  practical  application  to  teadiers, 
ediolua  and  visitors.  The  last  hymn  is  Bang,  and  tha 
school  dismissed.  Then  begins  the  piedona  twenty  min* 
ntea'  prayer>meeting,  to  whSfi^tfttarg^  wnffi^GmOianb 
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■ehobn  and  viaiton  remain.  This  meeting  hae  oontinned 
to  ba  hdd  week^  irithoat  intrarnption  for  over  twenty 
jmitf  and  has  ptovad  a  tonntain  of  rich  blessing  to  many 
souk 

At  hslf-past  six  a  olass  for  the  study  of  the  oateohism 
meets.  This  olasa  is  in  oharge  of  the  aaaociate  snperintend- 
ut,  Mr.  James  H.  Oojie,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

The  ve^j  meetings  in  connection  with  school  and 
choieh  are  niuueroTi^  for  Bethany  has  "many  irons  in 
tbs  flra."  The  work  is  pretty  well  systematized,  and  rnns 
naoothly. 

Tberaisin  oonneotion  with  the  ohnroh  the  BeOonyilsso' 
elaScm  (^ri^Um  Worfun,  This  organization  is  com- 
posed of  all  those  who  are  willing  to  labor  in  one  or  more 
of  the  departments  for  effective  Ohristian  work.  The 
Bsaies  of  the  several  departments  sofficiently  indicate  the 
kind  of  work  oontemplated,  and  readily  snggest  to  each 
penon  eomeUiing  whioh  he  or  she  may  do  for  the  Master. 
Eaob  department  has  a  head,  and  sereral  associates.  The 
are  aa  follows : 

JkwHoncA.  Hafing  charge  of  the  yonng  people's  prayer- 
meetmg,  which  meets  every  Monday  night  in  the  lecture- 
room,  at  ft  quarter  to  eight ;  the  first  half-hour  is  given  to 
pleasant  sooial  conversation,  the  next  forty-five  minutes  is 
given  to  praise  and  prayer.  The  head  of  this  department, 
who  ia  held  responsible  for  its  success,  with  his  associates, 
see  that  different  persons  are  appointed  to  lead  each  meet- 
ing; and  that  the  meetings  do  not  lag  in  interest  The 
pastor  ia  always  present  before  the  meeting  doses. 

&dt  €md  Needy,  The  membras  of  tikis  department  look 
after  all  tiiose  in  school  and  church  who  oome  ander  this 
head. 

^irHuaL  Oo-operatisg  with  the  pastor  in  leading  in- 
qoirers  to  Christ.  Comforting  the  penitent,  and  reolaim- 
ing  the  backslider. 

Mugic  Looking  after  the  mnsio  in  ehnroh,  and  schod, 
ind  prayer-meetings. 

Temperance.  Thisdeparimenthastwoarms— one  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  children,  the  other  to  the  adults.  In  con- 
Bsetioii  with  the  former  there  is  a  Band  of  Hope,  whioh 
mesta  erery  alternate  Thnzaday  evening. 

AtMotik-scAodti  All  workers  in  the  sohod  are  in  this 
department. 

Social  This  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  branch  of 
the  work.  It  is  composed  of  a  head  with  a  committee  of 
tvdve  ladies  and  twelve  gentlemen  under  him,  who  arrange 
fox  occasional  socdal  gatherings  of  the  church,  and  tiie  paa- 
toe's  ieoepti(»UL 

library.  The  latter  meets  every  Thursday  for  mental 
enltnn 

Thwe  ia  also  a  oommittee  on  ndg^borhood  prayer- 
w**f*mgif.  The  president  of  tiiis  aaaooiation  of  workers  is 
the  pastor,  to  whom  the  heads  of  the  aereral  departments 
make  regular  reports.  In  addition  to  this  general  associa- 
tioD,  there  are  other  organizations  working  in  harmony 
«ith  it^  such  as : 

The  Women's  Misaionary  Society,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  foster  an  interest  among  the  ladies  of  the  church  and 
0o^;zegation  on  behalf  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  and 
to  raise  fnnds  for  tiie  support  of  missionaries  and  tetuihers 
in  enmeetion  with  the  two  Brards  of  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  Church.  That  all  the  ladies  of  the  church  may 
hare  an  opportunity  of  contributing,  oolleetors  are  ap- 
pointed who  canvass  the  congregation  by  districts. 

The  Boreas  Society  meets  in  the  ohnroh  parlors  every 
Wednesday  afternoon,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  end  of  March,  and  every  year  does  a  good  work 
is  making  garments  for  destitute  children,  and  fnmishing 
b  zesol  dotiting  and  osefnl  artides  for  home  misdonaries. 


The  Mothers'  Meeting.  This  is  held  every  Friday  even- 
ing at  7i  o^olock,  and  is  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs. 
Goyle,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  elders.  The  first  half-hour 
is  given  to  business,  when  many  articles  of  dry-goods  can 
be  purchased  by  the  members  at  cost,  payment  to  be  made 
in  installments.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  ia  spent 
in  conversation  and  reading  on  matters  bearing  on  home 
life,  while  all  are  at  work  on  artides  to  be  made,  la  addi- 
tion to  the  dry-goods  dnb,  a  ooal-Ieague  has  been  formed, 
so  that  the  mambers  may  procure  ooal  next  Wintor  at 
mining  rates. 

Many  of  the  adult  dassea  have  organizations  of  a  mis- 
sionary, social,  or  religions  character  in  oounection  with 
them,  whioh  meet  weekly  or  semi-monthly. 

During  last  Fall,  Bethany  College  was  opened.  This 
is  a  commercial,  scientific,  cls^ioal  and  literary  institntion, 
open  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  (having  male  and  female 
departments).  The  pastor  is  President ;  Mr.  John  Wana> 
maker,  Tioe-president  and  Churman  of  Board  of  Tros- 
tees ;  Henry  M.  Idnnard,  Esq.,  Secretary.  The  Faculty 
consista  of  nine  professors. 

The  anmber  of  students  in  the  freshman  class  is :  male 
d^mrtment,  180  ;  female  department,  85.  Total,  215.  The 
soholastio  year  consists  of  but  a  single  session,  oommeno- 
ing  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  dosing  with  the  last 
Tuesday  of  April  A  brief  recess  is  taken  during  the  Win- 
ter holidays.  The  design  of  the  college  is  to  aid  deserving 
youth,  unprovided  with  means  save  their  daily  earnings.  In 
acquiring  such  an  education  aa  will  flt  them  to  fill  import- 
ant pomtions  in  lite.  Some  years  ago  Bethany  had  night- 
schools  for  boys  and  girl^  whioh  ^ved  a  great  boon  to 
youth  in  the  humbler  walks  of  lifo.  When  nlght-sohods 
were  estaldished  by  the  city,  the  Bethany  schools  yme 
given  up. 

On  Friday  evenings  Sabbath-school  teachers  meet  in  the 
church  parlors  for  the  study  of  the  lesson,  and  careful 
discussion  of  plans  of  nsefolness. 

On  Wednesday  night  is  hdd  the  church  prayer-meeting, 
when  the  large  main  fioor  of  the  chapd  ia  filled  with  devout 
worshipers. 

Tbb  Chubch. 

For  many  years  strangers  visiting  Philadelphia  and 
having  occasion  to  stay  over  Sabbath,  whatever  places 
of  worship  they  might  attend  in  the  morning,  bare 
generally  in  the  afternoon  gone  out  aa  far  as  Bethany  to 
witness  the  exercises  in  the  Sabbath-school ;  and  their  un- 
varying testimony  has  been  that  it  is  a  wonderful  dght,  and 
ttiey  have  said  it  iras  good  to  be  there.  Heretof<ne  the 
interest  has  centred  in  the  Sabbath-school ;  nowthediuroh 
at  its  morning  and  evening  services  has  become  aa  attract- 
ive as  tite  Sabbath-sohool.  The  eongx^tion,  unlike  many 
which  Been  lo-day  are  forgotten  to-morrow,  so  thoxonghly 
oommonplaoe  and  exfweasionless  are  they,  has  a  distindive 
character  which  makes  an  impression  oa  erery  vidtctt  not 
easily  forgotten. 

Its  doors  are  rarely  opened,  espedally  on'  Sabbath 
evening,  except  to  admit  an  overflowing  audiecoe.  But 
that  is  not  all ;  everything  in  the  place,  whether  in  the 
worship  or  the  worshipers,  has  a  whole-souled  enthusiasm 
abont  it  whioh  in  these  days  of  philosophic  and  pladd  re- 
ligion may  be  volgar,  but  is  deddedly  unique.  The  sing^ 
ing,  which  is  dona  by  the  oongr^tion,  led  by  a  choir,  is 
grandly  solemn  and  hearty,  and  the  entire  service  is  {wo- 
vided  with  a  well-snstained  enthusiasm  as  distinguished 
from  mere  attention,  or  even  earnestness,  that  so  far  as 
we  know  is  rare  indeed.  The  chnrch  building  itself  is 
worthy  of  passing  notice.  Not  only  is  it  the  largest  in 
the  dty,  but  in  its  interior  finish  is  one  the^lumdacmest 
in  the  country.   During  last  ^iiS^^sHvl&lV^^  ■odd 
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in  ttia  dupel  while  extenuTs  alter- 
a&au  and  improronents  vwe 
made  In  the  chnich  building ;  the 
pews  were  newly  npholsteredt  the 
pnlpit  refnrnished,  the  wood-work 
in  front  with  the  railing  beantifnlly 
paneled,  painted  and  gilded ;  new 
lights  oat  in  the  roo^  the  heavy 
front  balustrade  running  rotmd 
the  gallery  cat  down  wd  a  light 
and  elegant  railing  mhotitated* 
three  siagmflioent  gilt  coronas  nuh 
pended  from  the  rooif  with  smaller 
ones  to  match  mnning  xonnd  be- 
neath the  galleries,  and  the  whole 
ohnrch  bean  tif ally  fresooed.  mak- 
ing, as  has  been  said,  one  of  the 
handsomest  charches  in  the  oonu- 

try,  and  one  of  which  Philadelphia  may  well  boprond. 
During  the  past  eighteen  montba  278  persons  hare  united 
with  the  ohnrch — 169  on  profeemon  and  109 letter  b(m 
other  ohurehes;   The  total  membership  is  about  1,80(K 

Saoh,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Bethany  eoter- 
prise,  oommenong  twenty-three  years  ago  with  2  teaoh- 
en  and  27  8oholar&  To-day  it  has  2,174  scholars 
and  187  teachers  and  officers.  "What  has  been  done 
at  Bethany  can  be  done  elsewhere.  Let  yonng  men 
be  enoouraged  to  engage  in  sach  work.  It  is  a  gfeat 
thing  to  navigate  safely  and  succeasfally  a  vessel  built  to  a 
man's  hand ;  but  the  gratifloation  and  honor  are  much 
greater  of  repairiug  to  the  forest,  hewtog  down  the  sturdy 
oak,  laying  the  keel,  planting  the  timbers,  sheathing  the 
Teasel,  launohing  her,  rigging  har,  fitting  her  for  the  voy- 
age, and  thus  conducting  on  the  billowy  path  a  folnrio  ere- 
ated  by  a  man's  own  hand.  This  is  the  h^^hest  aohiero- 
ment  ia  navigation.  Without  a  figure,  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  manage  a  sehool  or  church  collected  to  a  man's  hand  ; 
bat  a  far  better  thing  to  gather  from  a  godless  world  a 
multitude  of  those  who  shall  be  spiiitual  stones  in  the 
great  oelestiai  building. 

Yonng  men,  see  what  one  young  man  has  aooompliabed ; 
go  and  do  likewise. 


TBS  PDUT  BCTHUrr  OHAPIL. 


BowLANs  Htt.l  says 
the  pnlpit  who 
is  not  a  good 
preacher  out  of 
it ;  and  no  man 
in  the  world 
has  a  right  to 
stand  up  for 
God, '  if  God 
has  not  adorned 
him  with  per- 
sonal holiness. 
We  should 
preach  by  what 
we  are,  aa  well 
as  by  what  we 
Bay," 

MlSSIONABT 

zeal  should  not 
be  suffered  to 
de|>end  upon 
reports  of  snc- 
oessful  opera- 
tions in  the 
field,  or  on  the 


'  That  man  is  a  bad  {ffeadier  in 


BfTBAHT  AS  IT  MOW  iruni. 


namtion  of  thiilllng  fnoidenls 
omineoted  with  the  work  abroad. 
Such  fuel  will  not  give  a  steady 
heat  The  best  inspiration  to 
Ohristian  labor  oomes  not  from 
what  we  see  of  results,  but  from 
what  we  believe  oonoeming  the 
promise  and  power  of  Hiin  in 
whose  name  we  toiL  One  of  onr 
missionaries,  writing  in  the  midst 
of  many  outward  signs  of  pro- 
mise, says :  "It  seems  as  if  the 
dear  fbTtned  pec^dewith  yon  could 
wi^t  the  grand  leisnre  of  heaven 
to  know  how  mnoh  and  what  the 
Lord  the  King  Ueases.  I  see 
through  a  glass  darkly  only  ;  but 
it  is  unspeakably  preoions  to  work 
on  in  His  nght  ahme,  as  it  veiQ^  and  wait  lor  the  gltny 
to  be  remled.'* 

Dr.  Wiluau  M.  TatiiOB,  in  a  lecture  before  the  theo- 
l(^oal  students  of  New  Haven,  q>eaking  of  the  minister's 
library,  said  :  "  This  ahould  be  in  the  pleasantest  room  in 
his  own  home — not  in  the  ohnrch.  There  receive  your 
callers.  Enow  every  book  in  your  library.  Arrange  them 
acotoding  to  subjeots.  On  derotional  shelf  hava  your 
Bible^  Imitation  of  Ohrls^  Augustine's  Oonfessiims,  eta 
On  eommentatot'B  ahtU,  first  of  all,  have  Hdaltiiew  Henry, 
then  Oalvm,  eko.  Buy  oomm«itaries  on  separate  books 
only  as  you  need  them.  Books  of  reference,  a  few  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  and  a  good  theologioal  review  are  also 
necessary.  A  library  is  not  a  collection,  bat  a  growth. 
Don't  buy  fuiy  book  till  you  absolutely  need  it," 

Wb  are  apt  to  think  that  having  our  own  way  is  the 
most  desirable  thing  in  the  world.  But  it  is  a  great  mia* 
take.  There  is  really  more  fdeasnre  in  submitting  to  the 
will  of  oar  Heavenly  Father  than  in  having  oar  own  wfU. 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done,"  is  aapring  of  sweet  oon- 
tmtment  There  is  no  greater  joj  than  that  of  mbmitting 
to  the  infinitely  wise  will  of  Qod. 

The  Scriptures  teach  ns  that  Qod  is  a  Being  whose 
character  is  the  standard  of  perfection,  whose  almightineas 

or  self  -  suffi. 
oienoy  is  the 
sonrae  of  etcr- 
n  a  1  strength, 
whose  glorj  is 
the  li^  and 
joy  of  life. 
God  is  Jeho- 
vah, the  alMo- 
Inte  Being ; 
He  is  Spirit, 
the  tme  object 
of  personal 
worship ;  He  is 
light,  rqielling 
all  imparity  ; 
He  is  love,  dif> 
using  His  good- 
ness through 
the  nnivera& 

I^VE  what 
you*TO  done  for 
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THEBES  AMP  ITS  RUINS. 
Bt  B>anuiJ>  Stuaxi  Pmua. 

No  CBTT  o(  the  <^  World  oan  still  diow  so  maoh  of  her 
lormar  splendor  as  Egyptian  Thebes.  Her  ancient  rival, 
Hamphis,  is  marked  only  by  the  Tsst  necropolis,  Babylon 
by  shapelesB  mini^  Ninereh  by  bnried  palaoes.  Of  im- 
perial Bome  not  so  mnoh  snrriTes  ;  loxnrioos  Bagdad  has 
been  snooeeded  by  a  porertyHrtcioken  ffforinoial  town  cov- 
ering (he  mins  of  (he  palaoes  of  the  masters  of  the  East. 
Where  are  the  snmptnons  edifices  of  OtmstanHne  in  his 
seat  of  empire  f  where  tiia  i^ittering  domes  of  Teemoor  at 
Samarkand  ?  Elaewfaare  the^imagiaation  alone  can  rerive 
the  former  glories  of  which  the  trace  has  been  swept  away, 
or  oter  which  the  monnmenta  of  later  time  have  cast  new 
and  transforming  assooiationa.  At  Thebes  alone  can  yon 
Uto  again  in  the  midst  of  the  greatness  of  three  thonaand 
years  ago,  nndistorbed  by  the  ohnnges  of  the  times  be- 
tween and  hj  the  new  life  of  to-day. 

Not  one  of  the  many  temples  of  Thebes  has  wholly  dia- 
uppetted  t  some  axe  almoat  perfect ;  many  of  the  royal  and 
peivate  tcnnbs  were,  until  ttie  toorist  oamey  besh  with  ocdcrs 


will  some  day  fall  in  oonfnsed  rain  as  hj  the  shook  of  an 
earthquake.  Bn(  this  final  oatastro|^  of  fiie  greateBt 
temple  has  not  yet  oome.  There,  as  elsewhere,  we  oan 
still,  in  quiet  diambers  nntoaohed  by  the  army  of  spoilez!^ 
see  the  former  magnificence  of  tiie  capital ;  or  yet  more, 
can  be  carried  back  into  the  past,  when  we  descend  into 
some  anfiaited  royal  tomb  deep  in  the  rock  of  the  silent 
Talley  of  the  west^  on  whose  walls  yet  shine  the  mystic  pio- 
tnres  of  the  fate  of  the  sonl  in  the  world  beyond  the  grare. 

The  origin  of  the  great  city  is  obscure.  Unlike  Mem- 
phis, Thebes,  her  sonthera  rival,  won  pre-eminence  hj 
slow  degrees.  It  was  toward  the  cHose  of  the  dark  age 
marked  by  the  rnle  of  Hanee  that  a  new  line  of  kings 
arose  in  the  upper  oonntiy,  w'th  Thebes  for  their  capital. 
At  first  thej  were  merely  noblea  ;  then  one  became  a  local 
king,  and  his  BnooesBora  won  the  whole  dominion  of  E!gypt 
These  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty.  Their 
data  mnst  be  before  Abraham,  probably  some  centuries 
earlier ;  but  it  is  not  yet  certain,  so  obscure  is  the  early 
chronology  of  E^ypt. 

Thne  it  was  not  by  deliberate  selectim,  as  in  the  wise 
bhdoe  of  the  site  of  Uemphia     HeneSf  but  l:^  the  aod- 
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.  as  of  yesterday.  Thebes  yet  stands,  in  spite  of  the  cen- 
tariee  <A  txoable  that  presaged  the  Assyrian  oonqoett^  the 
mthleai  sack  by  Assnr-ban-habal,  true  grandson  of  Senna- 
cherib^ the  raging  wantonness  of  mad  Oambyans,  the  ieon^ 
odastio  leal  of  the  eariy  Church,  the  barbarism  of  the 
stupid,  utilitarian  Turk,  The  beanty  of  the  ancient  city 
has  erven  survived  a  worse  ^emy  than  all  theae — the  selfish 
and  vain  modem  tourist,  who  desfax^s  a  document  of  the 
worid*B  hist(»y,  or  a  record  of  antique  belief,  to  carry 
away  a  few  hieroglyphics  he  cannot  understand,  and,  like 
a  nozions  reptile,  marks  his  trail  wiUi  the  vulgar  sorawl  of 
\iB  nnkuown  nam^  while  his  asses  axe  stalled  in'a  n^al 
tomb  near  h^.  One  could  fill  pages  with  the  stoiy  of  fiiia 
WOTst  plague,  telling  how  one  tourist  ordered  her  drago- 
man to  out  out  Joseph's  heed,  as  she  thought  it,  from  the 
only  picture  of  the  arrival  of  a  Shemite  family  in  Egypt ; 
how  otiietB  broke  in  by  night  and  demolished  a  sculptured 
wan,  to  steal  the  ftngle  known  figure  portraying  the  wife  of 
a  ddef  of  the  spi(to-2and  ;  both  priceleas  doonmenta  of  hia- 
toii7  and  eUmolc^.  Besides  tiie  rage  of  oouqnettos  and 
the  industrious  destruction  of  ignmst  touristy  Nature 
at  iniebefl  is  proring  tiiat  even  flie  maadve  arbhitaeture  of 
Egypt  CBimot  resist  her  patient  fteoe&  The  nitron  soil  is 
dowly  undermining  the  vaat  ocdomu  ol  El-Eanuk,  whieh 
Vol.  Z.  Mo.  1^ 


dent  of  success,  that  a  small  provincial  town  became  the 
capital  of  Egypt  The  posititm  was  fit  for  a  great  city, 
but  too  far  sonth  for  (he  oenfire  of  govenunent,  and  thus 
nearer  to  the  mb  bordv  of  Ethiopia  than  to  iha  danger- 
Siuf^lr^tiara  on  the  northeast  and  northwest 

More  than  four  hundred  miles  by  the  river  south  of 
Cairo  and  Memphis,  the  Nile  valley  widens  on  the  east, 
forming  a  great  amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  distant 
mountains ;  while  on  the  west  the  same  rocky  barrier,  after 
almoat  tonohing  the  river,  retires,  leaving  a  narrow  semi- 
oirde.  Unlike  the  level  desert-wall  of  the  rest  of  Egypt; 
the  western  mountain  rises  in  a  peak-like  form  to  the 
unnsmd  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  in  one  place 
falls  to  the  plain  in  a  sheer  scarped  61i£  The  view  from 
dther  sida  of  the  river  is  marked  by  features  unnsoal  in 
the  country.  We  rarely  see  so  wide  a  plain  bounded  by 
mountains,  sAva  far  wider  expanses  with  ft  rocky  wall  in 
the  dim  distance,  and  never  see  pointed  heights  closing  in 
thp  view.  No  monument  stands  on  the  riser's  bank  but 
the  temple  of  El-Uksnr  (Luxor),  conBpioaons\witU  its  long 
ranges  of  colnmns.  In  the  distance  we  discet^  other  great 
temples,  the  fortress-like  gateway  of  El-Kamak,  the  mined 
Bameseum,  the  massive  pile  of  Medesnet-Habeo,  and 
below  the  eliir  Oie  westeii)i|iiL«dl»;ifcz*@1@^  the 
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eotranoes  of  tombs.  The  size  of  the  monnmentB  grows 
on  us  Then  we  are  near  enough  to  gain  a  eoale  hj  which 
to  meuore  them  from  some  passing  flgnre,  bat  they  lack 
the  aonrtion  of  magnitude  which  the  Pyramids,  when  first 
Been,  owe  nuna  to  their  Bttrroimdinga  than  to  their  dimen- 
8ion&  If  the  setting  of  Thebes  is  less  adTaatageons  than 
that  of  Ttfemphis  to  the  vorks  of  man,  it  ia  far  more 
piotoresqne and bsantifoL-  Uhas at onoe channa of  fonn 
and  of  well-defined  expanse,  both  ezo^tkms  to  the  rales 
of  the  Egyptian  landscape ;  noi  does  it  laok  the  great 
river,  here  broadened  by  ialaoidB,  and  offering  long  reaches 
of  mahing  water,  the  stately  palm-groTes,  the  richly- 
colored  landscape,  and  the  solemn  desert-baokgronnd  of 
rook,  all  shining  beneath  a  sky  of  far  deeper  bine  than 
nwthem  Egypt  knows.  Thos  at  Memphis  the  Pyramids 
grow  vpon  ns,  at  Thebes  the  beanty  of  the  soene ;  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  the  great  imperial  mmandis  preferred 
h«r  to  amy  of  the  other  eities,  whioh  were  better  fitted  for 
the  oontrcd  of  the  country,  but  far  leas  tot  repose,  and 
that  they  loved  to  dwell  in  this  beantifal  oirele,  where  the 
monntains  seem  to  shut  one  in  from  the  world  around  as 
in  a  quiet  oasis. 

Thebes,  like  the  other  cities  of  Egypt,  had  a  civil  and  a 
religious  nama  The  dril  name  was  Apia,  **  The  Oity  of 
Thrones,"  which,  with  the  article  "  t "  or  ^'  ta,"  became  Ta- 
Apin,  and  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  the  name  of 
their  own  famous  ci^,  us  oorrnptly  oslled  Thebes. 
The  saoied  name insNu> Amen,  "T^ieCSfyof  Ame&,"The 
god  of  Thebes ;  or  simply^n,  "  The  Oity,"  and  Nn-a,  **  the 
Qreat  (Xty. "  In  these  names  we  xeoogniae  the  No>Ammon 
and  No  of  Scriptura 

The  rdigion  of  Thebes  was  centred  round  the  worship 
of  Amen,  '*the  Hidden,"  in  the  form  Amen-ra,  which  con- 
nected this. local  divinity  with  Ba,  the  sun,  worshiped 
throughout  Egypt  Thus  when  Thebes  became  the  capi- 
tal of  Egypt;  Amen-ra  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  h^ 
of  the  FanUieon.  He  became  both  a  solar  divinity  and  the 
king  of  the  gods.  Dnring  tiie  Empire^  whu  the  Theban 
line  was  snprane^  it  vas  to  him  that  th«  Kings  prayed,  to. 
his  temple  that  tiwy  faton^  the  sp<^  of  many  wan  and 
the  tributes  of  many  nations.  Pwhaps  at  this  time  the 
same  worship  spread  to  the  oasee,  in  one  of  whioh  was  that 
famous  oracle  whioh  carried  the  worship  of  Amen,  under 
the  Gbeek  name  of  Ammon,  to  Oreeoe  herself,  long  before 
Alexander  made  his  pilgriinage  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter 
Amnum,  and  was  saluted  Ij  the  priest  as  the  son  of  the 
dirinily  of  its  temple. 

Booh  was  the  site  and  snoh  the  worship  of  Thebes.  Her 
history  cannot  be  told  here,  for  it  is  tiM  history  of  Egypt, 
almost  the  political  history  of  the  anoimt  world,  for  oen- 
tnriea,  Tet  the  rise,  the  bloom  and  the  decay  of  the  great 
mty  must  be  sketehed.  The  first  line  that  mled  thwe  was 
suooeeded  by  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which  lasted  a  little 
over  two  centuries,  the  hapfdeet  age  of  Egyptian  history. 
Thb  wise  practical  rulers  of  that  time  devoted  their  energy 
and  their  revenues  to  developing  the  vast  agrioultaral 
wealth  of  the  country :  they  watched  the  rising  of  the 
Nile^  and  marked  its  annual  lersl  farup  in  Etliiopia ;  and 
one  of  Hum  oonalmotsd  a  fast  artificial  lake  to  dndn  off 
the  aiqpscflnons  intscs  and  st<«e  them  fw  use  in  irrigating 
that  rioh  oasis  is  mictdls  Egypt,  opening  from  the  Nile 
valley,  which  is  now  called  tiie  Feiyoom.  The  oountry 
was  tiien  rioh  and  |»osperons,  and  the  rulers  had  no  am- 
bition of  foreign  dominion.  The  weaker  Theban  Kings 
who  followed  this  aotive  line  were  at  last  forced  to  sur- 
render their  independence  to  foreign  over-lords,  the  Shep- 
herd Kings,  whose  story  belongs  to  the  City  of  Zoan. 
Oentndei^  many  or  few  we  know  not,  passed,  and  at  last 
from  Thebes  arose  the  ozy  for  indepeodenoe.  A  Theban 


tributary  of  the  stranger-king  tbrew  off  the  yoke,  and  led 
the  nation  in  a  long  and  terrible  war,  which  only  dosed 
when  Egypt  was  ^;ain  free,  and  a  Eicg  of  Thebes  once 
more  the  ruler  of  an  undivided  Stata  This  was  about  B.a 
1600,  when  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  began. 

The  old  capital  was  not  abandoned.  Perhaps  a  soiti- 
meat  dung  to  the  menuny  of  her  Inmer  greatnsas ;  per^ 
haps  Uie  nev  Kings  desired  to  toooh  the  loyalty  ei  their 
own  peoplsk  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  moving  tiie  seat  of 
dominion.  Thus,  the  Kings  of  the  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  I^nastiest  or  we  might  say  of  the  Egyptian 
Empire,  which  nearly  equaled  the  duration  of  those  royal 
lines,  had  Thebes  for  their  oapitaL  Temples  and  tombs 
alike  bear  witness  to  the  splendor  of  this  age— not  the  hap> 
pieet,  but  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  E^pt. 

Then  oame  the  decdine.  Incessant  wars  abroad,  diacon- 
tttit  at  home,  and  the  role  of  feeUe  kinga^  worked  the  fall 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  great  oity  was  no  longw  the  oon- 
stant  seat  of  government,  though  whoso  held  it  added  to 
the  adornment  of  its  temples  on  the  leaser  scale  of  an  ever- 
waning  power.  Tet  even  in  Homer's  timCk  when  the  hand 
of  decay  bad  been  heavy  for  some  three  oenturies,  Thebes 
was  the  greatest  ci^  in  the  poet's  horiaon,  both  for  her 
store  of  wealth  and  for  her  mighty  chariot-force,  that  was 
then  the  backbone  of  war.  And  abont  two  centuries  later 
the  prophet  Nahnm  wrote  a  vivid  description  of  Thebes 
and  of  her  reaources.  In  tiiis  passage,  where  the  name 
No-Amon  al<me  ooonrs  ia  Soripture^  the  prophet  warns 
Ninevdi  \ij  tite  lite  d  a  xivsl  not  inferior  to  hersell,  and 
but  lately  sacked  hj  the  Assyrian  King.  He  says :  "Art 
thou  better  than  No-Amon,  that  was  enthroned  ("The  City 
of  Thrones,')  among  the  Nile-streams,  the  waters  round 
about  her,  her  rampart  flie  sea  (the  Nile),  her  wall  of  the 
sob  Gush  and  Minraim  [were]  her  strength,  and  [it  was] 
inft;iite.  Put  and  Lnlom  trere  tiiy  helpers"  (Nahnm  iil 
6f  9).  Then  follows  the  piteous  narrative  of  the  sack,  the 
mereOess  alaaghter,  and  the  sale  and  captivity  of  even  the 
great  men  among  the  inhabitants  (venw  10).  Assnr>ban- 
habal  gives  us  the  same  sbay  in  the  true  Assyrian  regal 
style.  He  tells  how  lliebes  was  treated  as  a  oonquered 
town,  deiQK^ed  of  gold  and  ^var,  of  preoious  stones  and 
costly  stoffii,  of  horses,  the  treasure  of  the  palace,  of  booty 
which  could  not  be  counted,  of  men  and  women,  or  works 
of  the  sculptor,  all  of  which  were  carried  ta  Nineveh.  This 
was  in  about  &a  666  or  665.  Before  the  oentory  had 
olosed,  the  same  fate  befell  Nineveh  hsatselL 

Vtom  this  great  blow  Thebea  uevw  reeovued ;  suooee^g 
Kings  endeavored  to  repair  her  shattered  edfltota,  but 
Osmbysssh  the  Persian  oonqneror,  repeated  the  tdtgeanoa 
of  the  Asqrrian,  and  debate  the  eaie  of  the  earHw  Greek 
Kings,  Thebes  had  the  misfortone  to  be  the  omtre  of  a 
revolt  against  the  tenth  Ptolemy,  snrnamed  Lathyms.  The 
patriotic  party  made  their  last  stand  in  the  old  city,  whioh 
endured  a  three-yeata'  si^  ;  but  at  length  ahe  was  takra 
onoe  more,  and  dealt  with  by  the  shooessfnl  King  aooord- 
ing  to  his  ruthless  temper.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Cfity 
of  Thrones.  A  dwindling  population  lingered  In  villages* 
abont  the  temides,  and  at  the  Arab  conquest  the  laefc  set- 
tlement  that  was  called  a  towu-irMiBSftted  faj  its  inhab- 
itants. >' 

The  final  deoHDc  of  Th^lMS  the  fOl  of  paganism, 
and  the  distance  of  any  MS4li||||ivtewn,  have  saved  the 
monuments  from  the  fate  oflhjifcUt  Ifaiiyihlfc,  boss  being 
used  for  the  buildiog  materiidivl  >iS«MM«Ulter  capitals. 
Thus  in  the  early  part  of  tUs'  brnttury-  Sie  aq>eet  of  J||S- 
site  must  havs  been  little  changed  "trosh  that  iriiioh  it  m^- 
sented  when  Ptdemy  lathyrus  drew  off  his  vindioSs 
f<ncaB.  The  industry  in  detail  of  tiie.{gttozsnt  tDuxis^ 
irtio  labors  like  the  lat  ^^^^JsQ^^H^^^mon 
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•nisduet  tiian  anj  force  of  nfttuie  ;  and  fifty  years  of 
-tematio  ■{Motion  baa  been  mora  injniloiu  fhaa  the  awilk 
xaga  of  etmqiieron.   Yet  near^  all  the  gnat  edifloea  yet 
atand,  and  the  aeqaenoe  id  piotmes  in  the        tomfaa  ean 
stOl  be  foIloTBd. 

or  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  if  not  of  the  whole  world, 
the  chief  edifice  of  Tbebee,  now  oalled  the  temple  of  £1- 
Kaniafc,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  probably  the  greatest, 
oertainly  the  most  costly.  It  was  dedicated  to  Amen-ra, 
and  was  the  central  shrine  of  Egypt  throi^hont  the  em- 
pixOk  A  patient  Gwman  scholar.  Dr.  Dllmiohen,  has  pab- 
Uabed  a  beantifol  |dan  of  the  whole  strnotare  with  its 
sunmnding  leaser  temples,  |«inting  in  diflbrent  oolois  ttie 
soooeBBiTa  additiona ;  from  which  it  appears  HtMt  from  the 
TwfdflhDynasfytothe  Qreefc  Kings,  daring  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  we  may  discriminate  the  works  of  twenty- 
font  periods,  six  denoting  royal  lines,  eighteen  represent? 
ing  aingle  reigns  whidi  were  ohiefiy  remarkable  for  large 
additions. 

Ho  great  cathedral  or  abbey  shows  Boch  a  raat  sncoession 
of  labor  nor  so  oontianons  a  hisloKy.  It  is  not  alone  that 
wa  ban  here  the  styles  of  many  agis,  and  the  tastes  of 
monandu  of  diffiBxemt  tmgin,  but  eraxy  part  of  the  Taat 
aoonmnlation  is  inscribed  within  and  withont  with  reli- 
tpooM  records  and  historical  narrations,  with  the  ab'flf  pio- 
tores  of  acts  of  homage  to  the  gods,  and  the  lively  por- 
trayals of  great  Tiotories,  all  with  explanatory  insoriptiona,i 
It  ia  not  alone  a  temple,  but  a  library  of  historic  records.', 
Here  is  the  long  list  of  the  conqnests  of  Shishak  which 
mentions  the  Lerite  cities  of  Israel  and  the  Eingdom  of 
Jndali ;  here  the  etiU  earlier  treaty  of  Bamses  II.  with  the 
Hitiitee,  that  long-forgotten  power,  now  only  emerging 
from  obUviim,  whiidi  of  old  snooeasfnlly  disputed  with 
I^pt  the  dominium  of  the  East  These  are  bnt  items  in 
the  list  of  preoiooB  doenments  which  cover  the  walls  of  the 
tmnpla  Tet  more  remains  below  the  earth,  for  every 
clearing  of  the  chambers  yields  new  treasares. 

This  temple,  all  bnilt  of  solid  stone,  is  from  its  stupen- 
dons  size  among  templea  such  as  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
among  tombs.  The  width  of  the  great  enteanoa  gateway 
fadng  the  weat  is  over  360  feet.  The  first  court  measures 
4^29  feet  broad  by  376  feet  long,  and  thenee  we  pass  into 
ihft  hall  of  assembly,  sappwted  by  IM  oolnmn^  those  of 
tha  oentral  aTCona  beb^  nearly  70  feet  Mgh  and  abont  12 
feat  in  diametes;  the  aide  avennes  abont  40  feet  high  and  9 
feet  in  diameter.  The  great  columns  have  capitals  in  the 
onp-Iike  form  of  the  papyrus  flower,  the  lesser  tmee  cap- 
itals in  the  shape  of  the  bud.  In  this  vast  hall  the 
Oaihedral  of  Notre  Dame  could  stand  without  touching 
-tha  walls.  Though  marked  by  the  calamitieF  of  Thebea. 
this  wondxons  monument  <rf  ha  greatness  is  still  over- 
poweringly  grand ;  a  forest  <A  eolomns  rises  tm  every  aide, 
and  wa  ean  aoaroely  beliefe  wa  mora  amidst  the  work  td 
xnen  (rf  our  atrangth  and  oar  proportions.  Going  furOier, 
we  note  the  two  standing  obelisks  of  red  granite  oae  the 
work  of  an  amUtioua  woman,  a  single  block,  108  feet  high, 
-the  tallest  in  the  world,  formerly  coated  with  fine  gold,  at 
onoe  a  historic  monument,  an  arohiteoturd  adornment, 
and  a  lightning-conductor.  The  inscription  on  its  pedes- 
tal tells  us  that  the  whole  Ubor  of  quarrying,  engraviug 
and  setting  up  this  great  monolith  took  ouly  nineteen 
months^  Here  and  b^ond  the  remains  of  tha  temple  are 
be^wd  up  in  a  confusion  thai  makes  us  wonder  at  tiw  pa* 
tianoe  wUo^  oonld  hava  destroyed  no  leaa  than  at  the  psr 
■ttanoa  whioh  fint  oonstmcted  the  mighty  mass;  once  in 
stately  order,  now  piled  up  in  mountainous  heaps. 

Another  great  temple,  that  of  EI-ITksnr,  is  on  the  same 
tMiik  of  the  river ;  but  we  must  cross  to  the  western  side, 
-.Hm  aide  of  tha  tombs,  and  note  the  soooession  of  aepnlchral 


templea.  In  yet  older  times^  each  pyramid  had  its  oha{^ 
not  within  the  building,  as  in  private  tomlM,  but  in  front, 
for  the  graatar  security  of  the  royal  sepulchre,  which  was 
finally  dosed  when  the  Sing's  great  saroophagus  was 
passed  down  to  its  resting-place.  Similarly  the  Theban 
Kings  of  the  empire  were  buried  in  a  seclnded  valley, 
behind  the  mountain,  that  seems  to  guard  their  tombs  as 
it  rises  to  unwonted  height,  and  falla  in  the  sharp  preci- 
pice in  front  of  the  roysl  burial-ground.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  beneath  the  mountain,  rise  a  series  of 
temples,  which,  though  dedicated  to  gods,  yet  ware  tha 
sdpuldbral  ehapels  of  the  Kings,  telling  to  future  thne  tha 
adhievementa  of  their  reigns ;  whila  Uie  stoiy  of  their  bte 
ih  what  the  Egyptians  called  **the  other  wwld**  was  re- 
served for  the  walla  of  their  mysterioos  tombs.  Beginning 
at  the  north,  we  first  see  the  temple  whioh  Ramses  U. 
raised  for  his  father  and  grandfather.  Then  we  reach  the 
greater  monument  he  built  for  his  own  roiown,  the  Bame- 
senm.  Here,  in  the  first  court,  lies  a  fallen  oolossoa  of 
I  the  King,  in  red  granite,  once  60  feet  in  height,  and  weigh- 
ing  over  887  tons,  one  solid  mass,  the  greatest  monolithic 
statue  in  I^ypt  or  in  the  world,  yet  liurled  down  and 
broken  by  the  Assyiisn  or  tiie  Feraian.  This  temple,  for 
purify  of  enrre  and  line  in  its  colnmns,  and  for  the  liveli- 
nesa  of  its  war-somea,  is  nowhere  asnlled  among  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  two  great  Statues  in  the  Plain,  only 
second  in  size  to  the  foUen  one  of  Bamses,  are  almost  all 
that  remain  of  the  great  temple  of  Amenoph  IIX,  an  earlier 
sovereign. '  Yet  further  is  the  vast  pile  of  Medeenet  Haboo, 
the  temple  of  Bamses  HI,  on  tha  walls  of  which  we  see 
the  story  of  his  wars  with  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
Uediterranean,  like  a  Homeric  poem  in  sonlpturs^  and 
am<mg  them  we  tske  note  the  oldest  pf»ttayal  a  aaa- 
fif^tt  in  whfcJi  ti^e  Egyptian  galleys  win  the  victory  againat 
the  aea-fblk  <rf  tha  Mediterranean.  Besides  these^  cAoee 
nndw  the  oli£^  is  the  temple  of  Qaeen  Hatasn  and  her 
brothers,  Thothmes  IL  and  IIL,  of  which  the  chief  in- 
terest lies  in  the  tale  told  both  in  piotorea  and  words  of 
the  expedition  the  adventurous  Queen  sent  to  the  spice- 
land,  bringing  away  its  costly  products,  of  whioh  the 
balm-bearing  trees  were  planted  in  the  oapitsL  Of  the 
third  Thothmes,  the  greatest  Egyptian  oonqneror,  the 
records  are  mora  interesting  at  El-Karnak  Hum  here. 

Between  tha  temlHes  aod  the  mountain,  either  in  da- 
taohed  hills  or  in  tiie  plain,  am  the  seemingly  oountkea 
tombs  of  the  Theban  subjeots,  full,  so  far  bs  the  tourist  has 
spared  them,  of  those  marvelous  pictures  which  enable  us 
to  transport  ourselvee  back  to  the  every-day  hfe  of  three 
thousand  years  ago,  yet  all  speaking  of  the  other  world, 
the  preparations  for  the  last  rites,  the  funeral  procession, 
the  life  to  come.  In  these  delicate  insoriptions,  of  whioh 
every  letter  or  word  ia  a  painted  hieroglyph!^  now  ruth- 
lessly mutilated,  were  repeated  the  lament  of  the  wailing 
women,  the-  ery  of  the  bereaved  wife^  liia  dirge  which  at 
once  saddened  and  oheerad  the  funeral  feast  For  that 
strange  assembly,  with  eating  and  drinking,  mnaie  and 
dancing,  while  it  paid  the  last  honors  to  the  dead,  was 
counseled  in  the  plaintive  song  of  the  harper  to  enjoy 
life,  not  unmindful  of  its  duties  and  of  its  end.  Some  idea 
of  the  splendor  of  these  monuments  may  be  ^ned  from 
the  fact  that  the  largest  tomb  has  an  area  in  its  excavations 
of  over  33,000  square  feet,  all  the  walls  of  the  series  of 
chambeis  except  those  of  sepulture  being  sculptured,  and 
occupies  neariy  an  aora  and  a  quarter  of  rook ;  bnt  tiiis 
is  a  giant  among  tiie  Theban  aepnlohresL 

Far  behind,  in  the  hidden  valley,  an  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  tiie  empire,  deeply  out  into  the  rock,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  mystic  paintings  and  insoriptions  whioh  re- 
cord the  Egyptian  beUef  as  to  tha  world  to^oom&^witii  its 
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trials,  iia  rewards  and  ita  pnniabmmta,  all  defaced  hj  the 
modern  Bpoiler,  thoagh  forty  jeais  ago  some  were  nn- 
toaohed. 

Bach  is  the  briefest  catalogue  of  the  wonders  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  that  great  and  ancient  city,  which  of  all  the 
capitals  of  the  world  apealca  most  eloquently  of  the  times 
that  are  past,  and  echoes  the  thought  of  forgotten  ages, 
telling  the  story  of  the  Ticissitades  of  earthly  fortune 
as  a  warning,  uttering  the  cry  of  human  hope  and  fear 
for  the  hereafter,  as  an  enconragement 


BEFORE  THE  EXODUS. 

Bt  the  Bar.  J.  K.  Whtcoh,  PeuD, 

DtntiNO-ihe  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  obronologers,  the  Iraaelites  lived  in 


Egypt  up  to  the  Exodus,  about  1320  aa,  ItowerBr  bitter 
their  lot  during  part  of  that  period,  it  was  tax  pMferable 
to  that  which  would  have  befallen  them  bad  they  contin- 
ued to  dwell  in  Palestine.  It  was  during'  the  domiuaticm 
of  a  dynasty  of  Arabian  iuTaders,  known  in  biatory  as  the 
Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings  (Egyptian,  Hak  Shaus,.  Ei|ig 
of  Arabs  or  Shepherds),  that  the  ahepherd  tribe  of  Jacob 
found  a  home  in  Egypt,  under  Joseph.  .  But  when  Aohmes, 
or  Amosis,  "  a  new  King  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Exod. 
i  8),  expelled  these  Hyksos,  and  re-established  the  Egyp- 
tian power  in  the  Eighteenth  Dynasfy,  a  change  took  phu^ 
not  only  for  the  Israelites  within  the  boandaries  of  Egypt, 
but  also  for  the  sorrounding  nations.  This  change  was* 
for  the  Israelites,  as  a  people  of  alien  stock  who  bad  been 
farored  by  the  alien  Shepherd  Kings,  a  reduction  to  serv- 
itude. For  the  nations  round  about,  it  was  subjeolion.  to 
repeated  iuvasidnB  by  the  aggrandized  Egyptian  power/ 
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Among  tbesfl^  &t  CNrnquMto  of  Thothmes  L ,  who  aaooe0cled 
Aabnes,  Tbothmw  lU,  and  Seti  I,  fftfher  of  Bummq 
IXt  for  whom  Uw  fortreuee  "Pithom  ud  Bmibmi*' 
(Bxod.  i  11}  van  baillv  upeoially  notableu  Fide*- 
tine  vas  repeatedly  oremm  hoets  who  rednoed  OTen 
distant  Armenia  to  tribnte.  What  fate  would  probablj 
have  befallen  the  Israelites,  had  they  been  exposed  to 
storms  like  these,  is  evjdenL  Their  inhospitaUe  refnge  in 
Egypt  preserved  them. 

The  servitude  of  the  Israelites  probably  varied  in  hard- 
ship under  the  snooessiTe  Kings.  Bamessu  II. » the  same 
»  SesoiAria  (Egyptian,  Sutmtra),  "both  »  great  builder 
imd  a  great  boaster,"  as  Uie  monaments  ahow,  «mpl<o'ed 
them  in  completing  a  ehain  of  fortresses  on.  the  n<»thea8fc> 
em  frontier,  whloh  are  oaUed  "  treasnre^ities  **  in  the 
English  version,  but  more  properly  "  temple-oities."  This 
was  their  "  hard  bondc^e  in  mortar  and  brick "  (Exod. 
L  14).  We  oan  ooont  at  least  sixty  years  of  such  slavery 
under  tiie  long  reign  of  this  King,  until  Ueuephtah  I., 
the  Phaxaoh  of  the  Xlxodus,  suooeeded  to  the  throne. 
Oanal  building— "sorrice  in  the  field,"  was  another  de- 
partment of  thdrioU.  And  yet  even  here  a  ocnnpaisBtoiy 
adnntage  eamo  in.  The  eanal  whioh  th^y  buift  iat 
Bamean  n.,  bam  the  ifver  to  the  Bed  Sea,  WM  the  traok 
of  th^  Exodus,  and  an  indispensable  supiily  of  water  to 
Uie  emigrating  host  The  monuments  represent  the  labor 
of  the  bondm«D  who  built  them,  in  fetohing  water,  molst- 
(^atMT,  kneading  and  molding  the  day,  but  make  no  dis- 
t'Doi  mention  of  the  Israelites  as  snob.  The  term  a^led 
to  the  bondmen  ia  Aperv,  foreigners.  ' 

The  Btme  Providence  prepared  the  Egyptian  xe^ 
trea^  where  the  elect  fimily  of  Jacob  oould  grow  and 
comoUdate  in  aeopxi^  into  %  nation,  while  fhdr  futoxe 
home  WM  being  swept  b^  war,  prepared  for  them  another 
ddtTenmee  ab»--not  merely  from  bondage,  but  rather 
by  means  of  the  bondage,  and  the  hatred  it  inspired,  from 
a  tatai  contentment  with  luxurious,  enervating  and  idol- 
atrons  Egypt  It  is  not  in  the  lap  of  luxury  that  the 
world's  heroes  are  nurtured,  or  great  inspirations  con- 
ceived. It  is  impossible  to  tMnk  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
those  unsurpassed  teachers,  as  springing  up  with  thelr  soals 
of  fire  amid  the  king-wor^p  and  the  beast-voiship  of 
the  soft  and  saperstitionB  valley  of  tlfe  Wle.  This  sug- 
geals  what  was  tiie  real  emancipation  that  tiie  braelitee 
needed— of  the  spirit  more  than  of  the  body ;  bnt^  in 
mxler  to  it  they  most  learn  to  hate  Egypt  and  this  lesson 
must  be  learned  through  slavery.  The  rigors  of  bondage 
were  tbe.neoesaary  birth-pains  of  that  high  and  free  spirit 
which,  on  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  through  elect  onee 
like  Joshua  and  David,  tiie  prophet  teachers  and  the  Ifao- 
cabee  patriotic  John  the  Baptist  the  Blessed  Yii^  and 
her  Divine  Son,  wrought  out  the  contribution  of  Iraael  to 
the  wodd's  conscience  and  the  world's  salvation. 

*'When  the  tale  of  bricks  ia  doubled,  then  oomes 
Hoses."  Such  is  the  Hebrew  cart  of  the  truth  that  the 
climax  of  the  struggle  is  always  the  starting-point  of  the 
new  development  As  in  the  poet's  imf^e  of  the  eagle's 
feather  winging  the  flight  of  the  arrow  that  brings  the 
soaring  eagle  to  the  ground,  so  in  the  story  of  Moses,  at 
once  the  alumnus  of  the  palace  and  the  overthrower  of  the 
tyrant  the  oft-repeated  moral  of  a  worldly  and  selfish 
policy  defeating  itself  is  told.  The  edict  of  death  to  the 
male  children  of  the  Israelites  brings  about  the  rescue  of 
Uoaea  by  the  King's  daughter,  and  secures  to  him  the  best 
training  that  Heliopotis,  *'  the  Oxford  of  Egypt,"  could 
bwtow.  What  Spain  in  the  tenth  oentnry,  with  its  seven- 
teen uoiversitiec^  and  six^-six  public  libraries,  was  to  bar- 
barian Europe  that  was  Egypt,  twenty-three  centuries 
earliOT,  to  a  barbarian  world.   St^hen  briefly  summariaea 


(Acts  vii  22)  the  faraditiops  of  Hoses*  attainmeata  bj  aay-- 
ing:  "Moees  was  learned  in  all  thewisdina  of  the  Egyp- 
tiuu^  and  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds."  Thoa  was 
the  son  of  a  slave  nnwittiugly  equipped  for  hia  minion  aa 

an  emancipator.  The  princess  who  adopted  him  oalled 
him  "  Moses  "  (Egyptian,  mesu,  son).  Bat  his  nniverai^ 
training  failed  to  obliterate  hia  sense  of  kinship  to  hia  own 
people.  "Blood  tells,"  says  our  proverb.  The  religious 
instinct  and  the  free  spirit  of  Abraham  had  descended  to 
him.  The  EpistTe  to  the  Hebrews  suggesto  (xL  24)  that  a 
divine  illumination  bad  quickened  hia  peroeptlona :  "  By 
faith  Mosei^  when  he  was  oome  to  yean^  zefosed  tb  be 
called  tiie  eon  of  Fharatdi'a  daogfalei;" 

But  Hosea's  education  was  aa  yet  bat  half  fliUshed.  He 
had  lieard  a  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  and  had 
responded  to  it  in  the  best  way  he  knew  by  assuming  a 
sort  of  championship,  but  with  the  result  so  often  repeated 
in  other  lives,  of  taming  him  throagh  a  long,  dark  lane  of 
disappointment  into  the  unknown  better  vray.  Neither 
waa  Moses  yet  ripe  fox  his  mission,  not  were  the  people 
ripe  for  it  Stanleiy  pointa  to  what  he  conddezs  **  char^ 
aoteristio  of  the  taiUifnlncss  of  the  Scripture  reo(nd%  that 
his  flight  is  oeoasitmed  rather  the  nudignify  ol  his 
countrymen  than  the  mmlty  of  the  Egyptians."  At 
the  end  of  forfy  years*  residenoe  in  Egypt  Mosea  has  to 
spend  another  forty  years  in  the  desert  of  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula  before  his  training  is  complete.  has  learned 
all  fhat  men  can  teach.  He  has  to  leam  much  that  only 
God  oan  teach,  in  the  school  of  disappointment  and  loueU- 
ness,  of  reflective  sfleooe  and  self-interrogation  and  patient 
waiting.  For  such  lessons  a  fit  amf^theatre  is  found 
amid  the  naked  pradidoea  and  deep  solitudes  of  that  item 
monntain  gronp  where  Sinai  and  Honh  stand.  fDie  life 
of  a  shepherd  gives  him  both  the  ooonpatioii  end  the 
leisoxe,  while  the  family  of  Jethxo  snpidies  both  the 
shelter  and  the  sympathy  which  he  needs.  What  the 
"wilderness  of  Jndea"  was  to  John  the  Baptist^  what 
Arabia  was  to  Paul  after  his  conversion,  that  was  the  desert 
to  Moses — a  school  for  the  quiet  oontemplatiott  of  great 
truths,  for  the  purification  of  motives,  for  the  cultivation 
of  high  purpose  and  pure  faith  in  God.  The  desert  life 
thus  became  to  Hoses  tiie  bridge  of  his  transition  from  a 
prince  to  a  proi^t;  at  once  asperating  and  uniting  the 
Ufb  of  the  fosterobild  of  n»yal^  with  the  Ills  of  the 
saviour  of  a  degraded  and  obstinate  racsu 

During  Moses's  sojourn  in  Hidikn,  he  had  apparentiy 
(Exod.  iv.  1)  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  do  any* 
thing  for  hia  people.  He  had  resigned  his  patriotio  am- 
bition, and  had  accepted  his  disappointmmt  with  that 
patience  that  appears  in  his  subsequent  career.  He  was 
DOW  ripe  in  that  humilify  which  fitted  him  to  underteke 
the  great  work  whose  inspiration  must  be  faith  not  in  man 
bat  in  God.  The  revelation  of  tills  work  opens  with  that 
vision  of  the  Burning  Bash,  wbtoh  so  wonderfully  MjvohiA- 
ized  at  once  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  peo|de  c<atUnnaUy 
tried  and  purified  in  the  fire  of  snflering,  and  the  aaving 
presence  amid  their  trials  of  the  divine  purifying  poww. 
From  out  of  the  flame  in  the  heart  of  the  thorny  acada 
oomes  to  Mosea  that  Divine  Voice  which  became  tiie  in- 
spiration of  hia  after  life^  announcing  the  TTnchangeabla 
Faithfulness  of  tiie  Qaardian  of  the  long-deferred  hop& 
It  is  enough  for  Moses,  but  his  task  will  be  to  commani- 
cate  his  own  faith  to  hia  degraded  nation,  whc^  in  their 
bondage,  had  lost  fidlh  in  the  God  of  tiielr  father^  and 
had  become  vorshipera  of  the  i^cyptian  deitiae  (Josh.  xzIt. 
14).  And  so  hi  their  behaU  Moses  begs  that  tl|tf  Divine 
Name  may  be  announced  in  terms  of  hope  and  power. 
<•  And  Moses  said  onto  God,  Behold,  Jf  fiomf  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  enQialiiBciriirSMJiyg  Ube  God* 


Before  the  Escodus. 


as 


of  jonr  iBtben  hiit3i  amt  me  nnU>  jon  ;  and  thej  ihall  laj 
to  me,  Wh«t  is  his  name  t  what  aluU  I  say  nnto  them  ? 
And  Qod  said  nnto  Uosee,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM  :  and  he 
Mtd,  Thus  sbalt  thoa  say  nnto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AH 
hath  sent  me  onto  jou  "  (Ezod.  iii.  13,  14),  The  praetioal 
objeot  of  the  request  reqmrse  a  {naotioal  oonstmoUon  of 
the  teplj.  It  is  a  vord  for  the  fatore  that  is  needed. 
Kot  in  the  met^ihjitoal  seiue  of  oar  omuncn  versiiHir— "  I 
am  that  I  am,"  as  a  disolonin  of  tiio  s^-existent  and 
eternal  natoze  of  Deity,  bat  in  a  senss  salted  to  the  dim 
intelligenoe  and  dimmer  hope  of  the  disoonraged  boadmen, 
mast  the  two  fatnre  tenaee  of  the  Hebxer  Terb,  literally, 
"I  vill  be  who  I  irill  be^"  be  understood :  From  fatare  to 
fatare  I  will  be  the  same  in  faithf olnees  to  Tisit  and  d»> 
lirer  My  people.  Say  to  them.  The  Name  ot  Him  wfao 
sends  me  to  yoa  is^  /  wiS  bg  all  that  yoa  need. 

li  is  too  mnoh  to  say,  as  many  Protestant  commentators 
do,  thak  the  Divine  Banslor  of  this  Name  was  Ohnsfc. 
The  New  IMunent  writen,  witii  all  their  diligenoe  to  dis- 
eorer  Ohriat  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  failed  to  pi^t  ns 
to  Bim  as  hcve.  Still,  we  may  say  it  is  As  Bom  Ood,  whom 
Hoses  heard  spiking  from  the  aoaoia-flame,  whom  the 
Apostles  heard  qteaking  from  the  Hps  of  the  Lord  Jeeos^ 
soMwding  to  the  Name  which  He  annoonoed  as  His  "  mem- 
orial onto  all  generations"— /lotff  be  all  that  yon  need, 
from  fatare  to  fatare  the  same, 

Moses  pot  off  his  sandals  belnw  the  Bnzning  Bosh,  as 
on  holy  ground.  And  there  he  indeed  oroseed  the  thzeshr 
^  <4J  *  ^  tbftt  ever  dwelt  benoeftvth  as  within  a  temj^ 
—file  bonndazy  that  separated  the  tm-thirds  ot  USe  already 
spent  in  varied  preparatiiMi  for  that  snpreme  honr  and  for 
all  tiiat  was  to  follow,  from  his  ognseorated  career  as  the 
Prophet  and  lAwgirer  of  the  Jewi^  Ohoroh. 

As  we  cross  this  threshold  with  Moses,  we  see  tittt  he 
has  fulfilled.  In  his  kmg  waiting,  that  eesential  condition 
for  Uie  aocompGahment  of  a  task,  which  oonsiata  in  an 
adequate  measare  of  its  diffloa^.   Instead  of  that  impek> 
nous  readiness  to  smite  the  EgyptiaDi^  in  wUoh  ha  set  out 
forty  years  befbfi^  he  is  now  bnrdened  with  eoiiTioticHis  of 
ttie  anrendinsss  oi  his  people,  and  of  his  own  powwlesfr- 
neas  in  penoasiTe  speech.   His  long  sojoom  witii  the 
shepherds  ot  Midian,  while  it  enabled  him  to  retnm  to 
Egypt  with  safety  (Ezod.  iv.  19),  seemed  to  pnt  a  barrier 
betveen  hun  and  Ae  hearts  of  his  belored  peo^de,  to  whom 
he  woald  appear  as  a  stranger,  perhaps  with  all  the  re- 
membered discredit  of  his  formor  ill  saooess  and  his  exile 
attoohing  to  him.   These  reasonable  fears  are  remored  1^ 
the  sppply  of  what  be  deems  an  essential  means.  IDs 
bcother  Aaron,  the  head  of  the  tribe  ot  Levi,  is  conjoined 
irifli  him  as  tike  neoessaiy  Bp<Aesmsn.   Not  that  ICoosa 
vss  Mtoally  deficient  ia  eloqamoeb   His  disohumer  of 
mstoiioal  power  (Ezod.  It.  10),  we  oan  aeoept  only  in  the 
sabjeotiTe  sens&   He  doubtless  spoke  as  be  felt,  and  he 
probably  feli^  In  that  matter,  somewhat  as  Paul,  who  was 
no  mean  orator,  felt,  when  he  spoke  of  "  the  foolishness  of 
preabbing,"  compared  merely  as  a  human  agency  with 
the  Ineitia  and  reedatanoe  to  be  overcome.    But,  in  think- 
ing of  Moses's  actoal  oompetenoy  as  a  spefOcer,  we  may  ask. 
What  eloqaenoe  is  oomparaUe  to  that  lofty  and  majestic 
uttexanoeh  which  is  bran  of  intoitions  obtained  anud  the 
gnmdenr  of  natore  from  solitary  oommonings  wiUi  Qod  ? 
Mosa^  however,  distrusting  himself,  thooj^  trusting  Qod, 
iriafafls  to  do  what  all  wise  tmst  in  God  must  do,  that  is, 
to  adapt  means  to  ends,  snch  as  the  conditions  of  suooess 
seem  to  require.   The  people  will  certainly  listen  to 
Aaron,  If  not  to  him.   To  insure  a  hearing  of  his  message, 
he  viU  deliver  it  through  Aaron,  while  he  himself  will  fill 
the  soul  of  Aaron  with  the  wisdom  that  ccniua  to  him 
tcom  Ood  (Ekod.  ir  16). 


"Bat,**  says  Stanley,  "^aron,  the  prinoe-and  prieelt  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  view  of  history  ;  and  Moses, 
the  dnmb,  backward,  disinterested  Prophet,  oontinoes  for 
all  the  foremost  leader  of  tb«  ohooea  people,  the  wit- 
ness  that  something  more  is  needed  for  the  guidanoe  of 
man  than  high  hereditary  office  or  the  gift  of  finent  speech, 
a  rebuke  alike  to  an  age  that  puts  its  trust  in  j^iesta  and 
nobles,  and  an  age  that  pats  its  tmst  in  preaidun  and 
speakers.** 

The  same  adaptation  of  means  to  endii^  which  appears  In 
Moses*  taking  Aaron  for  his  spokesman,  appears  also  in 
the  diplomat^)  form  in  whioh  he  first  put  the  proposition 
of  the  Exodus,  as  a  three  days*  journey  into  the  desert  to 
celebrate  a  religious  solemnity.  This  was,  of  oourae,  the 
only  form  in  which  Pharaoh  could  be  expected  to  hear 
the  petition.  It  was,  moreover,  the  form  in  whioh  the 
thought  of  leaving  Egypt  would  enoounter  least  resistanoe 
from  saoh  ot  the  people  as  feared  the  desert  more  than 
they  hated  Egypt. 

**  The  official  reoordfl,'*  sa^  Iienmmant,  **  ate  sQent  on 
{his  subject  [the  history  ot  the  Ezodns],  as  they  are  <m  all 
disasters  not  retrieved  by  snbsequent  saooessee.  Bat  the 
Bible  narrative  bears  unmistakaUe  marks  of  absoluto  his- 
torical tmth,  and  agrees  perfecUy  with  the  stato  ot  things 
in  Egypt  at  this  period.  Thus  the  constant  coming  and 
going  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  from 
the  land  of  Qoshen  necessarily  supposes  the  zesidenoe  of 
the  King  at  Memphis.  Now,  Menephtah,  the  son  <rf 
BamessnUfis  predsely  the  only  King  of  the  IHneteenlli 
Dynasty  who  made  tiiis  seocmd  capital  of  Egypt  his  o(ak- 
stant  xeaidenoe.*' 

The  means  by  wUdi  the  iron  grasp  ot  tyranny  was 
made  to  relax  and  let  its  bondmen  go,  however  extra- 
ordinary th^  were,  are  the  only  adequate  oause  by  whioh 
the  Exodus  oan  be  aooounted  for.  The  broken  and  iqia- 
thetio  spirit  of  the  Israelites  is  apparent  Clearly  it  was 
by  no  dating  or  prowess  of  tiidrs  that  their  freedom  was 
seeured.  The  <uly  assignable  oaaas  for  the  ooasent  of 
the  despot  to  tiieir  departore  must  be  foimd  in  Ui  oonvlo- 
tion  that  to  ludd  tiiem  was  to  inenr  the  wraUi  of  Heaven. 
Here  is  a  aolBoieBt  pcfyefaological  basis  for  tiie  Ondibility 
of  tlie  narrative. 

A  natotal  bams  appears  also  in  the  faot  that  mtut  of  the 
plagnes  whioh  broke  the  resolution  of  the  King— the  red- 
dened river,  the  flies,  the  locusts,  the  murrain,  the  storm, 
the  air  darkened  with  aand-douds,  are  visitations  to  whioh 
Egypt  is  liable,  however  rardy  some  of  them  occur,  ne 
snpOTuataral  elemoit  appears  in  their  being  predicted  by 
MoBSfl,  and  oooorring  as  predicted,  and  disappearing  as 
thonc^  hf  his  oomnumd  at  the  entreaty  of  tiie  King.  To 
mark  them  as  proceeding  from  a  higher  power  than  was 
recognised  in  the  Egyptian  tomples,  Moses  began  tttese 
demonstrations  in  forms  that  o(mld  be  counterfeited  by 
the  tricks  of  "the  magicians,"  members  of  the  priestly 
order,  whose  impostures,  of  ooorse,  were  facilitated  by  the 
willing  credoUty  ot  the  King.  Having  thus  matched 
themselves  witii  Moses,  thdr  inferiority  was  all  the  more 
apparent  when  he  went  to  lengths  in  whioh  no  legerdemain 
could  follow  him.  Doubtless  there  was  a  ni^nral  basis  in 
Moaes  himself  tox  tiie  ezhibitton  of  some  <rf  these  wonden, 
tiinnigh  a  long  familiarity  with  natoral  pfaenomma  amonnt- 
ing  to  a  certain  presdenoe.  Bat  we  must  recognise  abova 
all  this  what  tiie  magicians  confessed  as  *'  the  finger  ot 
Qod,"  appearing  at  least  in  the  snooessive  preannoance- 
ments  and  rapid  suooession  of  the  calamities  in  whioh  the 
Egyptian  obstinacy  gradually  melted.  Any  of  those 
phenomena,  whether  predicted  or  not,  m^ht  have  appeared 
singly,  without  being  ranked  as  any  more  than  extraordj- 
nary,  excepting  tiie  simulta^^^|^tti|^jig^M^orn. 


Open-air  Preoohing  in  England. 


Tbe  OTidflooa  of  their  sdnenknu  natnre  is  atnudoKvej 
growing  vith  the  aoonmTilatioii  of  the  phenomena  as  pre* 
dieted  oaaaei  tending  to  inrodnoe  s  preannoanoed  result. 

The  xepngnsnoe  of  many  minda  trained  in  sdeoti&o 
modes  of  thought  to  admit  the  oocnrrenoe  of  * '  miraoolonfl  " 
and  "snpematnral  '*  events  amid  the  stable  order  of  nafenxe 
ahows  signs  of  giving  vaj.  Partly,  it  may  be,  throngh  a 
juster  ocmoeptiott  of  miracles  as  signifying  no  violation  of 
any  lav  of  natnxe^  bat  rather  the  ineoihiiig  into  the  oom- 
ttum  order  of  oanaas  of  soma  oanae  of  %  higher  aeda.  A 
"minude"  is  nmplj-  a  physical  eCEsot  whioh  is reuonaUy 
attribntabla  to  a  canse  of  a  higher  <nder  ttum  ttie  oanses 
disooverable  in  homan  agents  or  in  natural  forces, 

Josephns  is  our  authority  for  seeing  aa  Egyptian  version 
of  the  Exodos  in  a  story  of  the  driving  out  of  Egypt  into 
Canaan  of  a  horde  of  lepers  headed  by  one  Osarsiph,  a 
priest,  alleged  to  be  the  same  as  Hoses.  Aoowding  to 
Lenormant,  however,  (his  event  was  subsequent  to  the 
Eizodns,  and  was  simply  a  servile  war,  whioh  broke  out  in 
a  wretohed  mnltitnde  ot  lepers  and  other  ontoasts,  whom 
Hmephtah  bad  gathered  and  put  to  labor  on  the  puldio 
wwksL  Josephna,  he  thinks,  has  oommitted  a  shear  fabri- 
eation  in  o(mneeting  Ibses'  name  with  this  afEkir.  ' 

Silent  as  the  Egyptian  records  are  oonoeming  the  great 
emigration  which  depopulated  the  fertile  Goshen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was,  aa  Stanley  saya,  **a  crisis  in 
Egyptian  as  well  as  in  Hebrew  history."  The  preoeding 
reign  of  Bamessn  IL  had  been  a  period  of  decline,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  nation  had  beoi  gradnally  enervated 
throofi^  yean  of  granny.  Under  his  son  and  sno* 
esaaor.  Menephtah,  a  series  of  disoiden  and  disasters 
slowly  impaired  the  stnngth  of  the  kingdom.  Invaders  of 
the  Felasgio  race  from  the  north  devastated  lower  Egypt, 
as  the  Northmen  twenty<three  hundred  years  later  devas- 
tated the  ooasts  of  Europe.  Although  beaten  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle  they  were  still  strong  enough  to  obtain  from 
Menephtah  allotments  of  land.  Suooeeding  this  oame, 
after  the  series  of  physioal  oslamities  that  swept  the  oonn- 


ivy,  die  Exodu,  earrying  aw^  ak  onoa  tfavea  adIUoK 
peot^  artisans,  agrionltcuisiB  and  diepherds,  a  heavy  loss 
to  any  oonntry,  sod  a  heavy  drain  donbtlsss  upon  Egypt, 
enfeebled  as  it  already  was.  Bonsen  deolaiea  tiie  Exodns 
to  have  been  "  a  nail  strode  into  the  ooffin  of  the  Egyptian 
monardhy."  The  history  of  the  sabaeqaenft  dedlina  of 
Egypt  confirms  this  view. 


OPEN-AIR  PREACHING  IN  ENGLAND 
Bt  O.  H.  Fm, 

Fbox  the  printed  fl|ieoimens  ot  ihem  irUoh  axe  aztaat, 
we  are  able  to  see  that  many  of  the  outdoor  sermons 
preaohed  in  Old  Zjondtm  were  quite  maeterpieoes  of  their 
kind ;  and  one  preaohed  by  Barrow  during  Easter,  16T1, 
at  the  Spital,  is  said  to  have  oeoupied  more  than  tiiree 
hours  in  its  delivery.  "It  is  characteristic  of  him,"  says 
Ur.  Waoe,  referring  to  Barrow  and  his  famous  discourse, 
'*  that,  preaching  to  a  rioh  audience,  and  liimadf  a  stanch 
oamlier  and  a  champion  of  eatablished  order,  be  does  not 
hesitate  to  deolaie  that,  in  the  existli^  degree,  the  differ- 
enoea  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  not  natnnd.  It  was  ain, 
he  exclaima,  which  *  begat  these  ingrossings  and  inolos- 
ures  of  things  ;  it  ftn-ged  those  two  small  pestilent  words, 
m«imt  and  tuum,  and  we  are  bound  iu  some  measure  to 
redress  the  balanoe  thus  disturbed.*  "  In  advocating  lib- 
erality and  qooting  examples,  he  was  able  to  give  honor 
to  the  Oity  of  London,  which  was  donbtlees  well  pleasing 
to  the  dvie  gxandees  who  helped  to  swell  his  audience  on 
so  anspieions  an  oooaaiMi. 

In  the  seventeentii  oentnry,  open-air  preaching,  both  in 
England  and  France,  ms  frequently  of  tbe  most  extra- 
ordinary  oharaoter,  especially  in  the  times  of  pttsectiti<m. 
In  the  days  of  tiie  Grand  Monarch,  otherwise  the  odious 
tyrant,  Louis  XIV..  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  Bevolu- 
tiou  whioh  devastated  the  oonntry  a  oonple  of  generationa 
after  his  death,  the  French  Protestants  met  stealthily 
among  the  mountains,  or  in  leas  likefy  places,  under  cover 
of  darkness  and  storm.  In  the  life  of  Benjamin  Dn  Flan, 
a  desaription  of  erne  of  these  meetings  is  given,  which, 
though  it  may  ai^Msr  to  us  snffleiently  extraordinary.  Is 
similar  in  cbsraeter  to  many  others :  "  At  length  tite  night 
arrived,  and  with  it  a  odld  and  penetrating  rain.  Tlie 
weather  was  fearfnL  God  had  evidentiy  favored  us ;  we 
stole  away  stealthily,  leaving  our  old  men  sorrowful  and 
our  mothers  praying  f or  u&  I  had  not  yet  reached  my 
eighteenth  year ;  my  sister,  my  brother  and  my  father  ac- 
companied mCk  On  the  road  we  met  tiie  sentinels  at  thar 
posts  already,  who  pnmiiaed  to  keep  good  watch.  The 
Msembly  was  already  nnmerons  idien  we  arrived ;  for  the 
whole  Tannage  had  floeked  thitlier.  What  a  sad  spacta- 
de  I  Hu  clothes  of  the  women,  the  girls  and  the  ohildren 
dripx>ed  with  water ;  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  deep 
hoUowa,  made  a  plaintive  hon^g ;  and  to  light  up  the 
cavernous  depths,  there  wi»e  a  few  small  lanterns,  whose 
feeble  gleam  only  rendered  the  darkness  of  the  place  more 
horribl&"  The  pastor,  dressed  like  a  peasant,  expounded 
tlie  words  of  Ohrist— "  He  that  shall  endure  to  the  end 
shall  be  saved  " — a  precious  portion  for  snch  a  time  and 
plaoe ;  bok  before  he  had  ilnished,  the  soldiers,  aa  good 
serraDtfl  of  King  and  Pope,  were  firing  npon  the  pec^e, 
and  many  never  reached  their  homes  aliv& 

At  Wain-wood,  near  rotehin,  there  is  a  romantic  ddl, 
where  John  Bunyan  was  accustomed  to  preach  to  his  fol- 
lower when  the  rigoroos  laws  against  Nouoonformity  pre- 
vented their  assembling  in  a  more  open  manner.  The 
place  was  visited  in  1863  by  Mr.  Offer,  the  aooomplished 
editor  of  Bnnyan's  works,  who  says :  "  It  is  a  most  ro- 
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milM  fnun  TUfa^hin,  We  had  some  diffioalt/  in  Timfcing 
oar  nj  through  the  underwood— omshing  the  bMulifnl 
hyiflintlis  and  primroBes  \rhioh  oovered  the  ground  in  the 
riohflrt  profnsion ;  and  near  the  top  of  the  hill  we  aad- 
denly  oame  npon  this  8ingnha>  dell.  A  natural  little  em- 
inence formed  the  pnlpit,  while  the  dell  would  hdd  under 
iti  shade  at  leaat  a  thoosand  people.** 

On  ooming  to  the  present  day,  wa  shall  find  thi^  oar 
modem  loivfloges,  the  inoreaae  of  wealth,  the  deT6l<^ment 
cS  the  arts  and  the  i^nresd  of  edacation  hare  not  dimin- 
ished the  ever-existing  need  for  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to 
the  people  in  the  open  air.  Thtu  the  Open-air  Miarion 
was  inaagnrated  twenfy-seren  years  ago,  and  the  object  of 
the  sooiefy  is  *'  to  enoonrage,  regnlate  and  improve  "  this 
iateresting  branch  of  Christian  serrioe,  whtoh  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  nnderralne.  In  UA  Upper  fionse  of 
OmTOoatkm  the  Bishop  of  licAifleld  last  year  presented  a 
petition  Ikom  the  Sociefy  lor  (ha  Employment  of  Addi- 
tional Omatea^  setting  fnth  "  the  desiraMU^  of  ontdoor 
preaohing  in  snoh  a  manner  as  shall  show  that  the  Ohnroh 
is  going  forth  to  falfill  her  mission  of  preaohing  the  Gospel 
to  every  ereatorft'*  Some  of  the  bishope,  in  their  oha^ies, 
ue  strong  advooating  the  praotioe ;  and  the  dtf  mis- 
siDnariea  of  Xjondon,  who  at  first  were  prohibited  from 
preaohing,  now  hold  thonsands  of  servioes  anonally. 

In  regard  to  the  need  for  snch  efforts,  we  may  qaote  the 
wtads  Bp(Aan  aoma  time  sgo  hj  tha  Arohbishop  of  Osnter* 
boiy  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Uini«m,  held  in  the 
gnnnda  of  I«mbeth  Fslaoe :  "It  is  ealcohded  that  the 
matrqpolia  incraaaea  annually  40,000  living  souls. 
Not,  whaterer  efforts  may  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
uselnhieas  of  the  Church  acoording  to  its  prescribed  and 
regalar  maobinoy,  yon  will  all  see  that  it  is  quite  impoasi- 
bla  for  any  regular  efforts  of  ordained  olergy  to  keep  pace 
with  this  ever-growing  p<^mlation  ;  and  whht  a  wise  cler- 
gyman does  in  his  parish  and  neighborhood  is*fco  enlist  the 
lympathr.  and  not  only  the  sympathy,  but  the  active  oo- 
operstion,  of  every  man  and  of  every  womu  ready  to 
lake  his  or  her  part  in  spreading  the  Gkwpel  of  Jesns 
Christ  Kow,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  snch  efforts  as  that 
which  haa  Inonght  us  here  to-day,  to  endeavor  to  reach 
those  who  cannot  be  reaohed  by  the  ordinary  ministrations 
ol  onr  chorohea" 

If  anything  more  were  needed  to  commend  oi>en-air 
pleaching,  we  might  refer  to  the  condition  of  Bethnal- 
green  :  **  Population,  119,824 ;  churches,  15  ;  sittings, 
14,478.  Peiaona  aotoalfy  in  attendance  on  Snndi^  morn- 
mg,906." 

The  pnninosa  are  not  bettor  off  than  the  metrc^iolis ; 
lot  in  the  eorrent  repwft  oi  the  Opm-air  Hlsrion  we  are 
told  that,  "From  statistics  recently  taken,  it  appears  that 
in  the  favored  town  of  Maidstone  the  population  is  about 
30,000,  and  there  are  sittings  in  the  oh  probes  and  chapels 
for  10,356  persona ;  yet  on  one  Sunday  morning  there 
wen  only  2,603  worshipers,  exdomve  of  children.  On 
the  following  Sunday  an  evening  oenaoa  was  taken,  when 
fbere  woe  4,099  in  attendanoe.  At  Mmkwesrmoath.  Bnn- 
dorlsnd,  a  oensns  was  reoantly  taken,  whm  abont  ^000 
were  present  out  of  85,OO0l** 

We  have  to  remember,  also,  that  in  the  present  day  the 
people  are  not  only  n^lecting  the  public  worship  of  their 
Maker,  but  that  open-air  preachers  are  among  them  who 
oarioatare,  or  ridicule,  or  misrepresent  the  Gospel  Es- 
PMtally  is  infidel  aeenlariam  as  actively  aggressive  among 
the  popnhitifm  of  great  towns  aa  any  evil  spirit  could 
desiia 

^greater  Is  the  need  for  energatio  mission  e£B»t  in 
Uds  dheotion  on  the  port  of  those  who  are  aaziona  to 
erangeUu  the  masses.   Amindly  the  open-air  pnacher  of 
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tho  Gospel  meets  ttie  enemy  on  his  own  ground ;  he  obeys 
the  apoatolio  injanetiop,  to  ovanune  erU  with  good. 


THE  CHILD'S  HOLIDAY. 

It  is  now  in  season.  Bid  him  make  the  most  of  it  Few 
of  us  old  folks  have  holidays.  Fewer  still  know  how  to 
enjoy  them.  The  child's  holiday,  though  it  may  seem  to 
many  a  parent  so  long  that  the  school-teacher  appears  to 
be  rendering  less  servioe  than  the  annual  pay  calls  for,  is 
yet  a  very  short  afbir  for  the  child.  Soon  wiU  oome  again 
the  September  days  of  school,  and  teacher  and  noholar 
most  return  to  five  days  in  the  week  of  joyfal  study  or 
weary  drudgery,  aobording  as  they  choose  to  make  it 

Most  of  the  children  are  away  from  their  homes  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  holiday  weeks.  The  child  who  is 
allowed  the  greateat  amount  of  free  and  rational  enjoy- 
ment during  his  jannting,  will,  if  all  other  things  are 
equal,  be  the  best  and  most  diligent  diild  <m  his  retom. 
The  child  who  is  used  1^  in  judieioas  parents  as  a  milUner^s 
block  or  a  shawlrframe  for  the  display  of  several  aniia  of 
oloth^  during  the  day  and  evening  at  a  fashionable  hotel, 
will  gain  bnt  small  idea  of  anything  that  is  profitable  in 
Summer  recreation.  The  poor  little  creature  who  goes 
wearily  to  bed  after  the  empty  nonsense  and  weary  frip- 
pery of  a  Long  Branch  or  Saratoga  "children's  ball" 
knows  nothing  of  true  and  healthful  enjoyment  The 
stuffed  prodigisa  of  stately  appearance^  who,  ranged  in 
a  line  on  the  uppea  pwtioo  of  the  hotel,  are  exhibited  by 
doting  mothers  as  extra  ehtldnn  who  never  go  in  the  mud 
and  get  their  olotiMS  dirfy,  will  go  to  their  hnnes  no  batter 
for  the  time  and  moneiy  spent  <m  them. 

Let  the  child  ran  and  climb  and  jump,  and  shont  and 
swim  and  fish.  If  he  tears  his  trousers,  don't  oall  him  a 
wioked  boy  for  dodag  sa  Don't  dress  1^  all  the  time  in 
his  Sunday  olothe^  -at  l»ep  him  all  his  h<didaya  on  dress 
parade. 

It  is  not  iionnmsi  j,  even  with  the  freest  sllowanoe  of 
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libCTly ,  io  let  the  child's  mind  ran  to  waste,  or  hk  rdigiow 
intereefcB  be  neglected.  If  he  Btadiee  « lUtle  emoh  Aaj,  he 
will  be  the  more  ready  to  retnm  to  xegolar  atndy  when  his 
hfdiday  is  orer.   Chvroh  snd  Snnday-Mhotd  may  not  be 


eoMtlj  like  what  he  has  st  home,  bat  from  the  -nxy  varie>7 
he  may  leun  nsefol  lewona.  Teach  the  <duld  to  enjoy  his 
lu^iday,  and  apemA  it  in  the  most  rational  manner,  ai^  hit 
whole  after-lif e  will  be  th«  brie^ter  for  a 


"IF." 


BX  WS. 

If,  sltU&g  with  his  lltUe  wom  oat  ahoa , 

And  aearlst  etooklns  on  017  knee, 
I  knew  the  little  feet  had  pattered  tlirongh 

The  pearl-aet  gatea  that  lie  'twlxt  heaven  and  me, 
I  eonld  be  reoonoUed  and  happy,  too, 

4nd  look  with  glad  eres  to'rd  the  Jaaper  sea. 

If,  In  the  morning  when  the  song  of  birds 
Bemlnda  me  of  a  mnslo  for  more  sweet; 

I  Ustan  for  hla  pretty,  broken  words. 
And  tor  the  mnslo  of  bis  dimpled  feet, 

I  would  be  almost  happy,  thoogfa  I  heard 
No  answw.  and  saw  bnt  Us  TBoant  seat 

I  eonld  be  glad,  U,  when  the  day  Is  done. 
And  all  Its  earas  and  heart-aohes  laid  away, 

I  oonld  look  westward  to  the  bidden  snn. 

And  with  a  heart  all  fnll  of  Teaming,  say,  * 

"  To-nlgbt  I'm  nearer  to  m;  Uttle  one  /■ 
By  Jnst  the  tiaTel  of  one  earthly  day." 


J.X.  WntToM. 

If  I  eonld  know  those  little  feet  were  ehod 

In  sandals  wrought  of  light  of  better  lands; 
And  tiwt  the  footprints  of  a  tender  Ood 

Ban  aids  by  side  with  his  In  gold«i  sands, 
I  eonld  bow  eheoartolly  and  kiss  the  rod, 
Ones  Beni^  was  In  wlsw,  better  hand& 

If  he  wen  dead,  I  would  not  sit  to-day 

And  state  with  tears  the  wee  seek  on  my  knee; 
I  wonld  not  kiss  the  tiny  shoe  and  si^, 

"  Bring  back  my  darilng  lltUe  mm  to  me." 
X  wonU  ho  patlsn^  knowing  'twas  God's  w^ 
That  sometime  I  my  little  eUM  might  see. 

Bnt  oh,  to  know  the  feet  onoe  pure  and  white 
The  hannta  of  Tloe  .had  boldly  entered  in. 
The  hands  that  should  haTO  battled  for  the  ris^t 
Had  been  wroog  ertanson  in  Qie  elssp  of  slo. 
And  should  he  knoek  at  hearen^  gate  te-ni^ 
TO  fear  my  boy  eonld  searoely  eater  inl 


THE  SOUL'S  POCKET. 

"Ten  aonl,"  says  one  of  ihoae  unknown  thinkers  who 
giTOs  TBI  onr  prorerbs— *'  The  sonl  has  no  pooket,"  This 
is  not  a  witticism.  If  it  wer«^  it  wonkl  be  like  a  minbarst 
thxoogh  doiids  <a  a  light  upon  s  lneaking  wan.  On  the 
etmtnry,  it  is  a  deep  tmth^-the  door  and  antranoe  to 
deeper  ^ths.  And  ik  ia  no  matter  how  small  the  ^ita 
may  iM^aren  though  ills  as  strait  aa  the  gate  to  tiw  narrow 
way,  it  it  is  large  eooogh  to  admit  tu  to  the  truth  etemaL 

"We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  it  is  certain 
we  can  carry  nothing  oat;"  so  FanI  wrote  to  Timothy. 
Bnt  that,  too,  was  an  cAA  tmth,  for  Job  had  already  uttered 
it  It  was  the  prayer  of  King  Samuel  and  the  warning  for 
King  Darid.  The  Sariour  Himself  made  the  cost  of  th« 
soul  a  piTot  for  one  of  His  most  seandung  sentences.  That 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  "has  been  like  the  JUme  7b£ef 
Pere$  of  more  than  one  Belshazzar's  palace. 

Thus  sharply  oonteaated  stond  that  "lore  of  mon^ 
whioh  is  the  toot  of  all  mil **  and  that  "seek  yeflxstthe 
kingdom  of  Ood,"  which  is  the  root  and  source  of  all 
peace  and  blessing.  The  Scripture  idea  is  always  that  of 
treasures  laid  up  on  high,  where  moth  and  nut  and  thief 
do  not  molest.  Bnt  upon  our  eatthty  hoards  the  moth 
preys.  In  them  she  lays  the  eggs  of  sorrow  and  future 
troubla  And  on  titkm  also  the  mst  takes  hold,  dwindling 
and  diminishing  them  before  us.  And  when  we  have 
kept  away  the  moth  hy  tiie  cedar  indoenres  of  honesty,  and 
have  pmented  the  nut  by  tiie  oonstant  friotioa  of  use  and 
enei^y*  have  always  the  thief  to  dread.  It  ii  this  fhief 
who  takes  from  ns  what  ought  to  belong  to  Gtod.  For  the 
pnrp<»e  of  adTandng  certain  purposes  a  man  incurs  debt, 
and  the  thief,  perhaps,  is  that  filching  interest  which  runs 
away  with  so  much  of  hia  gain.  It  is  true,  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  statement;  and  we  have  not  time  to  pause  for 
the  more  hopeful  one.  Yet  after  all,  wonld  it  not  be  better 
if  the  Tiew  which  we  took  of  onr  giving  took  account  of 
the  thief  ? 

For  "Uie  wnd  has  no  pocket**  TToless  its  fnasnres 
await  it  m  ttw  olhar  aide,  it  cannot  bo  riek  in  heaTan. 
The  man  irbo  heaps  np  riches  knoweth  not  who  shall 
gather  them.  They  are  as  often— yes,  perhaps  more  often 


— to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  curse  instead  of  a  blesft* 
ii^.  It  will  not  do  for  any  one  of  us  to  attempt  to  fill  a 
pooket  whioh  really  does  not  exist  If  riches  increase — 
and  God  promises  to  bless  those  in  temporal  things  who 
are  honest  and  fair  with  His  heavenly  banking-hotisa 
above—**  set  not  yonr  heart  upon  them.'*  The  very  olqect 
of  this  grant  of  proper^  to  God*8  children  is  to  enable 
them  to  **miaister**  to  others— to  the  nsksd,  the  si^  tiie 
priscmer  and  the  poor.  And  ihns  the  soul*!  pooket  mi^ 
prove,  perhaps,  to  be  as  actual  a  sooroe  of  revenue  as  the 
woman's  cruse  <tf  oil  when  she  filled  all  the  jars,  or  the 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes  when  the  multitude  were  fed. 
'*  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  yon ;  good  nMasore, 
heaped  np  and  mnning  arae,  shall  men  pour  Into  yoor 
bosom." 

Martin  Luther  onoe  q^roaohed  an  ibbot  for  alnu^  bnt 
the  abbot  leidied : 

"We  axe  pow ;  once  we  had  identy  and  people  gave  to 
ns ;  now  we  have  nothing.** 

But  Lnther  answered :  'f  Ton  had  onoe  in  yonr  oonvant 
two  brothers,  twini%  name  'Date*  (give)  and  'Dabi- 
tur'  (it  shall  be  given).  Yon  starved  'Date,'  and  ao 
'Dabitnr' sofiers.  If  you  wonld  make  'Dabitur*  well, 
attend  to  the  case  of  *  Date '  before  it  is  too  late  I** 

Let  us  learn  the  prayers  both  of  Jabes  and  of  Agnr. 
And  let  ns  add  Luther's  maxim  to  them. — Bev,  Siantul  W. 
Dt0itld,  in  "  C^ttim  Giver,** 


ELNATHAN  E.  HIGBEE,  D.D., 

SUFKBQTCBIIDUT  OF  POBLIO  LWEHXIUmnT  XH  FSOnZIiTAKLL 

Bt  thi  Bxv.&B.  rxsnaa,  D.D. 

Ths  Superintendent  of  Public  InstmcHon  in  FennsyU 
vania  occupies  a  position  replete  with  reeponidbili^  and 
intimately  involving  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. He  has  <^arge  of  the  whole  system  of  pnblio 
instruction  in  the  Stat^  outside  of  the  emes  of  Fhikdelphl^ 
Pittsbui^h  and  Allegheny*  The  sohoola  ol  Tarions  grades 
embraced  in  it  are  mol^d,  to  a  la^  extent,  by  Um,  an 
regards  their  inflnoioe  apoa  inteDeetoal  onlttBa  ud  pnb- 
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lio  monlfl.  B»  who,  for  ttie  last  aerenteen  ^mi^  flU«d 
the  pontion  vith  marked  abilitr  end  general  aooepteBoe, 
had  raeoeeded  in  bringiDg  the  aareral  scboola  into  a  pros- 
pezooB  and  effident  oondition.  Henoe,  very  naturally, 
when  it  waa  knoira  that  he  was  ftboat  to  Taoate  hia  poai- 
tion, «  general  deep  and  anziona  inteieal  prevailed  amongat 
tbe  intelligent  portion  of  the  oommnnity  thronghoat  the 
State*  as  to  who  shoold  be  hia  aacoeaaor.  A  manifest 
relief  was  felt  as  aeon  as  it  was  pnblioly  annonnoed  that 
the  lot  had  fallen  npon  Elnathan  K  Higbee,  D.D.  Mo 
appointment  to  a  prominent  pablio  position  has,  for  some 
tjmA,  been  hailed  with  aaoh  general  ooidial  aooeptanoo. 
In  these  ciroomatanoes  the  pnUio  nfc  large  will  desire  to 
know  something  about  the  individnal  whose  appointment 
has  met  with  snob  favort  and  henoe  the  preparation  of  tike 
prosont  sketch  of  his  life  and  oharaeter. 

TheBev.  Elnathan  E.  Higbee,  D.D.*  mubcaninBnriing- 
ton,  Vermont,  in  1830,  and  is  oonseqnenUy  in  the  flfty-flrst 
year  hia  age.  After  attending  to  the  neoeeaarypreitaratory 
atndiesi  he^  ftt  an  early  age,  entered  the  UniverBity  o(  Yer^ 
iaont»  ooenpied  a  prominent  position  in  a  class  of  great 
ability,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1849.  He  then  oom- 
maneed  tha  stndy  of  law,  bnt  was  soon  thereafter  indnoed 
by  hia  brbther-iQ'lair,  the  Iter.  Dr.  George  W.  Anghin- 
baogh,  now  President  of  FalatinBie  OoUage,  Bfyentown, 
Pa.,  bnt  then  pastor  of  the  Beformed  Ghnreh  at  Emmitts> 
bni^  Frederick  Oonnty,  Md.,  to  eng^m;e  in  teaching  in  the 
latter  place.  He  was  employed  as  tutor  in  tbe  family  of 
the  late  Hon.  Joshua  Motter,  whose  daughter  he  siUne- 
qnently  married. 

Vhilfft  rending  in  Emmittabnrg  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  Obxiatian  ministirj,  and  he  soon  thereafter  entered 
the  Theologioal  Seminary  of  the  Beformed  Ghnzoh  in  tbe 
United  SimHas,  then  located  at  Meroerabnrg,  "PtL,  ibo  prin- 
dpd  members  of  whose  taonlty  at  the  time  were  the  Ber. 
Dr&  Philip  Sohaff  and  Bernard  O.  Wolft  After  oompleir 
ing  his  theologioal  studies  in  1863,  he  spent  a  year  at 
Lnnoaster,  Pa.,  daring  whioh  time  he  had  charge  of  the 
matfaematioal  department  of  the  Boys*  High  Soho<dof  that 
eity,  and  many  pleasant  memories  connected  witii  hia 
labras  there  aie  fondly  cheriahed  by  those  who  were  so 
fortanate  as  to  be  his  pnpils. 

In  May,  185^  he  lioenaed.to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
lor  a  short  time  miniatwed  to  the  Emmittsbnrg,  Md., 
ehaigek  as  a  supply.  He  waa  dismissed  to  the  Gongrega- 
tional  Assodation  of  Termoufc  in  18i5»  and  lab<ned  with 
mach  acceptance  at  Bethel  in  that  State,  An  Inoident.Is 
said  to  bare  occurred  whilst  laboring  here  which  illnstntes 
a  prominent  trait  in  hia  cbaraoter,  and  may  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  others,  and  be  of  praotioal  aoooont  to  them.  The 
nbsoiiption  list  with  the  names  of  the  subsoriben  and  the 
amoont  pledged  fmr  his  support  waa  deposited  by  the 
ehnnih  members  in  the  bank.  Oue  day  he  oalled  for  it. 
widiing  to  erase  from  it  the  name  of  a  poor  widow,  who^ 
aa  he  thonght,  was  giving  beyond  her  means,  The  offloer 
permitted  him  to  strike  out  her  name,  but  would  not  allow 
him  to  take  the  papw,  beoanse  it  was  received  as  ocdlateral 
ieonritj  for  a  note  discounted  by  the  inatitntion.  When 
asked  whether  the  bank  expected  to  receive  pay  upon  such 
a  promiscuous  paper  at  maturity,  the  cashier  replied, 
"  Certainly ;  we  took  it  aa  worth  one  hundred  oents  on 
the  dollar,  and  when  we  cannot  hoDor  the  paper  of  lead* 
ing  Ohdstians  of  the  oommunity,  we  will  not  know  whom 
to  tnist^  and  had  better  close  our  doors. " 

In  1868  Dr.  Higbee  jusoepted  a  call  ficom  the  First  Be- 
ftomed  Ghnreh,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Whilst  laboring  here  as 
pastor,  he  also  served  as  Professor  of  Ijangnages  in  Heidel- 
berg OoUege^  located  at  that  i^aoe.  Some  of  those  who 
ven  there  under  his  instruction  have  since  ranked 


amongst  the  ablest  Ungniflts  in  the  country.  In  18d2  he 
took  charge  of  Grace  Beformed  CQmroh,  Pittaburgh,  Pe., 
vheie  his  brilUant  pulpit  effiwts  attmcted  much  attmtton. 
In  18H  vrtiUst  Dr.  Schaff  was  on  a  visit  to  Europe^  Dr. 
Higbee  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Tbe(^ogioBl  Seminary  at  Meroerabnrg.  Pa.,  to  fill  his 
place  during  his  absence,  as  Professor  of  Ohnroh  History 
and  Exogeais,  and  so  satisCootorily  did  he  perform  his 
duties,  that  when  Dr.  Schaff  resigned  the  professorship  in 
1866,  the  Synod  at  Lewiaburg,  Pa,,  of  that  year,  unani- 
mously and  by  occlamatioa  elected  him  to  fill  the  place 
pennanent^.  Xa  this  position  he  opntinued  until  tha 
semlnaiy  was  lemored  to  Lsaoastnr,  Pa.,  in  1867,  when  ha 
resigned,  and  became  the  President  of  Meroersbnig  Od- 
lege,  whioh  position  he  filled  up  to  a  shtni  time  previous 
\o  his  appointment  to  hia  present  position,  except  daring 
1678,  when  he  was  absent  by  permission,  traveling  in 
Earope,  with  a  view  to  examine  the  libraries  and  fiuuiliar- 
ize  himself  with  the  educational  institutions  in  foreign 
lands. 

Dr.  Higbee  received  his  dootonte  from  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  abont  fifteen  years  aga  la  persMk  he  is 
slighdy  above  tha  middle  height ;  his  body  is  spare^  his 
head  unusually  large  and  remarkably  well  •developed. 
His  eoholarship  is  beyond  all  question,  fba  moat  eminent 
men  being  the  judges.  As  a  linguist,  historian  and  nathe- 
matioian  he  has  few  superiors  and  not  many  d^uala.  In 
the  fields  of  EiDglish  literature  and  Belles  Lettres  he  is 
quite  at  home,  and  with  all  these  acquirements  he  applies 
himself  with  immenae  energy  ,to  any  work  requiring  hia 
attention. 

As  a  ocmversationaliat  and  a  pu|^  speakw  he  has  great 
magnetism  and  force,  rising  at  times  to  real  doqnance. 
His  power  consists  largely  in  magnetiaing  otiien  with  any 
Bubjeot  he  talks  abont  He  possesses  more  than  usual 
versatilily  as  a  public  speaker,  still  never  failiog  to  eleo- 
trify  an  audience.  The  writer  haa  frequently  heard  him 
preach,  and  generally  with  great  power,  indulging  at 
times  in  such  simpUcity  of  statement  that  tbe  youngest 
and  least  cultivated  in  his  audience  oonld  readily  under- 
stand him,  and  then  at  other  times,  when  the  occasion 
seemed  to  call  for  it,  launching  onfcNrtth  perfect  ease  into 
such  depths  of  philosophical  disquisition  as  to  tax  closely 
the  ene^ieB  of  the  most  cultivated  in  his  audience  to  follow 
him  fully. 

As  a  teacher,  his  snooess  oonsistB  in  his  power  to  attract 
the  student  to  his  person,  and  deeply  interest  him  in  the 
sabject  under  oonaideration,  whatever  it  may  be.  Num- 
erous instances  in  illnstration  of  this  fact  are  related  by 
those  who  have  been  his  papils.  Mr,  John  P.  MoOaak^, 
Principal  ol  the  Boy  a*  High  School  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
editor  of  the  Pmtuj/hania  School  Journal,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Higbee  whilst  teaching  at  Lancaster,  has  published 
a  hifj^ily  compUmwtacy  aitiele  in  tbe  April  nnmbar  of  the 
Jounu^  in  reference  to  his  iqvpointment  to  his  pxeAnt 
posUioB.   In  his  article  the  ffdlowiI^r7anlgxaplu  ooeni : 

"Of  the  seveal  Instraotns  then  Mu^oyed  in  the  Bora*  Wiffii 
Sohoot,  he  was  tbe  man  who  reashed  as  with  a  grip  ol  power,  aad 
AppaieaOj  without  Oiought  or  effort  on  bis  part  to  do  thla.  To  ua 
boys  be  was  a  sort  ot  *  admirable  Oriohton,'  able  to  do  almost  any- 
thing, from  fenofng,  skating,  sparring  and  playing  the  flute,  up 
to  IaUu,  Qreek  and  Hebrew,  and— wbat  we  bad  more  respeot  tor 
yet— all  the  mathematioal  He  helped  os  aeleot  books  tor  onr 
society  library,  organized  at  that  time,  and  was  ready  always  to 
answer  oar  hard  qaesttons.  His  affability  of  manner,  qalok  gea- 
tnre,  rapid  movement,  ready  wit^  constant  dts  position  to  oblige, 
and  his  utter  laok  of  tbat  dignified  reeerve  whlob  teachers  some- 
times affeot,  even  more  tlum  his  rare  aotaolarshlp,  made  him  an 
'authority'  with  as  all;  and  when  heleftuaJOierewaanotaaober 
to  whom  we  wonld  not  rather  hSTgiK^gV^McttyjOOQ  IC 
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"A  single  otaw-room  Inoldant  of  VU»  year,  vhleh  we  often 
recall  with  a  pleaaaot  soise  of  obligation— for  It  introdaoed  ns  to 
the  delightful  study  of  the  slgnifloanoe,  the  history  and  the  hidden 
meaning  of  worda— will  lUnstrate  hie  method  of  teaohing  langoage. 
He  had  the  mathematloal  room,  as  has  been  said ;  but,  on  one 
oaoasioo,  in  the  abeenoe  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  he  heard 
the  Latin  olass  recite.  We  were  reading  '  Ofeear's  Oommentaries.' 
The  defense  of  the  Helvetians  at  their  baggage-vagong  was  the 
sutdMt  of  tba  leeaoo.  He  heard  oar  dull  rendering  of  the  tezt^ 
wttltBninnlngflreotaommentanpo&lt,atultbenTeadtorvs.  Aa 
he  wwt  into  the  preolse  meanings  of  the  words  In  their  derivation 
and  nae,  tearing  them  to  pleoes.  and '  salting  the  action  to  the 
word'^tor,  of  course,  he  was  standing— showed  us  how  giaphlo 
was  Osaar^  desarlptlon  of  the  Sght,  we  were  at  fever-heat  of 
Intereat  We  saw  the  hurled  Javelins  fly,  and  the  fleree  thrust  of 
darts  and  spears  between  the  wagon-wheels,  and  felt  the  stubborn 
defense  of  Uie  doomed  Helvetlaos. 

"  One  word  la  the  lesson,  mbjiciebaai,  as  with  qulak  gesture  he 
put  meaning  and  derivation  before  as,  gave  us,  with  vividness  of  the 
lightning  flash,  a  realising  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  etymology 
—a  branoh  of  stady  that,  like  the  rich  '  lead '  of  the  gold  deposits, 
rewards  the  miner  in  proportion  to  the  diligence  with  which  he 
labors.  We  have  alnce  worked  this  '  lead '  to  some  purpoae  and 
with  rnneh  ei^oyment— thanks,  la  great  part,  to  the  impulse  given 
by  Mx.  Hlgbee  in  those  old  days-untU  abto  to  feel  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  that  'the  poetry  of 
words  is  quite  as  baantUol  as 
that  of  sentencea."* 

Saoh  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  oontnd  of  pnblio  inatmo- 
tion  in  PennsylTaniabaa  baoi  » 
OMDmitted,  and  well  majtli* 
oitiniMol  that  ^Mt  Stale  be 
prond  o(  the  ohtnoflh  and  wilh 
the  gnidaaoa  and  UeMdng  o( 
the  great  Master,  oonfldently 
expeot  in  the  fatara  greater 
resnlis  than  eren  in  the  past 
from  her  noble  STstem  of 
pnblio  instmotion»  n&dcr  his 
management  ^ 


spadooi  apartment  heretofore  tmanted  hj  the  Bagged 
Sohool  TTnioo^vho  haTo  taken  rooms  atwre  rtain-ie  now 
fitted  np  M  a  restaurant  for  members  of  the  MwooiatloB, 
who  will  also  have  a  oommodioos  reading-room  on  tite 
same  floor.  The  basement  baa  itndei^ne  a  still  m<»e 
important  ehanga  At  a  aaorifloe  of  the  rent  formerly  p*id 
hj  mercantile  firms,  who  used  the  cellarage  for  storing  their 
wares,  claaa-rooms,  well  lighted,  warmed  and  rentilated. 
have  been  prorided,  with  lavatories,  and  an  engine-house 
for  driving  the  c(^'air  fan,  and  for  sappljriag  the  ocnl 
pipes  hj  whioh  the  bnlUUng  is  to  be  warmed.  The  open 
area  in  Exeter  Street  measodng  ninety-two  feet  in  length, 
has  been  covered  with  a  ghksa  roof,  and  will  henoeft>rfli 
serve  as  a  gymnasiam,  in  connection  with  which  are  baths 
A  small  daj  gymnadnm,  for  ladies  and  children.  Is  also 
provided,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  basement,  in  a  room 
whioh  was  once  an  open  yard,  and  whioh  will  aerve  for 
evening  leotorea,  tea  meetings  and  similar  pnrpoees,  after 
dosk.  On  the  intermediate  floor,  midway  between  the 
entrance  and  the  great  hall,  rooms  are  let  to  aocietiai, 
saoh  as  tho  Bailed  Sohool  Union,  the  Ooontry  Towna 

ICnm,  and  the  Yoong  Ab- 


It  ma  attended  by  above 
densely 


EXETER  HALU  LONDON. 

Tm  jnhilee,  or  celelnraticm 
<rf  fif^  years*  past  ezistenoe, 
with  the  zenowed  dedication 
of  tUs  well-known  building, 
henoelocth  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Yotmg  Hen's  Ohristian 
Association,  was  recently  held, 
three  thousand  persons,  the  large  hall  beii^ 
ocowded.   The  Earl  of  Shafteebnrj  presided. 

The  purchase  of  the  lease  and  the  reoonstrnotion  and 
adaptation  of  the  bnilding  have  involved  an  expenditure  of 
9360,000.  The  internal  changes  hftve  the  eflbotk  in  the 
first  plsoe^  of  removing  all  serious  objeetionB  to  the  ar- 
xaogenwnta  on  the  score  of  safety,  Ihe  means  of  egress, 
in  case  of  any  alarm,  are  now  ample.  A  reoonstrnotion  of 
the  main  staircase  was  one  of  the  points  insisted  upon  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  This  has  been  effected 
by  catting  away  the  wall  on  each  side,  so  as  to  enable  the 
double  flight  to  be  continued  up  from  the  first  landing, 
where  it  formerly  oonve^;ed,  the  ascent  bmi^  thenoe  made 
hf  a  single  wtairoasft.  On  the  ground  flow  there  has  been 
•  eomfdete  remodeling  of  all  tiie  i^rtmenta.  The  lower 
hall,  in  irtuoh  the  rehearsals  of  the  Saored  Hamumic 
Sodsly's  concerts  used  to  be  held,  and  whioh  would  ac- 
onnmodate  no  nuna  ^ua  S50  persons,  has  been  enlarged 
hj  taking  in  the  corridor  and  by  continuing  the  gallery  at 
tha  western  end  along  the  southern  side  and  north  end.  so 
that  the  number  of  seals  will  now  be  upward  of  700.  The 
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stainsrs*  Union.  .  Aoasas  is 
also  gained  from  this  laral 
to  the  galleiy  of  the  lower 
hall,  whioh  has  entrances  at 
every  poasible  point.  The 
great  hall  has  undergone 
several  important  altera- 
tions. The  steep  and  qnite 
unnecessary  rise  of  Uio  area 
ftocMT  has  been  redooed,  so 
that  the  back  seati  an  low- 
ered by  fbnr  iBet*  leaving  a 
lofty  spaoe  beneath  tte  end 
gallery,  opposite  Uie  organ, 
Windows  that  have  been  ob- 
Boixred  are  now  restored  to 
their  right  use;  the  walls 
have  been  redeoorated,  the 
ckandeUera  freahly  laoquwed, 
and  the  whole  aspeot  of  the 
Mice  dark  and  dingy  intarior 
brightened  and  rendered 
pleasant  Host  praise- 
worthy of  all  the  improve- 
ments, however,  is  that  by 
which  eleven  entrances  are  given  to  this  hall,  instead  of 
the  seven  which  formerly  admitted  slow-moving  crowds. 
A  oonnoil-room,  approached  from  the  grand  staircase,  has 
been  obtained  by  the  appro|»iation  of  a  ohamber  whidi 
had  been  let  to  the  Exeter  Hall  Hotel,  and  naed  as  a 
private  theabe, 

ThQ  hall  possesses  much  interest  for  Americans.  Thera 
Emerson,  the  most  diatingaished  philosopher  America  has 
ever  produced,  was  first  introdaoed  to  a  London  aodienca. 
John  B.  Gough  tbore  gave  a  series  of  dramatio  orations  mi 
the  total  abstinence  question,  whioh  first  eetabUshed  his 
fame  as  an  orator  in  Oreat  Britain.  Henry  Ward  Beeoher, 
in  the  crisis  of  the  war,  received  such  an  ovation  at  Exeter 
Hall  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  pablio  man,  and  which 
was  almost  unparalleled  in  its  enthndasm ;  and  many  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  such  as  Neal  Dow,  the  late  Dr. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeoher  Stows  and  oChsrs,  have 
met  with  receptions  soaroely  less  warm.  Exeter  HaU  has 
had  immense  inflaenoe  over  English  public  opinion.  In 
fact  its  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  a  oertain  soho(d, 
which,  though  often  narrow  in  its  ideu,^hu  abrays  been 
duoaoteriaed  by  an  mUi^  M)mhaiiy>^^ 
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TbB  miaadonsry  efforts  bom  and  fostered  wiUun  its  mils 
hsTe  hsd  wcHid-wide  effeots  for  good  over  the  whole  of 
heftthendom.  Here  livingstone,  Hoflktsi^  Unllens  time 
and  time  again  stirred  the  bearta  of  Englishmen  by  their 
stories  of  Tolnntarj  exile  and  heroio  self-saotifioe.  The 
odasiTe  barrien  of  Exeter  Hall  had  of  late  yean  been 
broken  down,  and  men  of  extremelj-  divergent  theological 
Tiev^  Loid  Shaftesbury  and  Gardinal  Manning,  there 
found  a  common  platform  where  they  oonld  adoroate  the 
tempenmoe  morttmenL 

The  famons  Baptist  preaohei^  Mr.  Spni^peoBt  obm  took 
ihe  hall  Knd  eondnoted  a  series  of  servioM  i^cn,  which 
•tamped  hii  sneoess  as  one  of  London's  moffc  fuaoiis  pi^t 
■matorSi 


"NHW  IiAlCFS  TOB  OLB." 

Br  Otnu  BiUJiTSvm. 

Tfli,letU«oI  Vho^ tried  and  tnu, 
The  old  seems  doll  Iwslde  the  new. 
Who  knows  bat  It  may  doUer  grow? 
l-U  make  the  haiteri  let  tt  go. 

What  matter  If  ft  gUTC  true  light, 
With  stsadr  flame  thrC  daifceat  nl^t  f 
Th«  days  are  longer  now.  and  so 
I  do  not  need  1^  let  tt  go. 

Itiwiokwas  fedwldi  Lorels  pare  on, 
UntalUng  hi  long  hows  oC  loU. 
Bat  irtiat^  that?  tear  shall  not  flowj 
rm  ^  to  loaa  1^  let  tt  gOb 

]3nt  the  donds  may  datfeen  fortane's  s^ 
Di^  most  grow  shorter  by-aod-by; 
What  U  the  new  no  light  bestow, 
^ea  I  have  let  the  <dd  lamp  go  t 

What  tt  In  some  sad,  stailass  night 
I  ysam  hi  nla  for  that  sue  U^? 
Hie  new  m^  prore  an  empty  shoir^ 
And  X  haTS  let  the  (M  lamp  got 

Not  rather  let  me  keep  the  old; 
The  trot,  the  tried,  the  heart  of  goldl 
T«sted  fay  age,  Its  worth  I  know; 
I  eaonot     ny  <^  friend  gow 


THE  REUGIONS  OF  CHINA. 

Mart  persons  may  be  inclined  to  describe  the  religions 
of  Ofaina  by  saying  acoording  to  a  well-known  {weoedent, 
that  "there  are  no  religidhs  in  China"— that  is,  we  find 
then  a  oonfosed  mtss  of  snperstitionB,  of  worship  of  an-, 
■cestoid  and  ehanns  agsinst  evil  spiritB^  bat  no  nligion,* 
properly  so  called.  There  would  be  truth  in  this  tIow  of 
the  case,  but  bj  no  means  the  whole  tmOi.  The  absence  of 
genuine  worship  among  the  Ohineee  has  often  been  spoken 
of  as  a  prodigious  and  nnaooonntable  faot  How  is  it  pos- 
sible^  it  has  been  asked,  for  so  many  millions  of  people  to 
exist  in  practical  atheism  7  Professor  James  Xiegge,  of 
Oxford  Unirersity,  In  a  recent  series  of  lectures,  under- 
takes to  answer  this  question.  Professor  Legge  has  do> 
Toted  a  lifetime  to  Chinese  literature,  and  has  a  right  to 
speak  as  one  haring  authority.  Yet  it  is  neoessaiy  to  ze- 
membw  that  the  exteeme  difficaU>y  oC  the  Ohinese  langoage^ 
its  inflexibility  and  inabilify  to  e^tMss  dsUoate  shades  of 
meaning,  prepare  frequent  snares  tor  the  most  learned  of 
foreigners,  while  even  natire  scholars  are  often  hopelessly 
at  issue  as  to  the  meaning  of  passages  in  the  classical 
books.  The  kind  of  mistakes  which  may  be  made  eren  in 
the  use  of  fte  liTing  langoage,  is  happily  illustrated  by 


the  well-fcnown  story  of  "Kwsi  KmA.*'  An  Enc^ish 
gentleman,  well  msed  in  Chinese,  undertook  to  Interivet 
for  the  Offunoil  at  Hong  Kong  the  q>eeoh,  in  which  a 
Chinaman  defended  an  aooosed  oompatariofc.  In  opening 
his  address,  the  Chinaman  spoke  of  **yonr  Ewai  Ewok" 
— ^that  is.  as  he  pronounced  the  words,  "honorable  king- 
dom. *'  But  the  same  word  in  Cliinese  means  totally  diffar- 
ent  tilings,  acoording  to  the  tone,  or  inflection,  with  which 
it  is  pronounced.  In  the  "ascending  tone,**  Ewai  means 
honored)^,  and  so  the  pleader  employed  it ;  in  the  '*de< 
spending  tonok**  it  means  ifoeif— and  so  ttie  iutecpreter 
understood  it^  to  the  great  eonfusiaa  of  tiw  Court  and  all 
oonosmed.  If  a  good  Chinese  sohohur  ooold  make  woA 
a  mistake,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  must  be  endless 
opportunities  for  error  and  ^Tcrse  opinion  in  forming 
eonelosions  as  to  the  beliefs  of  the  andent  Chineee ;  and 
the  riews  of  any  one  soholar— or  perhaps  of  almost  any 
combination  of  scholars,  supposing  them  to  sgree— must 
be  taken  with  some  oantion,  as  probaUy  i^reseDting 
something  like  the  truth. 

Is  it  true,  flien,  that  ttie  OhineM  hare  no  rdigion,  bat 
only  BupsntitionB  t  On  Uw  oontmy,  Ttotemor  Iiegga 
beUeres  that  th^  were  monotheists  %O0P  year*  ago ;  and 
that  mdhotheism  is  still,  at  least  in  theray,  tiu  estabhahed 
religion  of  the  country.    "Since  its  earliest  formation," 
he  writes,  "Ti  haa  properly  been  the  personil  name  of 
heaven.   T'ien  has  had  much  of  the  force  of  the  name 
JahTe,  as  explained  1^  God  Himself  to  Mt>ses ;  Tt  has  pre- 
sented that  absolute  Deity  in  the  relation  to  men  of  their 
kvd  and  goveijior.   Ti  was  to  the  Chinese  fatiiex^  I  be* 
UsTe,  exactly  what  Qod  was  to  onz  fathen^  whenenrac  they 
took  Hte  great  name  on  ihelr  lipc"  In  oorder  to  stow  bow 
real  worship  was  addressed  to  Ood  a]otte»  the  author  (utea 
a  series  of  prayers  deliTCred  by  tiie  Empwor  In  a.dw  1638, 
on  the  occasion  ol  '*k  slight  change  in  the  name  by  which 
the  Supreme  Being  was  called  in  the  imperial  worship." 
This  office  began  with  an  inTocation  of  the  Spiriti^  who 
were  addressed  almost  as  eqnala — "  I,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Great  Illnstrious  Dynasty,  have  respectfully  prepared  this 
paper  to  inform  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Moon,"  and  so  on.   But  when  these  have  be«i  enumerated, 
and  the  address  o(molnded  with  the  wordi^  **  All  ye  Spirits 
diould  be  well  ftwate  of  our  pm^iose^  ye  are  respectfully 
informed,"  he  begins  the  real  prayer.   He  now  drops  the 
loononn  in  the  third  person,  which  he  used  to  the  Spirits, 
and  assumes  the  language  of  adoration  :  "I,  thy  srarant, 
presume  rererently  to  thank  thee,  and,  while  I  worship, 
l^esent  this  notice  to  thee,  O  Ti,  calling  thee  Sorereign." 
The  functions  of  the  Spirits  are  tiins  described  in  anothw 
prayer :  **Tt  Is  yours,  O  Sj^ts,  with  your  heaTOn-oni- 
ferred  powus  and  nmtoing  influences,  each  to  preside  as 
guardian  oyer  due  disiriet,  as  ministers  assisting  the  Great 
Worker  snd  T^MUifonner,  and  ttius  the  people  your 
meritorious  serrioae."  8o  the  worship  of  anoesttns  orig> 
inally  meant  no  more  than  that  they  were  conoeired  of  as 
endowed  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  other  spirits,  and 
their  assistanoe  was  similarly  iuToked.   Conf  noins  is  care- 
fol  to  forbid,  as  an  impertinenoe,  or  rather  as  flattery,  tiie 
worship  of  spirits  other  Uun  the  worshiper's  own  relationa ; 
and  scaroely  oonoealed  his  own  skepticism  as  to  any  but 
snbjectiTe  ben^ta  arising  from  such  worship.   It  seems 
clear  that  the  deeeased  ancestors  and  th«  other  spirits  were 
not  gods,  any  more  than  the  angels  and  saints  (rf  the 
Oath<^o  hierandiy.   All  things,  the  s^ts  ineluded«  de- 
pended upon  the  cme  Ood,  to  whom  alone  real  wmbip 
was  addressed. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  wcvship  of  God  was  oon- 
fined  to  one  person  in  the  Empira   The  Chinese  seem 
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hid  ona  aaond  num,  the  Emperw,  and  he  alone  was  th  ought 
vocthj  lo  addnsa  the  Diviiut^.  The  rest  of  the  people 
coidd  fOj  oatj  to  tiie  anbordinate  agente  of  Ood— to  the 
spnh,  aikd  the  aoala  of  the^  dead  fathen.  They,  too, 
bdiered,  orwen  anpposed  to  beliere^  in  tb»  one  OoTOnw 
of  an  things ;  bat  aU  aottTO  expreaaion  of  this  belief  vaa 
denied  them.  Aflsnming  the  oorreotneea  of  the  facts,  u 
stated  bj  Professor  L^ge,,  the  resnit  ia  a  very  afcriking 
oontribntion  to  the  historj  of  religions,  Shat  out  from 
religion,  the  Ghineae  betook  themselTes  to  saperstitions. 
Tfa«7  ooold  not  be  ^teoted  to  take  mnoh  interest  in  a  Qod 
vhoae  aid  thej  vera  not  permitted  to  imploN^  vho  vas 
vnshiped  only  the  I^penn;  wilih  oeremoniea  whhdi 
thcrjr  did  not  even  aee.  The  poweta  to  vhom  they  wigki 
prtij  became  the  goda  of  their  adoration,  and  the  old  be- 
lief in  the  one,  bnt  to  them  anapproaahahk^  God  grew 
more  and  more  shadowr  and  unreal. 

Id  the  Ckinfuoiaii  or  State  religion,  numerous  obserr- 
anor-  are  ordained.  A  man  Is  bidden  *to  sacrifloe,  at  the 
Winter  solstuse,  to  his  most  remote  ancestor ;  in  Spring,  to 
Ml  grandfother ;  in  the  Automn,  to  his  father,  and  so  on. 
Bat  the  common  people  found  this  system  "  too  oold  and 
too  exsoting**;  and,  in  fao^  it  was  no  Ijetter  .than  a  bone 
from  wUoIl  tha  mamnr  had  been  extmoted  lot  tba  Empe- 
rat's  taUflb  It  haa  been  replaced  among  the  popnlaoe 
Buddhism  and  Tlaoiam.  Of  the  foitaer,  Profesaor  LeggB 
tells  OS  little.  Taoism,  boTevar,  ia  little  else  than  Bnd^- 
ism  ornamented  wiUi  certain  ghastly  snperstitionB,  and 
d^^ed  into  an  instmment  for  extracting  the  pay  of  its , 
priests  or  profeesors  ont  of  the  pocketo  of  the  people. 
Taoism,  as  a  religion,  seems  to  turn  mainly  Jipon  the  bow 
hef  that  iortnrea  an  infiioted  npon  the  dead  in.a  sort  of 
potgatary,  from  which  they  can  be  deUvend  oa^  on  pay- 
meat  of  xasaoin  the  living.  Taoism,  as  a  philoaophy, 
seems  to  isn  -nrj  Uttle  in  oonmiDn  with  the  religion  of 
the  same  name,  except  that  its  anthra  is  [daoad  among  the 
Taoist  gods.  TAo-tsz^  like  Oonfnoins,  bnt  with  wea  less 
BQOcesB^  attempted  to  inspire  the  mlers  of  the  oonntry  with 
his  ideas  of  truth  and  justice.  Despairing  of  snooees,  be 
passed  through  the  western  gate  of  the  land,  and  disap- 
pesied  for  ever,  leaving  only  hi^  book  in  the  hands  of  the 
gite>keeper.  His  moral  teaching  was,  in  some  reepects, 
pure  and  loftj- ;  bnt  it  was  based  npon  ideaa  whidi,  to 
Wsstam,  minds  at  leasts  make  his  posthumons  saocess 
mm  smprising  than  hu  failure  in  life, '  Hia  Tfto,  or  ideal 
"nnning  motilier,*'  was  a  metaphysioal  abstraction.  'His 
notion  of  human  perfection  was  emptineas,  for,  as  he 
remarks,  the  nse  of  a  vessel  or  of  an  apartment  de^pesids, 
not  on  its  day  or  wo6den  sidee,  bnt  on  the  inclosed  bollow- 
ness.  "  Therefor^  what  has  a  poaitiTe  existence  aerrea  for 
profitable  adaptation,  and  what  has  no  positiTe  exbtenoe 
for  actoal  naSb"  In  social  life,  he  was  all  for  going  back 
to  primitiye  simplicity.  He  wished  the  people  to  live  so 
Ihst  ih^  ahonld  not  oaxe  to  avoid  deatii»  or  to  flse  boats 
sod  caniageB ;  ai^  hai  desired  that  tb^  should  retijm  to 
&e  naa  of  kw^ted  ocods,  Instead  of  written  dharaotem 
"There  ^onld  be  a  ndghboxpg  State  within  ^hl^  and 
the  sounds  of  the  fowls  and  dogs  should  be  heard  from  it 
to  us  withooi  interruption ;  but  I  would  make  the  people 
to  old  age,  even  to  death,  have  no  intercourse  with  it" 
The  land  "where  it  waa  always  afiemoon,"the  land  of  the 
lotas-eaters,  would  have  suited  Tfto-tsze  exactly.  There  is 
no  positive  religion  in  bis  book,  although,  as  Professor 
Leg^  thinks,  the  eziatenoe  of  Ood  is  implied,  or  admit- 
ted. Probably  he  regarded  this  aa  the  affiilr  of  the  Em- 
psm^  not  of  thoae  to  wh<»n  be  waa  writing;  We  eaem  to 
see  in  what  we  are  UM  of  thia  idiiloaophy  tiie  Qnxnteeaenee 
ol  OUna,  HnmiUty  and  harmlossnoas  are  the  ehoaea  vir- 
tius ;  Maignation  the  i^ht  attitade  of  the  nbjaot ;  empty- 


ing the  mind  of  every  .desire  the  one  occupation  worthy 
of  the  wise  man.  Such  hat^ts  and  thoi^hts  made  Ori- 
ental despotism  possiUe.  Bat'  despotism,  attracting  to 
itaelf  t3i  energy,  in  ita  torn  has  intensified  tiwt  which  was 
its  own  oanse.  The  emptiness  whioh  Tfto-teze  desired  has 
left  to  his  eountrymen  no  trace  of  wholesome  political  life, 
while  on  another  side  it  has  been  peopled  with  a  thousand 
horrid  phantoms.  The  philfwophy  of  Taoism  sprang  out 
of  the  conditions  whioh  have  been  deeoribed  ;  and,  on  the 
ground  whioh  it  tried  to  leave  and  keep  empfy,  foreign 
seeds  fell,  and  produoed  a  plentiful  orop  of  auperstitioos. 

Is  it  possible  that  other  foreign  aeeda  of  a  different  na> 
tore  may  be  introduced  with  auooesi^  and  that  missionary 
enterprise  may  supplant  by  Ofaristianity  the  eoldneas  of 
Oonfnoianiem  and  tiie  terrors  of  Ta<Hsmf  Pn>feesor 
Le^ge  appears  to  think  so.  But  may  not  the  wiser  method 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  lead  the  Chinese  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  own  fathers  ?  If  they  conld  be  brought 
to  believe  that  the  worship  of  the  one  Qod  was  no  impe* 
rial  tverogative,  but  the  right  and  duty  of  every  one  of 
them,  the  road  for  farther  advance  would  have  been 
cleared ;  and  it  would  seem  likely  that  such  a  reversion  to 
eady  faith  wonld  be  more  easily  eflboted  than  t\ui  intro- 
dootion  of  strange  and  fmeign  d<^;mai^  ospeoiaUy  with  a 
otmeerTative  people  anoh  as  the  Ghineaa,  Here,  however, 
a  wide  fidd  for  debate  Uea  open,  on  whioh  we  must  not 
farther  traspasa.  _  ^ 


Ths  Adds  with  flowem  endowing; 
Th^  all  behind  ua  lie— 
Our  Autamn,  ItMraweth  hlghf 

But  oh,  mj  trieads,  we  are  g<dng 
TO  the  Summer  hnia  on  bl^l' 

Oar  roof-tree  drops  asnnder— 

Oar  floor-plonks  slide  Uka  sanda-r- 
In  oar  doors  the  darkness  stands ; 
*  But  oh,  my  trlends,  there  Is  splendor 
In  Uie  house  not  made  wi^  hands  I 

\7e  know  no  fall  completenesa— 
la  the  Bky  of  the  day  mofft  olear 
Son*  shadow  is  sure  to  appMr; . 

Bttt  ftlenda,  there  Is  pweetnoss 

In  the  days  of  the  endlesf  yeac 

In  spit*  of  the*  last  posseealon. 
Our  tboagbts  they  flutter  and  floe. 
Like  wild  birds  oat  to  aea— 

Rtr  we  long  to  know  the  tashloia 
Of  the  lUe  that  la  to  be. 

Onr  golden  gains  we  are  loeing. 
Our  hopes  are  dim  with  dust; 
Bat  oh,  my  friends,  we  trust 

Whtkt  seemeth  lost  Is  tor  using 
Wher*  then  is  nor  moth  nor  nut 

Odr  Ufa  Is  a  twfee-told  stray 
•nut  ebarm  no  longer  Isndaj 
Bat  oh,  my  friends,  my  friends, 

We  are  coming  oloae  to  ths  glorf 
That  never  ladea  nor  ends. 

We  stand  of  onr  struigth  forsaken. 
And  ^ek  unto  death.  In  sootb. 
But  this  we  know  of  a  troth. 

That  ont  of  the  dost  we  shall  waken 
To  a  lite  of  hnmortal  youth. 


"Wht  eannot  mm  b^[in  to  glorify  Ood  with  a  yard-stfc^ 
a  pair  of  ahears,  a  Iiand*saw,  and  a  go(Mw=qnill  in  Oeir 
hands,  and  not  wait  for  golden  OiitpKl-^^OsIMD^illi^  LC 


sa 
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QiTB,  give—all  nature  sjmboliEes  the  spirit  of  giriDg. 
The  olonds  give  rain  ;  the  trees,  fruits ;  animala,  their 
labor  and  lirefl ;  flowers,  their  fragranoe ;  birds,  their 
mnaio ;  and  the  snn,  moon  and  stars,  their  light 


thing,'  I  answered,  a  little  vexed  ; '  the  sermon  is  np  to  mj 
arerage.'  She  persisted,,  and  1  said  little  more.  Bat  a 
jear  or  two  afterward,  on  a  bright,  cheery  Snndaj  in  Ifar 
—one  of  those  days  that  make  a  disoonrse  go  oS  it^U — 
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Thb  Bk7,  Db.  Busmnut  himself  relatea  the  following : 
"Ajswewere  oomingontof  ofanroh  one  driolj  Sonday, 
my  wife  remarked  :  '  Yon  had  better  bom  that  aormon  ;  it 
isn't  worth  repeating  anywhere.*   *I  shall  do  no  laoh 


I  took  that  same  sermoif  again.  And  is  we  ^caine  down 
the  aisle  after  serrioe,  she  whispered  (without  the  aUghtoit 
notion  that  she  had  heard  it  before),  *  I  would  mark  that 
to  preach  on  exohaoge.   It  is  better  than  common  I* " 
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Bt  Mm.  B.  {yBanxT,  Authob  or  "  Phobb's  Fobtukib,"  Era 


Chapter  XXIL— Ths  Bulwat  axd  Bictcls  Inn. 
Ih  the  home  of  Beasy's  pazenti,  who  were  hard-vorking 
people,  the  man  a  jomer  bj  trade,  and  the  irife  a  nekij 
woBMn  with  a  whole  tribe  of  ehilcbten  growing  np  around 
her,  lira.  I>r78on — lor  by  Uiat  name  alone  ahe  was  known 
to  them — ^waa  veloomed  aa  though  ahe  were  a  meaienger 
from  heaTeiL 

To  have  bean  good  to  the  girl  in  her  *'  miafortane,"  aa, 
lomewhat  to  Btra.  Dry- 
Bon'a  amnaement,  the 
temptation  into  which 
Bemy  had  fallen  was 
tenned,  had  been  enough 
to  earn  the  gratitade  of 
the  entire  family,  while 
the  mother  oonld  aoaroe- 
ly  qwak  withont  tears, 
and  waa  qnite  orercome 
by  the  oondMoenaion  aa 
TcU  aa  Idndneaa  of  aooh 
aviait. 

"DBeai^hadbntlet 
OS  know  who  ve  were  to 
expe^  Yd  hnre  got 
things  atraigbter  than 
they  are."  ahe  mad. 
"We  are  quite  in  the 
nogh  now,  bnt  rongh 
or  smooth,  all  we  hare 
is  at  the  aerrioe  of  saoh 
ft  friend  to  my  oMld, 
which  indeed  I'm  anre  I 
lurrer  can  be  half  grate* 
fnl  enough  for  haring 
noh  a  thing  orerldbked, 
and  a  ehanoe  giren  to 
my  poor  girL" 

"I  have  heard  no 
oomplainti  of  Bessy 
>nu»;  ahe  is  a  gratefnl 
gill,  too,  and  fo^^enesa 
is  a  Christian  doty,"  re- 
plied Mr&  Dryson,  al- 
nady  acting  np  to  the 
UDpnsBion  theee  people 
had  reoeiTed  of  her,  al- 
nadyriaai  in  her  own 
wtifflfttion  l^y  observing 
that  entertained  of  her,  and  actually  feeling  for  the  time 
bong  as  eminently  respectable  ae  they  believed  her  to  be. 

"Ihe  welcome  had  done  her  good.  It  has  a  soothing 
when  we  are  hnmiliated  in  onr  own  eyes,  to  find 
ourselves  amongst  those  whose  higher  estimate  of  ns,  false 
^ogh  it  may  be,  deludes  ns  into  self-respect  It  was  in 
thia  delusion,  jndging  herself  by  the  erroneons  judgment 
fonned  of  her  by  others,  endeavoring  to  imagine  that  she 
'^y  was  what  she  appeared  to  be,  that  this  woman  for 
7«UB  now  had  foond  a  strange  comfort  and  a  false  peace. 
For  months  together  she  wonld  almost  snooeed  in  i>er- 
^'I'dii^  herself  that  in  troth  her  respectability  was  as  nn- 
^peaohsble  as  others  thought  it,  and  the  darker  shade 
open  boi  life  bnt  an  aocidental  oircomstance,  a  misfortane 
^  ^  ^y  afiSaoting  her  character.   In  fact,  at  anch  times 
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Hts.  Dryson  took  much  the  same  view  of  her  own  oondnot 
as  it  had  made  hear  smile  to  see  taken  by  Bessy's  friends  of 
that  young  person's  aad  propensity  to  thieving. 

The  housekeeper  had  almost  felt  herself  a  better  woman 
because  of  the  opinion  formed  of  her  by  the  butler  at  Queen's 
Qate,  and  the  light  in  which  she  bad  always  been  regarded 
by  the  seamstress  with  whom  she  lodged,  and  in  whose 
eyes  Mrs.  Dryson  had  so  successfully  maintained  a  reapect* 

able  appearance,  that, 
aa  we  know,  she  was 
even  considered  "high" 
by  that  humble  friend 
of  hers. 

It  was  not  with  any 
premeditated  intention 
to  deoeive  those  with 
whom  she  might  be 
thrown  that  Mrs.  Dry- 
son  was  thus,  aa  it  were, 
for  ever  playing  a  pari; 
bnt  rather  in  the  fond 
hope  of  deceiving  her- 
self, of  saying  to  hex 
own  heart,  "Peace, 
peace,  where  there  wss 
no  pence."  The  hum- 
ble and  simple  circle  in 
whioh  she  now  found 
herself  had  every  reason 
to  look  upon  her  as  a 
benefaotreaa,  and  ns  one 
for  above  them  in  tho 
social  Bcala  For  that 
evening,  then,  Hrs. 
Dryeon  baniahed  the 
thoughts  of  the  confes- 
sion she  had  resolved  to 
make,  of  the  false  ohar- 
Doter  she  hod  given,  of 
her  husband's  fall,  and 
the  shifte  and  straits  she 
had  been  put  to  during 
the  term  of  his  impri- 
sonment, and  oontinned 
to  play  her  accnatomed 
I>art,  perhaps  all  the 
more  thoroughly  for  the 
presentiment  that  this 
might  be  her  last  appearance  upon  the  stage,  and  that  on 
the  morrow  even  these  poor  people  wonld  know  her  as  she 
was. 

One  trifling  oircamstanoe  that  occurred  at  the  dose  of 
the  evening,  and  when  the  UtUe  party  were  about  to 
separate  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Dryson  having  had  prepared 
for  her  the  best  accommodation  the  house  afforded — one 
trifling  drcnmstanoe  that  occurred  awoke  onoe  more  in 
this  woman  those  feelinga  of  unrest  and  dissatisbotion  with 
herself  that  had  so  often  visited  her,  and  never  more  often 
than  of  Iat& 

Some  hesitation  might  have  been  observable  in  the 
manner  of  her  worthy  entertainers— that  is  to  say,  had  Mrs. 
Dryson  been  keen-sighted  mongh  or  her  attention  snfB- 
ciently  disengaged  to  notice  it ;  some  trifling  indication 


'nmasp,  i  will  siva  too  tkb  bsst  Jkirvtos  i  oah  ;  tov  could 
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that  mBtten  were  not  prooeeding  axaotiy  in  the  ordinuy 
xontine  beneath  their  roof.  A  look  vas  exchanged  between 
hosband  and  vife,  and  the  ohildran  vho  vould  have  apc^n 
were  hastUj  ailenoed  and  bidden  to  go  to  bed.  One  of 
them,  a  girl  ol  fifteen,  was  either  mota  obtuse  than  her 
jonnger  brothers  and  sisteni,  or  vas  nnable  to  see,  thongh 
ae  mach  awestmck  as  the  rest  at  the  oondescension  of 
Urs.  Dryson's  visit,  why  her  presence  should  interfere  with 
the  mode  of  bringing  the  day  to  a  close  that  was  custom- 
417  in  the  family  ;  for,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  interpret 
ber  mother's  warning  signals,  this  girl  exclaimed  at  last : 
■*  Bnt  we  ain't  Lad  prayera  1** 

"  Whidi  it  is  our  onstom,'*  said  tiie  father,  taming  to 
His.  Diyson,  *'and  for  my  part  I  consider  Annie  has  done 
right  to  mention  it ;  thongh,  we  being  bat  poor  scholars, 
my  wife  fancied  it  wonld  be  as  well  not  to  trouble  joo, 
ma'am,  with  our  poor  way  of  reading." 

"Is  your  name  Annie?"  asked  ACrs.  Drysou  of  the 
jonng  girL  She  said  yes.  She  had  brought  the  large 
Bible  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before  her  father. 

"I  had  a  aister  Annie,  and  she,  too,  wonld  never  have 
grate  to  bed  withoat  her  prayers,"  observed  the  ex-lunue- 
keeper,  motioning  to  the  girl  to  draw  near,  and  keeping 
her  hy  her  side  dtlring  the  short  and  simple  aerviee  tbi^ 
followed.  , 

"I  often  say  Annie  keeps  as  all  straight,"  her  mother 
remarked,  after  the  roand-faced,  fair-haired  damsel  had 
followed  the  children  np-staira  ;  "  and  she  don't  know  it, 
neither.  For  certain  she  was  right  this  time  ;  we  hadn't 
ought  to  have  pat  off  prayer,  not  even  oat  of  respect  to 
yon,  ma'am." 

'*  A  strange  mark  of  tespect,"  Mza.  Dryson  answered, 
ooldlj. 

It  had  been  bat  a  trifl^  yet  had  snffload  to  bring  back 
tiie  old  ftovn  to  her  brow,  the  old  pain  at  her  heart 

In  much  snch  an  humble  home  as  this  her  early  youth 
passed,  though  her  father  had  got  on  in  life,  so  far  on 
that  the  smart  lawyer's  olerk  had  not  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  oonrt  Martha,  the  eldest  girl,  and  had  found  her,  in 
point  of  education  and  manners*  more  than  his  equal. 
Her  married  home  had  for  a  time  been  that  of  her  sister 
Annie  also,  and  tha«,  aa  in  the  first .  they  had  shared 
togetho:,  it  had  certainly  been  Annie  who  had  *'  kept  them 
aIlatndght,**toa8ethephraaeol(^otBes7'smother.  The 
tmderest  affootiim  had  sabeiBted  between  the  sisters ;  and 
when  sorrow  oame  to  Annie^  sorrow  so  bitter  that  it  sapped 
the  springs  of  life  and  she  died  before  her  time,  it  almost 
seemed,  save  for  a  fond  recollection  of  her  that  from  time 
to  time  was  powerful  enough  to  gain  the  mastery  over 
evil,  it  almost  seemed  as  though  in  Aunte's  grave  the  eon- 
Boienoe  of  her  sister  had  been  laid  to  deep. 

Her  ooDBcaenoe,  and  how  many  hopes  1  for  in  taking  her 
sister  to  live  with  her,  and  thos  removing  her  from  all  old 
associations,  the  object  of  J^uiha  had  been  tlut  Annie's 
future  should  become  even  Inighter  than  her  own.  Annie 
should  be  a  lady.  Beyond  the  similarity  of  name,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  outward  appearanoe  of  this  rough, 
unconth  little  girl  here  to  recall  the  dead  Annie — nothing, 
that  is  to  say,  save  the  coDscientiousness  that  had 
been  noticeable  this  evening.  Martha's  sister  had  been 
possessed  of  rare  beauty  and  those  gentle  and  winning 
manners  that  make  many  friends,  even  while  their  true 
source  is  ansnspeoted,  and  even  amongst  those  who  never 
look  beyond  the  sarfaoe. 

Bat  befoie  Martha's  home  was  ready  to  receive  her 
sister,  before  it  was  possible  to  put  in  practice  any  of  the 
plans  formed  by  the  elder  for  the  girl  she  so  loved,  the 
mischief  had  been  done.  From  the  day  Martha  learnt 
what  that  mischief  waf^  she  became  a  bitter,  disappointed 


woman.  Not  even  her  love  for  Annie  snfflced  to  kesp 
t^n  the  dead  girl's  influence,  Uiat  had  bem  aa  that  of  a 
gnardiui  angeL  The  honee  of  the  elder  mUx  was  boilt 
upon  tiie  sanda  of  a  haman  love  alone ;  the  wind  beat 

upon  it,  and  it  felL' 

With  Annie's  death,  Martha  ceased  to  oara  that  herwe^ 
husband,  who  at  all  times  olnng  to  her  for  support  rathw 
than  she  to  him,  should  sink  rapidly  below  the  atandsrd 
to  which  at  one  time  his  wife  had  striven  to  raise  him ; 
and  when,  at  a  season  of  poverty  for  them,  he  yielded  to 
temptation,  she  could  not  but  feel  herself  in  some  sort  to 
Uam&  Now  and  again,  in  the  more  aoftened  moods  that 
wonld  overttdu  her,  die  seemed  to  hear  Annies  voice  m^* 
ing,  as  she  once  had  done  : 

*'  If  you  were  as  good  as  you  are  strong,  Martha,  you 
and  Jervia  would  go  to  heaven  together." 

The  diildish  words  had  been  a  reproof  to  her ;  and  this 
evening,  with  the  thought  of  her  dead  sister  warm  at  her 
heart,  she  recalled  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  the  expression 
her  husband  had  made  use  of  that  very  afternoon  :  "I  do 
believe  yon  will  poll  me  straight  at  last" 

Thus  her  lasolation  gained  strength  with  every  honr  of 
the  night,  daring  which  she  lay  restless  and  vakeftil,  now 
weighing  the  oonsequenoes  to  Jervis  and  hereeU  (rf  the 
confession  she  meditated,  now  lamenting  the  past  or 
trembling  for  the  future,  while  in  the  small  chamber,  wboas 
windows  looked  upon  a  narrow  and  dirty  street,  and  iato 
which  the  breath  of  heaven  found  it  hard  to  enter,  the  old 
straggle  went,  on,  and  good  and  evil  atroro  for  the  marteiy 
in  a  human  soul.  « 

Either  orged  thereto  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  morning— 
a  brilliantqr  already  spoken  of— <»  possessed  by  a  lestlea 
desire  for  more  movement,  even  more  fatigne^  than  eoold 
otherwise  be  looked  for,  Mra.  Dryson  detemdned  on  flie 
following  day  to  pursue  her  way  to  Stenhurst  on  foot  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  she  had  taken  a  long  tramp 
into  the  country.  Frequently  during  those  mysterions 
al»enceB  of  hers  from  the  lodging  at  Highgate  had  she 
bean  engaged  in  harvest  work,  though  as  a  rule  her  ocon- 
pation  had  been  precisely  such  as  the  seamstress  hsd 
supposed.  Still,  when  out  of  employment  and  oat  of 
money  as  well,  she  had  forced  herself  to  procure  tiie  lattw 
wherever  and  in  however  humble  a  way  it  was  to  be 
obtained.  Fits  had  nevor  accompanied  her  upon  saoh  fx- 
peditions.  The  long  walk  into  the  country  at  the  time  of 
his  first  introduction  to  the  reader,  had  been  his  first  ex* 
perience  of  oouutry  life  at  all.  The  conscience  of  Martfas 
reproached  her  now  at  the  remembranoe  of  the  scenes  in 
which  and  the  companions  amongst  whom  she  had  left  the 
boy  at  such  timea  A  strange  tenderness  for  the  child 
filled  her  heart — a  fading  to  which  she  had  not  certainly 
alwaya  beoi  an  entire  stranger,  but  the  faintest  dawniog 
of  which  she  had  invariably  checked  and  diseonraged, 
until  ahe  had  almost  grown  *to  hate  the  boy,  and  that  the 
more  bittwly  for  those  transient  gleams  of  afbct{<m  for 
him  that  from  time  to  time  threatened  to  overcome  her. 

So  long  as  her  way  lay  through  the  streets  or  in  the 
suburbs,  although  the  Autumnal  snn  shone  brightly,  and 
at  the  early  hour  at  which  ahe  had  started  a  pleasant  fresh- 
ness was  in  the  air — so  long  as  she  walked  through  placed 
such  as  those,  the  cloud  was  still  upon  her  brow  and  tho 
weight  upon  her  heart  But  once  in  the  coantry,  witli 
every  step  this  woman  took  she  seemed  to  leave  farther 
and  further  behind  hex  the  old  lif^  and  to  feel  a>  it  were 
the  pure  breezes  of  a  new  and  bettw  country.  There 
might,  it  was  trae,  be  trouble,  poverty,  even  di^race, 
before  her,  but  with  it  all  a  surer  peace  than  ahe  hsd 
known  since  the  days  wtien  she  and  her  yoimq  Mter  had 
led  happy  lives  togetherfPigitized  by  OUglL 
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It  was  part  of  her  plan  not  to  Maoh  Stonhtint  till  the 
flTOun^  at  an  hoar  vhen  Ute  maater  of  Ijadea  wonld  be 
at  hcmw  and  the  artiat  vithoat  donbt  retnmed  to  that  low 
lunua  over  againat  the  chnrob— the  hona^  the  door  of 
which  she  remembered  him  to  hare  aaid  was  erer  aa  tiie 
latch. 

Id  a  worldly  point  of  view,  the  fatore  of  the  sad-browed 
woQum  who  walked  hy  herself,  ooming  oat  from  the  diy, 
and  her  &oe  set  toward  the  pleasant  oonntry— in  a  worldly 
point  of  Tiew,  tier  fatore  was  aa  dark  as  it  had  ever  been 
at  any  period  of  her  atoimj  and  unhappy  life ;  any  period, 
ttiat  IB,  save  the  time  when  her  hnsljand's  oonviotion  had 
first  left  her  to  her  own  zeaooroefl^  the  harden  of  ahame 
added  to  the  pressare  <rf  poverty.  It  was  only  too  prob- 
able that  now  both  to  a  certain  extent  wonld  be  renewed, 
for  in  any  ease,  wheUter  Mr.  Rogers  orerlooked  this  last 
ofTanse  or  not,  tiie  oooapation  of  the  so-oalled  Ura.  Dryson 
in  his  honse  was  gone.  And  yet  it  was  with  a  smile  that 
she  saw  the  woods  and  fields  lying  before  her  in  the  son* 
shine,  and  with  a  sigh  of  content  and  wtisfcu^on  that  she 
slackened  her  hitherto  harried  steps  and  began  to  eaonta 
i&  a  .loBordy  and  traoqnil  manner  through  the  lanea  or 
along  the  white  and  dnsty  high-road. 

Before  nooot  aa  she  had  ooanted  on«  the  oarrier'a  oart 
overtook  her,  and  she  availed  herself  of  its  assiatanoe  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  jonmey,  leaving  it  only  when  within 
u  mile  or  so  of  her  destination.  The  progress  a  traveler 
made  by  this  old-world  vehicle,  a  fitting  one  in  which  to 
approach  an  old-world  apot,  was  almost  as  alow  as  though 
lie  had  been  on  foot,  so  often  did  the  carrier  stop  upon 
the  way,  so  sloirly  did  the  old  horse  anrmonnt  the  hilla^ 
at  so  moderate  a  paoe  did  he  trot  whan  the  road  was  level. 

Por  many  miles  of  the  road  the  railway  was  within  sight, 
and  at  each  train  that  passed  the  oarrier,  who  was  a  Sten- 
hant  man,  shook  his  head  sadly,  then  brightened  up 
again  as  he  exclaimed  that  thoogh  "  them  trains  had  drove 
the  ooaohee  off  the  road,  his  oart  was  there  ^et ;  if  you 
tiome  to  think  of  it,  tbey  oonldn't  d<^  not  even  in  moh 
times  as  these,  without  the  oarrier  1" 

The  midday  express  rushed  through  the  landscape,  Hhe 
alow  afternoon  train  passed  in  its  turn,  a  freight  crawled 
along  the  line  and  disappeared  ;  but  it  was  not  till  there 
had  grown  to  be  in  the  air  that  aharp  fed  that  annonnoea 
die  apino^oh  of  an  Antnmnal  evening;  and  the  whito  mist 
common  at  saoh  seasons  had  began  to  rise  from  the  low* 
lying  meadows^  and  tlie  last  qnick  down-train  had  mingled 
its  white  steam-donds  with  the  other  clouds  floating  in  the 
aky,  that  Martha  got  down  from  the  cart  and  bade  the 
carrier  a  friendly  good-evening. 

Stenhnrat  Ghoroh  was  in  sight  then,  standing  high  above 
the  oonfnaed  mingling  of  treetops  and  roofs,  which  at 
that  distance  appeared  olastered  around  the  foot  of  the 
tower.  It  was  abont  the  same  hoar  at  vhioh  she  had  last 
seoDL  the  pUo^  that  looked  now,  as  it  had  looked  thai*  as 
thong^  all  diaqniet  and  nnrest  liiy  as  far  from  it  as  waa  the 
tormoil  of  the  city  she  had  left  that  morning. 

A  quiet  place  in  which  to  rest  T'  The  words  of  the 
artist  haunted  her. 

Now  she  was  passing  the  meadows  in  which  at  that  last 
visit  of  hers  the  hay  had  been  out ;  they  lay  chill  in  the 
evening  mist  to-night ;  and  there  was  Lysden,  the  roof 
showing  above  the  trees  ;  and  here  the  stile.  "A  quiet 
place  to  wait  in  for  Him  who  will  sorely  come."  She 
seemed  to  hear  the  words  ^[ain,  and  quickened  her  steps 
to  croes  the  fieAd  onoe  pointed  oat  to  her  by  the  utist. 

A  difTerent  figure  this  that  walked  up  to  the  Bailway  and 
Bicycle  Inn  and  bespoke  a  bed  there  for  the  night — a 
difforent  figure  from  the  wayworn  traveler  on  whom  the 
artist  had  bestowed  his  charity,  and  whom  he  had  sent  on 


the  same  errand  aome  few  montfaa  aga  She  looked  now 
the  nnmistakaUa  upper  aervant  of  aome  wall>to.do  family. 
The  people  at  the  Bailwaj  Inn  were  xeapM^iil  to  Mrs. 
Dryson ;  eagerly  they  showed  her  the  best  room  they  had 
disengaged.  It  was  a  humble  hostelry,  h«qaented  for  the 
most  part  by  hnmble  folk — meehanios,  workmen  and  the 
like.  Many  of  those  employed  at  Lysden  had  put  np 
here.  The  great  man  himself,  foreman  of  the  contractor, 
had  of  coarse  occupied  superior  quarters  ia  the  town,  but 
moet  of  the  men  had  lodged  here.  Those  were  die  kind  of 
people  who  were  customers  at  the  Bailway  and  Bicycle 
Inn.  A  yonng  workman,  riding  a  bit^dfl^  had  joat  tamed 
in  at  the  entrance  to  the  graveled  space  before  the  door ; 
one  or  two  men,  somewhat  noisy,  were  drinking  at  the 
bar ;  a  fanokater'a  oart  waa  being  wheeled  into  the  shed, 
and  the  man's  wife,  who  had  aooompanied  htm  on  his 
round,  was  bargaining  for  a  bed.  Mrs.  Dryaon  was  evi- 
dently a  customer  entitled  to  a  more  respectful  welcome 
than  the  rest  of  the  company,  or  than  any  company  the 
Bailway  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining.  Tho  landlady 
herself  came  to  take  her  orders  and  show  her  to  a  room, 
half  mrprised  at  ao  "genteel**  a  imaonage  seeking  una 
there  at  all,  bat  am^oaing  her  to  be  a  stranger  to  Stm* 
hursl«  and  far  from  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  mist^e 
which  had  led  her  to  Buobr  humble  quarters.  The  land- 
lady set  her  guest  down  in  her  own  mind  as  the  upper 
servant  of  some  gentleman,  oome  probably  to  take  lodgings 
for  the  children  of  the  family,  and  knowing  no  better  than 
to  ask  for  a  bed  at  the  Bailway  Inn.  Gentlefolks  from 
London  did  now  and  again  send  their  children  to  benefit 
by  tiie  pure  air  and  lovely  aoenery  of  Stenhnrat.  The 
landlady  had  no  doubt  bat  that  aome  aaoh  enamd  had 
brought  Mrs.  Dryson  to  her  door  this  evening. 

And  now  onoe  more  that  strange  fancy  that  she  really 
waa  what  she  appeared  to  be^  svm  while  doing  hoc  ntmoat 
to  keep  up  appearanoes  and  feign  to  be  other  than  she 
knew  herself  at  heart — that  subtle  self-deception  aiala  over 
Martha.  She  was  affable  and  condescending  to  the  land- 
lady ;  she  waa  even  "high  in  her  manners,"  as  she  had 
been  accused  of  being  the  butler,  bat  not  too  high  to 
indolge  in  a  little  friendly  gossip  ovw  the  cap  of  tea 
ordered  and  duly  broaght  to  hex  by  her  hoeteas's  own 
hands. 

"It  was  a  petty  place  tliia,  and  a  qolet,**  ahe  nid ; 
*'  th^  could  scarcely  see  much  of  the  woild  hen." 

"Nothing  of  it,  nothing  of  it,**  said  the  woman;  "to 
be  sure,  folk  oome  and  go  here,  so  near  to  the  station. 
Whatever  stir  and  life  Hi&re  wA,  they  had  it.  Stenhnrat 
was  a  sleepy  place.  It  had  its  attractions,  though.  The 
air  was  considered  fine  ;  none  finer  or  mora  healthy  in  all 
Kent.  Families  often  came  down  here  fm  change,  or  sent 
their  children,  after  an  illness,  saj,  ox  anything  of  that 
kind and  the  hostess,  not  being  withoat  tiie  curiosity  of 
hae  aex,  looked  askance  at  Mrs.  Dcyson  as  she  sUired  her 
tea. 

**  There  wore  pleasant  lodgings  hereabont^"  the  wonum 
went  on,  "  and  not  of  course  expensive  in  a  place  like  this.. 
Genteel  families  went  mostly  to  the  Grown,  bat  that  came 
v^  dear.  A  first-rate  honse ;  everyone  knew  the  Orown. 
A  deal  of  company  stayed  there  in  the  Summer  season. 
It  lay  handy  to  the  park  :  you  should  see  the  park,  ma'am 
— a  famous  spot ;  the  house  and  grounds  are  kept  shut  np 
now,  more's  the  pi^,  more's  the  ihame,  some  lolka  would 
say,  seeing  it  used  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  pablio  in  old 
times ;  but  the  park  is  always  there.'* 

Mrs.  Dryscm  would  of  coarse  see  the  park  ;  she  wonld 
see  everything  wotth  seeing  ;  she  had  heard  of  i^  and 
heard  that  artists  came  down  freqoentl  v  to  sketoh^  tfa^^ 
Indeed,  in  the  honse  she  had^d«»<1]|«t  hsdAWtd^i^hm 
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ma  a  piettue  tiiat  had  been  ahibited  this  year,  a  pictoie 
taken  here,  and  hj  an  ftTttsfe  who  lired  here,  the  bdiered. 

'*  That  most  be  Hr.  Broome^"  said  the  landlad;,  pleased 
to  gather  from  Mrs.  Dryson'a  answers  that  her  flnt  idea 
liad  been  oorreot,  and  growing  atill  more  deferential  in 
her  mannei^  for  the  honaekeepei  in  a  genteel  family  is  a 
gnat  penon  in  a  litUe  -worid  of  her  own,  and  has  mobh 
eonrt  paid  her ;  "  that  must  be  Ifir.  Broome — aqneerman, 
TBiy ;  an  odd  thing  had  belallen  him  a  few  months  ago, 
ud  tiM  waj  in  which  he  took  it  woald  show  you,  ma'am, 
what  a  strange  sort  of  man  he 

Hrs.  Dzyson,  knowing  well  whose  storjr  she  was  abont 
to  hear,  aaked  what  it  was  that  had  be&llen  Kr.  Broome ; 
and,  nothing  loath,  the  hostess  narrated  Tolnbly,  and  with 
many  comments  of  her  own,  the  tale  of  little  Fits  and  of 
the  brazea-faoed  tramp  that  had  the  aadaeity  to  leave  him 
at  the  aitist'a  door. 

"The  woman  was  aent  here  for  a  bed,  and  with  half-a- 
crown  to  pay  for  it,"  ocmoliided  the  landlady ;  "bnt  did 
she  come  ?  not  she  I  nerer  showed  her  &oe  here.  If  she 
had  done  so,  me  and  my  hnsband  would  have  seen  thxoogh 
her  at  onoa  tSx.  Broome,  he*a  easy  imposed  on.  He 
came  down  looking  for  her  after  ten  at  night.  Ttiat  will 
show  you  what  he  is  1  As  thoagfa  a  wonian  who  bad  done 
each  a  thing  as  that  would  jost  sit  down  qnietly  and  wait 
to  be  iat^  np  for  it  Bat  what  a  shameful  thing  to  do, 
yon  know — hare  half-a-orown  given  her  to  spend  hete  and 
nenor  to  oome  ni^^  the  piaoe.  A  sluunefol  bnainesB  alto- 
gether, I  eaU  it  I** 

**Aad  the  child,*'  said  Hra  Dryson.  "how  did  he  torn 
ontr 

**  That's  where  it  is  V*  cried  the  woman,  clapping  her 
hands  together.  **  How  did  he  tnm  out  ?  I  ooold  have 
told  Ur.  Broome,  any  baby  oonld  have  told,  how  he  wonld 
tun  ont  Odd  that  yon  shonld  oome  and  a^  that  qneatiini 
of  me  tiiia  di^  of  all  daya  in  the  year  I" 

'■What  ia  then  odd  in  my  asking  a  qneatim  meant  oatj 
to  show  my  interest,  as  la  bnt  tMl,  in  the  st<ny  yon  hare 
taken  the  trouble  to  amnaa  me  with  f  asked  Mrs.  Dryson, 
rather  startled  at  tiie  strange  vehemence  of  the  woman's 
manner.  "This  Mr.  Broome  you  speak  of  seems  to  be  a 
good  and  charitable  man  ;  I  am  sorry  for  his  sske  if  the 
child  has  tamed  oat  iU." 

"Don't  be  sorry  for  that,  ma'am ;  it  is  the  best  thing 
tiiat  oonld  happen,  seeing  it  is,  as  one  may  say,  a  lesson 
for  ereiT  one.  What's  onions  for,  and  workhonses,  to 
nothing  of  jaila  and  zeformatoriea  and  soeh,  if  people 
are  to  go  taking  np  every  vagabtmd  child  that  every  anda- 
oknis  tramp  plcaaoa  to  lea^  at  their  door  ?  It's  offering  a 
reward  to  wiekedneea  and  Imposition,  ma'am,  and  making 
snch  things  easy,  that's  what  it  is  ;  and  the  worse  that  boy 
tnmed  oat,  why,  the  better  for  every  one,  I  say ;  and  if  his 
mother  was  ever  to  show  her  face  here^  she'd  hear  a  piece 
of  my  mind  at  leant,  and  that  she  woald.  As  for  the 
ohild,  "Ui.  Broome  has  had  enough  of  him  by  this  time,  I 
hmaj.  He  made  a  workhonsa  nnion  of  himself,  he  did ;  I 
don*t  iiippoae  he*d  make  a  pdieeman  nor  a  pxisaai  of  hfan- 
■aU;  thon^^  after  all  there's  no  knowing,  tiwae  Broomea 
are  qneer  folk.** 

**hx  what  way  ?"  Mrs.  Dryson  put  the  question  more 
in  order  to  gain  time  and  still  the  beating  of  her  heart 
before  she  shonld  hear  this  thing  that  had  befallen  FUb, 
than  from  any  real  cariosity  regarding  the  artists'  family 
or  tiie  opinion  of  her  landlady  owieeming  them ;  "in  what 
my  are  thsBO  Broomea  qneer  V 

"In  ever  so  many  ways ;  bnt  fffinoipally  in  their  dtnngs 
with  the  poor.  Let  them  be  contuit  wUh  p^jring  the^r 
xatea  and  snch,  I  say,  and  sabacribii^  to  the  charities  of 
this  place— then's  «noagb  of  them,  goodness  knows  t 


What  'With  oharify  sermons  and  one  thing  and  another, 
the  parsons  appear  to  think  every  one  is  made  ot  mons|y.** 

"  Do  the  Broomea  give  away  so  much  ?* 

"  I  don't  say  that ;  it's  not  to  be  supposed  they've  mnoh 
to  give.  Th^  are  qneer  in  this  way  :  Poor  folka— not  the 
respectable  poor  only,  Tm  not  agdnst  their  being  looked 
after,  bnt  the  veriest  tramps  and  beggars,  the  lowest  lot 
BV&r  yon  see— have  only  got  to  knock  at  fliat  doov,  and 
Mr.  Broome  or  hia  mother— she's  as  bad  as  he  is— will 
come  and  hear  what  th^  sqr*  One  tcUs  another,  you  seev 
so  the  oreatares  know  where  to  go  and  get  as  much  atten- 
tion paid  them  as  though — well,  as  though  the  diiet  Inui- 
ness  of  them  as  is  wdl-to^o  was  to  see  after  them  as 
isn't,"  ccmdaded  the  landlady,  irith  moob  indignation. 

l&s.  Dryson  remaining  silent,  her  oonpankm  resomed : 

"Depend  npoa  it  now,  that  tramp  we  were  speaUngcf 
had  heard  of  these  Broomea,  and  knew  what  she  ma  about 
when  she  left  her  brat  on  their  hands.  And  here's  the  end 
of  it  1  Itr.  Broome  was  away  himself,  yon  mnst  know. 
When  he's  at  home,  the  boy  is  ahraya  aftor  him,  close  at 
his  heels,  t<a  all  ttie  world  as  a  dog  might  be.  He  did 
contrive  to  get  everywhere,  that  lad  did  I  Why,  there  wia 
a  fine  parfy  down  at  leaden  a  while  back,  and  he  took 
and  made  his  way  into  the  midst  of  them  all,  and  got  harae- 
whipped  off  the  premises ;"— this,  as  we  know,  was  not 
true,  bnt  what  wonld  a  story  be  without  embellishment  f— 
"and  he  fdlowed  Mi;  Broome  np  to  Londm,  thsjasy, 
and  that  I  do  know  for  a  faeti  for  I  aaw  witii  my  own  c^ea 
the  child  oome  back  last  evming.  By  the  six  o'doek 
down*fa!ain  it  was^  and  lb.  Bmome  has  not  onna  bade  to 
Stenhnnt  yet ;  most  fikely  he  will  be  here  by  the  Mst 
train,  for  I  know  he  is  expected,  and  a  fine  tale  hell  hear 
when  he  doea  oome." 

*'  About  the  boy,  yoa  mean  7" 

"Tes,  ma'am,  about  the  hoy  He  was  cauf^t  thierlng 
in  Ura.  Drake'a  ovrn  room  this  very  afternoon — oangfat  in 
the  act,  and  naturally  the^  sent  for  the  pdioeman ;  but 
lbs.  Broome  sho  hettd  of  and  lllss  Arnold,  from  lha 
High  Street — well-known  and  respected  in  Stenhnrst  the 
AmtildB  are,  ma'am,  as  yon  will  be  sure  to  hear  if  yoa 
make  any  stay  here— Miss  Arnold  she  heard  of  it;  and  be- 
tween them  all  a  fine  fuse  was  made^  and  at  lut  it  was 
agreed  that  the  boy  should  be  kept  locked  ap  in  the  hoosa 
till  Mr.  Drake  came  down,  he  being  away,  you  understand, 
at  his  olBoe  all  day.  Ton  sea  it  was  hoped  Mr.  Broome 
might  come  first,  at  least  that  is  my  opini<m,  and  then  no 
doubt  tiiere  would  have  been  some  interfsrance  with  the 
oonrsa  (rf  justice^  whioh,  for  my  par^  I  hold  wiUi  jnatios. 
What's  the  law  ot  the  land  for,  Isi^,  if  athief  is  not  to 
be  sent  to  prison  ?  Bnt  as  IndE  would  have  1^  lb.  Diaks^ 
he  was  down  as  usual  an  hour  ago^  and  Mr.  Broome  bsa 
not  returned  yet.  For  my  part,  Pm  glad  of  it  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  is  the  person  to  be  oonsalted,  and  none 
other— that  is.  if  consultation  mnst  be  held,  while  I  cant 
see  myself  the  need  of  it  The  bi^  stolen  let  the  boy  be 
pnnished,  I  say,  and  my  master  he  Mya  the  tama." 

"And  is  he  taken?what  has  been  dose?  This  Uz: 
Drake  was  here  an  hour  ago^  yon  tell  me,"  lbs.  Dryson 
said,  with  a  growing  nervons  agitation  in  her  manner  that 
conld  not  foil  to  have  caught  the  attention  of  a  less  nnob* 
servant  person  than  her  hostess. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  has  been  done^  ma'am,  bat  I  must 
say  I  hope  Justice  has  been  done  before  Mr.  Broome  oomes 
to  make  mischief. " 

"  SncU  a  littie  fellow— a  very  little  fellow,  scarcely  tan 
years  old,  t  think  yon  said ;  they  cannot  be  very  hard 
upon  hiin,  snr^ ;  I  do  not  think  they  can  do  much  to 
him  r  I 

"Lor'  blass  yon,  bi^igtfeae  B?iL»®©gte  ^ 
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that  Tbe  law's  atrong  anooffh  to  naoh  bim.  A  good 
Thipptng.  and  then  they'll  shot  him  up  (or  a  Int,  and  per- 
hapa  aand  him  to  a  zefbniiatoT7,  or  aometiiing  of  that  kind 
—bat  a  good  wfa^ping,  anjw^.  And  all  I  irish  if  that 
his  mother  oould  know  it.*' 

Han  thoawM  ft  otnfnaed  olatter  and  that  drowned 
aome  wmlainatloTi  Mra.  Dryaon  had  madab  For  half  a 
nomnit  the  Tolnble  landlady  fanded  she  heard  tbe  wotd 
'*  woman  "  btmt  indignantly  from  Urs.  Bi7sott*k  lipa,  and 
it  is  a  well*eatahliabed  faot  that  to  be  called  a  woman  is 
nothing  ahort  of  insult  to  the  female  mind,  althoogh  at 
fiiat  aigbt  tbe  word  itadf,  or  the  emphatio  annoosoonent 
of  00  inoontrorertible  a  fao^  wonld  aoaroefy  an»ear  to  be 
insulting.  Howerar*  in  the  aot  of  apeaking,  Hra.  Dryatm 
had  npaet  her  teaonp,  and  in  the  effcnrt  to  aare  her  neat 
blade  dreea  from  the  tbreateDed  delnge  of  te*,  had  also 
iqiaet  fha  trnf.  Hanoe  the  obtter  and  oonfaaiMk ;  and  by 
the  time  her  gneet  had  lent  her  beat  efTortt  to  restore  order, 
and  had  Tohmtavily  ottenA  payment  for  a  broken  onp,  tbe 
hosteai  had  forgotten  her  first  idea,  there  bong,  moreorer, 
nothing  in  the  manner  at  Mr&  Dryaon  to  reoaU  it  The 
hooaekeaper  was  perfectly  oiTil  and  friendly,  and  if  her 
hand  trmnbled  and  there  was  a  heightened  oolor  in  her 
Um,  of  oooxae  sndt  symptoms  were  atbibntaUie  to  the 
shook  to  har  Bsnea  occasioned  by  the  catMtropha. 

Laftaloiu^  Martha  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  smsll  room 
with  ita  irindow  orerlooUng  the  atatton,  and  iriiere  a 
staong  odor  <rf  q>irita  penetwied  from  the  bar  below,  and 
with  hands  interlaced  together,  and  eyes  oast  down  upon 
die  floor,  repeated  orer  and  omx  the  words : 

**  If  his  mother  oonld  know  it" 


CHAPTER  XXm. 
Abbt  is  BSKOBSlrUL. 

Ik  the  little  zoom  where  they  had  held  ao  many  talka 
together,  David  and  Rachel  Broome  aat  owiTerafaig  until 
had  f^rly  oone^  and  the  lampavem  lit  in  the  streets 
and  the  stars  were  out 

BsTid  had  quieted  the  more  immediate  alarm  of  bis 
mother  with  regard  to  Fits.  They  oonid,  he  said,  do  no- 
thing with  the  ohild  that  night— nothing  worse,  that  is  to 
say.  than  to  aend  him  to  tbe  h)ok-np,  though  in  all  proba- 
bi^f  theiy  would  not  even  do  that,  but  detain  bim  at 
I^adflu  nnta  the  morning,  when,  in  either  oase^  it  would 
be  lime  enoiigh  for  the  artiat  to  interCue  in  his  behalL 

The  tender  heart  of  Baohel  was  but  half  oonsoled. 
'Eaia,  there  waa  no  jail  in  Stenhurst,  but  the  lotA-up,  a 
miJancholy-looking  stfme  building,  ooonpying  a  pieoe  of 
waste  ground  near  tbe  poUoenBtation,  and  oloee  to  which 
tradition  affirmed  tiie  last  pair  of  stooks  bad  been  seen 
witiiin  the  memory  of  tbe  "oldest  inhatntant "— the  last 
pair  of  atoeka;  and  a  man  in  them,  too — the  look-up  waa  a 
dreary  place  for  a  bdmII  boy  to  pass  the  night  in,  and 
mic^t  even  be  a  terriUe  place  to  a  ohildish  imagination. 
IXha  utiBl,  howenr,  affiaoted  to  be  so  eonfident  that  Fits 
would,  lor  that  <me  n^t  at  least,  know  no  vrase  prison 
flum  aome  empfy  chamber  at  Lysden,  that  he  gradually 
hidneed  Bachd  to  be  of  the  mme  opinion ;  and,  sliangely 
enough,  of  all  tbe  Uttie  family  in  tbe  Ohnrah  House  it 
pnaently  appeared  the  one  in  most  need  of  consolation 
WM  Abigail  Wood. 

Abby  had  looked  in  upon  them  in  the  ptrlor  more  than 
ou^  opoung  and  shutting  Ae  door  almiptly,  and  thia 
hwMea  lingering  in  the  room  longer  than  usual  whan  snm- 
nunsS  to  dear  awaj  the  ermlng  meaL  But  she  «id  no> 
tUng ;  made  no  remark,  asked  no  questions  When  there- 
Cam  Barid,  as  he  waa  hi  the  hatdt  (rf  doing,  and  indeed 
ImcI  been  in  the  hftUfe  of  doing  «nr  slnoe  he  had  beana 


litOe  boy  and  sent  nightly  on  that  errand  by  his  mothsr — 
when  David  went  down  tbe  narrow  passage  leading  to  the 
kitehen  and  oalled  Abigail  to  oome  to  prayers,  be  was  pus- 
sled  at  the  artonished  displeaanre  with  which  the  worthy 
woman  regarded  him.  The  kitohen  at  that  hour  Resented 
s  pioture  the  artist  always  loved  to  aee :  the  still  red  em- 
bers ahed  upon  the  flow  a  warm  glow  that  was  reflected 
on  the  white-washed  ceiling  and  from  the  shining  diah- 
oorets  on  the  waUs ;  tbe  soft,  mellow  light  of  the  lamp 
was  shaded,  to  save  Abby's  eyes,  who  herself,  with  her 
old-fashioned  and  somewhat  picturesque  ooetume,  suited 
the  scene  exactly.  Everything  was  in  exquisite  order,  and 
the  oat  upon  tbe  hearth-rug  divided  the  bonozs  of  the 
plaoe  with  its  lawful  mistress.  Of  late,  ainoe  Fits  had 
been  a  member  of  tbe  family,  the  peaoe  of  the  kitdhen 
had  beuk  diatnrbed;  nuweover,  in  plaoe  fd  keeping  her 
aooostomed  seat  in  the  old  carved  difeir  whieh  the  artirt 
had  insisted  upon  havtog  in  this  i^wrtount  beeousab  as 
be  said,  it  was  more  in  keeping  with  snob  an  ^terior  tiiaa 
as  forming  part  of  the  fomitore  of  the  parlor— in  phKW  of 
retaining  this  her  kwfnl  throne,  Abigail  bad  taken  np  the 
habit  of  changing  her  aeat  coustantiy,  in  order,  whatever 
she  might  be  about,  to  be  able  to  keep  an  eye  up(m  the 
movemmts  of  tiie  waif.  To-night,  however,  everything 
bw»  wore  the  tranquil  aspect  that  it  used  to  wear  before 
the  advent  of  Uaster  Fits  at  sU ;  and  yet,  &r  from  thta 
faot  appearing  to  aflbrd  aativlaetion  to  Abigail  Wood,  she 
roee  up  eo  sternly  to  meet  her  master,  and  looked  st  him 
with  such  displeasure,  that  for  the  moment  a  whimsical 
remembrance  overcame  David  of  the  days  of  his  youth, 
when  he  had  undoubtedly  quailed  before  this  faithful 
servant  of  Baehel'a  Under  the  inflneooe  of  thia  remem- 
branoe.  he  began  almost  as  he  might  hsn  done  in  old 
days. 

**  What  have  I  done  now  Y'  he  aaked,  leening  againat 
the  dooc^poet  and  witii  a  meny  lan^ter  gathering  in  bis 
ejaiL 

"Is  is  not  fw  me  to  say,  mr." 

"But  when  I  ask  you,  Abl^ ?  Ton  make  ma  Ibal  as 
though  I  had  bean  in  misohief  snd  you  had  found  me 

out" 

There  was  no  answning  smile  on  the  oanntauDtea  of  ■ 

Abigail. 

"  Tou  take  it  very  light,  sir,"  she  asid. 
About  the  poor  boy,  do  you  mean  f  Not  ao,  Ahfay ;  I 
am  very  sorry  this  should  have  happened,  and  confeaa  I 
scarcely  undosland  it  yet"  - 

"Ea^  mongh  to  understand,"  relied  Abigail,  "lor 
any  one  as  remembers  them  tea-oakes  of  mine,  and  tiie 
strawberries,  and  the  times  and  times  as  he  would  make 
away  here  with  my  cotton  balls  and  such,  to  say  nothing  of 
snapping  up  bits  of  any  good  tliiog  that  was  going  ** 

"But  yon  know,  Abby,  we  agreed  he  waa  to  take  what 
he  liked  to  eat  at  any  time  of  day,  so  that  was  not  etealing, " 
itttontpted  David ;  '*  we  made  that  arrangement  on  pur- 
pose to  prevent  his  stealings  Whne  he  was  free  to  take 
what  he  chos^  there  oould  be  no  theft** 

**  He  was  a  bom  thief,"  said  Abby,  still  without  mani- 
festing her  usual  displeasure  against  Fits,  still  with  that 
odd  appearance  of  reeerving  all  her  wrath  for  David 
Broome  himaelf— '*a  bom  thief,  but  getting  the  better  of 
it  ftwt,  since,  as  yon  say,  he'd  no  occitaiou  for  it  her&" 

'*  So  we  are  to  have  prayers,  Mr.  David,  and  go  to  otir 
beds  as  usual,  and  nothing  is  to  be  done  ?"  she  added, 
after  a  moment* a  ailenoe^  during  which  Baohel,  wondering 
St  ttwdday,  had  joined  them  in  the  Utohen;  "rvaknown 
jon  take  more  trouble^  air,  when  there  was  lesa  need  of  it** 

"You  mean  you  wish  me  to  go  an^asa  rflsr  Fta  to» 
nl^  r  aulaimed  iha  artlatPiglspciMt.  V^OOg  Lc 
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*'Imade  sure  all  Tonld  be  rigbt  aa  soon  aa  yon  come 
home,  sir/'  sbe  answerecl,  OTasiTely,  and  looking  with  a 
tronbled  ghmoe  at  her  nustresa, 

"  It  does  your  good  heart  credit  to  be  bo  mnoh  diBtreesed 
for  tiu  child,"  said  Badiel  Broome,  *'  tax  it  was  yoa  who 
had  the  troable  of  him — ^poor,  wicked  Uttle  Fits  I" 

"We're  all  wicked.  I  take  it;  bnt  there's  where  *tis;  yon 
wouldn't  be  bo  eaay,  nor  Ms.  David  wouldn't  be  so  easy 
and  so  light-like  orer  it,  if  it  had  been  year  own  doing — 
as  it  was  mine ;"  and  here^  to  the  astonishment  of  her 
auditors,  Abby  suddenly  floug  her  apron  over  her  bead 
and  sobbed  alond. 

"Tonr  doings  Abby?"  qoestioned  David  gently,  *'I 
think  yon  are  aoonsing  yourself  wrongly ;  yon  have  done 
nothing  but  good  to  the  child." 

"Now,  air,  I  tell  yon,  you're  wrong,"  exclaimed  Abi- 
gail, confronting  the  artist  as  though  still  very  seriously 
displeasedwithhimindeed.  **  I've  lived  with  my  mistress  all 
these  years  and  years,  and  watched  her  {doing  good  works, 
bat  Pve  had  no  part  in  them.  I've  seen  you  grow  up, 
Master  David,  and  seen  yoa  doing  good  works  in  your 
turn,  and  lived  on  under  your,  roof,  but  had  no  part  in  all 
yon  done.  Dont  talk  to  me  I  I've  been  that  hard  with 
fits,  as  it  is  I  that  drove  him  away  to-d^,  and  whatever 
temUe  he  has  got  into  it  was  my  doing  1  Don't  si^  no- 
thing to  me^  ma'am ;  <^  yea,  I  tpok  ud  made  a  bed  up 
Cor  him  when  yoa  bade  me ;  I  took  «id  washed  him  when 
yon  bade  me ;  and  since  then  I've  given  him  his  meals 
and  seen  to  1^  at  yonr  bidding :  but  Pre  had  no  part  in 
any  good  that  has  been  done  to  him.  He  was  a  bad  child, 
and  /never  tried  to  make  him  better.  Times  lately  that 
text  as  yon  tamed  up,  ma*am,  the  day  after  he  come,  has 
been  brought  to  my  mind.  I  can't  say  I  understood  it 
rightly  then,  or  why  you  tamed  it  up  at  alL  I  understand 
it  now.  Pve  watohed  yoa  and  master  overooming  the  evil 
in  that  child  with  good ;  bnt  as  ftnr  Ctod  fbigive  me  I 
I've  been  almost  hoping  as  the  good  would  be  ov«come  of 
evil,  and  yoa'd  find  him  oat  to  be  bad  all  through. " 

Since  Abby,  when  they  tried  to  oonsole  her,  still  angrily 
desired  that  she  might  not  be  talked  to,  for  she  knew  what 
she  said,  and  who  should  know  so  well  as  herself  that  all 
she  said  was  true^  and  scarcely  able  to  conceal  the  involun- 
tary smiles  provoked  by  her  strange  fit  of  penitence^  being, 
moreover,  very  glad  of  it  at  hearty  and  pleased  that  Abby 
had  read  herself  a  needed  lesson— eince  she  desired  they 
would  not  talk  to  her,  the  artist  and  his  mother  left  iier 
awhile  to  herself,  while  BacheL  moved  quietly  idiont  the 
well-ordeared  room,  and  gave  a  S^oe  of  satistaction  to  all 
Abby's  neat  arrangements,  and  David,  stooping  to  lift  the 
cat  in  his  arms,  caressed  her  thick  for  as  he  norsed  her 
before  the  fire.  Bnt  by-aod-by  her  master  begged  Abigail 
to  narrate  her  view  of  the  day's  occurrence,  with  which  re- 
quest she  complied  at  some  length. 

It  seemed  tbat  fits  reached  home  in  the  same  depressed 
and  gloomy  mood  that  had  seriously  disfvessed  Lettice, 
who  had  not  failed  to  spend  a  short  time  at  the  Chore li 
House  in  wder  to  explain  to  Baohel  Broome  the  sad 
childish  trouble  the  UtUe  fellow  wm  in.  It  sfanok  Lettiee 
as  hard  that  Fits,  who,  indeed,  vaa  only  too  often  rude 
and  spiteful,  should  on  this  ooeasi(m  be  snfibring  for  no 
aotnal  faul^  but  only  for  the  natural  restlessness  of  his 
age.  Xjettioe  understood  better  than  Lilian  how  great  a 
loss  was  the  new  possession— quite  valueless  in  older  eyea, 
bat  precious  to  the  little  owner— on  which  Fits  bad  set 
his  heart.  Again  and  again  she  wished  it  had  not  been 
lilian'a  hand  that  had  wronght  this  ill  to  the  child,  al- 
though Lettice  found  it  impossible  to  aooonnt  to  henelf 
for  the  regret  she  felt  at  the  open  antagoniam  between  the 
mif  and  one  so  fto  x^m^v^d  ^  «ve>7  v*7> 


Bachel  ^roome  had  not  failed  to  do  her  best  to  comfort 
the  childish  sorrow  of  Fits,  and  beyond  being  anuBasHy 
quiet  and  subdued,  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  manner 
to  oall  tor  much  attention.  It  appeared,  however,  from 
Abigail's  lemoraafol  aoodunt^  that  onoe  with  hor,  ahe  had 
twitted  him  with  his  dullness,  and  declared  herself  glad  to 
see  the  spirit  knocked  out  of  him  for  onc&  Mn.  Drake 
knew  how  to  treat  a  bad  boy,  Abigail  said,  and  if  only 
Mrs.  Drake  had  always  had  the  management  of  him,  he 
might  even  have  been  a  better  boy  now.  This,  with 
mnoh  more  of  the  same  sort,  had,  in  place  of  goading  Fits 
into  one  of  his  wild  and  wicked  moods,  only  made  him 
more  depressed  and  silent  Oian  before,  and  finally  the 
child,  aaying,  "Yon  make  me  wicked,"  had  or^t  aw^, 
as  Abigail  believed,  to  bed.  ■ 

On  going  up-stain  herself,  however,  to  shnt  all  up  tm 
the  night,  she  had  found  the  boy  lying  on  the  floor  A 
David's  studio  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  did  not  like  to 
remember  how  she  had  boxed  his  ears,  asking  him  what  it 
was  he  had  laid  hands  on  there,  and  aoonsing  him  of 
creeping  to  his  benefactor's  room  to  rob  him  while  he  was 
away.  Abby  said  she  did  not  like  to  remember  this,  or 
how  the  boy  had  made  no  answer  beyond  repeating  over 
again,  "  You  make  me  wicked.  Pm  trying  to  be  good, 
bnt  he's  amy,  and  you  make  toe  wicked  I"  By  "he" 
AbigaQ  concluded  the  child  meant  her  master ;  for,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nighty  she  vnm  roused  by  hearing  some  one 
moving,  and  caught  Fits  in  the  act  of  returning  to  his  own 
bed  after  a  midnight  expedition  to  the  room  of  his  friend, 
to  see  whether  he  might  not  possibly  have  returned  by  a 
late  train.  Forlorn  Uttle  ghost  in  its  short  white  drapery  1 
it  met  no  pity  from  Abigail,  who  confessed  that  her  heavy 
hand  once  more  dealt  Fits  a  sound  smack,  as  she  called  i^ 
for  she  said  she  was  too  mnoh  surprised  at  the  passive  mj 
in  which  he  submitted,  instead  of  as  usual  eluding  sny 
attempt  to  coxtect  him— too  much  surprised  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  oppmrtnni^. 

No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  Tits  and  hia  peeoUir 
disposition  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  following 
morning  found  him  in  his  worst  and  wickedest  of  moods. 
The  glorious  September  sunshine  seemed  to  intoxicate 
him.  Abigail,  without  waiting  for  the  reproaches  of  her 
ooDSoienoe,  might  have  had  good  reason  on  her  own  sc- 
oount  to  regret  her  harshnese  of  the  previous  evening,  for, 
never  had  the  waif  so  bewildered  and  vexed  her.  As  iU- 
lucdc  would  have  it,  Bachel  Bromne  was  absent  all  0m 
momiog  on  one  of  those  errands  of  charity  that  wwe  the 
businefls  of  her  life,  a6  tbat  there  was  no  one  to  check  Fits 
on  his  return  from  school,  bringing  with  him,  to  the  hoiror 
and  indignation  of  Abigail,  one  of  her  old  enemies— an 
unfortunate  spotted  snake.  The  reptile  was  dead,  to  be 
sure,  but  Abby  scarcely  liked  it  the  better  for  tiiat,  when, 
do  what  she  would,  fAie  was  always  coming  upon  its  slimy 
t<AiB  in  the  most  unexpected  plaoes-Haow  oarefnlly  ar- 
ranged in  her  ctothes-basket  amongst  a  snowy  {die  of  her 
mistreei^B  oufi  and  collars,  now  disoovered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  soup-tureen,  when  liiB  lifted  it  down  to  fill  it  vHh 
the  mntt«k  broth— a  dish  for  which  Abby  had  always  bera 
fomons;  The  climax,  however,  waa  reached  when,  Bachel 
being  still  away,  Abigail  and  tiie  boy  sat  down  to  their 
own  midday  meei,  and  on  lifting  the  cover,  thwe,  in  place 
of  the  viands  that  should  by  rights  have  graced  the  dish, 
was  onoe  more  visible  this  object  of  her  abhorrenoe. 
Amidst  shouts  of  malicious  delight.  Fits  gyrated  round  the 
room,  uttering  every  now  and  then  the  old  cry,  Tm 
wicked,  I'm  wicked  I"  Indeed,  he  had  apparent^  oaassd 
to  "try  to  be  good  the  old  wild,  impish  thmg  wu  thoe 
again,  and  Abigail  could  not  oontrol  him  in  the  least,  She 
felt  hall  t^ffl^id  ql  ^im  ai)^  hi^  8nake|r-flt  oompaoT  for  one 
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another,  she  said — and  was  reliered  rather  than  olberwiM 
when  the  boy  ran  off  at  laa^  deolaring  he  would  be  even 
igtfa  Mra  Drake. 

Abigail,  at  the  ^e  it  was  uttered,  thought  it  on  idle 
threat;  bat  in  the  light  of  the  event  that  followed,  was 
inolined,  she  oaid,  to  belieTA  that  VitB  had  nude  his  wi^  to 
the  honae  vith  tito  intention  only  of  teirif  jing  Lilian  by 
hiding  the  reptile  in  her  room,  and  that^  finding  himseU 
akme  therob  the  old  temptation  had  overcome  him. 

"  If  I  had  said  a  kind  word  to  him  oTemight,"  she  oon- 
dnded,  "  nothing  of  alt  this  would  have  happened.  He 
trying  to  be  good  then,  bat  I  gave  no  help,  only  hin- 
dnuioe.  I've  had  no  part  in  this  good  work  of  yonr^  no 
more  than  in  any  other  Tn  stood  and  looked  on  at  for  so 
many  yean  now." 

"  We  will,  hovenr,  be  in  the  fntnre  an  united  hotue- 
hold,  my  good  Abby,  and  wwfc  together/'  said  Baohal 
Broome^  softly,  as  she  approached  the  big  Bible  on  its 
stand  and  tamed  np  the  lamp  standing  near ;  **  meantime^ 
be  comforted  abont  Fits ;  we  may  trast  "ib.  David  to  do  the 
best  for  him  to-morrow." 

David,  the  great,  comfortable  oat  still  in  his  arms, 
leant  against  the  wall  near  the  hearth,  and  contemplated 
with  a  qttiet  smile  the  "  interior  "  he  was  so  fcmd  of  admir- 
ing. It  had  soarcdy  ever  presented  a  prettier  picture  than 
jnst  now.  The  sof^  white  hair  of  Bachel,  silvery  in  the 
hmp-U^ty  an  she  bent  over  the  saored  page,  and  tamed 
np  not  a  text  only,  bat  read  in  her  gentle  tones  verse  after 
vws^  to  whioh  Abigail,  erect  as  ever,  listened  with  a  sofU 
ened  look  upon  her  ragged  featnree.  Here,  too,  to  com- 
plete the  gronp,  besides  the  faithfal  servant  and  the  mis- 
tress of  the  hoase,  was  the  only  man  of  the  small  honse- 
hold,  and  as  snch  its  head  and  master — a  man  yonng  still, 
the  bread-winner  and  protector.  And  yet  there  seemed 
something  wanting— some  element  omitted,  some  name- 
leas  imsenoo  that  would  have  added  a  smiling  durm  to 
the  i^otnre  of  home  and  family  life.  David  Broome  sighed 
•8  he  pat  pussy  down  and  prepared  to  leave  the  kitohen. 
Be  eould  not  have  told  wliat  it  was  he  missed — perhaps 
only  the  little  elfish  flgnre  that  had  for  so  many  weeks 
now  haunted  his  hearth.  And  yet  Fits  wonid  scarcely 
have  supplied  the  want  of  which  the  artist  was  from  time 
to  time  eonsoioas. 

He  was  early  astir  next  morning ;  the  women  more  anx- 
ions  than  even  himself  that  he  should  start  betimes.  The 
dsw  ms  still  fresh  and  qiarkling,  and  it  was  only  the 
keeneat  of  sp(atsmen  irtio  were  already  up  and  awi^  with 
dog  and  ipax  sotobb  the  stnbbK  or  hmshing  the  dew^loden 
tonip-Ieavea.  Old-fashioned  sport  still  prevailed  at  8ten- 
hoist.  Trae.  there  loaa  covert  shooting  to  be  had,  and  a 
"varm  corner  "  for  a  friend's  gnu  ;  but  for  the  moet  par^ 
men  walked  down  their  game,  and  loved  the  dumb  com- 
panions of  their  sport,  as  it  is  growing  more  and  more 
rate  to  hear  of  nowadays.  David  did  not  intend  to  dia- 
tarb  Lilian  and  her  husband  too  early  and  before  the  day 
vaa  wdl  began  ;  ha  only  needed  to  make  sure  of  an  inter- 
view with  Norman  before  he  went  np  to  town. 

Slowly,  therefore,  the  artist  sauntered  throngh  the  town, 
pleasing  himsetU  with  the  leisurely  contemplation  of  its 
morning  aspect,  and  turning  aside  from  the  direct  road  to 
Lyaden,  took  that  which  passed  the  Bailway  and  Bioyole 
Ion,  and  went  toward  the  polioe^tation,  where  it  was  his 
iiilenU<m  to  begin  his  inqniriea  reapectiDg  Fits. 

It  was  step  for  step  the  same  walk  that  David  had  taken 
one  Jane  night  under  the  stars,  when  he  had  been  occu- 
pied io  the  vain  search  for  the  woman  who  had  left  Fits 
upon  his  hands.  The  search  had  been  vain  then,  bat 
through  the  morning  sunshine,  she  came  to  meet 

him. 


He  was  not  surprised,  less  surprised  than  ever  since  that 
visit  of  his  to  Highgate  and  all  that  had  come  of  it,  bnt  he 
did  experience  a  oertain  amused  astonishment  at  the  tone 
in  which,  as  soon  as  they  were  within  speaking  distance  of 
one  anotiier,  this  woman  at  once  addressed  him. 

**  What  have  yon  done  with  the  child  7'*  ahe  acclaimed  ; 
"I  thought  he  would  surely  be  safe  with  you.  Where 
is  he?" 

"I  am  just  now  going  to  see," answered  David,  coolly  ; 
"  we  will  go  together." 

"He  should  have  been  safe  with  you,"  she  repeated, 
taming  to  walk  by  his  side,  "and  now— what  will  they  do 
to  him?" 

"Send  him  to  a  reformatory,  probably." 

"  N<^  no  1"  She  appeared  to  forget  that  the  artist  had 
any  oanse  of  oomplahtt  against  her,  and  rathor  to  be  l»ing- 
ing  an  aocnsaticm  against  him ;  *'  in  leaving  him  with  yon. 
I  did  tiie  best  for  him  I  could }  I  saw  that  in  your  faoe,  I 
knew  it  when  I  heard  yon  speaL  And  now,  see  what  has 
oome  of  it  t" 

"  There  has  that  oome  of  it  that  comes  ever  of  wrong- 
doing." replied  David,  gravely.  "  What  bnsineas  had  you 
to  leave  him  on  my  hands  at  all  ?  What  business  had  yon 
never  to  come  near  him  all  this  time  ?" 

"Once," she  cried,  "I  asked  you  not  to  speak  kindly 
to  me;  I  ask  you  to-day  not  to  be  so  hard  upon  me 
as  your  words  make  out  If  there  has  been  wrmift  I 
have  oome  here  to  undo  it— to  undo  it  at  all  costs  to  my- 
selt  Listen,  and  then  help  me,  as  you  and  those  like 
you  help  people  in  trouble  always.  Ob,  there  are  hands 
enough  held  out  to  drag  us  down  ;  so  few  stretohed  cat  to 
pull  ns  np  or  help  us  back  again  to  the  right  way  I  but 
yoa,"  she  went  on  in  hurried  tones,  "you  said — you 
remember,  sorely,  that  you  said — we  should  all  help  one 
another  while  we  wait  It  is  not  alms  I  ask,  I  did  not 
need  them  at  your  hands  that  day ;  I  needed  I^Ip  only, 
and  I  need  it  now." 

*'  Out  with  the  whole  story."  said  David,  in  an  oddIy« 
commonplace  tone^  that  oontoasted,  as  he  meant  it  diould 
contrast,  with  her  excited  and  somewhat  hysterioal  utter- 
ance, and  did  more  to  quiet  her  than  any  other  manner 
oould  possibly  have  done ;  "  out  with  the  ^ole  story  ; 
yon  will  be  better,  and  I  ehall  see  better  how  to  help  you, 
when  once  you  have  told  it  me." 

tihe  told  him  then,  and  never  noticed  how  he  seemed  to 
listen  as  one  who  hears  no  news  bat  knows  the  tale  already, 
and  never  noticed  how  he  now  and  then  supplied  a  name 
over  which  sha  hesitated,  or  recalled  to  her  a  date  she  gave 
incorrectly.  She  told  him  all  her  history,  without  con- 
cealment of  any  kind,  and  never  noticed  how  he  would 
nod  his  head  and  say,  *'  Tes,  that  is  so,"  or,  "  Trae,  such 
was  the  case,"  and  by  other  words  and  tokens  show  plainly 
enough  how  well  he  knew  it  all  before,  and  how  little  need 
there  was  for  her  to  tell  it  him.  One  thing  alone  in  all 
she  said  was  new  to  David. 

By  the  time  she  ceased  speaking,  and  looked  with  sad. 
anxious  eyes  at  the  artist,  as  though  to  learn  whether  this 
confidenoe  of  hers  had  been  misplaced,  or  what  chance  he 
thought  there  was  for  her  from  judgments  less  lenient  than 
his  own— by  the  time  that  she  wu  silen^  the  two  had 
reached  the  neat  little  red-brick  police-station,  where  a 
policeman  was  standing  idle  before  the  door.  David 
Broome  put  to  this  man  the  question  he  had  come  to  ask. 

"No,"  the  policeman  said,  the  boy  was  not  here.  They 
had  sent  to  the  police-station  at  once,  and  the  speaker  had 
himself  gone  to  Lysden,  and  offered  to  take  the  boy  in 
charge  and  keep  him  here,  but  he  had  been  sent  away 
again  until  Mr.  Drake  himself  should  return,  and  had  not 
been  snmmoned  since.   To  the  best  of  JUe  poUoenun*! 
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belief,  the  boy  was  looked  up  is  the  bnUw's  pantry  ;  any- 
way.  he  me  at  Lyadm  atiU.  "A  bad  boy,  sir,  and  a  dear 
oase  against  him." 

"  A  Uttte  boy."  said  the  artist,  a  very  UtUe  boy,  my 
Uend." 

*'  Tnu^  sir ;  it  is  sad  to  tee  them  begin  early.  But  what 
oonld  yon  expeet  of  this  one  ?  I  remember  yoor  coming 
down  beta  last  Jmie^  m>-what  oonld  yon  eipeot  of  a  hoy 
bred  np  ea  this  one  mnst  have  been  9"  As  he  ipoke,  the 
policeman  eyed  David's  compamon  snapicioasly.  "  I  sup- 
pose yoa  knov,  Mr.  Broome,  that  he  iras  taken  with  the 
property  upon  him  ?"  be  added. 

To  the  snrprise  of  the  polioeman,  this  speech  was  greeted 
by  a  hesrty  peal  of  laoghter.  Bemamberiag  the  vee 
jat&flt  with  its  tiny  poeket.  the  diminntiva  soais  alike  of 
Fiti's  penon  and  garments,  a  oomioal  wonder  possessed 
the  arKst  as  to  how  this  hardened  criminal  had  oontived 
to  secrete  "  the  property  **  abont  him.  This  laaghtor  of 
David  offended  no  less  than  it  surprised  the  poUomum. 
He  drew  himself  up  stifBy  and  glanoed  with  even  more 
Bospifdon  than  at  first  at  the  woman  the,  artist  had  with 
him.  As  they  passed  on  together,  by  a  sign  he  entreated 
David  to  fall  back  a  step  or  two,  and  when  he  had  done  so, 
asked,  his  eyes  still  following  Martha's  form,  whether  Mr. 
Broome  bad  ever  sncoeeded  in  finding  any  dew  to  the 
bad  charaoter  who  had  first  introdnoed  Bits  to  the  neigh- 
binliood.  Something  of  disfdeaaed  anrpriae  in  Davids 
oonntenauoe  oansed  the  man  to  add  solfcily  that  the  case 
having  been  onoe  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  polioe,  might 
be  sapposed  to  be  still  left  thei^  which  was  the  reason  of 
his  making  the  inquiry.  David  Broome  not  answering 
thifl^  bat  only  looking  him  ateadify  in  the  eyes,  the  man 
tnmed  away  half  smiling. 

"  Well,  sir,  take  your  own  oonise  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  deceive  ns ;  we  have  too  much  mperience ;  thoogh  I 
have  no  doubt  she  looks  very  diffiarent  now,  and  ttiongb  I 
never  saw  her  before  mjaM,  I  cannot  hdp  having  my 
Isuspioions ;"  he  gave  one  more  signiBoant  glance  at  the 
woman  and  the  artist,  still  with  that  amused  smile  at  the 
oorners  of  his  mouth,  and  walked  on  np  the  road. 

Another  man,  stepping  out  from  the  polioe-station  and 
joining  the 'first;  aaked  what  was  up  now.  Tliia  aeoond 
comer,  hearing  the  suspiciona  of  Ilia  friend,  orprossod 
much  incredulous  snrpriae. 

"That  woman  I  VHij,  she  looks  quite  a  respectable 

"Ton  are  lo(^cliig  at  her  clothes,*'  answered  hii  oom> 
panion  ;  "what's  dothes  ?  Look  at  a  parfy'a  eyes,  look 
at  the  comers  of  a  party's  month— that's  where  to  look, 
not  at  the  dothes.  If  that  is  not  the  tramp  that  was  down 
in  these  parts  last  June,  Tm  very  much  mlBtaken." 

**  And  Mr.  Broome  ?"  asked  the  other  alter  ashortsilenoe; 
"  Mr.  Broom^  does  he  know  who  the  woman  is  ?" 

"  He  may  know  or  he  may  not ;  but  whidierer  way  it 
is,  whether  with  his  eyes  open  ot  with  fhem  abn^  Mr. 
Broome  is  being  imposed  upon  aa  nsaal,**  replied  Uie 
poUoeman,  aententioaaly. 

*'Uk  Broome's  fond  of  being  imposed  upon,**  he  re- 
sumed, "  that's  where  it  is.  He  comes  to  ns  and  puta  a 
oase  into  our  bands,  and  no  sooner  is  there  a  dew  than  he 
comes  again  and  takes  it  out  of  our  hands  promiscuous ; 
and  why  ?~-on  purpose  to  be  imposed  nptm  agun.  He 
likes  it.  Some  do  like  it^  I  aaj^oM ;  there's  no  acconnMng 
for  taste."   

CHIFTEB  XXIT. 
BiBTaBx.r  BaoASD. 
Thb  Boyal  Grown  was  very  full   The  fine  weather  had 
tonpted  many  of  its  customers  who  were  already  there  to 


prolong  their  stay,  and  bad  brought  othacs  to  cade  thdr 
old  quartersL  After  dark,  when  George  Mason  took  his' 
customary  stroll  np  and  down  the  broad  gravd  walk  ^ 
viding  into  two  equal  portions  the  weU-Jcept  lawn,  it  gratt- 
fled  him  to  see  lights  in  every  window,  so  that  the  j^ctor- 
mqaa,  irregular  boildiDg  twinkled  wiOi  them  horn  head 
lo  fotrt^  and  wcne  its  most  friend^  and  hd^taUa  aspect ; 
one^  too,  that  was  ideaaantly  suggestive  of  the  mnnber  ot 
aoconnts  that  were  running  up,  the  thought  of  whidb,  in 
spite  of  the  Aroadian  simpUd^  prevailing  at  Stenhurst, 
cannot  be  supposed  altogether  absent  from  tbo  mind  ot  the 
proprietor  of  its  prindpal  botd 

In  flneweathw,  it  was  the  prevailing  euatom  at  the  Orown 
for  the  ladies  to  sit  nearly  all  day  in  the  garden  ;  for  its 
pleasant  shade  the  gentlonen  deaertcd  even  the  smoking^ 
room,  a  late  addition  to  the  bnHdinib  and  one  moA 
inaised  the  local  pqier  on  account  of  the  admitaUe 
manner  in  whldi  it  had  been  pbuoned.  ao  as  to  be  ot  easy 
aoecas  to  those  using  it,  while  no  snspidon  of  such  a  room 
existing  beneath  the  same  roof  with  themsdvee  need  reach 
the  delicate  senses  of  ladies  occupying  the  principal  par- 
lors Then  the  diOdren— there  always  WGTe  childrMi  in 
tite  house— were  sddom  absent  frmn  the  flowery  predncts, 
whwe^  in  apite  of  the  exqnidte  order  in  which  everything 
was  lupt,  tiiere  were  in  force  no  exasperating  lawa  with 
regard  to  not  nmnfng  on  the  tort  no  atcm  xttprotd  to  be 
dreaded  for  an  aoddcntd  footprint  on  a  border,  and 
whereb  alfhongh  it  was  tadtiy  nnderatood  the  Howera  were 
not  to  be  tooohed,  a  nceegity  could  at  any  time  be  begged 
from  the  gardener,  a  gray-haired  dd  fellow  who  had  been 
there  before  the  birth  of  his  present  master,  and  had  for 
ever  at  his  beds  a  whole  tribe  of  Qeorge  Mason's  mailer 
guests. 

Thus  Gewge  Mason,  the  eight  d<^  careering  round 
him  in  the  annahine,  children  making  the  garden  re-echo 
with  their  shouts,  and  the  black  silk  skirts  sweeping  some- 
thing contemptuously  through  the  hall  and  past  the  bar, 
where  a  younger  woman  than  old  Nannie  was  making  out 
the  bill  ot  far^  and  where  the  wearer  of  the  black  ailk 
paused  to  give  a  few  dignified  firders  aa  she  passed. 

'*  I  put  it  to  you,"  the  old  woman  had  remarked — '*  I 
put  it  to  you,  sir,  what  is  it  makea  the  pres«ioe  ol  a  lady 
of  that  sort  necessary  ?" 

**  We  mnst  keep  ahead,  we  must  march  with  the  times, 
and  you  are  getting  on  in  years,  my  good  Nannla  Tlda 
lady  understands  all  the  new-taag^  arrangement^  wa 
never  drove  a  better  business  than  since  ahe  oame,  and— 
and  I  have  no  wits,"  Oeoi^  answered. 

"  That  is  just  where  it  i^  And  may  I  make  bdd  to  aA 
why  you  have  no  wife  ?  It  is  time  yon  thought  ot  it, 
Bfsster  Oeo^fe,  tor  there's  others  as  thinks  of  it  oonatant, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

Oeorge  tnmed  to  look  up  the  street^  when  he  saw  aomc- 
thing  suffidently  novd  to  cause  him  a  mmnentaiy  surprfse. 
Abigail  Wood  was  coming  toirard  him,  was  indeed  almoat  at 
bis  dbow. 

There  would  have  been  little  to  azdte  astonishment  in 
such  a  sight*  had  it  not  been  tor  the  wrasoal  appearance 
Abby  presmted.  She  who  was  sddom  or  never  seen  in  the 
High  Street  without  her  marketing  basket  on  her  arm,  a 
shawl  duly  pinned  over  her  shoulden,  and  a  bonnet  tied 
under  her  diin,  had  now  evidently  **  ran  down-town  "  as 
the  merest  dip  of  a  maid-ot-all-work  mig^t  have  done,  and 
with  nothing  on  her  head.  A  rumor  had  readied  the 
Ohnrdi  House  of  the  misdemeanw  of  Fits,  and  Badid 
Broome^  in  modi  diatraas  aboat  the  ddld,  had.  in  the 
abeenoa  oi  her  son,  diqwtohad  AU^  to  the  landlocd  of 
the  C^wn,  to  consult  over  what  it  was  best  to  da  Lat- 
tice^ catoUng  sight  ol  Abigail  fronrHbe  ^iidpw  of  the 
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opposite  hotim,  eamtt  at  obob  to  Hk  vliether  her  oiA  friend 
.  in,  or  anj-tting  amin. 
Kli  had  an  odd  mj  of  wiimiiig  the  regard  of  hia 


einoe  it  vaa  owing  to  Hts  that  Goorge  oUrined  ipaaeh  <rf 
Lettiofc 

She  tomad  to  him  eag^7  ftrr  adrioa 


Mauds.  Norman  Drake  had  been  mooh  obliged  to  the 
miaehfeTOOs  imp  for  his  ttmelj  intermption  of  the  day 
before,  and  now  Oeorge  Mason  for  the  first  time  ezperi- 
enoed  a  kindly  feeling  for  this  pnUgi  of  Pavid  ^rwm9% 


"I  do  not  like  to  think,"  she  said,  "howangfyHm 
Drake  Traa  yesterday,  or  to  zemambar  how  mnch  ahe  dis- 
likes the  ohild.  Ur.  Broom*  awqr,  toa  I  must  go  to 

I^sden  at  onoe."  r^r^rf]^:> 
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"If  jon  mnsb  do  that,  the  shortest  mj  would  be 
through  the  garden  and  across  the  meadows  beyond,"  said 
HasoQ  ;  "oome  in.  at  all  erentB,  and  let  as  talk  over  what 
is  best  to  be  done." 

Onoe  in  tiie  garden,  howerer,  be  was  in  no  harry  to  dia- 
onss  the  matter,  as  Iiettioe  and  he  passed  np  under  the 
iry-ooveted  wall  on  one  side  of  Uie  grew  space,  in  ordor 
to  leaoh  a  wickefe^pUe  opening  upon  the  meadows.  A 
great  many  people  were  strolling  on  the  lawn,  or  aittiag 
beneath  the  shade ;  even  in  that  short  walk  aeroas  the 
garden,  George  must  stop  more  than  onoe  and  take  off  bis 
ha^  and  exchange  a  few  words  with  one  and  another  of 
bis  gnests.  He  was  also  extremely  anxions  that  Lettioe 
shonld  admire  the  rosea,  and  began  to  out  some  for  her, 
with  a  reoklessness  that  abnoat  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  old  gardener,  who  watched  him  from  afar. 

"The  place  looks  pretty  thia  afternoon,"  Mason  ven- 
tnxed  to  observe,  *'  tiioagh  after  the  fine  visit  yon  paid 
yesterday,  I  suppose  yon  have  no  admiration  to  spare  for 
the  poor  Crown." 

"  Yon  should  not  say  that,"  answered  Ijettioe  ;  "  there 
are  few  places  I  love  as  I  do  the  Crown  gardens;  they 
bare  been  a  refnge  to  me,  when  X  wanted  to  get  away  and 
be  quiet,  ever  since  I  can  remember.  I  always  &ncy  I 
see  father  crossing  over  from  the  street  and  coming  throngb 
the  archway.  Ab  for  that  fine  mansion  of  Mr.  Bogers's,  if 
I  were  a  man  I  would  rather  be  master  of  thia  dear  old- 
fashUmed  inn,  than  of  the  grand,  uooomfortable,  hand- 
some limely  honae  we  saw  yesterday." 

*'  People  teU  me  the  Boyal  Grown  should  have  a  mistress 
as  well  as  a  master,"  said  George,  watching  her  face  as  he 
spoke ;  he  had  not  much  idee  of  beating  about  the  bush, 
his  wooing  was  likely  to  be  of  the  plainest  and  most 
straightfor  ward. 

The  eyes  of  Ijettice  shone  with  merriment 

*'I  know  at  least  one  person  who  thinks  so,"  she  said, 
"but  I  did  not  think  she  had  got  so  far  as  to  tell  yon  her 
thonghta" 

"  Nonsense  ;  it  is  no  sneh  thiog." 

"Bat  why  should  there  not  be  suoh  a  thing  ?"  Lettioe 
was  nu^ng  her  my  to  the  gate  as  they  talked ;  her 
tboog^ts  were  BtiU  more  with  Fits  than  with  anything 
that  George  Mason  was  saying  to  her,  and  now  having 
reached  the  wicket,  she  begged  him  to  open  it  for  her.  "  I 
am  so  anxions  about  that  poor  little  boy,"  slie  said. 

"If  I  have  not  fo^otten  the  key  I"  cried  George,  who 
had  z^embered*  perfectly  that  the  key  of  this  private 
egress  from  the  hotel  grounds  was  hanging  on  its  aoons- 
tomed  nail  in  the  bar.  **  We  must  go  back.  Bat  why  be 
in  sndi  a  hurry  ?  The  matter  ia  of  no  great  oonseqnenoa ;" 
and  be  began  to  ont  man  roses. 

"I  think  it  of  consequenoe ;  ,Mr.  Broome  will  be  sorry, 
and  I  shall  feel  ss  if  it  wss  in  some  way  my  fault,  sinoe  he 
intrusted  Fits  to  me  to  bring  home ;  please  let  us  go  back 
at  once— or  it  will  even  save  time  to  go  round  by  the  road 
now,  rather  than  back  to  the  house  for  the  key.** 

George  Mason  did  not  believe  it  would  save  time,  and 
took  pains  to  demonstrate  to  Lettioe  his  view  of  the  case ; 
but  as  he  stiU  cootinaed  to  busy  himself  with  the  roses, 
and  to  introdnoe  into  his  explanations  of  time  and  dis> 
tance  all  sorts  of  irrdevant  remarks  and  questions  with 
r^ard  to  Mr.  Bogers  and  his  house  at  Queen's  Gate,  the 
girl  grew  impatient,  and  finally  set  off  toward  the  bonae 
by  herselL   He  followed  at  once. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  really  distressed 
about  this  wretched  little  urchin,"  he  ^claimed,  trying  to 
look  in  her  (ace,  which  she  now  kept  steadily  torned  from 
him.  "  1  do  believe  yon  ar&" 

Of  oooTse  I  am.   Mr.  &o<ntte  i*  Intwestod  in  him— tp 


me  it  seems  that  it  would  be  better  if  you,  too,  were  inter- 
ested in  something  else  beyond  the  hotel  and  its  futoie 
mistrese  and  Mr.  Bogers,  and  all  the  uninteresting  ttungs 
yon  have  been  speaking  of." 

'*  It  is  not  very  kind  to  call  the  futuie  mistress  of  the 
Crown  uninteresting;*' 

"  I  do  n6t  mean  to  be  unkind— you  oogfat  to  know  that ; 
it  is  you  who  are  unkind  to  dal^  me  so  mnoh  whan  you 
see  I  am  vexing  myself  about  Fits.  Tliey  might  send  him 
to  jaU,  you  know,  and  before  Mr.  Broome  is  home." 

"  Best  place  for  him,"  muttered  the  landlord. 

"  If  I  had  gone  straight  to  Lysden,  and  had  not  oome  to 
consult  you  at  all,  I  should  have  been  there  by  now." 

"  It  is  always  best  to  talk  over  what  is  to  be  done." 

"But  yon  have  not  talked  over  it  I  Ton  have  talted 
about  Mr.  Bogers^oh,  how  tired  I  am  of  Mx.  Bogers  I"  the 
faoe  of  Qwirge  Mason  brightened  so  visibly,  that  for  « 
moment  Lettioe  looked  curiously  at  him—'*  and  yoa  have 
talked  of  the  lady-managaess.** 

"  I  have  not  said  a  single  word  about  hst," 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  standing  still  beneath  the  ivy- 
wall  and  just  where  the  plash  of  the  fountain  in  the  quad- 
rangle before  the  coffee-room  door  freshened  the  air  with 
its  spray.  "Well,  /  do  not  want  to  be  unkind,  and  show 
no  interest  in  what  conoems  you,  and  is  evidenUy  as  much 
on  your  mind  this  afternoon  as  Fits  is  on  mine.  It  is  so 
plain  that  if  yon  have  not  spoken  of  that  lady  your 
thoughts  are  fnll  of  her,  and  that  you  called  me  in  here  to 
discuss  the  future  mistress  of  the  Boyal  Crown.  Indeed^ 
I  will  give  you  the  best  advice  I  can.  Ton  eonld  not  do 
better  To  tell  the  ^th,  I  have  often  believed  it  would 
end  so.  Old  Nannie  might  be  a  little  jealous,  but  I  am 
sure  Miss  Mellor  woald  be  very  kind  and  patient  with  her, 
and  if  I  did  laugh  just  a  little  at  the  way  in  which  our 
friend  has  made  her  wishes  evident,  after  all  why  Vhonld 
she  tto<  do  so  ?  It  is  uinoh.  nicer  than  if  no  one  suspected 
her  intentions.  You  see  I  can  attend  to  what  interests 
you,  even  when  my  own  thoughts  are  full ;  it  would  be 
strange  if  such  were  not  the  case,  for  you  have  alw^a 
been  as  kind  to  me  as  one  of  my  own  brothers.  Ko,  do 
not  oome  any  f orttier ;  stay  here  and  mske  ap  yonr  mind. 
Ton  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  there  is  no  one  in  Bten* 
hnrst  who  would  rejoice  more  to  hear  yon  were  heppy  than 
I  should.  She  wonld  let  me  run  in  and  out  as  usual, 
would  she  not  ?  Your  wife  wonld  not  banish  me  from  the 
gardeils,  I  hope.  .There  I  good-by.  I  am  really  going  to 
Lysden  at  las^  and  you. are  not  to  come  a  step  further." 

She  held  out  her  h&nd  with  the  frankest  and  most 
sisterly  of  smiles,  and  then  went  away  leaving  George 
Mason  standing  by  the  fountain,  deaf  to  its  soft  plash  and 
to  everything  elao  save  the  sound  of  her  voioe^  vhioh  con- 
tinued to  ring  in  lus  ears, 

By-and-by,  however,  when  he  had  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  shock  of  her  very  kind  and  sisterly  advioe,  he 
allowed  himself  to  think  the  case  was  not  hopeless.  It 
was  only  that  she  was  as  yet  in  total  ignorabce  of  his  feel- 
ings toward  her.  One  point  was  undoubtedly  secured. 
She  had  not  lost  her  heart  to  his  rival  That  ascertained 
there  waa  of  course  hope  for  George  stall,  for  there  ms  no 
one  else  before  him  in  the  field.  Who,  indeed,  could 
there  be?  Only  the  other  day  Lettioe  was  a  child.  George 
Mason  oould  run  over  in  his  own  mind  the  name  of  every 
man  she  knew.  There  was  no  shadow  of  ^ar  horn  any 
one  of  them.  He  wished  he  had  shown  more  interest  in 
that  wretched  little  tbief  it  had  pleased  the  fancy  of  David 
Broome  to  harbor  for  so  long — wished,  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  had  feigned  more  interest  in  anything,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  that  intoreeted  Ijettioe,  though  still  It 
was  a  souroe  of  w<mder  to  George  tb^she  should  care  sa 
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moob  fmr  the  behaTior  o(  ft  eommon  Tagabond,  a  waif 

picked  np  by  the  roadside.  The  chief  feeliog  of  the  Umd- 
lord  with  regard  to  him  vas  satisfaotion  that,  left  to  him- 
Bel^  FitB  had  not  played  off  any  of  his  dishonest  tricks  at 
the  hotel  instead  of  at  Lysden.  Had  he  been  oanght  here 
pnrloiiUDg  it  is  to  be  feaied  Qeorge  Masoa  would  hare 
had  small  meroy  on  him.  As  the  case  really  stood,  the 
poor  child  had  not  been  purloining  at  all.  Bnt  who  was 
going  to  beliere  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  best  bedroom 
at  Igraden  znarely  in  tiu  Intention  of  having  his  rerasge 
npcn  Mrs.  Drake  lor  lha  loss  of  his  beloved  ohina  monster  ? 
Who  saTe  Ijettioe  ?  dnoe  ihe^  Lilian  Temarked  with  cold 
displeasnre,  was  capable  of  believing  aaything  any  one 
said.  Tme^  tiie  snake  was  there,  giving  a  plaasible  color 
to  the  tale ;  bnt  had  not  Fits  been  oanght  with  that  other 
sDak^  of  bnmished  gold  and  mby  eyes,  in  his  hand,  and 
vas  any  one,  excepting  Lettioe  Arnold,  so  foolish  as  to 
twlieve  the  child  was  but  admiring  the  qnaint  device,  and 
wotild  have  left  the  trinket  where  he  fonnd  it  ?  In  good 
troth.  Fits  had  a  far  more  important  mattw  in  his  head 
than  tiie  theft  of  a  gold  bracelet,  the  value  of  whi^ 
also  he  was  atiU  too  childish  to  understand,  and  woald  no 
m<«e  have  appreoiated  than  he  had  appreciated  Uie  silver 
teaspoons  when  he  stole  Abby's  tea-cakes. 

The  small  impish  figure  had  looked  wicked  enough  as, 
with  sappreesed  ohnokles  of  delight,  it  had  stolen  over 
the  soft  carpets  and  down  the  long  passages  at  Lysdeo,  and 
gsined  the  very  citadel  of  its  ^oe.  A  strange  figure,  truly, 
Tith  HbB  dead  snake  artistloally  coiled  up,  in  readiness  to 
be  placed  in  that  luxurious  bed  with  its  bine  silk  hangings ; 
BO  strange  seen  amongst  suoh  surroundings,  that,  catching 
ughtof  himself  in  a  miiTor,  the  waif  oottld  not  rebain  frcon 
R  chuckle  of  delight  and  a  hasfy  somersault  after  his 
favorite  fashion. 

Bat  when,  a  momeat  after,  they  eanght  him,  with  the 
ioBtrument  of  his  revenge  lying  at  his  feet,  and  the  dir^ 
little  hands  busy  over  the  bracelet,  how  small,  bow 
shronken  he  looked— an  odd,  forlorn,  friendless  waif  once 
more^  whose  only  words  were : 

**He  was  Bway  ;  if  he  was  to  come  baok  he'd  tell  you  I 
aint  stole  nothinc^** 

What  he  WHS  there  at  all  for  he  vonld  not  confess. 
Term  seemed  to  have  overpowered  his  nsoal  sharp  malice  ; 
only  he  had  not  meant  to  steal.  Abigail's  explanations 
Recounted  for  the  presence  of  the  snake,  and  the  entreaties 
of  Lettioe  prevailed  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  boy  being 
given  in  charge  nntil  snob  time  as  Norman  Drake  returned. 


ohafteb  xxt. 
Ths  Fond  in  thb  Wood. 

Anw  yards  beyond  tiie  torn  in  the  road  that  hid  the 
polloe  staticm  from  si^,  the  pnbfo  path  through  the 
Lysden  itooi  joined  the  highway.  Olosely  followed  by 
the  woman,  who,  since  telling  her  story,  had  follen  a  pace 
or  two  behind  and  walked  in  silence,  never  raising  her 
eyes  from  the  ground,  David  Broome  struck  into  this 
path,  and,  himself  as  silent  as  his  companion,  proceeded 
Rlong  it  in  the  direction  of  the  pond  where  the  water-lilies 
bloomed.  A  little  before  this  spot  was  reached,  the  right 
of  way  tamed  aalde,  and,  leaving  Gib  pond  in  its  seclusion 
in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  led  into  the  other  road,  the 
direst  road  from  London ;  bnt  a  worn  and  narrow  track  in 
ths  UMSft^Kivered  gromid  showed  whore  tiie  people  going 
to  Lysden  itself  had  so  tetreepassed  as  to  make  a  right  of 
vay  lor  themselves. 

It  was'tbis  track  the  artist  proposed  to  follow,  but  eould 
J»i  x«ijst  lingering  a  while  in  a  sjlvaa  v^ene  that  always 


powerfolly  attracted  him,  as  mneh  from  its  absolute  sdi- 
tude^  thongh  so  olose  to  the  haunts  of  men— a  condition  of 
things  that  appealed  strongly  to  his  t&xxaj—aa  from  its  own 
beauties.  It  was  still  early,  barely  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
morning  air  was  exquisitely  pure  and  fresh,  with  just  that 
exhilaration  in  it  that  comes  with  early  Autumn.  The  sun- 
light falling  aslant  through  the  trees  lit  up  the  water, 
which  could  look,  in  that  deeply-shadowed  nook,  suffi- 
ciently gloomy  and  dark  at  evenings,  save  just  when  sunset 
reddened  the  sky  and  the  water  Unshed — an  efEbct  the 
artist  had  noticed  frequently  in  his  visits  here. 

It  was  here  be  bad  once  bnoied  the  mothw  of  TitB  near- 
him,  and  he  now  recalled  that  vague  impression  of  his, 
and  thought  again,  as  he  had  often  thought  before,  how 
strange  it  was  that  the  person  of  whom  he  had  then 
caught  a  glimpse  should  have  been  no  otKer  than  Lilian. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  shadowy  twilight 
which  had  suggested  all  sorts  of  ngne  fancies  at  that  timc^ 
than  was  the  clear,  strong  mondng  light  in  which  he  nw 
the  place  to^lay;  and  yet  an  nnacoountable  impression 
that  some  one  was  near,  an  almost  certainty  of  the  ives' 
enoe  of  some  cme  besides  himself  and  Martha,  chained 
David  to  the  spot  The  woman  grew  impatient,  and  would 
hsMi  passed  him  if  she  oould,  but  the  track  was  narrow, 
and  she  hesitated  either  to  address  him  or  to  push  by. 

"  Hush  I  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  artist,  raisiiig  his  hand 
and  speaking  in  low  and  subdued  tones  as  he  became  aware 
of  a  restless  movement  on  the  part  of  his  companion; 
"  wait  a  little  while ;  that  is  not  mnob  to  do,  and  it  is  early 
yet  It  seems  to  me  that  ydn  or  ^  I  know  not  yet  which' 
of  na,  is  wanted  hera** 

**'Who  should  want  us  f  There  is  no  one  stirring  no- 
one  near ;  who  could  want  na  in  a  lonely  place  like  this  ?'* 

A  slight,  far*off  rasUe  amongst  the  nnderwood  replied, 
to  her  words.  The  sound  might  have  been  caused  only 
by  the  morning  breeze,  or  by  the  movements  of  some  shy 
woodland  creature ;  still  David,  who,  according  to  bis 
mother,  was  strongly  apt  at  all  times  to  yield  supersti- 
tionsly  to  any  presentiment  tiiat  impressed  his  vivid  im- 
agination, yielded  now,  and,  onoe  more  by  an  emphatic 
gesture  imposing  silence  upon  the  woman,  drew  baok  with< 
her  into  the  deeper  shade  from  which  they  had  jost- 
emerged. 

To  tell  the  tmth,  ha  more  than  half  expeoted  to  see 
Fits,  since  all  along  Ihe  artist  bad  entertained  the  idea  ■ 
that  it  would  prove  an  undertaking  of  no  little  difficult 
to  detain  that  young  man  a  prisoner  in  the  offices  at  Lys* 
den,  and  David  pierefore  had  been,  ever  since  his  return, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  the  sudden  ap^barance  ol' 
bis  familiar. 

Daring  the  panse  that  followed,  David  Broome  had  time  ■ 
to  feel  an  odd  ridicule  of  himself  tar  thus  lurking  beneath' 
the  trees,  spying  upon  any  ohamoe  passer-by  as  free  as 
himself  to  take  the  wood-path  between  Stenhnrst  and  the 
station,  and  in  whom  it  would  he  no  very  great  crime  to- 
tnm  aside  and  admire  the  pond  lOiea,  espedaUy  at  this 
early  hour,  when  the  spot  was  so  snre,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  to  be  lonely.    Each  time,  however,  that 
the  artist  determined  to  move,  the  some  wholly  nnacoount- 
able impression  mastered  him  that  he  was  wanted  where 
he  was,  so  that  finally  he  gave  np  the  point,  ceased  to 
argne  with  himself,  or  endeavor  to  laugh  himself  out  of  so 
ridicnlona  a  fancy,  and  leaning  against  the  tree-trunk  near- 
which  he  stood,  waited  for  whatever  ohanee  might  bring. 
That  Unrtha  waited  alst^  as  immovable  as  himself,  might 
be  attributed  to  the  infinence  David  had  gained  over  her, . 
to  her  predetermination  to  be  guided  by  him  in  every  way, 
or  might  even  bavfe  betrayed  that  she  was  not  averse  to  a . 
little  delay  b^fpre  facing  an  interview  of  .which  it^aa,onIy/ 
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natnnl  the  should  teeL  toat»  dread.  At  all  eTonta  sho  do 
longer  manifested  any  impatianee^  and  there  ivaa  no  aoond 
to  break  the  stillnees. 

JVb  Boond.  After  a  tew  minntea  that  fact  etrook  the 
aitfat  as  BiBgolar.  What  mm  the  squirrels  abont  t  the 
vood-mioe,  the  creataree  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  inhabiting 
the -wood  ?  What  had  chanced  to  frighten  and  keep  them 
BO  silent  as  this?  Botne  one  must  hare  passed  very  te- 
oently,  or  be  at  hand  now.  The  wild  things  were  aware  of 
the  inesenee  of  nutn,  or  they  would  not  be  so  stilL  Pres> 
ently  the  slight,  aabdaed  noises  nataral  to  the  wood,  as 
though  that  its^  were  stirred  hj  a  life  of  its  own,  began 
one  by  one  to  be  renewed,  and  then  the  artist  ronsed  him- 
sell,  to  wonder  onoe  more  whj  he  should  be  standing  thus 
in  a  qwt  where  ehanoe  alone  had  led  him.  He  was  abont 
to  inoTC^  when  the  a^atorioas  impulse  to  remain  retomad 
iafaUforae.  Ohanoe?  Was  there  any  ohanoe  ?  Didihat 
tii^  harebell  at  his  feet  grow  there  1^  ohanoet  or  the 
lilies  swaying  on  their  hidden  stems  as  the  pond  waters 
seemed  more  to  breathe  than  actually  to  stir  in  the  soft 
air  r  Had  Fits  come  to  him  by  chance  ?  or  this  woman 
at  hia  side  to-day  ?  Or  did  all  natore,  animate  and  inan- 
imate  alik^  lire  in  Him  who  oreated  all  and  whose  hud 
had  led  Darid  here  ?  ^ 

In  another  momrait  be  knew  why  he  had  not  mored  be- 
fore, knew  why  this  woman  had  met  him  where  she  did 
and  nowhere  elsck  knew  eran  why  the  poUoeman  had  de- 
layed him  hj  an  idle  word,  ao  that  his  ooming  hoe  had 
been  timad  sxaotly  as  it  was.  And  yat  this  partionlar  ex- 
periuioa  frf  his  waa  one  that  David  BnxHne  never  relened 
to  at  any  period  of  hia  after-life,  no  word  of  which  ever 
passed  his  lips,  and  the  knowledge  of  whioh  died  wiUi 
him.  In  a  retioenoe  that  held  sacred  as  though  t^ey  were 
his  own— or  as  some  Catholic  priest  holds  saored  that 
which  is  tali  under  seal  of  confession— all  aeoret  sina  or 
errofs  that  oame  to  his  knowledge*  the  artist  was  as  ungn- 
lar  as  in  many  other  ways. 

Tha  tangled  bnahea  on  the  ogpotUe  aide  of  the  pond, 
where  the  banks  were  steepest,  and  indeed  daogerons, 
ainoa  the  water  just  there  was  of  oonsideraUe  depth  and 
the  footing  insecure — these  bnsheawere  parted  abruptly 
as  though  by  some  one  weary  of  watching  or  of  being 
watched,  and  the  pale  face  of  Norman  Drake  looked  out 
aorosa  the  pond  lilies.  After  an  irresolute  pause,  during 
which  the  friend!^  g^ce  ot  David  rested  upon  him  full  of 
meaning,  Drake  poshed  hia  way  Uirongh  the  undowood, 
and  gaining  the  more  open  path,  came  toward  hia  oonsin. 

"What^  yon  standing  there  for?*heaaid.  "It'sa 
quiet  {dace*  to  be  sure  ;  I  hare  been  here  a  goodiah  while 
myself— eome  for  a  breathing  space— a  reet,  you  know. 
Bnt  yon — why  did  yon  not  go  on  up  to  the  house  ?" 

Hii  haggard  and  worn  look,  the  discordant  aooenta  be- 
traying of  themselTes  that  he  affected  only  to  be  at  ease, 
while  an  awful  secret  which  was  instantly  no  secret  for  the 
artist^  who  read  it  plainly  in  his  face,  weighed  on  his 
bear^  tha  soanely  sane  expression  of  the  eyea  that  would 
not  meat  his  for  a  mmnent^  and  the  rostlsas  twitching  of 
the  month,  all  this  filled  David  with  deapaat  pain  and 
Aommissmtfon.  "Bo  said  no  word  of  any  kind,  but  took  a 
paper  or  two  from  his  pocket,  and  held  them  out  to  Nor- 
man, and  then  grasped  his  band.  It  must  have  been  more 
the  warm  clasp  ot  a  friendly  hand  that  helped  to  re- 
store Drake  to  himself  than  anything  contained  in  the 
papers,  for  he  had  not  looked  at  them,  yet  his  brow 
deaiad  and  hia  whole  being  seemed  to  reriTa ;  he  had  now 
the  look  and  air  of  one  who  haa  thrown  off  acme  ghastly 
and  haunting  thought,  and  breathaa  onoe  more  after  a 
waking  nightmaNb 

It  was  oharaeteriatie  lUke  oi  tlie  natural  bent  ot  David's 


mind,  and  his  behsTlor  toward  other  people,  that  in 
place  ot  immediately  addressing  his  cousin,  he  ahonld  lift 
his  hat  from  hia  hsad,  and  give  utteranoe  to  an  earnest, 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  ns  the  rictory.  ** 

Having  said  this,  he  promptly  reqneated  Norman  to  give 
him  some  breakfost,  and,  linking  his  arm  within  that  of 
his  oonain,  tha  two  went  together  along  the  path  to  when 
the  house  wiUi  its  familiar  and  everyday  aspect  cama  in 
sight ;  and  whatever  sin^inspired  design  and  mebutcboly 
Inrooding  the  wood,  so  lov^y  in  the  mwning  light,  hsd 
lately  held,  wen  left  behind  them  in  ite  miwgU^  light  and 
shade. 

Drake  was  still  shaken  and  unlike  himself,  though  he 
nervously  flattered  the  leavea  of  the  papers  he  h^d,  and 
had  aense  to  see  there  was  salvatint  for  him  in  their  cm- 
teata.  The  proofb  of  hia  nnrighteons  dealing  wen  ones 
mom  in  his  own  ka^iing,  and  no  longer  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  could,  and  too  surely  would,  have  used  them 
to  ruin  hia  i^taliott.  He  saw,  too,  and  nndaatood,  tiist 
Bogers  had  foregone  his  olaim. 

*  '*  How  did  this  oome  abont  ?"  he  asked,  his  voioe  aonnd- 
ing  hollow  and  strange  and  o  though  his  tmgna  wets 
dry  within  hia  mouth. 

"Exactly  as  yon  intended,**  answered  David;  "yon 
were  dvit  to  Bogei%  and  you  and  lilian  and  the  ohanu 
ot  I^ysden  eombinad  hava  made  a  friend  of  an  enemy. 
There  is  a  fight  before  you,  yon  know,  and  WB  will  all  put 
cor  ahonldeta  to  the  iriieeL*  Lyaden,  now— I  am  aiNid 
Lysden  must  go.  Lilian  has  scarody  had  time  to  grow 
attached  to  the  place,  or  yourself  either,  I  ahonld  asy,  so 
it  matten  the  less  that  yon  must  (eave  it,"  continued  the 
artist,  speaking  in  order  to  give  his  companion  time  to 
completely  recover  his  lost  balance,  and  to  oooapy  his  at- 
trition with  common  matters  that,  however  anxiona  they 
w«»  oaloulated  to  make  him,  yet  were  unoonnaeted  with 
the  nameless  horror  still  filling  all  his  thoughts. 
"Attaohed  to  the  place  raaid-Dnka;  "Ihatoitr 
He  paused  to  look  baek  at  thewood  skirting  (he  meadow 
across  whioh  tfa^  were  now  walking,  the  same  meadow 
that  had  presented  so  gay  an  aspect  on  tiie  ocoaaioa  of 
Lilian's  /ita.  "  An  out-of-the-world  place,"  be  resumed, 
"  one  where  a  man's  thoughts  follow  him  for  ever  ;  are  for 
ever  at  his  side^  and  there  is  no  escape  from  them.  Bet- 
ter be  out  ot  the  world  in  good  earnest ;  down,  let  us  ay. 
amongst  the  lLly*roots,  in  deep  water:  Still  enough  there ; 
but  a  man's  thooghts  would  not  trouble  him  with  the 
pond  water  rippling  over  his  head,  and  the  Uly-leaves 
awaying." 

He  threw  at  David  a  sidelong  gbmo^  as  thou^  he 
would  read  his  thoughts,  or  wished  to  see  whether  be 
would  venture  to  put  them  into  words,  and  reading  in  his 
face  both  what  he  knew  and  the  certain^  of  how  safe  i& 
his  keeping  such  knowledge  was,  went  on  onoe  m<»& 

"  Goals  ot  fir^"  he  said,  passing  his  hand  over  his  brow, 
and  seeming  to  beccone  tat  the  first  time  aware  that  hs  was 
bareheaded,  and  then  to  dismiss  that  matter  frmn  his  miad 
as  one  of  no  importance.  "Ooals  of  fixe;  thqr  boni. 
David  I  It  can  never  hava  ooourred  to  yon  to  realfm  tha 
sensation— take  my  word  tor  it,  they  bom  I  Ton,  ytm  of 
all  men,  come  here  to-day,  and  it  ia  yotar  hand  brings  me 
these — tor  that  matter,  you  I  hava  to  thank  for  my— res- 
cue and  at  the  word  he  onoe  more  glanced  at  hiaeoariali 
face,  and  then  fell  to  turning  over  the  papas. 

"  There  is  much  to  be  said — I  have  things  to  tell  yoa," 
he  presently  began,  in  the  same  hurried  tones,  **  and  I  ^ 
not  seem  able  to  think ;  we  have  not  breakfasted,  jen  see, 
neither  yoa  nor  L  Wewill  go  up  to  the  hoim^  and  liHu 
ahall  give  us  something  to  eat  Ujwife—  Onatheaim! 
who  is  that  r  Digitized  byVjOOglC 
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He  had  hmied  his  bead  again.  That  spot  in  the  wood, 
out  of  sight  thoogfa  it  wm^  had  raoh  a  faaeination  for  him 
that  he  had  not  eeaaed  to  tarn  his  haad  from  time  to  time 
tomd  the  direction  in  vfaidt  it  laj,  and  now  Martha,  of 
whom  no  notiee  had  been  taken,  and  who,  in  the  agitation 
of  flnl  beeoming  nmre  ol  hia  eomin'fl  ynmoiBO,  Noiman 
had  either  not  aeen  at  all,  or,  what  Is  more  probable,  had 
taken  for  one  of  David's  manj  hnmble  friends— now 
Uurtha,  the  sonlight  fall  upoa  her,  ms  emerging  from 
the  vood  and  timidly  following  afar  off  aeross  the  field. 

Vnth  gmve  kindneas  in  his  look,  the  artist  laid  his  hand 
npon  Drake's  am,  and  was  about  to  answer  his  qaostion. 
Agladli^shaBdfaiDKTid's  vjm  at  the  thought  that  all 
wonld  be  made  dear,  and  the  fntme  of  this  man  who  had 
cooe  wrangad  him  be  happ|ar  than  the  pa^  Bnt,  as 
wnds  that  would  ham  bmofl^psaes  to  Konnsa  wan  on 
David's  Hps.  the  other  reeled  and  feU.  Ezeitement  and 
aeoDj  of  mind  had  done  their  work.  LUian,  eoning  from 
the  house  to  meettium,  waaiatime  to  oall  thesemnti^ 
and  see  her  himbMid  oarried  inaenaihifl  to  hia  roouk 
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The  doelorvM  gone;  be  had  talked Umsalf  oat  of  the 
MM»  at  kal^  and  UUaa  wm  akna  with  her  husband. 

The  dootor  had  not.atarmed  her  Tary  maoh.  The 
attack,  he  said,  was  fully  aeoounted  for  by  ovn^work.  by 
the  deMviption  ahe  herself  gave  of  bar  hiuband'a  nnre- 
mitting  attention  to  bouDeaa,  and  the  bad  eflbct  ahe  had 
long  been  sure  it  had  npon  him.  It  was  the  leanU  of  a 
too  long-oontinued  mental  strain,  and  of  the  imprudenoe, 
his  general  oonditkm  eonsidered,  of  taking  exercise  before 
bteaklast— « thing,  as  Lilian  aanmd  the  dootor,  quite  ood- 
taary  tohisnaoilhaUli.  After  recovering  oonaoioaanea^ 
Nonnan  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  spoken  a  littie,  bat  on 
the  vrtiola  be  aiqieared  content  to  lie  still  upon  the  sofa  in 
ttte  sta4y,  to  lAioh  room  he  had  been  carried,  and  obey 
at  all  eventa  one  of  the  doctor's  mandates,  that  of  total 
sUeaoe  for  an  hour  or  twa  The  other  remedies  praaoribed 
were  rimfdy  rest  and  a  mind  at  easoh  both  preeoribed  with 
the  same  confldenoe  as  though  ease  of  mind  waa  a  well- 
known  drag  in  the  Fharmatepcaia,  and  ona  capable  of 
beingmadeupin  speeifled  doses  by  any  pi^^P^'ly  oertifi* 
ettedehemlsL  flie  real*  lbs;  Drake  mnii  ael  her  fine 
against  ovor^work;  ahe  must  insist  upon  more  time  being 
spent  in  the  peasant  seolndoai  of  Iiy  sden,  and  fewer  hours 
in  the  Xjondrai  offioa  It  was  a  sad  pity,  the  dootor  went 
on  to  say,  how  many  lives  were  sa^rifioed  nowadays  to 
ont-waAf  how  little  relaxation  or  leisure  men  allowed 
themsehaa  But  in  this  case  the  mischief  was  not  ir- 
remediable ;  there  was  time  to  pull  up  and  make  a 
thoroogfa  changeb  Hie  praaent  attack  would  pass  off ;  it 
VIS  the  future  that  most  be  caied  foft  • 

liUan  listened  and  asBcntod,  and  now  the  doelor  was 
gone.  The  house  was  very  quiet  She  could  hear  the 
servants  moving  about  in  the  breakfast-nxm,  whither  she 
had  aent  word  to  David  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  beg 
^xtia  not  to  leave  the  house  until  she  bad  seen  him ;  bnt 
there  waa  soarody  any  other  aonnd  than  that  of  the 
hnriied  movements,  and  now  and  then  the  gentle  opening 
or  closing  of  a  door.  It  was  so  still  that  Lilian  could 
wnmt  the  ticking  of  the  dock  in  the  hall  outsida  She 
found  hnseU  doing  this  mechanically,  as  she  watched  the 
INde  (aea  <rf  hor  hnsband,  who  h^  wib  Us  eyas  dosed  and 
ki»  head  tiirown  back  upon  the  cushion— at  least  his  eyes 
«ne  doasd  always  so  long  w  hers  were  on  them,  but  his 
^  bad  an  aneaqr  aense  tibat  he  waa  watching  hex  through 


tiiose  half<dmt  lids  as  olosdy,  or  more  doady,  than  aba 
watched  him. 

That  this  sudden  iUnsss  should  be  attributed  to  over- 
work waa  a  relief  to  Idltan.  If  this,  and  this  alone,  was 
the  doud  she  had  so  long  seen  gathering,  she  thought  sho 
could  weather  the  atom.  She  would  noise  him  back  to 
health.  Surdy  while  he  was  ill  and  weak  he  would  need 
her,  and  they  would  thus  be  drawn  more  doeely  together 
than  had  ever  yet  been  the  oase  ainoe  that  day,  so  hmg 
ago  now,  when  he  had  atood  beside  her  with  the  curi  of 
het  dead  baby's  hair  ia  lua  hand.  She  thought  of  that 
day  as  she  sat  in  the  window,  across  whuh  the  ourtain  had 
been  drawn  to  ahield  the  light  from  Norman's  eyea,  and 
thought,  too,  how  far  apart  they  had  grown  aince  then, 
how  many  unkind  wotds  had  paasad  between  tiiam,  how 
abaent  from  thdr  home  had  ever  been  the  paaea  that  waa 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Ohuroh  House.  No  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so,  LUiau  said  to  hersdf ;  it  must  be  easy 
enough  to  live  with  tempeis  suoh  as  those  of  Raehd  and 
David  Broome.  Her  thoughta  strayed  to  the  loud  tioking 
of  the  olock  ;  she  caught  heradf  counting  it  again,  as  tiiat 
sound  and  Norman's  heavy  Ineathii^^  alone  Iwoke  the 
sQenoa  whidi  seemed  to  grow  every  moment  more  op- 
pressive One^  two— np  to  sixty ;  that  waa  a  fall  minute  ; 
her  hnaband  had  not  stirred.  Still,  as  he  looked,  hia 
mind  waa  as  folly  oeoo^ad  as  hers,  and  tiba  overatrained 
thoughts  recurred  eonslsi^  to  one  aoMaof^  nmeh  as  heta- 
did— only  with  a  difBsrenee.  Drake  caoght  himadf  per- 
petoally  haunting,  as  it  were,  the  pond  in  the  wood,  won- 
dering vagndy  how  it  would  have  been  had  David  reached 
tho  spot  a  few  minutes  later.  Wonld  there  have  been 
rings  upon  the  water  atill  f  would  he  have  passed  thou 
by  unnoticed  ?  or — wonld  they  have  carried  to  the  honae, 
not  an  inssniiMa  man  mardy,  but  a  Ufdsai  one  ? 

The  two  tndna  <rf  thongfatwent  on,  and  it  almost  seemed 
to  Uliaa  that  there  -ma  aome  dark  infloenee  in  the  hoar 
that  die  eonid  not  usdentend,  yet  dreaded.  lake  a 
of  soft  light  came  the  thought  of  Lettioe.  lilian  knew 
^ough  of  the  home  in  the  High  Street  to  be  convinced 
that  tempera  were  not  eaqr  to  live  with,  and  yet  Lettioe 
Burdy  had  the  secret  of  peace.  What  if  Lilian  tried  to 
leem  it  ?  At  least  she  wonld  take  this  poor  tired  man 
into  her  heart,  and  do  a  true  wife's  duty  by  him — nurse— 
comfort^  even  bear  with  him.  His  preaent  weaknese 
^pealed  strongly  to  her  better  ladings,  bat  even  as  aha 
nas  and  baat  orar  him,  he  tamed  waui^  awi^  frwn  her^ 
and  she  felt  half  hurt,  half  angry. 

He  must  see  David,  he  aaid. 

**Not  just  yet ;  the  doctor  begged  yon  to  keep  quite 
quiet  for  an  hour  or  two  longer.   Tou  were  not  to  talk." 

Norman  insisted,  however,  finally  agreeing  to  remain 
dme  for  awhile,  if  after  that  Lilian  would  bring  David  to 

him. 

She  soarody  liked  to  leave  him  by  himself  but  he  began 
to  grow  exdted,  and  dlspleaaed  with  her.  The  habitaal 
dread  of  his  displeaBorexeaomad  its  sw^;  feduigwonnded 
and  repulsed,  liliaa  went  at  laat  to  jo^  the  artist  in  the 

nextroran. 

She  found  her  cousin  standing  !n  the  breakfast-Kxmr 
window,  whidi  looked  out  over  the  meadow  and  the  wood. 
Tho  promise  of  early  morning  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
bean^  of  the  Autumn  day  was  at  its  height ;  but  David 
Broome  was  neither  admiring  the  view  nor  studying  effects  ^ 
his  thoughts,  like  those  of  Norman,  were  in  the  wood,  and 
he  too  waa  asking  himself  what  wonld  have  ohanoed  had 
he  passed  hj  there  a  law  minataa  later  than  ha  aotaally 
had  done.  Tat  it  was  with  a  amila  tiiat  he  tnmed  tomeefc 
Idlian  as  die  entorad,  and  to  ask  how  tln^^aitient  wasi 

Better,  Lilian  said.   Her  der^Ui^ifM^rtdJiQfi^l&d 
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*irmj4  It  wu  a  nllj  thing  to  do,  to  go  odfc  in  tfaat  Tay 
4>efore  breakfast,  and  one  she  had  never  known  him  do 
before ;  bat  if  it  had  bronght  matters  to  a  oriaia,  so  that  for 
the  fntiuw  fae  woold  nndexstand  how  bad  oTer-w<»k  was 
for  him,  why,  it  might  prove  a  good  thing  in  the  end. 
He  vaa  resting  nov,  bat  wonld  be  quite  well  aide  to  aee 
David  l^-and-by. 

"He  Till  need  oare,**  she  went  on,  *'  and  I  ean  toarcely 
be  sorry  for  that,  so  long  as  he  is  not  very  ilL  Do  yoa 
know,  I  have  aometimea  almoat  wished  he  might  have  an 
illness  and  be  dependent  on  me  for  a  little  while  ?  He 
would  want  me  then,  not  be  able  to  do  without  me,  and 
that  might  be  good  for  as  both." 

*'  I  Boarcelj  like  to  think  of  your  forming  saoh  a  wish," 
answered  David,  "and  I  have  an  imprsssiou  that  Nonoan 
will  need  all  his  wife'a  oare  and  affeotion,  and  that  without 
being  m." 

"ImjowBsions  deoatve  one^*'  said  Lilian,  "and  I  have 
often  fonnd  that  proBentimenta  torn  out  to  mean  some* 

thing  quite  other  than  one  at  first  imagine*  them  to  fore- 
shadow. There  has  seemed  a  cloud  over  us  for  so  long, 
bat  if  it  means  only  that  Norman  is  to  be  oat  of  health 
for  a  little  while,  it  was  soaroely  worth  while  to  dread  it  as 
I  have  done." 

"  I  moat  warn  yon,  LQian,  that  trouble  is  in  store,  or 
rather  that  "  Hera  David  broke  oft  This  husband 
and  wife  wow  not  one ;  he  aoarody  knew  how  mnoh  or 
how  little  to  eonflde  to  liiian,  who  had  drawn  doaer  to 
him  aa  tbaj  both  stood  in  Hie  window,  and  who  waa  look- 
ing np  at  him  with  a  dawning  fear  in  her  two. 

"  I  knew  it  1"  she  ezdaimed.  "  All  the  mominf^  while 
I  have  been  listening  to  that  prosy  little  doctor,  while  I 
WAS  trying  the  remedies  he  ordered,  while  I  sat  there 
watching,  watching,  as  Norman  lay  with  shot  eye*— more 
surely  still  as  I  noticed  how  he  tamed  away  from  me,  I 
knew  trouble  was  at  hand,  and  tried  not  to  know  it,  and  yet 
waa  Mghtaned,  DaTid." 

Bhe  was  silent^  as  though  waiting  to  bear  more,  as 
though  oimfident  Uiat  the  attiat  wonld  tell  her  all  there 
was  to  tcU  i  but  finding  tiiat  he  did  not  speak,  want  on. 
again: 

"  In  this  very  room  I  once  told  him  I  wished  for  poverty 
for  us  both — no,  worse  than  that,  I  told  him  I  did  not 
wish  him  success  in  anything  he  had  at  heart  And  I  did 
net.  How  could  I  ?  He  tells  me  nothing,  he  does  not 
confide  in  me.  Yon  saw  yourself  how  he  behaved  about 
that  man  Bogers,  and  how  little  I  knew  what  it  all  meant, 
Ebw  little  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  suddenly  beomning 
friends  with  yoa  yonrseli  No  donbt  yoa  are  in  hia  oon- 
fidenee— his  wife  is  not'* 

"  Do  not  be  so  angry,"  said  David,  half  smiling ;  "when 
I  said  trouble  waa  in  store,  1  did  not  say  the  thing  I 
meant** 

*'  What  was  it  that  you  meant  ?"  she  asked,  impatientiy. 

"  Trouble  over— the  worst  come,  and  the  time  i<a  rest 
at  hand,  for  wrong  to  be  righted,  offenaea  forgiven  and 
fturgotten,  for  poverty,  perhaps  " 

"Ah  r*  Lilian  Intermpted  bim,  "yon  have  said  it  I  I 
sappose  he  is  ruined,  fhen.  Ton  do  not  think  poverty  an 
evil ;  but  for  us,  -wbai  would  it  be?" 

"And  yet  yoa  once  wished  for  it.** 

"  Because  I  fancied  it  might  draw  us  nearer  tt^etber ; 
and  if  you  had  seen  how  he  turns  away  from  me,  and  seen 
the  look  upon  his  face,  you  would  understand  how  vain  a 
hope  that  mm.  The  life  we  have  led  has  been  weariful 
enough  when  our  lot  was  gilded :  what  it  will  be  i(  we 
are  to  remain  on  the  same  twma  still,  and  the  gilding 
gtme,  X  dare  not  pietore  to  myseU.  Oh,  David,  newr 
many.** 


The  artist  did  not  notice  that  emphatio  warning,  though 
ha  could  scarce  restrain  a  smile  at  it 

"If  your  husband  tarns  from  you  now,  lilian,**  he  said, 
"believe  me^  it  is  because  there  is  and  has  been  a  cold  sod 
oniel  dread  at  his  heart  whenever  he  thinks  cl  yoa,  when- 
ever  his  eyes  rest  on  you.  I  have  a  Icmg  story  to  tell,  and 
since  yon  have  stood  boo  by  aide^  so  angry  and  dis> 
turbed  in  spirit,  I  have  been  debating  with  myself  how 
beat  to  tell  it  I  see  now  that  it  vronld  be  right  to  do 
so  only  in  Norman's  presenceu  We  will  go  to  him  togetbw 
by-and-by.** 

"As  yoa  please,**  Lilian  turned  away  coldly,  bat  David 
detained  her,  taking  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Trust  me^"  he  said.    "  Do  yoa  remember  telling 
or  rather  telling  my  mother  in  my  presence,  of  the  pain 
you  suffered  at  the  manner  in  whieh  Norman  tooic  the 
news  of  yonr  infant'a  death  f** 

"Waaitnotmoai^ tomakemenifltef  Arayongoiag 
to  defond  him  tben^  too  f 

"  I  am  gamg  to  defend  him  in  nothing ;  but  what  if  I 
could  explain  the  oallousnesa  on  hia  part  that  so  pained 
you — explain  it  so  that  even  you  would  lorgire  him, 
Lilian  ?" 

"  Then  why  not  tell  me  at  once — ^here,  now  ?** 

"  Because,  as  I  before  said,  it  seems  to  me  right  to  tell 

you  only  in  his  presence.** 
"He  will  not  let  me  hear.   He  will  send  me  away,  and 

relate  afterward  just  as  mneh  at  aa  litUe  as  he  ohooees  me 

to  know.** 

*nron  shall  know  all,**  said  David,  gravely ;  "and 
though  you  may  be  poor,  believe  me,  yon  vriU  be  happier 
than  ever  you  and  Norman  seem  to  have  been  yet  After 
all,  yoa  know,  it  takes  so  little  to  make  one  faaj^,"  1m 
concluded,  in  a  lighten  tone. 

I  think  it  takes  a  great  deal— 4aoie  than  I  have  ever 
had,"  she  said,  aigfaing. 

There  fell  a  alence  between  them  after  that,  and  by-snd- 
by,  finding  tha^  as  he  had  more  than  half  sospeete^  ia 
hiaresre  for  her  husband  she  had  forgotten  hexeelf,  and 
had  not  yet,  though  it  was  now  late  in  the  d^,  broken 
tier  fast  David  persoaded  her  to  rest  and  eat,  while  he 
waited  on  her,  and  pleased  himaelf  in  attending  to  her 
wants.  Lattice,  coming  softly  up  to  the  house  to  inquire— 
for  the  news  of  Norman's  sudden  illness  had  reached  Sten- 
hunt — and  being  at  once  admitted,  thonght  to  herself 
that  Lilian  and  David  must  be  reminded  of  old  times,  and 
that  just  so  moat  they  have  looked  in  those  bj^fone  di^  of 
whidi  Badiel  Broome  had  now  and  then  apokm.  There 
waa  a  dude  on  the  Isoe  of  the  yonng  girl  as  she  pietorsd 
to  herself  how  happy  her  friend  might  have  been,  and 
how  his  early  hopes  were  blighted,  and  yet  puzzled  hetsdf 
by  wondering  whether,  if  all  bad  gone  aooordiug  to  his 
wish,  he  would  have  been  happier  or  better — which  scm^ 
times  in  the  mind  of  Lattice  meant  the  same  thing — than 
he  now  was.  Daring  their  short  aoqaaintanee,  Lilian  had 
proved  so  like  and  at  the  same  time  so  unlike  all  that 
Lattice  had  ever  pictured  her,  that  the  half-forgotten 
romance  the  girlish  imagination  had  built  up  frmn  idianee 
remarks  of  Ba<diel*B  had  beoome  more  and  more  dream- 
like and  unreal,  and  the  ianoifnl  regret  she  used  to  fed  fcr 
the  artist  before  Lilian  and  he  had  met  once  nune^  had 
been  almoat  forgotten  by  Lettice. 

The  truth  was,  that  neither  David  nor  Lilian  were  in  the 
least  mindful  of  old  times,  or  rather  of  the  relation  in 
which  they  had  then  stood  to  each  other.  All  regret  had 
long,  passed  from  the  mind  of  the  artist — indeed,  its  pliuw 
was  usurped  by  a  little  self-congratulation,  and  at  times  by 
an  amused  wonder  at  the  tricks  of  memory  and  the  great 
dii&E«i«  there  was  beti^ll^  g^4I^^H^||@  Idlisn 
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I     vho  had  lived  00  long  in  his  imagination.   Jnst  now  he 
VM  mattaUy  oompuing  hw  viih  Lettioe.   The  latter  had 
1   eooM  fai  ap  aolflj,  there  vaa  in  her  whole  bearing  saxh  a 
I   eaanetion  that  LUian  waa  wf  Mahxjgtpj  and  needed  oomi- 
I   iDt^  that  her  pieeenoe  did  at  onoe  what  Dand's  friendship 
'    had  failed  to  do  :  it  softened  Lilian,  and  ahe  spoke  with 
fir  move  tenderness  of  her  hnsbend's  state  than  ahe  had 
jet  done.    It  was  time  to  go  back  to  him,  she  saidf  and 
delajed  only  to  greet  a  new-comer. 
Bachel  Broome  had  onoe  said,  "  Whan  70a  are  in  any 
I    tronUfl^  aend  for  me,  and  I  will  oome."  Lilian  had  not 
I    sen^  Imt  Beohel  ma  here  to-day.   Nor  need  ahe  have 
i    doubted  of  her  vdouna  Lilian  dung  to  her,  repeated 
onr  and  over  how  gfatd  Aa  was  to  aee  her,  and  how  hard 
itaeemed  that  ahe  ahonld  never  JuTeoroased  the  thzeshdd 
of  htx  home  till  now. 
"I  feel  already,**  ehe  exolaimed,  "  as  though  your  oom- 
I     tog  had  banished  troable  and  brought  peace.  Aunt  Baohel. 
I  haTB  so  often  longed  to  see  you  here  ;  now  that  I  have 
yoo,  I  ahall  be  in  no  hurry  to  let  yon  go  again.  Ton  mnat 
remain  all  day,  and  Lettioe,  too." 

The  artist  turned  a  aomewhat  puzzled  look  at  Lettioe. 
Ahore  her  bent  head  as  ahe  stood  in  the  window,  wh«re 
dw  had  drawn  apart  when  Bsohel  entered,  as  though  the 
felt  hoself  an  introder  in  a  &mily  oirole— aboTe  tiie 
bent  bead  David's  eyes  rested  on  the  leafy  background 
formed  by  the  trees  beyond  the  meadow,  and  it  seemed  to 
Um  that  Lettioe  was  too. infinitely  pure  and  innocent  to 
know  the  story  of  these  livee,  to  be  here  at  all  on  this  day, 
wlken  the  wood  had  held  so  gloomy  a  secret.  He  cerbdnly 
wished  hex  away,  and  Lettioe,  her  penseption  of  his'  wishes 
qmctoied  always  by  her  lifelong  affeotion  for  him,  saw  it 
with  pained  anrprise.  There  was  a  deep  flush  on  her 
ohehlrf,  and  in  her  eyea  the  atnrowf nl  took  of  a  child  who 
aasa  it  haa  dene  wnnig  and  yet  knows  not  bow  it  has 
oisBded.  David  Itooome  came  up  to  her,  while  Lilian 
and  Baebel  were  oniTening  together. 

**  Ton  are  right,  little  friend,"  he  aaid,  gently.  "I  wish 
70a  gone." 

*'  1  am  sorry — hnt  how  is  it  that  yon  read  my  ihonght  ?" 

I         **Do  not  be  sorry  ;  only  go  home  now.    You  do  not  so 

'      moeh  aa  ask  why  I  wish  it" 

"Ton  would  not  wish  it  if  it  were  not  right,**  she 
aaawered,  smiling,  and  withoni  ao  mnoh  aa  asking  an 
asplaaation.  It  had  always  seemed  to  Lettioe  that  at 
I^jaden  there  waa  much  aba  oonid  not  understand,  and 
that  in  the  Hfeirflilian  there  was  an  nnhappiness  at  which 
file  other  oonld  bat  dimly  gnesa.  It  had  also  (or  very  long 
been  natural  to  her  to  obey  David  Broome,  and  now  ahe 
only  diowed  a  manifest  relief  that  he  was  not  displeased 
with  her. 

I  "I  may  at  least  go  home  by  the  wood,"8he8aid ;  **itis 
;     vety  warm  now  on  the  roadt  and  I  have  wiaada  in  the 

lower  pari  of  the  town.'* 
'       7at  (me  moment  the  artist  ihonght  he  would  frarbid  tiut 
'     daoh  and  request  his  friend  .to  xetom  ee  ahe  had  oomiB,  but 

he  diamiaaed  tiie  idea, 
i  "So  be  it.  Lettioe ;  the  wood  will  be  the  better  for  your 
passing  through  it,  and  I  shall  stand  here  and  watoh  till  it 
hides  you  from  aiftht.  What  thoughts  do  you  liave,  I 
wonder,  as  yon  walk  alone  ?  No  doubt  they  are  such  as 
would  brighten  the  g^omiest  shades.   Qo  tiuongh  the 

wood,  then  " 

Ho*  merry  laugh  interrupted  him. 
"Gloomy  shades  1  what  has  Uie  poor  little  wood  done 
to  oBead  yon  this  meaning  7"  She  went  avray  a  moment 
aftv,  and  David,  as  he  had  said  he  would,  remained  in 
Oe  window  watehing  the  light  figure  as  it  orosaed  the 
aaadow,  and  was  at  last  hidden  from  his  sight   At  the 


edge  of  the  wood,  Lettice  turned  and  waved  her  hand 
to  him. 

Meantime  Badid,  having  aatisfied  herself  as  to  Nor- 
man's present  aiat^  was  qoestioning  Lilian  about  Fits. 

Tee,  by-the-way,"  said  the  artisl^  his  attention  afctraoted 
to  what  they  were  saying,  **  it  seems  almost  as  thougb  we 
had  fotgotten  my  familiar." 

"  It  would  be  perfectly  natoral  if  you  h^d  forgotten 
him,"  observed  Lilian,  ooldly. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?"  said  David. 

"  Waa  it  not  left  to  yonr  husband  to  decide?"  asked 
BaoheL 

"  He  came  home  last  evening  quite  worn  out  and  not  fit 
to  be  tnmbled  aboot  anoh  a  mattw,"  answered  Lilian ; 
"this  morning  hewonldof  oonrse  have  sent  the. young 
thief  to  the  pdioemau,  or  to  the  magistrate^  or  whoever 
is  the  proper  person  to  punish  him,  fat  I  should  think 
even  David  would  no  longer  oare  to  harbor  him  after  this. 
However,  Norman  went  out  early,  as  you  know,  and  it'is 
scarcely  surprisiog  if  I  have  forgotten  the  obUd  since  then. " 

"  He  haa  had  a  long  imprisonment,  and  it  is  a  punish- 
ment he  is  likely  to  remember,  one  he  deswvaa  to  so 
andatrions  a  trick  aa  that  of  puietrating  to  yonr  room, 
Idlian,"  said  the  artist. 

**Tri6k  t  Is  that  all  you  say  of  it?  Yon  are  really 
inbtoated  about  the  wretched  creature.  Do  yon  know  he 
had  my  gold  bracelet  aotaally  in  his  hand  ?" 

*'  And  it  would  have  no  more  value  in  Us  eyes  than  In 
mine,*'  replied  David  ;  "he  was  looking  at  it  from  curios- 
ity. I  would  not  answer  for  Fits  where  strawberries  or 
apples  were  conoemed  ;  but  not  only  would  he  have  no 
use  for  your  bracelet,  and  no  wish  to  possess  it.  bat  he  ia 
really  learning  right  from  wrong,  ftnd,  I  feel  confident, 
would  ateal  nothing  from  yonr  room.** 

"  Your  confidence  is  proved  to  be  misidaoed,  sinee  he 
did  steal*' 

*'  Forgive  him,  lalian,  he  has  been  ponlshed  enough.** 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  indiguatioQ. 

"  And  yon  would  take  him  home  again,  tlien  ?" 

"  Unless  you  choose  to  keep  him  here.  Oome,  Lilian,  he 
is  but  a  Uttle  child.  Do  you  know,  have  you  ever  con- 
sidered what  prison  is  to  a  child  ?  A  little  fellow  of  ten 
years  old  to  begin  life  amongst  the  contamination  of  older 
criminals — the  flrat  real  step  to  making  him  a  criminal  too. " 

"  A  thief  ia  that  already.  No,  David,  I  am  quite  deter- 
mined. It  is  scaroefy  a  matter  to  troable  Norman  with  at 
present.  Since  yon  have  reminded  me  of  the  boy,  for  I 
confesa  the  whole  afbir  had  escaped  -my  memory,  I  shall 
send  him  to  the  police  station  at  once,  and  then  whatever 
is  right  will  be  done  with  hioo.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
should  make  so  much  of  the  aSaix,  as  of  oonrse  they  will 
send  the  child,  not  to  pnson,  but  to  a  reformatory,  and  in 
my  opinion  that  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  him." 

'*  It  is  rather  a  disheartening  end  to  aU  the  troable 
David  haa  taken  with  tiie  child,"  said  BadieL 

"Thatfsnotmy  faolt." 

"And  after  all.  it  is  yonr  husband  who  will  oertainly 

decide^*'  said  the  artist;  "though  you  cannot  imagine, 
Lilian,  what  pleasure  it  would  give  me  were  yoa  a  little 
more  kindly  disposed  toward  so  friendless  and  young  a 
culprit.  It  has  always  distressed  me,  I  searodiy  knew  why, 
that  you  of  all  people  should  have  suoh  a  repugnance  to 
him,  and  should  so  plainly  show  it" 

"  There  is  nothing  surprisiag  in  that— a  common  tramp 
it  pleased  yoa  to  pick  up  off  the  road,  and  who  has  proved 
to  be,  just  what  one  might  have  expected  from  his  parent- 
age, as  ungrateful  as  he  is  maUdous ;  one  of  those  thor- 
oughly bad  ontcaats  for  whom  I  always  ioiKlerstood  aeform- 
atoriee  were  inatituted."     Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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"I  do  not  think  70a  dumld  allow  her  to  go  on  ipealdng 
like  tha^"  Mid  Baehel  Bxoonu^  in  a  roaoe  brtnying  all 
the  nueMineaB  she  Mb  ;  "yon  an  ndther  wiee  nor  right 
now,  my  boh.  She  ia  apeakiog  in  tha  dark ;  70a  will  make 
her  Bay  thioga  she  will  be  sony  for  later." 

IdJian  looked  at  her  with  aarpriae, 

"Yon  have  thm  made  some  w<mderfal  diaooTOty  abont 
the  boy  ?"  . 

"  I  have  long  tbotight  we  were  on  the  of  some 
mdi  disoorery,"  answoed  David,  "and  io^y — my 
mother  is  righ^  lilian,  I  ahonld  not  have  dlowed  yon  to 
mj  all  you  have  said  until  yon  knew  what  we  had  learnt 
with  regard  to  FitBu** 

"I  fail  to  aee  how  anything  yon  have  leaint  ean  ailbot 
me." 

"But  it  would  give  me  bo  mnoh  pleasure  if  only  yon 
would  of  your  own  free  will  forgive  the  little  fellow — a 
litUe  fellow,  after  all ;  your  own,  had  he  lived  " 

**'Biow  dare  yon  apeak  to  me  of  my  ownT*  she  ez- 
flhUmed.  **I  think  yon  are  doing  all  yon  can  do  to  vex 
ma  thia  morning," 

"The  woman  who  left  Fita  on  mj  handa  is  here." 

"Hare  I  When  did  ahe  come  ?  Who  admitted  her  T 

**  I  brought  her  here  myself.  To  xeolaim  Fita»  or  latber 
to  tell  yon  hia  history,  waa  my  errand  hare  when  I  ihM 
met  Norman."  * 

"Then  why  have  you  not  told  me  ?** 

"  Beoaose  the  atory  is  ineKtrieaUy  mixed  up  with  that 
othn  whisb  I  have  promised  to  tell  yon  in  Norman'a  pres- 
enoa" 

"And  this  woman — 1  do  not  underBtand — what  has  she 

to  do  with  it— I  mean  with  us  f ' 

Lilian,  who  had  xisoi  and  ai^iroaehed  the  bell  with  tiie 
intention  of  earrjing  out  her  threat  with  regard  to  Tits, 
now  returned  to  her  seat  beside  BaoheL 

"  One  way  or  another,  yon  and  Norman  have  influenced 
thu  wmnan's  life,  as  she  has  youis,"  answered  the  artist ; 
**I  may  at  least  tell  you  as  much  as  this,  before  we  go  to- 
gether  to  your  husband.  This  person  who  left  Fits  with 
me,  and  who  is  here  to-day,  is  the  wife  of  the  derk  yon 
onoe  HMotioned  to  ns  yourself— the  eierk  who  nAAed 
Norman." 

"  And  the  child  is  hen.  What  then  ?  Ton  told  me  as 
much  as  that,  or  implied  as  much  as  that,  last  time  we 
spoke  of  thi&" 

"The  child  is  not  hers,"  said  David,  exohanging  a  look 
with  hia  mother, 

**  Whose  then  ?  and  why  is  she  hem  ?  Or  rather,  tell 
me  how  she  ia  mixed  up  with  our  history,  as  yon  said  juat 
now.** 

"Vm  one  thine^  itwaa  sha who  reo(»nm«ided  ttie  nnrae 
who  todt  cAiarga  ai  yonr  boy,"  said  David. 

IJUan  tamed  white  to  her  lipa ;  ahe  jneesed  her  hand 
oa  her  heart,  and  turned  to  BaoheL 

"  Hy  baby  died,  yon  know,"  ahe  aaid,  in  a  vmoe  tiiat 
was  almost  a  whisper.  '* '  What  is  this  drsftdful  tiumghi  he 
pnta  into  my  head  ?— my  baby  died." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  died,  LiUan,"  the  artiat  hastened  to  reas- 
sura  her ;  **  d'«Tw<«»  that  thought,  the  fear  of  which  has 
haunted  me  also  from  time  to  time.  He  died,  deer,  and  I 
have  seen  the  litde  fair-halted,  siokly  son  of  the  mother 
whose  infant  lived  when  yoors  waa  taken.  And  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  poor  waif  who  ia  to  comfort  yon  for  the  day 
when  your  husband  first  told  yon  of  your  loss,  for  Fita  is 
Norman's  son. 

The  color  that  had  left  LQian's  eheeka  retumed ;  a  deep 
glow  mounted  to  her  very  forehead. 

-*'  Ton  cannot  rightly  understand  until  yon  hear  all," 
oouNnned  David ;  "but  in  my  eonl  I  beliere  the  terriUe 


fear  that  his  first  wife  was  still  living  when  he  married  yon 
has  bem  the  cloud  Hiat  has  ixAmed  all  NnmanVi  liCa 
and  overshadowed  youn  also.  I  have  told  yon  too  mneh 
already.   Oan  we  go  to  him  now 

Lilian,  stiU  ailent,  rose  and  led  the  way  into  the  atndy, 
only  holding  out  her  hand  to  Baohel  as  though  to  entreat 
her  to  oome  also.  Lilian  walked  unsteadily,  she  aoaroely 
seemed  to  see  her  way,  but  she  looked  up  with  m  half 
smile  as  they  all  oame  into  the  room,  where  Norman  aai 
now  in  an  arm-chair  \jj  tha  taUe^  and  she  said  in  ft  tone 
that  tried  in  vain  to  be  natoral : 

"  We  four— only  we  fonr ;  thia  ia  Uka  old  tfanaai  It 
will  not  agit^  yon,  Norman,  to  aee  Aunt  Baehel  am  veil 
aa  David  r 

[2b  bf  MMfteitMl  to  oar  acrt  numbar*} 


TBK  OFBNIHa  OT  THX  FIAVa 

BT  ounca  waaitBLL  HUJna. 

In  a  Uttle  soathem  parlor  of  the  boose  yon  may  have  seen, 
iftHh  the  gambrBl  xooi;  and  the  gaUe  kx^dng  westward  c^mr  tha 
green, 

At  the  side  toward  the  sniiset,  with  the  window  on  Its  rigbt. 
Stood  the  London-made  piano  I  am  dreaming  of  to-night  I 

Ah  me  I  bowl  remember  the  evening  when  it  eamel 

What  a  ory  ot  eager  volees,  what  a  groap  of  ebe^  In  flnau^ 

Whoi  the  wondrous  box  was  opened  that  had  eosM  Aom  over 


With  Its  bbmU  oI  mastio  varnish  and  Its  flash  ot  Ivmj  keyal 

Ihfln  the  children  all  grew  fretfal  In  the  reBtleBSQees  ot  Joy  ; 
For  the  boy  would  push  the  sister,  and  the  sister  orowd  the  boy. 
Till  the  lather  asked  for  quiet  In  his  graven  paternal  way. 
But  the  mother  hushed  the  tumult  with  the  words,  "Vow, 
Mary,  play." 

For  the  dear  soul  knew  that  mnslo  was  a  very  sovereign  balm; 
She  had  sprinkled  It  o'er  Borrow  and  m«i  Its  brow  grow  ealm, 
la  the  days  of  slender  harpslehords  with  tapping,  ttnkWng  qajois. 
Or  oaroling  to  her  spinet  with  its  thin  metalUo  trflls. 

So  Kary,  the  honsehold  minstrel,  who  always  loved  to  please. 
Sat  down  to  the  new  "  CIem«ntI "  and  strati  the  glittering  keys— 
Hushed  were  the  ohUdren's  voless,  and  every  eye  grew  dim; 
As  floating  from  lip  and  flagar,  arose  the  "  Vesper  Hynn." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Just  SB  the  Jubilate  In  threaded  whisper  dies, 
"Opsnltl  open  l^htdyr  a  UtUe  maiden  erisa 
(For  ahe  thoa^t  twaa  a  singing  eieatare  esgsd  In  a  box  tib» 
haard), 

"Open  Itl  apm  I^ladyl  and  let  me  see  the  bbrd." 


A  ooHEEESPONDKin'  of  the  Ckritttm  BegitUr  writsa  from 
Oakntta :  "On  Sunday  last*  I  witnessed  a  ceramcmy  per- 
formed hy  a  clei^cymen  of  the  Ohnreh  of  England,  w^idfa 
was  novel  and  intonating;  This  was  the  baptism  by  im- 
mersion of  four  native  eonverta— three  Mohammedans  and 
one  Brahmin— by  whioh  they  publidy  a<^owledged  their 
aco^tance  of  the  Christian  doctrines  as  taught  by  that 
Ohnroh.  On  the  steps  leading  down  into  the  tank  stood 
the  clergyman,  the  fonr  converts,  and  their  particular 
friend^  and  also  the  few  European  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  TUkdertook  to  stand  aa  sponsors  for  the  newly-made 
Ohxisliana.  The  aervioe  waa  read  in  Bengalee  ;  and  at  the 
proper  time  the  clergyman  stuped  into  the  tank,  wtanding 
ankle-de^  Following  him.  each  convert  in  torn  waded 
out  deep  enough  to  wholly  immerae  himadt  and  theo  ad- 
vanced toward  the  olei^man,  who  three  times  lifted  the 
water  in  his  hand  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  theoouveri, 
repeating  the  aoouatomed  formula  ^  *  In^the  Aan>e  of  tlw 
Father,  and     the  Son, 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  BELLS. 

Thkks  ig  mono  in  the  sound  of  almost  anj  htHl,  if  we 
mftjexoept  the  fnrioiu  ringing  of  «n  alarm  of  fira.  Thanks 
to  the  impoiOTed  oiTilization  which  wienoe  has  in  the  last 
few  jean  nahered  in,  the  hoarse  jangle  of  the  fire-bella 
has  giTen  mj  to  the  ganUe  oliok  of  the  telegr^h  and  the 
soft  voice  of  the  telephone.  We  are  no  longer  sommoned 
from  our  beds  at  midnight  and  enoooraged  to  yell  Uke 
wild  Indian^  beoanae  there  ii  a  fire  a  mile  awaj  from  ni. 
The  fire  department  quietly  manages  all  that  bnsinefls  so 
^ystematioally  that  the  crowd  at  a  oonflagration  is  as  or- 
Aedj  as  that  in  a  Snnday-sohool,  and  the  sending  out  of 
the  eoginea  is  d<me  with  no  more  axdtement  than  woold 


honrs  of  derotlon.  There  is  something  Tery  interesting 
in  the  thought  of  the  first  nse  of  bells  for  Ohristian  wor- 
ship, when  we  remember  that  the  early  OhriBdans,  in 
times  of  perseontion,  sent  round  a  messenger  to  sammon 
indiTidaal  oonTerts  to  some  secret  assembly.  Henoe  the 
use  of  bells  marked  the  period  when  Christians  had  liberty 
to  worship.  Whether  Faulinns,  Bishop  of  Nola,  was  the  flnt 
to  employ  bells  for  religions  porpoeea,  we  cannot  say  ; 
but  we  do  know  that  they  came  into  Britain  with  peribdi 
ohnrohea.  The  Tenerable  Bede,  in  680  A.D.,  says  he 
"  heard  soddraly  in  the  air  the  well-known  sound  of  a 
bell  {ampana;),  by  which  men  were  wont  to  call  together 
and  to  incite  to  prayer."  In  Ohristian  England  the  sound 
of  bells  has  happy  memories  for  many  deront  sools ;  and 


THB  asaiT  naa-BBUi  or  but  n&misoo. 


attend  the  dispatching  of  a  boy  to  the  pomp  for  a  bucket 
of  water. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  church  that  the  bell  has  its 
noblest  and  most  hallowed  uses.  Its  history  dates  back 
as  far  as  to  the  Book  of  Exodoi,  where  we  read  the  state- 
ment that  "they  made  bells  of  pure  gold."  Although  bells 
are  not  found  on  any  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  bells  of  some  kind  ushered  in  the  feasts 
of  Osiris,  Layard  found  some  small  bronze  bells  in  the 
paUoe  of  Nimrond.  The  Greeks'  employed  them  in  their 
mOitaiy  campsL  A  terra-ootta  bell  was  dag  up  in  the  ez- 
oantions  st  Athens  in  the  year  1872,  probably  2,000  years 
o^d.  The  Romans  employed  tintinnabula  to  announoe  the 
honr  of  bathing  and  for  calls  to  special  business ;  and 
tli«nfore  it  was  natural  that  the  Ohristiaos  in  Italy  should 
them  to  summon  people  to  ohorob  and  to  mark  the 

TOL.  T.    Ha  1  i. 


when  they  hear  the  chimes  on  each  recurring  summons  to 
the  house  of  prayer,  they  can  say  with  good  George  Her- 

'  "  I  think  when  the  bells  do  chime 

TIs  ongela'  mueio." 

The  deeoription  of  the  golden  bells  is  found  in  a  portion 
of  Scripture  of  which  every  detail  speaks  of  Ghriat  As 
the  Bosetta  Stone  was  the  key  which  unlocked  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  so  Christ  is  the  key 
which  opens  to  onr  gaze  the  interpretation  of  the  saored 
symbols  ooniained  in  the  ceremonial  law  and  the  true  hie- 
roglyphics of  the  Pentateuch,  It  is  not  the  part  of  the 
Ohnroh  of  Christ  to  imitate  the  material,  but  to  search  out 
the  spiritual. 

It  was  a  beautiful  reverence  for  their  office  that  led  the 
arohiteots  of  old  to  lavish  their  highest  skill  on  tiie  towoa 
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vbamn  thon  vooal  ministen  of  homanlty  were  to  vflnkte. 
Tbe  HoMDoe  OampauUe  is  a  memOTable  iosUnoe ;  its  va- 
riegated marblea^  its  harmoiuzed  proportions,  its  lof^ 
graoe— eo  effective  beside  the  vast  dome  and  maasive  SEffead 
of  the  cathedral  —aoeiate  the  bells  which  oall  out  the 
"Uiafrioor^"  and  sound  matins  and  vwpers  over  the 
boMitifDl  vaQey  of  the  Anu^  with  one  of  the  fiixest  tro- 
phies of  Qie  bttildo's  akiU.  In  the  different  conotties  of 
Europe  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  attached  to  the  his- 
tory  of  bells.  Jn  England  few  anbjeota  reoeive  more  at- 
tention from  the  antiquarian  than  the  bells  of  old  ohurohes ; 
for  every  bell  has  its  history,  and  every  clanging  note  that 
is  sent  oat  from  the  old  towwa,  as  it  quivera  through  tiie 
air  and  falls  on  the  villager's  ear,  recalls  some  time-honored 
tradition,  told  and  retold  at  his  father's  fireside,  and  oomes 
tnnight  with  ivaet  asBOoiations  of  home  and  kindred.  The 
ZbgUsh  were  really  the  first  to  make  general  use  of  bells 
in  ohnrches.  Their  affiootioa  for  them  in  some  instsnoes, 
even  at  tiie  presmt  daj»  amooats  almost  to  sopustiUoas 
veneration.  The  Boman  Oatholio  ceremony  of  oonsecrat- 
ing  bells  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  washing  them  with 
hcAj  water  and  anointing  them  with  holy  oil, .  was  pro- 
hil^ted  in  England  at  t&e  time  of  the  Beformatioa.  In 
recent  times  the  bishops  of  Oxford,  SaUsbary,  and  other 
sees,  have  set  the  erample  of  dedicating  the  bells  of  their 
ohnrdhes  with  a  sim^  wronoi^  and  prayers. 

Smne  of  tiie  deoorattons  on  old  bdls  are  partionlarly 
elegant  and  beautiful  in  design.  The  most  usual  omamant 
is  ^  eross.  Another  veryMommonly  used  is  the,/leur  de 
Htt  and  another  the  crown.  The  lion's  head,  Tndor  badges, 
beads  of  kings  and  queens,  bishops  and  saints  are  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  inscriptions  on  some  of  these  bells 
are  too  quaint  to  be  passed  by.  Some  are  epigrammatic 
gems,  as  for  example,  this  on  a  village  bell  cast  oentozies 
■got 

"  ChMdanuM  gOMdtntOiut, 
J}ob»ws  doImMbw.r 

Wo  rQlohM  wtUi  the  Joyous, 
Ve  sorrow  with  the  sorrowing.'* 

On  «  flzo-beU  In  Dorsetabin^  1619 : 

*'  Lord,  quench  tUs  furious  flame; 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same," 

On  a  peal  of  six  bell^  in  Oambzidgeahire,  oast  in  1607 : 

**  01  an.  the.  bells.  In.  Beneb  I.  am.  the.  best 
)  And.  yet  for.  ny.  eastlDft  the.  pariah,  paid,  lest' 

Bxn  Is  a  queer  Inaaiiplion,  of  a  Uia  date,  on  a  bell  in 
DavonsUie: 

"  Beeast  by  John  ITaylor  and  Son, 
Who  tiie  best  prize  tor  ohuroh  bells  won 
At  the  srsat  ezhlbitl-on 
In  London,  1— S— 5  and  1." 

On  the  great  bell  in  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  this : 

"InQieyeorof  grace  1583,  Karoos  Knox,  a  mendiant  In  Glas- 
gow, aealons  tor  the  Interest  of  the  Betormed  ^llglon,  eansed 
me  to  be  fiabrloated  hi  Holland  lor  the  use  ol  his  fellow  etUiwps 
luOlasgow,  and  placed  me  with  solemnity  In  the  tower  ot  their 
Oathedral.  Ky  function  was  anuounoed  by  the  Impress  on  my 
bosom,  "He  aadlto  venlas  dootrinam  saootam  ut  dlsoas,"  and  I 
was  tan^t  to  proolalm  the  hours  of  unheeded  Ume.  One  hun- 
dred and  nlnety-flve  yean  had  sounded  these  awlnl  wamlogs, 
nbm  I  was  twoken  by  the  hands  of  Inoonsldemte  and  unskUUol 
min,  •  In  the  year  1790 1  was  cast  Info  the  fnmace,  retonnded  at 
IiondMi,  and  ratomed  to  my  saored  vocation.  Beaded  thon  also 
duttharearssurteetlon;  msyttbeetemalUte.  Humus  Keais, 
/kitt,  London,  1790." 

At  BakewaD,  EngUnd,  is  a  pesl  of  sight  belli,  eaoh  of 


whioh  bears  Its  own  inaoripticai— that  on  the  eighth  being: 

as  Icdlows: 

**  Possessed  of  deep,  sonoroos  tone^ 
This  Ipelfry  king  sits  on  his  thronet 
And  when  the  meny  beUs  go  rtfond. 
Adds  to  and  meUows  every  sound. 
So  In  a  Just  and  wsll-polsed  statsb 
When  all  degress  possess  due  w^ghl^ 
One  grester  power,  ons  gxestor  tona^ 
Is  ceded  to  Improve  their  own." 

The  more  modem  inscriptions  on  ohnroh  bells  are 
oommon^daoe  dedications  to  the  Saviour,  the  Vi^in,  tho 
Trinity  or  some  one  of  th»  saints.  Some  bear  simple  ex- 
pressiona  of  praise,  some  expressions  of  loyahy,  soma 
commemorate  pnblio  events,  and  others  are  embellished 
with  lines  of  miserable  doggerd  done  in  the  best  st^yle  ol 
the  bdl-founder's  art 

The  sapentitions  regarding  bells  have  given  many 
beaatifol  legends  to  the  Umn  of  antiquarian  ]ou.  The 
tradttion  ci  tiia  Inchoapo  bell,  whisii  was  hnng  bj  tii* 
abbots  of  Aberbrothook  on  the  Xnohoqio  Book,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Scotland,  has  been  repeated  in 
Boag  and  story  until  it  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy. 
Four  hundred  years  ago  the  old  Ohurch  of  St  Andrew, 
near  Bomford,  England,  was  pulled  down.  Its  site  in  the 
meadows  is  still  known  as  the  Old  Ohnroh.  On  this  spot, 
says  tradition,  the  bells  may  be  heard  every  year  an  St 
Andrew's  Day,  ringing  right  merrily  In  honor  of  tho 
patron  saint  In  thia  oonneetifm,  tho  beantif  nl  legend  of 
the  BeUs  of  Limerick  may  be  quoted  here.  The  Oathedral 
of  limerink  is  noted  tor  its  sweet^cmed  peal  ot  bells» 
whidt  were  oast  hy  an  Italian,  and  plaeed  in  the  campanilfr 
of  a  convent  in  Florence.  He  had  put  his  heart  into  his 
work,  and  believed  his  bells  the  most  melodious  in  the 
world.  During  the  wars  between  Franois  L  and  Charles 
y.  he  lost  all  his  sons,  and  his  wife  soon  after  dying  from 
exoess  of  grle(  the  Italian  went  to  Uantna,  and  dnring 
his  absenoe  the  bells  were  carried  off  When  he  retomed 
and  found  them  gone  he  was  h^art-broken.  He  determined 
to  wandn  over  the  earth  ontQ  he  leooverod  ttiem ;  and  ao^ 
staff  in  hand,  he  set  out  upon  his  almost  hopeless  pilgrim- 
age. One  di^  he  met  a  msxlner  boa  over  ttie  see»  who 
told  him  s  story  of  a  ir<mdrons  ietblme  he  lud  hesrd  in 
Ireland.  An  intuition  told  the  artist  that  'ttiey  into  his 
bells,  and,  so  he  voyaged  thither,  sick  and  weary,  and 
sailed  up  the  Shannon.  Listless  and  despondent,  he  took 
no  notioe  of  anything  imtil  the  beUs  of  8t  Maiy'a  pealed 
out  <m  the  soft  evening  air.  He  recognized  his  long-lost 
belK  *nd  lilting  his  hands  in  gratitude  to  heaven,  his  soul 
went  lortii  with  a  ^yer  on  his  Hps. 

In  this  age  the  Netherlands  claim  preoedenoe  among  the- 
oonntriee  of  Europe  in  belfry  mnri&  Tliere  sre  moce- 
ohlmes  or  cttriUoru  in  that  oountiy  than  in  any  other;  A 
great  number  of  bells  sre  required  for  this  strange  kind  of 
music,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  very  elaborate  and  intrioato 
oharaota.  The  oarillont  it  denier  are  played  like  a  piano- 
forte. The  keys  are  handles  connected  with  the  bells  by 
rods  or  cords.  The  cariUonettr  employs  both  hands  and 
feet  in  executing  the  airs  which  charm  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Low  Ooontries.  The  pedsls  oommnnioate  with  the 
larger  beUs  for  the  ^Mm.  The  keys  on  whioh  the  tieUe 
notes  depend  are  sbnok  with  the  hand,  whioh  is  cased  in 
athiiik  leithem  slaU.  It  Is  recorded  that  a  eoHZtowitr  of 
Bruges  was  so  expert  that  he  even  executed  fugues  on 
those  famous  bells  that  hang  in  the  cathedral  in  ttiat  an- 
oi«it  city. 

In  medieval  times  bells  were  supposed  to  have  wonder- 
ful power.  In  the  Oonncil  of  Oologne  it  is  said  :  '^Tk^ 
fathen  have  also  main^^^^^t^d^p^gf^ted  by 
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the  aoimd  of  belli  oalliitg  Ohiistlini  to  prayer,  vonld  flee 
ftwftj ;  and  vhen  tbe^  fled,  the  persons  of  the  lutfafnl 
Tould  be  Monie ;  tlut  the  deatmotioni  of  lightnings  and 
whirlwinds  would  be  avettod,  and  the  ipiiit  of  Uw  atorm 
defeated." 

Two  linea  of  a  numUsh  rhyme  faave  been  translated  as 
follows : 


"  Hen's  death  I  teU 
By  dolelol  knell ; 
Ughtnlng  sad  thunder 
I  break  asunder;  ' 
On  8abbath  aU 
To  ohorob  I  <]all; 


'  The  sleepy  head 
I  raise  from  bed; 
The  winds  so  fleroe 
I  do  disperse; 
Xen's  emel  rags 
I  do  asBiiage.*' 


Brand,  in  his  "Popnlar  Antiquities,"  qnotea  from 
'*  Bomynge  of  Panle's  Ghuroh  in  Xjondon,"  *'  The  ringing 
the  hallowed  beUs  in  great  tempests  or  lightnings."  So 
strong  was  this  feeling  that,  so  late  as  the  olose  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  tiie  King  of  Pntssia  direetod  a  prohi- 
bition agafnat  rin^^g  the  ofanroh  b^  during  storma  and 
tempeata.  Thfa  pcohiUtion  was  read  pnblicly  in  all  the 
cihnvdkes  thronghoat  the  kingdom. 

The  rapidly  dereloping  eesthetlQ  taste  of  onr  own  people 
is  gradually  bringing  the  use  of  chimes  end  peals  into  onr 
Amerioan  oborohes  in  the  place  of  single  bells.  In  New 
Yca-k  ih^re  are  three  sets  of  ohime  bells — those  of  Sk 
Tbomasi'a  Ohnroh,  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street ; 
the  ehimea  of  <3Mm,  <ni  Broadway,  above  Tenth  Street ; 
and  of  Trini^,  on  Broadway,  opposite  Wall  Street;  The 
bella  of  St  Thomas's,  ten  in  number,  were  oast  at  Me- 
neely*!,  in  Weafc  Txoy,  and  pat  np  in  tiie  beantifol  tower 
in  1874.  They  are  the  finest  in  tone  and  tan^  and  their 
mnsia  is  wondronaly  beantifoL  The  bells  of  Qraoe,  also 
ten  in  nnmber,  have  a  united  weight  of  10,800  pounds. 
The  largest  bell,  called  the  rector's  bell,  or  the  tolling  bell, 
weighs  2,836  pounds.  This  splendid  ohime  cost  86,00a 
If  the  rMder  wishes  to  enjoy  a  new  sensation,  let  him  go 
up  to  the  bell-tower  of  Grace  Ohorob  when  the  eariUoneur 
is  pnetii^a^  He  does  not  danoe  abont  amidst  a  forest  of 
ropea,  pulling  one  and  then  another,  as  the  old-time  bell- 
ringers  of  Ene^and  did,  bnt  he  ^ya  <m  his  caHSon  d 
cfaeisr  aa  ^vj  do  in  Bdland.  There  they  arc^  ten  chime- 
ringing  levers  ranged  in  a  row,  like  the  keys  of  a  piano- 
fortcb  Those  huge  keys  require  the  whole  strength  of  his 
arm  and  hand  to  move  them.  To  each  of  the  levers  is  at- 
tached a  rope,  passing  through  the  ceiling  to  the  tower 
above,  where  it  oonnects  with  its  partionlar  belL  Up  in 
the  U^i,  airy,  latticed  tower,  far  above  the  roofs  of  the 
tallest  houses,  hang  the  ten  huge,  wide-mouthed  measen- 
gers  of  aonndt  that  onl^  await  tlw  maater*a  tonoh  to  fill 
the  air  with  melody. 

fbinity  ehimes  are,  periiapa,  next  to  those  of  Christ 
Ohnrdk,  Fhlladelphia,  the  oldest  in  this  country.  Bnt, 
strange  to  say,  very  little  Is  known  of  their  history.  The 
chnrdkwardens  and  rector  of  Trinity  Pariah  oonfess  to  al- 
most total  ignorance  on  the  subject.  It  is  supposed  that 
five  of  the  bells  were  oast  in  Iicmdon  by  Mears,  prior  to 
1845.  Aa  the  aeoond  Trinity  Ohnroh  was  built  with  a 
handsome  steeple  in  1788,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at 
least  one  of  the  bdls  oame  over  from  England  about  ttiat 
tinub  At  any  lat^  whoi,  in  184E^  the  ohnroh  edifiee  was 
taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  inesent  beantiful  stmo- 
tur^  there  were  six  old  bells  In  the  steeple.  The  largest 
of  these  was  enudced,  and  so  it  was  sent  to  Meneely,  in 
Troy,  to  be  recast,  and  at  the  same  time  four  more  were 
ordered  to  complete  the  ehim&  The  largest  bell  weighs 
S^Oei  pounds,  the  smallesi  700.  The  ten  bells  have  an  ag- 
gre^te  weight  of  about  16,000  pounds. 

There  are  two  sets  of  monastery  beUs  in  New  York— « 
peal  of  four  in  the  Qerman  Oapnohin  Fathers'  Ohnroh  of 


Onr  Lady  of  Borrows,  in  Pitt  Street,  the  largest  of  which 
weigha  1.428  pounds,  and  the  four  to^^ther  2,860  pounds ; 
and  a  half  diime.of  six  bells,  weighing  abont  12,000 
pounds,  in  the  steeple  of  the  Ghureh  of  the  Most  Holy 
Bedeemer,  in  East  Third  Street,  aometimea  known  as  the 
Bedemptorists'  Ohnroh.  The  four  bells  of  the  Oapnchin 
Ohnroh,  and  the  two  largest  of  the  Bedemptorists'  beOiy 
were  oast  in  West  Troy  by  Meneely,  in  1868.  Four  of  the 
Bedemptarista*  bella  wwe  oast  at  Oonstanoe.  Switaerland, 
prior  to  that  tim&  AH  of  them  bear  figures  cast  in  (as  rsHQ^. 
On  the  la^;eet  is  a  figure  of  Jesns,  in  the  attitude  of  bene- 
diction. Surrounding  the  figure  of  the  Bedeemer  is  the 
legend.  In  relief  :  "Bedemptwi  saor^m  Signum,  S.  Smo.** 
This  bell  weighs  6,274  poun<fo.  The  second  bell  is  called 
the  Immaculata,  and  bears  on  its  side  in  rehef  the  image 
of  the  Tirgin  Mary,  enoiroled  by  the  insoripti(»),  "B.  T. 
M.  Oonceptioni  Immaonlatse  aacmm  Signum.*'  The  other 
four  bells  ate  named  for  St  Michael,  St  Alphonana  Lig' 
uori,  Baphael  and  Gabriel  Each  beais  on  its  side  the 
figure  of  the  archangel  or  saint  after  whom  it  was  christ- 
ened, and  on  the  opposite  side  appropriate  in8oriptiott& 
The  view  from  the  bell-ohamber  of  the  Bedemptoristi^ 
Ohnroh  is  more  picturesque  than  that  from  Trinity  steeple, 
^though  not  so  extended  or  varied.  The  aaoank  to  the 
chamber  is  dark,  difficult  and  dangerona. 

In  St  Mary's  Churoh  of  the  Assumption,  in  West  Forty- 
nintik  Btreet^  hang  three  bella^  whose  united  weight  is  2,887 
pounds ;  and  in  Trinity  O^pel,  in  West  O^enly-fifth 
Street,  axe  also  three  bella.  St  Ann*a  Ghureh,  in  Twdfth 
Street,  has  a  fine  peal  of  tour  bells,  intended  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  chime.  The  largest  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  bears  the  legend  :  "Gloria  in  exoelsis  Deo.'* 
Full  and  partial  chimes  are  now  to  be  fonnd  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  St  Ann's  chimes  in  Brooklyn,  St  John's  in 
Newark,  the  Oathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Albany,  and  the  bell<tower  of  Cornell  University,  all  have 
sets  of  chime-bells  well  worth  mentioning. 

The  only  set  of  chimes  to  whidi  historic  interest  at- 
taehes,  in  this  ooimtry,  is  that  which  peals  forth  every 
Bnnday  morning  from  the  steeple  of  old  Christ  Ohnro^ 
Philadelphia.  Those  bells  wne  brought  from  England,  a 
present  from  Qoeen  Anne  "  of  blessed  memory."  Daring 
the  Bevolntion,  when  the  Quaker  City  was  in  danger  of 
ialling  into  the  hands  of  tiie  British,  tiie  precions'  bells 
were  taken  down  and  sank  iu  the  Delaware  by  some  patri- 
otic members  of  the  old  church,  who  feared  that  it  the 
enemy  got  possession  of  them  they  woold  be  melted  down 
and  cast  into  oannon-baUs.  Afterward,  they  were  drawn 
up  from  their  watery  bed,  and  sent  to  All^itown  lor  shelter ; 
and  when  the  war  came  to  a  dose  tiiey  were  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  hung  again  in  the  old  belfry,  whenoe  on 
every  holy  day  and  holiday  they  send  fcnrth  their  welocnne. 
notes  of  joy  and  gladness. 

The  Bussiaufl,  however,  have  surpassed  all  other  naUona 
in  the  size  of  their  bells.  With  them  bells  form  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  public  worship,  as  the  length  or  brevi^ 
of  their  peala  denote  the  greater  or  lesa  sanotify  of  the  day. 
They  axe  hung  in  bdfries  detached  from  the  ohnrchea,  and 
do  not  awing  like  ours,  bat  are  fixed  immovably  to  the 
beama  and  are  rung  1^  ropes  tied  to  the  clapper.  Some 
of  these  bells  sre  of  truly  stupendous  pioportimu ;  <me  in 
the  tower  of  St  John's  Church,  Moscow,  weighs  127,836 
pounds.  It  is  utfed  on  important  occasions  only,  and  fhen 
it  is  struok,  a  deep  and  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over 
the  city  like  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder.  Every  one 
has  read  of  the  great  bell  of  Mosoow,  which  weighs  up- 
ward of  448,000  pounds,  but  which  lies  unemployed  and 
of  nae  to  no  oneu 

On  tills  side  the  water  the  jduKroliL.h^^wntQtt]7and 
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eapeoiallj  in  viUagee,  Uok  the  mellow  tone  of  those  aoroBS 
the  sea ;  they  ere  often  linag  too  near  the  earth  and  rang 
bj  inexperiflnoed  hands ;  their  aooents.  are  biuineaa>like 
and  oommonplaoe^  erw  in  their  call  to  pnrer  ;  berem.  as 
in  otiier  interesta,  art  and  aeudbility  to  the  beantifnl  lack 
TotarieB.  Yet,  aa  already  said,  there  are  notable  exoep- 
ttons,  and  a  rapid  improvement  u  going  on.  Whoever  has 
fonnd  himself  in  Wall  Street  on  a  Sunday  morning  and 
heard  those  deserted  praoinots  of  flnancial  excitement  re- 
Bonnd  Tith  old  Trinity's  harmonions  chimes;  most  have 
felt,  vith  all  the  zest  of  oontrast,  the  solemn  poetry  of 
belle.  In  front  of  Lafayette's  portrait  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  is  a  bell  whioh,  eran  mnte^  appeals  to 
every  American  heiurt  by  tiiia  insoiiplimi : 

"The  ringlog  of  this  bell  flrat  annoaaoed  to  tLs  citizens,  who 
were  anzlottsly  awaiting  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  Oon- 
graas  (wbloh  were  at  that  time  held  wtth  olosed  dorn),  that  the 
Deolamtloa  of  Zndependeaoe  had 
bem  decided  upon;  and  then  It 
was  #at  the  ball  proolalmed  lib- 
erty Uiroughout  the  land  to  all 
the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

There  is  something  remark- 
ably oidearing  in  the  sound  of 
bella.  Whoever  has  oanght 
their  distant  peal  while  coast- 
ing along  the  Uediterranean 
ahoni^  or  felt  tiie  Summer 
stUlnesa  of  an  Alpine  valley 
broken  by  the  ohimes  from 
some  venerable  bdby,  can 
imagine,  as  the  mdlow  intona- 
tions blend  with  the  scenery 
and  make  the  soft  air  melodi- 
ous, how  preoions  to  native 
associations  most  be  the  famil- 
iar  echoes.  The  note  of  a  bell 
i^  of  all  sonnd^  that  which 
oomea  nearest  home  to  the 
local  spell  of  a  bal^tation.  Tn 
cities,  where  mral  sights  and 
sounds  are  wantin^b  imagini^ 


tion  insanublj  clings  to  these 
ffirial  and  fitmiUar  tones ;  pei^ 
haps  they  breathe  over  the 
ashes  of  the  loved,  ox  have 
mingled  with  the  labor  and 
pastime  of  years;  above  the 
hum  of  trade  and  the  voices 
of  the  thorongbfore  their  olesr, 
deep,  pndonged  retrain  is^  p«^ 
chapoe^  the  only  sound  that 
whi^ws  to  the  brooding  heart 
of  higher  intraeeta  thjoi  the 
worth  and  the  pleasnres  of  the 
hoar.  There  is  to  the  f  oclom 
a  greeting,  to  the  reminisoent 
a  charm,  and  to  the  meditative 
an  inspiration  in  the  moaic  ;  it 
pnlsates  through  tiie  air  at 
dawn,  noontide  or  midnight^ 
"above  the  world  while  in  iL" 
Even  the  ambitlonB  and  nb- 
aorbed^^ioleon  woold  paoae 
in  Ibis  npid  ivomenade  and 
(prow' pmisive  and  thoaghtfol 
at  the  sound  of  bells,  and 
often  was  seen  arrested  and 
touched  by  the  sound  of  thoae 
at  Malmaison,  so  fnmght  with  memories  of  remorse  and 
lova 

Whoi  "wa  haive  emd  and  gone  astray,**  wfasa  a  aenaa 
of  aitt  buidena  the  oonaoienc^  when  we  ate  lost  in  despair, 
the  sweet  sounds  of  the  QospA  notes— the  sweetest  tiiat 

have  ever  charmed  the  ear^lead  ns  home  to  God  and  reet 
The  sound  of  the  golden  bells,  like  the  anthem  of  the 
angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  proclaims  our  peace  with 
God ;  they  tell  us  of  One  who  died  for  sinners,  who 
wrought  out  a  perfect  righteoasness  for  sinners,  <^  One 
who  maketh  '* intercession  for  the  transgressors.*' 

Ijet  us  never  listen  to  the  sound  of  bells  in  the  steeples 
of  our  earthly  sanotnariea^  whether  in  the  busy  dtj  or  in 
tite  oountcy,  when  the  muaio  of  the  village  balls  &lls  at 
intervals  upon  the  ear  in  cadence  sweet,**  without  thinking 
of  the  golden  beUs  of  the  upper  sanctuary.  The  time  may 
not  be  for  distant  when  the  Bounds  shall  be  heard  whidi 
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hiwUnger  the  return  of  the  High  Priest  from  the  H0I7 
Flaoe  above  to  the  outer  oonrt  below^  which  He  has 
abceadj  pnrifled  hj  His  Baorifloial  blood— notes  of  nreet- 
BMH  to  the  mating  Israel  of  Ood.  Tfam  the  vazy  "  bells 
of  the  horsey**  like  the  frontal  of  Aanm,  diaU  be  iosonbed 
with  <' HoHneas  to  the  Lord." 


"BEB  UASB  HOKB  HAPPY.' 

In  an  old  oharehyard  stood  a  stODa^ 

All  weather-marked  aad  stained; 
The  hanA  of  time  liad  cmmbled  it, 

And  only  part  remained. 
Upon  one  side  I  oould  Just  tnee, 

"In  memory  of  onr  mother"; 
An  epitaph  whloh  spoke  of  "home" 

Was  obifieled  on  the  othor. 

Td  gazed  on  monnmeDts  of  bmo,  ■ 

High  towering  to  the  skies ; 
rd  seen  the  soolptored  marble  tower 

Where  a  great  hero  llee ; 
Bot  by  this  epitaph  I  paused. 

And  read  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
Por  I  had  never  seen  insorlbed 

Buoh  words  as  these  before. 

"BbB  alinys  made  home  happy." 

What  noble  leoord  this  1 
A  legacy  of  memory  sweet 

To  those  she  lored  and  left: 
And  what  a  testimony  given 

By  those  who  knew  her  beet, 
Engxaven  on  this  plain,  mde  stone 

That  maiked  their  mother's  reati 

A  noUe  lilel  but  written  not 

In  any  boolc  ol  bunei 
Among  the  Ust  of  noted  ones 

None  ever  saw  her  name; 
For  only  her  own  household  knew 

The  Tlotorles  she  had  won; 
And  none  bat  these  oould  testify 

Bow  wall  her  woA  was  done^ 


(A«M  Dr.  HaU't  JfMMtl  Yak  Ltdun.) 

THE  MINISTER  ON  DUTY 

Bt  ths  Bkt.  Jobzt  HaLZs  CD. 

Fnff,  it  is  impratant  that  the  yonng  minister  parsne,  in 
the  b^inning,  a  right  ooorse  with  the  young  people.  An 
early  recognition  of  them  and  a  ooaUnned  attention  to 
them  after  they  reaoh  the  day-sohools  or  boarding-aohools 
is  Tery  important  We  are  apt  to  oonfide  too  mnoh  to  the 
teachers.  We  are  to  oounfceract  the  saperfloial  character 
(rf  education,  especially  in  the  eohoob  for  girl&  The 
Ameziean  nation  owes  a  debt  to  its  ministers  for  what  thc|y 
hare  done  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Anothw  important  part  of  your  work  will  be  your  dtaf* 
ingt  wjA  As  poor.  Panpensm  has  become  one  of  the  great 
problems  which  we  must  faoe.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  large  cities.  One  in  twelve  is  said  to  be  in  this  condi- 
tion in  New  Tork  City,  which  represents  to  some  extent 
the  oondition  of  other  oitiea  The  chnrohes  shonld  organ- 
ize to  take  care  of  their  own  poor,  in  this  respect  following 
the  examples  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Onr  own 
chnrohes  which  have  definite  roles  and  a  settled  faith  are 
in  danger  of  losing  two  classes — the  extremely  liberal  and 
the  poor.  Perhaps  we  ahoold  not  restrain  the  first  oUas, 
bat  the  poor  should  not  be  orowded  oat  of  otir  chnrohes, 
when  one  of  the  eridenoes  of  OhriaVs  mission  was  stated 
to  be  that  tiie  poor  have  the  Oospel  preached  to  them.  As 


ministers,  we  ought  to  compete  with  each  other  in  flnl 
finding  the  poor  in  our  pariahesL  The  oonTiotiras  ol  nta 
who  are  watching  will  applaud  this  ooms^  and  Ood  wOl 
bless  it  Think  how  hard  life  is  to  many  even  sbcongmea, 
and  how  much  more  so  it  most  be  to  weak  women.  Hov 
delightful  should  be  the  task  of  oarzying  to  fham  tiis 
message :  "Oome  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,**  ^ 

Oocasionai  servioea  moat  receive  attention,  snch  as  mar- 
riages, baptisms,  funerals,  and  public  prayer.  We  shonld 
be  as  scrupulous  in  our  preparation  for  these  serrioes  as 
for  onr  sermons.  We  are  allowed  to  speak  with  sMra 
authorify,  and.hanoa  we  less  liable  to  otitioiBm  in  ooz 
sermons. 

The  &qplEMiq^ciUIii>misagreat{hIngto  their pannis: 
hence  we  must  endeavor  to  get  into  sympathy  with  thtm, 
throw  oureelvee  into  the  service,  and  thus  we  wiH  come 
near  to  their  hearts  by  out  tendeoneis  of  fesUng  aad  dig* 
nified  manner. 

The  marriage  service,  will  require  the  same  oar&  IGt- 
takes  in  theology  would  not  ordinarily  be  detected  hy  the 
ladies,  but  lapses  in  this  servioe  cannot  be  orariooked. 
Have  all  things  in  good  taate. 

In  funeral  service$  the  very  utmost  of  wisdom  is  nsoes- 
sary.  In  ocmducting  this  amice  we  must  guard  agtinBt 
too  large  an  inbxkluotion  of  posraisl  matters  If  I  draw 
an  exaggerated  ^tnre  of  one  of  my  own  parish,  I  may  yet 
foil  to  express  the  sorrow  of  the  family  ;  but  the  svmpt- 
thizing  friends  may  regard  it  as  overdrawn,  and  thus  baim 
is  don&  Carefully  select  and  read  in  a  subdued  tone  the 
portion  of  Bonptnree.  Make  little  of  the  man  and  mnoh 
of  Christ  The  demand  for  a  liturgy  which  would  avoid 
theee  delicate  queations  is  not  well  grounded.  Ministen 
most  train  themselves  for  this  work  and  continue  prepara- 
tiott  in  eaoh  individual  case. 

Again,  in  our  minUitrai^om  to  fAssfeiwe  mnst  deal  tmly, 
wisely  koA  faithfully.  Experience  and  obsomlitnk  diov 
that  ire  come  closer  then  to  many  than  at  any  other  tfan& 
Visits  should  be  neither  long  nor  formal.  Take  with  yon 
a  sunny,  cheery  countenanoa,  How  mnoh  the  widk.  need 
this  I  If  called  to  see  a  man  who  does  not  often  visit  yoni 
church,  do  not  go  with  the  air,  "  Now,  you  must  hear  me." 
Disabuse  the  mind  of  this,  and  inspire  confidence  in  your 
Christian  friendship  first  of  all  Be  gentie  in  tons^  goiial 
in  manner,  and,  above  all.  Scriptural.  Let  yonr  pnyu  be 
dmple,  direct^  and  burdened  witii  his  case  and  that  U  hit 
family  almost  exoluaively.  Ton  need  not  prophesy  amooth 
things,  but  yon  can  make  him  feel  that  tttc  I«ord  halh  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  Be  punctual  to 
the  time  you  have  promised  to  visit  again.  What  would 
be  a  short  time  to  you,  will  seem  very  long  to  the  sick  ooa 

Ton  will  say  that  the  ministiy  is  an  ardnona  wwk  It 
is  an  arduous  work,  and  you  will  mistake  if  yon  otherwise 
regard  it  It  is  hard  upon  head  and  heart,  yet  it  is  Ood- 
given,  Ohrist-like  and  noble  work  Its  rewards  even  here 
are  more  than  «deqaate  to  yonr  beet  efforts.  There  are  a 
hnndzed  fliings  tor  which  the  pnUic  will  apphind  you, 
though  they  be  the  least  worthy  of  yonr  acts ;  whilst  thve 
will  be  a  thousand,  unseen  and  unheard,  tot  whidi  Ood 
will  reward  you  throngh  the  gratitude  of  thankful  heatta 
In  all  this  work  Ood's  s^Hlrit  will  be  witit  you. 


AmosTO,  in  one  of  his  romantic  legend^  tells  ns  of  a  ir^ 
many-branched  and  covered  with  delectable  branches ;  Imt 
whoso  shook  that  tree  to  win  the  fruit,  found  too  late  that 
not  tmit,  bat  stones  of  emshing  weight,  oanu  down  nptn 
his  head,  ^e  ssnsualities,  which  focds  call  plcasnisy  axe 
such  a  tree.  Th^y  who  seek  its  tmtb  become  its  vioHnA 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  DAY  OF  REST..' 

To  SBCUBI  the  pccfpv  oboemnoe  of  the  Sabbath,  we 
msit  look  to  othflv  i^oiiaiei  ttun  hnnun  lav.  We  miut 
tueh  mm  to  km  tlw  Sabbath,  as  the  lent  ot  Eden, 
nd  flie  pnidwtio  ^pe  of  hearait  «nibod7lng  a  nUo  of 
tbt  pMoe  4^  the  <me  promise  of  the  rest  of  the  o&eft.  We 
mint  eoDTince  the  lioh  man  of  the  wise  political  economy 
li  the  Sabbath  ;  its  talatiou  to  a  nation's  wealth  and  great- 
tm;  its  action  as  a  great  balanoe-vheel  in  human  affitirs, 
oheokiDgoTei^ptodaotion  and  imder-paTment ;  prsveutiiig 
<n»TackiDg  and  deterioration ;  restoring  wasted  energies ; 
ka^ittg  sUto  and  pore  the  powerful  inflnenoee  of  domeetlo 
jajt;  ewnpensating  for  the  neglect  of  earty  ednoation ; 
sad  preparing  the  laborer  to  retom  refreshed,  elevated 
sod  ebemd  to  tlw  toil  d  another  week.  Ve  mast  oanse 


them  to  feel  that  the  Tiolation  of  Sabbath  rest  is  as  blind, 
enioiclBl  and  miaons  an  eocoiomy  as  the  robber/  of  the 
refreshing  sleep  of  the  night  When  to  this  perrading 
sense  of  the  ralae  and  sweetness  of  the  Sabbath  there  shall 
be  added  a  waking  ohnndi,  a  ministry  bnndng  with  light 
as  well  as  lora^  a  membnship  minions  of  the  ferrent  spirit 
of  thdr  spiritoal  chiefs,  a  sanotifled  press,  a  pnriilsd  litera- 
ture and  a  Ohristiamsed  edncation,  then  shall  we  hope  to 
see  that  Sabbath  which  is  "a  delight^  the  holy  of  the 
Lord,  honorable";  that  Sabbath  whose  golden  promise 
has  brightened  the  horizon  of  the  fntare  to  the  eye  of 
propheoy,  and  which,  when  it  weekly  draws  Its  girdle  of 
light  aronnd  the  glad  earUi,  shall  aptly  prefigure  that 
blessed  Babbatism,  where  "  Uie  wicked  shall  oease  from 
ttonbUuft  and  the  weatf  be  at  lesb"— JfetftodW  Qmrttrfy 
Bevieto. 


MAN'S  MORTALITY. 


[TlM  f<dlo'wtoc  beantUol  poem  Is  Jostlr  OOBsldsnd  a  Utenrr  gem.  Tbe  original  Is  tonnd  In  aa  Irish  WL  In  Mnltr  Oollsge,  DabUn. 
Then  la  ifun  to  tblak  tbat  the  poem  was  written  by  one  ot  tbose  prUnltlTo  Obrlstlan  buda  In  Uxe  telgn  ot  King  Dlanotd,  about  tbe 
JMT  w,  and  WM  aiuic  or  chanted  at  tlw  last  gxaod  aMamMy<^  Kings;  ^'■^'M  and  bards  snr  held  In  tlw  lamous  hall  of  Tare.  The 
tmrtniBB  li  fer  nw  iNCDsa  Dr.  o*dobovu1i 


Lm  a  damask  rose  yon  see, 
Or  like  a  blossom  on  a  tree^ 
Oir  Uka  Uw  dabtty  flomia  In  ICsy, 
Or  Uka  the  morning  to  the  day. 
Or  like  the  son,  or  like  the  shade, 
Or  Uke  the  gooxd  whioh  Jonah  had, 
Etmh  sneli  Is  man,  whose  thread  Is  span, 
Drawn  oat  and  ont,  and  so  Is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  Uossom  tdasteth, 
The  flowers  fade,  the  morning  hastath. 
The  nn  sets,  the  shadow  flies, 
Th»  gourd  eonsnmes,  the  mas— he  dies. 

IJke  ttw  gnss  that^  neiriy  sprang, 
Or  Uka  the  tale  that's  new  began. 
Or  Uka  the  bud  thafs  here  to-day, 
Or  Uke  the  pearIM  dew  in  Hay, 
Or  like  the  singing  ol  the  swan— 
Btm  Boeh  Is  num.  who  Utob  by  breath. 
It  hare,  now  there.  In  lite  and  death. 
Tlw  giaas  withers,  the  tale  Is  ended, 
Tbe  Idrd  Is  flown,  the  daws  asoended, 
The  Ikonr  Is  short,  the  spaa  not  long. 
The  swan's  near  death,  man's  Ufa  is  done. 

Uke  Um  babble  In  the  brook. 

Or  Uke  a  glaas,  or  Uke  a  krak. 

Or  like  tbe  shottU  In  a  wearer^  hand, 

Or  like  the  writing  oa  Out  sand. 

Or  Uke  a  thonght,  or  Uke  a  dream. 

Or  Uka  the  ^Idhig  of  the  sbeam, 


Bran  Baeh  Is  man,  who  Ures  by  breath. 
Is  hen^  noif  there,  In  Uto  or  death. 
The  ImbUe^i  oot,  the  looVs  forgot, 
The  shouts  flong,  tbs  writings  Uot, 
The  thooght  Is  past,  the  dream  is  gone, 
Ihe  waters  tfidsb  msa^  Ills  Is  done. 

Uke  to  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Or  Uke  swilt  oowm  of  wster  flow, 
Or  like  that  time  twlzt  flood  and  ebb. 
Or  like  the  spider's  tender  w«b, 
Or  like  a'raoe,  or  like  a  goal, 
Or  Uke  the  deaUng  of  a  dole. 
Even  Buob  Is  man,  whose  brittle  state 
Is  always  snbjeot  unto  fate. 

The  arrow  shot,  the  flood  soon  spent. 
The  time  no  time,  the  web  soon  rent. 
The  race  la  ran,  the  goal  soon  won. 
The  dole  soon  deal^  man's  Ufe  Is  done> 

Like  to  the  Ughtnlng  ot  the  sky, 
Or  Uke  a  post  that  qnlok  doth  hls^ 
Or  Uke  a  quaver  in  a  song. 
Or  Uke  a  Joomey  three  days  long, 
Or  Uke  snow  when  Sammer's  oome. 
Or  like  a  pear,  or  like  a  plum, 
Even  saoh  is  man,  who  heaps  ap  sorrow, 
Lires  bat  this  day,  and  dies  to-morrow. 
The  Ughtolng'a  past,  the  post  mast  go, 
The  scmg  Is  shoc^  the  Joomv  so. 
The  pear  doth  rot,  the  plum  doth  tal^ 
The  snow  dU8<^Te8,  and  so  mast  aU, ' 


THE  JOY  OF  THE  SUMMER  JAUNT. 

Thi  season  of  Summer  jonmeying  is  npon  as,  and  it 
beecsDea  a  dn^,  in  the  ejes  of  a  great  many  people^  to  go 
■omswhera.  To  go  somewhere  is  delightful  business  if 
tite  somewhere  is  a  pleasant  place ;  if  the  journey  be  taken 
udn  pleasant  oiroomstanoei^  and  with  good  ccunpany ; 
aadUUManaogementBara  bctgnn*  oontinned,  and  aided, 
iri&  a  iriudescnne  xefarraioe  to  real  enjoTmant^  rather  than 
to  the  perfflwnanoe  of  a  social  dn^,  the  neglect  ot  which 
vni  stomp  us  as  deficient  in  that  whi<di  gives  na  a  proper 
ttsading  in  society. 

The  great  oommanity  of  Summer  travelers  may  be 
dirided  into  two  classes :  those  who  know  how  to  enjoy 
tbeoidTea,  and  those  who  do  noi  To  the  first  dass,  a 
iooneiykajoy;  to  the  others,  it  is  pndonged  martyrdom. 
"Xo  tBijof  tamvd,  the  great  reqalsltes  are  a  mind  ei  peace 


with  itself  and  the  world,  a  self-possessed  sonl,  a  pocket 
sofflciently  well  filled  for  the  requirements  of  the  journey, 
a  reasonable  geographical  knowledge  of  the  route  to  he 
traveled,  and  a  spirit  of  oourteoos  aooommodation  to  fellow 
travelers.  People  who  are  in  a  oonstant  state  of  nervous 
worriment,  whose  disposition  is  clouded  with  a  tendency 
to  oonatitational  snarlishneas,  or  who  are  so  hopelessly 
atapid  as  to  be  the  oonttnniJ  viotfans  of  wrong  information 
which  leads  them  to  miss  oumeotaons,  to  be  too  late  for 
trains,  and  to  blunder  into  the  oars  and  boats  which  ore 
going  the  wrong  way,  ought  to  stay  at  homa  There  is  no 
happiness  in  travel  for  habitual  scolds,  for  people  who 
cannot  put  up  with  petty  annoyances,  or  for  those  who 
spend  their  time  in  groaning  over  the  deficiencies  of  the 
aocommodatima  famished  them,  as  compared  with  what 
th^  eojoy  at  h<»n&  Let  such  people  ati^  at  lunoey 
allow  the  dooi^te  and  bdl  to  beooma -tondshed  .and 
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oobwebbedt  tnke  ia  the  milk  and  ioe  at  tbe  back  gat^  aad 
■it  In  zetired  despondency  in  garret  or  cellar,  monming 
their  hard  lot 

When  we  nutioate,  let  na  make  np  onr  minds  that  we 
shall  have  a  glorions  time.  If  the  trip  is  to  be  a  short  one, 
let  it  abo  be  merry.  If  it  ia  prolonged  for  weeka,  let  it  be 
all  ttie  more  fall  of  rational  and  senaible  enj<^ment  If  we 
jaanuj  alrae,  let  ns  make  arrangements  to  begnile  the 
tediom  of  the  jonm^  with  enough  interesting  reading 
matter  to  keep  the  time  from  huging  heavily  on  onr 
hands ;  or,  if  reading  is  wearisome,  let  ns  thankfully  enjoy 
mioh  scenery  as  we  may  pass  through,  whether  of  mosquito- 
yielding  salt  meadow,  of  dust-olonded  eximnse  of  plain,  or 
o{  majestio  hills  and  mountains,  the  sight  of  which  is 
injq>iriting,  and  whose  atmosphere  is  bracing  enough  to 
lenorate  the  most  languid  frame.  If  it  is  our  privilege  to 
joomey  in  pleasant  oompai^,  a  whole  genial  &mily,  for 
iastanash  the  ddights  of  travel  are  inoreased  tenfold.  It  is 
no  trouble  to  be  in  efaarge  of  a  party  of  travelers  who  set 
ont  frith  a  determination  to  enjoy  everything  to  the 
utmost  With  a  family  who  are  wiUing  to  be  crowded  in 
the  ears ;  who  can  merrily  bear  a  delay  of  seven  and  a  half 
hoars  caused  by  a  broken  axle  ;  who  oan  laugh  over  mean 
hotel  aooommodations ;  who  oan  gleefully  swallow  the 
muddieat  oofifee,  the  toughest  ham,  the  heaviest  bread,  and 
the  most  nnotnonaly  fried  potatoes— it  ia  a  joyful  thing  to 
be  at  tiia  head  of  aooh  an  expedition.  Bilflrfamilias,  with 
Uw  partna  of  his  joys  and  sorrowi^  and  diildren  to  the 
nnmber  of  half  a  dosen  or  more,  oan  travel  with  pleasure^ 
if  this  be  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  whole  party.  The 
large  children  can  wait  upon  the  smaller  ones,  and  thus 
the  aunoyanoe  of  a  servant's  attendance  is  dispensed  with. 
Everybody  ia  the  party  enjoys  helping  everybody  else. 


Hmtb  ia  no  pontini^  siilk- 
ing,  gmmhling  nor  growl- 
ing. Bidt  one  goes  with  a 
determination  to  make  the 
most  of  ttie  joys  of  the  joni^ 
ney,  and  the  result  is  an  ab- 
senoe  of  that  weariness  snd 
disappointment  whicb  ire 
ooneetjuuit  on  a  jonmey  no* 
dertaken  in  a  spirit  of  oom- 
plaint  and  fault-finding. 

Mr.  Gobble,  with  Mn. 
Gobble  and  the  Uttto  Gob- 
bles, woold  take  a  Somasr 
jaottt  His  wdl-fllled  pone, 
and  the  weeks  of  leisina  be- 
fore him,  should  bedemcDti 
of  aneoees  and  enjoyment  for 
the  whole  company.  But 
there  is  a  kind  of  rajoyiMot 
that  cash  lails  to  puiohssa 
Gobble  is  Impfff  only  in  s»> 
onriug  the  best  of  every  thiag 
for  himself  and  his  troop, 
regardlesi  of  the  eonfort^ 
all  othen  who  travel  by  tbs 
same  oonveyanoea.  Entering 
a  train  just  befwe  the  mo- 
ment of  starting.  Gobble  re- 
monstrates with  the  eoDdoo- 
tor  because  there  are  not 
seats  enoi^h  to  allow  caA 
of  his  iuttity  a  whole  pev. 
When  Beats  ax^  nOer  mnd 
ntnigfing,  Bsoued,  Iba 
Gobble  cries  aloud  to  Gre- 
gory Gobble,  her  oldest  son  and  h«r,  aged  fourtem, 
"There,  Gregory,  now  make  the  most  of  yourself^  and 
keep  the  whole  seat  1"  The  pale  old  lady  who  wis  gobg 
to  take  tbe  seat  beside  the  yonthfol  Gregory  sadly  pssKs  to 
the  next  oar,  hoping  to  find  paasengers  whose  regnd  for 
their  own  comfort  is  not  of  that  swinish  chararter  whidi 
refnsee  to  allow  to  othna  a  partidpation  in  fliat  whidi  ii 
furnished  on  even  terms  for  alL 

At  the  table,  whether  on  boat  or  at  hotel,  it  is  evidsnt 
that  the  Gobble  family  ooasidOT  the  meal  to  have  bean 
prepared  exclusively  for  their  acoommodation  and  a^oj- 
meat  If  there  is  anything  left  for  anybody  else  after  the 
Gobbles  have  gobbled  their  portion,  well  and  good.  If 
there  are  seats  for  others  aft^  the  Gobbles  are  seated,  let 
others  sit  down.  Bat  so  long  as  a  single  Gobble  runaiM 
unstufiiad.  or-  nnsatisfleJ,  let  the  rest  of  mankind  kesp  oat 
of  tiie  way. 

To  hear  old  CtobUe  in  aigoment  with  tho  hotel  dsA 
when  that  magnate  informa  him  that  all  the  rooms  ue 
taken,  and  that  lus  family  cannot  be  aooommodated,  !■ 
equal  to  aoytluDg  that  has  been  heard  since  the  days  of 
DemosthanesL  Bat  to  hear  him  when  his  majesty  the 
clerk  tells  him,  in  language  of  unexcelled  terseness,  tb»t 
if  it  is  not  agreeable  to  him  to  stay,  he  can  aeek  oitectuo- 
ment  nnder  some  other  roof,  fimiishes  a  soene  as  difflenlt 
to  rep<nt  as  a  Summer  thonderstorm. 

The  relation  1^  lira.  Gobble  on  retnmmg  from  the 
jonm^,  of  the  trials  and  disoonsolataoas  endnred  by  tbe 
family,  but  especially  by  hersdf,  is  more  than  heertrrad- 
ing.  She  had  absolutely  nothing  to  eat  that  was  edible; 
no  place  to  sleep  in  that  was  at  all  fit  for  the  repoee  of  ■ 
human  being ;  waa  devoured  by  musquitoefl  and  other  in- 
sects ;  and  experienced  snob 
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to  make  tlu  haaw  wish  either  that  aba  had  ataid  at  home, 
or  that  the  inaaots  had  entirelj  ddrooxed  her,  lesTing  no- 
thing lo  nkte  the  aad 

Mn.  Stroge^efiBH  would  nutioate,  with  aewal  of  the 
little  SkaggWfnasea.  Her  first  incident  of  traval  ia  that 
aha  arrivea  at  the  station  predsety  one  minute  after  the 
train  has  started.  The  mm  at  tiw  station  qnletl j  langh  at 
her  as  she  brandishes  at  the  train,  now  some  distanoe  from 
the  platform,  bar  handle  containing  two  nmbrellas  and 
three  paraacdo.  She  hopem  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
attraoting  the  oondnotor'a  attention  and  of  indtunng  him 
to  hack  down  for  her  paxiy.  The  next  train  leaTes  in  two 
homi  and  a  halt  With  bar  little  foUn,  and  bar  big  bag, 
little  haib  bundle  and  pug  do&  she  camps  at  tiia  station- 
hooas  till  the  train  is  made  up.  After  asking  the  tloket- 
sdkr  fifteen  nnncowsary  qneationa,  she  baye  bar  tickets 
for  the  wrong  station,  and  with  her  possessions  takes  her 
aeat  in  the  car.  She  suffers  mnoh  Texatum  OTcr  the  fact 
that  the  train  is  so  long  in  starting.  When  it  does  start, 
die  ia  Toneaay  over  the  frequency  of  stops,  and  conaeqnent 
dab^,  and  over  the  slow  progress  which  is  made  while  the 
tnin  is  actually  in  motion.  Her  dtildren  and  her  pug  %Te 
a  oonatant  aonxoe  al  annoy anoa  to  her,  and  ahe  to  them. 
She  aedda  the  former,  and  oorreots  the  lattar  by  pulling 
hissar.  When  it  oomea  to  be  Inndhtimob  she  looks  among 
hw  packages  for  the  lunch  bundle,  and  is  reminded  by  its 
absence  that  ahe  atopped  to  bi^  hairpins  and  tape  at  a 
shop,  and  left  the  lunch  on  the  counter.  She  upbraids 
the  juTenile  Strugglefusaes  for  having  distracted  her  at- 
tention to  each  an  extent  as  to  oaose  her  to  forget  ii 
Some  green  apples  and  worm-eaten  peers  must  be  pur- 
<dkasad  at  the  next  stc^tping-ptaoe,  where  thsro  is  a  hoose 
of  relreshmeni 

The  journey's  end  is  reached,  or  rather  the  station  for 
whidi  ttie  tickets  wera  taken, 
which  prores  to  be  about  fif- 
teen milee  beyond  the  place  to 
which  the  party  intended  to 
ga  Ko  matter,  they  can  re- 
turn by  the  next  train.  They 
alight,  and  as  the  train  mores 
off;  diflcorer  that  they  hare 
omitted  to  take  from  the  oar 
the  bundle  containing  the  over- 
ooals,  oapes  and  straw  hats  of 
the  children.  Mrs.  Stmg^le- 
foas  telegraplis  for  it,  and  re- 
oaiTes  part  of  its  contents  in 
two  days.  Having  been  tied 
with  a  atrip  of  oalioo  oat  bias, 
it  parted,  and  its  contents 
gashed  out  when  the  railroad 
man  picked  it  up. 

Thoa  does  Mrs.  Stmgglefuss 
oontinoe  her  rustiostions  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  whioh  die  weeri^  retoms  to 
her  home^  out  of  spirits;  tired 
of  the  country,  worried  with 
her  diildren  and  the  pug,  and 
aomplaining  that  the  trip  has 
done  her  no  good. 

That  there  are  petty  inoon- 
voiienoes  and  nuissnces  to  be 
<&0(nintered  in  every  jonmsy, 
no  well-regulated  traveler  will 
tey.  The  people  who  veiH 
tore  on  their  journey  expeot- 
hig  an  entire  absence  of  these 


thingSL  have  in  their  aimpHoi^  erred,  and  ought  to  be 
sent  home  for  the  season.  There  are  dusty  lailroads 
and  rude  tieket-men,  and  surly  conductors  and  profane 
brakemen,  and  fellow-paasengeni  wh«  puff  tobaooo-anuAe- 
in  the  ftMM  of  people  who  do  not  want  it  puffed  there. 
There  are  crowded  boats,  and  greaaily-cooked  meals, 
and  insnfflotent  provision  of  such  as  is  spread  beftoe 
us.  There  are  soiled  table  -  cloths  and  scraggy  bed- 
coverings  and  inadequate  piUowa,  There  are  women 
who  travel  with  bird-oages,  men  who  erratically  poke- 
yon  in  the  eye  with  awkwardly  held  umbrellas,  little 
children  who,  anointed  with  candy  or  with  orange-jaios^ 
seek  to  cultivate  [your  intimate  ff^"^<"t-ainMS  or  to  use 
yonr  new  dothes  for  a  door^mat  on  iridoh  to  wipe  their 
muddy  little  boobs.  There  are  hotel  pianos  which  have 
not  ben  tuned  for  a  gmeralicn,  beoanse  the  army  of  mn- 
aical  children  continually  thumping  their  keya  destroys 
any  amount  of  tune  that  could  be  put  into  the  inatm- 
ments.  There  are  noisy  little  girls  whoae  mothers  are  out 
and  whoae  nnraes  let  them  do  as  they  please.  And  they 
pleaae  to  make  the  best  music  they  know  how  to  on  thea& 
suffering  hotel  pianos.  Instruments  of  torture  the  pianos 
verily  are,  and  they  suggest  the  stuffing  of  a  boarding-house 
pillow  in  eaeh  ear,  that  the  tympanum  be  safe  from  the  an- 
noying Bound.  There  are  bores  who  travel  by  every  known, 
means  of  oonveyance,  who  will  aeek  to  engage  in  conversa- 
tion with  you,  when  you  wiah  to  be  quiet ;  who  will  ask 
you  oonoeming  yonr  affairs,  and  will  in  return  give  you 
the  fullest  information  about  theirs,  for  which  you  do  not 
care  so  mnoh  aa  one  cent  And  there  are  sundry  other 
little  troubles  and  trials,  and  disonnforts  and  botherationa, 
which  vex  the  traveler  more  ot  less,  aeoording  as  he  ehoosee 
at  refuses  to  be  vexed  by  them.  Moat  of  them  can  be- 
turned  into  mnaus  of  enjc^mentt  if  we  use  them  pn^wrly. 
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The  Blessing  of  the  Cheerful  SooL 


J^early  aQ  of  them  nuy  bs  mada  fhe  oeoasion  of  a  heuty 
kagh,  as  thej  ooonz. 

Altogether,  Sommer  jaaotiog  is  a  joy  or  a  disastelr,  jerj 
mcb  as  we  ehoose  to  make  ik  If  we  jaunt,  let  as  make 
fhe  beet  of  it  Let  as  have  a  rojal  time.  Let  as  banish 
majthing  that  is  disagreeable.  Begone^  doU  oare  t  Away 
with  melancholy  I  The  thermometer  rises.  Ihe  perf- 
lation Sows  in  streams.  The  dog-days  are  apon  as.  The 
titj  is  hot  -  The  rural  disbiots  axB  iuTitiog.  The  aeaaide 
laeeie  is  inrigOTating;   Fa<^  the  trunks  and  let  as  be  off  I 


THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  CHEERFUL  SOUL 

Sou  wise  man  onoa  remarked  that  he  would  rather  be 
bom  possessed  of  a  ohenful  and  contented  disposition 
than  heir  to  twenty  thousand  a  year.  He  was  r^[ht  in  his 
ehoioe ;  for  a  cheerful  nature,  like  a  Olaude  Lorraine  glus, 
tmges  all  objects  with  snnligbt ;  while  the  disoontented 
disposition  makes  itself  miserable  everywhere^  and  in  tiie 
greatest  prosperity  owi  sing : 

"  U  It's  flne  to^^Ti  It  will  rain  to-morrowi 
Bo  M  OS  aU  be  unhappy  togethn:." 

Every  on^  however,  does  not  prize  cheerfalneas  equally. 
Hot  alone  in  Shakespeare's  days  : 

**  Toung  gwtlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  nlgAt 
For  very  wantonness." 

Sixty  years  ago  Lord  Byron  set  a  fashion  for  misan- 
thropy, and  young  men  who  felt  themselves  geoioses 
tamed  down  their  shirt-ooUars  and  pronounced  life  a  weari- 
ness and  a  delusion.  Toung  people,  as  a  mle^  are  the 
least  cheerful  membos  of  &e  oommanify.  Young  authors 
almost  invariably  write  on  the  saddest  themes ;  young  poets 
(especially  if  their  talrats  are  of  a  mediocre  order)  fill  their 
pages  with  deathbeds  and  partings,  and  broken  hearts 
and  blighted  affections.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  have  known  little  real  sorrow  and  trouble  that 
the  young  are  so  fond  of  dwelling  on  imaginary  scenes  of 
eadnesB.  Coleridge  showed  a  knowledge  of  hnman  nature 
when  he  wrote : 

"  Few  sorrows  has  she  of  her  own, 

Hy  love,  my  Joy,  my  Qenerlfive ; 
She  lores  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 

The  sonffi  thst  make  her  grieve." 

Probably  had  OenerieTe*s  life  been  lees  olondleag  she 
would  hare  prefmed  leas  melanohidy  ditties.  We  oare 
less  to  hear  of  imaginary  tronbleB  when  we  hare  experi- 
enced real  ones  of  our  own. 

Oheerfnlneaa  1%  after  all,  mm  a  matter  of  tempsnunent 
than  of  drcumstanoea.  If  we  look  round  on  our  own  ao* 
quaintanoe,  we  shall  probably  find  some  of  the  most  sonny 
natures  where  there  seems  least  reason  to  expect  to  find 
them.  Ohronic  invalids  who  are  prisoners  to  their  room 
or  BoU,  bard-wOTked  mothers  of  famHiei^  husbands  or 
brothers  on  whose  shonlders  rests  a  heavy  weight  of  care 
for  helpless  relatives,  may  all  'exhibit  a  cheerful  content 
that  is  far  from  being  shared  by  their  wealtiiy  n^hbor 
who  appears  to  possess  all  fortane^s  gifts.  Of  ooarse, 
every  man  has  hb  "skeleton  in  the  cupboard,"  and  it  is 
not  fair  to  assume  that  any  one  is  wholly  exempt  from 
trouble.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Scoteh  minister  who 
remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  could  almoat  envy  a  certain 
Jamie,  the  parish  idiot,  because  he  had  no  cares  or  troublea 
"Me  no  troubles  1"  indignantly  retorted  Jami^  who  had 
overheard  the  speech ;  *<eh,  then,  but  Fm  sair  trodden 
donn  by  the  bnbbly-jock  1"  (<.«,,  worried  by  the  turkey). 
It  ai^eared  a  oertain  farmer  In  the  parish  k^  a  turk^, 


who  used  to  annoy  the  idiot  by  running  after  him.  The 
most  prosperoua  person  may,  tiierefore^  have  a  secret 
"  bubbly-jock  "  to  vex  him ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  human  loto  are  oftm  equalised  by  the  power  of  enjc^* 
ment  being  more  la^iely  granted  to  the  possessor  of  a 
smsU  amoant  of  worldly  goods  than  to  his  wealthier  ndgb> 
boi;  People  who  have  to  wtndc  hard  and  to  straggle  with 
real  diffloolties  are  rardy  given  to  invent  imaginary  oass 
f<a  themselves.  These  njoumfol  refleetitnis  on  Hie  vanity 
of  life  and  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  things  sublunary 
are  luxuries  for  the  rich  and'  idle  to  indulge  in.  Hid 
Byron  been  a  poor  man,  with  hia  own  way  to  make  in  life^ 
we  doubt  if  he  could  have  written  "  Ohilde  Harold."  Hsd 
he  taken  the  journey  described  in  that  poem  as  the  hardly- 
earned  holidt^  of  a  bn^  man,  we  think  he  would  have 
written  of  his  "i^lgrimage"  in  a  very  diAnent  spirit 
The  ddight  of  a  tare  holiday  woold  have  made  him  risw 
evMTthing  in  tose-odor,  and  tAie  misanthropleal  tings 
would  have  disappeared  from  his  wo^  Byron  taA  hit 
."  Satanic  school "  are  out  of  fashion  now,  and  it  fa  no 
longer  thought  a  sign  of  talent  to  rail  at  society,  at  onesd^ 
at  existence  in  general ;  yet  cheerf olness  is  not  a  quaUfy 
universally  met  with  even  in  these  days.  If  it  wer^  we 
should  not  prize  the  sunny-tempered  people  as  much  as 
we  do ;  their  rarity  enhances  their  value.  How  delightful 
is  the  man  or  woman  who  pwsistently  looks  "on  the 
bright  side  of  things,"  and  how  these  estimable  iodividula 
make  the  worst  tronUes  appear  more  beanble  whan  thej 
place  them  in  their  cheery  view.  As  we  have  belon 
remarked,  it  ia  often  the  people  with  real  S(«rows  and 
trials  who  are  most  largely  endowed  with  this  httppj 
faculty.  It  probably  is  to  be  exphuned  after  this  wise : 
Did  they  add  a  load  of  imaginary  grievances  to  their  hut- 
den  of  real  ones,  no  mortal  shoulders  could  bear  the 
weight  To  struggle  on  at  all  they  must  perforce  oultirate 
a  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  the  best  lights  and  tbia 
pmdmit  cheerfulness  becomes  a  haint  of  the  mind.  Ike; 
cannot  waste  anxieties  ever  the  fatoxe  of  the  country  when 
they  have  sooh  a  sore  struggle  to  provide  for  that  their 
own  diildren,  nor  trembte  at  the  i«oepeot  of  tiie  oosl 
supply  of  the  world  failing  in  another  thousand  yeazip 
when  it  taxes  their  brains  to  think  how  their  own  bills  bx 
firing  will  be  paid  this  OhristmasL  Melancholy,  like  Iote^ 
is  not  infrequently  "  the  child  of  idleness  and  fnluesi  of 
bread." 

We  once  met  with  a  recipe  against  melancholy  in  a  very 
old  book  (not  Burton's  "  Anatomy  which  we  should  bo 
inclined  to  pnt  ftdth  in—"  It  is  no  small  remec^  agsinst 
mekndholy  to  rub  oneself  over  witii  netilea."  B  would 
at  least  be  an  arousing  process. 

Sidney  Smith  gave  a  lady  sdrersl  recipes  against  nulan- 
oholy,  among  which  we  remember  was  a  kettle  always  sing- 
ing on  the  hob,  a  paper  of  sweetmeato  at  hand,  and  a 
recollection  of  all  the  pleasant  things  ever  said  to  her.  Ve 
doubt  the  effioai^  of  the  sugar-plums ;  they  are  dyspeptio 
fare,  and  no  dyspeptio  man  was  ever  ciieerful 

Failing  the  nettles,  we  should  imagine  that  hard  work 
would  be  an  infallible  care  for  that  nameless  discuitMit 
Iieeoh  has  desoribed  in  his  sketch  of  the  juvenile  miiso* 
thrope,  who  has  discovered  thiat  "  the  world  is  hdlow,  and 
my  doll  is  only  full  of  sawdast  # 

A  real  trouble,  too,  will  also  put  many  imaginary  ones  to 
flight 

Horaoe  Walpole  tells  a  story  of  a  French  abb£  who^  hsv- 
ing  very  little  to  trouble  him,  thought  proper  to  fall  "ioto 
a  melancholy,"  which  at  last  affected  his  healtiL  Lnduljr 
for  him,  he  had  certain  enemies,  who  contrived  to  consigo 
him  to  the  Bastille  on  some  bivohms  oharga^  He  wsb 
liberated  after  a  whilak  bat  the  dssbeio  daleet  and  pmiih 
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bii  false  aooiuen  onred  alike  hia  body  and  mind.  He 
forgot  his  melaneholy  ead  his  bad  health  in  this  engnMsing 
oooapation,  "till  his  feimda  were  wont  jeatiiigly  to  ask 
Mm  what  had  beoome  of  the  abb^  as  they  now  knew 
quite  a  different  penon.'* 

Melanohcdy  people  are  often  the  viotims  of  too  abnnd- 
ant  leisure  and  afflaenoe — *' lulled  on  the  raok  of  a  too 
eaaj  ohair."  Those  of  ns  who  share  the  fate  ol  the  pro- 
verlHal  **SatnrdBy's  bairn**  who  "works  hard  for  its 
firing,**  XOMJ  ooofort  onrselres  by  nfleothig  that  if  iTe  had 
lesi  to  do  w«  might  han  time  to  be  mnoh  mote  disoon- 
tfloted,  and  to  abase  the  sad  lot  of  the  typioal  "spoilt 
child  **  of  our  jnTenile  stoiy  books,  who,  hj  reason  of  faav- 
ing  ererything  he  wished  fta,  "  at  last  did  not  know  what 
be  wanted.** 


ALEXANDER  AND  THE  AFRICANS. 

On  his  way  to  oonqner  the  world,  Alexandw  ttie  Uaoe* 
donian  reaehed  a  oonntry  in  Afrioa  where  the  people^  sep- 
arated from  tiw  rest  of  the  w(n:ld,  dwelt  peaoefnlly  in  huts, 
snd  knew  nothing  of  wars  and  oonqnerors.  Alexander 
wasted  into  the  presenoe  of  the  ruler  of  this  people^  who 
reoeived  him  hospitably.  The  rales  plaoed  beftne  him 
dates,  figs  and  bread,  bnt  all  of  gold. 

"  Do  you  eat  gold  here  ?"  asked  Alexander. 

"  I  put  it  before  yon,"  replied  the  ruler,  **  beoanse  yon 
hare  nonriahing  food  in  your  own  oonntry,  and  coold  not 
bare  eome  here  to  seek  it,'* 

"Tour  gold  did  not  entioe  me  here,**  zeidied  Alexander, 
"  but  I  would  learn  your  oustoma." 

**Lideed T  replied  the  other;  "then  stay  with  ns  as 
hag  as  you  will." 

While  they  were  oonvening^  two  oitizeus  oame  to  ask  for 
judgment 

The  plaintiff  said :  "  I  bought  a  pieoe  of  land  of  this 
aum,  and  in  digging  it  I  hare  found  a  treasoreu  Thisianot 
mine ;  I  only  purchased  the  land,  and  not  the  treasures 
which  were  hidden  in  it ;  but  still  he  from  wluun  I  booght 
it  win  not  receive  it  back.'* 

^□la  defendant  answered:  "I  am  as  oousden&nisaamy 
fdlow-eitiittL  I  Bold  tiw  land  and'all  that  it  contained, 
and  therefore  the  treasure." 

The  judge  repeated  their  words,  that  he  might  be  oer< 
tain  he  had  nnderstood  the  casev  and  after  some  lefleotion 
he  said:  "  Ton  ham  a  acm.  my  friaoc^  lum  yon  not  ?** 

"Tes.- 

"And  yon  n  daughter  V* 

"Yes." 

"Well,  your  son  shall  marry  liis  daughter,  and  the 
faeasnre  shall  be  given  to  the  pabr  for  a  marriage,  porfeUm.** 
Alexander  app«ured  surprised. 
"  Ii  my  dedsion  unrighteous  T*  asked  the  rnler, 
"Oh,  no,**  replied  Alexander ;  "  bnt  it  surprises  meb** 
"How  would  the  case  have  been  srttled  in  yonr  ooan^ 
try?" 

"  To  tell  tiie  truth,**  answered  Alexander,  "  the  two  men 
would  hare  been  pat  under  guard,  and  the  treasure  seized 
for  the  King.'* 

"Fin  the  Eingf"  asked  the  rnler,  in  astonishment 
"Does  Uie  son  shine  in  yonr  oonntry  f  * 
"Oh.yes.** 
"Does  it  rain  Aerer 
"Certainly." 

"  Singular  I  are  there  tame,  gnus^eating  animals  there  t" 
"Of  many  kinds.** 

"Then,"  said  the  ruler,  "  it  most  be  on  account  ol  these 
innocent  animala  that  the  all-good  Being  allows  the  sun 
to  ihine  and  the  rain  to  falL  Ton  men  do  not  deserre  it " 


THE  IGNORANT  SWITCHMAN. 

In  the  case  of  a  recent  disastroos  railroad  acoident,  the 
old,  old  story  of  two  trains  trying  to  pass  each  other  on 
the  same  traok  was  attended  with  the  same  results  as 
usual,  but  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  in  a  most  aggravated 
form.  It  was  in  broad  daylight  that  the  ttaina  rushed  to- 
gether, mangling  and  killing  the  TioUma  of  the  careless- 
ness which  i«oduced  the  ooUiaion. 

An  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  disaster  revealed 
the  faot  that  the  awitohman,  though  a  weU>meaning  and 
amiable  person,  was  both  stupid  and  ignorant,  and  without 
the  least  quaUfloation  for  the  duties  of  his  posititm.  He 
ooold  barely  tell  the  time  of  day  by  looking  at  the  olook  ; 
and  he  was  almost  or  entirely  unable  to  read.  He  had 
judged  of  the  time  of  day  by  guess-work,  and  had  set  his 
switch  aooording  to  tiie  coming  of  the  trains,  as  he  hap- 
pened to  aee  them  approach.  Up  to  the  time  of  tiUs  dis- 
aster, all  had  gone  well  with  him,  and  trains  hsd  passed, 
unharmed,  over  his  switch,  the  passengers  little  dreaming 
the  danger  to  whldi  fh^  had  been  exponA  in  their 
transit 

In  answer  to  the  natural  inquiry  why  the  company 
should  have  employed  such  a  man  to  tend  a  switch,  it  was 
said  that  he  was  a  very  decent  man,  that  he  meant  well, 
and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  canaing  a  ooUiaion  ;  that 
the  switoh  had  been  for  some  time  under  his  care,  and  that 
be  had  never  before  killed  anybody ;  and  that  ednmited 
switch-tenders  were  sosroe  in  that  pari  ot  the  country. 

NeverOideaa,  despite  all  the  axoellent  points  ot  tids 
switch-tender's  oharaeta,  tiie  fact  was  painfully  evident 
that  his  stupid  ignoranoe  had  been  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. 

So  he  was  removed  from  his  post,  and,  for  aught  wo 
know,  may  now  be  tending  a  switoh  somewhere  else. 

As  far  as  the  wiUingnees  of  this  switch-tender  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  beyond  question.  His  faithfulness,  as 
aa  he  had  wisdom  enough  to  be  faithful,  was  satisfactory. 
But  that  was  the  extent  of  hia  capacity  for  the  post  he  un- 
dertook to  flIL  To  be  a  reliable  swttehman,  he  needed  to 
combine  willingness  and  faithfulness  with  some  other 
qualifloation&  He  should  have  known  how  to  read  and 
study  the  time-table,  whose  figures  weresnoh  hieroglyphics 
to  him.  He  should  have  been  an  adept  at  knowing  the 
time  of  day,  to  a  second,  by  *•  look  at  the  clook.  Failing 
in  ability  in  these  reepeots,  his  men  willingness  waa  of  no 
avail 

And,  looking  from  the  keeper  of  a  zaOroad-switeh  to 
the  keeper  of  the  inteiesto  of  the  souk  of  Ix^s  and  guls, 
is  there  not  a  lesscm  tor  us  t 

There  are  many  teachers,  now  in  charge  <tt  classw^  whose 
only  qnaliflcatimt  lor  their  work  is  the  ftwt  that  th^  are 
willing  to  assume  its  responsibilitiea.  Knowing  no  more, 
of  the  art  and  acienee  of  teaching  than  our  awitohman 
knew  of  the  real  mystery  of  switch-tending,  they  make 
sorry  and  unreliable  work  of  taking  Ooepel  truth  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  scholars.  If  we  tell  them  they 
are  incompetent  they  assure  ns  that  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, willing.  If  we  intimate  to  them  that  they  know 
Uttie  OT  nothing  of  ho»  to  te«di,  they  tell  as  tiut  their 
teaching  is  gratuitona^  and  that  we  tiuffcfote  ought  to  ac- 
cept  their  service,  and  be  thankful  for  it  If  we  point 
them  to  thur  lack  of  aoquaintanoe  with  the  "Word  of  Qod, 
they  intimate  to  us  that  we  ought  to  take  teachers  as  we 
find  them,  and  not  be  too  unreasonable  in  onr  reqnire- 
menta.  If  we  insist  on  the  necessity  of  perfecting  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  things  which  make  better  teachen, 
they  t^  us  that  if  we  raise  our  standard  q(  reqnirttaeniB 
too  high,  they  wffl  leave.       ^.^.^.^^^  GoOgk 
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mm  nr  ooni  um  Btnm.  rasHuuD. 


Tta  nrifeah-tender  has  been  alluded  to  as  an  amiable  and 
a  wiUing  peiaon.  Yet  the  poblio  vere  ahoeked,  and  ex- 
pE«MBd  both  anzpiiiB  and  indignation,  idien  pnblioatioii 

was  made  ot 
Iket  that 
the  company 
had  employ- 
ed sneh  * 
man.  The 
opinion  vas 
nniversally 
ezpreased 
that  they 
shonld  ham 
filled  soch  a 
respoiudhle 
poet  vith  a 
man  of  suffi- 
cient educa- 
tion to  per- 
form  its 
daties  lelia- 
biy. 

The  teaoh- 
ing  of  a  child 
is  a  more  re- 
sponsible 
work  than 
the  tmding 

of  a  switch.  Hie  inoompetent  teaoher  shoold  be 
■witched  off  to  a  side  traok,  and  suffered  to  wait  there 
till  he  knows  something  to  teaob,  and  how  to  teach  it 
-We  need  not  be  harsh  with  him.  We  need  not  treat  him 
unkindly.  We  need  not  upbraid  him  for  bis  ignorance, 
Wenaed  not  be  impatient  with  him.  Bot  we  do  need  to 
tan  him,  kindly  and  flimly,  tha^  if  he  fa  inoapaUe  of 
teanhinR  wa  have  no  use  for  him  as  a  teaoher. 

And,  with  conrention  and  institute,  with  trainiug  in  the 
church,  training  in  the  Bible-dass,  training  in  the  family, 
training  wherever  and  in  whatsoever  way  it-  oan  be  done, 
let  na  endeavor  kindly,  faithfully  and  thonnghly  to  take 

even  those 
who  are  the 
mut  incom- 
prten^  and 
fit  them  for 
the  work  of 
teaehing. 

For  any 
woA  that  is 
to  be  done, 
one  man  who 
knows  how  to 
do  it  is  worth 
ftf^menwho 
<»ly  think 
they  know 
how;  and 
who,  only 
thinking  and 
not  knowing, 
go  on  to 
make  fearful 
havoc  of 
what  might 
ba  gloriooa 
snooesa  if 

Ouy  did  bat  nndaistand  how  to  do  it.  The  best  thing  an 
igmannt  workmsn  osn  do  is  to  get  oat  of  the  mj  and  let 
some  competent  person  take  his  |dace. 
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THE  RITUALISTS  AND  THEIR  ROBES. 

A  OBBU  part  of  the  stir  made  over  the  BitnslUa  in  the 
Chnrohof  Engbmd  is  in  regard  to  tiie  vestmenta  won  lij 
them  daring  eervioeb  Bngmvinga  of  theaa  we  herewith 
pzeaent^  ahowing  those  which  aio  pfaaoribed  by  Chnch 
authority  and  iSao  thoae  wliioh  aia  forbidden.  The  pse- 
■oribed  vestments  are  ahown  in  the  small  engiavinffL  The 
oope  reaches  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  is  opte 
in  front  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  united  hy  u 
embroidered  strap  at  a  metal  brooch,  generally  highlj 
jeweled.  The  biretta  is  forbidden  by  one  of  the  Osdom 
ot  the  Ghoxeh,  bat  its  use  is  permitted  if  the  wcsror  viD 
merely  cell  it  a  "skoltoq^**  The  preaohar  iivarted  ia 
BiupIiMb  itole  and  hood— tho  Istfesr  a  Osmhridge  BL  A 
hood— while  the  bishop  weaxs  a  mitre,  girded  alb  withmt 
lace,  amice  and  stfde^  whieh  ia  not  oroased  bat  left  to  hsng 
down  natnrally. 

The  three  figures  standing  at  the  altar  in  the  *'  eastmri 
position  '*  bear  the  Teetmenta  that  have  been  fortaddn. 
The  chasuble,  or  ootermost  gsrment,  of  the  oelebrsD^  ii 
among  tbe 
oldest  vest- 
mentansedat 
the  altar  aa- 
vice.  Tho 
shape  of  that 
in  use  in 
the  Eastern 
Church  dif- 
ers  somewhat 
from  that  in 
the  Western, 
the  hater  be- 
ing eat  aw^ 
latenlly.  ao 
that  the  arms 
of  the  priest 
arc  more  ex- 
posed. From 
very  early 
times  the 
dalmatic  was 
the  charao- 
teristio  dress 
of  the  deacon 

at  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Eacharkt  It  ii  a  robs 
reaching  down  to  Qu  knee,  and  open  at  each  aide  lor  s 
distance,  which  has  varied  at  difEsreot  periodib  It  i>  Bot 
marked  at  the  back  with  a  cross,  like  the  chasuble,  but  in 
the  Latin  Cbaroh  with  two  narrow  8tzipe^  the  remains  of 
the  on^tufo'  davi  worn  on  the  old  Boman  dress.  In  the 
Ctoeek  Ohnrch  it  is  called  the  oolobiitm,  and  is  covered  with 
a  mnltitade  of  small  crosses.  It  received  its  nsme  fktMs 
being  tbe  r^  vest  of  Dalmatia.  The  tanide  ot  thsmb- 
deaoon  is  a  sunpler  ftnrm  of  the  dalmatift, 

The  prooeasion  is  headed  Ij  the  cKna-hearw  in  ^rded 
alb,  amice  and  dalmatic,  with  tapor-beareis  In  girded  ilU 
with  amioes  on  either  side  of  him.  Next  oomo  the  io* 
cense-bearer  with  the  boat-bearer  (the  boat  being  the  in- 
cense receptacle),  both  in  girded  alba  with  amices  Tha 
priest  then  follows,  in  surplice,  buetta  and  oop^  an  aoo- 
Ijie  in  surplice  on  each  side  holding  up  the  last-named 
vestment  During  the  whole  procession  the  priest's  hands 
are  held  together  in  the  symbolical  attitude  of  prajrer- 
Aftor  the  priest  oomes  one  ai  the  ehoirmen  in  snrpliw. 
carrying  a  banner,  and  then  follow  savflCal  eoapka  of  oboi^ 
boys  in  snrplioes.  After  them  unther  bannw  eartiad  by 
a  dioinnan,  followed  [)tsiW>lVl^9>^i£b3mi£lM  in  im^ 
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pli«ei.  A  tliud  bunsr  mooeecU, 
and  the  prooeesion  is  brought  up 
bj  oleqgr  in  mrpUoas  and  tip- 
petit  hot  no  ataiet  or  birettaa. 
Id  araoe  obnrohee  all  the  pheata 
snd  deacons  wear  oopea  in  the 
ATen-eong  prooeasion.  Hynms 
UB  aimg  during  the  whole  time 
the  proooaaion  ii  making  the 
peregrinatian  ol  the  ohondL 


The  Poets  Laureate  of  England 

No  on  can  tell  ns  the  precise 
date  when  the  office  of  King's 
Yenifloatca',  or  Poet  lAnreate, 
waa  fonnded  ;  bat  it  wonld  a]> 
pear  that  under  the  former  deeig* 
nattcm,  the  poat  ii  one  of  high 
antiquity.     Indeed,  the  barda, 
who,  bj  their  eothnsiaBtio  reraa, 
■timolated  armies  to  rash  forward 
to  the  oharge,  and  then  celebrated 
the  Tiotory  achieved,  are  about  as 
aDoient  as  thedawu  of  oivUizatioD 
itaelf ;  and  the  r^^ret  of  arohteo- 
logiits  is  that  so  much  has  per- 
ished of  the  mde^  wild,  enthnsi- 
astio  Terse.    Through  the  Dark 
Ages  the  monarohs  would  acaroe- 
Ij  haTe  been  conteot  to  live  with- 
cmt  a  verse-maker  to  sing  their 
pniaaa  in  birthday  odes,  and 
to  celebrate   New  Year's  Day. 
Through  many  generations  the 
honorable   post  was  held  by 
tohohoB  whose  names  are  not  to 
be  deciphered  through  the  thick 
haiB  of  the  past;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  fifteenth  oeatnry  and 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  John 
Kay  is  mentioned  as  the  royal 
Laoreate— a  worthy  whose  works 
were  among   the   first  books 
printed  by  Gaxton  at  Westmin- 
ster,  In  those  days,  when  the 
valoe  of  money  was  far  greater 
than  at  present,  the  sum  of  a 
hnudred  ahilUnga  a  year  waa  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sufficient  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  poet's  aer- 
Tioea ;  but  about  a  century  and 
a  halt  later,  under  Oharles  L, 
pounds  were  snbatitnted  for  the 
BhilUngB,  while  the  stipend  was, 
hy  royal  patent,  supplemented 
by  s  pipe  of  saok  or  canary.  We 
beheve  it  waa  in  the  time  of  Mr. 

who  held  the  office  from 
1790  to  1813,  that  the  delivery  of 
the  wine  from  the  royal  cellar 
was  discontinned,  a  anm  of  £27 
being  given  instead.  The  old 
verse  makers,  it  is  Bupposed,  fre- 
quently wrote  in  Latin ;  and  Ben 
Jonson  is  the  first  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  regular  snooee- 
Bion.  la  former  times  the  Laure- 
Bte  was  a  kind  o(  weotheroook 
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betokening  fhe  politaool  tendendei  of  the  oonrt.  "Being 
a  court  appointment,  politdoal  feeling  more  than  poetioal 
taste  has  generaHj  inflaenoed  the  Beleotions." 

The  poets  who  flotuished  before  the  era  of  Ben  Jonson 
are,  for  oonvenienoe'  eake,  called  Tolnnteers ;  and  moet 
illostriooB  among  theee  stands  ont  old  Geof&ej  Chancer, 
to  vhom  we  are  laatingl;  indebted  for  many  a  piotnre  of 
medieval  life  we  should  oth^wise  not  have  poesessed.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  eall  Ohanoer  the  father  of  Englidi  Terse ; 
bat  he  was  mnoh  more  tlun  this,  lor  at  heart  -he  was  an 
abettor  of  Wydiffo  and  a  Befcmner.  before  the  BefOTHUp 
tion.  Beyond  certain  Imgths  he  lacbed  moral  conraga. 
Ha  ooold  with  terrible  oatapokennesd  and  scathing  satire 
expose  the  indolence,  self-indulgence,  and  eyen  the  crimes 
of  the  clergy ;  bnt  f^ter  adopting  a  better  faith,  and  thus 
presenting  a  mora  worthy  example,  he  recanted  on  being 
thrown  into  prison*  and  by  an  ignominioas  sorrender  of 
principle  regained  faror  at  oonrt.  It  wonld  ill  become  as, 
howerer,  who  are  not  exposed  to  his  fiery  trials,  to  jndge 
too  harshly  of  the  prooednra  of  the  old  poet.  The  sor- 
ronndings  of  a  writw  five  hundred  years  ago  were  very 
difGazent  from  oar  own ;  and  while  groping  in  the  dork 
after  truth,  we  may  at  least  moderate  our  judgment  if  snoh 
a  man  preferred  life  to  death  when  defeated  in  the  combat 
wiUi  error. .  It  is  also  as  puerile  to  take  exception  to  his 
unrefined  outspokenness  as  it  is  unwise  to  place  his  book 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  minds,  being  unformed,  sre 
unalde  to  see  how  a  coarse  and  pointed  style  unmasks  a 
dis8(date  age  far  more  effectiTely  than  mere  delicate  worda 
Still,  there  ia  little  danger  of  Chancer  corrupting  our 
modem  taste^  beoause  lew  ham  either  the  learning  or  tite 
perseverance  snffident  to  decipher  his  pages.  He  may 
still  be  a  **  well  of  English  undeflled 

*  Bat  age  has  msted  what  the  poet  writ. 
Worn  oat  his  laogaage,  and  obsoared  his  Wft{ 
In  vain  he  Jests  in  his  unpoUshsd  strain. 
And  tries  to  make  Us  readen  langh  In  vain." 

Two  of  Ohancer's  stlbcessors  were  afflicted  with  blind* 
i|ets :  Sir  John  Qover,  who  was  requested  Biehaid  II. 
to  "book  no  new  thing,"  and  Andrew  Bernard,  tutor  to 
Frinoe  Arthur,  ttie  ion  ol  Heftry  TH.  Another  <rf  the  line^ 
John  Skelttm,  who  was  bcvn  in  1460,  is  described  as  '*  a 
very  remarkable  individual ";  and  if  this  was  true  in  point 
of  poetical  genius,  it  was  certainly  correct  as  r^iards  his 
dress.  By  royal  license  he  might  wear  the  kingly  colors 
of  white  or  green,  the  same  being  ornament^  with  em- 
Inroidery  of  gold  and  silk.  He  was  an  ecoleaiastio  and  a 
t^eacher,  as  well  as  a  scholarly  poet.  He  even  dared  to 
attack  W olsey  when  the  cardinal  was  at  the  height  of  his 
glory.  ThsM  is  a  ooaraeness  in  Skelton  which  modem 
^priety  viH  not  tolerate ;  bat  then  we  ahonld  lemembor 
that  as  a  married  priest  and  Mend  ol  the  Belormation,  his 
memies  woe  many  and  Utteor.  Ekmthey  thought  him  to 
be  *'  one  (rf  the  most  renuurkable  writers  of  any  age  at 
country.** 

The  greatest  name  among  the  volunieers  ia  thMA  of 
Spenser,  Laureate  under  Elisabetli,  who  desired  that  the 
poet  should  have  a  pension  in  aoknowledgmtfit  of  the 
merit  displayed  in  *'The  Faerie  Queen."  Burlei^  is 
said  to  have  raised  the  objection,  "Whatt  all  this  for  a 
riiyme  f  *  The  Qaeen  replied,  '*  Then  give  him  what  is 
reason."  Thus  appears  to  have  originated  one  of  our  beat- 
used  English  proverbs ;  for,  having  heard  of  what  had 
ooenrred,  the  poet  one  day  handed  Elisabeth  ttua  verse : 

"  Z  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  tor  my  rhyme; 
Bat  from  that  time  onto  this  seascm, 
I  have  liad  nor  rhyme  nor  reasm.'* 


Ssmael  Daniel,  a  natiTe  of  Somenatahbch  was  ttie  last 
of  the  line  who  were  not  rewarded  with  a  pension  in  i»- 
eognitioAf  poetical  services,  and  he  was  daring  his  life* 
time  superseded  by  Bun  Jonson,  a  man  renowned  for  bis 
jovial  bent  and  love  of  wine  quite  as  much  as  he  was  for 
his  geniua  Thus  Fleet  Street  is  celebrated  on  aoooont  of 
its  association  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  lexioographer ;  and 
also  because  at  The  Devil "  tavern,  opposite  SL  Danstso'i 
Ohnroh,  a  riotous  nootomal  olab  asecmMed,  with  Ben 
Joni<m  in  the  ohalr.  In  that  age  hla  admirefa  held  ex- 
travagant notiona  at  hia  merifa,  rating  them  eveo  above 
tiiose  of  Shakespeare^  Jonson  was  anooeeded  In  1686  V 
Sir  William  Davenant,  a  man  of  dissipate  life.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  Revolution  "the  turncoat  Dryden"  wh 
superseded  by  Thomas  Sfaadwell,  who  had  more  principle 
and  amiability,  if  he  wanted  the  genius  of  his  predeoeewi. 
Nahum  Tate  is  a  familiar  name  in  consequence  of  the  part 
he  took  in  ammging  the  Psalms.  His  oatward  ciroDin- 
stanoes  were  not  prosperous,  and  when  he  ran  into  debt 
he  found  hia  creditora  troublesome.  He  was  anpeneded 
in  the  Laureate^  after  tlie  death  ot  Anne,  by  ^ebolu 
Bow^  who  died  in  1718.  Ijaarenoe  Ensden,  a  "veiy 
small  poet,"  then  held  1^  office  until  1780,  when  the 
vacancy  was  filled  for  twenty -seven  years  by  Colley  Gibber, 
a  better  man  than  Bope,  although  he  lives  in  "The 
Dnnoiad."  William  Whitehead  and  Thomas  Warton  soe- 
oessively  figured  aa  Laoreatee  until  1790  ;  and  then  Uz. 
Fye,  not  an  extnumdinary  genius,  was  promoted. 

"Betfer  to  err  with  Pope  than  sUne  with  Fya." 

The  names  which  loUow  are  known  to  all— Bobert 
Sonthey,  William  Wordsworth,  and  Alfred  TennTBon, 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  moat  brilliant  monarch  of  a 
long  line  ol  poets. 

I 

THX  BBOOKIiaT. 

Bx  I'BED  UunnHa. 

Sutra  at  home  the  brooklet  stays, 
Throogb  the  long,  long  wintry  days — 
Btays  until  the  northern  brecHse 
Oeues  whlsttlng  through  tlie  trees- 
Till  It  leaves  no  traoa  behind 
Of  tts  woAlngs  mde,  unkind— 
Till  the  golden  son  of  Bprtng 
Calls  It  forth  to  danoe  and  sing. 

Then  it  ventorea  out  onoe  more 
On  Its  Journey  as  of  yore— 
Oreepli^  Into  little  nooks 
Where  miay  ot       ne'er  looks— 
Spying  oat  the  walks  and  grove, 
Where,  at  evening,  lovers  rove— 
Klaalng  daiaifls  aweet  and  red 
TUl  they  blnsb  and  bend  their  bead. 

Danelng,  through  the  meadow  bright. 
All  the  Uv^ong  di^  and  night— 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  glen- 
Only  stopplnf^  now  and  then. 
To  give  a  draogfat  to  some  poor  soul 
'  From  Its  little  silvery  bowl  f 
Then  laughing,  dancing  on  race  more 
Toward  the  rivec^  sandy  shore. 


Thb  Sabbath  was  Archbishop  Leighton's  ddight ;  and 
he  woold  repair  to  Qod'e  house  with  a  willing  spirilk  eras 
when  hia  body  was  infinn.  One  raii^  Sabtnth,  iriisn  ha 
was  nnwdl,  he  persisted  in  attending  ehureh,  and  said,  in 
exense  lor  his  apparent  rashness,  "  Were  the  weather  fur, 
I  would  stay  at  home ;  but  since  it  is  foul,  I  must  go ;  lest 
I  be  thought  to  oountenanoe,  by  my  exami^  tite  irrelig- 
ious praotioe  ol  letting  trivid  hindraaoee  keep  ns  hsdk 

from  pnblio  worahip."  r^r^rt]/:> 
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THE   BOOK   OF  JOB. 

BX  EUBiBMH  QiXH  BMaB. 

Ix  hu  b«en  KMnethnee  Baserted  that  Ui6  doctrine  of  the 
imi&ortdity  of  the  hmnu  wal  ia  not  olearly  taught  in  the 
pagee  of  Uie  Old  TeBtameot  As  the  Jefriah  .thecorao/ 
WM  baaed  upon  an  infinite,  inTiaible  Boler,  and  His  me»* 
aangeia  f6r  good  or  evil  formed  the  ftamevork  of  the 
Jewiah  pchoj;  and  aa  Qod  ia  called  the  God  of  Alnaham, 
thoogh  long  paaaed  awaj,  and  all  moral  teachings  are  baaed 
upon  the  faot  that  there  ia  an  intelligent  obserrer  of  the 
aottona  of  man,  it  ia  a  Uai  inferenoe  that  the  idea  of  «k 
immortal  exiatenoe  vas  ao  apparent  to  the  <»dinaz7  Hebrev 
undeistanding  that  no  aneh  afibmatira  vaa  neoeaaaiy. 

Howerer  it  maj  be  aaid  that  the  doctrine  is  not  aet  forth 
u  a  common  belittt  in  the  majtff  part  of  Soriptore,  snoh 
oaanot  be  said  oi  the  Book  of  Job.  This  beantUal  poem 
opens  in  the  midst  of  apiritnal  existenoea.  It  starta  from 
Qte  faot  of  a  divine  Baler  over  men.  We  are  nshered  into 
the  aagast  preaenoe  of  a  persona^  God,  who  holds  a  coort 
in  Thioh  *'  the  sons  of  God  '*  present  themaelTes,  and  Satan 
"also  amongst  them."  This  one,  who  ia  ir^tresented  as 
baring  no  faith  in  human  goodness,  is  the  oalj  one  of 
the  sons  of  God  questioned  bjthe  Diapenaor  of  events,  and 
he  boasts  <d  wandering  to  and  fto^  and  up  and  down  the 
airtb,  like  a  free  denisoi. 

God  calls  to  Us  attentloii  the  man  of  TTi^  a  jnat  and 
good  man,  "  esdwwing  evxL**  Here  is  the  objective  point 
for  spiritual  interferenoe.  Job  ia  allowed  to  beoome  the 
medium  for  all  the  malice  of  an  evil,  sneering;  unbelieving 
power,  utterly  skeptical  of  all  good,  and  thna  all  bis  ao- 
oomokted  wealth,  princely  honors  all  his  happy,  proe- 
pepouB  surronndinga  and  domestic  mjoyments  are  suddenly 
matched  awigr  from  him.  Through  all  this  exoeas  of  anf- 
fsiing  he  does  not  lose  his  faith  In  the  Great  Fower  that 
wotka  for  righleounMM,  bat  meekly  bows  Ms  head,  say- 
ing,  **  Shan  I  recslre  good  at  the  band  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  I  not  receive  evil  T' 

Again  the  scene  ia  laid  amid  spiritual  intelligences  only, 
and  the  great  Buler  ol  evanta  oalla  upon  Satan  to  admire 
tbe  constancy  of  Job,  who  does  not  swerve  from  his  integ- 
rl^,  despite  the  aoeumulated  woes  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  him ;  and  Satan  retorts  with  his  devilish  "  Bkin  tot 
Bkin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  fn  Us  life  **; 
and  Job  is  onoe  man  givok  up  to  this  malign  power. 

Then  it  is.  that  the  man  of  V*,  dased,  bewildered,  tunaks 
forth  in  his  touching  lamentatira,  yet  with  a  masteifal 
sense  of  hia  own  exemption  from  eiril  doing,  and  combats 
the  argnmento  of  his  three  friends  who  strive  to  oonvinoe 
him  that  hia  afflictiona  are  the  just  penally  of  bis  aina. 
They,  tlironghout,  acknowledge  a  God  who  overrules 
human  events,  bat  persiat  in  gratifying  an  inward  envy  of 
tiie  former  proaperity  of  Job  by  endeavoring  to  ahow  that 
his  present  safferinga  ooald  oiUy  proceed  from  his  guilt, 
whether  secret  or  open.  They  proceed  upon  the  snppoai- 
tion  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  bestows  worldly  pK»perity 
open  the  good,  and  sends  grief  only  as  a  puniahment  for 
ihi.  Ibey  plume  thonselvae  like  men  who,  having  pene- 
trated the  councils  'of  the  Ahnighty,  have  the  right  to 
apeak  with  authority. 

Job  replies  with  a  monmfnl  ooarteay,  **  Have  pity  upon 
me,  0  ye  my  friends,"  and  yet  with  a  manfnl  sense  of 
istagri^  ;  and  tiins  in  long  cantos  of  wofol  defense  and 
oTsrbearing  eridiination,  in  which  many  of  the  questions 
uiaiuwered  through  all  the  agee  ata  persistently  and 
toQchingly  diseossed— the  relations  of  man  in  the  xneeent, 
toA  invcAvinft  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  nnseen  and 
■temalr-thia  antique  poem  enchains  attei^ion  and  eroltea 
on  dsspest  thought 


At  length  a  foorth  friend  steps  into  the  arena,  with  the 
air  of  a  yoimg  man  who  conceives  himsdt  wdl  qualified 
to  solve  moral  problenu ;  but  at  this  stage,  with  ppetio 
and  sublime  andaoi^,  the  poet  representa  God  Hinmlf  aa 
answering  Job  oat  of  a  whirlwind-^t  in  severe  rebuke, 
not  in  oondonnation,  but  as  if  demandii^  of  him  the  naa 
of  all  hia  capacity  for  wisdmn,  and  his  i»of  onndeafc  pene< 
tration. 

"Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man,  and  answer,"  to 
which  Job,  awee truck,  replies,  *'I  have  heard  of  Thee 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ears,  bnt  now  mine  eyes  see  Thee  ; 
wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dost  and  ashes.** 
No  self-oonoeit  here— no  preaamptoons  skidding  for  good 
works— no  "  till  I  die  I  will  not  remove  my  integrify  tram 
ma**— 410  resort  to  that  mysterioas  "path  which  no  fowl 
knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen  *' — no 
memories  of  the  time  when  he  had  been  a  "father  to  the 
poor,  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  aearcbed  out"; 
no,  no :  in  the  light  of  infinite  purity,  in  the  revelation  of 
an  omniscient  power,  the  conscience  of  the  good  man, 
whom  the  Lord  Himself  bad  o(Hnmended  as  eaohewing 
evil,  stands  rebuked,  and  be  »it^Wv*;  **  I  abhor  myself. " 

These  friends  of  Job  aiB  i^pazently  iUastratiTe  of  the 
saroasm  of  Boohdoooanld,  who  says,  "Bren  the  bestof  u 
are  inwardly  pleased  at  tiw  misfortonea  fd  oar  ikianda.** 
Throoghont  this  wondsifnl  poem,  howvrer,  thera  is  a 
oontinaous  and  awe-inspiring  zeoognition  of  the  spiritual 
element : 

"  From  the  visions  of  the  nl^t,  when  de^ 
sleep  falleth  upon  jnen, 
TSar  eamii  upon  me,  and  tremUing, 
Which  made  aU  my  bonea  to  shake. 
Then  a  spirit  paaaad  hefors  mylaee; 
The  hair  ol  my  flesh  atood  up: 
It  atood  stlU, 

I  oould  not  disoem  tbe  form  thereof: 
An  Image  was  before  mine  ^es; 
There  was  ailenoe, 
And  I  heard  a  voloe." 

Who  can  read  this  and  not  feel  his  own  flesh  creep  as 
conscious  of  an  invisible  Presence  ? 

ttnlike  his  vinton^  Job  is  not  terrified  at  the  angost 
presence  of  Him  who  speaks  to  htm  out  of  a  whirlwind, 
but  he  bends  his  head  to  the  timely  interference,  for  his 
triala  had  carried  him  beyond  human  sympathy  and  brought 
him  into  relation  with  nqseen  realitie%  and  with  heavoify 
assurance  ha  exohums,  "In  my  fleth  I  shall  ase  God,"  bi 
the  same  manner  aa  the  great  Apoatlsb  who  detdarea  **  Tliera 
is  a  natural  body,  and  thoe  is  a  apiritnal  body.** 

Finally  the  poet,  in  the  finest  metaphor  and  the  noblest 
illastration,  goes  on  to  sboi^  that  good  and  evil  happen  to 
all  alike  :  that  in  the  mills  of  God  all  most  be  tried,  and 
the  residunm  is  with  Him  only,  and  hu^nan  judgment  is 
impotent  to  penetrate  the  cause.  Written  moet  Ukely  two 
thousand  or  more  years  before  the  advent  of  Ohrist,  it 
would  seem  a  comment  upon  His  parable  of  *'  Judge  not, 
that  yebenot  judged,*'  and  Hia  aasertion,  *'  God  is  spirit" 

Whether  written  or  not  by  Moass;  it  would  seam  that 
the  poet  gave  way  to  the  ukystexy  and  doabt  of  one  soared  j 
escaped  frmn  the  nuteriaUstie  myetnies  of  the  Egyptian 
hierarchy,  and  yet  the  recognition  of  what  is  intangiUe  to 
the  senses  is  manifest  throughout 

Spiritual  epithets  abonnd  :  "tbe  spirit  of  a  man";  to 
"give  up  the  ghost";  the  "soul."  eta  Job importnnea, 
"Let  not  thy  dread  make  me  afraid,"  and  he  asks  the 
great  qneatlon,  "If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?"  and 
replies,  "I  will  wait  till  my  change  come";  **Thoa  wUt 
have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  thine  handa.**  Jobisnwdato 
haw  a  eonsaioaa  knowledga  of  tiie  aeont  fil>his  anflteipga^ 
for  ha  ssys,  "  God  hath  deUr«||liiM  ^  U^i^^R 
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Tbe  olooe  of  the  poem  (iBjing  ande  his  reoorered  woridLy 
piosperily)  is  ao  appeal  to  the  intrinBio  nuqea^  of  oitr  na- 
ture. *'  Qird  np  thy  loins  like  a  man,  and  answer,"  is  ibe 
injonofcion  and  ohaUenge.  As  Job  was  not  in  the  oonnoilB 
of  God  in  the  eternal  past,  and  conld  not  know  the  Beorets 
of  Natnre,  nor  the  sublime  mystery  of  son  or  moon  or  star, 
neither  is  the  eternal  tntnre  to  be  revealed  to  him.   All  is 


felt  bis  end  was  near :  "  Ood  knows  best,  and  I  am  aalia- 

fled  and  folly  reoonoiled  to  whaterer  of  1^  is  yet  befon 
whether  it  be  a  shorter  or  longer  tim&  I  have  lived 
long,  and  have  done  what  I  oonld  in  the  serrioe  of  Ood 
and  hnmanity.  I  have  no  desire  to  repeat  the  ezperieooe 
of  my  life  with  the  expectation  that  I  should  do  better  or 
aooompliah  mora   I  oeased  my  labtna  in  tibe  miasioaaiy 


m  BsoocLHT.— sn  paoi  63. 


with  Ood,  and  to  be  Omnisoient  ig  to  be  God.  He  is  to 
believe  and  trust  There  is  a  pmrpose  in  all,  thongh 
hidden  from  onr  nnderstandine^  As  Job  longed  for  the 
oonoealed  life,  it  rightfully  became  his. 


Last  Wobds  of  a  HnncrrBB. — The  Chrittian  Life  gives 
the  following  as  the  last  words  of  an  aged  ministar,  who 


ministry  only  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  proetratim  of 
health,  indnoed  by  many  cares  and  over-exertion.  As  to 
the  f  utare,  I  have  no  doubts  to  annoy,  or  fears  to  distorb 
me.  The  hereafter  is  bright  and  glorioiUL  I  know  that 
my  Bedeemer  liveth,  and  that  beoanie  He  lives  we  shall 
live  alaa  With  these  cheering  views,  I  quietly  and  tnii^ 
mj       for  whatever  ™5r  .™i 
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BAD  LODGERS,  AND  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM. 

A  SEBJfOK  DKLITKBID  BT  0.  H.  SpUBOBOH,  AT  THE  UlTBOPOLmiT  TabEBHIICU,  LohDON. 


'0  J«nual6m,  wiah  thine  heart  from  wlekednees,  that  thou  moyest  be  saved. 

vlthlQ  thee?"— JcB.  It.  11. 


How  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge 


L  Fran,  then,  here  are  certain  bad  lodgers ;  and  I 
ihoald  Bok  vender  if  acnne  people  here  have  found  and 
fmaUied  ehambera  in  their  hearts  and  heads  for  these 
nadrievouB  tenants,  whose  name  is  "vain  thoughts." 

tbonghis  may  be  called  rain,  beoanse  ihej  are 
promdt  amoatai  OtovghiM.  If  70a  are  nnreneved,  and 
diMH  -ttMA  7on  are  better  than  othvs  beoanse  yonr 
pmita  von  godly,  it  is  a  vaia  thought  If  yon  haTC 
BBTsr  been  bom  again  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  and  are  tmat- 
inginyoorin- 
fiot  baptism, 
it  is  a  Tain 
thought.  I  f 
Ton  have 
sever  come  to 
beliere  in 
Jeans,  bnt 
tkink  yonrself 
vltv  good  be- 
cause 7  cm  are 
k  rs^iectable 
paeon  and  re- 
gularl7  attend 
.  place  of  wor- 
Jp,  it  is  a 
vain  thonght. 
II  70a  have 
got  it  into 
Tonr  head 
that  when  we 
talkaboat  ain- 
oenwe  do  not 
roeaa  yon,  and 
that,  when 
irttd's  Word 
condemns  men 

hr  their  sins,  it  leaves  a  loophole  of  escape  lor  yoc, 
U  a  vain  thought 

If  7on  have  an  idea  that  yoa  do  not  need  to  come  to 
Christ  as  a  poor,  helpless  sinner ;  that  you  do  not  want 
the  same  kind  of  change  as  others  ;  that,  indeed,  there  is 
a  private  way  to  heaven  for  yon,  and  yoa  have  found  the 
bQtst  ke7  of  it,  yoa  have  made  a  mistake — it  is  a  vain 
thon^L  £very  thought  of  Belf-righteousness  is  a  vain 
thooght;  every  idea,  moreover,  of  self-power — that  you 
can  do  this  and  do  that  toward  your  own  solvation,  and 
that  at  any  time  when  it  pleases  you,  yoa  can  turn  and 
bflp^SOkAtlan,  and  so  there  is  no  need  to  be  in  a  hnrry, 
or  to  ask  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit— that  also  is  a  vain 
flwght  To  reckon  yourself  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
msBs  ol  sin  and  helplesBnees  is  a  vain  thonght 

Another  sort  of  vain  thonghts  may  be  ranged  under  the 
haad  of  carnal  tecvrity.  The  poet  says  :  "All  men  think 
sQ  men  mortal  bnt  tfaemselveB."  We  are  snrprised  to  hear 
ttat  So-and-so,  who  was  well  and  hearty  three  days  ago, 
is  dead ;  we  axe  qnite  taken  aback  for  the  moment,  bat  we 
asnr  dream  it  will  happen  to  ooiselTed.  We  are  alarmed 
vhan  we  hear  that  a  person  who  was  sitting  near  to  ns  in 
the  paw  on  Sunday  is  now  in  his  oofSn  {  bat  we  indulge 
TobZ.  So.  1.-S, 


it 


in  the  hope  that  we  shall  see  old  age.  A  person  the  other 
day,  who  was  consumptive,  died  suddenly  of  hemorrhage 
of  the  luDgs ;  and  yet  another  lOonsnmptive  person  says  : 
"This  bad  thing  does  happen  to  invalids  whose  lungs  are 
diseased,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  ever  befall  me." 
Men  go  out  to  their  daily  business,  and  they  say,  '*  Many 
that  wake  this  morning  will  never  see  the  sun  go  down 
but  they  themaelves  talk  of  what  they  will  do  in  the  even- 
ing, as  if  they  were  aure  of  snrvivlDg.   There  is  no  hint  of, 

"If  the  Lord 
will,  we  shall 
do  this  or 
that."  We 
know,  all  of 
US,  that  life  is 
very  uncer- 
tain; yet  mul- 
titudes are 
hazarding 
their  souls 
npon  the  tm- 
oertainty  o  f 
that  life,  under 
an  inward  be- 
lief  whioh 
they  would 
not  dare  to  ex- 
press;  that 
somehow  or 
other  they  are 
sure  not  to  die 
just  yet  What 
is  such  a  se- 
curity but  a 
vain  thought  ? 
When  a  man 

is  eighty,  eiRbty-eight,  uinety,  ho  ig  often  the  man  who 
thinks  least  about  death,  ami  if  you  introduce  the  topic, 
he  does  not  like  the  conversation,  and  starts  you  on  another 
tack.  Many  who  are  younger  than  they  do  not  like  you 
to  mention  anything  about  advanced  age  or  growing  old. 
You  must  talk  of  these  old  sheep  as  if  they  were  still 
lambs,  or  thty  wiU  not  like  it ;  speak  plain  truth  about 
their  years,  and  they  are  offended.  If  you  want  an  old 
man  to  move  quickly  out  of  the  road  when  you  are  driv- 
ing, always  cry,  "  Move  on,  my  lad,"  and  he  feels  oompU- 
mented,  and  moves  directly,  because  there  is  in  him  a  joy 
in  being  thonght  young,  and  an  aversion  to  the  idea  of 
his  being  old.  This  is  ridiculous.  Ton  smile,  and  yoa 
may  well  smile,  for  it  is  folly,  and  yet  how  common  a  folly. 

Another  set  of  thoughts  are  vain  because  they  are  fruit- 
leis.  My  frieod,  has  not  that  been  the  style  of  your 
thought  for  a  great  many  years  9  Do  yon  not  remember 
thoae  early  impressions— those  tears  at  night,  those  child- 
like criee  to  Jesus,  your  mother's  Saviour  ?  Yes,  you  do 
recollect  them ;  and  there  were  times  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  all  came  back  to  yoa,  and  yoD  sat  in  the  house  of 
God  trembling,  snd  wishing  you  could  get  to  your 
chamber  and  bow  youc  knees  in  prayer.   You  wero  ou  the 
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borden  of  Immannel's  land,  and  there  was  onlj  a  step 
betveen  70a  and  Hie.  Yoa  vished  that  the  lAep  vm 
taken ;  but  still— veil,  there  ma  a  reason  whj  it  should 
not  be  taken  Juai  y^;  uid  so  yott  dared  to  bid  the  Iriod 
wait  your  leisure,  aa  if  He  were  a  beggar  at  yonr  door  to 
whom  7on  were  under  no  obligation.  Alas,  for  this  con- 
stant delaying  I  Where  will  it  land  yoa,?  I  see  upon 
your  head  the  signs  of  age,  bnt  yon  are  not  yet  bom  to 
God.  Tonr  eyes  are  failing,  yon  want  spectaoles ;  but  yon 
hare  not  yet  looked  unto  Jesns.  Tears  have  followed 
year^  and  the  leoord  of  you  sin  is  a  long  roll  written  on 
both  aides,  and  yon  are  resblring  still,  and  nuking  np 
your  mind  still,  to  something  very  good,  still  hoping  that 
the  right  time  is  oomiag,  only  yon  mnst  wait  a  little  longer. 

Kow,  they  are  all  vain— -these  delays,  these  false  prom- 
ises, these  self-deceptions.  How  long  shall  it  be  that  they 
shall  throng  the  sTenoes  of  yonr  soni  and  onrse  your 
spirit  ? 

In  some,  who  I  hope  are  saved,  their  Tain  thonghts  lie 
in  a  similar  direction  :  they  trost  that  they  have  believed, 
bat  they  are  dow  to  obey  their  Lord  in  publicly  avowing 
their  diaoipleship.  They  resolve  that  they  will  one  of 
these  days  make  a  oonf  essitm  of  their  faith ;  sncdi  is  their 
fixed  intention,  bat  the  time  is  not  yet  oome,  few  at  present 
they  are  filled  with  questionings  as  to  tiieii  oondilaon. 
Somebody  would  laugh  at  them  :  they  would  have  a  cross 
to  carry.  They  mean,  if  they  can,  to  find  a  by-path,  so  as 
not  to  go  along  the  king's  highway  and  pay  toll  at  the  gates, 
or  be  met  by  the  king's  officers,  or  be  seen  by  the  king's 
enemies.  They  will,  if  they  can,  creep  nnder  a  hedge 
when  the  battle  begins,  and  so  escape  the  perils  of  the 
fight  Their  religion  gives  them  the  courage  of  a  rat  be- 
hind the  waiusoot,  and  no  mora  They  do  not  ooiae  out 
except  It  is  at  night,  when  nobody  sees  them.  Bnt  this 
cowardice  &  not  intended  to  Ust  for  ever :  they  are  going 
to  be  very  brave  one  of  these  days :  yon  shall  see  fliem 
performing  great  exploits.  They  intend  before  very  long 
openly  to  say,  "I  am  on  the  Lord's  side  ";  they  will  oome 
forward  and  display  their  colors ;  they  will  be  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  ;  only  not  just  yet  Another  time  for  seeing 
the  church  officers  with  reference  to  union  with  the  church 
will  pass  away,  and  another,  and  another,  and  yet  they 
will  be  no  nearer  the  point  of  dedsion.  Their  resolutions 
are  vain  thonghts,  and  so  I  pat  the  question :  "  How  long 
shall  thy  vain  thonghts  "-—thy  ineSiBotual  promises  of  obe- 
dienoe  to  Ohrist— "lodge  within  thee  f" 

Now,  I  shall  oome  olosely  home  to  some  here  whom  I 
love  in  the  Lord  if  I  say  that  resolutions  to  be  very  useful, 
prayerful  and  holy  are  often  little  better  than  vain 
thoughts,  because  they  are  encumbered  with  procrastina- 
tions. There  are  many  who  love  the  Lord,  who  have  never 
done  much  for  Him  ;  bat  they  cheer  themselves  with  the 
persnasion  that  one  of  these  days— they  do  not  know 
quite  when— they  will  bring  forth  clusters  as  famous  as 
those  <A  Eshool.  The^  aie  resolTing.  What  will  they 
oome  to  acting  ?  Dear  brothon  and  sister^  if  we  had  any 
of  uB  done  about  half  what  we  tiioaght  we  should  do,  we 
should  have  been  tolerably  hmitfnl  branches  of  the  vine  ; 
bnt  we  spend  so  much  of  our  time  in  this  proposing,  and 
then  proposing  again,  that  we  have  little  left  for  the  actual 
performance  of  anything.  We  dream  with  our  eyes  open, 
not  at  night  when  we  are  asleep,  and  are  being  really 
refreshed,  bnt  in  the  day  when  onr  dreaming  does  no 
good,  but  morely  fiatters  ns  into  a  good  opinion  of  our- 
selves. These  are  vain  thonghts,  for  the  Lord  deserves  to 
be  really  served.  Not  with  imaginary  blood  were  you 
redeemed ;  nor  with  imaginary  fruit  can  yon  reward  yonr 
Saviour's  love.  Some  men  brood  so  long  over  their 
fotura  intentioiu  that  th^y  all  of  them  beoome  addled 


eggs,  and  nothing  whatever  is  hatched.  It  is  infiaitely 
better  to  get  to  work,  and  perf  (»m  the  little  which  yon  an 
abto  to  do ;  to  girc  the  Lwd  yonr  serrioe  while  yoa  oaa 
serve  ffim,  than  that  70a  ahonld  have  to  lie  np-staira  trying 
to  amuse  yourself  or  quiet  the  upbraidings  of  a  guilty 
conscience  by  proposing  to  do  great  things,  which  yoa 
could  not  accomplish  if  yon  were  to  set  about  them,  and 
which,  indeed,  yon  will  never  even  so  much  as  attuopt. 
God  help  yon  by  His  sacred  Spirit  to  lead  a  practical  life, 
and  not  a  dreamy  one. 

U.  Now,  secondly,  let  me  show  what  bad  lodgen  they 
ore.  First,  they  are  decei^uL  The  man  that  aaya^  "Whea 
I  luneam<ne  convenient  aeasini  I  will  send  for  theob"  docs 
not  send  for  Paul  any  more :  he  never  intended  to  do  sa 
A  man  says,  "To-mmtow  but  to^noitow  never  oodm. 
When  that  comes  which  would  have  been  **  to-moirow  "  it 
is  "to-day";  and  then  he  cries,  "To-morrow,"  and  bo 
multiplies  lies  before  God.  What  deoeptiveness  it  ii  on 
the  part  of  any  man  who  knows  to  do  good  and  does  it 
not,  that  be  should  think  to  pnt  off  God  with  emp^prom* 
ises  t  David  said,  "  He  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in 
my  house."  Do  not  sufller  these  vain  thoughts  to  lodge  a 
day  longer ;  for  tixej  di^;raoe  you,  and  plaoe  70a  bx 
ardy. 

Yain  thoughts  are  bad  lodgers,  for  they  pay  no  raf; 
they  bring  in  nothing  good  to  those  who  entertain  them. 
There  is  the  lodger  of  sdf-righteousness,  for  instasoa: 
what  good  does  self-righteousness  ever  do  to  the  man  vho 
entertains  it  ?  It  pretends  to  pay  in  brass  farthinga  :  it 
pretends  to  pay,  bnt  the  money  is  oounterfeit  What  good 
does  it  do  to  any  pian  to  harbor  in  his  mind  the  empty 
promise  of  fnture  repentance  ?  Let  such  a  lodger  aa  thi^ 
depart  at  once,  fox  the  longer  he  lingers  the  mote  will  yoa 
lose  him. 

The  next  reastm  for  the  ejectment  of  these  lodgers  is 
this :  that  they  are  vasftng  your  goock  and  deatroying  yo» 
property.  For  instance,  every  unacted  resolution  waatsi 
time,  and  that  is  more  precious  .than  gold.  It  also 
wastes  thonght,  for  to  think  of  a  thing  and  to  leave  it 
undone  is  a  waste  of  refiection.  It  is  a  waste  of  energy  to 
be  energetic  abont  merely  promising  to  be  energetie ;  it 
is  a  great  waste  of  strengUi  to  be  for  ever  resolving  to  be 
strong  and  yet  to  remain  weak.  These  bad  lodgen  am 
oansmg  yon  suoh  daily  loss  that  before  long  70a  will  be 
utterly  mined  unless  tou  oan  dleanse  7onr  house  of  them, 
You  oannot  affi»d  to  give  ttiem  shelter :  send  tium  pack- 
ing  at<uioeb 

Worse  than  their  damaging  your  house,  they  are  damag- 
ing you.  Bad  lodgers  will  break  your  windows,  bun 
your  shatters,  pull  down  yonr  wainscots,  and  do  a  thou* 
sand  spiteful  things.  When  they  will  neither  pay  nor  go, 
they  will  do  all  the  mischief  they  can ;  and  thus  do  vain 
thouc^bH-foolish,  ineffectual  tbonghts — work  ns  grievoos 
{U ;  tar  the  man  that  resolves  and  does  not  carry  out  the 
resolve  grows  in  irresolution.  A  man  that  has  been  tea 
years  making  up  his  mind  to  think  abont  eternity  is  tn 
degrees  less  likely  to  do  sa  A  man  who  has  had  ten  yeais* 
sermons  earnestly  driven  at  him,  and  yet  they  have  DOt 
penetrated  him,  is  as  one  that  has  been  ten  years  ham- 
mered on  the  anvil,  and  is  just  so  much  the  harder. 

Worst  of  all,  these  vain  thonghts  are  bad  lodgen  beesuse 
they  bring  you  under  condemwOim*  There  have  been  timai 
when  to  entertain  certain  persona  was  treason,  and  many 
individuals  have  been  pnt  to  death  for  harboring  traitoim 
Bebels  oondemned  to  die  have  been  discovered  in  a  nun's 
house,  and  he  has  been  oondemned  tor  affiarding  them  a 
hiding-place.  Now,  God  deelaies  that  these  vain  thonghta 
of  yours  are  oondonned  trait<n>,  Aie  you  gohig  to  luu^ 
bor  them  any  longer  t  r\r\n\o 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  Ic 
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HL  Tlui  bxings  me  to  037  olosiog  head,  whioh  is :  Let 
B  see  what  to  do  vitb  theee  bad  lodgers. 

The  first  thing  is  to  give  them  Jtoiice  to  quit  ai  once.  Let 
iiere  be  no  waiting.  When  a  man  is  oonverted,  it  is  done 
t  OD0&  There  is  a  line,  thin  as  a  razor's  edge,  which 
ivides  death  from  lif^  a  point  of  decision  whioh  seiArates 
be  saved  from  the  lost  And,  possibly,  it  is  "now  oi 
ever,"  ere  the  olock  tick  again.  Wilt  thou  have  Ohzist, 
nd  go  to  heaven  t  Qniok  I  Sharp  I  Ood  help  thee  to 
rawer  aright,  for  on  that  answer  may  hang  eternal  things. 

believe  that  it  is  alwaTs  sa  If  en  decide  at  onoe,  ox  not 
t  aU.  It  was  so  with  me.  When  the  word  oame  to  me, 
nmediatelj  I  received  iL  There  is  one  heavy  knock  some- 
imes  at  a  man's  door,  and  he  mnst  open  then,  or  no  other 
nook  may  come.  I  think  that  somebody  has  oome  in 
lere  to-night  that  in  God's  name  I  may  give  that  knock  at 
lis  heart ;  and  if  the  door  be  opened  and  he  s^i^  *'  Come 
a,  biessed  Savioar,"  then  it  shall  be  well. 

Suppose  that  these  vain  thoughts  will  not  go  just  when 
DO  bid  them  b^ne.  I  will  tell  yoa  what  to  do  to 
^  rid  of  them :  itarw  them  otiff  Look  the  door,  and  let 
lothisg  enter  npon  whioh  they  oan  feed.  I  would  have  yon 
mcoQverted  people  say,  **  We  confess  that  we  have  fed 
nx  vain  tboaghts,  but  now  we  will  not  go  where  they  can 
:et  food.  We  will  not  go  to  imgodly  amnsements,  nor 
Qto  e^ll  company,  nor  will  we  Uik  with  idlers  on  onr  way 
lome."  Send  into  yoor  heart  what  yon  know  vain  thoughts 
annotbe  nonrished  upon,  what  will  be  poison,  to  them. 
Hve  them  God's  Word.  Bead  it  and  stody  it,  uid  cry  to 
iod  to  luve  mercy  upon  yon.  Do  notUng  whioh  will 
lelp  these  vain  thoughts  to  lim 

I'will  t^  you  a  secret,  and  then  I  have  done.  The  best 
ray  in  all  the  world  that  I  know  of  to  get  rid  of  vain 
honghts  ont  of  yonr  honse — ^these  .bad  lodgers  that  have 
[One  in  and  that  yon  cannot  get  oat — ^is  to  ieii  the  hou$e  over 
heir  heads.  Let  the  hoose  change  owners.  When  yoa  have 
[one  that,  yon  know,  it  will  be  the  ji&w  owner  that  will 
Lave  ttie  tronble  of  tnming  theim  ont ;  and  He  will  do  it 

Ob,  that  yon  might  have  grace' now  to  give  your  whole 
uttme  to  yonr  Creator  and  Bedeemer  I  (Hve  the  house 
nret  to  a  new  owner,  and  let  Him  oome,  and  He  will  drive 
hem  on^  and  He  Himself  will  oome  and  live  ther^  and 
lis  Divine  S|^rit  will  oome  and  fill  every  ohamber  with 
lis  own  presence,  and  there  shall  be  no  fear  that  th^  bad 
odgers  shall  ever  oome  back  again.  God  bless  this  simple 
void  to  many,  tat  His  name*e  sake.  Amen. 


DON'T  BE  IMPATIENT. 

Jkafr  be  impaUent,  no  matter  if  ih^gs  do  go  wr<mg 
nmetimes.  Don't  ^ve  Uie  ball  a  kick  and  send  it  into  a 
■niUl'pnddle,  beoanse  it  would  not  go  straight  when  you 
Quew  it  Do  not  send  the  marble  against  the  fence,  and 
thus  bieak  yonr  best  glass-alley,  because  yonr  clumsy 
fingers  could  not  hit  the  centre.  Do  not  break  your  kite- 
rtrioyg  all  to  pieces,  because  it  will  not  come  down  from 
the  tree  at  the  first  jerk.  It  will  take  you  three  times  as 
long  to  get  it  down  afterward.  Do  not  give  your  little 
brother  an  angry  push  and  a  sharp  word  if  be  cannot  see 
into  the  mysteries  of  marble-pligring  or  hoop-roUing  at  the 
firat  lesson.  1m  ware  onoe  as  stnfM  as  be,  though  yoa 
have  forgotten  il  What  in  the  world  would  become  of 
yonif  your  mother  had  nomorepatienoe  than  you  ?  Dear, 
hmd,  loving  mother,  who  never  ceases  to  think  of  yoa, 
who  keeps  you  so  nicely  clothed,  and  makes  such  nice 
things  for  you  to  eat  1  What  if  she  were  to  be  so  impatient 
ibat  yoa  would  be  half  the  time  afraid  to  speak  to  her,  to 


tell  her  of  yoor  own  tronUes  at  wAukA  or  at  play  ?  Ah,  do 
not  grieve  your  mother  Tof  your  impatience  and  your 
crossnesit 


THIS  SIIiV^  FIiATB. 

Thbt  passed  It  along  from  pew  to  pew. 
And  gathered  the  coins,  now  last,  now  few. 
That  ratUed  upon  it;  and  every  time 
Some  eager  finger  would  drop  a  dime 
On  the  silver  phite  with  a  silver  sound, 
A  boy  who  sat  In  the  aisle  looked  round 
With  a  wistful  face-"  Oh,  tt  only  he 
Had  a  dime  to  offer,  how  glad  he'd  be  I" 
He  tambled  his  pockets,  but  dliln't  dare 
To  hope  he  shotUd  find  a  pensy  there; 
And  much  as  he  aearohed,  when  all  was  done 
,  Be  hadn't  dtsoovered  a  single  one. 

He  bad  listened  with  wide-set,  earnest  eyes. 

As  the  minister.  In  a  plaintive  wise. 

Had  spoken  of  oblldren  sll  abroad 

The  worid  who  had  never  beard  <a  Ood; 

Toot,  pitiful  pagans,  who.dldnt  know 

WheQ  they-came  to  die  where  their  soul  would  go, 

And  who  shrieked  with  fear  when  their  mother  made 

Them  kneel  to  IdoI-god— afraid 

He'  might  eat  them  up—so  fierce  and  wild 

Add  horrid  he  seemed  to  the  frightened  child. 

And  the  more  the  minister  talked,  the  more 
The  boy's  heart  ached  to  its  inner  core; 
And  the  nearer  to  him  the  silver  plate 
Kept  omDlng,  th^  harder  seemed  his  fote 
That  he  hadn't  a  penny  <had  that  sulfloed) 
To  give,  that  the  hdhthen  might  hear  ol  Christ; 
But  all  at  onoe,  as  the  silver  sound 
Just  tinkled  beside  him,  the  boy  looked  round; 
.  And  they  offered  the  piled-up  plate  to  him. 
And  he  blushed,  and  his  eyes  began  to  sirim. 

Then  bravely  taming,  as  if  he  knew 

There  was  nothing  better  that  be  oottld  do. 

He  spoke  In  a  voice  that  held  a  tear, 

"  Put  the  plate  on  the  bench  beside  me  here.** 

And  the  plate  was  placed,  tor  they  thought  he  meant 

To  empty  his  pockets  of  every  cent 

But  he  stood  straight  up,  and  he  softly  put 

Bight  square  In  tlie  midst  of  the  plate— his  foot; 

And  said,  with  a  Sob  controlled  before, 

"i  xeiil  give  xtBas-~I  hone  nothing  moret^ 


TEACHING  THE  LITTLE  INDIANS. 

As  THB  Indian  scout  on  the  Western  prairie  strains  his 
eyesight  to  its  atmost  to  discern  what  is  coming  in  the 
distanoe^  so  may  we  anxioosly  and  with  earnest  interest 
peer  into  the  near  fntore  to  discover  what  is  in  store  for 
the  aboriginal  raoe.  We  have  tried  all  manner  of  experi- 
ments with  the  ibidians.  We  have  oheated  them  out  of 
their  property,  driven  them  from  their  homes,  taught 
them  to  be  drunkards,  encouraged  them  in  idle  and  dirty 
habit?,  and  broken  our  treaties  with  them.  The  more  we 
have  experimented  with  them  after  this  variety  of  manner, 
the  more  troublesome  they  have  been.  The  qneetion  has 
now  resolved  itself  in  the  ohoioe  between  exterminating 
these  nnfortauatee,  or  educating  them  and  trying  to  make 
deoent  people  out  of  them. 

Exterminaticm  is  as  diffioolt  ai^  costly  as  it  is  brntal  and 
onohristiBn.  Ednoaticm  has  been  tried  as  yet  asiSj  <m  a 
limited  scale,  bat  wiUi  a  snffioient  degree  of  suooess  to 
give  hope  of  better  resnlts  than  any  oOutr  method  that  has 
been  tried. 

To  take  the  wild  warrior  or  the  untidy  squaw  and  put 
them  to  school  wonld  be  a  ho^ess  tasl^^^^^^alj^ 
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THl  DIDUir  OK  TBS  LOOKOUT. 


aborigineB  aie  pretty  well  set  ia  their  ways,  and  are  not  with  theee  in  the  tninlng'SohooIs  at  HamptOfii  Ta, 
likely  to  be  greatly  changed  as  to  their  habits.  The  Garlisle,  Fa.*  hare  been  saoh  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
ohanoe  is  with  the  little  Indians.   The  experiments  made   the  Indian  may  be  educated,  quite  as  hoxwfally  as  i 
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body  elie.  These  sohools  have  been  quietly  and  steadily 
doing  their  vork,  and  not  ">ft^ng  mnoh  pnblio  demonsfcra- 
iion.  They  have  been  reetrioted  for  lack  of  funds  to  a 
nuToir  area  of  nsefalnea^  but  yet  have  giren  snoh  promise 
of  ddng  great  things  for  the  Indian  raoe  that  there  is 
prospest  of  their  having  all  the  means  they  wi]l  need. 

Beoently,  Captain  Pratt  of  the  Oarliale  school  brought 
some  of  his  young  Indians  to  Philadelphia  that  the  pnl^o 
might  see  the  progress  they  had  mode.  The  party  oon- 
nsted  of  fifteen  boys  and  seven  girls.  The  young  men 
and  boys  are  neariy  all  bods  of  chiefs.  They  had  a  reoep- 
tioD  in  Association  Hall,  and  aoqnitted  themselTee  with  dis* 
tmgoished  honor; 

^e  brightest  of  all  appeared  to  be  Almarine  HcKallop, 
a  Creek  boy  of  about  17  years^  a  singularly  handsome 
fellov,  with  Tell-cut  features  and  fine  eyes.   "Ha  attended 
the  Tknahsasee  Mission  School  scTeral  years,  and  when  It 
VM  burned 
doim  was  sent 
to  Carlisle, 
where  he  now 
poarde  cnly, 
Jiis  time  being 
^evoted  to  ac- 
niring  a  re- 
alar  educa- 
loQ   in  the 
reparttory 
of  Dick- 
m  College, 
erebeheads 
class  in 
[Latin,  is  re- 
igardad   as  a 
Tery  promis- 
ing pnpi],  and 
is  much  liked 
bj  Ilia  oloss- 
inatea  He  baa 
an  elder  bro- 
ther who  is 
winning  high 
honors  in 
WorcesterOol- 
lege,  Ohio, 
Uring  taken 
a  first  prize 
in  Latin  orer 
a  class  of  sixty 
boys.  Almar- 
ine will  probably  become  a  lawyer,  and  will  undertake 
to  fight  the  battles  of  his  people  by  procefls  of  law.  He 
•a  a  grave,  thoughtful  youth,  and  converses  welL  His 
speech  in  the  evening  was  an  excellent  performance  for 
one  of  his  years.    Joshua  Given,  a  Kiowa  of  20,  is  a 
MB  of  Chief  Satank,  who  was  killed  in  1871  for  stab- 
biDg  their  corporal  by  some  troops  who  had  him  pri- 
soner.  Joshua  is  to  be  a  teacher.    Henry  Tawayite  is 
a  Comanobe.    He  is  25  years  old,  and  was  not  long 
ago  a  very  dangerous  character,  and  Mr.  Pratt  told  how 
be  had  him,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  in  chains  in  1875. 
He  is  learning  to  be  a  blacksmith,  and  this  Summer  he 
goes  to  give  his  people  the  benefit  of  his  acquirements, 
^iUiam  Snake  is  a  sou  of  the  chief,  Big  Snake,  whose 
^^^'S  m  agent* a  ofBoe  In  1879  has  been  the  subject  of 
J>iQch  Senatorial  talk.   The  boy  is  16  years  old.  and  is 
leaning  to  be  a  tailor.   In  his  speech  he  alluded  to  bis 
other's  dMth.   He  ezprassed  his  sorrov,  and  then  added, 
^th  ft  Roddcoi  Tcibemance  that  startied  his  hearers,  *'  But 


oaour  or  youmokst  ¥alk  BTtTDEwra. 


I  will  try  to  forget  it  I  vant  to  learn  the  best  way.  I 
want  to  learn  the  best  way  and  leam  a  trade."  The  other 
hayn  are :  Amos  High  Wolf,  son  of  a  noted  Bioux  chief, 
aged  19,  learning  to  be  a  carpenter ;  Lather  Standing  Bear, 
son  of  a  Sioux  chief,  aged  16,  learning  to  b^  a  tinner,  a 
very  clever  boy  ;  Beuben  Quick  Bear,  son  of  a  Bionx  chief, 
14  yean  old ;  Howard  Ohawib,  son  of  a  leading  Oomanche 
chief,  16  years  old ;  Ellis  Eayne,  a  Eiows,  15  years  old, 
and  very  bright ;  Dan  Tucker,  an  Arapahoe,  19  yeaxs,  and 
the  best  blaokamith  in  the  school,  able  to  fit  an  entire 
wagon  by  hinueU ;  Elwood  Dorian,  an  Iowa,  aged  19, 
learning  to  be  a  carpenter ;  Aygenimuny  Meopet^  a  Heno- 
monee,  aged  11  years  ;  Conrad  Kills-Alive,  a  Sioux  ;  Tom 
Carlisle,  a  Cheyenne,  leader  of  the  band  ;  and  a  Keechie, 
named  Percy.  The  girls  were  all  between  9  and  12  years. 
Their  names  and  tribes  were :  Alice  Wynn,  Chraoe  Cook 
and  Jeaaie  Presoott,  all  three  Sionx  ;  Jennie  Waapooee,  a 

Henomonee; 
Mabel  Doan- 
moe,  a  Kiowa ; 
LizzieWaliott, 
a  Pawnee;  and 
Harriet  Mary, 
a  Kez  Pero& 

A  KoviL  ExHi- 

BmON. 

The  hall  WHS 
filled  as  it  has 
seldom  been  at 
any  of  the 
many  intelleo- 
tual  entertain- 
ments therein 
provided. 
Broad-brim- 
med hats, 
poke  bonnets 
and  Quaker 
drab  were  in 
such  large  ma- 
jority that  the 
Friends'  ten- 
ure on  Indian 
management 
might  have 
been  thought 
a  fact  of  to- 
day. The  nn- 
oovered  heads 

were  generally  white,  but  the  applause  that  was  accorded 
to  the  efforts  of  the  aboriginal  orators  showed  not  only 
sympathy,  but  enthusiasm  that  swept  beyond  the  bounds 
of  age  aud  custom.  The  distinguLthed  guests  on  the 
stage  were  General  Hartranft,  who  presided ;  G^eral 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  the  noted  Indian  fighter ;  Eev.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, Rev.  Dr.  Elioads,  es-JIayor  D.  M.  Fox  and  Benjamin 
L.  Crew.  Of  course,  the  little  Indians  sat  there,  the  seven 
girls  in  the  front  row,  the  thirteen  lords  of  barbarians  in 
the  rear.  The  girls  were  neatly  dressed  in  white  sacks, 
plaid  worsted  dresses,  sober-colored  stockinga  and  shoes; 
Two  had  their  hair  bangerl,  three  wore  bright-colored 
ribbon  fillets,  and  one  child  of  Lone  Bear,  who,  with  her 
father,  has  lately  been  pictured  in  Barpet'a  Weekly^ 
wore  a  gold  necklace  and  a  cross;  of  which  she  seemed  very 
proud.  The  boys  were  uniformly  clad  in  cadet  gray  doth, 
wiUi  army  buttons  and  white  shirt-coUars,  whose  standing 
edges  seemed  a  trifie  uncomfortable  at  times.  They  en- 
tered, each  carrying  some  Instrument  neoeesary  to  a  oranet 
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bond,  on  which  it  afterward  appeared  that  each  of  them  was 
pzaotieiiig  iriQi  great  asaidnit^  and  aome  mnmoal  oqiaoi^. 
Ez'OoTanior  Hartranft  introdnoed  the  pnUic  ceremmiea 
briaflj  with  the  remark  that  Garliile  School  had  settled 
what  Btateamen  had  failed  to  grapple  with  saooesafall;. 
Oaptain  Pratt  at  least  had  almost  settled  the  qaeetion  of 
educating  Indian  children,  not  onlj  mentally,  but  in  the 
arte  of  ciTilization  and  peace— work.  Leaving  hia  hand, 
they  woald  go  back  xuefol  citizens  to  their  oountry  and 
tribes.  It  was  a  solution,  and  the  only  practical  solntioD, 
of  tho  Indian  qnesticm.  The  thirteen  Indian  bc^  then 
advanced  to  the  fnmt,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Band- 
mistieaa  Gartitt,  cEiecnted  a  fantasie  which  lesolTSd  itself 
finally  into  "John  Brown's  Body." 

Oaptain  Pratt  then  told  at  some  length  the  aims  and 
porpoaes  of  the  edaoation  of  the  Indian  yoath.  The  first 
aim  being  to  make  them  self-sapporting,  it  followed  that 
they  mnat  be  ednoated  to  getting  a  living  oat  of  oiVilized 
methods.  It  had  ooat  some  persnasion  to  indaoethe  Chief 
of  Nomads,  the  most  of  them  VMhg  in  tepees,  to  sorrender 
their  children  to  the  care  of  natnral  enemies,  as  they  r^ard 
thewhite&  Still  they  had  consented,  and  their  children  had 
been  Inongbl  thonsamds  of  miles  for  the  pnrpose  of  haT- 
ing  them  instructed  in  the  white  man's  ways.  "I  think," 
said  Oaptain  Pratt,  "and  many.others  think,  that  the  only 
good  Indian  is  a  dead  on&  I  belicTe,  however,  in  killing 
the  Lidian  and  saving  the  man.  They  want  to  know  onr 
methods  of  making  a  living  and  snpportiDg  ourselves. 
That  is  what  we  teach  Uiem."  Oaptain  Pratt  pointed  to  a 
substantially-made  tabl^  a  set  of  artillery  harness  and 
munerona  oolinaiy  utensils  of  tin-plate  exhibited  on  the 
stage,  which  had  been  made,  he  said,  by  Indian  boys  pres- 
teat.  Harness  made  for  the  Qovenunent  had  been  worth 
{hirty*two  doOars.  They  made  thdr  own  boots,  shoes  and 
clothes.  "The  Indian  boy,"  said  he  "is  a  creatnre  of 
idleness.  Work  degrades  him,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
ride  his  pony  and  learn  to  shoot  his  bow  and  arrow.  Here 
they  work  willingly,  and  the  assidoity  with  which  they  do 
their  work  would  cause  yonr  hearts  to  go  oat  to  them  as 
ours  do,  if  you  only  und^tood  the  case  as  we  do." 

Ber.  Dr.  Bhoads,  who  has  spent  much  time  among  the 
Indiani^  spoke  at  length  on  the  educational  ^laas^  saying 
that  the  oonditwms  of  placing  Indian  children  with  us  were 
not  difliarent^  essentially,  from  onr  placing  our  children 
with  the  Jjidlans  of  the  plains,  Biahop  Whipple,  when 
asked  to  lend  his  aid  to  some  Oongressional  scheme  of 
amelioration  of  the  Indians,  said  that  Congress  never  gives 
them  anything  tiiat  the  people  do  not  force  it  to  give. 
What  is  needed  is  to  force  Congress  to  make  larger 
appropriations.  Ex-Mayor  Fox  pleaded  at  length  for 
the  miserable,  dejected  race,  and  then  gave  way  to 
Oeneral  MUea. 

He  said  that  the  first  time  he  saw  Oaptain  Pratt  was 
when  he  had  jnst  resooed  two  yoong  white  girls  from  oap- 
tivitj.  Speaking  for  the  soldiers  and  t^loeis  on  the  plains^ 
he  ooidd  say  that  none  of  them  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Indian  troubles  settled.  Whether  the  army  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  beginning  of  Indian  troubles,  it  was  certain  that 
the  army  has  made  an  end  of  all  of  them.  The  nation 
this  Spring  is  threatened  with  a  contest  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  pow^ul  of  the  Indian  tribesL  Force  has 
been  tried,  and  it  is  about  time  now  to  ascertain  how 
the  60,000,000  civilized  people  can  hve  in  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  260,000  of  our  native  denizens.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  tiie  cause  of  the  Bnimosity  existing 
betweot  the  white  and  the  red  men— it  is  bettar  to  seek 
the  means  of  elevating  the  latter  from  barbarism  to  civil* 
izatioQ.  European,  Asian,  African,  are  all  welcomed  within 
the  borders  of  the  great  republic— only  the  native  American 


is  exolnded.  Tbej  are  aliens,  enemies  to  the  nation,  tobt 
treated  with  and  supplied  by  the  Oovemmen^  or  driven  buk 
by  force  from  the  country  which  once  they  ruled.  "Adul 
to-day  whence  they  came,  one  of  them  answered,  '  m 
native  Americans,'"  said  Qeneral  Miles.  Tins  ia  ths 
solution.  Teach  them  to  be  dtizena.  We  must  remember 
that  the  race  conflict  has  existed  hnndreda  of  years,  Mia 
having  brought  them  into  relations  by  the  strong  urn  of 
the  military  power,  what  is  needed  is  to  teach  them. 
Education  enables  us  to  talk  with  them,  explain  to  tim 
the  divine  law  and  the  lam  general.  State  and  traaponl; 
teaoh  fhem  the  lesponrilHlity  oi  ddng  wnmg ;  how  to 
become  self-supporting  and  acquire  inx^>er(y.  This  in- 
stmotion  cannot  be  obtaUied  in  tents  new  in  fiu  highs 
schools.  Their  proper  place  is  in  the  Indoatrial  Sebod 
Years  ago  he  had  recommended  such  schools.  Caitisle 
was  one  of  twenty  or  thirty  that  ought  to  be.  If  then 
weve  fifty  or  one  hundred  he  wonld  not  dread  a  war  thii 
Summer.  They  would  be  a  pledge  of  that  people  ol  tbe 
security  of  their  ohaq;e  from  barbarism.  More  of  thw 
schools  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  ot  the  Indiu 
tronbla 

The  boys  proved  to  be  very  fair  mnaiciana,  end  performed 
"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  and  other  seleetions  m  good 
style,  considering  that  th^  have  only  been  under  instnu- 
tion  about  eighteen  months.  -  A  table,  some  tinware  and 
some  harness,  the  work  of  tbeir  hands,  were  alsoexbibitei 
The  little  girls  sang,  and  some  of  the  boys  made  speccbes, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimoL  It  vai 
the  speech  oi  Amos  High  Wolf : 

"  Ut  FstSMOS ;— Ky  home  Is  at  Fine  Bldge  Agents,  SakHi.. 
Uy  lathee^  nam»ts  Hlc^  Woll.  He  does  not  Uve  1b  a  home.  1 
wanted  to  oome  to  this  OarUsIe  school  myself.  My  father  did  not 
teU  me  to  oome,  hat  he  was  glad  when  I  wanted  to  oome.  I  ¥Uite>] 
to  know  something.  I  wanted  to  know  how  to  read.  Iw&nttlt  } 
know  how  to  wortc  I  waa  tired  of  doing  nothing  Irat  hnat  ul 
smoke  and  sleep  and  eat  I  thought  I  would  try  and  leam  Hi 
carpenter's  trade.  I  have  worked  abont  five  months  at  thittndd. 
Now  I  can  make  tables.  Z  made  one  table,  and  Captain  Pntt  gava 
me  one  dollar  tor  It.  Z  hope  some  time  loan  make  a  hoose  lor 
my  &d!her  and  a  bam  tor  oar  horses,  and  houses  and  tsUes  tx 
other  people^  so  I  can  get  aome  money  to  bay  mj  own  bread,  mr 
own  elothes.  Ncnr,  my  kind  friends,  I  shake  hands  with  yos  vitk 
a  good  hear^  and  I  hope  some  Ome  you  will  see  me  la  my  on 
oonntiy." 

Joshua  Given,  son  of  Satank,  spoke: 

"  I  bear  the  whites  no  revenge  because  they  kOled  my  bth«r- 
The  girls  have  learned  to  do  immense  work  at  OarUsIe.  Wheam 
came  to  Oarltsle  many  wore  brass  ear-rings,  long  hair,  and  puoted 
their  faces.  After  a  wblle  they  changed  their  minds,  and  wutel 
to  study  white  men's  ways  and  wear  white  men's  clothes,  to  leun 
trades  and  to  farm,  speak  English  and  make  allvlng.  Oar  peoplt 
are  very  poor,  and  wish  to  leam  to  work.  We  at  Osrilsle  oao  *» 
how  white  men  work  and  make  money.  If  all  tbe  Indian  chUdraa 
could  go  to  school,  leam  to  build  lumes,  railroads  and  mlilB, 
make  money,  the  whites  would  like  us  better." 

,It  is  bejond  question  that  the  ^dian  has  dem(aBtnt«d 
that  he  possesses  the  possiUlities  of  civilization.  Onr  In- 
dian schools  have  done  wonderful  work.  In  fact,  the  vbols 
Indian  policy  of  Mr.  Scburz  has  already  produced  itcbi- 
derfal  result^  the  education  of  Indian  youth  having 
pace  with  all  the  reet  Four  years  has  brought  about  * 
great  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Indian  to  the  Goran- 
ment  and  in  the  promise  of  the  future ;  but  no  aff^^J 
employed  by  Mr.  Sohurst  in  hia  policy  ol  maldiig  tbe 
individual  Indian  an  ind^)endent,  seU^upportiag  sod 
self-respecting  man  has  more  of  promise  in  it  than  tha 
work  in  whiob  Oaptain  Pratt  is  engaged  at  CarUsIa 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  edoeailoD  is 
only  part  ol  the  general  and  complete  scheme  for  the  cir* 

ilization  of  the  Indian  whioh  jras  adOBlM  APd  carried  out 
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Ij  Secntuy  Schmx  So  loag  u  the  Indian  tribei  were 
Wt  to  be  the  prey  of  ooirapt  Indian  agenta  and  traders, 
tb«  attempt  to  ednoato  the  Indian  yonth  wae  a  failure.  It 
alTiTa  resulted  very  mnoh  aa  did  the  attempt  made  in 
Engjaod,  some  yean  ago^  to  civilize  a  Patagonian  boy  and 
gnl,  and,  through  them,  their  people.  No  sooner  were 
(ba  two  taken  back  to  their  oonntry  than  they  stripped  off 
tha  filotiMs  of  oiTilization  and  became  as  vild  as  the  vild- 
ait  A  balf-edneated  Ijidian  haj  xetozning  to  his  tribe 
ante  tiis  old  ^jstem  fonnd  no  sympatic.  Sb  and  his 
•oqairameots  were  lodcod  upon  with  soapidon  and  hatred. 


The  ehieis  were  jealou  of  him,  and  he  was  soon  a  hunter 
and  warrior  with  all  the  other  young  braves  of  his  tribe. 
Mr.  Schnra's  policy,  however,  has  prepared  the  older 
Indians,  even  those  among  the  wild  Sionx,  to  feel  the  need 
of  jnat  snch  training  as  the  Indian  yonth  receive  at  Garliale 
and  Hampton.  There  is  hope  for  the  Indians  if  the  sys- 
tem so  ably  set  on  foot  can  be  th<»onghly  dstablished,  and 
worked  on  a  large  soaiek  The  work  of  ednoating  these 
people  is  one  of  the  grandest  missionary  efforts  of  modem 
days,  and  ia  mlitled  to  the  ^ympatl^  of  the  (^risti«n  {ttess 
and  the  oo-opetatum  of  all  good  pec^tle. 


A   SONG   OF  CHEER. 


Ona  llie  mlata  <a  die  ohfUysea 

A  massage  ot  j^adaeas  Is  aent  to  me, 

And  I  pasa  It  mi  to      friends  tc-nlgtat. 

This  message  written  In  words  ot  Ugbt: 

Thongh  dense  la  Uia  darkness  In  whloli  we  atand, 

"The  night  la  far  spent,  the  day  la  at  hand." 

Like  flgoroB  unoertain  we  grope  about 

la  dangerous  places,  in  fog  and  doubt; 

Id  Tain  we  long  tor  a  shelter  warm 

TroB  the  chilling  aleat  and  the  diMng  storm; 

But  "Be  ye  patient,"  la  God's  command, 

"The  nl|^  la  lar  apoit,  the  di^ Is  at  hand.** 

X«t%  hearts,  like  the  Autumn  leavea,  are  oast 

Hither  and  thither  by  sorrow^  tdast; 

The  air  la  heavy  with  want  and  ikm. 

And  the  ffleroe  war-tidlnga  we  ahrink  to  know; 

And  a  ery  of  aadueas  rings  ttuongh  the  land, 

Te^  **  The  nl^  Is  tar  spw^  the  d^r  Is  at  hand." 

Tt  Is  always  the  dariceat  before  Ineak  ot  di^ 
Drives  the  shsdes  ol  the  night  away; 
The  alienee  la  deepest  before  the  song 
Boista  Into  joyonuMSs  kmd  and  long; 
And  fliongh  In  Ow  sUUness  ot  night  we  stsnd, 
"  The  ide£t  Is  far  apen^  the  day  Is  at  band." 


E'en  now  atf  we  wiUt  In  the  shadows  dim. 

The  angels  are  sluRlDg  the  Advent  hymn; 

Faintly  we  hear  It  acrosa  the  anow. 

The  good,  glad  anthem  of  long  ago, 

And  we  aay,  as  we  think  ot  the  shining  l>and, 

"  The  night  is  tar  apent,  the  day  is  at  hand." 

Vor  Christ  is  eomlug,  the  world's  true  light  1 
And  HewUl  banlah  the  mist  ot  nl^^t; 
I>o  not  our  tronblae  prepare  Bia  way  ? 
And  the  night  make  ready  tor  His  great  day  ? 
Ob,  let  the  Joying  peal  tbrouf^  the  land, 
*\Tix9  night  la  tar  spent,  the  day  la  at  hand." 

Let  us  go  to  meet  Itl  How  ?  or  where  7 

Hay,  little  It  matters,  we  need  not  care; 

The  akles  may  be  stany  with  many  a  gem. 

As  over  the  flelda  ot  Bethlehem, 

Or  we  In  the  shadows  of  death  may  stand 

When  "The  night  Is  far  spen^  the  d^  Is  at  hsnd." 

AU  sbsU  be  weU  In  Oie  happy  nom 
When  we  see  His  tsee,  the  onoe  Iqwlybcm; 
And  glad  Is  the  message  that  comes  to  me 
Out  of  the  mists  ot  the  wintry  sea; 
For  a  Star  ot  hope  Is  above  the  land, 
"Th*  night  iMfar  $peni,  Ua  day  if  at  hand  I" 
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That  yonng  man  down  in  the  wilderness,  oh  t  how  he 
tboaght  of  his  father.   He  thought,  "  If  I  oonld  only  hear 
nj  father  say  *  I  ftn^ve  yon,*  I  woiild  be  happy/'  It  was 
pudrak  he  wanted.   That  ia  what  yon  need.   What  haa 
bea  the  greatest  abi  in  all  your  life  t  One  man  wonld  say 
COS  thing.   Another  man  wonld  say  another  thing.   I  oan 
tall  yon  what  haa  bent  the  gieateat  >in  of  yoor  life^  the  <me 
that  towen  above  aU  others,  the  ghastliest,  the  blackest 
dins  that  the  aonl  oan  oommit.  It  is  not  miuder.  It  is 
sot  tiielk    It  is  not  blasphemy.    Bat  worse  than  all 
thasseombined.   Itiatiiesin  of  driving  back  the  Son  ot 
Oodfrom  yonr  sonls,  and  reomoifylng  the  Lord  ot  glory, 
nd  tniapling  on  the  bleeding  heart  of  infinite  love  ;  and 
that  lin  we  have  all  oommitted.   To  that  chief  sin  you 
bars  added  other  laas.   How  many  ?  In  all  your  life  how 
aiay  do  yoa  suppose  t  A  thousand  f   "Oh  I  yes,"  yon 
iqr.  Fifty  thousand  ?  "Tea,**  yon  say,  "in  the  oonrae 
otnyUt^"  Ona  hnndnd  thousand?   "Tea.**  But  let 
nrtop  there.   One  hundred  thousand  nnforgiren  trans* 
aottens.    Sins  against  Sabbaths,  against  BiUesi  against 
Mmona.  Bins  against  God.   Sins  against  yoozsdl  Kns 
■gainst  the  Cross.    Sins  against  the  ministering  spirits 
that  come  to  defend  yon.   Sins  against  your  own  death* 
yonr  bthar's  deathbed,  yonr  mother's  deathbed. 
*»HriMt  ths  Judgment  day.  ^ns  against  the  ^oam 


d  heaven  and  the  grandeurs  of  etemify.  Bins  inexcns- 
ablcb  Sins  without  nnmbei;  All  nnforgiven  1  Ion  know 
how  rapidly  the  anowHakes  Oan  aocnmnlate  on  a  Winter's 
day,  and  you  know  bow  soon  they  aggr^te  on  top  ol 
the  Alps,  snd  then,  in  certain  oonditiona  of  the  weather, 
that  great  block  of  snow,  whioh  is  made  np  ol  little  snow* 
flakes,  shores  off  an  avalanche  on  the  Tillages  beneath,  de- 
stroying them.  So  the  sins  of  yoni  life — oold,  freesing 
tranuctiona  —  accumulating  aootmraiating,  heaping  np 
wrath  against  the  di^  of  wrath,  at  last^  if  unrepented  of, 
vrill  be  an  aTshoioha  of  darkness  striking  down  upon  yonr 
sonL  Th^  ssem  m<«e  like  a  okmd,  Uaok,  thunder- 
charged,  aflftdiwith  all  the  lightnings  ol  an  inooised  Qod, 
and  they  hover  and  swoop  about  us  unto  in  the  snffooation 
we  gasp  for  mercy  and  hope  that  a  gale  from  heaven  will 
blow  away  the  dond.  God  is  willing  to  lift  that  cloud. 
He  says  He  ia  long-suffering  and  patient.  He  is  tiie  Qod 
of  great  pity.  He  is  willing  to  blot  out  yonr  transgressions. 
He  is  willing  to  take  yon  in  the  arms  of  His  oompaasion. 
Oh  t  here  is  the  letter.  It  Is  a  letter  from  yonr  Father, 
offmded  and  outraged.  It  ia  a  letter  to  you,  the  wander- 
ingohild.  Hesays:  "Oomebackl  Oomabaokt  Thongh 
you  Bins  were  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool"  Pardon 
for  aU.   Free  pardon.   JSverlasting  pardon  I 

If  this  yonng  man  of  the  text  had  only  had  some  one  to 
come  from  his  father's  honse  and  say  to  him  :  "  Now  yon 
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Toor  estBte  irill  be  testored,  aod  jan  will  hna  a  gkniou 
greeting  if  yon  vill  oolj  go  " — what  a  comfort  it  would 
haTO  been  to  bim  I  What  he  wanted,  yon  want,  and  that  is 
oomfort  Ton  have  foond  this  world  to  be  a  rough  woxiA. 
Ton  bare  been  disappointed  again  and  again.  The  grave 
has  opened  and  taken  jonr  MendB — ^perhapa  jonr  yvrj 
beat  friends.  God  only  knows  how  many  tears  yon  have 
wapl^  how  many  sigha  you  have  breathed,  how  many 
groMu  yon  haTO  uttered.  Thece  is  in  yonr  sonl  «a  aohing 
Toid  the  world  oaimofc  fill.  Worldly  annunaent  omnot 
sOenoe  it  The  Inboieating  onp  only  makes  the  matter 
wwae.  The  mirth  of  yonr  godless  companions  oannot 
silenoe  thia  nnrest.  Yon  go  about  seeking  for  peaoe  and 
faappineas,  and  yon  find  remorse  and  angniah.  Do  you 
know  the  reason  ?  It  is  because  the  flower  yoa  are  hunt- 
ing does  not  grow  on  earthly  soil.  It  is  beoanaa  the  gem 
yoa  ate  digging  for  cannot  be  found  in  an  earthly  inin& 

Tour  great  want  is  a  hope  for  heavw.  We  oannot 
tlynja  stay  her&  Some  day 
yon  will  be  going  along  the 
street  for  the  last  tima  A 
little  after  that  yonr  friends 
will  be  goiDg  along  the  street 
where  yon  do  business,  and 
say,  "  Ah  I  the  shutters  are 
up.  What's  the  matter?" 
And  then  they  will  go  to  the 
oaid  on  the  door  and  read 
that  yon  are  gona  And  yonr 
friends  will  be  startled  as 
they  take  up  the  newspqser 
and  see  your  name  in  the  list 
of  those  who  yesterday  went 
away  from  time  into  eter- 
nity, and  you  will  be  seen  no 
mora  Yon  will  never  be  aeen 
in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle 
or  in  any  Ohriatian  aasem- 
fali^  on  earth.  The  world 
may  laugh,  and  shout,  and 
thunder,  and  ai^>laud — yon 
will  not  hear  it  Spring  may 
come  with  all  its  wealth  of 
blossoms — you  will  not  smell 
the  aroma.  Summer  harreBts 
will  throw  their  crowns  of 
gdid  at  the  feet  of  the  hus- 
bandman. You  will  not  lift 
your  head  from  the  dusty  pillow  to  look  at  Hum.  Frosts  of 
Winter  will  oome,  but  tl^  viQ  not  send  any  additional  dilll 
through  yonr  last  enoampment  There  will  not  be  a  single 
parson  in  all  this  audience  living  ^ter  a  while.  Some  of  as 
will  sleep  in  the  country  churchyard  ;  some  of  us  in  the 
more  pretentious  dty  cemetery ;  some  of  us  down  in  the 
deep  blue  sea.  But  where  will  the  sool  be  ?  What  will  our 
immortal  nature  be  doing  ?  What  are  your  prospects  ? 
Too  need  hope  for  heaven,  and  some  of  you  have  not  got 
it  What  have  you  been  doing,  my  dear  friends,  all  your 
lif^  that  yon  have  not  got  this  hope  ?  You  oould  have  had 
it  for  the  asking.  Have  you  not  asked  ff»  it  7  U  is  a 
moat  astounding  thing  that  in  this  land,  with  so  many 
Gospel  advantages  and  privileges,  x>oople  will  go  out  of 
this  world  without  any  hope  of  heaven.  And  friends 
atanding  around  the  room  vuting  for  some  little  indicia 
tion  that  all  is  well — waiting  for  juat  one  encouraging 
word  from  the  departing  spirit  snd  then  to  have  such  a 
on^  as  I  have  seen  him,  turn  over  m  the  pillow  with  his 
faoe  to  the  waU  and  breathe  feebler  and  fsebler,  and  then 
jost  give  one  l<Hig  dgh,  and  all  ovw. 


TIAOHIIIO  TUB  LITTLS  DTDlAm.— TBS  HBST  U8S0K  111 

ABITBIRTIO.— Sn  rAOl  67. 


I  invite  you  by.  the  tander  menies  of  God,  by  Um  woiUi 
of  yonr  soul,  by  the  tbundsrs  of  the  last  day,  by  the 
glorias  of  the  saved,  and  hj  the  smtiows  of  the  everiaat- 
ingty  disoomfitsd  I   

A  KIRGHESE  BRIDE. 

Tbb  EirghesSk  wKiig^  Eaxseks,  are  a  nomadiexaae  is 
Aaiatio  Russia,  roaming  over  Ou  Sir|^  steppes,  a  plilen 
extending  from  the  Oas^bn  and  Aral  Seas  to  the  Iztidi 
and  Ohinese  frontier,  where  it  skirts  the  Altai  Bfountaina 
They  number  more  than  a  million,  and  are  a  hardy  a&d 
vigorous  race,  living  by  their  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  horses 
and  camels.  Having  no  settled  abodes,  they  seldmn  torn 
to  any  mechanical  work,  and  manufactures  are  few.  They 
are  oonssquently  one  of  the  moet  barbarous  raoea  in  Asia 
Thedressof  themenoonsistsof  one  or  more  loose  frocks, 
wide  brousers,  odored  boots,  a  girdle,  and  a  ocmioal-ahaped 

felt  hat  in  Summar,  or  ftaned 
cap  in  "Venter.  That  ol  the 
women  is  nearly  the  same  ; 
but  the  more  wealthy  weai 
silks,  sometimes  finely  em- 
broidered.  On  oooasions  of 
pomp,  such  aa  weddings,  the 
dress  among  ttte  vrealthyviQ 
be  rich  and  striking,  as  mtj 
be  seen  in  the  sketch  id  i 
Kirghese  brida  Her  taU 
headdresi^  like  a  horn  of 
Lebanon,  as  well  as  ber 
richly  embroidered  cape^  ii 
eniidied  with  large  stlTar 
ornaments ;  the  vail,  hanging 
low,  is  dotted  with  gold ;  ber 
long -sleeved  robe,  aeen  be- 
neath her  mantle,  is  a  luA 
heavy  fabric  &om  the  loons 
of  Oashmere  or  Persia. 

llieir  dwellings  coiaiBt  of 
a  trellis>work  of  willow,  cor^ 
ered  with  a  felt  cloth  of  wool 
or  camel's  hair,  and  are  knon 
as  yurls. 

The  Eii^hese  tame  es^ 
and  employ  them  in  bnntb^ 
A  gentleman  who  had  tiavd* 
ed  among  &e  Kirghese  told 
me  he  had  seen  a  benrooot  swoop  down  upon  a  Inll-grovD 
deer  and  kill  him  in  a  few  minutes.  SometiuMs  lAn  a 
pack  of  wolves  has  killed  and  begun  eating  a  deer,  the 
feast  win  be  interrupted  by  a  pair  beareoodL  Twol^ 
will  attadi  a  doasen  wolTel^  and  eitiier  kill  or  disrs  ttm 
away. 

The  different  tribes  are  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other, 
and  have  a  pleasant  habit  of  organizing  raids  on  a  eoloaaal 
scala  One  tribe  will  suddenly  swoop  down  upon  another 
and  steal  all  portable  propo^  within  reaoh.  Thqr  ^ 
not  mind  a  little  fl^tin^  and  an  enterprise  of  thla  Und 
freqnently  results  in  a  good  many  broken  heads. 

The  ohiefs  bdieve  themselves  desoended  from  fhe  paat 
warriors  of  the  ancient  Tartar  days,  and  boast  loudly  of 
their  prowess.  The  Kirghese  are  brave  in  fighting  aabh 
other,  but  have  a  respectful  fear  of  the  Bussiana,  Ooea- 
sionally  they  launder  Bussian  traders  crossing  the  st^^ 
but  aro  caiefnl  not  to  attaok  nnlsas  the  odds  an  on  tbiir 
own  sida 

The  Bnssians  have  applied  th^diploma^  smoog  the 
Kirghese  and  poahed  t^^boondAiasArtaittihtfMithwaid. 
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They  have  porohased  tiOes  to  distrioto  controlled  by  power- 
fal  ohiefs,  and,  after  being  fairly  settled,  h&ve  continued 
negotiationB  for  more  territory.  They  make  use  of  the 
hostility  between  the  different  tribes,  and  have  managed 
«o  that  nearlj  every  fend  bronght  advantages  to  Boasia. 

Under  their  policy  of  toleration,  they  never  interfere 
with  the  religion  of  the  oonqnered,  and  are  carefnl  not  to 
awaken  prejudices.  The  tribes  in  the  subjugated  territory 
am  left  pret^  mnoh  to  their  own  wiU.  "Bwoij  few  yeais 
the  chain  of  frontier  poats  is  poshed  to  the  southward, 
and  embraoea  a  newly  aoqnired  region.  Weetecn  Siberia 
Ib  dotted  over  with  abandoned  and  enunUing  forte  tiiat 
onoe  guarded  the  boundary,  but  are*  now  far  in  the, 
Interior.  Some  of  these  defenses  are  near  the  great  road 
-aoroaa  the  Bataba  steppe. 


WHAT  THE  HZnUTES  SAT. 

Wi  are  but  minutes,  Uttle  thtngs. 
Each  one  (umlsbed  with  itxty  wfogs. 
With  which  we  By  on  our  unseen  traok, 
Antl  not  a  minute  ever  oomee  bade 

We  are  but  minutes;  each  one  bears 
AUttle  burden  of  Jo]n'an^  cares; 
Take  patiently  the  mlnntos  of  pain. 
'  The  worst  of  minutes  oannot  remain. 

We  are  bat  mtnutea;  when  we  bring 
A  few  of  the  drops  from  Pleasure's  spring, 
Taste  their  sweetness  while  yet  ye  Tiiaj, 
It  takes  but  a  mlnote  to  fly  mmj. 

We  are  but  minutes;  use  us  well, 
For  how  we  are  used  we  must  one  dayteU. 
Who  uses  mtnutes  has  hours  to  use, 
Vbo  loses  mJontes  wh<^  years  must  lose. 


ALEXANDER  THE  COPPERSMITH. 

AND  THE  CHUBOH  OOLLECTIONa 
Bt  thv  Bet.  Libot  AC.  Ln. 

Teis  artisan  in  oopper  liad  a  bad  notoriety  as  a  disturber 
of  the  Ohnroh,  in  apostolio  times  (IL  TUn,  iv.  1^  16). 
The  record  is  br!^,  bat  positive.  ^  "did  nrnoh  eTOt" 
aaya  VaxH,  *<The  Lcvd  reward  him  aooonUng  to  Ua 
works  f*  and  be  cantiona  Timothy  against  his  evil  maohin- 
ationa.  "Of  wbom-be  then  ware  also  :  for  he  hath  greatly 
withstood  oar  words."  The  preoise  nature  of  his  evil 
doings^  or  of  the  character  and  reasons  for  his  opposition 
to  the  words  of  the  Apostie,  we  do  not  know.  Bat  the 
brief  reoitol  of  the  Apostle  gives  him  prominenoe  in  the 
early  bistmy  of  Christianity  as  a  disturber  of  ehorch  oxder 
and  quiet,  and  projects  the  man,  his  nom^  calling  and 
charaotOT  in  the  Ohnroh  troable*  of  the  times  now  present 
and  pasaii^  away.  We  have  no  uifonnation  as  to  the 
particular  branch  of  the  oommerolB^  or  meohanieal  nsee  of 
copper  that  oconpted  his  mind  or  hia  mnscles — whether  it 
was  the  nsefol  or  the  ornamental  arts  that  employed  his 
time,  and  seoored  .him  oompetenciy  and  inflnence.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  a  **  ooppersmitli,"  and  that 
he  hod  inflncaio^  and  used  it  for  evil,  else  the  Apostle  had 
not  remitted  the  man  and  his  evil  example  to  the  just 
jadgment  of  God,  nor  so  graved  warned  Timothy  against 
the  man  and  his  wiles.  He  was  rich  in,  or  by,  ooppet. 

However  this  nu^ba  as  to  the  case  in  Ephesas,  it  seems 
hf  ocmimon  cmsent  of  the  Ohnroh  of  these  times,  its  better 
claes  at  least,  tiiat  Alexander  is  yet  at  wwk  in  ooppor— 
mainly  oconpied  in  the  manipulation  of  copper  into  coins 
for  general  oizonlaUon  as  small  change  in  currency,  and 
Jor  fecial  use  in  ohnroh  ooUeotions,  f<n  <agan>grinder8, 


and  gifts  to  poor  folks,  especially  as  they  so  impres* 
sively  express  the  estimate  in  which  one  holds  the  worit 
of  missions,  the  snpp(H:t  of  the  ministry,  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  end  other  objects  of  Christian  kindness  and  liberal- 
i^.  Instances  in  iUastration  of  the  prevalence  of  then 
modem  ideas  of  the  evil  doings  of  the  Ephesisn  "  copper- 
smith "  may  be  fonnd  in  all  the  chturches  of  the  land. 
Here  is  en  old  one  that  has  been  much  talked  of,  often 
qaoted,  and  almya  credited  to  Alexander:  *' A  minister 
who  had  {seeeoted  to  a  large  oongregation  of  ChristisD 
people  an  ol^eol  of  spiritual  valne  that  reqoired  great 
liberalify  in  the  grace  of  giving,  and  had,  with  great 
Christian  earnestness,  urged  them  to  give  cheerfully,  as 
nnto  Qq^,  for  it  was  God's  cause,  on  looking  at  the  ool* 
lection,  and  peroeiving  the  amazing  preponderance  of 
oopper  coins  and  the  frightful  soaroify  of  all  other  kiadit, 
turned  to  his  andience,  and,  still  ^ing  the  hats,  lifted 
his  hands  and  exclaimed  with  a  raefol  e^nwion  <d  fice 
and  voice,  *I  perceive  that  Alexander  the  ooppmmitli 
hath  done  me  mnoh  harm  I' " 

Becentiy  a  dinroh  in  a  foreign  land,  ttiat  had  been  lift- 
ing its  oollectiona  in  ogm.  basketa,  resdved,  poanbly  for 
greater  ease  and  oonvenienoe  of  the  oc^etora,  to  snbstitDts 
bags  on  the  ends  of  rods  long  enough  to  reach  the  end  of  a 
pew,  and  fonnd,  from  the  beginning  of  the  change,  a  nu* 
prising  depreciation  in  the  amounts  osnally  received.  In 
pews  where  silver  ooins  had  always  been  placed  in  tin 
baskets,  they  gradually  disappeared,  copper  got  mixed  up 
wiUk  them,  and  in  a  short  time  coppers  of  small  value  <Hily 
greeted  tiie  coljeotors'  ^ea.  In  a  basket  any  curious  eje 
can  aee  what  is  left  when  the  hand  ialifted.  In  abag,  a 
ooi^er  held  in  tim  fingna  in  the  month  of  the  bag^  aad 
dropped,  betxajs  no  aeorets— fa  only  aem  of  Him  who  ii 
InvisiUe— bttt  what  of  that  ?  He  tdls  no  aecrets  I— coly 
knows— and  remembers  and  remrds  cheerful  giving  I 
.**  Seen  of  men  '*  coaxes  silver  from  a  Christian  purse ;  "  not 
seen  of  men  **  errokes  only  copper,  or  shuts  the  purse  with 
a  snap  of  impatient  selfishness.  In  the  church  in  which 
the  writer  spent  the  Sabbaths  of  ohildbood  and  youth,  the 
long  staff  with  its  black  velvet  bag,  and  Ught,  shaky  tsssel 
at  the  end  of  it,  was  one  of  the  familiar  institutions  of  the 
Sunday  servica  He  has  often  watched  its  progreaa  to  sud 
fro  under  his  nose^  or  felt  ita  goitie  pressure  aoroM  bis 
Test— a  reminder  of  Avtj,  u  a  dae>Mll  to  the  ^  or  s 
dan  to  the  ear.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  feeling  uid 
fingers  of  the  ohorc^  pffieers  when  they  were  substituted 
by  open  basketa  A  man  oannot  drop  a  oopper  otnn  io  s 
I^te  with  so  gntafnl  an  air  of  aelfHMtiafttetion  ao  be  oin 
in  a  black  silk-velvet  bag. 

A  new  proof  of  the  ofiinion  that  "  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith '*  completely  dominates  in  the  monetary  affiibs  of 
the  Church  of  these  times  is  found  in  the  fall  and  seen- 
rate  statement  erf  a  Sabbath  Daj'a  colleetion  in  a 
ohnroh.  The  writer  inolinea  to  the  belief  that  the  toat 
here  given  ia  not  enseptional,  but  general,  and  really  re- 
presentative of  the  ohnrduB  ot  all  the  Protestant  doiomi' 
nations  ot  the  country.  The  exceptions  are  as  **  one  in  s 
thousand.**  The  annexed  statement  as  to  a  recent  ooUeo- 
tion,  in  one  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  churchea  of  Bslti- 
mtwe^  is  afloat  in  the  {npers  of  the  day  : 

**  A  GSDaoa  OOLLBoiioit.— The  ProMatd  Spi$ccpal  OhmAlUM 
ot  this  oltysivs  that  a  Baltimore  wmgragatlonot  787  persMSoa  a  i 
leoent  Sundi^  morning  gave  the  toUowiog  ofEortory:  193, 1  owt;  | 
16, 9  cent;  88, 8  cent;  and  128. 6  cent  ideoss;  61,  dimes;  66,  qoaf 
ten;  U,  hoIf-doUars.  and  a  $1  notsu  So  tdiat  497  persons  g&n 
tSiM,  leavtag  375,  or  one-third  of  the  c(»igregatton,  who  did  not 
give  one  oent," 

The  accuracy  and  precision  of  these  figures  show,  on  | 
the  one  hand,  the  absence  of  gaas-iiprlLand|On  the  ottttf 
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hud,  ts  to  pennu  and  offaringi*  an  hoiurt  ooant  and  a 
futhfol  statemeofc  of  the  naiilL 

To  one  not  aoeostomed  to  snoh  things  it  would  seem 
inoiedible  that  767  persons,  in  a  Chriatian  ohnroh,  if  they 
vera  not  an  assembly  of  panpen,  oonld  have  given  so 
little  to  any  ohoroh  object  they  understood  or  oared  for, 
or  their  pastor  presented.  Bnt  276  persons  did  not,  all  of 
them  tf^ether,  gire  one  cent  1  Of  the  497  contributors,  the 
total  given  was  $38.28,  <n  an  aven^  of  leas  than  eight  oenis 
eseh.  Of  these  givers,  859  do  not  go  beyond  Ave  oents 
each,  and  188  give  over  flight  ouits  oaoh.  •  It  is  a  siDgnlar 
foot  that  more  qnartoa  than  dimes  were  found  in  the 
hssket ;  the  half-dollars,  not  many,  bnt  cheery  in  their 
shiny  uniform — just  abont  enoagh  to  offioer  the  zags* 
muffin  regiment  A  $1  note  is  exceptional,  and  sits 
patronizingly  among  the  ooins  of  low  degree ;  its  presence 
in  such  a  plaoe  generally  evokes  wonder,  but  always  meets 
a  smiling  welcome — suggests  the  presence  of  a  stranger  on 
the  particular  day  of  its  appearance  in  the  basket,  who 
was  not  "to  Uie  manner  Ixnn,"  and  who^  perhaps,  waa  tiy- 
ing  to  ring  a  belle  of  the  ohnroh. 

The  facts  and  figures  of  this  ease  an  eminently  sOflSMt- 
ive  :  as,  any  and  every  one  who  gave  one  ontt,  gave  more 
than  275  persona  present  gave  all  pat  together  I  Were  the 
275  very  poor  ?  or  very  indiffarent  to  the  ol^eot  of  the 
oolleoUon  ?  or  was  it  from  pure  stinginess  ?  In  either  case 
they  deserve  Ohristian  commiseratioD.  Again,  of  the  497 
giveza,  one  gave  as  mnch  as  100  others  did  ;  eleven  gave 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  171  did  ;  ^d  859 
do  not  measnre  beyond  flvB  cents  each.  Possibly  ho  one 
of  the  assembly  gave  in  any  appreeiaUa  sense  "  aecocdiiv 
as  God  had  pcospeiad  him."  That  is  the  New  Testament 
rale  of  giving ;  but  it  is  very  little  regarded  among  the 
ehorohes  of  Christ 

We  have  one  other  illustration  of  the  too  commom  senti- 
mfflit  with  respect  to  the  ehnroh  relations  and  uses  of  the 
coin  of  "  the  coppersmith  "  for  pious  convenience  in  giving, 
that,  for  the  truth  of  the  case  and  for  *'  correction  and  inatmc- 
tion  in  righteousuees,"  we  desire  to  submit  to  onr  Ohrist- 
ian readera.  It  is  found  in  "Oabin  Philosophy,"  a  poem 
in  Scribner  for  February,  1881.  The  sable  philosopher, 
among  many  wise  and  true  things  speaks  of  the  uses  of 
Bumey,  especially  among  those  who  have  mough  end  to 
spare.   He  says : 

"  Se  people  pajrs  delr  blgffe3t  bills  In  baying  lots  aod  lan's ; 
Dey  scatter  all  delr  pioaynaeB  aronn'  de  peanut  Stan's ; 
Ce  twenties  and  de  fifties  goes'ia  payin'  ort  delr  rents. 
And  Beben  and  de  oisan-grlnder  git  delr  copper  bents.'* 

"  How  forcible  are  rtght«words  1"  Homely  and  true,  bnt 
sad,  is  the  combination  of  "Heben  and  de  organ-grinder, 
in  this  expressive  representation  of  the  nsee  of  Christian 
mwey.  With  indifferenoe  of  feeling,  in  the  absence  of  all 
sentiment,  and  without  sympathy  for  moaio  or  grinder,  a 
cent  is  dropped  in  the  cap  of  the  red-coated  mcmkey  &iend 
of  the  TiftT*T^*«—  and  vicious  tramp,  that  would,  perhaps, 
be  left  in  quiet  and  eomfoi^  to  repose  in  the  pocket  of  the 
Bame  person  under  a'rtirring  appeal  for  help  to  a  Ohristian 
enterprise,  during  the  hours  of  church  service  on  any  Son- 
day  morning  of  the  year.  If  "  organ-grinders  "  were  as 
common  as  preachers  and  churches,  it  is  at  least  possible 
they  wotfid  rival  "Heben"  as  depositories  of  "de  copper 
cental"  That  public  sentiment  should  have  cause  or  oo- 
casi(m  for  snoh  a  oomparison  is  aa  sad  and  humiliating  to 
Ohristisnify  aa  it  is  xeproaohful  to  Christiana. 

"  God  loveth  a  cheerfnl  giver. "  Bat  there  is  very  little 
to  he  loved  in  the  gift  of  a  cent ;  and  it  has  small  inerit  to 
cheer  the  giver  unless  it  is  the  offering  of  poverty,  or  the 
loTuig  self-denial  of  need.   Christ  commended  the  drop- 


ping of  two  mites  into  the  treasnie-ohest  of  God  from  the 
fingers  ot  m  widow,  not  because  "  two  mites  make  one 
farthing"  (abont  a  half-eent),  but  because  love  prompted 
the  giving,  and  it  waa  all  she  had  to  give.  Gifts  are  only 
acceptable  to  God,  and  benefloial  to  the  giver,  when  they 
are  in  harmony  wiUi  abilitg,  and  preserve  the  unity  between 
human  dependence  and  obedience  in  giving,  as  onto  God, 
and  as  of  God,  who  worketh  in  as  both  to  will  and  to  do, 
even  in  the  grace  of  giving,  aeoording  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  EQi  will.  In  this  respect  a  cent,  m  a  dim^  or  a  dollar, 
in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  neither  represents  prasonal 
Ohrii^an  integrity  as  to  ability  or  diaraot«,'nor  the  meas- 
ure of  the  divine  beneficence,  and  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  under  which  it  places  us,  God  giveth  us 
abundantly  and  lovingly  "all  things  richly  to  enjoy." 
Christ  said  :  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receiva" 
How  few  accept  this  and  reduce  it  to  experiment  1  But  it 
is  tme,  and  will  abide  the  test  of  trial  The  ability  to 
give  will  increase  with  the  practice  of  giving.  Give,  and 
it  shall  be  given  onto  you.  The  measura  of  cme's  Christ- 
ian liberality  is  the  true  and  faithful  measure  of  Christian 
eharaoter  and  int^^ty.  If  one  who  is  really  able  to  give 
more  give  only  a  cent,  mast  he  not,  in  his  own  opinions 
of  his  religions  self,  be  very  small  in  his  religious  feelings, 
of  lighter  weight  in  his  religious  character,  and  short  in 
his  Ohristian  hopes  ?  What  can  or  does  he  th  jik  of  "  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "?  or  of  himsdf  ?  either  as 
to  the  life  that  now  is,  or  aa  to  that  which  is  to  coma 

The  writer  protests  that  he  hae  no  opposition  to  cent 
contributions  from  little  children,  learning,  in  this  vmy,  to 
give  aooMding  to  atnlitj ;  or  to  those  gifts  of  the  poor 
who  desire  to  honor  God  by  givhig,  and  have  that  only, 
not  'always  that)  to  give,  A  long  life  in  the  ministry  has 
broTii^t  him  into  <dose  aoqoaintanoe  and  constant  inter- 
oonrse  with  tbe  mnltitadinous  patrons  of  Alexander  the 
coppersmith  in  ohurch  ooUeotions.  *  Bnt  a  burly,  broad- 
chested,  strong-limbed  man,  who  gains  money  all  the  year 
round,  by  all  the  means  and  arts  of  money-making,  and 
lives  for  selfish  gratification  of  his  own  love  of  the  world 
and  its  pleasures,  and  then  fills  a  plaoe  in  the  church  on 
Sunday  and  doles  out  a  cent  as  his  part  of  its  expenses,  and 
in  aid  of  ita  benevolent  entetpriseo^  he  confesses  that^  Ua 
snoh  a  one,  he  invests  a  very  small  amonat  ot  eharify,  and 
has  an  almost  uuapiaeoiable  minimum  of  respect  and 
patience.  And  yet,  in  all  onr  churches,  the  number  who 
fall  below  five  cents  in  giving  is,  very  little  above  those 
who,  in  the  case  given,  aotualiy  contributed  "not  one 
cent "  of  the  sum  given  to  the  object  of  collection.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  poor  showing  in  any  congregation  of  people 
assembled  in  a  Oliristian  churoh ;  and,  at  any  tlmc^  any- 
where, for  any  benOTolent  enterprise,  it  is  a  raprehendble 
exhibition  of  the  humanizing  and  liberaliziag  influence  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  graoe  ud  good  will  of  Ood. 


A  8I0BX  is  told  of  an  <dd  fannter  in  lOidiigan  wlu^  when 
country  was  new,  got  lost-  in  the  woods  several  times. 
He  was  told  to  buy  a  pocket  compass,  which  he  did,  and  a 
friend  explained  to  him  its  us&  He  soon  got  lost,  and  lay 
oat  as  usual.  When  found  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not 
travel  by  the  compass.  He  said  he  did  not  dare  to.  He 
wished  to  go  north,  and  he  "  tried  bard  to  make  the  thing 
point  n<Hi;h,  but  'twaan't  no  use,  'twould  shake,  shake, 
right  round,  and  point  sontheart  every  time."  A  great 
many  people  fail  of  the  right  direction  in  life  fmr  the  same 
reason  of  the  mishap  which  beftil  our  Wolverine  friend— 
they  are  afraid  to  take  the  Kbk  and  follow  just  as  it 
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RULES  OF  CONDUCT. 

Nevxb  betray  a  oonfidenoe.  Never  leave  home  vith  tm- 
kiud  words.  Never  give  promises  that  70a  cannot  f  ulfllL 
Never  laugh  at  the  misf  ortnnes  of  others.  Never  send  a 
present  hoping  for  one  in  retom.  Never  fail  to  be  pnno- 
tnal  at  the  time  appointed.  Never  make  jonrself  the  hero 
of  yonr  own  story.   Never  clean  the  nails  or  pick  the 


ing  abroad,  be  over^boastfnl  abont  your  own  ooontiy. 
Never  look  over  the  Bhonlder  of  another  when  he  is 
reading  or  writing.  Never  punish  yonr  child  fov  a  fault 
to  which  yon  are  addicted  yonreelL  Never  appear  to 
notice  a  scar,  deformity,  or  defect  in  anyone  preoent 
Never,  in  general  company,  answer  questions  that  have 
been  pot  to  others.  Never  arrest  the  attention  of  mi 
aoqnaintanoe  by  a  toooh ;  speak  to  him. 


THE  BOT8  AKD  THE  BIRDS'  HEBT. 


teeth  in  company.  Never  fail  to  give  a  polite  answer  to  a 
civil  qneation.  Never  present  a  gift  saying  it  is  of  no  use 
to  yoorsell  Never  call  attention  to  the  face  or  form  of 
another.  Never  read  letters  which  yon  may  find  addressed 
to  others.  Never  question  a  servant  or  child  abont  family 
matters.  Never  fail,  if  a  gentleman,  of  being  civil  and 
polite  to  ladies.  Never  refer  to  a  gift  yoa  have  mode,  or 
a  &vor  yon  have  rendered.  Never  assooiato  with  bad  com- 
pany; have  good  company  or  none.   Never,  when  travel- 


THE  BOYS  AND  THE  BIRDS'  NEST. 

It  is  a  bad  boy  that  wiU  steal  a  birds'  nest;  or  rob  It  of 
the  in  it,  or  do  mischief  to  the  baby  birds.  Yet  some 
boys  have  a  wicked  ambition  in  this  direction,  and  are 
always  ready  for  a  raid  on  the  nest  of  any  biros  that  may 
have  bnilt  within  reach.  In  the  lUnsttation  the  boys  are 
not  to  be  seen,  bnt  their  work  is  clear  enough,  and  the 
poor  buds  are  mourning  the  loss  of  the  treasure  they  had 
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laft  in  Che  nest  The  boy  who  will  rob  or  tease  or  tor- 
tore  ft  Urd  or  ft  beut  will  oommifc  ft  like  wrong  on  ftiiy 
of  bis  CbIIow  creatares  over  whom  he  may  hftve  power. 
The  apmt  of  the  tyrant  which  is  sometimes  so  terribly 
derveloped  in  the  adolt  man  has  its  origin  in  the  deeds 
of  injustice  and  omelty  done  by  the  boy  to  nnoflbnd- 
ing  monbera  of  the  bmte  ereation. 


head*  well  dressed,  oold  even  to  ohUlhiewi  ol  mcprwioa, 
reserved  to  teinilBiTenes& 
We  left  Denver  at  six  o'olook  a.il,  and  np  to  sevm  in 

the  morning  he  had  not  spoken  a  word.  The  passengers 
all  seemed  to  feel  jnst  as  I  did,  and  I  felt  as  though  it 
would  be  a  relief  if  tiie  man  would  speak  ;  but  say  what 
we  would  (and  the  company  were  all  very  sociable)  thia 


A  STRANGE  PASSENGER. 

Bx  THC  Bit  P.  Fkahkuk  Jones. 

Tt  was  before  the  Paciilo  Railroad  was  built,  and  when 
the  journey  across  the  plains  was  made  by  Btage-coaoh, 
tiia^  tm  retnzning  from  the  West,  I  had  takox  the  stage  at 
Denver  CHty.  Among  the  passengers  was  one  man  who 
seemed  to  attract  universal  attention— all  were  gazing  at 
that  one  man.  He  was  tall,  well-proportioned,  perfectly 
ereoi»  dark  complexion,  jet  black  hair,  heavy  full  beard, 
sharp  black  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  eyes  set  deep  in  his 


stranger  sat  there  hour  after  hour,  from  six  o'clock  A.H. 
until  seven  o'dodc  p.ic,  without  a  word  and  without  a 
change  of  oonntenanoe  even  in  the  midst  of  the  fun-pro- 
voking and  merry-making  oddities  of  onr  stage  down.  All 
sorts  of  oonjeetnres  concerning  him  were  flitting  tbroogh 
my  mind,  and  no  doubt  throngh  the  minds  of  the  other 
passengers.  Was  he  the  subject  of  some  great  disappdnt- 
ment  and  sorrow  ?  Bis  countenance  did  not  seem  to 
indicate  that.  Was  he  deaf  and  dumb  ?  His  eyes  did 
not  have  the  sharp,  vacant  stare  usual  with  that  class  of 

nnforttfnates.   Was  he  a  deteotivei  in^pnzaiut|(^  soma 
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nnknown  fagitiTe  from  jastioe  ?  He  wu  not  sorntiniziiig 
and  alert  enough  for  that  Was  he  a  judge,  whose  datiee 
had  acquired  for  him  the  habit  of  eternneBs  ?  We  had 
onr  jndise  on  board,  vfaose  meny  laughter  shoved  hov 
kaenfy  he  lelished  the  oddities  and  hnnuar  and  vit  of  our 
(dovn.  Wm  he  <me  of  that  ohtsB  of  dletgjmea  who  seem 
to  oaiiy  in  their  looks  and  manner  the  portentous  shadows 
of  an  undeveloped  awfulness,  which,  if  let  looa^  would 
extinguish  the  fires  of  youthful  vivacity  to  sappress  the 
sacrilegiousness  of  a  smile  ?  His  huge  oaue  by  his  side, 
his  cigar-caae  protruding  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
ooat,  his  flask,  which  he  oooasionally  took  out  to  illustrate 
the  principle  and  safety  of  moderate  drinking,  forbade  the 
supposition.  **  Who  is  he  ?"  "  What  is  he  ?"  was  re- 
peatedly whispered  txom  one  to  another  as  we  stopped  to 
mter  the  horses  and  the  passengers  alighted  to  straighten 
ont  their  limbs.  When  we  waited  to  change  hcnsea  (which 
we  did  every  twelve  miles),  he  wonld  get  out  and  walk 
about  alone  ;  and  when  we  waited  for  dinner,  he  sat  by 
himself  and  exohanged  not  a  word'  with  passenger,  nor 
waiter,  nor  landlord,  nor  driver.  I  was  repeatedly  on  the 
point  of  plying  him  with  some  question  that  wonld  STohe 
an  answer  and  break  the  spell,  but  somehow  I  relinquished 
my  purpose^  The  day  passed  o£f  and  the  evening  came, 
and  the  passragers  settled  themselves  into  as  comfortable 
a  portion  for  the  night  as  possibly  and  silence  reigned. 
Suddenly  the  spell  was  broken— the  man  spoka  Instantiy 
all  was  attention,  and  ereiy  eye  was  tamed  to  the  tall, 
dark  figure  that  was  sitting  ereet  in  the  oomer  of  the 
back  seat  in  the  ooach.    In  a  slow  double-basso  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  listened  to  your  atmversation  all 
day.  and  sereral  times  I  have  heard  some  of  yon  speak  of 
Ood  as  though  £b  were  a  real,  personal,  presen^l  living 
iutelligenoe  and  bong ;  will  yon  allow  ma  to  aak  you  a 
simple  qaesti(m: 

Directing  his  attention  to  me,  he  said : 

"  From  your  otrnversation  and  appearanoe^  I  take  yoa  to 
be  a  clergyman ;  am  Inght,  air  Y* 

I  replied,  "Ton  aie^  dr ;  thai  is  my  profession  and  oall- 
iog,  at  home  and  atvoad.'* 

"Then,"  said  he,  **allow  me  to  ask  you,  has  the  being 
whom  you  call  Ood  a  pl^sioal,  visibl^  tangible  nature  ? 
or  is  He  an  invisible^  immaterial,  intangible^  spiritual 
nature  ?" 

I  replied,  '*  Qoi  is  a  spirit — He  is  a  spiritual,  immaterial, 
intangible,  invisible»  yet  eternal,  living  reality  and  being." 

At  that  h«  tozqed  npon  me  and  said : 

"  There  is  no  such  being  I  I  defy  yon  to  pron  the  ex- 
tstehoe  of  sudi  a  being  I  Yon  cannot  prove  the  ezistenoe 
of  that  which  is  immaterial,  invisible,  intangible.  He  is  a 
myth,  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  an  invention  of 
priestcraft,  the  prodnct  of  the  dark  and  barbaroiw  ages  of 
antiquity  1" 

The  moment  this  came  ont  the  mystery  of  his  strange 
appearance  and  oondnot  was  solved— our  stamge  passenger 
was  an  atheist,  and  had  been  watching  and  listening  for  a 
obanoe  for  a  controvert ;  an^in  empfying  himself  of  his 
long-pent-np  bnrdoi  he  rushed  ahmg  with  a  xapidify  of 
speedi  that  wss  really  anumng. 

**We!],  my  friend,"  said  I,  "as  yon  have  challenged 
me  and  assailed  my  religion  and  my  profession,  I  will  an- 
swer your  question,  and.refute  and  dispute  your  assertion, 
inroviding  you  shall  not  intermpt  me." 

"I  shall,"  said  he,  ** impose  one  restriction  npon  yon, 
and  then  you  have  the  ground  to  yourself.  I  shall  aooept 
of  no  proof  from  the  book  you  call  the  Bible— the  Word 
<ji  God.  I  discard  the  book  as  a  fable,  an  imposition,  as 
unworthy  of  oredeno^  as  nofit  to  be  admitted  into  a  family. 
It  has  produced  more  mischief  and  done  more  harm  than 


all  other  booka ,  It  has  broken  up  my  oomforts.  My  wife 
became  infatuated  with  religion  and  faavii^  a  Bible  in  the 
house,  and  after  a  long  trouble^  and  seeing  no  hopea  of 
peace,  we  parted.  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  a  book  of 
that  kind." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  I ;  "never  mind  the  Bible^  we 
can  get  along  with  the  subject  in  hand  without  thai.  I  am 
sorry  the  book  has  done  you  so  much  harm  and  given  yon 
so  mnch  tronble.  Perhaps,  aitet  all,  the  old  proverb  may 
prove  true,  *  A  hair  of  the  dog  will  etnre  the  bit&*  Per- 
haps the  time  may  come  when  a  little  of  the  book  may 
cure  the  trouble  ;  but  we  will  not  oonoem  ourselvee  with 
the  book  for  the  present  If  you  will  have  the  frankness 
to  answer  two  or  three  dmple  questions,  I  will  endeavor  to 
relieve  yon  of  some  portion  of  yonr  trouble^  at  least  Allow 
me  to  ask,  is  there  any  difierenoe  between  the  product  of 
the  haman  mind  and  the  human  handf* 

He  answered,  "Tee,  of  course  there  is ;  anybody  oan 
see  that" 

I  then  asked,  "Is  the  human  mind  visible,  tangible, 
material  ?   Or  is  it  invisible,  intangible,  immaterial  ?" 

He  answered,  "  It  is  invisible,  intangible,  immaterial,  of 
course." 

"  Well,"  said  1^  "my  frfend,  if  there  is  a  diffluenoe  be- 
tween the  product  of  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
hand,  and  if  I  esn  thereby  prove  that  man  is  possessed  of 
an  invisible,  immaterial,  intangible^  sphritual  natnte  1^  its 
products,  wl^  may  I  not  prove  the  existence  of  an  invis- 
ible^  immaterial,  intangible,  apiritnsl  being  by  His  pro- 
ducts ?" 

He  replied,  "You  can,  if  you  oan  first  prove  that  there 
ia  anything  that  is  the  product  of  such  a  being." 
I  had  anticipated  this  atheistic  dodge,  and  ssid : 
"Very  well,  sir ;  it  I  show  yon  that  which  oonld  not 
have  by  any  possibility  produced  itself,  I  shall  i»ove  ood- 
clDsiv^y  that  thing  that  somebody  mnst  have  pro- 
duced it— it  must  have  had  an  author.  Then,  it  I  prove 
further  by  tiiat  thing  that  man  oonld  not  hate  produced 
it,  that  man  could  not  have  been  its  author,  that  nothing 
less  than  an  infinite,  omnipotent,  intelligent  beiug  could 
have  been  its  author  and  have  produced  it,  I  prove  thereby, 
not  only  the  fair  presumption  that  there  must  have  been 
such  a  being,  but  the  thing  itself  is  conclusive  proof  that 
there  was  such  a  being.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  rational 
oonolusion  to  which  we  oan  oome  respecting  that  thing, 
and  you  who  clamor  so  loudly  and  so  fleroety  tot  reason 
mnst  abide  by  reason,  and  aooept  eontdnrimta,  no  matter 
to  what  or  where  it  leads.  Here  is  tix&t  which  reasmi  tells 
yon  oonld  not  have  by  any  possibility  produced  itself^  and 
by  farther  inspection  and  examination  reason  tells  yon 
that  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  the  product 
of  man — the  proof  ia  conclusive  that  there  mnst  have  been 
an  intelligent  being  greater  than  man  who  did  produce  it 
The  thing  is  here  before  us— that  cannot  be  disputed.  Tt 
could  not  have  produced  itself — that  cannot  be  doubted. 
Some  intelligent  being  mnst  have  been  its  author  and  have 
produced  it— titat  is  settled  beyond  all  question.  Ibn 
oonld  not  have  prodnoed  it— that  is  oondnsively  deter- 
mined 1^  laets  which  exist  in  the  thing  itaelL  Nobody 
less  than  an  infinite,  intelligent,  omnipotent,  onmiscient, 
omnipresent  being  could  have  been  the  author  and  pro- 
ducer of  this  thing,  and,  therefore,  there  mnst  have  been 
such  a  being.  Suppose,  for  illustratiou,  that  we  were  to 
land  upon  some  island  where  it  is  positively  known  that 
no  human  being  has  ever  been.  We  there  discover  an 
immense  book  or  tome.  That  book  could  not  have  thought 
itself  out  It  could  not  hsve  written  itself  ont  It  oould 
not  have  printed  itsell  It  oonld  not  have  bonnd  itself 
apu  Ko  living  oreatnre  leas  than  aiLiatoUigen^  ml 
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ednoated  and  akilled  being  oonld  have  been  the  anthor 
and  have  prodaoed  that  book.  Man  ia  anoh  a  being  and 
capable  of  pTodnciDg  the  book,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
the  presumption  is  that  man  did  prodnoe  it,  bnt  the  proof 
19  poeitiTe  that  he  did  prodnoe  it-  Now,  my  friend,  torn 
yonr  attention  to  the  physical  uniTerae,  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.  Tl^ey  oonld  not  have  prodaoed  themselves. 
There  is  interiUl  evUmoe  of  tbongbt,  of  i^an,  of  calonl»> 
tioo,  of  skilL  This  internal  evidenoe  as  utterly  esdodes 
the  tfaoFDgtai  thai  they  oonld  htm  prodaoed'  themaelvas  as 
the  internal  evid^oe  of  that  book'  or  tome  exdndes  the 
thonght  that  it  produced  itself.  Man  oonld  not  have  pro* 
doced  the  physical' universe,  for  it  is  not  only  beyond  his 
capacity  to  do  it»  but  he  is  a  part  and  paroel  of  that  oreatioDt 
and  so  wholly  dependent  npon  it  that  be  oannot  snbdst 
without  it ;  and  in  tUs  fact  lies  the  proof  that  thd  universe 
was  created  before  man  had  his  being,  and,  tfaereforo,  fas 
oonld  not  hare  been  the  author  of  it,  beo*nse  it  is  neceasuy 
to  his  eziatence.  The  only  rational  conclusion  that  ve 
can  come  to  is  that  there  is  an  intelligent*  infinity  eternal, 
self-existent,  omnipotent  God  who  did  create  the  heavens 
and  the  earth ;  and  we  need  no  Bible  to  prove  this,  for  the 
fact  stands  indisputable  without  and  independent  of  the 
Bibla  The  invisible  natnre  and  attributes  of  God  are 
made  manifest  b^  the  simple  facts  of  nature.  He  must 
have  been  self-existent,  because  He  must  have  existed  be- 
fore the  nnivtfse  iraa'  created.  Its  destenoticm  oannot 
aSiaet  His  existence  because  it  is  not  depradent  upon  the 
nnivsrse  or  itpcm  any  condition  of  life  found  within  the 
uoiveneb  How,**  said  ^  "my  friend,  I  think  you  have 
very  unreasonably  and  very  wickedly  opposed  and  wronged 
your  good  wifew   I  think  she  is  on  the  side  of  reason^  of 


right*  of  truth,  of  intelligenoe.  Even  it  you  are  right  and 
she  is  wrong,  acoording  to  your  theory  I  cannot  see  how 
any  possible  Jiarm  c&n  come  to  her  ;  but  if  she  is  right  and 
you  are  wrong,  yon  are  a  doomed  apd  a  mined  man  for 
eternity  I  It  needs  no  alignment  to  prove  this  to  you,  for 
it  is  apparent  upon  the  very  faoe  of  things." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  curled  himeelf  np  in  the 
comer  of  the  coach  and  drew  his  blanket  up  about 
him  as  though  he  would  deep.  At  the  ranoh  where 
we  baited  to  change  horses  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
night,  he  alighted  from  the  coach  with  the  rest  of  us. 
As  the  ooaoh  rumbled  away  from  the  ranch  the  strange 
passenger  was  observed  to  be  missing,  and  on  Inquiring 
of  the  driver,  he  said : 

*'  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  lay  off  and  get  some  sleep, 
and  take  the  next  coach. " 

At  any  rate,  we  saw  nothing  more  of  him,  uid  when 
daylight  came,  he  became  the  subjeot  of  gencoral  remark. 
One  thonght  he  had  tak^  the  back  track  and  was  going 
home  to  hla.wife.  The  jadge  remarked  that  he  "  thonght 
the  fellow  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  futher  east 
he  went  the  more  evident  would  it  be  that  there  was  a  God.'* 
One  of  tiie  lady  passengers  thought  that  "his  wife  would 
be  better  off  without  him,  and  she  was  sure  the  community 
would  regret  his  return."  Another  lady  remarked  that 
"  the  Bible  said,  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is 
no  God';  tmt  tluB  fallow  had  said  it  out  loudj"  Our 
down  said,  "If  he  had  only  staid  aboard,  I  would  have 
passed  the  hat  and  taken  up  a  colleetion  to  bny  out  some 
heathmi  Ghinee ;  that  it  was  too  bad  to  see  a  poor  godleaa 
fellow  going  round  the  world  in  Chis  enli^tened  age  and 
Christian  country  f—i^iJtM  Weekljf. 


A    NEW  FASHION. 


Is  HOT  this  a'new  faahion— a  pretty  one,  too— 

As  beoomlng  as  feathers  and  lace  ? 
M  least,  so  It  appears,  pretty  maiden,  for  you, 

As  It  seta  off  yonr  bonny  bright  fiwel 

BhaU  I  call  you  a  l^pe  of  the  Summer,  fair  maid, 

So  sunny  and  smiling  and  gay  ? 
Tet  the  Spring  and  the  Antamn  their  tribute  have  paid. 

And  old  Winter  blmseU  said  not  ui^. 

For  the  Bpring  gave  her  violets  sweet  for  your  eyes. 
And  the  Autnmn  his  rich  golden  brown 

To  deok  your  loog  tresses,  and  oold  Winter  skies 
for  your  neok  sent  their  white  showers  down. 

Sot  Bummer  has  given  her  bloom  to  your  cheeks. 
And  the  sunll^it  that  mantles  them  o'er ; 

And  the  jo]^of  her  noon  in  yoor  happiness  speaks, 
for  sore  maid  never  smiled  so  baforel 


Ab,  amid  the  fair  flow'rs  of  the  fair  Summer-time^ 

You  the  fairest  I  surely  may  deem. 
And  the  best  to  Inspire  my  poor  tribute  of  rhyme. 

And  Illumine  love's  Innocent  dream  1 

Ah,  I  pray  that  no  fashion  may  trouble  your  n^lnd 

Less  harmfal,  loir  maiden,  to  see 
Than  the  bonny  new  fashion  wlilob  yonder  t  find 

Peeping  ont  from  that  o'eiiianging  tieel 

For  it  Is  not  In  trappings  of  wealth  and  o(  pride 
That  true  joy  of  the  heart  may  tie  found. 

Bat  where  peaoa  and  content  Is,  there  all  things  beside^ 
Like  a  fair  flowing  spring,  will  abound. 

And  my  pr^er  for  yon,  maiden,    earnest  and  tme— 

May  Summer  for  you  never  end  I 
Hay  the  sunlight  of  peaoe  o'er  your*  soul  shed  its  hue. 

And  all  blessings  yonr  footsteps  attend  I 


At  the  recent  Andover  examinatious  a  student  was  ad- 
vocating the  written  method  of  preaching  for  young  min- 
iatera,  as  against  the  extempore,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  ia  a 
seourify  against  laziness  such  as  the  extempore  habit  is 
likely  to  induce.  "  Buti"  interrupted  one  of  the  trustee^ 
"dont  yon  think  a  minister  who  writes  hia  sermons  may 
BhoT  his  hudness  1^  preadiing  old  lernunu  ?"  *■  Oh,  that 
eomes  later  oa  in  lite,"  replied  the  student,  with  a  knowing 
look.  Some  laughter  followed  this  reply. 

Pbotbstaut  missionaries  went  to  Oeylon  about  Bixty>flve 
7ttn  aga  There  are  now  about  thirty  European  and 
Amerioui  missionaries  in  the  island,  ninefy  native  minis- 
ter and  abont  thirty  thousand  native  Christians.  Six 


years  ago  there  was  but  one  Christian  church,  in  Japan, 
and  every  Christian  effort  was  frowned  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  dictation  of  the  heathen  priests ;  now  there 
are  thizfy-six  Ohristian  churches,  and  (me  hundred  young 
men  are  stuping  fax  the  minisby. 

EvEBT  Ohristian  should  cultivate  a  thorough  and  satis- 
factory experience  with  Christ,  not  only  for  his  own  salva- 
tion, but  for  the  salvaticm  of  others  as  welL  Many  a  soul 
trying  to  come  into  the  light  has  been  greatly  helped  by 
the  dear  testimony  rendered  by  those  who  had  been  with 
Christ  How  disheartening  to  one  seeking  to  know  God, 
to  hear  a  member  of  the  church  oompMitjng  of  hi&oold- 
ness  and  lack  of  enjoyment  Ip,^.^.^^^     GoOg  Ic 
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ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT. 

.    THE  BTOBY  OF  A  OOOD  MAN'S  LIFE. 
BZ  BOBIBI  DODOB. 

**  Wbxn  tbe  admonitioiui  of  our  mortality,  of  wMoh  ve 
•ZB  all  too  villing  to  be  inoredaloiu,  fall  saddenly  into  the 
midst  of  onr  pleuant  and  lifelong  asBociates,  and  npon 
one  of  tfafi  most  eminent  in  {rabIio«  prof eiaional  and  lainte 
life,  tar  worthy  deeds  and  oharitiee,  it  is  a  cherished  daty  of 
hit  snrvivoica  to  reheaxaeliia  life's  history,  not  aalj  in  its  pnb- 
lio  honors  and  record— ao  often  only  vrit  in  vater— bnt  to 
ezprees  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  by  a  pn^mr  estimato  of 
his  qnalitiea  of  mind  and  heart 

Eraatns  Comeliufl  Benedict  ma  the  second  son  in  the 
funily  of  seven  ohil- 
dren  of  the  Ber.  Joel 
T.  Benediot^  a  Presby- 
terian eleigjinan,  and 
ma  b«n  at  Biniiftnd, 
a  BDksU  Tillage  of  Oon- 
neetieafi  on  the  Sound, 
about  tea  miles  east  of 
Kev  Haven,  where  his 
father  was  pastor  of  the 
village  chnrch.  His 
father,  burdened  with 
a  large  family,  and  in 
fsBble  health,  but  of 
flndnent  alnlxlji  waa 
Dorer  (ortonnta  in  Sa- 
lary or  permanenoe  in 
any  (tf  hia  numorons 
nizal  ehuroh  settle- 
ments. His  mother's 
family  name  was 
Vheeler,  she  being, 
like  his  father,  a  native 
of  Cramectient  His 
first  lineal  anoestor  in 
the  State  of  New  York 
wu  Thomas  Benedict, 
who,  boni  in  England, 
became  an  original  set- 
tler of  Jamaica,  L.  L, 
and  waa  by  Oovemor 
Stnyvesant,  in  1663, 
appointed  magistrate 
tber&  The  father 
changed  his  parish 
irithont  reUering  the 
family  fortune,  until 
1816  ftnmd  liim  minister  of  the  dinxoh  in  the  frontier  set- 
tlement or  hamlet  of  Ohatbam  Fonr  Oomen,  Columbia 
Oonnfy,  State  of  New  York.  Erastus  had  assiduously  ab- 
sorbed all  that  the  free  schools  of  the  several  villages  of  his 
other's  derioal  settlements  oould  give  of  learning,  and 
added  all  that  his  home  and  other  chance  books  oould  yield; 
and  being  emutrained  to  support  himaeU  from  an  early  age, 
b^m  at  sixteen  as  teacher  in  the  disfaiot  school,  and  at  the 
BUDS  time  a  stadioniis  aeU-denying  prepaiatint  for  oollega 
b  two  years  he  had  omned  well  his  last  lesson,  and  gathered 
ap  Us  whole  property,  save  his  energy  and  hope,  into  a  oar- 
hrt^bag  on  h^  shoulder — being  only  a  few  preoions  bo(^, 
simple  changes  of  clothing,  and  a  cash  capital  of  Jive  dol- 
lars, the  meagre  and  hard-won  savings  from  the  poor  reward 
of  his  labor  as  teacher— and  left  home  for  lif^  walking  the 
whole  distance,  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  to  Williams- 
town,  Hasa.,  saving  Ids  little  reserre  by  the  friendly  hoe* 
TOk  Z.  No.  1.-6. 


I  f-^,  .'III? 


isAsnn  b  anoDicT; 


pitaHty  of  the  soatteied  seWan  on  the  sKmntain  load^ 

He  presented  himself  at  Williams  College  for  examinatiout 
and  waa  found  so  thorough  and  advanced  as  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Sophomore  Class,  where  he  continued  the  same  stn- 
dions  self-dieoipline,  supporting  himself  by  tuition  of  his 
fellow-stndento  until  be  graduated  with  honor  in  1821. 
He  afterward  oontinued  his  academical  pniamts,  as  tntOT  in 
his  Ahna  Mater,  and  in  Johnstown  and  Newburgh  Acad- 
emies, while  pr^wring  for  the  Bar  of  tiiis  Slater  to  which 
be  was  admitted  in  1824— like  PrteidenV  OaifleU,  whoae 
early  life  and  studious  devotion  were  of  similar  oranplez- 
ion ;  but  the  hardships  of  Mr.  Benedict's  youth  were  made 
still  more  severe  by  the  war  of  1812-15,  and  its  exhausting 
donand  upon  an  enfeebled  country,  and  especially  on  the 
rural  frontier  settleKfl.   WiUiams  CoU^fc,  for  its  eoonomy, 

and  liberality  with  re- 
sources as  tutor,  as  it 
did  Garfield,  attracted 
young  Benedict,  where 
^e  sednlons  pnrsuit  of 
classioBl  learning  grew 
with  him  into  an  ab- 
sorbing taste  pervad- 
ing all  his  after  life. 

His  life  career,  be- 
ginning with  and  trs- 
relingfar  down  tiie  cen- 
tury, waa  of  ^sterna- 
tic  cheerful  and  active 
mental  industry  and 
perseTStanoa  Although 
not  endowed  with  that 
rare  gift  of  genius,  the 
divine  inspiration  con- 
ferred on  BO  few  in  all 
history,  his  sedulous, 
economizing  toil,  with 
his  elastic  vigor  and 
spirit,  BocompliShed  fsr 
greater  practical  re- 
sults. Almost  all  of  our 
lawyers  know  his  earn- 
est self-dedication  from 
the  ontset  to  the  then 
comparatively  untrod- 
den field  of  Admiralty 
Law  and  Practice,  by 
his  early  connection. 
The  special  and  new 
attractions — the  requi- 
site xeaesroh  into  the 
depths  of  antiqnify  tox 
the  onstoms  and  laws  of  the  see,  of  the  Boman  world,  medi- 
eval and  modem  oonuneroe,  with  its  ever-expanding  area  of 
rights  and  remedies — afforded  to  his  mind  congenial  study, 
and  furnished  hir"  early  with  an  extensive  and  profitable 
practice,  steadfastly  pursued  to  the  last  days  of  his  length- 
ened life,  and  yielded  its  mature  fruits  in  his  new  and 
valuable  standard  "  Treatise  on  the  Admiralty  Jurisdiction 
and  Practice  in  the  United  States."  At  the  Bar,  without 
aspiring  to  rheUnioal  lum(n%  ho  was  conqiicnons  for 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  ease  and  its  skillful  pre- 
sentation, fertile  in  emergen<7,  and  astute  in  peroeption  of 
his  adversaries*  strong  or  weak  points,  and  readiness  to 
meet  or  master  in  the  contention  ;  but  always  within  the 
limits  of  white-souled  truth  and  honor.  With  these  reli- 
able elements  of  success  in  his  daily  life  and  character,  be 
was  early  marked  and  sought  after  for  official  trusts  ;  and 
warmly  espousing  the  prinoigte^.  af^ 
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now  the  Bepmblioftn  Party,  in  1840  he  was  chosen  aasiBt- 
aat  aldamuHt  and  afterward  alderman,  when  it  was  of 
hoiun ;  ud  having  been  an  offloer  for  some  time  before  of 
the  old  Fablio  Sobool  Sooiefy,  in  18^  was  ohosen  a 
tnuteeof  oonunm  Bohoob  in  New  York  OU^.  This  tnut 
was  especially  fitting,  and  he  oontinned  in  its  laithfol  and 
nnrewarded  serrioe  till  near  the  dose  of  his  Ufa.  From 
1860  to  1868.  and  when  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ednoa- 
tion.  and  for  some  time  its  president,  we  owe  to  him 
especially  the  foondation  of  the  College  of  the  Oity  of  New 
York ;  and  from  an  early  period  to  the  olose  of  Ids  life  he 
as  faithfully  serred  as  trustee  of  his  Abna  JUbteT^WiUiams 
Oolleg&  His  eonspicaona  nal  in  the  canae  of  eduoation 
raised  him  in  1855  to  the  Taloed  dignify  of  Regent  of  the 
Stete  UniTeraity,  which  he  hdd  with  snoh  marked  fidelity 
for  twenfy-three  yeers»  that  in  1878,  <»i  the  deoease  of 
Ohancellor  Prayn,  he  was  elected  his  aaeoesscor,  and  bore 
those  well-won  honors  to  his' grave. 

In  1818  he  served  with  credit  in  the  State  Assembly,  and 
also  in  one  snbseqaent  session;  and  in  1871-2  in  the 
Senate,  acting  as  chairman  of  important  committees,  with 
a  good  record  of  efficient  and  thorough  work.  The  story 
of  this  busy,  fruitful  life — verily  a  **  benediction  "  to  our 
generation— is  not  yet  half  told.  During  most  ol  his  life 
he  was  an  aotiva  member  and  officer  of  the  New  Xwk  His- 
torioal  Society  :  Tioe-Fresident,  Ohairman  ot  ita  Ezeontiva 
Oommittee,  and  frequently  delivered  elabcffate  addresses 
before  it ;  he  was  Gbvemor  of  the  State  Woman's  Hospital, 
and  Tmatee  of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Oondition  of  the  Poor,  and  also  of  numerous  religions  soci- 
eties  oonueotedwith  the  Beformed  Chnroh,  of  which  he  was 
a  prominent  member  &om  1864.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  St  Kioholas  Society  on  the  seoond  day  of  December, 
1861,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  was  punctual,  prompt  and 
oninently  actual  in  attendance  to  its  duties.  I  have  faintly 
outlined  the  external  and  multiplied  activities  of  his  life. 
He  was  pre-eminent  for  otnuwientiouB  fldelify  to  every 
engagement,  public  or  private  express  or  implied,  and 
adhered  to  his  oft-expressed  rule  never  to  join  any  assooiar 
tion,  howevtf  meritorious,  unless  he  oould  pnnotnally 
attend  its  meetings  and  perform  his  duty  as  a  member. 
The  best  and  happiest  hours  of  his  life  we^  in  his  eboioe 
lilwary  at  home,  whose  shelves  are  heavily  laden  with  rare 
books,  that  were  his  most  intimate  friends  and  companions. 
How  many  happy  evenings  have  ve  passed  together  there, 
studying  together  the  changing  sense  ot  medieval  Latin 
or  Qrae^  and  searching  out  tiie  primitivee  of  our  English 
language,  with  their  oountlees  historic  associations,  ever 
enliv^ed  by  his  cheery  wit  and  exhanstiess  memories. 
He  was  my  cherished  and  revered  friend  and  intimate  as- 
sociate from  my  school  years,  and  in  all  my  acquaintance 
with  sohoUrly  minds,  many  of  whom  may  have  surpassed 
his  acquisition,  few  have  shown  more  persevering  industry 
and  earnest  asal  in  such  pursuits,  though  in  the  midst  of 
such  nowding .  cares  of  public^  professional  and  aooiat 
toistL 

Literatiue  was  not  merely  a  ohosen  relaxation  witii  Uc 
Benedlot,  but  his  favorite  systematie  study,  panned  with 
the  same  oonstant  indnstry  as  the  more  serious  aims  of 
his  lifeb  Through  all  my  long  and  familiar  acquaintance 
I  never  knew  him  to  be  without  a  special  literary  study, 
always  in  his  thoughts  for  his  first  leisure,  and  resumed 
with  new  zeal  after  every  interruption.  This  was  habitual 
mental  disciidine  with  him,  and  contributed  much  to  his 
material  snooess  as  well  as  to  his  cheerful  enjoyment  and 
cultured  xeflnemenb  These  studious  habits,  so  early 
settled,  oonbolled  him  to  leave  no  to|de  of  interest  nn- 
seardhed,  and  to  wrile'oai  folly  his  notes,  whidi  took  form 
either  w  leotoxes,  addresMik  reviews  for  magazineB  or 


contributions  to  the  newspaper  press ;  and  in  that  ihape 
we  find  over  one  hundred  of  snoh  ocoanonal  pniwu&ua 
in  print,  and  many  manuscripts  on  a  great  divairt^  of 
topics,  from  the  natural  aoienoee,  politioal  eoonmny,  edu- 
cation, belles-lettres,  ^glidi  language,  dassieal  stofUes, 
odlege  addreasea^  Amerinan  history,  and  many  others  ot 
intereet  and  still  of  value  to  the  puUio,  but  especially  m 
developing  his  own  mental  growth. 

He  gave  much  time  and  study  to  the  Latin  hymns  <rf 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  attributed  to  saints  and  mu- 
tyn.  Their  obscure  and  often  undassio  Latiuity,  as  well 
as  their  sublimity  and  pathos,  were  an  unfailing  subject  of 
his  admiring  study ;  and  as  a  method  of  mastery,  to  ba 
assured  'of  the  precise  meaning,  and  of  self-culture,  ha 
grew  into  the  halut  ot  oareful  rl^thmioal  transhtiMi, 
whioh  he  legularfy  oommnnieatBd  to  tibe  ChritHtm  hMB^ 
gencer  as  experiment^  and  then,  aft«  oaretul  xevisioD, 
they  formed  his  valued  volumes  ot  the  Uedleval  Hymiu. 
These  consecrated  songs,  that  have  been  chanted  at  the 
marfyr's  stake  in  the  Coliseum,  when  the  first  Christians 
were  butchered  for  a  Boman  holiday,  and  have  rolled 
the  loftiest  of  all  human  thoughts  and  musical  speeob 
through  all  the  ages  and  churches  ever  since,  proved  to 
himastndyotalworbinginterest.  HisstudiesintfaeGngUali 
hmguage,  its  sources  and  historic  growth,  inrogressed  fu 
into  the  area  otMuller.  Trendi.  Weiss^  and  other  soholata, 
and  cfflitribnted  to  his  speoial  enjoyment  ot  foreign  toim, 
ot  whioh  he  brought  home  mai^  cherished  sonvoiirs  tA 
value^  aod  published  a  clever  acoount  in  his  "Bun 
Through  Europe,"  that  has  reached  several  editions. 

Although  exemplary  in  his  Christian  life,  la  all  relations 
his  spirit  was  always  catholic  and  liberal ;  abounding  in 
charity  of  thought,  word  and  act  With  him  it  vaaj  be 
said,  as — 

"  With  others,  a  dWiner  creed 
Was  living,  as  the  lives  they  lead. 
The  passing  of  their  beautUnl  feet 
Blesses  the  pavement  ot  the  street; 
And  all  their  looks  and  words  repeat 
Old  Poller's  saying,  wise  and  sweeti 
'  Not  as  a  vnltnre,  but  a  dove. 
The  Holy  Ohost  came  from  above.'* 

Though  of  slight  physical  frame  and  strength,  and  great 
norvotts  and  incessant  mental  and  bodily  activi^  to  his 
last  hour,  I  cannot  recall  in  our  long  intimatiy  any  sszioaa 
illness  dwcking  his  elastiidty  <d  spirit  and  vigtnous  fidsli^ 
to  duty,  that  made  him  a  otmstant  Inveler  both  in  hk 
Summer  vacation,  as  well  as  to  Williams  College,  Albany, 
Washington  and  Virginia,  whence  he  returned  in  men 
than  buoyant  health  and  spirits  in  October  last  Our  last 
interview,  on  a  deferred  appointment,  was  on  Uonday,  ths 
18th  of  last  October,  when  his  oheery  spirits  overflowed 
from  unwonted  vigor ;  we  met  in  his  old,  easy  libcaiy- 
room  in  Wall  Street,  at  his  request,  for  a  brief  oonverss 
tm  the  afGurs  of  the  New  Tork  Historical  Society ;  but  his 
interest  therein  and  in  what  I  had  prepared  induced  a 
lengthened  interview,  x^dete  with  pleasant  anecdote  and 
teminisoenoe.  This  proved  our  last  meeting  on  earth.  Bj 
arrangement,  on  the  next  evening  he  was  to  present  ths 
subject  at  Uie  meeting  of  its  Executive  Committer  ot 
which  he  was  chairman ;  he  presided  then,  as  he  had  duie 
for  over  twenty  years  past,  and  retired  at  his  usual  early 
hour  in  exoedlent  health.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
the  20th  day  ot  October,  1880,  when  I  called  I  was  startled 
by  the  sad  intelligenoe  that  apoplexy  and  paralysis  had 
befallen  him,  and  he  was  but  partly  oonsoiouiL  On  Tx^ 
day,  the  22d,  lus  spirit  departed.  His  oaieful  TOgimot  at 
rest  and  adivlty,  frugal  diet  ud  abstinenee,  had  not 
averted  the  sodden  atroke  of  the  dark  angel  i  On  his  bst 
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Wifbdajf  completing  his  eightieth  year,  he  had  been  }oj- 
UUj  nniniaed  at  his  house  by  a  larga  aasemUy  of  his  life- 
kfagtdmiM,  and  ha  never  doubted  tiidr  emTiotion  that 
he  wSf^t  yrt  hope  for  many  yean  of  usefulness. 

Ai  we  stand  now  by  the  side  of  his  recent  grave,  into 
whioh  he  was  gathered  as  a  shook  of  com  folly  ripe  in  its 
aeason,  after  the  immediate  sorrow  of  his  sudden  death 
has  snbsided  into  olam  reflections,  and  try  to  review  his 
life,  we  shall  not  be  oalled  to  admire  recorded  researoh  in 
pooderona  tomes  that  are  always  destined  to  the  cobwebs 
by  the  advanced  stndies  of  snooessors,  or  other  literary 
prodootionB  than  those  selected  herein,  with  a  la^  store 
of  oooBBumal  efforta  in  his  favorite  pnnniiiB ;  bat  we  shall 
nthsr  find  a  ^roiunebical,  waU-vonnded,  gen^  i^stematio, 
indnrtrioiu^  charitaUe  and  tuefnl  lifc^  developed  from 
boyhood  to  the  multiplied  aethritlea  of  maturity,  so  that 
he  never  showed  the  intlrmities  of  age  or  shrunk  &om  any 
labors  beoanae  of  his  yearn,  and  never  relaxed  his  energies 
to  oontemplative  retirement  or  philosophio  repose.  If,  as 
vissiud  oi  cldf  "True  greatness  consists  in  doing  what 
deserves  to  be  vnitten,  in  writing  what  deserves  to  be  read, 
and  in  making  mankind  better  and  happio:  for  yoor  life," 
sordy  oar  departed  friend  possessed  suoh  noble  charaoter 
ialaiige  degree.  

TBIP  uaETIiT. 

Tbiv  Ughtly  OTor  trouble^ 

Trip  lightly  over  -wrons; 
We  only  make  grief  donUe 

By  dwtillng  on  U  long. 
Why  olasp  woe's  hand  so  tightly  ? 

Why  slf^  o'er  blossoms  dead  ? 
IThy  oUng  to  forms  unsightly  ! 

Why  not  seek  Joy  Instead  ? 

Trip  Ufl^tly  over  sonow, 

Though  sU  the  days  be  daAj 
The  son  mi^  dtlne  to>morrow. 

And  g^ly  sing  the  Isi^ 
Whilst  stars  are  brightly  shining; 

And  heaven  Is  overiuad, 
Xneowage  not  repining. 

Bat  look  tot  Joy  Instead. 


GET  WISDOM. 

"b  ia  qnite  oofc  of  date  now  to  ai^ne  that  ^Radom  and 
Knowledge  are  not  the  same  thing.   Who  in  his  senses 
suppoeea  they  are  ?  There  are  certain  &mous  lines  of  a 
devout  poet,  far  too  hacknejed  for  quotation,  which  assure 
us  that  "  knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one,  have 
ofttimea  mo  connection    and  which  go  on  to  give  a  defi- 
nition of  each,  which  no  discerning  mind  can  regard  as 
other  ttum  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Know- 
ledge^ I  do  not  Bay  merely  in  the  severe  sense  of  that  which 
la  flsUed  Soienoc^  but  in  the  latest  and  f  nllest  sense,  ia  as 
eanly  diitfaignidiable  bam.  wiadom,  whether  earthly  or 
heavenly,  as  anything  oan  be  frmn  another  thing  from  which 
it  ia  wholly  difEerent  both  in  faot  and  in  conception.  Not 
that  wisdom  and  knowledge  have  *'  no  connection."  They 
have  always  a  very  close  one,  in  practical  fact*  Wisdom 
founds  upon  knowledge.    Wisdom  founds  upon  the  dis* 
cenment  of  fautb ;  and  then  it  means  the  moral  choice  of 
i^  the  heart'a  ehotoe  (tf  it,  and  the  whole  soul's  resolution 
to  aot  vpm  it   Toa  cannot  imagine  wisdom  making  its 
eiiatenee  a^iarent  onlesi  knowledge  has  gone  befbre.  If 
yon  do  not  know  what  is  good  and  what  ia  evil,  what  is 
tnte  and  what  is  folse,  yoor  moral  prefwenoe  and  purpose 
can  be  no  more  than  a  latent  capacity  which  never  has  had 
the  idunce  ol  being  called  into  [sactioal  working.   Or  if 


you  are  so  intelleotoally  deficient  that  yoa  cannot  distin* 
gnish  truth  firom  fidsdiood,  right  from  wrong,  then,  how^ 
ever  resdute  yoar  choice  would  be  if  you  saw  tiie  grounds 
on  which  to  make  one^  yoa  oea  scarody  be  called  wiaCb 
For  though  the  opposite  of  wisdom  be  no  doubt  active 
Folly,  yet  that  wfaidi  we  call  Stupidity,  too.  is  very  far 
away  from  wisdom,  taking  the  word  in  any  reasonable 
sense.  There  are,  doubtlesE^  those  childlike,  simple  ones, 
all  whose  bent  is  to  Good  and  True,  though  their  eyes  be 
dim  to  discern  them  and  though  they  are  easily  misled 
and  hoodwinked  by  designing  men ;  who  in  a  better  world 
will  surely  be  endowed  as  they  have  not  been  in  this.  Mean- 
while, it  is  to  be  sorrowfully  confessed  that  extremely 
foolish  and  extremely  misdiievoas  things  are  oftentimea 
done  them.  So  nnaatisfaotMy,  in  practical  faot^  is  the 
Eeal  for  good  which  is  without  knowledge ;  is  the  moal 
element  in  Divine  wisdom  when  it  stands  alone,  in  monm- 
fnl  divorce  from  the  intellectaal  discernment  which  it 
needs  for  a  foundation. 

To  say  it  in  a  sentence :  Practical  knowledge  of  what 
you  ought  to  do,  combined  with  the  determination  to  do 
it— that  is  wisdom.  That,  witik  the  right  motive  and  the 
religions  sanetioi,  is  the  lear  of  Qod-^the  hf^^ieat  wis- 
dom of  alL 

To  choose  and  Qood,  and  to  tarn  away  from  Death 
and  Evil — here  is  wisdom.  To  choose  Christ  for  onr  por- 
tion, His  service  for  our  life-work  here,  His  heaven  for  our 
home  hereafter — here  is  wisdooL  It  is  just  the  most  sen- 
sible thing  that  human  being  can  da  Qet  this  wisdom. 
It  oan  be  got  by  any  rational  man  or  woman.  God  will 
give  it  to  us  if  we  ask  Him  fbr  it.  And  we  shall  not,  in 
fact^  in  this  highest  sense  get  wisdom,  nnlees  it  is  wrought 
in  us  by  the  tdassed  Spirit  For  tiumgh  onr  natural 
faonlties  an  equal  to  showing  ns  how  wise  it  is ;  ttumgh 
nature^  nnhelped  by  giaoe,  can  aee  that  it  is  a  madman's 
bargain  to  choose  sin  and  shame  when  offered  hoUness 
and  peace ;  thongh  it  be  phdnly  the  wildest  of  folly  to  say, 
when  God  asks  to  be  right  for  ever — and  that  is  the  sum 
of  the  Gospel,  that  is  the  New  Testament  in  a  word- 
though  it  be  folly  beyond  all  human  speech,  when  God 
asks  to  be  right  for  evw,  to  say.  No,  I  will  be  wnmg— 
and  that  iB  the  meaning  of  what  is  done  by  every  one  who 
rejects  Ohrist*s  salvation—yet  God  knows  how  and  why, 
there  is  that  hindranoe  in  onr  perverse  hearts  which,  unless 
the  Holy  Spirit  toooh  them,  will  hold  us  back  from  doing 
what  we  perfectly  know  we  ought  to  da— iim  A,Z,B, 
Boyd,  J).D. 


SINGING  THROUGH  INDIA. 

Bt  Philip  Pmuitps. 

Wb  never  enjoyed  a  more  pleasurable  ocean  trip  than 
from  Oeylon  to  Oaloatta.  The  noble  commodore.  Captain 
Parish,  held  prayers  as  regularly  in  the  cabin  each  day  as 
the  striking  of  tlie  morning  bellB,  Spadons  saloons, 
refreshing  punkas^  inviting  tables  |deasant  passengers,  and 
favwable  tneezes  conspired  to  render  the  voyage  delight- 
foL  Three  days,  and  we  anohtnred  off  lUCadras,  but  did  not 
go  ashore.  The  venders  of  sandal-wood,  ivory,  embroider- 
ies, fans,  images^  eta,  swarmed  the  decks.  A  number  of 
native  jugglers  periormed  most  wonderful  feats  for  onr 
entertainment,  leading  ns  almost  to  repudiate  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  those  which  govern  the  human  body,  and 
which  would,  I  am  sore,  put  to  shame  all  the  feeble  attempts 
at  the  supematuxal  praotioed  by  the  so-called  spiritual 
medinma  of  my  own  country.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
were  in  sight  of  the  lighthouses  and  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mighty  Biver  Hoofljy,  or  Ganges :  sailed  np  the 
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stream,  tiie  aeeaaef  on  whoso  banks,  though  not  parlloa- 
larly  tropical,  was  very  prettj,  althongh  not  enhanced  by 
the  many  briok-hilna  scattered  here  and  there.  As  we 
neared  the  "Ci^  of  FalaceB,"on  these  waters  held  in  pagan 
Teneration  for  so  many  oentories,  we  fonnd  them  to  resemble 
in  depth  and  width  onr  own  Hndaon,  as  it  appears  above 
West  Point  Landing  at  the  wharf,  amid  a  babel  of  diat- 
tering,  unknown  tongnes,  we  were  met  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  J. 
IL  Tbobnm,  the  American  missionary.  We  zemained  flvfl 
weeks  in  Galoatti^  seeing  the  aghta^  also  holding  sernces 
sometimes  twioe  each  di^,  in  connection  with  tiie  mission- 
aries of  that  citjr.  The  bazaars,  the  gardens,  the  great  ban- 
yan-tree, the  Kali  Ghant,  and  its  idol-worshipers,  all  claimed 
onr  attention.  'Twas  a  strange  scene  to  witness  the  crema- 
tion of  several  bodies  on  the  f  aneral  pilcb  One  hnsband 
was  in  the  act  of  burning  the  body  of  his  wife,  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  pile  of  sandal-wood,  hor  beantifnl  long 
hair  depending  from  the  ghastly  pile.  He  muttered  over  some 
rite,  when,  placing  rice  upon  her  month,  he  ignited  a  start 
of  bamboo  broom,  touched  the  flaming  Uadk  to  her  hair, 
and  nn  swiftly  around  the  Sacoetj  burning  mound  tiiree 
times.  He  then  turned  to  me^  and  aaid,  "Bly  duty  is 
done ;  can  you  td!  me  a  better  wi^  f  I  was  so  filled  with 
horror,  that  I  could  make  no  r^ly,  and  stood  in  silence. 
Hy  wife  not  desiring  to  look  longer  on  such  scenes,  we 
turned  away  to  our  htnne.  The  last  week  of  our  residence 
in  Oalcntta  was  rendered  especially  memorable  by  witness- 
ing the  enthusiasm  ot  the  people  who  were  preparing  to 
receive  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  the  future  Emperor  of  India. 
They  were  settiog  aside  all  other  matters  in  coder  to  do 
becoming  honins  to  n^alfy.  The  pr^iatations  were  on  a 
moat  gigantio  scala  Triumphal  arohea  bad  been  zeazed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  most  prominent  streefa^  grand  dis- 
plays were  upon  every  omner,  while  miles  and  miles  of 
pablio  and  private  buildings  were  festooned,  garlanded, 
and  decorated  with  rich  magnificence.  The  Hoogly  Biver 
was  crowded  for  a  long  distance  above  and  below  the  ci^ 
with  greater  and  lesser  ship^  with  sides  and  riggings 
most  profusely  clothed  in  bunting  re^nieeenting  all  nations. 
The  great  British  mui*of-war  Sen^  has  anohored  witii 
the  Prince  on  board,  and  prapazationa  for  his  landing 
have  oommenoed.  Tha  wharras  and  atreefa  are  densely 
packed  with  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  pet^le,  from 
all  lands  and  climes,  who.  mingled  with  the  gayly  dressed 
nativea  from  all  parts  oi  ^diaj  present  a  sbaoge  and  novel 
apeotaclft 


The  rajahs  and  maharalahfl^  native  kings  and  prinoas, 
sparkling  from  head  to  foot  with  glittering  gons,  dad  in 
rich  velvet  and  satin  vestments,  bordered  with  eilver  and 
gold,  proudly  wait  upon  their  finely  caparisoned  steeds  at 
the  front  of  their  bronze-faced  retinues,  with  the  finest 
feathers  pinned  to  their  turbans  with  dianumds,  which 
gleam  out  of  the  throng  like  so  many  resplendent  stars. 
The  reception  committee  have  strewn  the  walks  on  which 
the  Flrinoe  is  to  pass  from  the  landing  to  his  csrriage  with 
the  zazest  tzopioal  flowery  while  a  bower  of  evergreeiis, 
garlanded  with  beantifnl  aearlet  blossoms,  is  to  ahidd  his 
royal  pezson  from  the  raya  of  the  sun,  now  driving  his 
fiery  chariot  in  mid-heaven.  The  moment  has  come  when 
his  feet  first  press  the  soil  of  India,  and  the  canntm  from 
an  hundred  ships  welcome  him  with  hoarse-throated  thun- 
ders, which  caused  the  earth  to  quake  and  filled  the  air  with 
trembling.  The  Bishop  of  Oaloutta,  accompanied  by  Lord 
KorthootCb  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  a  large  retinue  of 
prominent  officials,  were  the  first  to  greet  the  Prince.  The 
f(«mer  read  to  him  an  address  of  weloomCk  then  came  the 
intxodnotions,  while  tiie  bands  made  the  air  zeuntant  with 
the  strains  <A  "Ood  Save  the  Qneen."  The  great  aasesi- 
blsge  then  famed  in  procession  and  moved  through  the 
principal  streets.  The  Prince  appeared  in  the  uniform  of 
an  English  soldier,  having  on  his  head  a  helmet  eat- 
mounted  with  his  three-feathered  plume.  The  exenases 
of  the  evening  were^  if  possible,  more  grand  and  imposing. 
The  whole  oit^  waa  in  a  blaze  of  illumination,  to  accom- 
plish which  every  device  for  turning  daAness  into  lig^t 
was  brought  into  usa  As  I  looked  upon  its  pageantry  and 
heard  the  multitude  hail  their  future  monazoh,  I  oonld 
not  help  thinking  what  a  day  ttiat  will  be  whoi  tiie  groat 
Bnler  of  the  univeraeb  the  "Prince  of  Feaosb"  shall  eoma 
to  claim  His  own. 

The  next  day  we  took  onr  departure  for  the  "up- 
country,"  seven  hundred  miles  north — our  first  railroad 
ride  in  India.  Most  of  the  people  avail  themselves  o!  night 
travel,  on  account  of  heat  and  dust;  so  at  11  p.m.  we 
started,  and  on  the  following  evening  came  in  sight  of  the 
tall  spires  stately  domcB  and  myriad  pagodas  andminazets 
of  the  famous  cit7  ot  pagan  teu^ilea— Benszea.  ^Hiis  old 
mby  has  2,600  heathen  temples.  We  visited  serenl,  among 
them  the  famous  monkey  temple,  where  hundreds  of  tbsse 
mischievous  animals  were  sporting  about  its  dd  doistera 
From  this  spot  we  sailed  down  the  Qanges  in  a  small  boat, 
called  a  (ffn^  and  whnt  just  bdow  <aa  of  the  most 
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prominent  localities  of  pagan  worship,  onr  little  oraft  was 
literally  snnxnmded  with  flowers,  the  greater  nnmber  of 
which  were  the  fragrant  temple  bloosoms,  all  haTiog  been 
swept  from  the  shrines,  on  whioh  they  had  been  offered  to 
their  mspeetiTa  idols,  and  oast  into  the  saoted  waters,  1^ 
the  priests.  Ne«r  bj  im  the  banks  of  the  river  was  atta- 
ated  the  bnxmng  ghaflt,  wbere^  after  dipping  the  dead  In 
tiie  waters  of  this  river,  they  are  laid  upon  the  fnnml 
pile  and  oonsomed,  their  ashes  being  gathered  and  con- 
signed to  the  stream,  on  small  boats  or  orafta,  or  sprinkled 
npon  its  bosom.  Nearly  all  of  these  heathen  temples  are 
bnilt  on  the  Ganges ;  and  now  that  the  English  oontrol 
the  QoTemment,  no  more  money  can  be  had  to  bnild  new 
ones,  or  repair  the  old,  the  oonseqnonoe  of  which  is  that 
many  of  theee  straatnree  are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  The 
lower  floors  of  some  are  snnken  sereral  feet  nnder  watsr. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  {heOangeib  so  silently  and  n^dly 
undermining  and  oan«ing  the  destrnoUon  of  theee  shrines 
of  heathenism,  brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  Scripture  pas- 
sage, "And  their  idols  He  shall  utterly  aboli&h."  Olose 
by  these  structures  to  false  gods,  farther  remote  from  the 
treacherous  waves,  stands  the  Christian  church,  where  the 
Gospel  is  preached  every  Sabbath,  and  where  white  and 
Uack  alike,  whose  faith  is  founded  npon  Christ,  meet  to 
praise  and  gloxUj  His  name.  Thos  God's  plans  and  pur* 
poses  of  salvation  are  marching  on  in  Beoares,  the  very 
tiuone  of  Oriental  Iddatry.  It  seemed  very  stnage  to  me 
to  ludd  my  soog  service  at  noon,  yet  when  I  saw  the  large 
ehnrch  compound  filled  with  gharri  and  palanqoins  I 
was  somewhat  rdieved,  and  on  entering  the  edifice  found 
a  very  appreoiatiTe  andience  of  English-speaking  people. 

From  here  we  took  our  departore  for  Allahabad,  a  fine 
old  oi^  presenting  in  some  respects  more  of  a  modem  Ea* 
n^teaa  than  Oriental  appearance.  Here  were  gathered  tvo 


assemblages  of  woTshipos  of  the  widest  distinction.  Relay- 
ing with  horse,  bullock  and  elephant  oonvqranoe,  we  went 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  look  upon  one  of 
the  great  heathen  /4te$  ot  the  Hindoos,  which  is  held 
annually  at  the  month  of  the  Biver  Jumna  where  it  ndls 
its  walws  into  those  of  the  Qanges,  and  is  consldersd  by 
the  Hindoos  the  holiest  spot  on  the  sacred  river ;  and 
hither  the  poor  heathen  make  annual  pilgrimages  ftrom 
hundreds  of  miles  around,  to  bathe  and  make  ofTerings, 
occupying  temporary  huts  or  booths,  in  which  they  offer 
their  wares  and  trinkets  to  purchasers.  Here  we  saw  a 
great  assembly  of  blind,  disfigured  and  disabled  men  and 
women  asking  alms,  and  hundreds  of  fakirs  or  holy  men, 
as  they  are  called,  with  their  faces  begrimed  with  smoke, 
their  bodies  sprinkled  with  dirt  and  ashes,  and  their  hair 
singed  and  matted— all  busy  with  their  iddatroiu  and 
Uaqdiemoiis  rites.  So  much  beafibenism,  in  its  vilest  and 
most  diluting  f<am8,  made  onr  sonls  si6k  and  onr  hearte. 
sad.  We  retnmed  to  the  oity  to  attend  the  other  gatbev> 
ing,  which  was  that  of  the  First  India  Bnnday-school  Con- 
vention, to  which  I  had  come  by  a  special  invitation  to 
sing  the  songs  of  Zion,  and  where  were  gathered  all  the 
leading  Sunday-school  workers  of  India.  Oh,  what  a  eon- 
trast  was  here  as  we  lifted  our  hearts  to  Jeens,  and  coun- 
seled how  we  oould  best  make  known  and  glorify  His 
name,  to  the  pitiable  scenes  being  enacted  npon  the  banks 
of  the  Qangee  ^SJ  poor,  deluded  and  ndegnided  men  and 
women. 

Uy  next  appdntment  was  at  the  City  of  Agra,  where 
stands  the  fiunous  Taj  Mahal  This  most  magnificent  tomb 
rises  in  solemn  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  centre  of  finely 
terraoed  grounds  on  a  slight  eminence,  some  three  miles 
from  the  dty,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  Biver,  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-five  acres,  laid  out  in  gardens  of 
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iadeuribable  riohness  and  beanl^.  But  if  ve  find  the 
jnajw^  erf  tho  outward  view  of  tiiis  wonderfnl  atrootnre  to 
baffla  onr  description,  how  oan  we  hope  to  depiot  its 
nmtohleas  wealth  of  loTelineas  within,  which  rests  rather 
than  wearies  onr  sight,  filling  our  sonls  with  longing  antici* 
pations  for  the  "house  of  many  mansions,  whose  maker 
and  builder  ia  Qod  " — a  home  of  everlasting  life,  instead  of 
a  mansolenm  for  the  dead.  We  were  permitted  to  see  the 
exterior  by  moonlight  and  the  interior  hy  lamplight,  both 
of  whioh  scenes  filled  ns  with  wonder  and  admiration, 
leaving  an  impreasiott  neror  to  be  efEaoed.  Seated  on  the 
marble  flow  boieath  the  dome  of  tliis  great  stmoture,  with 
my  family  at  my  side.  Superintendent  Smith  said,  "Suig 
something. "  Accordingly  we  aoonded  strains  from  "  Home 
of  the  Sonl,"  and  "  Hy  Aih  Oountrie,"  and  tiie  soft  cadences 
were  repeated  by  the  echo  with  oTOpowering  sweetoess ; 
the  melody,  passing  from  earth  to  heaven,  seemed  to  be 
oaught  up  by  choir  after  <dioir  in  the  ascent,  and  renttered 
by  millions  of  unseen  Tooalists  of  the  air,  and  could  only 
;be  oompored  with  that  whioh  some  time  we  hope  to  hear 
whw  tiie  angel  ocoitoj  of  glory  shall  descend  to  earth  to 
bear  onr  sphits  homei 

Zjeaving  Agra,  we  came  by  a  pleasant  ride  to  the  anoient 
sites  and  present  City  of  Delhi.   Heze^  as  in  Agn^  I 


gave  my  services  to  attentive  audiences,  and  went  on  to 
Lneknow,  the  capital  of  Code.  After  giving  aevezal  oon- 
oerts  in  this  oity,  ve  vidted  Oawnpoce  to  attend  tha  fizai 
session  of  the  North  India  Oonfereao&  The  datias  and 
services  of  this  Christtan  gathering  in  the  land  of  idolatrous 
people  were  like  an  oasis  in  the  deeerL  The  sermons,  the 
songs,  the  prayers,  the  experiences,  were  to  us  "  the  srbor 
beantiful,  made  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill,"  for  the  refresh- 
ing of  weary  travelers.  Our  next  jonmey  was  to  Bombay, 
whioh  is  the  greatest  commercial  centre,  the  finest  har- 
bor, and  really  the  '*  golden  gate  "  of  Hindoostan.  Here  I 
gave  oevetal  servioes— and  in  no  dfy  in  the  East  did  I  re- 
ceive a  nuare  hearty  weloomeb  My  family  zranained  in 
Bombay  while  I  made  detonrs  to  Poonoh,  Ijeenndrabad, 
Bangalore  and  Madras  the  latter  a  dij  of  one  million, 
and  espemally  noted  as  being  the  first  place  where  the 
English  commenced  the  subjugation  of  India.  Dr.  Duff's 
school  was  to  me  an  interesting  sight,  where  some  400 
natives  were  being  educated  for  business  and  usefulness. 
I  greatly  enjoyed  a  service  with  them.  After  spending 
two  weeks  in  and  about  this  oity,  working  in  connection 
with  our  missionariee,  I  went  book  to  Bombay,  760  miles 
of  dusty  trarelt  and  from  there  enibarked  for  Egypt  and 
Faleitin& 


HARD   PLACES   IN  THE  BIBLE. 

Bt  thk  Bbt.  OhabIiKS  F.  Dkbus,  CD. 

[  Ant  qnastKna  oa  text*  mnj  be  sent  to  Uie  Edltov  oE  Uie  Bohdat  Uaoaziks.  HotuM  oriuctom  Is  lavltsd,  utd  oonMbottons  oC  vlein 
et  others.  In  ngaxO.  to  texts  alreadr  Alsooeeed  or  ooier  pwdons  at  tbe  Holr  Borlptnies.  Th^  will  be  forwacOsd  to  Dr.  Osems  for  ose 
In  tbls  departmenb— XD.  StnntAX  lUoAzntx.] 


GmmiB  fv.  1,  S.  "  And  the  Lord  had  respeot  vo]fi  Ahet  and  hla 
offering;  but  unto  Gain  and  unto  his  ofEsrlng  He  had  not  re- 
spect." 

Thb  ground  of  the  aoeeptanoe  of  the  aacrifioe  of  Abel 
and  the  rejection  of  the  saorifloe  of  Gain  is  often  made  a 
question. 

For  onr  answ»  we  must  depend  wholly  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  our  common  sense  to  the  record  of  the  holy 
Scripture. 

Wherever  anything  is  mentioned  in  both  the  Old  Teeta- 
mmt  and  the  New,  it  seems  a  very  natural  thing  for 
Obristians  to  turn  first  to  the  New  Testament,  that,  by  its 
ligh^  they  may  be  able  to  nndarstand  the  record  in  the 
elder  Seriptnreb 

Tbe  first  mention  of  Abel's  name  in  the  New  Testament 
isbyonrliord  when  He  speaks  of  "the  blood  of  righteous 
Abel "  (Uatthew  xxiii.  85),  a  phrase  which  seems  to  inti- 
mate, especially  in  oonneotion  with  what  follows,  that 
Abel  lost  his  life  on  aoooont  of  his  righteousness ;  that  the 
only  reason  bis  brother  oonld  have  for  slaying  him  was 
that  Abel  was  good.  In  Hebrews  (zL  4)  it  ia  recorded, 
"By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  saorifloe 
than  Gain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteous,  Ood  testifying  of  his  giftfc"  In  Uie  next  chap- 
ter (xiL  24)  it  is  said  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  that  it  "speak- 
eth  better  things  than  that  of  Abel,"  a  batt«  translation 
of  whioh  ia,  "speaketh  what  is  mora  available  than  AbeL*' 

Of  Oain  it  is  said  (L  John  iii.  12)  that  "  he  was  of  that 
wioked  one,  and  slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he 
him  ?  Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's 
righteous." 

In  the  Epistle  of  Jude  certain  men  are  desoribed  as  "  un- 
godly men*  taming  the  grace  of  our  Qoi  into  lasdvious- 
nees,  and  denying  tiie  only  Lord  God,  and  [even]  onr 
Saviour  Jeans  Christ."  And  below  (v.  11)  it  is  said.  "Woe 
-nnt^  ihem  I  tax  they  have  gone  in  tlie  way  of  Cain.** 


In  the  light  of  these  passages  let  us  now  go  back  to  the 
history  in  Qenesis.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  evoy- 
tbing  in  that  portttm  oi  the  Scriptures  is  oondotsed  as 
much  as  practicable.  To  the  superficial  reader  it  sounds 
as  if,  after  the  expulrion  of  the  first  pair  from  Eden,  Eve 
had  a  son  whom  she  called  Cain,  and  afterward  another 
called  Abel ;  the  former  was  an  agrionltnrist^  the  lattv  a 
diepherd.  It  was  after  they  had  grown  to  man's  estate 
and  Cain  was  married  that  the  trouble  oame  upon  him  in 
regard  to  his  sacrifice.  While  this  is  the  first  mention 
of  saorifioe  at  all  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  a  total  misocn- 
oeption  comes  from  the  supposition  that  this  was  zeaUy 
the  first  samriflce  offered.  On  the  contrary,  onr  lesson 
oompds  us  to  bdieve  that  theas  two  men,  Cain  and  Abd, 
had,  through  all  their  lifetime^  been  T"*V*"g  oiflMnga^ 
following  the  example  (rf  their  father  and  mothoE,  AH 
they  knew  of  religion  must  have  been  tanght  them  by  that 
father  and  that  mother.  They  had  probably  ofUmA  saori- 
floes  a  thousand  timsa  before  tha  oooorrmoe  which  is  re* 
corded  in  Genesis  iv. 

Now,  these  saoriflcea  must  have  been  the  same^  or  differ- 
ent If  the  same,  then  they  were  either  Gain's  offec  of 
fmits  or  Abel*B  t^Rning  ot  animals.  On  Ae  ooourenos 
related  in  the  tex^  tme  or  the  other  must  have  ben  a 
change  from  the  prwiota  custom,  Whhdi  introduced  tbe 
new  kind  of  saorifloe,  Abel  or  Cain  ?  Plainly,  Cain.  Tbe 
whole  story  shows  that  There  oould  be  no  -sense  in  God'a 
being  wroth  <m  this  partioular  oooasion  at  Cain's  biingihg 
merely  fmits  when  Cain  had  done  that  a  thousand  times 
before  without  any  sign  of  Otod'a  dlspleasura  looking  at 
the  two  offerings  in  themselves,  rationally  and  testbetioally, 
Cain's  was  the  mon  beantiful  offering— productions  of  the 
ground,  flowers  and  fmits,  a  simple^  sweet,  beantifal  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  and  worship  to  the  Fmdnosr  of 
Ufa  On  the  othw  hand,  the  ofiMng  made  by  Abel  vas 
ocmtradiototy  of  all  a  oriari  reoaoning^im  what  isould  ha 
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MMwptable  to  Qod.  That  the  Gk>d  ot  all  goodnen.  who 
mamtained  m  life  and  propagated  a  race  that  had  rebelleu 
againtt  Him,  had  surrounded  them  with  so  many  things 
ot  beanty  and  of  oomftnrt,  and  had  oontinoed  interooone 
with  them,  inatraottng  them  in  the  ot  religion  and  in 
the  methods  of  mocal  dank^naeati  tiwt  this  Gtoi  would  be 
pleased  ij  Hba  taking  of  a  simple  little  lamb  from  oat  the 
fdds  and  oatting  its  thzosl^  and  shedding  its  blood,  wonid 
not  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  rational  man,  not  to  saj 
my  good  man.  And  yet  Gain  and  Abel  seem  to  hare 
been  tanght  thai  method  of  worahip  by  their  parents. 

Now,  how  did  Adam  and  Ere  oome  by  anoh  a  notion  ? 
There  is  no  way  of  aooonnting  for  this,  it  wonld  aeem, 
except  npon  the  ground  of  a  direct  lerdatlon.  What 
wonld  please  Ood  we  most  learn  fran  Ood  Himself,  and 
it  most  not  be  the  snggestitni  of  our  teste,  or  the  decision 
ot  oar  reason.  It  was  a  nan-natoxalt  sot  to  s^y  nnnataral, 
method  of  waaMp.  Probably  so  it  seemed  to  Gain. 
Gun  beoame  an  *'  adTUtoed  thinlur,'*  i.  &,  a  thlnkw  going 
ahead  of  God ;  a  "  rationalist,"  i,  e.,  one  who  sets  his  reason 
above  Qod'B ;  a  "gentleman  of  ooltnceu"  He  ooold  not 
endure  blood ;  he  ooold  not  oontinne  the  ilaaghter  of 
lamba  It  was  oontmy  to  reason  and  good  taste  to  wor- 
ship  Ood  in  the  manner  which  God  prescribed ;  so  he  set 
np  his  natoral  religitm  against  God's  revealed  religion  I 

It  is  a  principle  in  God's  gorammoit  distinctly  tanght 
na,  the  grounds  of  which  we  may  not  see,  bat  which  most 
bensjeleftrinthAmlnd  of  God,  that  without  the  shed- 
dhig  of  Uood  thsce  shonld  be  no  remission  of  sins.  It 
Wis  God's  will  to  give  "His  only  begottoi  Son,  that  who- 
Boerer  believeth  in  Him  shonld  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting lif&"  It  was  God's  purpose  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  should  cleanse  ns  from  iniquity. 
It  was  God's  arrangement  that  there  shonld  be,  until  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  Lamb  slain  for  the  sins 
of  tile  world,  the  slicing  of  o&er  lambs,  ty^oal  and  pro- 
pheUa 

Now,  when  Uiis  ''advanced  thinker,"  Gain,  determined 
to  hteak  away  from  the  doctrine  that  man  needed  a  propi- 
tiation for  his  sins,  and  determined  to  set  up  the  doctrine 
that  by  onlture  he  could  beoome  good  enough  for  this 
world,  or  any  other — ^when  Gain  came  on  to  the  gronnd 
that  man  needed  no  supernatural  intervention  for  his 
spiritual  solvation,  and  made  the  profession  of  his  new 
faith  \3y  a  very  brautiful  sacrifice  which  was  to  introduce 
the  new  "onl^"  then  God,  who  before  had  had  respect 
unto  Gsin  and  his  <^Ebrlng,  as  well  as  nnto  Abel  and  his 
oitoing,  ooold  no  longer  smile  upon  Gain  in  this  new  de- 
parture. 13iere  was  snne  method*  we  know  not  wh^  hy 
iriiioh  God  manifested  His  pleasure  and  His  displeasure 
when  improper  saorifloes  were  offered. 

The  difference  between  these  two  men  is,  that  Gain  was 
of  tiie  wicked  one,  and  Abel  was  of  God.  TJiat  is  to  say. 
Gain  followed  an  evil  suggestion  in  departing  fron  God's 
plan  of  salvatiu^  and  Abdl's  goodness  omaisted  in  simply 
obeying  God. 

In  the  next  plaos,  it  ii  to  be  noticed  thi^  it  is  said  that 
Abel  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain.  The 
re^meaniz^of  the  original  is  that  he  i^Ibrad  "a  fuller 
siflrifloa."  Now*  wherein  did  this  fulness  ccmsist  9  Was 
it  not  in  the  richness  of  his  futhin  '^i^gtng  to  the  com- 
luand  ot  God,  and  to  whatever  redempti<Hi  was  prefigured 
by  animal  sacorifioes  ?  When  the  decision  of  the  Almighty 
vas  expressed  to  the  two  In^thers,  Gain,  Instead  of  going 
back  immediately  and  taking  a  firstling  of  the  flock  and 
o&ring  it  to  God,  grew  mad  with  his  brother.  The  Lord 
had  pdnted  out  to  him  how  his  oountenanoe  might  be 
lifted  up:  "if  he  wonld  onfy  now  do  wall  "—that  i^  oflte 
the  ytapgg  kind  of  saorifloe^  he  wonld  be  aooc^ted ;  that 


even  that  sin  which  he  had  committed  in  departing  from 
the  mode  of  worship  taught  him  by  his  parents  and  Ma 
God,  might  be  atoned  for.  "If  thou  doest  well,  shalt 
thou  not  be  aooepted  ?"  was  a  very  plain  intimation  to  him 
to  continue  woiahiping  God  as  he  had  atoreUmew 

We  are  not  to  fdrget  tiie  light  thrown  on  this  Bubjsct  hy 
the  AposUe  Jod^  who  teaches  us  that  the  way  of  Gidn  was 
awi^of  "turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasoiTiousness, 
and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  eroi  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ghris^  who  was  set  forth,  in  the  bloody  sacrifices  which 
mankind  had  been  tanght  from  the  very  gate  of  Eden  to 
oSeat  up  unto  Almighty  God.  The  plirase  "  process  of 
time"  points  to  a  division  of  days  into  weeks  or  months, 
indicating  that  the  offerings,  whatever  they  were,  were 
presented  pcdodically. 

A  review  of  this  whole  subjeot  shows  that  there  was  (1)  a 
difference  in  the  dharsoter  of  the  men,  (2)  which  was 
caused  hy  the  difforance  of  the  relations  whicb  they  diose 
to  sustain  toward  God,  one  r^;arding  Him  as  the  fsovider 
for  the  body  and  the  other  as  the  saviour  of  the  soul,  and 
(3}  which  was  exhibited  by  tiie  difference  in  their  saori- 
floes. When  the  minds  of  these  two  men  oome  into  tan- 
giUe  and  visible  representation  in  their  saorifloes,  God 
gave  them  tangible  and  visible  proofii  of  His  pleasnre  in 
the  person  and  oflGarings  of  Abel,  and  His  displeasore  in 
ttie  person  and  offerings  of  Gain. 


iK)va  IS  TSB  7niiTzi.iJNa  ov  tbb  IiAw. 

Br  KBS.  K.  F.  Buns. 

Oou  to  my  house,  0  Level 
And  tliat  iriUtdi  doth  appear 
'  ImperfMt,  sofled  and  drear, 
Xuat  mold  Uselt  anew 
In  form,  and  force,  and  hoe,  ' 
•       like  to  the  house  above. 

Oome  to  my  heart,  0  Love  I 
When  (iioa  art  regnant  there. 
Donbting  must  torn  to  prayer. 
Hatred  mast  hide  Its  face 
That  thon  may*8t  take  thy  plaesu 
Do  thou  thy  psrfeot  will. 
Thus  I  the  lawfolfill. 

Like  to  the  Heart  above. 


COMFORT  YE  ONE  ANOTHER" 

By  lUst  B,BumBC 

As  eminent  dolman  sat  in  his  study,  htuXly  ei^caged 
in  i»eparing  his  Sundsy  sermon,  when  his  little  boy  tod- 
dled into  the  room,  and  holding  up  his  pinched  finger, 
said,  with  an  expression  of  snflbrlng,  "Look,  pa,  how  I 
hurt  it  1"  The  father,  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, glanoed  hastily  at  him,  and  with  just  the  slightest 
toneof  impatience  said,  "I can't  help  it,  sonny."  The  little 
fellow's  eyes  grew  bigger,  and  as  he  turned  to  go  out,  he 
said,  in  a  low  voices  "  Tei^  you  conld ;  yon  might  have 
Baid,*Ohl'"  Alas  I  how  numy  of  us  "  children  ot  a  larger 
growth"  have  gone  away  hnin[ing  our  hart,  with  a  sadder 
hurt  in  our  hearts  for  lack  of  one  little  sympathising  word. 
To  most  ot  us,  in  the  great  trials  ot  life^  sympathy  comes 
ft^y  enough  ;  but  for  the  small  aches  and  hurts,  the  daily 
snuurts  and  bruises,  how  many  a  heart  hangers  in  vain  for 
the  meagreat  dole  I  "  It  is  such  a  briery  world  1"  as  a 
little  girl  said  the  other  day,  while  making  her  way  through 
a  blackberry  thidcet  The  briers  meet  us  at  every  turn, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  empathy  to  ease  their  pricks 
and  stings. 

It  seems  strange  that  aojEt^(7ig^j%$^^^ 
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brings  BO  rich  a  reward  should  be  ho  often  vithbald- 
It  ia  tnie  that  oertain  kinds  of  sTmpathj  make  hmrj 
drafts  upon  na,  but  the  "  small,  sweet  '*  sjmpathiea 
that  from  an  nnselflsh  heart  oome  as  naturally  aa 
the  "  small,  sweet  oonrtesies  of  life,"  oan  onlj  enrioh 
the  giver.  How  the  wife's  tired  face  brightens  at 
the  simple  words,  "  I  am  sorry,  darling  I"  How  from 
the  hoaband's  shoolders  the  burdens  of  the  outer 
world  roll  off  at  the  first  word  of  sympathy  that 
greets  him  at  home  1  Often  a  look,  a  smile,  or  a 
preesnre  of  the  hand,  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  the 
power  of  sympathy  is  not  in  the  "mnoh  speaking"; 
it  ia  the  tone,  the  manner,  the  heaitfolneea,  that 
work  the  charm. 

There  are  no  readier  or  sweeter  sympathizers  in 
the  world  than  little  children,  and  they  seem  to 
know  intuitiTely  when  sympathy  is  needed.  A 
friend  of  oms  had  the  miafortane  to  break  a  valu- 
able dish  not  long  ago,  and  natnraUy  enough  was 
indined  to  blame  herself  for  her  oareleaanesa,  A 
little  fonr-year>old  girl  looked  np  from  her  play 
as  the  dish  fell  to  the  floor,  and  tonched  by  the 
mother's  ttonbled  face,  she  stole  to  ha  side,  and 
softly  stroking  her  hand, whispered,  "Nice  mamma.'* 
Blened  litUe  comforter  I  What  mother  woold  not 
cheerfully  have  given  the  price  of  a  dozen  dishes 
for  the  sake  of  snob  sweet  qrmpatfay  ?  And 
what  mother  in  the  world  would  have  the  heart  to 
reprove  saoh  a  child  for  a  similar  mishap— for  to 
reprove  when  the  little  one  is  already  quivering 
with  dismay  at  the  mischief  it  has  wrought  is  sheer 
cruelty.  It  is  a  wise  mother  who  at  such  a  lime 
folds  the  daiUng  in  her  arms  with  a  gentle  "  Never 
mind." 

Both  parents  and  teachers  need  to  learn  that  in 
the  training  of  children  a  little  sympathy  ia  often 
far  more  efficacious  than  fault-finding.  Many  a  dull 
child  has  been  made  duller  still  from  constant  re- 
proof, and  many  a  shy,  sensitive  soul  has  been 
warped  and  embittered  for  life  from  lack  of  timely 
sympathy.  Every  Snnday-sohool  teacher  knows,  or 
should  know,  the  power  of  this  talisnum.  It  is  often 
the  only  means  of  gaining  acoeas  to  the  scholar^a 
hearty  and  more  than  one  rough,  reckless  nature  haa 
been  reclaimed  by  its  touch.  There  is  nothing  like 
sympathy  to  oil  the  wheels  of  oarcL  A  sympathising 
word  to  Bridget  when  work  hangs  heavy  will  some- 
times do  more  toward  securing  cheerful  and  faithful 
service  than  an  increase  of  wages.  The  boy  who 
does  your  errands,  the  clerk  behind  the  counter,  the 
patient  seamstrees,  and  even  the  ragged  newsboy, 
are  all  open  to  the  praoious  influence  of  sympathy, 
and  they  who  would  see  bright  &oe8  about  them 
will  not  be  chsry  in  dispensing  it  Everywhere 
there  are  bruised  and  aching  hearts,  and  everywhere 
there  is  need  of  kindly  words.  The  Master  Him- 
self has  set  us  the  example.  Every  flower  abloom 
in  the  fields,  every  green  leaf  and  blade  of  grass, 
is  a  whisper  of  God's  love— a  viaible  token  of  His 
tender  sympathy  for  us  £Us  tired  children.  It  was 
the  same  divine  sympathy  that  brought  the  dear 
liord  down  to  earth  to  live  for  thir^  years  and  more 
this  human  life  ;  it  is  the  some  that  to-day  bids 
every  weary,  troubled  heart  oome  tell  to  Him  its 
pain. 


Stbono  in  the  strength  which  only  truth  can 
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"GREEN  THINGS  UPON  THE  EARTH. 

Sous  one  langhed  at  me  this  morning  for  my  "parade 
over  a  tew  growing  and  soantHj-bloaBoming  plants  in  the 
garden."  "  I«t  those  langh  who  win/' aaj  I.  Springing 
up  in  the  depth  of  my  sonl  is  something  most^  preoions, 
begotten  of  my  early  view  of  the  narrow  border  whore 
wonderfnl  things  are  aooomplished. 

The  tme  conception  of  the  majesfy  of  God  comes 
through  tiie  knowledge  of  His  minute  oare  of  every  object 
of  His  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  -  I  lore  to  think 
of  Him  as  ordering  the  conrse  of  natore,  as  well  as  work- 
ing by  His  grace  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  not  possible 
for  my  eyes  to  see  the  green  things  upon  the  earth  with- 
oat  my  spirit  taking  in  the  maireloos  thought  and  com- 


Moral  lessons  are  tanght  ns  by  the  blade  and  the  ear 
and  the  fall  com  in  the  ear,  and  by  the  falling  leaf  and 
stripped  branches  and  silent  rest  of  nature.  To  the 
thoughtful  child  of  God  nothing  of  his  heavenly  Father's 
lore  is  lost  upon  his  spirit  He  reads  the  dirine  good- 
ness in  every  petal  that  comes  to  his  nolioe,  and  his 
admiration  and  gratitude  are  excited  whenever  he  walks 
abroad.  This  world  of  wonders  is  to  him  but  the  index 
to  the  fullness  of  the  glorious  world  to  come.  Who 
would  not  rise  eariy  in  the  morning  and  go  out  to 
study  such  marreb  *s  the  earth  brings  forth,  rather 
than  waste  the  hours  in  senseless  slumber  after  the 
refreshing  night  is  done  ?  I  shall  parade  in  my  garden 
every  iaj,  and  watch  with  delight  and  thanksgiTing  the 
green,  growing  things. 


I: T.  i.inrriu.iiiiiiiini|iiiimiir 
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passion  of  God  for  us,  for  whom  He  made  all  this  beautiful 
Tegetati<ni. 

Learned  men  tell  ns  of  "  the  harmony  existing  between 
the  fonotion  and  stractore  of  plants  and  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation which  roles  the  universe" — that  law  whioh  holds  all 
things  in  proper  balance.  They  tell  ns  of  the  marvelous 
ououlation  of  the  sap  in  trees  and  plants,  and  of  the  influ- 
ence of  vegetable  life  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the 
viriety  of  uses  to  whioh  we  pnt  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  mAiiiffliif^  virtues  of  herbs,  the  refreshing  shade  of 
^nM.  the  fragnmoe  and  beauty  of  flowers,  the  luxury  of 
fniiti^  and  all  the  produotions  of  vine  and  shrub  and 
bough— who  can  fail  to  be  grateful  for  them  ?  Even  the 
decay  of  the  foliage  is  a  blessing  to  man,  contributing  as  it 
doM  towird  the  enrichment  and  glory  of  another  season. 


IMMORTALITY. 
The  hope  of  immortality  pervades  our  entire  human  life. 
It  is  the  light  in  which,  more  or  less  consoiously,  we  all 
live.  Next  to  the  idea  of  God,  it  is  the  greatest,  the  most 
elevating,  the  most  inspiring  idea  of  whioh  we  are  capable. 
Is,  then,  the  evidence  of  it  sufficient  ?  are  the  probabilities 
and  the  proofs  of  it  satisfactory  7  can  we  rest  in  them  for 
comfort  and  for  hope  ?  It  any  man  deem  himself  bound 
to  question  or  deny  these— to  take  away  from  our  life  this 
great  hope — he  should  feel  as  the  physioiau  feels  who  has 
to  qnenoh  in  a  patient  the  last  hope  of  life.  He  should 
speak  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  a  man  can  feel.  When, 
according  to  Greek  fable^  it  was  proclaimed  that  great 
Pan  was  dead,  the  whole  creation  mourned  :  very  faintly 
did  this  represent  the  oonsdoos  darbieM  and  loss  and 
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degradation  that  would  befall  hamsn  life  were  the  great 
hope  of  immortality  lost  to  it  Whatever,  thereffwot  the  truth 
concerning  a  fntore  exiBtenoe  may  be,  one  shrinks— -ae  from 
a  traitor,  an  aaaaasin,  a  deaecrator  of  a  mother's  grave— 
from  the  man  who  eagerly.  Tauntingly,  aoofBagly  ttimsts 
at  yon  his  demonstratum  that  man  is  no  more  Uun  a  bmto 


of  higher  development,  whose  lofty  thooghta  and  holy 
affections  and  God-like  aspirations  perish  "in  that  very 
day."  If  truth  makes  it  neoeasary  to  affirm  this,  it  should 
be  sorrowfully  done.  Even  to  weaken  the  falQi  in  im> 
mortality  ia  to  lessen  the  moral  forces  that  nuke  life 
pnrs  and  strong  and  noble. 
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WHAT  THE  BOSTON  DOCTORS  SAY. 

Ik  Bosbm  the  beat  doctors  are  deoUiting  tiie  teirible 
Bright's  and  otixex  diseases,  so  fatal  even  to  little  children 
by  iaheritanoe,  and  the  quick  pneumonia,  which  never 
attacks  one  whose  kidneys  are  healthy,  to  be  greatly  the 
ontcome  of  fermented  liquors.  In  Germany,  Bismarck 
and  the  Emperor  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  alone  to- 
bacco which  baa  "sapped  the  strength  of  theaxn^,"bnt 
beer,  and  thai  it  mnst  be  prohibited  to  yoath. 


BAD  WORK. 

*'I  nmNX  to  make  me  vork,**  said  a  young  man.  To 
-which  an  old  man  ie|died :  "  ThaVa  right ;  thee  drink  and 
itwill  make  theewc^  t  Hearken  to  me  a  moment,and  TU 
tell  thee  something  that  may  do  thee  good.  I  was  onoe  a 
prosperous  farmer.  I  had  a  good,  loving  wife  and  two 
flne  lads  as  ever  the  ann  shone  on.  We  had  a  comfortable 
home,  and  lived  happily  together.  But  we  used  to  drink 
ale  to  make  us  work.  Those  two  lads  I  have  laid  in 
dronkards'  graves.  My  wife  died  broken-hearted,  and  she 
now  lies  by  her  two  sons.  I  am  sevens-two  years  of  age. 
Had  it  not  been  for  drink,  I  might  now  have  been  an  in< 
4ep6ndent  gentleman ;  but  I  used  to  drink  to  make  me 
work,  and  mark,  it  nu^es  me  work  now.  At  seventy  years 
ef  age  I  am  obliged  to  work  for  my  daily  bread.  Drink  I 
•drink  I  and  it  will  make  yon  work." 


CANON  FARRAR'S  VIEW  OF  IT. 

Canon  Fabbab  says  :  "  He  alone,  by  whom  the  hairs  of 
our  head  are  all  numbered,  can  count  the  widows  who  are 
widows  beoansa  of  aloohol ;  the  gray  hairs  that  it  has 
made  giqr ;  the  sad  hearts  that  it  has  onished  wiUi  sad* 
ness ;  the  rained  families  that  it  has  rained ;  tlie  brilliant 
mindi  which  it  has  qumdied;  the  nnf<dding  promise  which 
it  has  cankered ;  the  bright  and  happy  boys  and  girls 
whom  it  has  blasted  into  misery ;  1^  yoong  and  the  gifted 
whom  it  has  hurried  ahmg  into  diihonored  and  nameless 
sieves." 

"RUMME  AND  SUGAR" 

Tsa  following  letter  of  Bev.  Ootton  Mather,  the  great 
Tepresentative  of  New  En^Mid  thec^ogy  of  two  oentniies 
ago,  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  a  great  golf  now  lira  be- 
tween Ootton  Mather's  theology  and  that  of  the  present 
Christian  worid.  The  letter  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered among  some  old  papers  in  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  bears  date,  "  S^tember  ye  16, 1682," 
and  is  addrossed  to  '*  Ye  aged  and  beloved  John  Higgin- 
son**: 

There  be  now  at  sea  a  shlppe  (for  onr  Mend,  Ellas  Holdorot^ 
ol  London,  did  advise  me  b;  the  last  packet^  that  It  wonld  sail  some 
4ime  In  August),  called  ye  Wtloom,  B.Oreen  was  msster.  whkh 


has  atxianl  a  hundred  or  more  of  ye  heretics  and  mallgnants 
called  Qoakers,  with  W.  Penn,  who  fs  ye  soamp  at  ye  head  of 
them.  Te  General  Court  has  aooordfiiglT  given  seorcA  oidtn  to 
Master  Ualaohl  Hoxlett,  of  ye  brig  I'orpoiat,  to  w^laye  ye  said 
Webxme  as  near  ye  ooast  of  Oodd  as  may  be,  and  make  oaptlrM 
of  ye  said  Penn  and  his  ungodlle  erew.  so  that  ye  Lord  ma7  bs 
glorified  and  not  mocked  on  ye  soil  of  this  new  eoontiy  with  j« 
heathea  worshlpps  of  theae  people  Huoh  spoil  ean  be  made  by 
selling  ye  whole  lot  toBartmdoes,  irtiere  slaves  fetidi  good  prioai 
In  rummo  and  sugar,  and  we  shall  not  only  do  ye  L«d  great 
servloe  by  punishing  ye  wloked,  httt  shall  make  gtjm  IM  W» 
ministers  and  people. 

"  ▼ours,  in  ye  bowels  of  Christ, 

"  Cotton  Haiesb." 

William  Penn  did  indeed  sail  "in  ye  shippe  Welcome," 
and  a  goodiy  number  of  his  friends  with  him ;  bat  the 
Lord  did  not  allow  **  Master  Huxlett  to  waylaye  him  near 
ye  ooast  of  Oodd  and  make  captive  ye  said  Penn  and  his 
ungodlie  crew  and  the  ministers  and  people  did  not 
reoeive  the  "gayne"  that  their  sale  in  Baibadoes  iot 
"rnnune  and  sugar"  would  have  produced. 


HOME  FOR  DRUNKARDS. 

The  Appleton  Temporary  Home  for  the  oare  and  ours  ol 
inebriates  is  located  at  Keedham,  twelve  miles  from 
Boston,  embracing  the  estate  known  as  the  Oakland  Insti- 
tute, consisting  of  five  or  more  acres  of  land,  a  large  dwell- 
ioe*  gymnasiums  and  appurtenances.  It  was  dedicated  in 
1676,  with  appropriate  services,  by  the  late  Dr.  Neal,  Ben 
Pentecost,  Oo<^  and  otiiers.  The  ai^Mrintendeiit  is  the 
Bev.  Asahel  Moore^  a  gzadnato  of  Bowddn,  dasi  of  1885, 
bat  most  of  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  Uw  miniifaT. 
Contributions  in  mcmey,  clothing  or  prorisiou  are  desired, 
especially  in  behalf  of  destitute  persons,  and  will  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  a  olass  of  persona  peculiarly  nnfortonsts 
and  deserving  of  sympathy.  This  estaUidmuat  is  doing 
a  most  ezoellent  work. 


WHAT  THE  WORD  MEANS. 

Db.  F.  B.  liBBS,  of  Edinburgh,  says :  "  The  En^h 
word  *  temperance  *  is  dmved  dureotly  from  the  Litia 
temperantiOf  the  root  of  which  is  found  in  the  Qreek  tmo, 
temno,  tempo,  to  out  oSL  Hoiee  tmpmmHa  (tMuperanoe) 
as  a  virtue  is  the  cutting  off  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
retained— seU-restrainiy^ioin,  not  in,  the  use  of  whstovs  ii 
pernioioii^  nselsas  w  dangerous. 


DOES  IT  PAY? 
Thh  <SanAaH(m  notes  the  fact  tlut  the  aggregate  floit  of 
sustaining  the  charitable  and  eorreotional  Institntiou  of 
New  York  City  hut  year  was  «1,1I»).2S0.56 ;  and  that  Ibe 
added  cost  in  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  persou  in* 
curred  through  the  polioe  and  judioial  departments  woold 
probaWysweUtheagg^te^^sc^jrf^j^^^ 
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Thiltt  "the  otfy  no»iT6d  for  the  year  about  9300,000 
for  lioanM  feea— for  the  pririlege  of  promotbig  intemper- 
•Boe;  the  {oirilege  ct  orMtfng  indesoribaMa  famUjr  mis- 
mim  I  inirilege  ot  oan^g  disease  in  a  rarieiy  of  f  onns, 
but  aipaoially  idio^  and  inaauity ;  the  pririlege  of  foater- 
ing  vice  «ntl  crime.  These  privUegea  the  dtj  sells  for 
•300^000  a  year,  and  reape  in  retntn  ioeatiuable  xusery  at 
a  paannfagy  eoat  of  millions. " 


WHAT  WHISKY  DOES  IN  IREUND. 

lb  JoiBM  G.  REOHAHDsoKt  the  great  linen  manafaotnrer 
of  Beaaabrook,  Ireland,  writes  from  Belfast  to  the  Iiondon 
}>twt  that  the  greatest  need  of  Ireland  is  a  change  in  the 
iHMnnng  lawal  In  this  year  of  famine,  over  J^y  miUUmg 
of  doUarB  have  been  spent  on  drink  in  that  doira-trodden 
eoontiyt  and  tfioae  distriota  whieh  are  moat  damorons 
agamat  Hm  landlords  and  the  renta  are  the  largeat  con- 
lamas.  Another  oorreepondent  of  the  same  metropolitan 
joamal,  a  representatiTe  of  tiie  paper,  and  no  f&natioal 
taetotaltt,  sa^ieata  tiie  nottnionsly  frequent  grog-shop  as 
a  potoit  factor  in  the  general  distress  ot  CahirolTeen.  He 
mjM,  "I  am  told  that  the  dniy  on  the  spirits  sold  in  this 
i^Mfffal  townlet  ezoeeds  the  vhole  annual  valne  of  the 
barony  of  iTeragh."  In  the  (My  of  Oork»  more  than  half 
the  abtqia  are  retail  drink  shops  Those  annual  ino<»ne  is 
flgarad  at  one  millicm  of  dollars.  This  state  of  things 
IMofltably  be  compared  vith  that  of  the  fer  temper- 
anee  yaan  Ireland  mji^ed  after  Fattier  Mathews*  ministra- 
tton  had  poriflad  Ute  ooontiy,  and  with  that  of  tiie  famine 
jttm  1809,  *U,  14^  -yrhm  the  distilleries  were  stbpped, 
aad  trade  in  woolens,  cottons  and  inm  rated  from  twen^ 
to  fif^  per  cent  higher  than  daring  the  following  years 
of  plenfy  with  free  trade  in  whisl^.  A  greater  evil  than 
npimnasirn  landkvda  is  ^eland's  enne. 


HOW  JOHN  WESLEY  DID  HiS  WORK, 

A  OffKHmTm'™"'  of  the  Ohelmsford  (^rmlde,  England, 
vritas :  **  I  wcoder  if  Weal^yftna  ever  aak  fhanselTea  how 
John  Wesley  eame  to  acoranpliah  the- vast  amount  of  work 
irfwUsh  Us  lonmals— organizinct  faavallng,  preaelung, 
and  pnbUahed  Tolnmes — give  eridenoat  ^e  more  I  know 
of  the  work,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at  its  Tastness,  di- 
Tttsi^  and  extent  How  came  Wesley  to  be  phydoally 
citable  of  ita  perfonnanoe  ?  The  secret,  it  seems  to  me, 
kf  in  his  abatemionsness.  He  not  only  nerer  smoked, 
and  rarely  drank  tea  or  ooffe^  but  he  abstained  from  in- 
taxieanta,  and  eren  dazing  mnoh  ot  his  life  from  animal 
food.  Qoile  a  rerelaticm  are  his  wwds  to  the  Bishop  ol 
Lmdan  in  1748 :  *I>r.  OheynaadriaadmeftoleaTattfmeat 
and  wina^  and  ainoe  I  have  taken  his  adrioe  I  have  been 
friw  Hrmnil  be  Ood— from  all  bodily  disorders.* " 


WINE  AT  COMMUNION. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  Presbytery  an  able 
paper  on  commnnion  wine  was  read  by  the  Ber.  Joseph 
W.  Wood,  D.D.,  of  Allentown.  The  quantity  ot  intoxi* 
eating  wine  used  in  our  churehes  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  he  aaid,  ia  great  About  two  hundred  bar- 
lala  an  uaed  annually  by  our  own  dinndies,  and  what  is 
vsed  by  other  obuzohas  awella  the  whde  amount  to  sereral 
thoaaand  barrala,  This  neoessitatea  the  appearance  of 
eril  eomplioify  with  the  manntaotuie^  sale  and  use  of 
iattmcating  driaks.  Some  able  writers  hold  that  intox- 
ioitiag  wine  is  neoeaaary  to  the  propw  obaerrance  of  the 


holy  snppOT.  Others  of  equsl  aUlify  aver  that  our  SsTionr 
ooidd  not  haTO  used  a  wine  wUdi  His  word  denouneas  a 
"moekor,"  but  that  He  did  use  natural  and  nutritious 
juioe  of  the  grape,  which  was  not  iutoxioating,  and  which 
ia  often  commended  in  His  Word.  Former  deliTeranoes 
of  the  Assembly  seem  too  vagae  and  indirect  to  compose 
present  and  growing  difficulties,  Beformed  men  are  afraid 
to  use  wine  offered  lest  a  Tioious  appetite  be  revived,  and 
in  many  churches  the  state  of  things  produces  strife  and 
tends  to  division.  This  Presbytery  reepeotfally  asks  the 
Goieral  Assembly  to  answar  the  following  queations: 
First,  Is  tlw  use  of  intozieating  wine  essential  to  the  pn^ 
odebiatifm  of  the  Lord's  Supper  f  Seoond,  A»  any  (A 
owe  ohurbhes  at  liberty  to  use  the  fndfc  of  tiw  Tina  that 
will  not  intodoate  if  th^  osn  get  it  ? 


THE  PUZZLE  ABOUT  WINE. 

Thx  New  York  BartUd  gives  some  facts  which  are  a 
starong  dissnasiTB  from  wioe-drinking.  In  speaking  of 
French  wines  it  says:  *'It  is  somewhat  pnssling  tiut 
thousands  of  gallons  are  retailed  every  month  in  New 
York  at  about  the  wholesale  prices  that  the  cheapest  gen- 
uine clarets  command  at  the  French  vineyards.  If  the 
dealers  are  paying  dntiea  and  freights  oat  of  their  own 
pockets,  asking  no  compensation  but  public  approval,  this 
question  of  relative  price  need  not  be  considered ;  but  the 
dealers,  being  hnman,  are  not  that  kind  ot  men.  Reports 
from  our  consuls  in-f^ranoa  indicate  that  an  immenae  deal 
of  adulteration  ia  going  on,  and  that  wines  from  varioos 
oonntriea  are  lai^y  sold,  even  in  France,  for  olaret  The 
figures  indicating  the  extent  of  the  txeffic  in  spurious  and 
oounterfeit  wine  are  startiin^  to  say  the  least  Of  course 
the  aapply  ot  wine  will  always  be  eqaal  to  the  demand, 
even  should  all  the  French  vineyards  be  uprooted,  but 
men  who  drink  for  a  porpose  and  not  merely  from  halnt 
will  be  concerned  to  know  what  they  are  drinking.  It 
doea  not  stand  to  reasra  that  whatever  is  gtape-juioe  is 
benefloiaL  Wine  may  be  made  from  some  of  our  oom- 
monest  American  grapes,  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  oon- 
tains  more  indigestion  and  headache  than  oonld  be  ex- 
tracted from  an  equal  quantity  of  spirits.** 


"ECCLESIASTICAL  LYING." 

Thb  Kan$as  Msthodisi,  under  the  above  heading,  has  an 
article  from  which  we  extract  the  following:  "It  is  said, 
'A  lie  will  travel  from  Maine  to  Oeo^ia  while  truth  is  put- 
ting cm  her  boots.'  This  old  adage  never  had  a  mweforo- 
ible  illustration  than  in  the  case  'of  the  lie  uttered  by  a 
Kansas  clergyman  from  his  pulpit  oonoaming  the  Uqoov 
law  which  MOMit|y  took  e£ESaet  Said  deigyman  mskes 
the  statement  that  the  law  iwt^Uta  the  use  of  wine  at  fhe 
Sacrament  ol  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  pmally  oi  tSSO 
floe  and  two  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  then  shuts  up 
the  church  in  which  the  act  was  committed  as  a  public 
nuisance.  This  statement  haa  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
press  of  the  country,  and  doubtless  thousands  of  people 
are  praying  for  the  poor  clergymen  of  Kansas,  who  for 
oonacience*  aake  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  separated 
from  their  families  and  incarcerated  in  prison  (1)  Was 
theve  ma  a  m<ne  total  perversion  of  the  facts  f  Vtom 
alpha  to  (Hoega  of  the  Tmnperanoe  Bill  not  one  word  Is 
said  concerning  tiie  Saorammt  of  tin  Lord's  Snpper»  luir 
is  there  a  line  in  it  that  could  even  be  tortured  Into  mean- 
ing any  snoh  tiling  as  the  ecclesiastical  wine  advocate 
above  mentioned  alleges  is  contained  in  theJStillCLT 
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Two  Peaceful  Heroes, 


■DNDio  THBOcoa  oniiA. — mimi.—  m  riAi  81. 


JUST  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

BoHK  men  more  through  lile  as  »  bond  of  mnaio  moves 
down  street^  flinging  ont  plescote  on  ererj  ride  tbrongh 
the  air  to  erer^r  one,  far  and  near,  that  can  listen.  Some 
men  fill  the  air  with  their  presenoe  and  awMtnesn;  as  or- 
oharda  in  October  days  flU  the  air  with  perfnme  of  ripe 
fruit  Borne  women  cling  to  their  own  bouses,  like  tiie 
boneyanokle  over  the  door,  yet,  like  it,  sweeten  all  the 
region  with  the  snbtle  fragrance  of  their  goodnesa  There 
are  trees  of  righteonsneas  which  are  erer  dropping  preoions 
fruit  %rouud  them.  There  are  liTea  that  shine  like  star- 
beam%  or  charm  the  heart  like  songs  sung  upon  »  holy 
day. 

How  great  »  bounty  and  a  blearing  it  is  to  hold  the 
royal  gifts  of  the  soul  so  that  they  shall  be  musio  to  some 
and  fragrance  to  others,  and  life  to  alll  It  would  be  no 
unworthy  thing  to  live  for,  to  make  the  power  which  we 
have  within  ns  the  breath  of  other  men's  joy  ;  to  scatter 
sunshine  where  only  clouds  and  shadows  reign  ;  to  fill  the 
atmosphere  where  earth's  weary  toilers  must  stand  with  a 


brightness  which  they  cannot  create  for  themselTee,  and 
which  they  long  for,  eujoy  and  appreciate. 


TWO  PEACEFUL  HEROES. 
BoBBBT  Basgut  aud  Leonard  Fell,  the  odebrated 
Quakers,  were  attacked  by  highwaymen  at  different  time» 
Both  faithfully  adhered  to  their  non-resistance  prinmples, 
and  both  signally  triumphed.  The  pistol  was  leveled  at 
Barclay,  and  a  determined  demand  made  for  his  pursb 
Calm  and  self-possessed,  he  looked  the  robber  in  the  face, 
and, with  a  Arm  but  meek  benignity,  assured  him  he  was  his 
and  every  man*s  friend,  that  he  was  willing  and  ready  to 
relieve  his  wants,  that  he  was  free  from  the  fear  of  death 
through  a  divine  hope  in  immortalify,  and  tiieiefore  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  a  deadly  weapon ;  and  then 
appealed  to  him,  whether  he  conid  have  tiie  heart  to  ahed 
the  blood  of  one  who  had  no  other  feeling  or  purpose  but 
to  do  him  good.  The  robber  was  eonfOonded ;  bis  eye 
melted,  his  brawny  arm  trembled,  ^^f^^^'^  ^  ^ 


Hard  Work. 
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rid^  ftnd  he  fled  from  the  presenoe  of  the  Jum-nsiBtant 
hsro  vhom  he  oonld  no  longer  confront 


HARD  WORK. 


It  18  genenJlf  oonsidered  that  a  irorking  man  labon 
hard  to  keep  his  wife  in  oomfort  and  tolerable  ease.  She 
is  not  snppoeed  to  vork  as  oonatantlj  as  he  doe&  Bnt^e 
diffiar  from  this  opinian.  A  man's  work  lasts  a  certain 
number  of  honrs,  after  which  he  has  his  weU-eamed 
leisnre,  his  eveniiig  to  himself,  his  hoars  of  reoreation  or 
of  lonnging ;  bat  his  wife  has  no  snch  privileged  amonnt 
of  exemption  from  toil  Her  work  is  "  never  done."  She 
has  the  erening  meal,  whaterer  it  may  be,  to  get  and 
clear  away,  and  the  ohildren  to  pnt  to  bed,  and  the  mend- 
ing to  do,  in  the  honra  when  he  is  altogether  free,  and 
oonslders  himael^  with  jnstice,  to  hare  a  right  to  his  free- 
dom. Against  this  we  have  not  a  word  to  say ;  it  is  a  law 
of  nature ;  but  we  object  that,  while  tiiis  is  the  oaae,  the 
poor  woman  who  irarka  so  hard  is  considered  as  a  paarire 
objeot  of  her  husband's  bonnty,  indebted  to  him  far  her 
liTingl  and  wiUi  no  Btaading-groand  or  position  of  her 


own.  In  reality,  she  earns  her.  own  livelihood,  and  works 
hard  for  ii,  reoeiving  scant  pay,  Wtiioh  of  tiie  two  does 
the  reader  snppoaa  has  the  meet  to  do— the  merchant's 
olerk,  for  instance,  who  earns  his  whole  salary  by  six  or 
eight  hoars  in  his  offloe^  or  his  wife,  who  has  to  pinch  and 
scrape,  and  shape  and  sew,  and  sit  up  late  at  night,  and 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  keep  a  neat  and 
cheerfol  hooae,  and  tarn  oat  the  children  in  snob  a  gnise 
as  to  do  no  discredit  to  thdr  father's  black  coat  ?  If  we 
had  to  ohooae  between  the  two,  we  should  choose  the  hna* 
band's  share,  and  not  the  wife's.  The  man  is  more  exposed 
to  oatside  risks  and  discomforts ;  bat  the  moment  he 
enters  his  home  he  is  privileged  to  rest  and  be  waited  upon 
by  the  wife  who  is  full  as  tired  as  he,  but  who  never 
dreams  of  leisure  until  the  late  hour  for  retiriDg  arrives  to 
give  her  the  rest  so  much  needed. 


"Thbbs  are  people  who  live  behind  the  hill,"  is  an 
old  German  proverb,  which  means  that  there  are  other 
folks  who  live  as  well  as  yourself,  although  yoa  may 
not  see  them. 


aniODIS  TBUOQH  IHDIA.—  OLD  SILHI.— SIB  PAQS  81. 
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WITH  A  SMILE  IN  IT. 


"A  TIME  TO  LAUGH."— Ecclesiaftn  iii.  4. 


"Kkos  Oaltweoh  Box.— Kind  wordi  neTer  die.  An 
elderly  Btrangex  boaght  a  eopy  ot  the  OfllTeston  Nnn 
from  a  nvmboj  and  handed  him  a  qnarter,  bat  upon  tha 
boy's  huntiog  for  (Uwnge  the  old  gentleman  said :  "Nerer 
mind  the  change,  aonny,  juBt  keep  it  for  yonxadV  This 
was  probably  the  first  kind  word  that  had  ever  been  spoken 
to  the  homeless,  friendless  orphan  boy  since  his  mother 
died,  and  it  completely  orercame  him.  Brushing  hastily 
away  a  tear,  he  seized  his  benefactor's  hand,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  husky  voice  :  "  Bully  for  you.  Old  Stick-in-the-Mud  t 
I  vender  how  mnoh  reward  there  is  o£fered  for  you  1^  the 
savingB  bank  70a  used  to  be  president  of." 

Thb  Snobino  TsxYOuaB.  —A  Yermont  man  in  a  sleeping- 
car  was  accosted  1^  his  neighbor  opposite,  who  was  also 
patting  on  hie  shoe^  with  the  inquiry :  "My  friend,  are 
yon  a  rich  man  V  lihB  Yermonter  looked  astonished,  bat 
answered  the  pleasant-faced,  tired-looking  gentleman  with 
a  "  Tes,  Tm  tolerably  rich."  A  pause  oooorred,  and  then 
oame  another  question  :  **  How  rich  are  you  Y*  He  an- 
swered: "About 4700.000  or  »800,000.  Why?"  "WeH" 
said  the  old  man,  "  if  I  were  as  rich  as  yon  say  you  are, 
and  snored  as  loud  as  I  know  yon  do,  I  woold  him  a  whole 
sleeper  every  time  I  traveled.'* 

Ateeb  DransB. — An  American,  after  dinner  at  a  London 
restanrant,  paid  his  bill  and  was  about  leaving,  when  the 
waiter  suggested  Uiat  the  amount  did  not  include  the 
waiter.  "Ah,"  uid  iha  man,  "but  I  didnt  eat  the 
wait«." 

Thb  TcocBsnniB  BnuRSBBXBS^The  following  maj  be 
seen  on  a  tombstone  in  a  town  near  Dublin : 

"  Here  lies  the  body  ot  John  Koand— 
Lost  at  asa  and  never  tonnd." 

This  one  is  equivocal :  "  ICaria  Brown,  wife  of  Timothy 
Brown,  aged  eighty  yeara  Bhe  lived  with  her  husband 
fiflyyeany  and  died  in  the  omfldrat  hope  of  a  better  Uf^" 

All  tob  Nothiho. — "  Bfamma,"  said  little  Ndl,  "  ought 
teacher  to  flog  me  for  what  I  have  not  done  ?**  "No, 
my  dear ;  why  do  you  ask  V  "  'Ganse  she  flogged  me  to- 
day when  I  didn't  do  my  aum." 

Too  nmacnuii.— Leotoie  upon  the  rhinoceros.  Profes- 
sor :*' I  must  beg  you  to  give  me  yoor  undivided  attri- 
tion. Jt  is  absolutely  impoKdUe  that  you  can  form  a  tme 
idea  of  this  hideous  animal,  unless  yon  keep  yoor  ayes 
fixed  on  me." 

Pom  BT  A  SCHOOZdCABTEB. — 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  mded, 

And  Uie  Bohool  tor  the  day  Is  dismlHed, 
And  the  Uttle  ones  gathor  around  me 

To  bid  me  good-nl^t  and  be  kissed. 
How  I  wish  the  same  lovable  spirit 

The  whole  ot  the  school  woidd  Imbue, 
^  And  the  big  gtris  woold  gather  around  me, 

And  do  as  tiie  Uttle  ones  do. 

SzBimEiXH]  Emnunoir. — licuhtr  tf  PaUfo  Sskod  (to 
blasa  in  aewing) :  "Ton  may  have  tor  yonr  next  eomoiae 
the  ininoiidea  of  the  baek-aiiteh  and  tiia  looper  mode  of 
turning  the  hem.**  i*«pfi.*  "Flease  may  I  bis  excused  ? 
I've  pricked  my  finger  with  the  needle."  7^eA«r  (with 
firmness)  :  "Suck  the  blood  from  it,  and  attend  di»ctiy 
to  yonr  eiMoisek'*— JVets  fiiman  BagU^, 


SuiRBD  Q11A8&— Dear  Mrs.  Oldbody:  Spaggju 
was  boasting  of  her  new  honae.  33ia  witidow^  she  and, 
were  all  stained.  "That's  too  bad,  bat  won't  tnrpsDtins 
or  boizine  wash  it  off  ?"  asked  the  good  Mrs.  Oldbody. 

A  QnxsTZOH  OF  OoHPAirr. — A  mother  having  oocanon  to 
whip  her  little  daughter  for  playing  with  some  mde  ohil' 
dren,  received  in  reidy,  "Well,  ma,  aome  lolka dtm't hk« 
bad  company,  bat  I  alwaya  did." 

Thb  BBioffr  Sidb.— "There,  Henrietta,  don't  be  for  erer 
gazing  into  the  mirror.  It  looks  very  bad."  **\  wu 
thinking,  mamma,  that  it  looked  very  good ;  and,  besidee, 
father  says  I  should  look  on  the  bright  side,  indndii^  I 
Btti^wse,  the  bright  aide  of  a  mirror."— BostoM  TVoucr^ 

PjuasiMa  THB  TncB. — JEeOttt^  Yovmg  Lmfy:  "By  tlw 
way,  }Cr.  Qosoftly,  have  you  read  Basoom'a  *  Soienee  d 
Mind '?"  "  K-n-naw.  I'm  not  reading  much  nowadajL 
I  pass  my  time  in  original  thought"  .^sibdk  Totmg 
Lady  (with  i^paihy) :  "  How  very  dreary,  to  be  8az&''— 
2fev>Bavm  PaUadium. 

Nca  A  Sei:>f>iudb  "Mas. — "Tee,"  said  Pendleton,  sw^ 
iogly,  "  what  I  am  I  can  truly  say  that  my  wife  made 
m&"  "Not  very  oomi^imentary  to  ISn.  Pendleton,"  re- 
marked Blunt,  in  a  stage  whisper. 

TanHO  TO  Makb  it  PxiAIN.  — Professor  (to  atadent  who 
writes,  not  for  the  masses,  but  for  the  educated  fee): 
"  You  should  write  so  that  the  moet  ignorant  of  yonr  and* 
ieuce  oan  understand  all  yon  say."  Student  (pnazted): 
"  "What  part  of  my  piodiictifm  is  not  dear  to  you,  sir  T* 

Thb  Mtstebious  Qebican. — BeB«  (meeting  country 
aunt) :  "  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  yon  I  Oome  and  see  ta 
next  week— do,  for  I  am  going  to  have  a  german  on  Hbxin- 
day. "  AwU  (with  severi^) :  "  Not  I,  diild  ;  I  dont  want 
to  see  any  one  of  the  family  that* a  going  to  make  a  tool  of 
herself  by  marrying  a  foreigner." 

Bl&ok  Etbs.  —  ^^twios^  Yototg  Lady:'  "\71ut  a 
sweetly  pretty  boy  of  yours,  Mrs,  Finnigan  I  What  baaa* 
tifal  black  eyes  he  has  I  Fm  ipore  he  wUl  be  both  exoit* 
able  and  impnlsive— black-eyed  people  always  are^  yoQ 
know."  JUra  Wbmiffim  .*  **  Sur^  Miss,  an'  periups  jcuCn 
lighi  His  father'a  ezdtafala  and  impniaiva  enongh,  to  be 
sure  I  Bo,  hnkefy,  it's  wl^  he's  niver'vidoot  a  Uadt  qr«^ 
sorry  a  bit  r 

The  FashiomasxiB  Tdtcs.- " Qaeoi's  hair,"  "stifled 
sighs,"  "indisoreet  murmon,"  "vain  deefrsiv"  heavy 
eyes,"  and  "  needless  regrets  "  are  the  singular  names  of 
aome  ot  the  new  oolon  in  Paris  this  8prin|^  another 
year  we  expeet  millinera  and  drossmakera  to  add  to  tbeir 
absurd  t6nninol<^  Baoh  other  tities  as  **  emptor's  wbi»> 
ker,"  "subdued  yawns,"  "ill-adviasd  eomphunts,"  "od- 
satisfled  cravings,"  "frost-bitten  noses"  and  "unavailing 
crying  over  spilt  milk."  These  lattw  are  certainly  as 
sensible  and  ohromatioally  suggestive  as  the  others, 

Thb  BsanuB  ExHTKmsL — "  Yonr  visits  remind  me  «i 
the  growtii  of  a  suooesafnl  nampapu,**  said  Undo  JAu, 
leaning  his  ehin  <m  his  oane  and  glanoing  at  'William 
Henry,  who  was  swert  on  Angdiea.  "  Why  ao  T"  Inquired 
William  Henry.  "Well,  they  commenoed  on  a  weekly, 
grew  to  be  a  tri-weekly,  and  have  now  beoome  daily,  with 
a  Sunday  snpplemait" 
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Knr  Tmre  ow  Musm.— £W<^  (who  has  discovered  the 
fltfp^^weeper) ;  "Lnk  et  the  nxorio-boz,  nov,  wid  the 
kag  handle  I  I  vender  how  th^  plaje  on  the  inatn- 
miotr 

FHAmkimrmoAL,— Druggist!  "Doetor,  you  mnat  pre- 
0Sbe  man  calomel  and  kas  mandrake.  I'm  all  out  of 
flie  lattw,  and  haTo  an  inunense  stock  of  oalomd  on  hand, 
ind  mofli  work  it  off  this  month  or  make  a  heavy  loss." 
Pkytidtm:  "Tell  jon  the  tmth,  I  begin  to  think  that 
etlcmel  ia  mnob  saperior  to  mandrake."  Both  wink* 
haOt  tauie,  and  boUi  walk  briakly  of^  like  men  who  have 
ddoe  a  good  deed.   In  unity  thne  is  atrength. 

HowTHx  FHKTfCH  Read  oub  Nev& — The  Congress  of 
the  Stetee  United  has  been  possession  df  taken  by  Mon- 
rieor  Mahony,  a  general  offioer  of  belonging  to  Beadjoster 
ia  the  State  Yi^^inia  in  the  Old  Dominion.  He  the  mem- 
bos  had  locked  np  dead  (mort),  and  will  permit  the  Gen- 
flnl  Conqnarlm  not  to  them  remove.  The  President  has 
In  Monsiear  Bnddlebeggar  du^tohed,  to  Uonsienr  Ha^ 
kony  toroB  away.  Monsieur  Mahony  speaks  he  will  to  the 
teminatioQ  aoid  out  contain.  Admiral  BenhiU  is  to  the 
Gq>ital  bnt  the  march  of  one  day,  vith  the  Oonfedflcate 
oBtiie  army.— JVwicA  P^aer. 

AlXi  Alohk— Jbnes;  **I  see  Smith  has  taken  to  riding 
a  bicycle,  \7hat  on  earth  is  he  doing  that  for  ?"  Bobin- 
ttm :  *'  Oh,  a  very  simple  reason — to  prevent  Mn.  Smith 
Iram  going  with  him." 

Qano  AiaoaHTBBB.— A  dlnmiy  honraian,  ridicnled  for 
starting  off  on  horseback  with  oafy  one  i^nr,  replied  very 
joilly :  **  If  I  get  me  side  of  Uia  hone  moving,  1*11  trust 
the  other  aide.** 

The  pBAcnoAii  Box. — ^Tommy  wanted  to  prove  things 
flirt  be  read.  "  Ifother,"  aaid  h^  *'  do  yon  think  our  big 
dug  lion  voidd  save  a  little  girl's  life  if  she  feQ  into  the 
water?"  *'I  dare  ai^  he  would,  dear,**  reaponded  the 
mother  ;  wfaerenpon  Tommy  oried,  enthniiiaetioally,  *'  Oh, 
then,  mamma,  do  frow  Totsy  in  1" 

Hu>  TX  Baixlt.— A  Tankee  phyddan  waa  leetnriag  lately 
m  flie  ignoranoe  of  people  of  thcu  own  complaints,  and 
said  that  a  yoong  lady  onoe  asked  him  what  his  next  lec- 
tore  would  be  np<m,  and  being  told  the  "  Oironlaticm  of 
the  Blood,"  replied  that  she  should  certainly  attend,  for 
she  had  been  troubled  with  that  eomplaint  for  a  long  time. 

Tkr  Dmrz  Stbhbts  op  Nsw  Yobe. — A  faoetions  editor 
soggesta  that  Captain  Williams  has  left  the  mud  on  the 
stoeeta  for  the  people's  good,  and  that  he  intended  to  plant 
om^  groves  and  apple-treea  asd  grape-vinea,  so  that  the 
paojda  in  Summer  oonld  go  out  to  their  doors  and  pluck 
off  the  fmit ;  but  the  people  dcm't  know  a  philanthropist 
vhsD  they  see  him. 

Whas  Thkt  BKAIJ.T  Sfhae.— Said  Miss  Gnah  to  Syniax, 
the  edlege  tutor :  "  So  you  teach  at  Harvard  1  That  must 
ba  so  delightful,  Tm  sure  I  But  then  I  should  be  fright- 
ened to  death  to  meet  any  of  the  stndenta,  with  half-a- 
doaan  fotmgn  langdagea  at  their  bmgnes'  end.  I  suppose 
fhcy  never  speak  Engliah  at  ell  ?**  "  Tery  seldom  speak 
it,"  said  Syntax,  in  a  dreamy  way.  "There  I  I  knew  they 
didn\**  eonthraed  Hiss  Onsh.   *'  What  langnage  do  the^y 

■peak  moetk  Mr.  Syntax ;  Greek  or  I^tin,  or  "  "  Slang," 

replied  the  tutor,  with  laoonio  simplicity. 

Thm  Souoitocs  lomus  Ladt. — Dear  LitUa  Wife :  "  Well, 
(Sudey  is  on  board  bj  thfe  time*  bnt— oh,  otoar  I  look, 
Bsmma,  it  he  hasnt  left  his  life-prefeerver  behhid." 
Mimmat  "Bj  tfie  way,  do  yon  know,  dearest,  did  he  paj 
Us  inmianoe  yesterday  T* 


Soouii  PouTBNBsa. — €h-aoe  :  "  I'm  going  to  see  Clara 
to-day.  Have  you  any  message  ?'  Charlotte :  "1  wonder 
how  you  can  visit  that  dreadful  girl.   Give  her  my  lova** 

The  Sapb  Oeild. — ^A  Trenton  lady,  having  an  errand 
out,  left  her  baby,  just  able  to  creep  around  the  floor,  in 
chaise  of  her  three-year-old  son.  She  waa  only  gone- 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  she  got  back  she  found 
the  infant  taoked.to  the  floor  and  the  three-year-old  miss- 
ing. Dormg  her  absence  he  had  got  two  tacto  and  a  ham- 
mer, and  tacked  the  baby's  drees  to  the  flofar,  sfter  vhioh 
he  went  out  to  |day.  The  mother  returned  and  fonnd  the 
baby  all  safe. 

The  Bemajndeb  Beuaihiho.— A  gentleman  met  a  rather 
uncertain  acquaintance,  when  the  letter  said:  'Tm  a- 
little  short,  and  would  like  to  ask  you  a  oonnndrum  in 
mental  arithmetia"  "Froceedt"  observed  the  gentleman. 
"Well,"  said  the  "short"  man,  "suppose  you  had  ten. 
dollars  In  yoot  pocket  and  I  shotdd  ask  yon  for  Ave, 
how  much  would  remain  ?"  "Ten  dollars,"  was  the 
prompt  answer. 

Thb  Dbaslogk  US  LoAHB. — **  Look  here,"  said  Qua  de 
Smith  to  a  newspaper  xepcffter,  "  yon  tell  me  a  oonple  ol 
good  jokes.  I  want  to  get  *em  off  as  miginid.  yon  know,, 
at  a  litUe  social  gathering  to-night  1*11  lend  yon  five 
doUara  it  you  da"  "  Can't  possibly  do  it  If  yon  get  off 
the ,  jokes,  everybody  will  know  that  you  stole  them ;  and 
if  it  leaks  out  that  Fve  got  five  dollars,  people  will  think 
the  same  of  me."  And  hence  the  deadlock  still  continues.. 

OONEI 

Bfghed  Kr.  Jones:  "Xydesh  Hiss  Hay, 
I  dreamed  an  auotionear  me  day 

Cilad  <  Oohif^  gotaig,  gone  f 
I  thoofi^  I  waa  the  slave  be  sold. 
And  you— yon  bought  me  with  thy  gold. 

To  kneel  betoie  thy  throne." 

"You're  easy  sold,"  smiled  sweet  UIss  Mwft 
"For  when  i  heard  the  fellow  say 

You're  'going,  going,  gone,' 
I  thought,  Alas  1  be  little  knows 
He's  selling  one  who  never  goes. 

And"— Kr.  Jones  had  flown. 

Oaoiiini'T  Sm  It.— The  other  night.  Then  Biggies  wmt 
home,  he  fonnd  his  wife  partionlaxly  retrospective.  She 
talked  of  Uie  past  vith  a  tear,  and  looked  to  the  future  with 
a  sigh.  "Oh  I  by  the  way,"  said  Biggies^  as  he  sat  on 
the  side  of  the  bed,  pulling  off  his  boots,  "I  saw  a  gentle- 
man down-town  to-day  who  would  give  $1,000  to  see  you." 
"  Who  was  he  ?  Does  he  live  in  Little  Book  7"  "  I  don't 
know  his  name.*'  "  I'll  warrant  that  it  was  Oliver  Gregg." 
"Ho."  "Thai  he  must  be  George Weatherton."  "Guess 
I  might  know  his  name  if  I  were  to  hear  it" 
"Oh  t  I  do  wish  I  knew  1"  said  the  lady,  exhibiting  ex- 
citement " Was  it  Oscar  Peoples Y'  "Guess  again.  I 
remember  his  name  now."  "Harv^  Glmkins  t"  "  No ; 
his  name  was  Imons  Wentwing^"  "I  don't  know  a  man 
by  that  name.  Why  would  ho  gtve  $1,000  to  see  mef" 
"  Beoanae  he's  blind.'* 

Kdtd  to  the  GiBiA—Iitobb$ :  "Why  do  you  put  your 
portrait  in  your  window  Y"  Snoltbt :  "  Well,  opposite  is  a 
young  ladies'  institution,  and  as  I  am  obliged  to  be  away 
from  my  window  all  day  attending  to  business,  I  leave  the 
poor  things  my  pioture  to  oomloit  them." 

The  Fan  in  Season.— The  gentle  swaying  to  and  fro  of 
the  fan  by  the  women  of  the  world,  if  harnessed  into  one 
grand  hurricane  would  set  every  windmill  in  creation 
running  at  such  a  lively  rate  that  all  the  com  and  wheat 
oonld  be  ground  into  flour  by  them.  ^  t 
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THE  ANGELS'  WHISPER. 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 
Bt  E.  H.  EltATCEBOIJ>HnOBB8ER. 

Thsbb  vas  ouoe  a  little  girl,  who  vas  -walking  oat  in 
the  shady  wood  near  her  honu^  when  she  looked  vp  into  a 
thorn -tree,  and  there  she  bsw  a  pigeon's  neat,  "with  one 
white  egg  in  it.   The  egg  was  so  lound,  so  smooth,  h> 


pigeon,  and  she  gaTe  a  little  sigh  (f<nr  she  wanted  the  c«g 
Teiy  mnofa),  and  then  she  pnt  it  qmetly  back  into  the  nest 
and  walked  slowly  hom& 

Not  long  after,  this  little  giil'a  only  brother  fell  very  iU, 
No  dootw  eonld  oare  him,  and  every  one  thooght  ha  mnit 
die ;  so  the  little  girl  was  very  unhappy,  and  flw  kog 
ni^ti  passed  so  shn^T  "oA  aad^,  as  die  witeliecl  by  d» 
bedside,  and  the  large  tean  ran  down  her  little  eheeks 


beantifally  white,  that  she  longed  to  take  it  home  and  have 
it  for  her  own,  and  was  jost  going  to  do  so,  when  she  saw 
the  pretty  white  pigeon  come  flying  round  and  roond  her 
with  a  BOirowtol  look,  ^  And  it  said,  in  its  own  sof^  cooing 
.way: 

*'  Little  gill,  dear  little  gitl,  leave  me  my  one  egg ;  oh  1 
leave  me  my  dear  little  egg  t  f <»  it  is  my  only  ooe^  and 
my  heart  will  l»eak  if  my  tender  mate  oomes  back  and 
Aids  it  goneu" 

So  the  little  girl  looked  flmt  at  the  egg  and  then  at  the 


again  and  again,  till  her  little  fooe  grew  sadly  thin  and 
wan,  and  she  coold  think  of  nothing  elae  but  her  dear  litis 
broUier,  who  lay  there,  with  his  yonng  life  ebbing  slowly 
away. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  in  his  room,  in  the  ao^ 
Springtime,  with  the  window  open,  so  that  tiie  insb  air 
might  o<»ne  in  and  blow  npon  his  poor  pale  faoe,  she  ieui 
a  litfle  flnttaring  noise  near  hex,  and  a  beantifnl  wbita 
pigeon  oame  and  settled  on  the  window-dll  doss  ^^"^ 
And  when  she  lifted  np  her  faeadrit  pat  itsipntfylx" 
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sgftinst  ber 
aoft  ehsak* 
sad  began  to 

ooo  to  her,  bo 
■oftly  asd 
gently,  that  it 
■  eemad  to 
Bootbe  her 
aorxDW.  Pre- 
aenOj  it  wid 
(all  in  the 
birda*  lan- 
gnaga»  jou 
knov — but 
■omehoT  o  r 
other  the  litae 
girl  qnite 
nnderBtood 
emry  irotd) : 
"Littiegirl, 
dear  little 
giri«  I  am  the 
pigecm  iriUMo 
eggyonapared 
that  day  whea 
70a  fonnd  my 
neat;  and  I 
have  oome  to 
tall  7on  that 
last  night, 
vhile  I  iras 
resting  in  the 
fir-grorefl,  I 
heardtheHoly 
Angels  whiapezing  in  the  soft  still  air ;  and  they  said  hov 
that  the  Qreat  Spirit,  who  is  Lord  of  everything  in  heaven 
ind  earth,  is  always  looking  down  upon  His  worid,  and 
taking  note  of  all  that  goes  on  ;  and  how  He  lores  to  see 
pM^le  gentle  and  kind  and  loving,  and  never  lets  a  kind 
aotioQ  go  withoat  its  reward,  either  here  or  in  some  other 
WMid  beyimd.  And  they  said  how  that  because  yon  were 
so  kind  and  tender-hearted,  and  left  me  my  one  litUe  e^ 
He  wonld  leave  yon  yovr  only  little  brother  now,  and  he 
should  not  die  I** 

Tbm  the  pigeon  oooed  aoftly  ^In,  and  the  little  girl 
kissed  it  gently,  and  it  flew  away  into  the  rilent  night 
And  she  tamed  to  the  bed,  and  saw  that  her  little  brother 
was  sleeping,  for  the  first  time  for  many  days,  calmly  and 
pcaoefnlty,  with  a  sweet  smile  npon  his  faoe,  as  if  the 
angds  had  been  whispering  to  him,  too. 

P^i^  it  was  so ;  bat,  at  all  events,  from  that  moment 
he  began  to  get  well,  aiul  waa  sooa  quite  strong  ^;aln  t 
And  the  little  girl  gmw  up  to  be  a  woman,  and  to  hove 
children  of  her  own ;  and  she  often  told  them  this  pretty 
story,  and  never,  never  could  she  l<»get  the  aweet  white 
pigeon  and  the  Angels*  Whisper. 


FLAX  rLUt. 


A  HANDKERCHIEF  AND  ITS  STORY 

HsB  is  a  poi^-lundkerdhieL  Let  me  see  what  my 
Toong  frienda  know  about  it  aa  an  industrial  product,  and 
•ho  whether  I  can  tell  them  anything  concerning  it  that 
win  interest  them.  What  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
7011  on  examining  it  ?  Tou  say  that  it  is  beantifnlly 
white,  and  that  its  texture  is  very  fine.  On  both  these 
points  you  ore  right ;  but  can  you  tdl  me  of  what  the 
Ittndkezohief  is  made  ?  Tour  answers  differ.  Some  say 
oottm,  others  flax.  Those  who  say  the  totter  ore  right  It 
TOL.  X.  Xft,  1^7, 


is  a  fine  sample  of  Irioh  oambri<H  made  of  honw-gnnm 
flax.  TXow,  what  do  yon  know  of  flax  ?  It  ia  a  pbmt  that 
grows  in  many  porta  of  the  earth,  and  its  fibre  has  been 
used  for  maUng  doth  from  an  early  period  in  human  his- 
t<wy.  Before  oottcm  came  into  general  use,  about  a  cen* 
toiy  ago,  farmers  all  over  the  country  grew  flax,  from 
whioh  their  wives  and  daaghters,  with  the  aid  of  the  vil- 
lage weavers^  made  the  honaehold  linen. 

Plaoe  a  few  stalks  of  flax  by  the  side  of  a  bandkerohief, 
and  yon  will  oertainly  be  puzzled  to  understand  bow  the 
one  oonld  be  ocmTeriad  into  the  other.  Where  do  the  fine 
white  tbnads  vUoh  oompose  Um  bandkerohief  eomelron  ? 
yon  Mk.  Well,  it  k  not  vwy  plain  at  fltat  sight,  espedally 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  aomething  of  manufacturing 
prooeosQS.  If  we  take  one  of  the  flax  stalks,  and  doable 
it  up,  aa  if  we  would  break  it  aoross,  ve  shall  become 
aware  of  the  faot  that  ita  amooth,  oane-Uke  surface  is  com- 
posed of  a  layer  of  tough  mataiaL  In  order  to  examine 
this  material  mwe  particularly,  we  aeiae  the  atalk  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  either  hand,  a  little  distance 
apart,  and  Jerk  it  to  and  fro  until  we  oanae  the  skin,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  to  separate  ocmpletdy  from  the  tube  of 
wood-Uto  matsonal  whieh  it  indlaseL  It  is  now  asMt  that 
the  stalk  is  snmmnded  by  eloeely  arranged  paraUal  fibrea 
of  ooBSidarmlde  strength,  and  you  will  have  guessed  that 
it  was  from  fibres  snob  aa  these  that  our  handkerchief  was 
made.  Tou  are  right  But  yet  you  see  in  your  mind's 
eye  a  wide  gap  between  the  brown  fibres  thus  rubbed  out 
and  tiie  handkerohief  as  it  appears  before  us. 

How  is  the  fibre  prepared  ?  You  ean,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  it  wonld  never  do  to  i>eel  the  skin  off  each  stalk 
separatdy.  Sneh  a  prooess  wonld  make  linen  ao  dear  that 
few  persons  eonld  afford  to  bny  it  The  fibre  ia  separated 
from  the  stalks  by  steeping  in  water  for  several  weeks. 
The  water  dissolves  the  gnm  by  whioh  the  fibres  are  at- 
tached to  the  stalk  and  to  each  other,  and  when  the  steep- 
iog  is  oom(deted  the  parts  may  be  readily  separated.  The 
prooess  of  separation  is  called  soatohlng,  and  is  carried  out 
after  the  flax  has  been  ttioroughly  dried.  A  soutohing- 
miil  consists  of  a  series  of  beaters,  revolving  dose  to  an 
upright  slab  of  iron,  over  whioh  the  workman  hangs  a 
handttal  of  fiax,  so  that  the  beaters  strike  it  and  knock  out 
the  woody  core.  The  ootion  of  the  soutoher  may  be  Ulns- 
trated  by  hanging  this  handkerddef  over  the  book  of  *a 
chair,  holding  one  end  with  the  left  hand,  and  striking 
downward  along  the  other  end  with  the  edge  of  the  z^ht 
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hand.  After  being  soatohed  tbft  fiix  has  a  beanttfnlly 
■mooth  and  gloasy  appeaiBnee. 

The  next  thing  to  be  dime  ii  to  prepare  the  fibre  for 
ofMiTeraioii  ioto  7am,  as  the  riD{^  threads  of  which  woven 
fabrios  are  genetally  oompoaed  an  called.  H  we  take  up 
aome  of  the  fibres  ve  ahall  find  thal^  notwitfistanding  their 
deoder  appearance,  th^  areioo  eoarseto  make  avaryflne 
thread.  Thej  most  be  s^t  np  again  and  again  until  they 
become  individnall;  very  maoh  finer  than  a  human  hair. 
Tliis  is  done  by  combing  the  flax  on  fine  steel  points  or 
hackles.  The  flax  is  next  passed  through  a  maohine  which 
opens  out  the  fibres  to  their  full  length,  and  lays  them 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  aubseqnent  operatitms  of 
spiniung,  the  details  of  which  axe  too  complicated  to  be 
made  intelligiUe  without  many  a^^vings  and  much 
minute  dsaeription.  draw  out  and  twist  the  filnea  together. 

Ton  are  now  eager  to  learn  how  the  yam  ia  woven  m 
oouTarted  into  doth.  Bat  yon  must  exercise  yoor  patience 
for  a  moment  The  yam  is  similar  in  color  to  the  flax 
when  it  was  scutched,  and  before  beieg  woven  it  most  be 
bleached,  or  whitened.  Tliis  operation  might  be  delayed 
until  after  the  weaving  ;  but  it  is  best  done  while  the  yam 
is  in  the  form  of  hanks.  It  is  wound  into  hanks  from  the 
bobbins  of  the  spinnlng*maohine&  Bleaching  is  a  process 
consisting  of  a  succession  of  boilings  and  washinga.  the 
liquids  need  omT^^t*"g  a  oartatn  quantify  of  ohl(»jne^ 
whieh  has  the  power  of  desteoying  the  u^oral  color  of 
the  fibre  and  bringing  it  to  a  snowy  whitoiesa.  The  snn 
pla;^  an  important  part  in  Meaehinft  and  the  yam  is 
spread  aa  the  graas  for  several  dqrs  in  order  thai  it  laaj 
be  (^kerated  upon  by  its  rays. 

When  the  bleaching  has  been  completed  and  the  yam  is 
tiioroughly  dried.  It  is  passed  on  to  the  weavers.  The  art 
<d  weaving  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  which  we  have 
any  reotnrd.  It  is  simply  the  interlacing  of  yam  so  as  to 
form  of  it  a  continuous  fidnia  If  we  examine  a  handker- 
tiaet,  we  ahall  aae  that  the  yama  ax  threada  of  which  it  is 
fOTmed  mm  each  oUier  above  and  below  alternately.  A 
pieoe  of  ocdlnary  canvas  will  enable  us  to  observe  dis- 
tinctly the  anangMuent  of  the  threads ;  for  the  otmstmo- 
tion  of  both  &brics  ia  ^milar.  Full  a  few  threads  from 
the  side  of  the  pieoe^  and  notice  how  they  interlace  both 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  and  of  the  breadth  of  the 
cloth.  The  machine  on  which  the  weaving  is  executed  is 
called  a  loom— a  hand-loom  when  operated  entirely  by  the 
weaver,  and  a  powei<loom  when  set  in  motion  1^  steam. 
We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  oar  handkerchief 
through  the  various  stages  of  preparing  the  flax  and  oon- 
verting  it  into  yam  ready  for  the  weaver.  Ijot  as  now 
follow  the  yam  to  tiie  hxm,  and  obaerva  its  farther  treat- 
ment 

The  threads  which  are  to  ran  the  long  my  of  the  doth, 
and  are  called  the  warp,  are  arranged  in  the  loom  in  such 
a  way  that  one>haIf  of  them,  composed  of  sitemate  threads, 
may  be  raised  from  the  others.  When  they  are  thns  raised, 
the  shuttle,  which  carries  the  cross  thread,  or  "  weft"  is 
passed  between  the  two  setsof  warp  threads.  The  position 
of  the  sets  of  mrp  threads  is  then  changed,  the  lower  being 
raised  and  tiie  upper  brought  down.  Htrongh  the  fresh 
opening  thas  formed  the  shuttle  is  passed ;  and  so  on,  the 
oloth  befne^  as  it  were,  bnilt  ap  thread  by  thread.  Eadi 
truth  thread  of  weft  ia  driven  dose  to  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded  it  by  a  sort  of  comb*  the  teeth  ot  which  paaa  be- 
tween the  warp  threads. 

With  the  power-loom  weaving  is  a  rapid  process,  the 
shatile  making  about  two  hundred  journeys  in  a  minute. 
When  the  web  is  completed  it  is  removed  from  the  loom, 
and  after  being  bleaehed  and  mangled,  finds  its  way  in 
due  time  to  the  counter  of  the  diy-goods  dealer. 


Those  of  yoa  who  have  followed  me  caref ally  will  now 
be  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  handkerohiet  Bines 
it  existed  in  the  form  oi  a  handful  ef  flax-seed  it  has  nn- 
dergone  many  changes,  has  given  employment  to  a  great 
many  psnons,  and  has  called  into  use  maohinea  of  most 
ingenious  oonstmotion.  When  you  think  of  all  tiiis  yoa 
will  marvel  that  an  article  which  has  given  so  much  troo- 
ble  -to  produce  can  be  sold  for  a  few  cents ;  yet  so  it  ii^ 
and  it  is  but  one  ot  the  many  wmderfnl  results  of  on 
manufacturing  indastriea. 


A  CHILD'S  svnrava  pbatbb. 

Dux  Jesos,  look  between  the  atais. 

And  down  to  tUs  my  UtUe  bed: 
Show  me  Tfay  taoa,  and  gently  plaee 

Thy  hsnds  In  blasstng  on  my  head. 

The  darkest  boor  U  bright  with  Thee  ; 

Then  Bmile  upon  my  happy  rest: 
Xy  oorerfng  be  Thine  aims  round  me^ 

Ky  otadle-bed  Thy  loving  bceesL 


LETTER  TO  A  SCHOOLGIRL 

Bt  Clau  ICabshaul. 

Ut  Dub  Nblub  v—I  am  to  leam  that  yon  hats 
been  shocked  by  the  mannffii  of  Uie  girls  rooiubig  nait 

door; 

'*  iSj  redpe  for  making  good  oofiee."  says  a  disgosled 
boarder,  '*  is :  Find  out  how  they  make  it  in  bonding 
houses,  and  dtm-'t  make  it  that  way.'* 

My  rule  for  good  manners  is  compfled  <m  the  same  plsn: 
"  Observe  ill-bred  persons  dosdy.  and,  take  care  to  be  Si 
unlike  them  as  possible." 

'*  We  oan  leam  something  from  every  ooa,  high  or  loi; 
equated  or  igntuant  wise  or  foolish fliis  k  what  I  ODoa 
heard  a  leazned  profMor  remark,  whereapon  a  lady  pres- 
ent added :  "  Tai^  we  oan  leam  »nm«tfcing  fgom  every  oat, 
if  itiionlyhowtio(tobefaav&** 

You  say  that  the  girls  in  the  next  room  made  yoo  feel 
onoomfortable  by  exchanging  glances  at  the  flnt  remsA 
yon  made  in  their  presence.  Kow.  I  trust  this  will  tesoh 
you  to  never,  on  any  account  be  guilty  yonrsdf  of  snob 
ill-breeding,  I  have  been  bronght  into  contact  with  a 
great  ded  of  valgarity  in  my  lite,  but  I  have  never  be- 
come in  the  leaat  degree  acdimated  to  this  partioolar  form 
ot  it ;  and  I  still  shiver  with  disgust  whraeT«f  I  detect 
two  underbred  persons  «^i*ii«wging  glaooes,  or  (oh,  hor- 
rors  1}  toinixng  at  eadi  othoc^  at  the  ucpoiae  of  eome  timd 
person  who  is  not  in  thdr  saeret  This  is.  aeeording  to 
my  obaervation,  tiie  most  common  form  of  ill-breeding ; 
and  it  betrays  the  vulgarian  just  as  snrely  as  the  pronOD- 
oiation  of  ^libbdeth  did  the  Ephraimite  of  old. 

That  those  neighbors  of  yours  should  whisper  among 
themselves  while  you  were  in  their  compsny  was  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  them  after  aeai^  tiiem  at 
change  glanoee.  These  two  perfwmanoea  are  preoisdj  oa 
a  par.  Do  not  go  into  their  room  again.  Ton  can  take 
lessons  from  them  in  the  art  of  kow  not  lo  behave  withont 
keeping  up  a  visiting  acquaintance. 

An  old  author  very  truly  observea  that  "  the  most  ofTeos* 
Ive  form  of  ill-breeding  is  an  assumption  of  snperiority.* 

"  Look  at  fny  sewing,"  says  a  companion  who  has  been 
criticising  our  handiwork.  "  and  yon  will  see  how  sewing 
ought  to  be  done." 

"Your  sewing  may  be  good,"  is  oar  unspoken  leplyi 
"  bat  tiie  same  oaimot  be  said  of  your  mannaa." 

**  I  muat  send  yon  my  redpe  for  making  this,**  mj9  i 
ndghbw  who  has  just  tuted  a  didMn  oar  tebkk 
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*'Toa0i9ft(tob6agoodoook,''khiiikire:  "your  man* 
nan  an  ol  the  kitehm,  kitdheny.** 

A  person  irhoae  judi^neut  is  never  at  fault  be  worthy 
o(  all  respeet  and  admiratioii,  but  sometimee  he  or  the 
beoomes  a  very  disagreeaU^  companion.  "  How  I  enjoy 
being  with  yon,"  said  I  the  other  day  to  a  lady  who  was 
deploring  some  mistake  she  had  mode  while  shopping, 
"ion  are  Bometimea  gnilfy  of  blnnders." 

"I  sympathise  with  yon  there,"  observed  the  lady** 
aiiter,  who  was  sitting  by.  "  I  have  had  my  own  a^ieri* 
esoe  of  people  who  (to  let  them  tell  it)  aerer  make  nls- 
Iska^  and  they  are  simply  inttderabla  Thdr  very  pr^ 
«Dcs  is  a  ooDBtant  offianse  to  my  seU-lora.  I  suppose  there 
Brasfc  he  snoh  infallible  indindnals,  as  it  takes  all  kinds  of 
people  to  make  a  world  ;  bat  I  wish  they  were  all  at  the 
tntipodea,  missionaxying  among  the  oannibals.   There  is 

"Mra.  S  ,  for  instance,  who  sits  jnst  behind  me  in  church. 

When  I  listen  to  that  woman  saying  in  the  general  oon- 
fesBion  that  she  has  *  done  the  things  she  onght  not  to 
hare  don^  and  left  nndone  the  things  that  she  onght  to 
have  don^'  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  she  really  means 
ik  I  never  in  my  life  knew  her  to  admit  snoh  a  thing 
ontdde  of  the  ohnroh.** 

Now,  this  was  a  very  flippant  speech  made  by  a  girl  who 
shonld  hare  been  minding  her  own  praycn  instead  of 
ttonUisg  herself  abont  her  neighbor's ;  but  still  it  shows 
what  a  disagreeable  impression  is  made  by  this  oonsts&t 
atmunptioD  of  snperiority. 

Ion  have  read  the  **  Professor  of  the  Breakfast  Table," 
and  no  donbt  remember  what  he  says  about  the  **Uodel 
of  aU  the  Virtues  ": 

"  Sudy  we  like  all  good  penoni : 

**She  is  a  good  pexson : 
'  "ThoeCorewelikeher^ntywadan'L*' 

in  $el/-conicious  models  must  be  more  or  less  dlatastefol 
to  us,  whether  they  be  models  of  all  the  Tirtaes  or  models 
of  any  other  description  :  it  is  only  models  who  never  atsert 
ihemtelces  that  we  always  like  and  are  willing  to  imitate. 

Nothing  seems  to  afTord  iU>bred  persons  greater  pleasure 
ihaathe  mistakes  of  others.  They  sometimea  tairly  mifffftr 
with  delight  when  they  correct  these  mistakes,  no  matter 
how  tdvial  th^  may  b^  and  the  more  publio  the  occasion 
the  better  they  like  it  Flat  contradiction  of  whatothera 
assert  is  (to  use  a  common  axpreasioa)  Muft  to  them— ihat 
pet^,  teasing,  senselesB  contradiction  that  is  almoat  aa 
aoDoying  to  the  rest  of  the  company  as  it  ia  to  the  viotlm. 
This  was  partioularly  impressed  on  my  mind  yesterday  by 
a  little  talk  I  had  with  old  HnL  B  -  ■  ,  who  is  doing  some 
sewing  for  me. 

"I  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  at  llrs.  W  's  this  week," 

observed  the  old  woman,  "but  I  am  waiting  for  that 
husband  of  hem  to  git  out  o*  the  way.  He  is  to  start  n^ 
Hondi^  for  Newerleens,  and  joy  go  witii  him,  I  anj  I 
'Whenera  he  is  at  home  he  is  always  hanging  around, 
pestering  me  and  eoDtcadioting  her  tiU  I  am  ready  to  go 
nving  distracted.  I  ginerally  try  to  git  along  peaceable 
with  them  sort  o*  critters,  but  the  last  time  I  was  tbar 
I  jast  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer,  and  I  had  to  come  back 
at  him.  *  Well,*  says  1,  'lis  sorry  for  you  I  A  man  with 
such  a  wife  ovghi  to  be  pitied.  Why,  the  truth  never  comes 
oat  of  her  mouth  onless  it  is  by  accident  I  ain't  been 
hoe  ten  minutes,  and  aooordin*  to  you  she  has  U>\A  a 
doEen  lies  since  I  comeu' 

"  *  "Mj  wife  tell  lies  I  What  do  yon  mean  ?*  he,  and 
I  tell  jfou  he  talked  savage. 

**  Tm  just  a-going  by  what  you  said  yourself,'  says  L 
*Toa  or  her,  one  is  bound  to  be  a  liar,  and  you  seemed  to 
be  so  all-flred  positive  about  what  you  said,  that  I  'lowed 
'twas  her.' 


'*  He  didnt  say  nothing  to  that,  bat,  la  me  I  *tain*t  no 
nse  trying  to  hun  them  kind  of  iolks  any  soue  onleas  yon 
begin  at  'em  young." 

I  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  B  .  There  ia  no  use  in  trying 

to  "  larn  folks  sense  "—that  is.  impress  on  them  the  roles 
of  good  breeding,  noless  we  begin  with  them  young. 

In  this  land  of  liberty  society  is  tolerant  of  nuisances, 
and  we  are  oontinnally  coming  into  contact  with  those 
who  contradict,  those  who  sneer,  those  who  snarl,  thoae 
who  snigger,  and,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  t^oae 
who,  when  they  are  offended,  snort  Thos^  too,  who 
yawn  in  our  faces  are  to  be  enoountexed  much  oftenev 
than  Is  agreeable  to  our  self-tore.  Bemember,  we  may 
learn  from  all  these  ofiiaadas,'  be  they  male  or  female,  how 
not  to  bdiave ;  for  whatever  is  disagreeable  in  a  man  ia 
egnally  so  in  a  woman,  and  vice  vena. 

Macanlay  describes  Oharles  II.  as  "  Uie  grandest  rascal 
and  most  popular  man  in  England,"  and  Hume  gives  the 
reason  of  this  popularity :  "  He  was  the  beet  bred  man 
alive.**  Goodtveeding,intheeyeaof  <Hie*sfeltow-creataree, 
certainly  covers  a  multitada  of  ains^  and  the  wuit  of  it*  be 
assured,  nothing  can  supply.  A  traveler  speaks  of  bis 
disappointineat  in  Ibe  palaces  of  Venice.  It  is  tnie  th^ 
were  of  marble,  but  he  had  expected  to  see  poKnIed  marUOb 
I  nMd  not  point  oat  to  yon  the  moral  of  this. 


SHOWBB  AHD  TltOWBB. 

Down  the  lltUe  drops  patter. 
Making  a  moaloal  elattsr. 

Out  of  the  olonds  the; throng; 
Freebness  of  heaven  they  soatter 

Lfttle  dark  rootlets  among. 
"Coming  to  visit  70a,  PofllesI 
Open  your  hearts  to  ns,  Boalear* 

niat  la  the  Balndrops*  soag. 

TTp  the  little  seed  rises: 
Buds  of  all  colors  and  alzas 

COamber  up  out  of  the  ground. 
Oently  the  bine  sky  surprises 

The  earth  with  that  soft  rushing  sound. 
"Weloomel"— the  brown  bees  are  bumming. 
**  Gomel  lor  we  mlt  lor  your  oomlngr* 

Whisper  the  wfld-flowers  around. 

"  Shown,  It  Is  [deasant  to  hear  yon  I" 
**  Flower,  it  la  sweat  to  be  near  yonl" 

This  is  the  song  everywhere. 
IiUienl  the  music  will  cheer  youl 

Baindrop  and  blossom  so  (air 
Qladly  are  meeting  together 
Out  In  the  beautUnl  weatbar—  . 

Ob,  the  Bweet  song  In  the  atrl 


THE  ROSE-TREE  AND  THE  SPOTTED  UUREU 

It  was  the  hnsh-honr  ol  early  davrn,  when  Nature  lies 
as  if  spellbonnd,  awaiting  the  sunrise.  In  a  quiet  little 
country  garden  all  was  ulent  with  the  universal  stillness 
of  expectation ;  and  yet  not  altogether  silent  for  the  plants 
were  passing  the  waiting-time  in  a  woiceleBS  bnzs  of  con- 
versation. 

"  Impossible,  I  say  1"  the  rose-tree  was  exclaiming  in  a 
stnnewhat  excited  tone :  "it  would  be  just  as  impossible 
for  a  atone  to  drop  into  yonder  pond  withoat  raffling  the 
Burfiwe  and  pcoducing  those  nnmerona  droles  of  eddiea 
round  it,  as  for  anything  to  come  into  this  world  withoat 
in  some  way  or  other  inflnraicing — consciously  or  unoon- 
Bcionsly — those  around  it  That  the  tmoonscions  influence 
prepon&rates,  is  my  humUe  opinion.   AH  around  us  w* 
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flMfc  our  iDflaenoe— jost  as  the  stone  that  fiUa  into  the 
pond  makes  eiroles  lUl  icand  it— the  nearest  drolea  are  the 
most  marked ;  then  th^  gmw  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
none  can  si^  where  the  last  one  ends  or  diea  amj." 

"It  it »  vaij  strange  thing,  this  inflneno^**  lemarked  a 
flower-pot*  that  was  poised  npside-down  on  a  sfciok  in  the 
midst  of  the  dahlia  bed  oloee  hj.  "  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that, 
ngly  as  I  am,  and  dark  as  my  inside  is,  the  gardener  had 
BOareely  stnok  me  in  this — to  me — most  nnoomfartable 
IMsition,  when  I  beoame  a  canae  of  attraction  to  a  whole 
bevy  of  earwiga.  Why  they  like  me  is  an  enigma  to  my- 
self." 

The  rose  smiled  aoonlnlly. 

" 'Han  ol  erU  deeds  deUght 
In  darknoes  rather  than  in  light,'" 

she  obeervdd.  "Why,  the  gardener  has  jost  put  yon  there 
as  a  trap  to  oatoh  Uie  horrid  little  creatures,  and  keep 
them  away  from  his  flowers." 

**1  would  rather  be  a  'trap  to  oatoh  a  annbeanu* "  re- 
marked a  dewdrop  near,  as 
she  stood  quietly  waiting  on 
the  tip  of  a  blade  of  grass. 

She  had  her  wish  fnlfilled 
— which  was  more  than  she 
expected.  Evan  as  she  spoke, 
a  ray  from  the  rising  sun 
caught  her  glistening  face, 
and  made  it  sparkle  with  a 
thousand  tints.  Uaoonsdous 
of  her  beauty,  she  trembled 
(m  the  tiny  spray  on  which 
she  was  poised,  hex  <me  Uttta 
eye— fmr  she  had  only  «»— 
fixed  on  the  orb  of  day. 

**He  is  drawing  me  up — 
up  t  I  must  .go  to  him  I" 
she  cried;  and  ewa  as  ahe 
spoke  she  was  gon& 

Tet  she  had  not  Ured  her 
little  day  without  adding  her 
mite  to  the  weight  of  unoon- 
aeioQS  influence  that  rested  on 
every  liTing  object  Bebeohed 
by  her  gentle  toooh,  and  long- 
ing to  follow  her,  the  small 
Uade  of  grass  stretched  it> 
self  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  to  see  where  she  had  gone  ; 
and  in  the  vtacy  act  (thou^  she  was  not  aware  of  it]  made 
oountless  other  tiny  sprays  intuitively  lift  themsdves  up 
too,  that  they  might  see  what  their  oompanion  was  look- 
ing at, 

"Our  question  was  whether  tiliere  waa  such  a  thing  as 
'unoonsoious  influence,"*  remarked  tiie  anonba-bosh,  re- 
aoming  the  thread  of  the  gmiaral  disoonrae  whidi  the  dew- 
drop  had  brokoL  "I  for  one  don't  believe  there  is. 
Everything  must  know  if  it  possess  any  power,  or  in- 
floenoe^  over  others,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  shook  her 
glosiy  leaves  in  the  still  morning  air.  ' '  Of  course  we  have 
influence,  but  I  repudiate  the  idea  of  unconscious  influence 
entirely." 

"  And  what  is  your  influence  pray  V  'asked  a  tall  white 
lily  that  stood  near.  **  1  never  knew  that  tiiingi  like  us 
had  any  influence  at  alL'* 

"What  influenoB  have  I?"  asked  I3ie  aaeaba,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  thought  the  qnestitm  very  uuneoomy ; 
"'why,  you  dlly  little  innoooitl  I  am  evergreen  all  the 
year  round.  When  other  trees  are  oast  down  because 
Winter  has  robbed  thor  boughs  of  all  their  graceful  foli- 


THI  BOBS. 


sge,  I  hold  up  my  leafy  head,  and  hopefully  point  to 
better  di^s.  And  when  other  plants  are  wdl-nigh  dead 
with  dioo^t  in  Summer,  I  still  hold  np  like  a  man,  and 
try  by  my  appearance  at  least  to  put  aome  heart— I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  say  sap— into  them.** 

"There  is  another  side  to  your  staEy,"  remadted  the 
rose-tree,  from  her  plsoe  at  the  opposite  aide  of  tiie  bnad 
gravel  walk,  "  and  it  baeka  np  my  theory  ol  mwonaaioiis 
influence." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it,'*  said  the  auoaba,  hastily. 

*'It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one,"  replied  tlw  rose,  "but 
I  may  as  well  mention  it,  and  that  is  that  nettling  Hkss  to 
grow  near  yon.  Whatever  your  iufluenoe  may  be  abon 
groond  (and  I  grant  it  ia  l^'no  means  small),  the  inflnaaea 
you  cany  on  undorground  is  just  aa  palpaju&  Why  wiQ 
nothing  grow  undo:  yoor  shadow  ?  Bo  yon  do  it  on  pur- 
pose?" 

The  aucuba  had  never  thought  of  it  before.  If  she  hid 
ever  noticed  it  she  had  never  paused  to  think  why  it  was. 
She  had  always  been  so  set  on  "  keeping  up  a  good  ap- 
pearance,*' and  thus  "setting 
a  good  eumple  to  those 
■round  her,"  that  ahe  had 
overlooked  the  roots  of  the 
matter,  like  mai^  wiser  peo> 
pie  do,  and  knew  nothing  <rf 
the  poison  that  ran  in  her 
veins,  which  produced  the 
efifeot  that  the  roae-tree  bad 
noticed, 

"At  any  rate*  I  have  no 
thtons,  like  you,"  she  re- 
marked, in  a  aomewbafc  in* 
jnred  too&  "Th^,  at  lead, 
give  no  unoonaoiooa  iafln- 
enoe." 

"I  often  regret  that  they 
are  so  sharp,"  sighed  the  nss- 
tree,  sadly ;  "  but  I  eaa't 
help  it  Summer  and  Winter 
they  stick  on  my  stem,  and 
will  not  come  oS.  Even  the 
winds  that  dash  my  fair  Uoa- 
Boma  to  the  dust,  and  soatter 
my  leavea  everywhere  bave 
no  effact  on  them.  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  get  rid  of 
them,  but  all  my  efforts  have  been  uselees.  It  is  my 
appointed  trial,  I  suppose,  and  I  must  bear  it" 

"I  have  often  noticed  how  patiently  yoa  bear  tbe 
trouble,"  observed  a  daisy,  looking  np  from  ita  graasy  bed 
at  the  edge  of  the  grasa-plot  hard  by.  "  And,  afto*  all,  it 
is  well  that  you  could  not  remove  it,  for  if  you  ooold,  yoa 
would  have  deprived  man  of  one  of  his  truest  and  heat 
mottoes :  '  No  rose  without  a  thorn,'  they  say." 

"Too  always  speak  brightiy— just  like  yon  look,'*in* 
swered  the  rose.  "  Ton  always  remind  me  of  how  good  a 
thing  it  is  to  look  upward.  Howevw  wet  the  groond  ia, 
you  never  withdraw  your  upward  gaze,  and  oomwqnsotly 
escape  seeing  much  that  would  pain  and  grieve  yoo." 

"It  is  not  that  I  am  not  interested  in  yon  all,"  said  ths 
daisy,  lovingly.  "  Only,  as  my  face  is  always  turned  to 
the  light,  I  can  only  give  you  sidelong  glances,  and  see  the 
snrlaoe  oi  thii^s— and  ttiat  alwi^  seems  beantifoL*' 

"Tea,  'tia  happiest  not  to  look  too  deeply  into  things: 
it  prevents  our  seeing  much  that  is  ngfy,  ud  mndi  Oat 
we  are  never  meant  to  see.  Foff  instanoe :  who  voau 
guess  that  the  snowdrop,  so  pnxa  and  vhit^  hM  its  not 

iu  the  dark  earth  ?"  r\r^rt]i:> 
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STnumt  ov  tsb  sxashobx. 

A  Sonm. 

Tts  twfnltling  sea  looica  like  a  maiden  sleeping, 

With  countless  dlamonde  aporitling  on  her  breast; 
<arildrwi  Irom  bathlng-walns  are  quaintly  leaping. 

While  on  the  sands  their  watchful  guardians  rest ; 

The  eloping  bonks.  In  richest  foliage  drest. 
Are  glassed  in  bays  below;  the  slow  wave  creeping 
Oxnes  toward  our  feet ;  while  clouds,  in  order  keeping 

iLiko  fleecy  swans  that,  with  their  graceful  breast. 
Of  inland  waters  cleave  the  tranquil  tide), 

Cor  heaven's  blue  ocean  march  In  grand  array; 
SUA,  boats  and  snow-white  yachts  before  us  glide ; 

The  sound  of  music  comes  across  the  bay; 
Ivth,  seA  and  sky,  in  prospect  far  and  wide, 

Harmonious  blend,  this  livelong  ^jammer  day. 


"It  k  the  knowledge  of  vhat  I  iprlng  from  ttuit  makes 
*e bend ny  head  w>  low," remarked  the  snowdrop.  "It 
wna  the  moet  loiteble  position  for  one  whose  origin  is  so 
buaUeL'* 

"  Ah,  nowdrop,  70a  often  mske  me  think  what  a  lorelj 
tUng  true  hnmilitj  is  T  exclaimed  the  rose. 
"I  iwrer  knew  7011  notioed  me."  readied  the  snowdrop. 


*'  Another  case  of  nneonsoioaa  inflaenoe,"  remarked  the 
rose-tree,  meditatiTelj.  '  And  then  she  oontinaed,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  "I  snppoee  there  is  an  active  and 
passiTe  side  to  eTer7  life— even  a  roee's,  or  a  daisy's,  or  an 
anoaba's,  or  a  snowdrop's— only  it  seems  to  me  the  passiTe 
or  negative  side — the  *  anoonscioos  inflaenoe^'  if  I  may  call 

it  80— is  the  greatest         C  7W4wr.  1 
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SECURING  SLEEP. 

Hon  peo|^  have  their  own  patent  {wesoriptionB  for 
-fiDing  asleep.  Some  In  imagination  watidi  sheep  jomping 
one  after  another  throngh  a  hedge ;  others  fanof  tiiey  see 
ships  sailing  ont  to  sml  )>r.  Wilberforoe  nsed  to  repeat, 
Tery  slovlj,  "A,  E,  I,  0 a  vowel  at  each  iDspiration 
and  expiration :  he  never  inolnded  the  fifth  vowel,  for  it 
requires  too  mnoh  'mnsoular  exertion  of  the  lips.  And 
many,  donbUeas,  hare  heard  of  the  midshipman  who, 
'  when  he  oonld  not  sleep  beeanse  there  were  no  wares  beat- 
ing against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  got  his  mother  to  imitate 
the  familiar  sound  bj  dashing  pailfols  of  water  against  his 
bedroom  door.  A  safe  remedy  for  want  of  sleep— less 
original,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  above^  bat  anited  to 
almost  everybody— is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  eating 
onions.  Common  raw  onions  should  be  tsfcen,  but  Span- 
ish onions  stewed  will  da  The  late  Frank  Bnokland, 
writing  on  this  qnestion,  said :  "  Everybody  knows  the 
taste  of  onions  :  this  is  dae  to  a  peculiar  essential  oil  con- 
tained in  this  most  valuable  and  healthy  root.  This  oil 
has^  I  am  snre^  highly  soporific  powers.  In  my  own  case 
it  never  fails.  If  I  am  mnoh  ptened  with  work,  and  leel 
I  shall  not  sleep,  I  eat  two  or  three  small  onims  and  the 
effiict  ia  magioaL'* 

THX  OBXAT  FEYBIOIAJr. 

ru  tniat  mygrsat  Physlelaa'B  skill. 
What  He  ^eswlbes  can  ne'er  be  fll; 
No  toagar  will  I  gioan  or  ^ne, 
Thy  flMsnre  tta—tt  sksll  be  mUw.  ^ 

Tby  medlotne  oft  produces  smut, 
Thon  woond'st  me  In  the  tenderest  pact; 
All  that  I  prized  below  Is  gone; 
let;  TStber,  stlU  Thy  wlU  be  dona, 

Binee  tls  Thy  sentenee  I  shovld  pari) 
With  what  Is  nearest  to  my  hear^ 
My  little  aU  I  here  resign. 
And,  lol  my  heart  Itself  Is  Thine. 

Take  all,  great  Ood:  I  wlU  not  grieve^ 
fiitf  wish  I  still  ksd  m<Me  to  ffini 
I  bear  Thy  voloe,  Thon  bldd*st  me  quit 
This  favorite  gourd,  and  I  sobmlt. 


PROVIDING  FOR  SICKNESS 

It  is  onstomary  at  the  present  day  for  those  about  to 
oommeiuM  houaekeepiDg  to  provide,  as  for  as  their  means 
will  allow,  everything  ^rt^oh.  may  increase  the  eomforl  and 
oontaibnfte  to  ttM  bealtli  qf.  family ;  and  jndging  by  the 
tempting  dia^iaf  maSe  famishing  stovs^  llieire  is 

no  lack  <d  materiid.  Bijl'^QUre  are  many  nameless  little 
comforts  and  oonveiiieuce^j  ^'bich  oannot  be  purchased 
with  money,  although  iiivahutble  in  time  of  necessity,  par^ 
fcionlarly  certain  appliances  adapted  to  siokneea.  Every 
housekeeper,  especially  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
ahonld  remember  that  in  time  of  health  we  mnst  prepare 
for  sickness,  and  a  neglect  of  this  doty  may  result  seriously 
to  our  dearest  ones. 

First,  then,  a  word  of  advice  in  legaid  to  that  most  im- 
portant agent  in  the  comfort  of  an  invalid,  the  bed.  Let 
ttie  patient  have  the  beat  one  yon  can  giv^  and  the  cms 
on  which  he  is  most  oomfntable ;  for,  except  innueoase% 


no  injury  ean  oome  to  it  if  well  {owteoted,  «■  all  bete 
ahonld  be,  by  a  mbber  bbrnkeb  The  best  kind  is  pnr» 
rubber,  light  and  cleanly,  and  although  rather  e^Mnnre, 
is  far  above  the  ordinary  rubber  cloth,  having  none  of  its 
disagreeable  odor,  and  retaining  the  warmth  of  tiie  body 
to  snch  an  extent  that  the  patient  can  be  sUpped  upon  it, 
if  necessary,  while  changing  aheeta,  without  danger  <^ 
taking  oold. 

Be  careful  not  to  let  your  bed  linen  get  beyond  repair, 
A  sick  person  ia  nervously  anaoeptifale  to  untidiness  or 
n^^igence  of  any  kind,  and  a  nggwt.  sheei  maj  be  a  silent 
source  of  irritability.  It  is  well  to  save  sheets  for  waeh  an 
emergency,  keeping  them  in  ordinary  use  only  until  worn 
thin,  and  then  ss  often  as  used  in  sickness  mend  neatly 
and  lay  aside  for  future  usa  Pillow-cases,  towels  and 
napkins  may  also  be  reserved,  for  it  is  desirable  that  aU 
these  artidea  should  be  of  the  softest  materiaL 

There  should  be  a  suitable  garment  provided  for  each 
member  of  the  family  to  wear  in  hours  of  temporary  in- 
dispoaUion  or  upon  first  sitting  up  in  oonvBleaGaic&  It 
doee  not  require  any  elaboxate  trimming,  and  need  not 
have  a  faultless  fit ;  but  it  does  need  to  be  warm,  11^  and 
oomlortaUe,  And,  in  passing,  I  would  lemsrk  that  fbea* 
qnalitiee  ahonld  apply  dso  to  the  eoveringa  of  the  bed» 
and  in  most  cases  to  tiie  room  itseU.  The  garment  men- 
tioned should  be  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  soft  slippers. 
Such  a  gift  would  be  far  more  useful  than  many  articles 
requiring  more  time  and  expense  in  manufacture^  By  all 
means  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  old  and  new  flannd,  linen 
and  cotton  piecea  for  bandages,  eto.,  and  treasure  your 
worn  handkerchiefs  for  use  upon  wounds,  bruises  and  outs. 

To  the  thoughtful  and  provident  housewife  the  sugges- 
tion for  setting  apart  a  eviain  idaoe  for  flie  leoepticm  of 
articles  used  in  sidmess  will  meet  with  favor ;  for  at  auda 
a  time,  if  ever,  we  have  oooaaion  to  test  ttie  value  of  the 
m<Mo—*'A  place  for  everything,  and  evetything  in  its 
place." 

Bemember  that  much  needless  suffering  has  been  caused 
through  ignorance  of  administration  ;  therefore,  as  some 
one  has  wisely  aaid,  choose  your  physician  while  in  healthy 
and  then,  having  once  intrtuted  yoursdf  to  hit  csre^  have 
confidence  in  him.  and  do  not  imperil  your  own  health  or 
that  ot  your  family  by  continnally  changing.  Give  your* 
self  and  your  dear  onea  to  the  Lend ;  and  having  so  far  as 
yon  are  able,  provided  against  that  to  which  we  are  all 
heirs,  tmst  in  Him  iat  the  isso^ 


"ABBA,  FATHER." 


AxviiKnioit  and  trial,  carea  and  anxieties,  of  one  Und  or 
another,  are  the  common  portion.  Yarious  are  die  reme- 
diea  man  propoaee  to  mitigate  the  aonrow  and  lessen  the 

burden.  But  acquaintance  with  God,  as  the  God  of  cov- 
enant grace,  enabling  us  by  faith  to  cry  "Abba,  Father, 
tnjf  Father,  mt/  God,"  can  alone  convey  that  asaturance  of 
a  particular  I^ovidence  which  keepe  the  mind  in  *'  perfect 
peace,"  in  the  full  confidence  that  *'all  things  "are**  work- 
ing together  tor  good."  The  Apostie  arguea  oondnaively 
on  this  point  when  he  says,  *'  He  that  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  but  ddivned  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  ahall  He  not 
with  Him  also  free^  give  us  all  things  V*  (Bom.  viiL  82.) 
Oan  we  make  that  ai^ument  our  own  f  11  m  can,  if  w* 
can  take  our  idaoe  under  the  shadow  of  the  otoss,  and 
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6Mh  tar  binuelt  realise  tiw  wondrons  trnth,  "  Ify  God  ia 
a  Bother  to  me  in  Ohrisi :  yea,  H«  is  a  Father  vho  hid  His 
bee  from  Christ  that  Ba  might  not  bide  His  bee  from 
meb"  then  oar  leith  in  the  Ood  of  Oxaee  leTeek  Him  also 
to  HI  aa  the  God  of  Frondenoe, 

'  13ie  aonl  thoa  aeqtiainted  with  God  is  leUend— not  from 
Am  burden,  bnt  frtMn  the  aching  bnrdoi  of  woddly  anxie- 
ties,  M  well  as  from  the  burden  of  nnpardoned  sin — from 
the  <fin^  of  bodily  sofferinga.  as  well  as  from  the  sting  of 
an  aoonsinir  oonsoienoe.  l^e  greater  absorbs  the  leas. 
Seeming  eril  beoomea  a  blessing  in  disgnise.  The  dispen- 
sation that  looked  like- judgment  is  foimd  to  be  a  visitaticoi 
of  graoiona  and  loving  diseipUnflb  In  rery  tmth^  "  mercy 
emiHBoeth  on  «wy  side'*— on  the  side  of  adTern^  as  oi 
piospnity,  of  tAdkatm  as  of  health,  of  death  as  of  lifK 

^ppy  portion  I  Bfay  it  be  increasingly  oar  own  t  In 
realized  oommnnitm  with  onr  CoTonant  God,  may  we  find 
pardon  for  onr  sins  and  strengthening  grace  for  onr  spirifr- 
nal  oonfliets  with  "the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deriL" 
And  then,  though  our  path  be  sometimes  through  the 
desert,  and  by  the  lonely  brotdc,  Elijah's  God  will  ever  be 
with  OS,  to  shield  ns  from  danger,  to  raise  ns  when  we  are 
east  down,  and  sapport  as  wlien  "heartland  flesh  an 
failing." 

la  that  Inrt  hour  of  nature*!  waaknet^  eifMi  aa  fhs  teiri- 
fled  child  cdings  to  its  mother's  boaom  and  is  onmforted, 
so  may  we  find  in  the  merdfol  arms  <rf  the  ererlasting 
One  a  plaoe  of  sore  and  undisturbed  repose. — Bn.  Oharin 

Bsflocfc   

**AtMI,  b^Id,  then  «am«  a  toper  and  wonUiMd  HIiB.  saqrliis; 
LoM,  U  Xhev  wUW  Tbon  caaat  mAe  ma  ctaaa."-^an  via.  & 

BiaicKia  one  I  what  earthly  enre 
OonU  anfflee  to  make  tlMe  whole  T 

Who  can  make  the  a^rit  pww^ 
8aTe  the  Haalsr  of  the  aool  r 

Am  the  kneeUng  anffwer  praywl, 

DoabUog  not  Thy  power  to  heal. 
Bo      I,  o  Lwd,  be  stayed 

On  Thine  arm  In  woe  or  weaL 

"  Lord  t  Thou  oanst,"  his  only  ery, 
"Naught  the  lepei^ataln  to  Tbea^t 

And  "  I  will,"  Thy  awifl  reply: 

*'  From  defllement  thou  art  traSk" 

Jesus  I  Tt^  dear  btood  al«M 

Oaa  waah  out  mf  bosom's  stalni 
All  my  hope  Thy  oross  I  own. 

All  ny  strength  from  Tbee  I  gain. 

To  Thy  fbve  and  grace  I  flee, 

On  Thee  only  I  rely; 
Belnge  Thou  and  help  for  m^ 

Tom  not  from  my  heart  a  sad  eiy. 


BLUE  SKY  SOMEWHERE. 

are  eloquent  leacbersL  Uany  a  leason  wUdi 
has  done  onr  hearts  good  have  we  learned  from  tiwii  Iiq>- 
iiig  lips.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  anotlier  took  root 
in  the  memory.  We  were  going  a  holiday  expedition,  and 
of  ooorse  the  little  ones  had  been  in  eostasiee  for  aeveral 
dajs.  Bnt  the  appointed  morning  broke  with  no  glad 
Mtii«iiiiv>^  no  scmga  of  birds,  no  peals  of  mirth.  Thwe 
was  every  prospect  of  rain  ;  even  Hope  hid  her  faoe  and 
wept 

''ShaVt  «•  go  r"  exolaimed  a  ohild  of  flre^  with  paa- 
donate  eamastneas.  ' 


"If  it  clears ott" 
"Bnt  how  shall  we  know  f ' 
"  Oh.  look  out  tor  the  bloe  sky.** 
And  so  ha  did,  poor  fdlow,  bat  never  a  bit  f»f  Une  sky 
gladdened  his  eyea, 

'Well,  I  don't  oare,  mothor,"  said  he,  when  the  tedious 
day  had  at  length  numbered  all  its  hoars.  "  If  I  haven't 
seen  it,  I  know  there  ia  a  blue  sky  somewhere  I" 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  blue  sky,  a  whole  heaven 
fall  oS  it — olear,  glorious,  Uae  al^,  snob  as  ia  often  seen 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

"There,  mother,  didn't  I  tell  yon  so  ¥'  cried  a  joyous 
Tdo&   "  Him  is  blue  sky.*' 

Then  the  litOe  bead  droj^Md  for  a  moment  in  silent 
fhonght 

"fifother,**  exdaimed  the  child,  when  he  again  looked 
npk  "there  most  have  been  bine  sky  all  day  yesterday, 
thongh  I  never  saw  a  bit  of  it ;  because  yon  aee  there  isn't 
any  plaoe  where  it  could  have  gone  to  ;  God  only  covered 
it  np  with  doods— didn't  He  ?" 

Happy  faith,  that  is  sure  of  a  blue  sky  overhead  tiioogh 
the  doods  at  affliction  may  hide  it  for  a  season. 

■*  Te  fearfol  stints,  Iresh  courage  take, 
The  clouds  ye  so  mooh  draad 
Are  Ug  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  UasslDgs  on  your  head." 


MARIA  FRY,  THE  SOLDIERS'  FRIEND. 

Uant  a  snnbnmt  soldier  in  India,  many  a  stalwart 
oonatable  in  Ireland,  many  a  drummer-boy  in  varioua 
barracks,  will  exclaim  as  his  eye  lights  on  onr  engraving, 
"  Why,  there's  onr  friend,  Miss  Fry  1"  and  many  an  eye 
will  fill  with  tears  as  memory  reoalla  the  loving  eonnaela  of 
the  voice  never  again  to  be  heard  tm  earth,  and  of  the 
hand  tiiat  has  for  ever  laid  down  the  pen. 

As  saorvd  to  many  a  scddier'a  heart  wfll  be  the  memory 
of  Maria  Fry  as  to  many  a  prisonei'a  heart  was  that  of 
EUiabeih  Fiy  fifty  years  aga  Very  anlike  the  dignified 
and  venerable  Qnakerees  in  some  respects  was  this  simple, 
earnest  yoimg  evangelist,  yet  vuy  like  in  others.  The 
love  of  Christ  constrained  both  to  take  care  for  the  sools 
tiieir  fellow-men ;  both  succeeded  in  influencing,  by 
holy  gentleness  and  loving  presentation  of  the  truth  as  it 
Is  in  Jesos,  those  too  often  deemed  inaccessible  by  such 
means ;  and  each  will  have  multitudes  of  souls  for  her 
orown  of  r^joidng  in  the  day  of  Ohriat  Thongb  the  one 
lived  beyond  the  term  allotted  to  man,  and  the  other  was 
still  in  tha  early  Summer  of  her  daya  iriien  she  passed 
away  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ohordi  on  earth,  yet  each 
devoted  mm  Lm  to  God.  From  the  time  of  her  oonver- 
sion,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  twelve 
years  later,  the  one  great  object  and  intereat  of  Maria  Fry's 
life  was  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  especially  of  the  aoals 
of  soldiwa. 

WiUi  a  peraevemnce  and  steadfsstneas  aingolar  in  one  so 
young,  she  kept  her  life-work  oontinnally  befbre  her ;  in 
tiie  honxa  of  happy  childhood  her  greatest  glsdness  was  in 
talking  to  othera  aboat  the  Savioar  aha  loved ;  tiuonghont 
her  girlhood — that  period  ao  oftea  filled  with  Mvialities 
and  vain  imaginations— ahe  bad  thia  aa  her  one  engrossing 
interest,  an  interest  which  preserved  her  from  feebleness 
and  folly,  and  brought  her  more  into  sympathy  with 
earnest  servants  of  God  than  with  young  people  of  her  own 
age.  As  she  grew  on,  her  expanding  heart  only  embraced  the 
spiritual  interests  of  othera  more  warmly  and  more  deeply, 
and  when  ahe  became  a  sofliBring  invalid,  the  aalntion  of 
atddien  waa  still  eonatant^  before  fae^-She  woold  dictate 
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Maria  Fry,  the  Soldiers'  Friend. 


when  she  oonld  no  longai  'write  letters  of  apiritnal  oonnsel 
and  enooaragemeot  to  aooh,  and  would  read  or  hear  wiUi 
loTUig  eagerness  their  replies.  She  wrote  thonaands  of 
■noh  letters  during  her  brief  life.  Space  forbids  oar  giving 
more  than  one  speoimen.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Ghrist- 
ian  soldiers  of  the  Qnards  when  learing  Dnblin  in  1872  : 

'  Mt  nuB  Friends  :— I  must  write  yon  all  a  few  llnee  to  wish 
yoa-^^Ktd-by,  aa  probably  I  shall  never  again  see  yoa  taoe  to  face 
In'  tnis  world ;  bnt  we  look  forward  with  Joy  to  the  Ume  when  we 
sliaU  meet  yon  In  oar  Father's  home  above. 


may  speak  this  promise  to  your  hearts  when  In  some  daik 
moment  you  are  surrounded  by  Batan's  wiles  and  snares  I  and  the 
needed  help,  strength,  oomfort,  or  whatever  you  laok,  will  ba 
supplied  by  Him  who  Is  talthtol  to  His  promise.  And  now,  dear 
friends,  I  know  yoa  will  And  things  very  different  in  Londos; 
but  the  Lord  vM  provide  and  take  oare  of  yoa.  Will  you  not  seek 
to  let  your  light  shine,  following  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart,  not 
having  Christ  In  ons  hand  and  the  world  in  the  other,  bnt  for 
Jesus  ?  Seoaose  U  yoa  yield  to  the  world  at  aU  you  will  drift 
Bway  to  its  level,  and  And  It  hard  work  to  get  disentangled  again 
from  the  snares  Satan  would  set  to  entrap  yoa ;  but  let  Jmt  orii^, 
Bitfi-iendsJiip  and  Bi$  honor,  be  as  dear  to  yon  as  your  very  lives. 


rni  LiTS  HiBs  luaii  rsr,  tke  soldibbs*  pamni. 


''  There  Is  one  of  the  Lord's  promises  whloh  I  want  yon  to 
carry  away  in  your  hearts  to  London ;  you  will  find  It  in  Hebrews 
xUL  6:  J  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.* 
,The  Lord  made  a  similar  promise  to  His  disciples  when  He  was 
parting  from  them,  in  Matt.  xxvliL  20.  He  knew  what  trials  and 
oonfllots  they  would  have  to  pass  through ;  He  knew  how  nothing 
short  of  this  word  could  satisfy  and  comfort  their  poor  lonely 
hearts;  therefore  He  said,  'Lo,  I  am  with  you  aJway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.'  And  oh,  friends,  think  what  a  mint  of  com- 
fort, of  strength,  of  guidance,  of  sustaining  grace.  Is  contained  in 
this  one  word  of  our  precious  Lord, '  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee.' '  Oh,  may  Ood  grant  that  the  voice  of  His  Spirit 


The  Lord's  love  tor  yon  was  stronger  than  deaUi,  and  will  yoa 
not  prove  to  Him  and  to  the  world  that  you  do  love  Him  in 
return?  He  oovets  your  love.  He  expects  yoa  to  valne  His 
friendship,  and  not  to  refuse  Him  what  He  wants. 

"  I  know  that  you  will  be  loving  and  kind  toward  each  other, 
'  bearing  one  another's  burdens,'  oaring  for  the  weak  ones  among 
yon,  watching  every  moment  for  an  opportunity  of  helping  cm 
another.  Those  have  the  happiest  Uvea  >rho  live  for  God's  gloiy 
and  the  good  of  others ;  let  this  be  your  example—'  For  evM 
Christ  plcaaed  cot  Himaelf.'  Ah,  dear  friends,  remember  that  K 
Is  only  '  a  little  while,'  only '  o^e  hour,'  tliat  we  have  got  to  endure 
hardness,  and  the  ooostant  strife  aga4nst  the  fleeh  and  Sataa. 
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Bub  day  brings  ns  nearer  homo ;  and  oh,  think  of  tho  reet  Mid 
iijj  ot  ttiat  bomel  It  Bays,  'There  shall  ba  no  night  there  .... 
for  the  Lord  God  gtveth  them  Ught'  TVe  shall  dwell  for  ever  and 
for  avw  with  the  Lord ;  all  sin  and  sorrow  will  be  put  away ;  and 
u  jovx  Lord  looks  apon  70a  and  smllee,  70a  will  Rjolce  that  yon 
tried  to  spend  your  life  lor  Him  down  here,  and  only  w<mder  that 
yon  did  BO  Uttlo  tor  snob  a  IotIds  Sft-rloar.  Te8,tboaweetloveof 
^eeos  shall  endure  lor  ever,  and  ahlna  In  Oar  aonls  throngjiioat 
the  oonntleM  ages  ot  efesrnlty.  No  wonder  tho  redeemed  in 
beann  aliig  no  mneb  abonttbU  lore:  it  seenu  the  principal  note 
In  their  Bong:  *  TTuto  Him  that  loved  ns,  and  washed  ns  from  oar 
rina  in  Hto  own  Mood '  (Bar.  1. 6).  It  Is  a  note  no  angel  voioe  can 
€mr  reaeh ;  they  most  all  sing  eeoond  to  the  ransomed  ones.  Oh, 
bow  long,  loud,  and  rapturous  will  be  our  note  of  praise  to  Him 
^0  washed  all  onr  Bina  away,  lifted  ns  up  out  of  oar  low  estate, 
and  set  QB  in  the  highest  plooe  in  heaven,  to  be  His  oompanioos 
for  vnXt  and  sharers  of  His  eternal  throne  I  And  now  X  want  you 
all  to  grant  me  a  request :  It  Is  to  tw  kind  to  the  drummer-boys  I 
Vhen  yon  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, tell  them  of  Jeeos* 
love,  and  try  to  win  their 
^edons  aools  tor.  Hia 
fljkny.  The  Ixud  bless  you, 
my  dear  friends,  and  grant 
tbat  not  one  ot  your  littlo 
band  be  miaslng  in  that 
great  day  whwt  we  aball  all 
stand  in  His  preeenoe,  but 
may  you,  with  us,  be  found 
watching  and  ready  to  wel- 
come our  Master.  From 
my  heart  I  thank  you  for 
all  your  kindne—  and  your 
praiyarB.  Hie  Lend  keep 
yon  all,  my  dear  trleoda,  is 
the  unoeaalng  pn^er  of 
yonr  Mend. 

ICaxuFbt." 


TBM  UTS  SVWUB  MULL,  f  HI  DIBTDiaUMElP  mXCONrOUan  Of  SMLAVS. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK. 

.What  is  the  key  to  all 
eloqnenoe  and  oratory  ? 
B  has  two  branohea  :  1. 
The  man  must  be  alive 
with  his  sabjeet ;  and, 
2.  Ba  most  speak  in  a 
nitoral  manner.  No 
arts  ot  the  Bohools  will 
eompenaate  for  look  of 
these  requisites.  The 
hifthest  art  is  to  attain 
these,  or  to  simulate 
them.  To  snooeed, 
spsak  with  belief  and 
camestnsss  of  sonl ;  and 
Mfcasif  aU  that  Js  said 
u  ledfy  meant.  This  mle  is  of  pnotioal  Itnoa  in  regard 
to  Snnday-sehofd  teachers. 

THE  LATE  EDWARD  MIALL. 

Thb  grave  has  olosed  over  the  mortal  remains  of  Eng- 
Uod'a  most  celebrated  Nonconformist — Edward  MiaIiL, 
plebeian,  who  died  on  Sattuday,  April  80th.  He  was  bom 
is  Pwtnncnith  in  1809,  and  vas  one  ot  seven  sons  who 
bad  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  Igr  the  onltivatum  ot 
aa  inherited  inteDeotoality  which  was  more  marked  in 
^Tsrd  than  in  any  ot  his  brothers,  two  of  whom,  aa  well 
uUmieU,  were  educated  tor  the  ministry  as  "Independ- 
eats  "  or  *<  CongregationaliBts."  After  gradnating  from  the 
^"^testRot  Dissenters'  Oollege  at  Wymondley,  Herts,  Mr. 
Uiall  officiated  as  a  "  Dissenting  "  minister— first,  at  Ware, 
Bwta^  sad  then  at  the  Independent  CAiapel,  Bond  Street, 


LeioesteK  For  some  years  prior  to  his  settlement  in  the 
latter  town  the  BiytiatB  sitting  under  the  ministry  of  the 
magic  intslleot  ot  the  great  Robert  Hall  had  been  fighting 
the  battle  of  religious  liberty  in  the  question  of  Olose  or 
Open  Communion.  The  Open  Oommnatonists  won  a  glo- 
rious victory — a  small  utunber  ot  non-coatants  retiring 
from  their  almost  lifelong  religioas  homestead,  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  small  oommunity  of  "  Particular  Baptists  " 
— "  Fartiealar  enough,  God  knows  I"  was  1ft;  Hall's  remark 
at  the  time.  Coincident  with  this  struggle  was  the  agita- 
tion in  faTor  ot  the  B^orm  Bill,  whioh  baoame  a  law  in 
ISSSkt  of  the  enaotmokt  ot  the  Honioipal  Oorpovafcions  Aot 
in  188^  and  ot  the  lemoval,  tot  ever,  from  England's 
eaonteheon  ot  that  big,  foul  Uot— Slavery.  The  walls  of 
Bobert  Hall's  old  Baptist  meeting-honse  had  resounded 

with  verbal  anathemas 
against  Close  Oommnn- 
ionism  and  the  iniquify 
of  davery,  cmly  soon  to 
resound  again  with 
pteans  ot  praise  to  Him 
who  gave  the  victory. 

The  first  mufaidpal 
deotUm  in  Leicester, 
under  the  new  Act,  had 
been  fought  just  prior  to 
Mr.  Hiall's  advent  in 
that  town.  He  came 
upon  the  battle -field 
after  a  desperate  but  not 
altogether  bloodless 
municipal  political  fight 
—  a  -notorious  fight, 
however,  that  rung  nob 
only  the  death-knell  of 
the  rampantly  proud 
oristocratio  Toryism  of 
that  borough,  but  also 
cradled  a  national  Radi- 
cal and  Anti  -  State 
Ghnreh  Party  whioh  be* 
came  the  ^backbone  oi 
the  past  and  present 
opposition  to  Toryism 
and  State  Chnrchism, 
and  of  the  Jingoism  ot 
the  present  day. 

It  was  in  1826  that  the 
Radical  Dissenters  of 
Leicester  unfurled  their 
banner  of  Civil  and  Be* 
lilpouB  liberfy,  and  it 
was  in  1886  they  relied  tluir  first  great  zewazd  1^  retnni- 
ing  two  Liberal  members  of  PuUament 

The  radical  and  dissenting  element  being  entirely  nnre* 
presented  in  the  "Press,"  the  victors  indaoed  a  Radical 
bookseller  and  printer  in  the  town  to  start  a  weekly  newfr- 
paper.  Thus  it  was  tbat  the  Leiceatershire  Mercury  first  saw 
the  light  in  1837,  and  it  was  for  that  paper  that  the  late 
Edward  Miall  wrote  hia  first  political  artioIeB.  Then  ensued 
in  Latoester  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of  churchr rates, 
and  the  question  was  taken  into  the  Eoolesiaatioal  law 
conrta  a  member  ot  Hr.  ICall's  ohnrch— Ur.  William 
Baines — who  for  "oonsoimoe'  sake,"  the  decision  of  the 
courts  being  against  him,  was  incarcerated  in  Leicester 
jaiL  This  outrage  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  iVbn- 
con/ormist  newspaper,  and  caused  Mr,  Hiall's  removal  from 
the  ministerial  pulpit  in  Ldoester  to  Uie^dibnial  d^air  in 
London  in  1841.  Digitized  by' 
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The  Late  ^dyvapd  Miall. 


Tium  fdlowed  the  organization  of  ihe  Anti>State  Chmoh 
Aasooiatifm,  of  vhioh  EdwaTd  Miall  was  the  fonndatioa- 
Btona  Tb^  prinoipl«8  of  that  Sooiei^  soon  beoame  a 
power  in  the  land — a -power  that  will  jet  free  the  Protest 
ant  Episcopal  Ohnroh  of  England  from  all  stl&  omtarcA ; 
and  not  only  did  Edward  Miall  live  to  aee,  as  the  reealt  of 
hia  laboiB  in  eooleaiastioal  afikirs,  the  breaking-np  of  the 
Bible-printing  monopolj,  the  disestablishing  of  the  Irish 
Ohnroh,  and  the  tiiorongh  grafting  of  the  volnntary  prin- 
oiple  in  matters  of  religion ;  bnt»  in  politioal  afbixa,  he 
waa  the  stanoh  adrooata  of  the  repeal  of  the  Own  Laws 
and  of  Uie  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  the  atouion  of  the  snf- 
Ikage^  and  the  ednoation  of  the  peopl&  He  wa^  too^  an 
aideot  sapporter  of  the  Peaoe  and  Anti-slavery  Societies, 
and  the  firm  friend  of  Eossath,  Lamartine  and  Qaribaldi 
in  their  straggles  for  the  freedom  of  the  nationalitiea  they 
repzesrated. 

From  iir.  Miall's  pnblio  career  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
he  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was.  Thongh  of  apparently 
effeminate  physique,  he  possessed  a  very  wiry  oonstitntion, 
was  a  great  wwker  and  a  great  thinker.  His  was  a  pon- 
derous brain,  its  awry  tissoa  permeated  by  the  nnerring 
prindples  ot  the  Ohristian  xel^[ion,  as  mi^  be  seoi  in  hia 
gnat  work,  "Bases  of  Belief";  and  oertainly  if  any  man, 
in  his  poor  hnmani^,  personated  the  foil  power  of  Ohrist- 
ianity,  that  man  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

He  was  a  IviUiant  oouTorsationalisti  fanltlflBsly  courteous 
and  unassnming,  a  wise  oonnselor  and  friend,  a  kind  hns- 
band  and  father,  but,  withal,  an  inveterate  smoker.  In- 
deed, so  wedded  was  he  to  his  **dry  pipe" — a  "yard  of 
olay  "—that,  as  a  mle»  all  his  brain-work  was  wafted  into 
print  under  the  Inflnraoe  of  the  enchaining  weed. 

S»  was  a  lemarkably  ooneise  writer;  In  revising  his 
mannsoript  he  woold  zarely  alter  a  word  at  change  the 
pnnetnation,  and,  as  he  wrote  oloady  npm  lettovpaper, 
the  printor  eonld  tell  to  a  line  what  eadi  page  of  his  mann- 
stnipt  would  make  when  in  ^pe,  . 

Whenever  he  could  he  availed  the  servicm  of  one  of  hia 
daughters  as  his  amannensii^  and  so  accustomed  was  she 
to  his  nioely-poised  dictation,  that  she  could  tell  by  the 
duration  of  bis  pauses  where  to  put  a  comma,  a  semi-(wlon, 
a  dash  ( — ),  a  period,  or  an  exclamation  point.  He  paoed 
the  room,  and  smoked,  all  the  time  he  was  dictating. 

Am  a  imacher  he  idways  read  hia  sermons,  and  the  one 
that  he  moat  ofi«  ddivwed,  "l^^  reqseat,**  was  entitled 
*'Q3ie  Perfect  Law  <rf  Liberty.**  On  the  platform  he 
qwke  extempore  but  every  sentenoe  had  been  oarefnlly 
thongbt  ont  and  committed  to  memory,  under  the  infln- 
enoe  of  hia  favorite  weed,  before  he  entered  the  phuw  of 
meetini^  Thongh  of  weak  voioe^  hia  ennneiation  of  every 
word  was  so  clear  and  distiuct,  and  his  syntax  so  thoroughly 
Addisonian,  that  his  audience  would  be  perfectly  spell- 
bound— often  for  an  hour  or  more — in  listening  to  the 
great  trutba  to  which  he  gave  utt-eranoe. 

When  Pope  Pina  IX.  issned  his  "BuH"  creating  an 
"Arohlnahop  of  Weatminster,"  the  "Exeter  HaU**  State- 
Ohnroh  Party  and  the  Prelatea  "howled"  and  sent  a  pow 
erfnl  deputation  to  the  Premier— Iiord  John  Boasdl— 
urging  the  enactment  of  a  Government  measure  declaring 
such  an  appointment  illegal.  In  response  "Lord  John" 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Oommons  Iiis  "  Ecclesiastical 
Titlea  BUI"  To  this  MiaU  threw  down  the  gauntiet  of 
oppoaition.  In  the  Hbnooriformist  he  wrote  a  soathinc^ 
but  faoetionsly  satirical  article  entitled  "The  Pope  and 
ihe  Prelatei^"  whioh  was  jreprinted  and  scattered  broad- 
east,  in  pamphlet  form,  througbont  the  land. 

Mr:  Uiall  stood  seroal  times  ton  Parliament,  but  did 
not  gidn  a  seat  nntfl  1852,  wh«,  in  July,  he  waa  aleoted 
lor  Boohdala   In  1859  he  waa  again  returned— thla  time 


for  the  boroogh  of  Bradford,  whioh  he  represented  until 
1871.  While  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  h« 
Bpi^  on  all  the  important  politioal  questions  of  the  dmj, 
and  whenevw  he  had  given  notioe  oi  a  "motion"  and 
oommenoed  to  speak,  and  the  words  "Who'a  np?"  and 
the  reply  "  Hiall,"  had  run  along  the  lobby  of  the  Hoaae, 
the  members  would  flock  in  to  their  seats  to  listen  to  one 
of  England's '  great  champions  of  Badioalism,  and  to  <k* 
greatest  champion  of  England's  Nonconformity. 

Thus  it  waa  that  for  nearly  fifty  yeara  Mr.  iSieSl  waa 
ooeupied  as  a  writer,  a  public  speaker,  and  as  adviscvy 
eounsel ;  and,  as  if  snch  work  were  not  enough,  he  fre- 
quently attended,  and  spoke  at,  the  most  exdting  politioal 
gatherings  in  England  and  Scotland. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  prior  to  1873,  his  admiring 
friends  marked  their  appreciati<m  of  his  career  by  atib- 
scribing  ior,  and  presenting  to  him,  handsome  pecuniary 
testimonials ;  but  in  the  last  named  year  they  capped  the 
elimax  of  their  approval  by  inviting  hkn  to  a  public  dinner 
at  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  and  by  supplementing 
the  d^euner  with  a  purse  containing  ten  thousand  guineasL 

Earl  Beaconsfield,  the  aristocrat,  the  Tory,  the  nonde- 
soript  in  religion,  will  have  his  sculptured  monmaosik 
among  the  illustrious  mortulitisB  in  Westminst^  Abboj'  ; 
but  Edward  Miall,  the  plebdan,  the  radical  and  oelebmted 
Nonconformist,  a  man  whose  life  was  a  continual  baptifua 
in  the  baptistery  of  the  Christian  faith,  will  have  his  mon- 
ument among  the  illustrious  immortalities  enshrined  in 
the  House  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens  ! 

The  power  of  Mr.  Miall's  great  life-work  will  be  Mt  in 
England  long  after  Old  Father  Time  has  dosed  the  portals 
of  the  Nineteenth  Oentury. 


THE  OHIBCNXTT^S  SONQ. 

Oni  de  dilmney  ths  olght  wind  sang. 

And  ebanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 
And  Qia  woman  atopped  as  her  babe  she  tossed, 
AnA  ttooj^t  of  the  one  she  had  long  since  loa^ 
And  said,  as  her  tear-drops  back  she  toroad, 

"X  hate  the  wind  In  the  ohlnm^."  , 

Ovw  the  ohimn^y  the  %Ight  wind  sang. 

And  chanted  a  meVody  no  one  knew ; 
And  the  children  said,  as  they  oloaer  drew, 
*'  Tls  some  witoh  that  is  oleaving  the  black  night  throi^l-* 
Tls  a  talry  trampet  that  Jost  than  blew. 

And  we  fear  Uie  wind  In  the  chimney." 

Over  the  chimney  the  night  wind  sang. 

And  ohanted  a  melody  no  one  knew; 
And  the  man,  aa  be  aat  on  bis  hearth  bdo^P, 
Said  to  hima^,  "  It  wiU  aurely  anow. 
And  fuel  la  dear  and  wagea  low. 

And  ril  atop  flie  leak  In  the  eUnmey." 

Over  the  chimney  the  nl^  wind  sang. 

And  ohanted  a  melody  do  one  knew; 
Bnt  Um  poet  listened  and  smUed.  txx  he 
Was  man,  and  woman,  and  eUld,  all  three; 
And  he  said,  "tt  Is  QoA'u  own  harmony, 

Xbe  wind  that  alngs  In  the  chimney," 


JUMP! 

It  waa  rather  an  unfortunate  thing  for  poor  Toby,  Dr. 
Bindwell's  little  honae-dog,  that  a  traveling  showman  with 
a  small  company  of  performing  ours  had  lately  passed 
throngh  the  village,  greatly  amusing  and  amazing  the 
younger  portion  of  the  population,  among  whom  wen 
the  foor  children  of  Toby's  master,  the  only  jd^sioiaD  in 
the  town,  and  deservedly  loved  and  respected. 

Poor  Toby  I  he  was  getting  old,  and  fat;  and  heavy,  and 
beaideiW  his  form  had  neither  the  grace  nor  the  aothity 
necessary  for  a  performing  dog,  to^a^  notidu  of  flw 
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iM^eel  of  his  education  in  time  put  Bnt  all  this  went 
for  nothing  when  Mister  Bob  Bindwell,  his  two  brothers 
Bvtie  and  Fred,  and  his  sister  Ifina,  oame  home  from  the 
vondezfol  entertainment  given  the  showman  and  his 
ioar-footed  oompui7,  vhose  combined  ^ftvts  had  quite 
fl^Tatad  the  imagiiiatum  of  our  four  Toang  people 

**Hoir,  1!ob7,  for  yonx  flxst  lesson  f  said  Bob»  pladng 
flu  dog  in  a  proper  atUtade  for  what  he  eonsidered  an 
«aB7  jamp,  while  Bertie  stood  nearwith  aswitoh  to  enfone 
his  brother's  teaching. 

**Jnmp,  Tobgr,  jampl"  ordered  Bob,  with  anthoritj. 
holding  Ids  mna  in  a  tampttng  ebda  to  axoito  ttie  dog's 
ambition. 

Bnt  Tohjt  thoofi^  perfeoUj  sweet-tempered,  in  spite  of 
the  somewhAt  zoiigh  handling  to  which  he  was  now  ex- 
posed, deoUned  to  ahow  the  ■malleat  intecMt  in  tbesdenoe 
of  jumping* 

'■Now,  isn't  tikis  proroking  V  eulafaned  Bob,  at  last, 
^ler  many  nnsoooessfol  attempta.  **Tbe  dog  is  aa  ofaati- 
nate  as  a  mnle  I  OAn  me  that  awifteh,  Bwtie— he  wants 
fanekingin." 

"  Don't  fanrt  the  poor  old  dear  said  Mina,  who  was 
donbtfnl  of  Toby's  fntnre  as  a  clever  patforming  dog,  and 
meanwhile  felt  rather  sorry  for  him. 

"  Don't  be  absnrd,  M^"  replied  Bol^  in  a  tone  of 
snperior  wisdom.  '*  No  dog  ean  be  taught  anything  witik- 
oQt  thrashing ;  and  I  won't  gin  him  mote  than  is  good 
tehim." 

In.  another  moneni  fiie  switch  would  hare  descended  in 
some  foroa  upon  Tola's  back,  had  not  the  house-door 
opened,  and  Dr.  Bindwell  suddenly  appeared  in  the  litOe 
yard.  His  quick  eye  took  in  all  at  a  glanoe.  "  Ha  T* 
aaid  he^  "  teaching  that  pom  old  dog  ?  Stop  a  bit,  Bob ; 
oome  with  mc^  all  of  yon,  ohildren ;  I  want  yon  a  minute 
or  two." 

Wondering  not  a  little,  the  boys  and  Hina,  with  the 
leleased  Toby  at  their  hedls,  fdlowed  the  dootor.  He  led 
them  ,into  the  garden  flrs^  wham  the  gaidokei  was  buy 
training  «  oreeper  6a  the  walL 

"Baynumd,''8aid  the  dcotor,  **  Ml  these  young  people 
how  hmg  yoa*n  been  a  gardener." 

**  Oh,  air,  a  matter  of  thirfy  yean  or  aot**  replied  the 
nan,  touehing  his  hat. 

"Well,  wo^  yon  not  like  to  be  snneihing  else  now  7" 
asid  the  doctor,  slyly  guanoing  at  Bob  "Ssy  a  tel^iaidi 
olwk,  or  a  wOor,  ta  " 

"Bless  me,  nT,'*Baid  the  gardenw,  laughing,  "you're 
a^ayin'  ttiis  for  to  make  a  joke  for  the  yonng  genUemen 
and  lady.  Why,  air,  if  yon  was  to  beat  me  with  a  oatK>  • 
mae-tails  I  ooiLUb't  leaon  no  ofchw  trade  at  nqr  time  <rf 

**Tei^  I  dare  a^  you're  right,**  said  Dr.  BindweU,  smil- 
ing.  Tbea  he  tuned  away,  and  going  throogh  the  aide 
gate,  came  into  the  paddock. 

"Now,  Bertie,"  said  the  dootw  to  his  second  son. 
"there's  my  old  pony.  Won't  yon  saddle  and  bridle 
him,  and  let  me  see  you  clear  that  fence  and  ditoh  at  a 
bound?" 

"What  do  yon  mean,  papa?" said  Bortie.  "Ton told 
me  yourself  that  the  pony  had  never  been  taught  leaping, 
and  now  he  was  too  old  and  stiff  to  learn." 

"Oh,  did  irxeidled  Dr.  BindweU;  "then  Bob^  my 
boy,  m  propose  amwthing  to  ^oul  Let  ma  see  you  per^ 
fbnn  KOA  of  the  tadeks  and  oontorticms  and  feats  of 
strength  and  agitify  that  we  saw  th(Me  acrobats  do  the 
other  day.  Oome  now.  begin,  and  if  a  little  switching  will 
help  yon  at  all,  I  can  easily  oblige  you." 

Bob  Unshed ;  he  was  just  undmstanding  a  little  of  his 
fiitherV  meaning. 


"Ton  know  I  can't,  papa,"  he  said  ;  "you  told  me 
yourself  the  other  day,  that  for  all  those  things  ohildren 
have  to  be  taught  Texy  young  before  Oie  muscles  beenna 
set  and  rigid." 

"  Did  I  ?"  replied  Dr.  BindweU  again.  "  I  am  glad  yoa 
remember  so  wdL  But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Bol^  that 
what  was  true  in  one  instance  might  be  tnu  in  anothw  ? 
Sorely,"  he  added,  more  gravely,  "had  you  thought  » 
moment,  you  would  nevor  have  been  so  unkind  to  poor 
old  Toby,  to  whom  yon  were  trying  to  teach  things  which 
it  must  have  taken  th(Me  performing  dogs  years  of  tnuning 
to  aoqnir&  If  onr  good  Baymond  oan't  change  his  trade 
now,  nor  our  stiff  old  p<Hiy  turn  to  leaping,  nor  you  be- 
come an  acrobat,  why  should  yon  expect  more  ol  onr  littlfr 
Toby?  Thoughtlessness  is  sometimes  real  cruelty,  and  we 
should  never  be  thonghtless  even  of  an  animal's  oomftvt 
and  happiness.  The  good  Ood  who  made  ns  and  the- 
creatures  around  thinks  <rf  aU  the  life  that  He  sustains, 
and  anticipates  our  and  thdr  wants ;  and  tikongh  so  great 
and  strong  Himad^  He  never  despisea  or  neglects  the 
smalleet  and  meanest  of  His  oreatnres,  nor  expects  from' 
them  more  than  is  right  and  Jost  And  sbaU  we,  who  also- 
depend  upon  Him  for  everything,  be  thonghtless  or  ome> 
toward  the  poor  dumb  animals  for  whom  the  great  Ood 
caree?" 

'*  Papa,  I  never  thought  of  that  before^"  xc^ed  Bob. 

*'  Nor  I,"  said  Bertie  ;  "  we  wiU  nevw  do  so  any  mora*^ 

"  Poor  old  Toby,  was  I  very  emel  to  you  T*  murmured 
Bol^  taking  np  the  Uttla  dog  and  kissing  his  rough  head. 
*'  FlBese  fc^ve  me."  And,  mote  fwgiving  than  many  of 
ns,  ptthape,  dear  readws,  Tol^  put  np  his  fioe,  and  gave- 
his  yonng  master  the  kiss  of  peaoe. 

Need  we  add  that  Toby  has  not  had  another  lesson  ? 
Snre  It  is,  that  to  this  day  (snoh  is  the  respeot  shown  to 
his  age,  his  stiff  joints,  and  his  want  of  early  education) 
he  has  nevo:  again  had  it  even  politely  hinted  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  learn  to  jnmpu  He  is  valued  fox  the  merits  h» 
possesses,  whudi  are  not  a  few,  and  for  having  been  the- 
unoonscions  means  of  teaching — in  his  tnm — a  lesson  to 
the  yonng  Bindwells  whioh  none  of  them  wiU  ever  fwgei. 


THE  OWL  AND  THE  WEASEL 

"  From  yoDdar  Ivy-mautled  tower 
The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  oompLain 

Of  snoh  as,  wandering  near  her  seerM  bower, 
Kolflst  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

"  Bz  what  you  teU  me,"  I  said,  "  I  oan  now  guess  whaK» 
aU  my  wild  rabbits  have  gone." 

I  was  talking  to  a  weasel.  And  indeed  the  weasel 
seemed  talking  to  me,  for  he  stood  upon  his  hind-legs 
upon  the  balcony,  staring  in  at  me  through  the  French 
window  that  opens  from  my  study  on  to  the  long  shady 
lawn.  As  I  did  not  move,  he  had  a  good  look  at  me^ 
and  I  think  ha  Mt  satisfied  that  I  was  not  likely  to  harm 
him. 

"Tea,"  I  oontinned;  "under  that  veranda,  under  tha 
wooden  balcony  where  you  now  atand,  used  to  dweU  six 
wild  rabbits,  and  did  I  not  ddight  to  see  them  gamboling 
on  the  grass  on  the  eariy  Summer  mornings,  the  while  the 
UaokfaMs,  the  thmdi  and  tihe  msria  enjoyed  the  batb 
placed  on  pnrpoee  for  th«n  under  the  shade  of  the  soented 
syringas." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  weasel,  with  a  little  toaa  of  the  head, 
"i  dwell  there  now,  and  very  comfortable  I  find  tha- 
quarters." 

"  And  the  rabbits  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Good-nunnlng  I"  said  the  weasd,  and  it  departed. 
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The  Owl  and  the  Weasel. 


The  weaul  came  often  in  this  fashion,  and  sometimes, 
Trhen  I  took  my  chair  outside  of  an  evening,  he  would 
jaddenly  appear  at  the  far  end  of  the  balconj. 

"  Oh,  you're  there,  are  you  ?"  he  would  seem  to  say, 
quite  saneily.  "Well,  don't  trouble  yourself  getting  up ; 
I  sha'n't  stop." 

I  had  often  wished  to  have  a  tame  weasel ;  but  though 
my  present  visitor  was  not  afraid  of  me,  and  I  know  it 
took  the  milk  I  used  to  put  down  in  a  small  bit  of  broken 
basin,  I  oould  never  miUce  a  real  pet  of  it 

B(it  one  bright,  lovely  day  I  was  passing  along  in  the 
■country  on  my  trioyole.  It  was  a  lonesome  upland,  where 
I  was  traveling,  with  neither  hedge  nor  ditch  on  either 
:side  of  the  road,  only  green  grass  and  trees,  with  here  and 


it,  but  not  without  oonsiderable  risk  to  my  fingers  ;  but 
at  last  I  had  it  seoore  in  my  trioyole  baskeL 

I  mast  at  once  oonfees  that  I  was  not  soooessfnl  in  my 
endeavors  to  domesticata  this  poor  wee  weaaeL  Aa  far  as 
a  cage  oould  be,  its  abode  was  palatial ;  ,it  had  the  warmest 
and  softest  of  nests,  and  everything  to  tempt  its  palate 
that  I  oould  think  of ;  but  although  it  oame  to  know  and 
not  fear  me  in  a  very  few  weeks,  yet  it  never  seemed  per- 
feody  oontenti  and  seemed  to  long  for  the  wild  woods — 
and  its  mother.  And  at  last  the  poor  little  mite  died,  and 
I  buried  it  in  •  tiny  box  under  a  bush,  and  vowed  to 
myaalf  as  I  did  so  that  I  would  never  take  any  wild 
thing  away  from  its  mother  again.' 

Some  people  woold  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  destroy 


THE  OWL  AVD 

-there  a  bush  of  golden  furze.  I  was  going  along  at  no 
extra  speed,  but  thoroughly  enjoying  myself ;  still,  I  put 
on  all  the  power  I  could  after  a  time,  and  seemed  to  fly 
-toward  what  appeared  to  be  an  immense  black  snake  hurry- 
ing aoroes  the  broad  pathway.  This  snake,  however,  on  a 
nearer  inspection,  resolved  itself  into  one  mother  weasel 
and  five  young  ones,  all  in  a  row.  Seeing  me  dismount, 
the  cild  mother  hnrriedly  snatched  up  one  of  her  little 
ones*  perhaps  her  favorite  one,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
were  out  of  sight,  far  away  in  the  thicket  Nay,  not  all 
of  them,  for  here  was  one  entangled  in  the  rank  grass  by 
the  pathway.  What  should  I  do  with  it  ?  If  its  mother 
did  not  return  it  would  very  likely  be  left  to  perish.  "  Ah  I 
I  have  it,"  I  thought,  "I  will  take  it  home  and  tame  it 
^d  keep  it  as  a  pet"  It  needed  some  taming,  too,  young 
as  it  was ;  this  I  soon  found  when  I  commenced  to  capture 


THE  WEASSL, 

stoats  and  weasels  whenever  you  see  them.  I  myself  think 
you  ought  not,  beoanse,  although  they  do  sometimeB  treat 
themselves  to  a  young  leveret,  or  even  a  duckling  or 
chicken,  they  should  be  foi^iven  for  this  when  we  oonsidOT 
the  amount  of  good  they  do,  by  destroying  such  grain- 
eating  animals  as  rats  and  mice,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
garden-peats  the  moles. 

Even  the  owl  is  a  very  useful  bird  of  prey,  because  he 
works  by  night,  when  hawks  have  gone  to  deep.  Lika 
many  human  thieves  and  robbers,  miee  like  to  ply  their 
pilfering  avocation  after  nightfall,  and  they  might  do  so 
with  impunity  were  it  not  for  those  members  of  the  feath* 
ered  vigilance  committee — the  owls. 

Now,  so  long  as  an  owl  does  his  doty,  I  think  he  has  a 
right  to  live,  and  even  to  be  protected ;  but  even  an  owl 
may  forget  himself  sometimes,  and  be  guilty  of  indiaan* 
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titm.  When  he  does  bo  he  hu  onlf  himself  to  blame  if 
eril  foUow. 

There  ms  a  partionlarly  vell-to-do  and  OTorweeningly 
amhitionB  ovl  lived  once  in  an  old  oaatie. 

"  Oh  r*  he  laid  to  himself  one  tnight  moonlight  night, 
M  he  aat  gazing  down  on  the  droway  woodland,  and  the  little 
Tillage  with  its  twinkUng  lights.  *  *  I  thould  like  a  repetition 
of  last  night's  feaat — a  tasty  joimg  weasel  Oh  I  I  would 
nerer  eat  monae  again,  if  I  oonld  always  have  weasel" 
And  he  half  closed  his  old  eyea  witii  delight  as  he  spoke. 

■ '  And  why  not  V  he  oontinaed,  brightening  up;"  there 
were  five  of  them,  and  I  only  had  one.    So  here  I  go. " 

And  away  flew  the  owl  ont  of  the  topmost  window  of 
the  tower,  and  flapping  hia  great  lazy  wings  in  the  air, 
made  directly  orer  th«  trees  to  tha  spot  where  the  weasel 
bad  hear  neet 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  one  bat  to  another,  "  if  onr 
friend  Mr,  Owl  finds  more  than  hia  match  to-night" 


the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?- 
then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  acoostomed  to  do  aril " 
That  is  to  say,  that  it  would' be  just  as  reasonable  to  expect- 
a  leopard  to  change  his  spots  as  to  expect  people  who  had 
been  in  the  halnt  of  working  evil  to  beoome  doers  of  good. 
The  leopard  was  equally  well  known  to  the  people  of 
ancient  times,  an  interesting  fact  that  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  reference  to  the  animal  in  the  prophet's  elo- 
quent denunciatiou  above  quoted.  Jeremiah  Uved  about- 
six  oeatarias  before  the  birth  of  GhrisL  "We  know  from 
other  souroes  besides  Holy  Scripture  that  the  leopard  was 
familiar  to  the  auoients,  as  were  its  two  fiercer  kinsmm, 
the  lion  and  the  tiger.  In  soolptores  it  has  been  found 
represented  as  drawing  the  chariot  of  the  pagan  god 
Bacchus,  and  its  lorely  skiu  was  as  much  a  favorite  among 
the  Greeks  as  the  stdn  of  the  poor  unfortonate  seal  is 
among  ladies  of  the  present  day. 
A  curious  history  attaches  to  the  name  leopard.  Tha> 


THl  LIOPABOS. 


Farmer  Hodge,  plodding  wearily  homeward  through  the 
moonlight,  about  half  an  hour  after,  was  startled  by  a 
prolonged  and  mournful  shriek  that  seemed  close  to  his 
ear,  whfle  at  the  aame  time  he  saw  something  dark  rising 
slowly  into  the  sky.  He  watched  it  for  many  minutes ; 
there  was  another  scream,  but  a  fainter  one,  high  up  in 
the  air ;  then  the  something  dark  grew  darker  and  larger, 
«nd  presently  fell  at  his  feet  with  a  dull  titud.  What  conld 
it  be  ?  he  wondered,  as  he  stooped  to  examine  it  Why, 
a  great  bam  owl  with  a  weasel  fast  on  its  neck.  Were  they 
dead  ?  Tee,  both  were  dead ;  but  then  one  died  bravely 
doing  its  du^,  and  defending  its  homestead ;  the  other 
vu  a  victim  to  unlawful  ambition. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  LEOPARD. 

West  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  rebuked  the  Jews  for  their 
VMdudnes^  he  exclaimed,  in  words  of  indignation,  "Can 


animal  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  same  as  the  panther,  but 
long  ago,  when  science  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  thought 
they  were  two  different  creatures,  and  that  the  leopard 
was  a  mixture  of  the  lion  {leo)  and  the  panther  {pardua), 
and  hence  its  name.  Similarly,  when  the  Bomans  first 
saw  a  girafi'e,  they  were  sorely  puzzled  to  tell  what  beast  it 
was,  but  observing  that  it  was  something  like  a  camel  in 
height  and  had  a  panther's  spotted  skin,  they  called  it 
Camdopardus,  or  camel-panther. 

Though  the  leopard  is  a  beast  of  prey,  it  is  possible  to 
train  the  young  animal  until  it  grows  perfectly  tame,  and 
it  is  said  that  when  thoroughly  domesticated,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed the  freedom  of  its  master's  house  without  any  fear  of 
its  working  mischief.  Fancy  one  of  these  beautiful  beasts 
coming  up  to  you  and  rubbing  its  head  against  yon  iusfr 
like  a  huge  tom-cat !  But  perhaps  you  would  rather  be 
content  to  stop  at  the  fancy,  and  not  go  on  to  the  reality. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  of  this  picture.  The  grace- 
ful leopard,  though  it  lacks  the  power  and  strength  of  th& 
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lion  or  the  tiger,  is  ia  a  state  of  lutnxe  jut  ai  MTage  and 
foooioiiB  as  ather. 

VxoM  noae  to  tail  the  leopard  meaanreB  some  aeren  feet 
«ix  inohes,  bot  aa  nearfy  three  feet  ^ht  inohea  belong  to 
the  tail*  it  may  be  ronghly  said  that  the  animal  itself  is 
four  feet  long.  In  height  it  stands  about  tiro  feet  seven 
inohea  at  the  shonlder.  Its  ejes  are  jellov  and  its  whiskers 
white.  These  latter  are  so  strong  as  to  become  a  well* 
marked  feature,  a  fact  vhioh  Shakespeare  refers  to  in  his 
famotu  passage  on  the  "seven  ages  of  man,"  when  he 
speaks  of  the  soldier  being  "  bearded  like  the  pard."  Bnt 
of  ootuse  the  ohief  characteristic  of  the  leopard  ia  its  spotted 
aUn.  The  apots  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  c<dor,  eaeh 
inoloring  a  small  ineoe  oi  the  lighter  skin,  and  they  axe 
Arranged  in  a  roae-like  fashiim  npon  the  body;  at  the  back, 
however,  they  are  gronped  so  regularly  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  three  or  fonr  parallel  stripes  running  all  the 
way  along  the  back  from  head  to  tail  On  the  sides  of 
the  body  they  are  scattered  abont  in  **  moat  admired  dis- 
order," while  on  the  head  and  legs  the  circular  spots 
disappear  into  mere  points  of  color.  The  leopard  is  fonnd 
in  Africa  and  Asia.  In  the  former  continent  it  ranges 
from  Algeria  in  tlw  north  to  Cape  Colony  in  the  sonth. 
In  Ana,  its  home  u  made  in  widely  diffarent  oonntries^ 
«ii6h  as  Palestine^  Ceylon,  Ohini^  Japan  and  othon.  An 
interesting  kind  is  fonnd  in  Juva,  which  from  its  color  has 
been  called  the  Black  Leopard.  It  is  stated  to  be  Jnst 
like  the  ordinary  animal  painted  black,  bnt  not  black 
•enough  to  hide  the  spots,  which  are  not  so  well  defined 
as  in  the  common  form,  being  simply  of  a  more  intense 
black  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

The  leopard  is  a  capital  hunter,  climbing  trees  with  so 
much  agilitj  as  to  make  the  pursuit  of  monkeys  and  other 
•doiizensof  the  forest  not  quite  the  forlorn  hope  onewonid 
be  inclined  at  first  sight  to  ocmidder  it  la  some  parts  of 
ihe  vorid  it  is  often,  for  thk  reason,  called  the  **tree- 
tiger.**  Another  oat-like  attribnte  it  possesses  in  a  high 
«tate  of  perfection  is  its  being  able  to  move  about  with 
great  stealth,  and  this  is  of  much  s^ice  to  it  in  approach- 
ingits  prey  unnoticed.  It  we  add  to  these  properties  that  its 
leaping  powers  are  wonderful— indeed,  one  authority  states 
that  it  will  make  a  bonnd  of  forty  feet  with  ease — ^yon  need 
not  be  surprised  that  in  the  localities  whwe  it  is  found  it 
is  as  mnoh  dreaded  as  the  lion.  Starting  at  niglrtfidl  in 
■seazdi  of  food,  woa  betide  the  ox  or  horse,  the  sheep  ok 
goa^  apart  from  its  fellows  or  impn^eriy  seonred,  that  it 
liappens  to  meet  I  With  a  footfall  like  velvet  it  creeps 
■along  ttU  it  comes  to  the  spot  whence  instintA  tells  it  that 
it  can,  at  a  bound,  reach  its  victim,  when,  with  lightning 
rapidity,  it  springs  npon  its  helpless  pr^.  It  attacks  man 
■only  on  provocation,  bot  there  are  instances  on  record  of 
its  seizing  children.  A  peasant  woman  who  was  at  work 
in  a  field  in  Algeria  had  laid  her  baby  on  the  ground,  and 
while  busily  occupied  heard  her  ohild  ahriek  out  On 
cnshing  up  to  the  place  where  she  had  placed  it,  she  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  leopard  mnnihg  into  a  ne^boring 
wood  with  the  poor  little  one  in  its  jaws.  The  nnhappy 
jttotber  pursued  it  nntil  she  fainted,  an4  the  infant's  fate 
was  sealed. 

A  Frenchman  who  was  hunting  these  animals  in  Algeria 
:tetls  us  that  on  one  occasion  he  fought  a  leopard  at  close 
quarters.  News  was  brought  to  him  one  night  by  an  Arab 
.that  a  goat  had  been  carried  off,  and  he  at  once  resolved 
to  pursue  the  plunderer.  Onn  in  hand  and  knife  at  his 
aide,  he  started  on  his  expedition.  He  found  that  the 
leopard  had  taken  refnge  in  a  thicket  close  by  the  Imnk  of 
a  ravine^  and  that  a  goat  had  been  fastened  near  its  hiding- 
■phioe  as  a  decoy.  In  a  short  time  the  leopard  pnt  in  an 
sippearanee,'  and  promptly  seized  the  poor  goat  Taking 


Church, 


aim,  the  hunter  fired,  bnt  nnfortunatdy  only  Ixoke  flu 
forepawa  <a  the  bmt&  In  .raising  himself  from  the 
ground  to  be  ready  for  ai^  emergenciy,  he  was  nnfortnnale 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  animal,  which  sprang 
upon  him  at  a  bound.  The  huntsman  fired  again,  but  this 
time  missed  the  leopard  altogether,  and  before  he  oonld 
draw  his  knife,  he  found  himself  violently  hurled  to  the 
earth,  the  leopard  attacking  his  face  and  shoulders  and 
handa  in  a  fearful  manner.  He  now  tried  to  seize  the  ani- 
mal by  the  throat,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  shake  it  off  so 
that  he  might  unsheathe  his  knife.  His  efforts  were,  how^ 
ever,  in  vain,  and  the  contest  was  rapidfy  beooming 
equal,  when,  despair  landing  him  for  the  moment  almost 
superhuman  strength,  he  made  one  final  attempt  to  thro* 
the  infuriated  wimal  o£F  him.  This  he  did  with  saeh 
energy  that  the  leopard  was  flung  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
close  to  which  the  combat  bad  taken  place,  and  its  fore- 
paws  being  broken,  it  was  unable  to  grasp  anything  to 
stop  the  impetus  of  the  thrust,  and  it  slipped  over  the 
brink,  and  went  crashing  headlong  into  ih«  ravina  The 
hunter  was  shortiy  afterward  carried  by  the  Arabs  to  a 
farm,  where  he  was  at  once  attended  to  by  a  medical  friend, 
and  though  fortonatdy  he  reoovered,  hU  face  ever  aft»- 
ward  bore  the  sosrs  of  the  dreadfol  wonnda  ha  received  in 
this  terrihto  hand-to-hand  ecmfliot  He  published  an  ao- 
oonnt  of  this  oombat,  and  wound  up  the  narrative  with 
these  words :  "If  from  such  a  fearful  struggle  I  came  off 
with  my  life,  it  is  because  I  was  as  desperate  in  defending 
myself  aa  the  animal  was  savage  in  attacking  me ;  bn^ 
above  everything,  I  owe  my  preservation  to  Qod.** 


DOG  IN  CHURCH. 

Z*  was  !n  a  oonnlry  ehunh,  at  a  annny  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Summer.  Doors  and  windows  w»e  wide  open, 
and  ingr^  and  egress  were  free  not  only  to  the  breeie 
which  swept  through  the  surrounding  grove,  bnt  to  any 
human  beings  or  other  creatures  whose  inolinationB  might 
lead  them  to  enter  or  to  depart 

The  country  church  and  the  church  in  the  city  are 
widely  dissimilar  in  the  liberty  which  is  allowed  to  stny 
chickens,  pet  dogs  and  other  creatures.  The  entrance  of 
bird  or  beast  into  a  city  church  would  be  regarded  as  raoh 
an  irregnlatily  as  to  oall  i<a  prompt  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  sexton,  who  would  snnmurily  and  unpmmoni- 
ously  deal  with  the  intruder:  Lx  the  country,  a  quiet  ani- 
mal may  (rften  stray  into  church  and  out  again,  no  ottesue 
being  t^en,  and  no  disturbance  being  made.  Peace  and 
goodwill  are  promoted  by  calmly  allowing  such  animals 
to  enter  and  d^tart  rather  than  by  attempting  to  foros 
them  to  leave. 

On  the  sunny  Sunday  afternoon  of  which  mention  has 
been  made^  a  small  brown  dog  entered  the  ohoroh  door 
and  walked  up  the  side  aisle,  pleasantly  wagc^g  his  tul  as 
he  walked.  "BmA  no  notice  been  taken  of  him,  he  would  have 
lain  down  In  some  snug  comer,  or  quietly  have  departed. 

But  there  are  some  men  who  are  bom  disciplinariaaa^ 
and  the  severe  dder  who  sat  at  the  door  of  a  pew  near 
the  front  was  one  of  them.  The  presence  of  a  dog  in 
ohuroh  was  too  much  for  this  man.  How  could  the  sanc- 
tuary services  proceed  with  decorous  decency,  while  the 
sacred  building  was  pollated  by  the  unhallowed  footsteps 
of  an  unoonseorated  beast?  Would  the  small  boys  attend 
to  the  sermon  while  the  dog  was  calling  off  their  attention  7 
From  whatever  view  the  good  elder  oomten^Iated  Hob 
dog,  he  could  see  no  valid  reason  why  tihe  animal  should 
be  permitted  to  wander  up  and  down  the  chnreh  aida> 
Thwefore  he  prooeeded  to  put  him  out 
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Bat  patting  m  dog  out  of  ohnroh  while  a  Berrnon  is  being 
pravdied  is  an  ope»tton  leqnirizig  great  delioaiv  M  man- 
aganuot  If  the  elder  did  not  lealiie  that  befon  he  ondar- 
took  the  boaiaeM,  it  ii  mora  than  probable  that  he  did 
aftOTrard.  Fixat  he  bedKmed  to  the  dog,  witik  that  peoa- 
bar  aoond  vbioh  is  a  oombinati<m  of  ohookla^  whistle  and 
stage  whisper,  hoping  that  the  oreatore  woold  at  onoe 
oome  to  him,  in  order  to  be  pot  out  of  meetini^  It  vai  a 
dead  faOnre.   The  dog  refused  to  obej. 

Then  the  elder  stepped  oat  into  the  aisle,  hoping  to 
ctdlar  the  d<^  hj  atratagem,  and  so  rid  the  ohoroh  of  him. 
But  again  the  dog  was  too  smart  for  the  elder,  and  nimbly 
sl^qped  from  the  hand  thatwasalmoatapon  his  neok.  ^The 
dder,  in  reabhing  Ibr  the  dog's  nebk  a  second  ttme^  tApptd 
hia  foot  in  the  carpet  and  nearly  fell  orer  the  do^  to  hi* 
own  disoomflture^  the  amusement  of  the  boys  and  the  leliat 
of  the  dog,  who  walked  away  a  litUe  diatanoe. 

Bnt  should  the  elder  thos  igncnninioaaly  give  up  the 
chase?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  ease  of  ohoroh  discipline 
being  diaooutinaed  at  snoh  a  preliminaiy  stage  in  the  pro- 
oeedingi  t  He  was  determined  to  serve  a  writ  of  eoolesi- 
astieil  ^eetment  on  that  beaat  at  all  Hia  dignity 

had  already  anfllned,  and  wonld  be  at  an  awfol  disconnt 
wen  he  to  retire  defeated,  Itom  the  oonteat  An  elder  be 
Tanqoislied  by  a  dog  t  Never !  If  it  mined  the  sermon, 
distraeted  the  people,  and  made  ten  times  the  distarbaoce 
that  the  dog  would  have  made  had  he  been  let  alone,  he 
was  bound  to  oonqner  and  eject  that  dog.  Now  he  was 
directly  on  the  offensiTe,  without  atratagem  or  compromise. 
He  snooeeded  in  ohasing  the  d<^  into  the  empty  corner 
wbieh  in  MPinter  was  occupied  by  the  store.  There  he 
laid  Ttcdokt  hands  on  him.  The  dog  tamed  on  his  captor, 
snarling  and  trying  to  bttCb  Thi  elder  tamed  on  the  dogt 
and  after  miudi  sfan^ling  mooeeded  in  gnaping  Idm 
aronnd  the  ribs.  Then  he  took  him  up  in  botii  hands, 
Ihe  dog  kitting,  yelping  and  howling  at  this  onaeoastomed 
experience.  Now  was  the  viotory.  It  was  a  proad  moment 
for  the  elder.  He  had  met  the  enemy,  and  the  enemy  was 
hia,  feat  he  had  him  in  his  bands,  and  waa  carrying  him  to 
the  dkurch  door.  Begardlesa  of  the  distnrbanoe  he  was 
making  in  ohnroh,  and  of  the  &ot  that  the  howls  of  the 
dog  woe  attracting  far  more  attention  than  the  aermon  oi 
the  minister,  this  dder  persevered,  till,  setting  his  oaptive 
down  oi  the  ontor  step  of  the  ohueh,  he  gave  him  a  solid 
Uflk,  as  mnoh  aa  to  si^  :  "There,  now,  Tva  got  the  best 
vi  yoo,  yon  viUain ;  now  clear  ont^  and  never  ahow  yoor 
ugly  Cue  here  again." 

The  elder  resnmed  his  seat  The  minister  tried  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  from  the  manuscript  before  him, 
bnt  hia  thonghts  and  those  of  hia  bearers  were  not  on  ser- 
mon, bnt  on  dog.  The  discourse  was  brought  to  an  onto- 
ward  eonoluaon,  and  the  retiring  oongregatioD  dinanBiied 
the  foolishness  of  the  fassy  eldw. 

And  so  it  is  in  ninety-nine  ohnroh  sqnabldes  oat  of 
eniy  hundred.  Tb»  b^faming  U  some  half  harmful, 
haU  haimksa  tUn^  which  might  be  mended,  or  might, 
without  particnlarly  evil  result,  be  left  alon&  Some  indis- 
enel  but  well-meaning  dolt  stirs  it  ap  and  gives  it  a  promi- 
nenoe  which  it  does  not  deserve.  It  beoomes  important ; 
K  important  that  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  church 
must  be  concentrated  on  it  Perhaps  it  ia  on  objectionable 
practice ;  perhaps  an  obnoxious  individuaL  If  let  alone, 
the  praotioe  would  have  died  out,  or  the  individual  would 
have  behaved  himself.  Aroused  by  opposition,  the  evil 
entrenches  itself  in  aU  the  dootrinal  and  eooksiastioo-Iegal 
fortiilcatimia  In  whioh  it  oan  find  a  hold.  VixaOj,  after  a 
■trog^  which  distraols  and  almost  r«ids  the  oharoh,  the 
finnl  kick  is  given,  and  the  victors  ait  down  to  oelebrate 
their  victory  am<mg  the  rain  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
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"^thont  are  d<^'*  And  if  the  dogs  oome  in,  there 
are  better  ways  of  dealing  with  them  than  to  pat  than  on 
Hbe  d^enaiTe  againBt  the  elden  "  Bevwre  d  dog&**  Bat 
if  thfiy  get  in  and  most  be  tuned  on^  be  nronnflinfllj 
vary  that  they  are  handled  with  diaoretion  aa  well  of  with 


VHB  OZiS  TABlCBB'a  uliot. 

Br  JoBiAH  Kounmra. 

Ow  a  green  grassy  kn<^,  by  the  hanks  of  the  brook 
That  so  long  and  so  often  has  watered  his  flock. 
The  old  bmner  rests  In  his  long  and  last  sleep, 
Whfle  the  waters  a  tow,  lapsing  lullaby  keep. 

Be  has  plowed  Us  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain; 

Mo  mom  shall  awake  hia  to  labor  again. 

Ton  tree^  that  with  trsgranea  Is  flUlog  the  sir. 
So  rich  with  Its  UosaoBS,  so  thrifty  and  fair, 
fiyhls  own  hand  was  planted;  and  wall  did  he  say' 
It  would  live  irtien  Its  |daat«r  had  nddered  aw^. 
He  baa  plowed  hia  last  turrow,  has  reaped  hia  last  grain} 
Ho  mom  shall  awake  Urn  to  labor  agialn. 

There's  the  well  that  he  dog,  with  Its  waters  so  ecdd. 
With  Its  wet,  dripping  baeket,  so  moeay  and  old, 
No  more  from  Its  deptha  by  the  patrlaroh  drawn. 
Tor  the  "  pitcher  la  broken,"  the  old  man  la  gone. 

He  has  plowed  his  last  farrow,  has  reaped  bla  last  gr^l 
No  m<nn  shall  awake  him  to  labor  again. 

Twas  a  i^oom-gfvlBg  di^whea  flie  old  farmer  died; 
The  rtout-hearted  mourned,  the  affeetlonate  cried; 
And  the  prayers  of  the  Just  tor  his  rest  did  sseend. 
For  they  all  lost  a  brother,  a  man,  and  a  friend. 

He  has  plowed  hia  last  tozrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grata; 

No  mom  shall  awake  htm  to  labor  again. 

Tor  upright  and  honest  the  old  fanner  was; 
His  Ood  he  revered,  he  respected  the  laws; 
Though  tameleas  he  lived,  tie  has  gone  irtiere  hia  worth 
mil  ovMifne,  like  pate  gidd,  all  the  dross  ol  this  earth. 

He  has  jdowed  his  last  (arrow,  hss  reaped  hia  last  flpraln ; 

No  mem  shall  awake  Urn  to  labor  a^ln. 


CHILDREN'S  GARDENS. 

I  msB  ererj  mother  in  the  eonntry  knew  the  great  aal- 
iafttetUm  to  be  derived  from  the  Itttle  plots  of  land  the 
children  ooltiTate  aa  their  own.  No  matter  how  small,  it 
has  a  peooliar  duum,  and  its  mixed  and  incongmons  plsnt- 
ings  often  yield  astonishing  results.  No  radishes  so  crisp 
as  those  your  little  son  will  lay  beside  your  plate,  the  re- 
ward for  his  toil  and  care.  No  flowers  so  beautiful  aa 
those  your  loving  daughter,  in  aome  bright  Spring  morn- 
ii^  Durtared  and  tended  by  her  own  handsi  The  earliest 
hepatioft  d  the  woods  grows  serenely  in  the  shadow  of 
"May's  tIe^** and  wHd  vldeta  floariah  in  Annle'a gentle 
oareb 

la  onr  home  eaeh  child  has  a  plot  of  ground  and  an 
apple-tre^  the  fruit  of  which,  always  fair  and  beantifol,  is 
shared  generously,  and  the  surplus  sold  for  pocket  money. 
Sometimes  an  early  melon  finds  its  way  to  our  table  from 
the  garden  of  one  of  onr  industrious  boys,  and  is  praised 
and  appreoiated  as  a  reward  for  his  labor.  Litde  two-year- 
old  has  a  garden,  to<^  and  while  we  try  to  teaoh  him  not 
to  pull  up  the  happy  family  of  flowos  and  vegataUes  that 
thrive  there*  we  delight  in  hia  gUd  murmur  as  he  roams 
like  a  true  Bcdiemiao  in  the  Snnunsr  innahin^  H?ingi 
<*  My  gardee*  my  gardee^**  and  taking  a  whole  potato  from 
the  cellar,  whm  bla  resUees  fset  often  wander,  he  pIiuitB 
it  just  deep  enough  for  the  hens  to  piek  out,  and,  nothing 
daunted,  aowa  a  handful  of  peaa  over  it.  Bat  as  he  fi^wa 
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St.  Philip's  SpisoopGd  Gfaut^oh,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


oldar  he  will  loun  that  this  is  not  the  road  to  snooaas,  and 
toy  to  «opj  the  oere  and  vigilaaoe  di^lajed  by  his  Man. 
Ewi  "Baby  Hope''  hM  ft  BKW  flbde  filsd  iritt  awaet 
waa-floweailnM^ftna  Oe modft  «h]«' Bpring,  "to  be 
ready  when  abe  can  gatiker  ihMi,**  the  i^dren  bbj— and 
our  eager  young  botiniata  are  ever  ready  to  eenrch  for  a 
new  flower  to  tetneplant  into  "  Hope's  garden."  By  snch 
innocent  ptoMBwa  home  is  made  hapi>j  and  beantifled. 


ST.  lailftJP^  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  ATLANTA.  GA 

The  new  building  of  St  Philip's  Episoopal  Chnrob,  nt 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  designed  by  John  Moser,  architect,  and  now 
in  course  of  erection,  is  located  on  the  comer  of  Washing- 
ton and  Hunter  Streets.  The  nave  measores  50x90  feet, 
and  the  ohanoel  22x25  feet.  Two  Testibules  Lave  been 
provided,  each  16  feet  Bquate,  one  beneath  the  tower  on 
the  comer,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side,  with  an  open 
ponk  16acl8  feet  betvaan.  okMad  in  bj  n  grand  nroh  in 
fnni  A  door  6p«iM  finn  the  aUto  Into  eacAt  T6lti- 
bnl^  and  one  direct  into  the  porch ;  in  the  centre  over 
this  tiiere  is  a  grand  memorial  window  16x20  feet,  with 
an  eight-foot  ris&  The  chancel  end  has  also  a  memorial 
window  1^x31  feet.  All  the  tracery  of  these  windows  is 
m<^ded  with  vigorous  lines,  and  is  artificial  stone.  The 
roof  is  an  open-timbered  roof  60  feet  high  in  the  centre, 
with  heavy  hammer  beams,  and  has  a  row  of  windows  just 
abon  fcbua.  Tha  roof-timbers  nmning  ontaide  of  the 
wiadonllM  «•  tnatad  in  fora  iiko  flj^^ 
givfi^  fliftittOBt  beantifal  points  of  a  doMMitcny  Mid  obriat* 
ing  Uta  neeoBBity  of  pillars,  whidi.aze  ot^aetlMuble 


nowadays  in  a 
ohnich.  The  new 
«aiflM«fflBaat6Q» 

TpeapiB,  and  vfll 
have  oost,  whea- 
ready  for  oooapft^ 

tion,  $36,000. 


SLOQDBiKa. — The 
tme  end  of  alo* 

qnence  consists  in 
thoughts  and  emo- 
tions,  communi- 
oated  from  one 
mind  t  o  another. 
When  you  can  see 
that  you  have  dona 
that,  yon  will  see 
eloquence,  no  mat- 
ter whether  hy 
WOTds,  looks  or  ges- 
tures. When  the 
thoughts  are  trans- 
mitted  from  the 
soul  of  tho  speaker 
to  the  soul  of  tho 
auditor,  then  tho 
end  of  the  speaker 
is  i^tained.  Be  is 
hapi^  vhea  hi* 
dt^nenoe  hits  ttte 
fiiatk. 


Sf.  rmur's  inscmrAL  omaoa,  atumta,  eaoMtA. 
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THE  REV.  HENRY  DARLING.  D.D. 

The  Bet.  Hkrbx  DABcrao,  D.D. ,  TMigna  the  p^atomto  of 
the  Fonxth  PraabTterian  Ghnroh  of  Albany  in  oxder  to 
aooept  the  preeideiH^  of  Hamilton  College.  Br.  Dariing 
takee  up  hia  new  work  in  the  matarity  of  his  powexa,  and 
irith  the  pToapeot  of  full  health  and  atrength  for  ita  cner- 
getio  proaeontiott  for  yean  to  oome.  He  will  find  the  col- 
lege in  exoellent  conditioQ  ;  ita  atadents  are  not  in  rebel- 
litm ;  their  nnmben  are  lo^er  Uian  for  many  yeara ;  there 
am  no  leads  to  harmonize  in  tiie  faonl^;  and  ex>Fx«8id«it 
Bnwn,  in  "wmi"""  with  the  inofiaasota,  will  extend  every 
iaoffity  Bind  Qunrteay  in  otder  to  the  pleasant  advent  of  hb 
mooeaior.  No'one  vill  be  mom  rinoerely  gratified  shonld 
Dr.  Darling's  administratiao  be  marked  with  a  notable 
advance  in  the  proBper* 
ify  of  the  ooUegfl^  than 
his  excellent  apd  able 
pndeoeasor  in  ofSoe. 

Dr.  Dading  ia  the 
■on  of  Jndge  Dariing, 
■a  honoted  jorist  and 
a  leader  in  the  Pnsbj- 
iflcian  Ohnreh  in  Penn- 
^hrania,  of  whidi  Btate 
the  doctor  ii  a  native. 
He  ma  gradnated  at  the 
flarly  age  of  nineteen  at 
Amherat  Oolite,  in  the 
olaaa  of  18^  Amoag 
his  daaamates  them 
v«ra  Judge  'VniUam 
Alleo,  of  fhe  Bnperlor 
Coart  of  mf awaehnsetts ; 
Froaident  Edvard  D. 
NflOl.  of  HaoaHster 
Oollege,  Mmneapoli*, 
IChm.,  and  Waldo 
Hntohins  Member  of 
0(»^ree8,  Hew  Tork 
Oitj.  In  theology  Dr. 
Dariing  -was  ednoated  at 
TJnifm  Thet^ogieal  Bem- 
huuy  and  at  Anboin. 
^  first  pastorate  vas 
at  Temon,  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  T.  After- 
ward he  preached  at 
Endaon,  whence  he  was 
oalled  to  FhihKlelphia, 
vhen  he  achieved  a  re- 
ptdatioa  and  neofnlnesa  in  the  pastorate,  and  where  his  zeal 
and  %O0tgf  exhanated  his  health  and  compelled  him  to  take 
atesiitteL  Union  Oonegeoonfarred  the  degree  of  D.D.  npon 
him  in  1860.  Since  1864  he  has  been  a  snocesafal  pastor 
hi  Albany,  and  has  beomne  a  power  and  a  light  in  the 
Ohordi.  Per  many  years  he  was  permanent  derk  of  the 
New  Seho<4  Freebyterian  General  Assembly.  He  is  now 
about  fifty-eight  yeara  of  a^e.  While  Dr.  Darling  has 
sever  been  teohnioally  a  teacher  in  any  institntion,  he  is 
devoted  to  edneation,  is  a  ripe  soholtf  in  many  depart- 
ments, and  ia  deeply  enlisted  in  raising  Hamilton  College 
to  a  stronger,  broader  place.  In  the  pulpit  he  ranks  with 
the  fonmost  in  his  denomination,  bdng  a  graceful  and 
P(dlAed  omtOT  as  well  as  a  sound  theologian.  Those  who 
knov  him  best  tesfib^  not  only  to  his  wot&i  and  ability, 
hot  to  his  social  graces,  to  his  maaonline  will,  to  his  fitness 
to  be  not  only  a  man  among  men,  bnt  a  leader  in  the 
Ohorah  and  in  the  ecnunoni^. 
Tob  Z.  Ho, 
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A  FEW  TURNING-POINTS  OF  HISTORY. 

It  is  Ttty  eniiona  to  look  along  the  eonrse  of  history,  or 
fhe  lines  of  individual  lives  >ttd  observe  how  trivial  and 
insignifloant  in  fhemaelves  have  been  the  incidents  which 
have  here  and  them  given  direotion  to  the  whole  cozrant 
of  them. 

Snob  incidents  in  history  have  often  been  discussed. 
Everybody  has  heard  it  said  that  if  Oleopatra'a  nose  had 
been  a  trifle  longer  the  ftite  of  the  world  might  have  been 
different,  A  grain  of  sand  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  tissoes 
ohanged,  says  Maeaolay,  the  order  ot  events  in  Europe. 
"If,"  sajs  a  well-known  writer,  "the  measengef  which 
Henry  YHL  dispatched  to  the  Court  of  Borne  with  a  oou- 
oiUatMy  prapoaal  had  not  aoddentally  been  delayed  on 

his  way,  the  angry  de- 
cree which  separated 
England  from  the  Poo- 
tifioal  See  might  never 
have  been  issued. 

History  is  full  of  these 
little  {uvoto  on  which 
emnts  have  turned — 
theee  little  ahnnting- 
pointe  at  which  the 
train  of  inoidenta  has 
struck  into  a  new  course. 
And  BO,  if  we  did  but 
observe  them,  is  almost 
every  individual  life ; 
indeed,  history  after  all 
is  but  an  aggmgate  of 
individual  lives,  and 
nothing  is  more  striking 
and  impreeeive  than  to 
come  every  now  and 
then  npon  some  trivial 
incident — utterly  insig- 
nificant at  the  tdme  — 
which  proves,  as  years 
roil  on,  to  have  been  the 
starting-pcnnt  of  a  train 
of  events  affecting  not 
cnly  the  whole  after  life 
of  the  individoiU  ctm- 
cemed,  but  the  after  life 
of  nations,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world. 

It  is  but  rarely,  of 
course,  that  we  can  thus 
trace  out  the  ultimate 
effects  of  trivial  deeds  and  incidents,  and  it  is  but  rarely 
that  we  endeavor  to  do  so,  or  we  ahonld  often  be  sfarudc 
1^  the  oritiaal  character  ot  the  pettiest  incidents  of  life. 

Tske  the  case  of  Luther  aa  an  iUostzation.  Hie  son  of 
a  poor  miner,  strnggliug  to  obtain  a  litUe  schooling  that 
ahall  enable  him  to  rise  above  the  lowly  ciroomBtanoes  of 
his  birth,  he  has  already  had  to  shift  from  Magdebo^  to 
Isenaoh,  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He  has  relatives  at 
Isenaoh,  and  hopes  to  get  a  little  aasistanoe  from  them,  in 
hia  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul  togetho*,  while  prose- 
cuting his  studies ;  hot  his  relatives  am  themsdves  too 
poor  to  help  him,  uid  ha  ia  rednoed  to  ttie  last  extremity. 
He  and  some  of  his  companions  in  poverty  have  been 
singing  ftom  door,  to  door,  after  the  manner  of  poor 
students  of  his  country  at  that  time,  but  he  has  been  re- 
pulsed again  and  again,  and  he  is  in  the  deepest  dejection. 
He  is  about  to  return  fasting  to  his  night's  quartersL  He 

most  give  up  his  studies  and  go  haek  to^^hevsMvM  of 
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MaflBfleld  and  settle  down  to  the  Hf e  his  father  has  led 
before  him.  This  is  what  he  feels,  and  be  stands  motion- 
less and  melancholy  for  a  moment  And  at  that  very 
mommt  0rsala  opens  her  oottage  door,  xeoognises  the  lad 
as  one  she  has  notioed  as  a  aweet  aingw  and  a  devout  iror> 
ahiptt  in  ohnxdi,  and  she  InTitea  him  into  her  honseu  She 
and  her  htuband  snpplj  his  neoessities,  afford  him  a  lodg- 
ing  in  their  hons^  and  ;tbna  enable  him  to  pnrsne  the 
Btndies  so  neoeesary  to  the  great  irork  before  him.  Still 
more  remarkable  was  his  oasnal  finding  of  tiie  Bible  in 
the  library  at  Erfurt.  He  had  taken  down  many  books, 
onrions  to  not«  the  writers'  names.  Amongst  them  was  the 
saored  volome,  which  he  had  never  seen  in  its  oompleteneas 
before.  He  began  to  read,  and  with  what  momantons 
resolts  all  ihe  world  has  heard. 

**  We  know  not  whether  tiw  story  of  Newton's  apple  be 
true/'  aays  an  anonymoos  writer,  **  bat  it  may  serve  for  an 
illnstration,  and  if  that  apple  had  not  fallen,  where  had 
been  his  *  Prinoipia '  ?  "  David  Livingstone  as  a  lad  takes 
ap  a  book,  and  it  gives  a  religions  bias  to  bis  whole  life  ; 
he  listens  to  a  single  appeal,  and  it  makes  a  missionary  of 
him,  and  millions  oi  his  fellow-oreatores  have  been  influ- 
enced by  that  momentous  decision.  If  the  Lady  Egerton 
had  not  missed  her  way  in  a  wood,  says  somebody,  Blilbm 
might  have  spent  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  *'  Otnnaa*'  in 
writing  *'  Accidence  td  Qiammar,"  and  it  la  «  flhaace  ^lee* 
tion  of  EUwood  the  Quaker  which  sets  him  to  woi^  <m 
"Paradise  Begained."  Columbus  begs  a  glass  of  water  of  a 
total  stran^r,  with  whom  he  gets  into  conversation,  and 
who  chances  to  be  able  to  give  him  an  introdnotion  whitdi 
affords  him  the  means  of  diaoovering  America.  The  mere 
fact  of  Charles  Abbott  having  a  husky  voice  saved  him 
from  being  a  Canterbury  barber,  and  gave  the  torn  in  his 
life  wliich  made  him  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Hoet 
posons  have  heard  the  stoiy  <rf  hia  life,  jrhidi  hae  many  a 
time  been  given  as  an  illnatmtum  of  the  sneoess  yrbkik  the 
poorest  lad  may  attain  ta 

Tonng  Abbott  was  a  steady,  well-otmduoted  boy,  but  ao 
dull  that  his  &ther  feared  he  would  never  be  able  to  sno- 
oeed  him  in  his  barber's  business,  and  thought  he  should 
have  to  find  some  occupation  requiring  less  genius.  A 
snug  little  post  worth  seventy  ponuds  a  year  became  vacant 
in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  the  barber's  son 
became  a  candidate,  with  rather  more  thao  a  fair  chance 
of  obtaining  it,  for  his  father  had  shaTed  and  cropped  all 
Hm  eathednl  dignitaries^  and  was  a  great  fovoiite  witii 
them.  Th^  were  all  anzions  to  elect  young  Abbott,  bnt 
they  found  that  he  had  sndi  a  rongh,  husky  voice  that  it 
vras  really  impossible  to  do  so,  he  might  have  settled 
comfortably  down  for  life  as  a  hair-dresser  and  ohoristor. 
When  he  had  become  Lord  Tenterden,  and  was  visiting 
his  native  town  with  his  trumpeter  and  shrieTcsmen  before 
him,  he  pointed  out  the  individual  who  had  defeated  him 
in  the  siogicg  contest  "  Behold,  brother  Biohardson."  he 
said  to  hia  fellow  jnc^^  "  that  is  the  only  human  being  I 
ever  envied.  When  at  school,  we  were  candidates  together 
for  a  choriater*B  pbue ;  he  obtained  it  If  I  had  gained 
my  wiab,  he  might  have  been  aeoompanying  yon  as  Chief 
Justice  and  pointing  me  oat  as  his  old  sohoolfdlow  the 
singing  man." 

There  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Lcsd  Eldon  at 
vhioh,  looking  back  upon  that  history,  it  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  he  should  become  a 
Newcastle  "  coal<fitter."  or  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
aud  Earl  of  Eldon.  His  father  was  on  the  point  of  appren- 
ticing him,  and  wrote  to  his  eldest  son  to  inform  him  of 
his  intention.  "Send  Jiadc  up  to  me,**  x^ied  the  elder 
brother  &om  Oxford ;  "I  can  do  better  for  him  hera^** 
And  so  Ja<&  was  dinated  on  to  another  tine. 


It  was  owing  to  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  a  part  oC 
his  patrimonial  estato  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  became  otM 
of  ttie  greatest  ornaments  of  the  judicial  bench.  Bnt  tat 
thia  onjnst  assault  upon  his  rights  he  mig^l;  aaya  cne  d 
his  biogr^ets,  "have  turned  ont a  * Captam  Dalgettis^' 
pasdng  as  ft  meroenaty  fimn  the  aervioeol  <me  mOittiy 
leader  to  tiiat  of  another,  to  swear  strange  0Bth%  and  to 
carouse  *  potations  pottle-de^* "  for  at  the  time  he  vas 
full  of  ttithusiasm  tax  a  soldio^s  carew,  and  was  actually 
about  to  start  for  the  Low  Countries  to  offer  his  services  to 
the'  Prinoe  of  Oranga  Providence  had  other  work  foe 
him.  Somebody  attacks  his  property  ;  he  runs  up  to 
Ixmdon  to  see  a  barrister  about  it,  and  Uie  banister  is  the 
vety^man  he  needs  to  direct  him  to  that  woA.  Eeisa 
pcofonnd  lawyer  and  a  good  man,  Serjeant  Olanvillak  and 
he  points  oat  the  peril  to  hie  religious  and  his  mwal  char* 
acter  involved  in  the  scaler's  life  in  Holland ;  and  urges 
upon  him  to  ooneldflr  whether  the  profession  of  his  bthar 
would  not  be  a  more  useful  uid  honorable  career  than  the 
one  he  was  abont  to  rush  inta  Hia  influence  prenilsd, 
and  young  Hale  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  career  in 
which  he  rose  almost  to  the  highest  point  for  ttmbitif>iL 

This  incident  in  the  life  of  HUe  iUnstratea  very  strik- 
iaeJy  the  vast  Influeuoe  often  oserted  fay  lives  in  them- 
selves oomparattvely  obsoore  and  seouingly  """*'«ift*'f1i 
Serjeant  Glanville  possibly  might  not  han  nade  a  gnat 
judge  himsd^  bat  he  calls  into  pby  forosa  which  ftoSnm 
a  great  jndge,  and  it  is  wtn^hy  of  notice  that  his  <^po^ 
tunity  for  doing  ao  is  afforded  by  an  attempt  at  fia^^t 
injustice.  Thus,  curiously  enough,  an  act  of  wrong  is 
I^imarily  the  means  of  seating  on  the  bench  of  jnstioe  a 
man  of  oonspiouona  uprightness  and  inflexible  int^irity. 

Things  often  fall  ont  in  this  appropriato  vray.  Tbo^ 
for  instance,  it  was  no  donbt  the  brutality  of  the  jailen  in 
Brest  that  erentnally  gave  the  spe^  direotion  to  Jdin 
Hovud*s  bnieAoent  oareer  and  brought  his  besnn  cf 
ttSana  into  the  prisons  all  over  Europe.  Howard  was  a 
man  of  meaoi,  and  of  eompassionato  nature,  and  partly  hf 
way  of  change  after  a  bereavement,  and  partly  with  the  view 
of  doing  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  Lisbon  after  the  great  earthquake^  he  set  ont  tot 
POTtagaL  It  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  the 
good  nun  to  have  realized  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
the  hand  which  thwarted  his  benev(dait  design.  Bnt  hs 
wasthwartod.  The  British  were  at  war  with  the  French,  and 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  taken  prisons.  He  was 
carried  Into  Brest,  thrown  into  prison  and  traced  irittia 
barbarity  which  no  doubt  opened  his  e(yea  and  quickened 
his  sympathies,  and  had  no  little  to  do  with  sending  Um 
by-and-by  on  a  tour  of  mercy  to  every  ptiMon  in  Europe. 
That  imprisonment  in  Brest  it  was  which  no  donbt  was  the 
real  tuming-p<unt  into  that  particular  s^iere  ol  bnevo* 
lenoe  which  has  immortalized  hia  name. 

But  among  what  may  be  called  the  appropriate  ianea  ol 
trivial  events^  neither  public  history  nor  private  life  even, 
we  may  imagine,  afford  many  snoh  striking  instances  as 
that  whioh  prevented  Oliver  Oromwell  from  ocuning  to 
America.  Scnthey,  in  hia  "Lile  of  CromwdU**  mjti 
"  There  are  few  facts  in  history  whioh  have  so  much  the 
appearance  of  fatalify  as  this."  Othen  will  see  in  it  the 
divine  providential  purpose.  The  incidmit  itself  is  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  Engli^  annala  "  Unable  to  govern  with 
a  parliament " — ^to  adopt  Sonthey's  snmmaty  of  the  situa- 
tion—"and  impatient  of  being  governed  hj  (me,  Charles 
had  tried  the  perilous  experiment  <d  governing  withoid 
one."  The  experiment  had  so  far  suooeeded  that  many 
lovers  of  freedom,  daq^airing  of  the  UberUBS  d  their 
ooantxy,  believing  the  nation  to  be  doomed  to  Uw  hiss  of 
its  liberties  and  resigned  to  its  doooH^esolvsdio  ssik  a 
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Iftnd  of  Ubotj  elBowhanb  Olirar  Ctotnnwen  ma  ona  of 
"Qum.  He  realized  his  propeit;',  wound  up  his  albin,  and, 
onr  fltnstration  diom,  was  on  the  point  of  embarking— 
-some  mj  had  aofcnaUy  embarked — with  his  wife  and  family, 
when  an  Ordar  in  Connoli  stopped  him,  the  King  forbade 
liimtogOj 

What  a  trivia]  thing  it  aeems  fw  the  ttoopet  to  pnt  his 
«word  aoroes  the  gangwaj,  and  stop  that  insignifloant 
Puritan  emigrant  I  There  ia  a  moment  of  inorednlons 
^tonishmenl^  perhaps  a  little  ineffectual  ezpostolation,  a 
«tem,  indignant  protest,  and  the  little  group  torn  aorrow' 
IvSij  back.  That  sword  across  the  gangway  seems  In  the 
Frovidenoe  of  God  to  hara  chaoged  the  whole  ooorse  of 
pnUio  affluiB,  and  to  have  made  tiiat  plain  oountry  genUfr 
man  th«  most  powarfol  ruler  in  Ohiiatend<mi.  By  that 
«ot  oi  arUtiaiy  power  King  Oharlea  brings  back  the  veiy 
man  destined  to  be  his  overthrow. 

It  seems  easy  to  beUeve  we  can  traoe  the  hand  of  Frov- 
idenoe  when  things  fall  ont  like  this — when  a  jailor's  bar- 
iMuily  oalla  forth  a  powerfol  friend  of  prisoners,  an  aot  of 
injnstioe  calls  forth  an  eminently  upright  judge,  and  an 
«ct  of  tyrannous  rolersfaip  sweeps  away  the  tyrannous 
xiler.  Bat  there  ia  a  danger  in  drawing  special  inferences 
irith  regasd  to  the  acta  of  Qod's  Frovidenoe,  no  less  than 
whan  Bb  aeema  to  be  dealing  in  jadgment  W«  tan  titila, 
it  is  tciMb  <rft«i  to  see  wickedneas'defeating  Itid^  and  in 
the  end  eontributing  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the 
«dTan  cement  of  humanity.  But  we  cannot  traoe  ont  the 
^ tails  ol  God's  management  of  a  w(ttld  like  this  with  «aj 
oertainty  that  our  traoing  is  right  Even  in  onr  individual 
{wths,  we  are  wofnlly  apt,  with  our  limited  view  and  im- 
perfect knowledge,  to  assume  that  we  see  proridentiid 
toming-points,  when  we  see  only  the  comers  made  by  our 
own  willfulness  and  folly  ;  to  aasome  that  God  has  led  u, 
tHien  He  has  been  rimply  pennifcting  ns  to  fidlow  onr  own, 
jngllnatittni,  We  are  very  apt  to  misinterpret  the  past, 
«nd  It  is  useless,  if  not  presnntptnoiis,  to  speenlato  on  the 
fatnrfl; 

Bat  it  is  wdl«  nevertheless,  to  look  baok  oooaaionally 
«var  the  path  we  have  come»  and  around  as  over  the  world 
at  large,  and  to  obaerve  how  inextricably  mixed  up  are 
the  ''little  "  and  the  '*  great  "evenU  of  life  ;  to  notice  how 
ocmtinnally  it  happens  that  the  "  great  events — those  that 
oome  on  to  the  stage  with  tbe  blare  of  tmmpets  and  the 
beat  of  dmms — dwindle  and  ahrival  into  inaignifloanoe ; 
while  the  really  great  and  momantons  oeenxrenoea  are  the 
•fuming  of  a  door,  tha  taUng  of  a  partimlar  sealt  the 
casual  piddng  up  of  soma  book,  aooidental  running  op 
against  some  friend  at  a  street  comer.  There  are  those 
who  will  point  out  to  us  that  the  oadkling  of  a  goose 
onoe  aaved  the  Boman  Bepnblie  and  preaerved  the  world's 
idviliaatioD  from  going  down  nnder  a  deluge  of  barbarism, 
and  yet  th^  wiU  reject  as  alt<^ether  incredible  the  Idea  of 
a  Frovidence  which  takes  note  of  the  voy  birds  and  beai^ 

The^  will  grant  as,  perhaps,  that  there  may  be  some 
oontrcdling  mind  in  the  groat  crises  of  hiatory  or  the  moat 
atapendooB  fivsnts  in  the  oonrsettf  nature.  Xheorerthrow 
of  kings,  the  conflict  (rf  armies,  the  rise  and  fall  of  na- 
tions, the  tomadf^  the  thnndetstorm,  the  earthqnake^  the 
pesttlenoe,  the  d^oge  of  rain  which  bringa  ruin  and  de- 
vastation to  a  whole  region,  or  the  drought  which  brings 
famine  to  a  whole  peo^de ;  if  there  is  anywhere  in  the 
nniverso  a  Power  ruling  and  directing  moral  foroea,  these 
things  must  sorely  be  subject  to  that  0(mtroL  There  are 
few,  if  any,  who  do  not  feel  that  But  when  we  consider 
how  marrfliooaly  the  greatest  eCEects  grow  out  of  the  most 
tiivial  eaoses,  it  beeomea  ai^iarent  tiiat  it  mnat  be  all  <v 
wmA  It  is  aa  absurd  to  Imagine  that  tiie  greater  events 
and  Imihs  of  our  lives  are  the  snbjeot  of  divine  soUdtode 


but  that  the.  details  of  our  daily  existenoe  are  unnoticed, 
as  it  would  be  to  imagine  the  engineer  of  a  oomplieated 
railway  system  concerned  for  tha  destination  of  his  taains 
but  altogether  heedless  of  the  shnnting-p<dnts ;  as  absurd 
aa  it  wonid  be  to  imagine  a  reasonable  man  anxions  foe  bis 
harvest,  but  yet  deeming  the  scattering  ol  seed  a  matter 
too  trivial  fear  his  attention. 

The  truth  is,  we  can  form  no  intelligent  idea  of  any  con- 
trol at  all  in  the  moral  and  material  foroea  around  us 
which  does  not  take  cognizance  of  all  events,  however 
great  or  however  seemingly  smalL  The  oarefal  study  of 
tl^e  daily  incidents  in  sny  and  every  life,  their  bearings 
on  the  course  of  the  life  and  their  influanoe  on  the  world 
aroond,  must  inevitaldy  force  ostooiMof  two  conolnaions : 
either  that  tiiere  is  no  Frofidcutisl  hand  about  ns.  or  else 
that  our  Savioiir  vpoke  anlj  the  vorda  of  abatdate  tantb, 
when  He  said,  with  solemn  emphasis,  '*  The  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  nambered." 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  STRIFE 
Bt  ths  Bav.  Juats  8tu4bt. 

**Tbm  beginning  of  strife  ia  as  when  one  letteth  mi 
water."  A  slight  eraok  is  seat  in  ttie  moond  or  embank- 
menl  <rf  a  reservoir,  suoh  as  allowB  a  me^  trioUing  of 
water  to  pass  through  it  Itisin  itself  so  trivial,  and  the 
oozing  ont  of  the  water  is  so  insignificant  and  harmless, 
that  at  first  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  There  is^  we  imagine, 
no  reason  for  alarm.  But  by-and-by  the  crack  haa  visibly 
widened.  You  can  put  your  finger  through  it,  then  two 
fingers,  and  after  a  little  three.  And  now  the  water  in  the 
reaervoir  begins  to  swirl  round  the  crack  and  to  push  its 
way  through  with  increasing  atrengtii.  It  ia  a  trickling 
nohmgsr;  It  may  peduqis  even  yet  be  stopped;  but  if 
through  oardeesnesB  or  Btui>idity  or  iU-will  tovntrd  the 
owner  of  the  water  it  be  ne^eote^  what  will  be  the  reaolt  f 
In  a  few  honra  the  crack  will  widen  into  a  broad  crseosH; 
the  water  will  roll  out  in  a  mighfy  volame,  the  embank- 
ment will  give  way,  and  the  valleys  round  it  will  be  del- 
uged.  The  flood  has  been  set  in  motion,  and  no  power 
can  now  arrest  it  The  Adds  which  a  short  time  before 
were  smiling  in  thor  Sammer  glory,  covered  with  crops 
which  were  ready  for  the  sickle  the  reaper  axe  now 
desolated.  The  homes  in  which  the  monhant,  the  termer 
and  the  workman  found  their  sweetest  earthly  rest,  where 
they  were  solaced  by  the  play  of  tender  afiboticm,  and 
dianned  into  fngetfolnees  of  their  cans  by  the  prattle  of 
littie  children,  are  overthrown,  and  the  Uvea  of  scores  of 
human  beings  are  lost  More  than  onoe  dnring  the  last 
quarter  (tf  a  century  have  we  had  to  mourn  auoh  desola- 
tions  aa  these^  and  in  each  case  the  terrible  calamity  has 
xeeulted  from  a  small  and  insignifioant  beginning— a  tiny 
rift,  a  treacherous  trickling  rill. 

How  often  it  is  so  in  every  aspect  and  every  sphere  of 
life.  is  folly,  either  in  a  good  cause  w  in  a  bad,  to  de- 
i^se  the  day  of  small  things.  Many  a  flue  and  flooriahing 
tree  has  been  withered  bj  a  tiny  inseot— a  wood-wtnm  of 
two  indies  long.  The  migh^  river  tskes  its  rise  in 
some  shallow  stream,  hidden  far  away  among  the  hiUs, 
bat  the  stream  flows  on,  and  is  fed  by  suooeasive  siwings 
and  rilla,  until  it  bears  upon  its  waters  the  ships  which 
traverse  the  ocean  and  maintain  the  greatneaa  of  their  land. 
So  it  is  with  our  actions ;  good  and  bad  oharaofer  is  a 
growth,  a  development,  not  a  sudden  and  hasty  creation. 
Habits  are  not  formed  in  a  day.  Act  after  act  oontributea 
its  share  toward  their  strength,  and  tends  to  zlpai  them, 
niere  ia  in  all  onr  deeds  this  mysterions  power  of  growth* 
n  enmnlative  power,  a  power  of  incraeseh  and  natanll^  m 
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go  on  as  m  begin,  repeating  to-day  in  ft  bolder  and  more 
deoisiTO  fcum  vUit  m  £d  jestecdaj.  The  spirit  of  our 
deed  takes  more  complete  posseasion  of  ns,  tre  are  familiar- 
ized with  it,  it  beoomes  a  part  of  our  nature,  and  finds  in 
as  a  home.  And  thus  it  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  a 
course  ve  know  not  what  will  be  its  end.  Bat  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  shoold  nerer  do,  even  in  the'  simplest  and 
most  harmless  fonn,  what  we  Imowor  anspeot  to  beimmg, 
and  vhat  wa  an  not  prepared  to  oontinne.  We  m^  set 
in  motioa  a  power  ^t  we  oannot  arrest ;  the  fraoe  with 
whioh  we  now  sport  at  will,  may  l^jlow  and  imi>eroeptible 
degrees  become  nogoTeraable,  and  work  appalling  hsToo, 
even  as  the  letting  ont  of  water  from  the  mighty  reservoir. 

The  bitterest  estrangements  of  men,  both  in  domestic 
and  social  life,  have  generally  had  a  trivial  beginning.  A 
hasty  word,  an  angry  look,  an  inconsiderate  demand,  a 
senseless  provocation,  have  called  forth  perhaps  nndne  re- 
sentment, a  spirit  of  retsliation,  and  have  resnlted  in  the 
most  determined  hostility.  Many  bitter  controversies 
have  had  no  more  hoooraUe  origin  ;  and  while  greed  and 
ambition  hare  ratUesdy  lighted  the  flames  of  war,  tbej 


have  as  oftw  been  kindled  dight  iT»«**fc*«  in  diplomaey 
— Iqr  the  ni^Ieot  of  some  bivial  dn^— bj  shear  mia^ 
prehension  and  emor. 

To  all  of  ns,  thonfore,  whatever  oar  position  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  in  reference  to  each  of  oar  relationships 
sacred  and  seoalar — in  oar  homes,  our  schools,  and  oar 
places  of  baainess ;  in  the  sooi^  circle ;  in  our  seasons  of 
recreation ;  and  in  oar  religioos  fellowshipe,  in  oar  oon- 
taot  with  men  of  other  classes  and  other  nations — let  as 
"  leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with."  Lei  as- 
leave  it  off  in  oar  own  {oaotioe^  and  rssdatdy  diNxntrage 
it  in  otheiBL  Then  shall  we  do  stanething  to  lessen  one  of 
the  most  potent  evils,  as  we  shall  also  save  oarselves  fronk 
one  of  the  bitterest  miseries  ot  life.  Injarer  and  injured^ 
have  often  found  that— 

"  A  vhisper  may  grow  to  tbaader. 

ABd  a  seathlag  Ix^  majrfall; 
And  a  good  ship  is  dismasted, 

a^mI  taoarts  are  like  to  In  wit. 
And  a  Ohrtotlaa  life  Is  blasted 

For  a  soaroai^gaassed  oUstake.** 


GLIMPSES  AT  THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 
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The  Oij>  OAXfiEoucs.— The  "Old  Catholio**  movement 
in  Germany  Is  steadily  on  the  increase,  even  if  its  growth 
be  afow.  The  body  has  a  bishop  and  aboat  forty  or  fifty 
alergy,  most  of  whom  were  formerly  Boman  Oatholio 
priests.  The  li^  memhers  nomber  somewhat  nnder40,00(^ 
and  tiiey  have  oonriderable  enthosiasm.  The  fufc  that  the 
Old  Catholics '  sie  to  some  extent  the  ol^ects  of  perseca- 
tion  binds  them  closely  together  and  gives  them  more  zea! 
than  they  woald  otherwise  have.  Bonn,  Monioh  and 
Heidelberg  are  their  chief  centres.  The  venerable  Dr- 
Dollinger,  who  is  practically  at  the  h^  of  the  movement, 
lives  at  Manich.  The  permanent  coonoil  has  its  abode 
thera  Bishop  Reinkens  resides  at  Bonn,  and  so  does  the 
celebrated  Professor  Bensoh.  The  KalhoUKher  Bote  is 
pnUished  eray  Saturday  at  Heidelberg,  and  is  the  oi^pm 
of  the  CHd  Oafholioa.  The  leaders  of  this  faith  stoatly 
declare  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  disint^iration 
whioh  has  been  predicted.  The  organization  stead&stly 
preserves  what  it  claims  to  be  the  simplest  rules  of  fsith 
and  practice.  An  American  gentleman  who  has  been 
among  the  Old  Catholics  thos  speaks  of  the  difSoolties 
whioh  are  In  the  way  of  the  clergy :  "  Ot  the  ordinary 
parochial  work  of  English  or  Ammcan  dei^iymen  the  Old 
Oatholio  priest  knows  Uttie.  He  has  taken  ap  an  Intel* 
lectaal  slandpinnt,  whioh  he  mast  delend  1^  hia  poi,  by 
speechifying,  leotoring,  preaching,  and  sodal  intevooarB& 
He  has  no  time  as  yet  to  think  about  coal  dabs,  mothers* 
meetings,  needlework  societies,  or  soup-kitchens ;  he  can 
as  yet  promote  no  missionary  work  among  the  distant 
heathen,  like  the  more  powerful  English  and  American 
Episcopal  Ohnrohes  (he  has  hard  enough  work  to  provide 
for  himself) ;  he  has  no  exclusively  charoh  schools,  such  as 
the  English  pariah  clergyman  prides  himself  so  mudi  in, 
nor  even  Snnd^-sohool^  the  ^ide  of  the  Ameriean  rec- 
tor. All  he  can  boast  of  is  a  small  week-day  daas  for 
religioas  instruction  in  the  looal  school,  which  is  entirely 
under  the  eontrol  (rf  and  almost  atirely  kept  ap  by  the 
State.  He  has  rarely  a  passable  choir ;  and  as  for  daily 
servioes,  missions,  and  all  the  other  efforts  whioh  zealous 
clergy  are  making  in  England  and  America,  and  elsewhere, 
these  for  the  Old  Oatholio  inieet  are  bat  possibilities  in 


the  distant  futore.  Some  of  the  German  Old  OathoLo 
alergy  have  lumied,  and  have  their  wives  to  help  them  in 
their  parish  work ;  and  every  AngUoan  ole^cyman  knows 
that  a  good  wife,  who  takea  an  interest  in  the  parish,  u 
the  best  onrate.  But  some  maintain  the  oeUbate  condi- 
tion." The  oonzsa  of  the  Bttoalistio  Bishop  Gopleston,  of 
Ceylon,  to  set  down  as  one  reason,  If  not  the  chief,  of  th» 
English  OovemmemVs  aoti«i  towitrd  the  disestablishment 
of  the  State  Church  in  that  island.  The  authorities  have- 
sent  ont  a  semi-official  communication  sanctioning  the- 
gradual  discontinuance  of  public  payments  to  the  Epis- 
copalian and  Presbyterian  clergymen,  with  a  complete- 
stoppage  at  the  end  of  five  years.  This  is  haitod  by  the 
NonconformistsasonemoretrinmiA,  pointing  to  what  mast 
inevitab^  ooonr  In  England.  The  disooaslm  fiie  mat- 
ter has  brought  ont  the  not  genorally  known  flwt  thai  for 
the  support  of  tiie  BstaUlahmeat  In  Ceylon  some  S70,OCO 
a  year  was  taken  from  publio  moneys  compulaorily  col- 
lected from  Buddhists,  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  who 
were  thus  ingeniously  made  to  pay  lot  a  ohmoh  wiUi  which 
they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do. 

The  Wobs  in  GiiEEiTLAin>. — Communication  with  Green- 
land is  infrequent,  and  the  voyages  to  and  fro  are  pro- 
traoled,  therefore  news  from  tiie  Uoravian  Misnons  Is  long 
on  the  way.  The  lastest  intelligence,  just  published,  is- 
frtmi  letters  written  in  Uareh*  1880.  ^stor  0.  A.  HUblg 
sent  this  acoount  of  LiohtenfelB:  **The  extreme  odd, 
whioh  lasted  for  many  weeks  daring  the  past  Winter,  was 
very  trying  to  the  natives,  whose  calling  took  them  oat  to 
sea  in  their  kayaks  in  puiaait  of  the  seat  The  fog,  fines- 
ing,  covered  their  dothos  with  ic^  and  they  came  home  at 
night  cold  over  the  whole  body>  and  often  with  frost- 
bitten faoe,  Li  the  cold  dwellings  there  was  no  ohanoe  of 
the  ice  being  thawed  cff  the  clothes,  still  lass  of  their 
being  dried  bT  i^^xt  morning.  Day  after  day  the  men  had 
to  go  to  sea,  to  oatoh  fish  and  an  ocoaslonal  seal,  for  most 
of  them  have  to  care  for  large  families.  Of  the  ninety-eight 
persons  residing  here,  only  sixteen  are  kayak-hanten  ;  of 
these  some  are  already  sged,  and  others  are  as  yet  un- 
skilled.   There  are  twenfy-foar  ^wuU)^^e^g  |^onk. 
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three  an  blind.  An  nnmanied  man,  Stephen  by  namdi 
bUt  dozing  the  last  Winter,  taken  charge  of  fonr  widows 
-and  two  orphans,  not  one  of  whom  is  related  to  him. 
TbiB  benerolent  serrioe  gires  him  real  pleasure— and  Qod 
blesNs  him  for  it  Aitet  New  Year  Stephen  had  added 
■•Dothar  &mil7  to  the  objects  of  his  oai^  one  monber  of 
whieh  goes  kajak-huntiog.  Ho  was  evidently  sent  by  the 
Locd  to  take  Bp  Stephen's  work  of  obarity,  while  the 
Jitter  was  laid  ap  tor  a  time  by  an  accident  to  one  of  his 
fe^  Others,  in  poor  oironmstanoes  themselTes,  act  in  a 
«BiiIar  kind  manner  toward  the  bereaved  and  destitute." 

Tm  NiEDT  AT  Nazjubth. — The  people  of  the  neighbor- 
bcod  of  Nazareth,  Palestine,  are  extremely  poor,  and  the 
«>iidition  of  their  children,  especiaUy  of  the  girls,  is  as 
tad  as  can  b&  The  English  Society  for  Promoting  Female 
£diioatiott  in  the  East  has  built  an  orphanage  with  focom- 
swdationa  for  100  of  the  most  destitute  and  wretched  of 
the  gills,  and  haa  gathered  in  60,  which  is  as  many  as  the 
irieadi  will  maintMn  at  present. 

The  Bkt.  Wiluau  JHorlzi  Punshon,  D.D. — In  the 
death  of  the  Hev.  William  Morley  Pnnshon,  D.D.,  the 
Christisn  world  loses  one  of  its  most  eloquent  preachers. 
Dc  PoBshon  was  in  the  Wesleyan  connection,  but  was  a 
nan  of  aneh  bioad  nnd  catholic  spirit  that 
hs  nee  abore  men  d«aominational  boonds. 
He  was  bom  at  Doncaster,  England,  in 
1823,  and  1>ogau  to  preaoh  while  yet  a  mere 
hoj.  In  1840  he  was  ordained  a  Wesleyan 
minister.  A|  an  early  period  in  his  minis- 
try he  acquired  immense  popularity.  A 
lew  years  later  he  was  moved  by  the  lack 
of  ohnreh  privileges  at  fashionable  water- 
ing-places to  raise  a  fund  for  building 
chapels  far  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
For  this  purpose  he  raised  abont  $50,000, 
whidi  was  wisely  expended.  Having  lost 
hii  wifi^  he  denied  to  mury  her  sister,  a 
tiling  forlndden  bj  ^■"gT'Th  law.  IHier^ 
ton  he  left  Englsnd  for  Canada  in  1868, 
and  married  bis  sister-in-law.  She  died  in 
187L  Duriag  his  residence  in  Canada  he 
was  both  sncoessfol  and  famous.  He  visited  onr  lead- 
ing «ities  a  number  of  times,  and  was  very  popular  as  a 
ieetnnr.   The  ohnreh  in  Toronto  whioh  was  bnilt  fbr  him 


■ST.  w.  MOBcsT  pmsBOir,  n.D. 


is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  beantifnl  dinrches  in 
Canada.  Betnming  to  England  in  1873.  he  fonnd  that  he 
had  lost  none  of  his  former  popohuity.  One  Sunday, 
ahorily  after  his  return  thersk  he  preaohed  In  the  fiunous 
*'CSl7  Bead  Chapel,"  in  wUob  the  Methodist  Eonmenicsl 
Council  is  to  be  held  next  September,  and  took  up  a  col- 
leotira  of  abont  910,000  in  aid  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Mem- 
orial Chapel,  in  Westminster.  For  some  time  prior  to 
his  deatii  he  was  in  failing  health,  and  his  recovery  from 
the  complication  of  kidney  and  nervous  disorders  whioh 
took  possession  of  him  was  not  expected.  He  has  left 
several  volumes  of  published  works,  among  which  are  his 
"Life  Thpnghta,"  and  a  colleotion  of  poooa,  entitled 
"Sabbath  Chimsa" 

Tan  Bkuo  BmsniBsa.— The  OeiUnd  Prahjfi&Han,  atqrs: 
"  There  are  three  heads  <A  St  Bartholomew  in  Europe. 
One  is  at  Naples ;  one  at  Reiohnaa  ;  and  the  third  at  Tou- 
louse. There  is  one  arm  of  the  same  Apostle'  at  Qersiao  ; 
a  second  arm  at  Bethnne  ;  a  third  at  Amalfl  ;  a  large  part 
of  a  fourth  at  Foppens ;  a  fifth  aod  part  of  a  sixth  at 
Cologne ;  a  seventh  at  Andeohs ;  an  eighth  at  Ebens  ;  and 
part  of  a  ninth  at  Brussels.  Besides  these  fragments  (and 
others  in  other  towns  of  Europe)  they  have  the  'entire 
skeleton '  of  Bartholomew  at  Bome^  and 
also  another  entire  Aeletmi  at  Benerenta 
The  skeleton  at  Borne  is  certified  by  two 
Vvgtl  bulls  to  be  anthentio ;  and  tiiat  at 
Benerento  is  oertified  by  six  Papal  bulls." 

At  the  annua]  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Epasoopal  League  in  Aid  of  the  Mexican 
Ohnrbh,  the  report  showed  that  braaohes 
of  the  Leagoa  fixisfcad  in  nineteen  diooeaea. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  the  xeoeipts 
for  the  year  to  be  920,257.87,  and  there 
was  a  balance  on  hand  of  S828.61. 

Tee  Arohbiahop  of  Miehoaehan,  Mexico, 
has  iaaoed  an  edict  to  the  eflbot  that  Ga- 
thtdioa  mnst  not  join  any  Protestant  sect, 
furnish  housea  or  ohairs  to  Protestanta, 
receive  Protestant  books  or  tracts,  do  any 
*ork  for  Protestants  or  receive  any  gift  from  them,  under 
penalfy  of  the  anathema  and  highest  exoommonioatifm  of 
the  Holy  Fatheor. 


AT  HOME. 


BisDoauBB.— 'TOiile  onr  thermometer  ranges  high  it  is 
■coding  to  read  of  Uie  stongglea  of  a  missiotwry  in  last 
Wntai^  ocAA.  The  snfiiwings  endured  by  very  many  in 
psrts  of  Minnesota  from  the  terriUe  oold  and  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  missicmaries  of  the  American  Snndty-school 
-OnioD  there  writes  :  *'  One  lady  said,  '  Never  before  did  I 
kxkom  the  wortih  of  wood.'  One  family  knowing  of  a  rail 
lenoe  five  miles  oH,  two  members  started  for  it  When 
tiie  [daoe  was  reached,  othm  had  been  before  them,  and 
^amj  could  find  only  one  rail,  which  was  carried  home  as 
« tvessnre*  Tet  tiie  people  haffe  been  most  ebeerfnl  vnder 
tteir  prrralicmB,  tiiongh  the  little  otes  grieved  because 
kept  meet  of  Qie  time  in  bed  In  order  to  keep  warm. 

Fdixbt  in  CHimcH.— The  Christian.  Woman,  diseussitig 
the  pcvralent  practioe  of  putting  on  finery  in  connection 
with  obnrch-going,  ssys :  "  There  is  no  greater  hindrance 
io  the  spreading  of  the  Oospel  in  our  nudst  than  the  pre- 
vailing enatom  <A  dressing  excessively  for  church.  Ik 
MBDs  abange  that  woman  shoold  choose  God's  honse  as 


the  place  for  dreas  parade ;  and  stranger  Ml  that  ttie 
dai^[ht«a  of  Zion,  who  are  oommanded  to  *  adorn  them- 
selvee  in  modest  apparel,'  should  oome  before  the  Lord 
with  lefty  looks  and  high  heads  and  nodding  plumes, 
keeping  step  with  the  giddy  votaries  of  fashion.  This 
Delilah  of  worldlinees  has  been  robbing  the  Church  of  her 
strength  while  she  has  been  sleeping  ;  and  she  lu«  need  to 
arouse  herself,  or  her  enemies  will  jffevail  against  her. 
We  are  (^ad  to  see  that  a  few  have  bem  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  dressing  plainfy  kx  the  saaotuary." 

SoBXPTDBE  AT  Sea. — "  I  have  been."  said  the  captain  of 
a  New  England  coasting  vessel,  "always  in  the  habit. of 
reading  the  Soriptnres  to  my  men,  snd  in  the  honr  of 
dangor  I  found  that  it  was  those  who  were  at  peaoe  with 
Ood  who  worked  moat  cahn^  and  xcaolntelj,  while  the 
greatest  dnnen  in  my  ship  turned  oat  to  be  the  biggest 
cowards." 

Fob  the  Most  Needy. — One  of  the  noUest  kinds  of 
mission  work  is  that  whioh  the  Metropolitan  Coffee-house 
Company  pnqwaea  to  by.   The  preaeiit  experimant  la  to 
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be  made  on  a  larger  and  completer  scale  than  it  has  ever 
be«a  faded  in  this  ooontiy.  The  company  will  purchase 
lots  in  (me  of  the  crowded  sections  of  this  eitj,  nearOrand 
Street,  and  erect  thereoD  a  four  or  flre^tory  building.  It 
is  proposed  to  baj  good  property,  and  to  erect  a  good 
building,  so  tiiat  the  laTestment  of  the  stockholdera  shall 
be  Taloable  in  any  erent  Several  eligible  sites  have  been 
fonnd  and  examined,  bat  none  can  be  leased,  onder  the 
provisions  of  law,  tintil  one-half  the  capital  stock  shall  be 
snbsoribed  for,  and  ten  per  cent,  paid  in.  The  need  of 
sneh  a  work  in  this  cify  has  long  been  apparent,  and  was 
never  greater  than  at  present  We  have  8,000  licensed 
and  2,000  unlicensed  liqaor  shops,  whose  annnal  receipts 
rifle  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  whose  Tietims  crowd 
onr  asylnnu^  zeframatories,  hospitals  and  pristms;  and 
tena  of  thousands  of  yonng  men  in  onr  city  hare  tOKlay 
no  places  of  resort  vhere  they  may  spend  thdr  leisure, 
save  in  these  very  groggeries,  and  the  lowest  of  low  the- 
atres, etc,  with  wbioh  sach  parts  of  onr  city  as  the  Sixth, 
Tenth,  Fourteenth  and  Serenteenth  Wards  abound. 

YuNHUiCnaous  BxssvanEscs.  —  The  Pharisees  of  old 
are  dead,  but  their  works  follow  them  and  their  spirit  is 
aUra  in  tiieir  sneoessins.  Erery  now  and  then  we  hear  of 
Mmte  work  of  benefloenee  which  is  trumpeted  in  snob  a  w*y 
as  to  impreas  the  public,  with  a  sense  of  Uie  great  generos- 
ity of  the  doer.  This  tnunpeting  is  done  to  a  eonuderable 
extent  in  the  annual  reports  of  societies  and  in  the  special 
accounts  of  aid  r^dered  to  the  needy  or  benefloences 
bestowed  on  asylnms  or  relief  aasociationa.  We  are  told, 
for  instance,  that  the  Home  for  Oolored  Orphans  has  been 
refitted  and  stocked  with  new  furniture  and  provisions. 
This  ia  interesting  information,  and  would  be  even  more 
interesting  if  the  sum  total  of  contributions  were  men- 
tioned. But  instead  of  ooanjing  an  idea  of  th«  aggrega- 
tion of  good  aooMupIished,  tiie  aeconnt  in  the  religiona 
newspaper  tells  us  of  the  detailed  gifts.  "iSi.  Ghrannm,  the 
floor-dealer,  gave  a  barrel  of  his  best,  and  Ifr.  Millstone 
ofEset  this  gift  by  Sve  bags  of  his  purest  white,  which  has 
a  high  reputation  for  saperiority  for  family  use.  Mr, 
Second  Hand,  the  dock-dealer,  "generously  donated"  an 
alarm  dock,  which  will  serve  as  a  means  of  getting  tjie 
orphans  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Fatt  gave  several 
sides  of  his  supttior  bacon,  a  Inand  well  known  and  highly 
prised  by  lovwa  of  good  breakfast  Noise  &  Co.,  agents 
tot  the  new  safefy-spring  silent  mattress,  liberally  pro- 
Tided  the  bedsteads  of  the  establishment,  with  thdr  patent 
oontrirance  for  securing  sweet  sleep  with  freedom  from 
unpleasant  dreams.  The  Elastic  Furniture  Company  dis- 
played its  generosity  by  the  gift  of  a  large  bundle  of 
rattans,  which  will  be  of  use  in  preserving  that  implicit 
obedience  and  quiet  good  order  for  which  the  inmates  of 
the  home  are  justly  celebrated.  Brother  Lye  contributed 
a  box  of  bis  well-known  and  popular  soap,  an  article  which. 
If  once  used  by  any  fiunily,  will  never  be  laid  aside  for  any 
of  the  inferifff  soapa  with  which  the  market  is  flooded. 
Bnuh  t  Oa,  gave  a  large  lot  of  fine-toothed  combs.  The 
toilet  aooess(Ndei  of  this  house  have  by  tiidr  marked  ex- 
cellence won  their  way  to  public  favor.  Mrs.  Fugglestick 
and  the  Misses  Pngglestick  presented  a  quilt  deftly  worked 
and  composed  of  208,667  pieces  of  calico  and  silk,  each 
one  the  size  of  a  oolored  orphan's  thumb-nail.  Mrs.  Pag- 
glestick  has  made  herself  widely  known  to  the  church  at 
la^  by  her  laborious  self-denial  and  praiseworthy  benevo- 
lence. The  Bev.  Dr.  Dry  presented  a  copy  of  his  work  in 
three  octavo  volumes  on  the  **  Points  of  Divai^eaoe 
between  the  Mosaic  Beoord  and  the  Doctrines  of  Oon- 
fncinfl.''  The  seholady  work  wiQ  be  high^  prised  by  tha 
more  advanoed  orphans,  and  resorted  to  as  an  aid  to  tha 


passing  of  their  leisure  hours.  Messrs.  Sawdust  A:  Oa,  tb» 
head  of  which  well-known  .firm  is  the  able  and  popular 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Church  of  6t 
Aaron  in  tha  Wilderness,  kindly  made  a  la^  radootim 
from  the  prioe  of  ttie  kitdien  fnmitura  boog^  at  their 
establidimant,  and  Mrs.  Sawdust  consideratdy  c<mtribat«d 
a  child's  high'chair.  Other  gifts  came  pouring  in,  among 
which  were  two  kegs  of  molasses  from  Pease,  Beao  t  Oa, 
the  eminent  comer  grocers,  and  a  lot  of  porous  plasters  from 
Boctori  Quack,  the  great  spedaUst  in  rheumatic  ailments. 
With  such  a  host  of  kind  friends,  it  is  superflnoos  to  aay 
that  the  course  of  the  Home  for  Colored  Orphsns  most 
ever  be  tmward  as  wdl  as  upward.  One  dollar  constitute* 
a  subeoriber,  and  five  hondred  dollars  a  life  member. 
Several  Ufe  members  are  now  urgently  needed. 

"SuHMBU  SoHooii  OF  Chbistun  Philosofht." — Hie 
idea  is  both  delightful  and  practical.  Several  gmtlamen 
have  been  interested  in  forming  such  a  school,  to  consist 
of  lectures  and  conversaziones  on  topics  that  touch  the 
relations  of  rdigion  and  sdanasu  They  have  so  fir  mad* 
theu  plaiu,  that  tiie  phwe  selected  is  Warwick  Woodlands, 
Greenwood  Lake ;  tiie  time  of  beginning  is  Tnasday,  12tik 
of  July  ;  the  Dean  of  tha  Faculty  is  the  Bev.  Dr.  Deems, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers  ;  the  Secretary  is  the  Bev. 
A.  H  Bradford,  of  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  and  the  lecturers 
already  engaged  are  President  Porter  of  Yale  College, 
Chanodlor  Crosby  of  the  New  York  University,  President 
Bascom  of  Wisconsin  University,  Professor  Bowne  of  Bos- 
ton University,  and  Professor  Winohell  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. A,  wealthy  layman  of  this  dty  has  guaranteed 
the  flnaneial  success  of  the  undertaking.  Yeaia  ago  Jh. 
Deems  felt  tiiat  all  questions  in  aoienoe  and  philosophy 
ought  to  have  a  fair  discnssicm,  and  tiiat  tihe  time  had 
passed  when  such  disonsdon  was  to  be  eonflned  to  th* 
doister,  the  academy  and  the  university.  The  nineteenth 
century  hju  abolished  tha  distinction  between  esoteric  and 
exoteric  by  letting  the  people  into  the  inmost  shrine  of  tb* 
highest  studies,  and  now  the  aboliticai  of  that  distinction 
is  to  be  further  exhibited  by  sanding  the  philosophers  ont 
among  tha  ipwple.  A  few  years  ago,  when  lit.  Deems 
was  called  to  inrenda  at  a  sympodum  of  Bostcm  wits  aud 
Boholan,  he  became  acquainted  with  tha  well-known  and 
now  vanonUa  Brtmson  Aloott,  between  whom  and  the 
doctor  a  friendship  has  sprung  up.  He  accompanied  Dr. 
Deems  on  a  vidt  to  Balph  Waldo  Emerson.  There  was 
projected  the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosopliy, 
which  has  been  a  success.  But  it  does  not  quite  fill  the 
bill  in  the  doctor's  mind.  The  new  "  school "  will  be  wide 
in  the  range  of  its  topics,  as  wide  as  the  known  boundaries 
of  sdenoe  and  philosophy.  These  topics  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  men  who  are  able  to  treat  the  subjects  soioitifio- 
ally  and  bring  to  the  disenssion  all  the  results  of  the  moat 
moden^reseuchas ;  bat  all  tha  leetorers  will  be  men  who 
are  aolmowledged  Ohristianfl,  while  they  an  recognised 
masters  in  the  depckrtmeMts  of  sdenoe  and  philosophy,  and 
will  come  from  the  different  classes  of  thinkers  in  tlie 
Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches.  The  auditorium 
of  the  new  school  is  near  the  club-house  of  gentlemen 
who  frequent  Greenwood  Lake  in  Summer  for  fishing  and 
recreation.  Those  who  have  vidted  Greenwood  Lake 
know  what  a  delightful  spot  it  is.  Those  who  have  not 
been  there  have  a  pleasure  in  store  iox  them  when  they  go, 

* 

An  Abut  of  GANi>n>ATBS.— The  statement  is  made  that 
the  Congregational  Chnrdi  at  HolbnxA,  Mass.,  haa  been 
seeking  a  pastor  for  nine  years,  listoiing  during  that  time 
to  sermons  by  240  candidates.  Tha  state  of  mind  in 
which  tha  "hearers  of  tha  Word** are  found  in  this  dmroh 
Tonld  be  a  profitable  atudy.  If  dMhase  a^OybnthnB 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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kin  pMMd  is  xeview  before  them,  for  eloquence,  good 
kokM,  lheotegfa»l  fttteinmants,  spidtiulity,  sonndneee  of 
doetrine  md  ooneotDeai  of  olunolar,  the  Holbtook  Idki 
HBt  htm  become  a  brotherhood  not  of  munbipm, 
l»t  et  aiUaa.  We  wonld  adnsa  them  to  do  as  a  Yvrj 
nqtaolable  ehoroh  in  Northern  New  York  ii  aaid  to  have 
iMA.  niis  ohnroh  had  been  for  months  trying  a  sno- 
•wion  of  oandidateB,  with  onaatisfaotory  resoU,  Several 
ct  the  brethzMt  who  {weadied  came  near  aniting,  bat  did 
lot  taaUj  snii  One  moning  eeroal  of  the  trustees  and 
•Idam  wen  standfac  on  the  ohnroh  steps,  awaiting  the 
liiu  tot  TtiMmtitg  warri08b  One  gentleman  asked  another, 
"Wall,  who  i>  OUT  candidate  for  to-day?**  The  answer 
11%  "I  don't  know ;  let's  Idee  him.**  The  zest  of  the 


gentlemen  In  the  group,  moved  by  the  oddify  of  the  sug- 
gestion, agreed  to  it  The  oonseqaenoe  was  that  the  can- 
didete  of  the  diqr,  who  preached  m  reesonaUy  iiir  sermon, 
was  ohoaen  pastor,  and  served  ior  five  ox  six  yean  Let 

the  Hcdinook  people  try  a  risk  of  this  kind* 

Insiahs  at  the  Oboan. — In  the  diooese  of  Niobrara  na- 
tive Indians  play  the  chnrch  organs.  This  &ot  is  quoted 
by  Bishop  Hare  and  others  as  oonolnsive  evidence  that  the 
aborigines  can  be  civilized.  Besides  playing,  some  of 
these  oonverted  redskins  lend  a  hand  in  lifting  the  voice 
of  saored  song.  The  music  is  said  by  those  who  have 
heard  it  to  sound  well  at  a  distanoa  It  is  not  a  great 
deal  w<nae  than  that  rendered  by  the  Chinese. 
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ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 
lopsoK  m  SviinAT,  Jult  Sd,  1881. 
Exodns  L 1-U. 


L  Sow  THBBK  are  the  uamee  of  the  ohUdree  ot  Israel,  which 
suae  Into  XgTpC;  vrnj  man  iad  his  hoaseh<M  eame  with  Jaoob. 

1  BeutMD.  ameon,  Le^  and  Judah, 

t  lasaohar,  Zetmlnn,  and  Beajamln, 
.  4  Dan,  and  Ka^dall,  Gad,  and  Ash«. 

L  lad  an  the  aonls  thst  oame  out  of  the  ltdns  «t  Jaeob  were 
aiTwitr  souls:  fw  Joseidi  was  In Berpt  sixeady. 

&  And  Joaepb  died,  and  all  Us  brethren,  and  aU  that  genera- 
tion. . 

7.  And  the  ohlldien  ot  Israel  were  Imlttol,  and  Inoreased 
■hoadantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceedingly  mJtfUy;  and 
fte  land  was  filled  with  them. 

8.  Kow  there  arose  np  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  whloh  knew  not 
Awsph. 

9.  And  he  aald  nnto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of  the  ohll- 
dna  of  lerael  are  mors  and  mightier  than  we. 

10.  Oome  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them;  lest  thej  mnlUidy, 
and  tt  OMne  to  pass,  Ou^  irtwn  thm  falleth  out  any  war.  they 
Join  also  nnto  onr  enemies,  and  Ught  against  us,  and  aogSt  them 
V  ont  of  the  land.  , 

U.  nierefore  they  did  set  over  them  taakmssters  to  affllot 
Oem  with  their  hardens.  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure 
slUas,  PUhom  and  Beainwfiti 

12.  But  the  more  thejafUoted  them,  the  nu«e  they  multiplied 
sad  grew.  And  Oay        grieved  beeanse  of  the  ehUdrea  of 


Ul  And  the  XgyptlanB  made  the  children  of  Isteal  to  serve 
vlth  rigor. 

U.  And  they  made  their  lives  hitter  wttfa  hard  bondage,  In 
■ortar,  and  In  Mek,  and  mall  manner  of  serrke  hi  the  field:  aU 
UMlr  serrlee,  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rigor. 

COLOEN  TEXT.- And  they  made  their  Hves  bitter  with 
hard  bondage.- Ei.  1. 14. 


Jacob  Ooea  Into  Egypt  Oen.  tlrU  1-7. 

Jaoob  and  Pharaoh  Oen.  xlvil.  1-13. 

Last  Dvs<tf  Joseph  Oen.  1.15-26. 

IsxaeimBgypt  £z.Ll-14. 

AElngirtilali  Knew  not  Joseph.  Aots  vU.  11-19. 
Partaker  otOhrisfsSttffBrUisi. .  I.  Pet  Iv.  13-19, 
Kore  Oian  Ocnquerozs  Bom.  vUL  I 


KOKDAT.  .  . 

TnoEnAT  .  . 
ViNiasnAZ 
TmnsoAT . 
FunAT  . . . 

SunDAT  . 

BnmAT . . . 


It  is  a  pleasant  ooinoidenoe  that  at  the  time  when  with 
Joyous  hearts  we  oelsbrate  the  anniversary  of  our  national 
d^yd  Uber^.we  enter  oo  the  study  of  the  enalavement 
nd  Ubantion  ol  the  lanelitee  of  m<ne  than  thirty  con 
tuiea  ago.  In  this  otmneotion  the  story  of  the  braelites 
possesses  intense  interest  As  we  read  th^  aooonnt  of 
Jehorah's  wonderful  dealinga  with  this  eooentrio  people, 
ve  see  that  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  story.  It  is 
m  ew-ehanging  panorama  of  instmotive  scenes  of  national 


humiliation  and  exaltation,  the  pictures  of  hnmiliation 
being  by  far  the  most  frequent  While  we  see  sin  and 
the  suffering  on  it  constantly  and  vividly  depicted,  we  also 
see  in  lively  oontrast  the  long-snfiering  meroy  of  God  and 
the  strange  interpositions  of  His  providence  for  tiw  relief 
of  the  sinners  and  atifferers. 

At  the  outlet  of  the  present  series  of  lessmis,  we  find  the 
Israelites  in  a  condition  of  bondage.  Their  sooisl  ^nd 
political  relations  to  the  Egyptians  had  undergone  a  radi- 
cal change  sinoe  the  time  when  Jacob  and  the  threescore 
and  ten  composing  his  household  had  come  rs  honored 
guests.  They  had  by  royal  favoi  been  granted  the  Goshen 
district  as  a  place  to  live  in.  Then  they  were  a  handf  oL 
Now  they  had  multiplied.  They  were  regarded  by  Egyp- 
tian rulers  and  statesmen  both  with  fear  and  hatred. 
Egypt  had  found  in  them  a  people  whose  toil  could  be 
turned  to  fvofitable  account  They  wmre  industrious,  and 
to  a  cortain  extent  amUtiooa,  While  thoe  were  many 
who  were  skiUed  artisani^  and  many  others  who  ft^owed 
their  forefathers*  oeeapation  of  cattle-raising,  there  was  a 
large  proportion  whose  daily  labor  in  the  brickyards  was 
made  the  most  of  for  the  supply  of  material  for  Qovem- 
ment  improvements.  The  spirit  of  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptian  rulers  and  contractors  was  practiced  at  the 
expense  of  the  unhappy  brickmakers.  The  lives  of  the 
toiling  Israelites  were  made  wretched.  Uaintaining  the 
warship  of  the  true  God  among  a  nation  of  idolaters,  it 
was  natural  that  the  idolaters  should  hate  them— Egyptian 
politicians  regarded  the  Israelites  as  the  demagogues  of 
our  OalifOTnia  regard  the  Chinesa  They  did  not  pass  oi- 
aotmente  against  their  coming,  fmr  the  Israelites  were 
already  there.  They  did  not  say,  "  The  Israelitee  must  go,'* 
for  Israelite  labor  was  profitable.  But  while  they  wanted 
to  profit  by  their  Tabor,  they  feared  the  further  increase  of 
a  people  who  had  already  multiplied  in  prodigious  pro* 
portions.  So  th^  determined  to  check  tax^aieBt  growth  by 
the  destmotion  of  the  male  babies.  "~ " 

The  statesmen  of  Egypt  made  a  gl^lio  faSnra  The 
nuve  Ui^  affiioted  Israel,  the  more  Israel  grew.  Though 
a  nation  of  slaves,  they  were  practically  masters  of  Egypt 
Their  going  out  to  make  a  revolution.  The  throne  of 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  was  to  totter  in  the  earth- 
quake caused  ^XJ  the  slaves  marching  out  of  davery  into 
freedom. 

KraoaurDuic. 

In  connection  with  the  lessons  for  July,  read  Dr.  Whiton*s 
valuable artifde on  "Before  tite  Exodus,"  on  page  20  of 
this  magamnew  The  information  there  set  before  the 
reader  will  be  found  of  great  serviM  fn  the  study  and 
teacUng of  tiiese lesKms.  ^.^^.^^^  GoOgle 
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ObbmdlOot. 

The  bflrt  BohfJars  h»e  mum  to  widely  cUfltoait  oondu- 
sioiu  in  otnnparmg  the  dates  beariag  on  tiie  hUitagy  of  Ihia 
period.  The  oommon  chnmol<^,  that  of  ArchbiBhop 
TTsher,  fixes  the  exodna  b.c.  1491.  The  different  Tiem  of 
some  of  the  leadmg  anihoacities  mty  thus  be  stated : 


AlrTBOKITIKg. 

flbt  Pkarmak 

Dwratian 

»/ 
Bofidage. 

Wilkinson's 
AncitM  llffio^ani. 

Thothmes  III. 

B.C. 
1491 

The  ISth 
I^jniasty. 

315 

Osbarn: 
MeiumtatalEgypu 

Slpfatho, 
the  saooesaor  of 
Menopatan. 

1314 

BameacB  n. 

430 

8.  Blrah: 
Aneiml  Blatory 
Jrom  the  Momi- 

Kenepbtah, 

son  04 
Bameses  It. 

ISOO 

Barneses  U. 
(Sesostrfa.) 
B.Cia56. 

480 

Lenormant  and 
OhevaUler; 
Meimt  BUiory  cf 

KeiMphtalL 

1800 

Barneses  IL 

400 

Henry  BrugBch- 

Bey: 
Bittory  qf  Egypt 
vnaer  tine 
Pharaolu. 

KeDephtah. 

1300 

Bameaaall. 

B.aim 

430 

Professor  OostaT 
Seyffitrtb. 

Thothmes  IIL 

186$ 

The  I8U1 
Dynaa^. 
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In  the  ennmeiatiou  of  the  household  which  first  went 
to  Egypt,  the  sons  of  Jaoob,  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribei^ 
with  their  families,  are  ootid  ted.  Their  wives  and  eemnts 
are  not  inoloded  in  this  ennmeration,  bat  only  the  deseeod- 
anti  of  Jacobi 

The  amngement  of  sons  ia^  as  in  Qen.  zzxr.  28-26, 
aeoordittg  to  their  mothers.  The  first  ^  an  sons  of  Leah. 
Beojsmin,  with  Jos^h  mentioned  below,  ttie  smis  of 
BaoheL 

Dan  and  N^tbtali  were  the  sons  of  Bilhab,  Baohel's 
handmaid.   Oad  and  Asher,  of  Zilpah,  Leah'a  handmaid. 
The  whole  n amber  is  made  oat  thus : 

Benben  awt  4  sonars.  Qad  and  7  itonsieS. 

Simeon  and  6  soosaE?.  Asber,  4  sons,  1  daughter,  3 

grandsons=8. 

Levi  and  3  son8=4.  Bei^amln  and  10  sons^ll. 

Judab,  3  sons,  2  gnuidson8=6.  Dan  and  1  sonssfl. 

Iseaebar  and  4  aons=i5.  Napbtall  and  4  Bons=5. 

Zebulun  and  3  eons«4.  Joseph  and  2  sonsatS. 

IMDah*!.  Jaoobsl.  Total,  70. 

Tbb  Bbicxmakxbs. 
Brieks  were  the  most  oommon  of  bnildiog  materials. 
They  were  sometimes  bnmed  in  the  kiln ;  bat  asoally  they 
were  merely  dried  in  the  son.  Many  of  these  snn-dried 
bricks,  stamped  wiUi  the  names  of  ancient  kings,  are  as 
firm  to-day  as  when  first  put  np.  The  nsnal  dimensions 
vary  from  twenty  inches  to  fonrteen  and  a  half  indies  long; 
ei|^t  and  tiuee-qnarten  inohes  to  six  and  »  half  imdMs  wide, 
and  inohes  to  lonr  and  a  half  inohes  thick.  Wliea 
made  of  Ae  Nile  mad  they  required,  as  they  still  reqaire, 
straw  to  inrerent  their  oraoking ;  but  those  formed  of 
clay  taken  from  the  torrent-beds  on  the  edge  of  the  deserts 
held  U^ethw  without  straw.  The  baked  bricks  were 
smaller  than  the  snn-dried.  Among  the  paintings  of 
^hebes,  one  on  the  tomb  of  BeksbirSf  an  oflScer  of  the 


eoort  of  Thothmes  IIL,abeat  1400  b.ol,  lepieeuuf  the 
enfoteed  labors  in  briA^DaUng  of  «aptivBS,  irho  sm  di»> 
tingnisbed  fnmi  natives  by  the  ook»  in  which  tbegr  «n 
drawn.  Watehfaig  orsr  ttie  labiMcs  are  "  Issk  isasliiii. " 
who,  armed  with  Btlok^  are  veestving  the  **  of  briolm," 
and  ni^ng  on  the  work.  The  prooess  of  di^^g  ont  the 
day,  of  molding,  and  of  arrangiBg,  are  all  doly  repre- 
sented ;  end,  thoogb  the  labaers  cannot  be  determined 
to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similaiily  em^qymutt  iUastratss 
the  Bible  faistoxy  in  n  iwnarksble  degree. 


THE  COMING  DELIVERER. 
,  Imam  ms  SnouT,  Jou  IOib. 
Eaodos  U.  5-lB. 
6w  AMD  the  daogfatsr  of  Ihaiaoh  came  down  to  wash  hacsalf  at 
the  river;  and  bar  maidens  walked  along  by  the  rlTSi's  sldej  end 
when  she  saw  the  eric  among  the  ilags,  she  ssnt  her  msld  to 
tetoh  It 

6.  And  wben  abe  bad  opened  it,  aha  aaw  the  ehfid;  and, 
behold,  the  babe  mpu  And  she  bad  eompsseUm  on  hka,  and 

said,  This  Is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children. 

7.  Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's  dan^ter,  Shall  I  go  and 
call  to  thee  a  norse  of  the  Hetnew  women,  that  she  may  nnrsa  the 
ohUd  for  thee  ^ 

8.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  s^d  to  her,  Oo.  And  the  maid 
went  and  called  the  child's  mother. 

9.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  onto  her.  Take  tbia  obfld 
away,  and  nurse  It  tor  me,  and  I  wfll  give  thee  thy  wages.  And 
the  woaum  took  the  obfld  and  nnraed  It 

10.  And  the  dilld  fcrew,  and  she  bron^  bim  unto  Pharaoh^ 
daughter,  and  he  became  her  son.  And  she  called  bis  name 
'Hoses :  and  she  said,  Beeansa  I  drew  blm  out  of  the  water. 

11.  And  it  oame  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  Moses  was  grown, 
that  he  went  oat  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  bard  ana : 
and  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  bis  brethren. 

12.  And  he  lo<Afld  this  img  and  tbat  way»  and  irtien  be  aaw 
that  there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  blm  la  the 
sand* 

13.  And  when  he  went  oat  the  seoond  day,  behold,  two  men  of 
the  Hebrews  strove  togelhw:  and  be  said  to  blm  that  did  the 
wrong,  'Whereftm  smlteet  thou  thy  fellow  ? 

14.  Andhesald,WhoicadeaieeaprlaeaandaJudgeoTerna7 
intendest  thou  to  klU  me,  as  theu  kiUedst  the  Bgyptian  7  And 
Moses  feared,  and  si^d,  Saiely  this  thing  Is  known. 

15.  Now  wben  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing,  he  son^it  to  stay 
If  OSes.  Bat  Kosee  fled  from  the  face  of  niataoh,  and  dw^  In 
thelandof  Hldlan:  and  be  sat  down     a  well. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.- By  faith  Moses,  when  be  was  come  to 
years,  rsAnod  to  be  called  the  son  of  Phamoh's  daugklsr. 
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The  Bible  is  fall  of  strange  stories,  and  here  is  one  of 


the  strangest  God's  ways  are  a»-  difileaent  from  the  wrfs 
of  man.  He  selects  for  the  leaders  of  great  morements 
and  for  the  agents  of  mighty  reforms  what  man  wonld 
consider  the  moat  unlikely  and  nnpromising  persons.  A 
little  baby  in  a  cradle,  concealed  among  the  rashes  along 
the  bank  of  the  Nile»  seemed  of  no  aoooont  whatsoevei. 
The  King's  danghter  oame  to  bathe^  and  fonnd  the  ehiU. 
She  tegardad  it  as  a  Tespeotslile  eitiaen  of  to^y  might  a 
baby  fonnd  on  the  atdewalk  in  a  badnt  Althon^  ^ 
saw  at  a  glanoe  that  it  betooged  to  the  haled  ties  of  the 
Hebrews,  a»d  waa  legally  appointed  for  destraotioB,  yet  it 
was  a  human  being,  helpless  and  ft|^)arentlT  forsaken. 
Kobhing  more  qniokly  appeals  to  the  sympathizing  heart 
of  a  wom«i  th«i  a  crying  b^^.^^^  i,^^A^|ook«l 
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liki  awwUm^  littia  lliriam  just  hai^wiied  to  oome  alimg 
•t  tiM  With  the  uxioos  lore  of  a  liitflr  dw  bad 
ban  vatdiiiig  bar  bal^  brother  in  bis  odd  little  oadle. 

bvd  feminine  ingeonity,  she  soggeeted  that  as  this 
aiHt  be  a  Hebraw  child,  it  wonld  be  a  good  thing  to  find 
a  Hsteeir  Tomaa  to  talce  care  of  it  Joohebed  must  bare 
Imb  ahnost  beside  herself  vitb  joj  when  the  happj  Miriam 
«sa6  nmning  to  bar  to  engage  her  servioes  in  behalf  of 
Fbanob's  dao^ter.  Her  plan  had  saooeeded  better  than 
•be  bad  dered  to  hope.  The  "goodly  obild*'  had  not 
Itlkn  into  tha  jam  of  tbs  orooodilei^  bnt  into  the  bands 
«f  the  King's  danghto; 

The  mother  of  Ifoses  nor  had  snoh  opportnnify  for  the 
«ailj  training  of  her  boy  aa  she  had  not  expoeAeA.  She 
made  the  most  of  it  How  long  be  was  under  her  oare  we 
know  not  Shewas  faithfnl  to  her  chaise.  The  sorroimd- 
iags  of  royalty  did  not  torn  her  head.  Tlwagb  she  was 
nnder  pay  the  dangbier  of  the  King  whoae  law,  if 
oeeated,  would  bare  killed  her  b<^,  she  did  her  dnty 
nobly.  She  instilled  into  the  hoy*»  mind  as  soon  as  be 
«w  able  to  leant  anything,  Ibose  lessons  of  tha  love  of 
Hbcrtywhioh  made  him  in  dne  time  the  fearless  obampifm 
of  his  oppraaaod  noa  On  bis  boyidi  life,  his  ednoation, 
aad  Ihe  manly  wi^  he  performed  his  dnties  at  (be  Egyptian 
Cooit  ss  he  grew  to  manhood,  we  oan  imagine  mnoh.  Bat 

tfaet  is  posttiTely  told  ns  is  in  this  Iseson.  We  have  but 
a^Smpee^  and  tb^  the  eurtain  is  drawn.  We  are  told 
that  "he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
lad  was  mighty  in  worda  and  deeds."  In  this  wo  find  a 
wy  useful  bint  for  every  growing  boy.  Moses  knew  little 
or  nothing  <rf  what  waa  before  bim.  Yet  heimpcored  tiie 
opportunities  aflbrded  him  for  getting  a  anpoior  ednoa- 
tiob  Ibny  a  boy  tails  just  here.  The  temptaticms  to  be 
krf  and  to  negleet  tiie  getting  of  wisdom  axe  so  many  and 
so  gnat  that  the  boy  is  apt  to  put  off  to  the  f  otnre,  or  en- 
tirely to  drop,  those  studies  wbioh  seem  to  him  to  be  of 
little  inaotieal  use..  The  after  life  of  Moses  proved  that 
be  >ad  need  of  all  the  Egyptbtn  learaing  he  had  aequired, 
and  that  he  ba4  not  equipped  himself  with  one  branch  too 
BMoy.  A  boy  nowadays  never  knows  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pectad  ni  him  in  manhood.  He  may  be  merehant,  or 
Uvyer,  or  engineer,  or  statesman,  or  inventor,  or  tbso- 
logfas.  His  mind  mast  be  stored  -with  the  leamiiv  wbioh 
vtn  fit  him  tor  xm****^*^  and  suooess  in  any  possible 
dinelicHL  Hoses  idled  away  his  boyhood  beoanso 
bs  thooght  the  people  who  had  him  in  charge  were  rich 
and  would  provide  for  him,  he  would  have  been  like  the 
abowy  and  shallow  fellows  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
vesr  jsweby  and  fine  cAothing,  to  drivo  swilt  horses  and 
to  talk  empty  nothings  to  aiOy  girls.  Bnt  be  was  made 
of  diflafsnt  material  bom  that  We  see  in  him  the  diligent 
itnilmt,  flia  flnisbed  gentleman,  the  brave  ssssrter  of  his 
was  no  coward.  Wlien  it  beoame  neessssry 
to  bnaA  an  Egyptian  down,  he  was  ready.  If  be  fled  to 
tbs  doooct,  it  was  beoanse  bis  time  bad  not  yet  oome  to 
faes  Oks  Egyptians  and  stand  up  for  his  oppreassd  Ineth- 
no.  Ha  might  have  led  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease  at  the 
GgypMan  Court  He  preferred,  instead  of  being  called 
tbs  son  of  Hiaraoh's  daughter,  to  take  bis  chanoe  wittt  bis 
peopb,  aod  see  what  God  had  in  store  for  them. 


THE  CALL  OF  MOSES. 

Imeeom  nm  SmrDAT,  Jdi.t  17th. 

EzodoslILl-li. 

L  Sow  Kosw  kept  the  floek  of  Jethro  Us  Eathar-bi-law,  the 
Ttet  ol  MMtan :  and  he  led  the  flook  to  the  tMok  aide  ol  the  desert, 
sal  «M  to  dis  moontaln  ot  Ood,  even  to  A»rrti. 


2.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  blm  In  a  flame  <tf 
fire  oat  of  the  midat  of  a  bash ;  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
bush  burned  with  flre,  and  tbe  bush  was  not  oonsumed. 

8.  And  Hoses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  tbia  great 
ii^t,  why  the  bnah  is  not  bomt 

i.  And  when  the  Ix)rd  saw  that  be  turned  aside  to  see,  God 
called  onto  blm  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bosh,  and  said,  ICoses, 
Hoses.  And  he  said.  Here  am  L 

0.  And  be  said.  Draw  not  nigh  hither:  put  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  fe^  for  tbe  plaee  whereon  thou  atandest  Is  holy  ground. 

6.  Horeorar  he  said,  I  am  flu  God  of  thy  Mber,  the  Ood  ol 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaae,  and  the  Qod  of  AHWb.  And  Hosea 
hid  bis  faoe ;  tor  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God. 

7.  And  the  Loid  aold.  I  haye  sorely  seen  tbe  atUoUon  of  my 
people  wbioh  are  la  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  ory  by  reason  of 
their  taskmasters ;  for  I  know  their  sorrows ; 

8.  And  am  oome  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  band  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  to  brlog  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good  laud 
and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honev';  onto  the 
plaoe  of  the  Oanaanttes.  and  the  Hlttltee,  and  tbe  AnUMrttes,  and 
the  Perlzsltes.  and  the  Hlvites,  and  the  Jeboaltee. 

9.  Now  therefors,  behold,  the  ay  of  the  ehlldien  ol  brael  is 
eome  unto  me:  and  I  have  also  aesn  the  oppression  wbezewith 
the  Egyptlana  oppress  them. 

10.  Come  now  thereCofe.  and  I  win  send  flies  unto  nuraoh, 
that  thoQ  mayest  bring  foi^  my  people  the  ohildron  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt 

11.  And  Hoses  said  onto  Ood,  Who  am  I,  that  I  ahonld  go  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  ont 

of  Egypt? 

U.  Andhesaid.GertaInlyIwill  be  with  thee;  and  this  shall  be 
a  token  unto  thee,  that  I  haTO  sent  thee:  When  thou  haat  brought 
forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  ahall  serve  God  upon  this 

mountain. 

18.  And  Hoaes  aald  unto  God,  Bdiold,  when  I  eome  unto  tbe 
obUdrea  ol  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The  God  of  your  lathers 
hath  sent  me. unto  you;  aoA  they  shall  s^  to  me,  What  la  Us 
namef  irtiat  ahall  I  si^  unto  them  f 

U.  And  Ood  said  unto  Hoses.  I  AH  THAT  I  AH:  and  he 
said,  Thos  Shalt  Oiou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AH  hath 
sent  me  unto  you. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-And  he  said,  Certainly  I  wID  be  with 
thee.-ex.  ill.  12. 

BOHB  BBADZNOS, 
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The  life  of  Moses,  which  ocmtinned  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  is  divided  into  three  periods  of  forty  years 
each.  The  first  of  these  was  spent  in  bis  ednoation  and 
training  at  tbe  Egyptian  Court  The  second  was  a  term 
of  seclusion  in  tbe  wilderness.  It  was  a  great  change  for 
a  ooltnred  gentleman,  a  finished  scholar  and  an  ambitidua 
statesman  to  leave  the  eleganciea  of  royal  life  and  go  into 
a  ragged  country  to  become  a  shepherd..  Snob  a  change 
looks  like  a  failure^  It  must  have  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  Moses.  He  bad  looked  forward  with  honest  hope 
and  praiseworthy  smbttiim  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
able  to  do  something  for  bis  people.  He  had  begun  1^ 
taking  the  part  of  one  oppressed  Israelite  and  knocking 
down  one  Egyptian.  So  far  bis  i«o^»eot  of  leading  ont  ct 
tb^  bondage  the  immense  population  of  tbe  Godien  dia- 
triot  did  not  look  very  promising. 

Bat  Moses  was  receiving  a  wonderful  tmfailn^  fitting 
him  for  a  work  for  which  he  was  as  yet  unfitted.  We 
sometimes  flippantly  speak  of  the  npa  and  downs  of  Ui^ 
forgetting  that  the  downs  are  qniti^  as  important  as  the 
ups,  oven  if  not  more  than  half  as  pleasant  It  has  been 
the  case  with  many  a  sucoessfol  merchant  that  bis  first 
failure  baa  been  the  very  thing  which  led  to  his  subsequent 
sncoesses.  One  of  tbe  most  sucoessfol  of  prssmt  New 
York  merohant  princes  is  a  ^i^f^Jiyi^^P^^ 
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higliwaj  of  moeeas,  made  thzee  oonsi^oaons  lailDres  and 
had  nearly  given  ap  in  despair.  Had  Moses  gone  dixeotly 
from  the  Itumr;  of  rojalfy  to  the  rongh  bnsineBB  of  beoom- 
iag  the  miUtary  oommander  of  eooh  a  stubborn  and  ill- 
tempa%d  lot  of  emigrants  as  the  Israelites  proved  to  be, 
his  record  voold  probably  have  been  a  continued  storj  of 
crashing  disasters.  Qod  had  for  him  a  most  valuable 
experience  of  training.  The  desert  wan  a  school  In  its 
solitudes  Moses  oonld  hold  such  communion  vith  God  as 
would  have  been  impossible  at  the  Egyptian  Oonrt  The 
loi^,  weary  hours  of  retirement  and  isolation  from  publio 
life  -vere  spent  In  aoqnixing  a  knowledge  of  the  oamping- 
gtonndwhiohwas  ror.forty  years  to  bd  the  soene  of  such  a 
national  history  as  never  happened  exc^  to  the  people 
Thorn  Moses  was  to  lead.  It  was  well  that  he  should  be 
acquainted,  with  that  country.  He  knew  not,  as  he  led  his 
fiook  from  place  to  place,  what  were  to  be  his  future  re- 
lations to  the  place  whose  topography  he  was  unwittingly 
committing  to  memory.  Qod  knew  it  alL  When  at  the 
age  of  eighty  Moses  was  called  to  lead  the  Lord's  hosts 
into  that  desert,  he  was  no  novioe.  He  knew  every  step 
tA  the  way,  for  he  had  oftcu  been  there.  The  mareh 
seemed  easy  and  Bb<si»  when  it  was  flxst  oontemplaSed. 
latfle  did  leader  or  people  sospect  thai  it  would  be  om- 
tinned  for  forty  years. 

In  those  days  a  man  of  eighty  was  in  tbe  prime  of  life. 
When  God  oalled  Moses  to  be  the  people's  leader,  Moses 
\fM  in  bodily  vigor  very  mnoU  what  a  man  of  fifty  is  in 
our  day—mature,  experienced,  with  mental  and  physical 
habits  well  formed. 

As  with  other  men  who  were  divinely  called,  there  was 
in  this  case  a  m;  s  erions  communication  from  Jehovah. 
This  came  in  tiie  shape  of  a  flame,  which  seemed  to  bom 
a  bosh,  and  yet  the  hwAi  ms  not^consumed.  It  inspired 
Moms  with  reverence  and  awe,  emotions  to  which  lie  was 
no  stranger.  The  call  was  dlrecL  It  gave  Mosea  a  defin- 
ite work  to  do.  Now  he  saw  why  he  had  been  here  forty 
years,  and  why  he  had  the  early  years  of  training  at  court 
He  was  no  longor  to  be  a  lonely  shepherd,  but  a  leader  of  a 
mighty  people.  No  longer  an  outcast  and  fugitive,  he  was 
to  stand  as  an  ambassador  of  the  Most  High  God  at  the 
very  oonrt  where  he  had  been  a  boy  and  a  young  man, 
and  whence  he  had  fled,  knowing  that  Lad  he  staid  there 
he  would  have  been  pat  to  death.  The  commission  is  as 
clear  as  oonld  be  givoi.  It  portrays  the  afflictions  of  the 
ohildien  of  Israel,  and  thili  oomLig  deUrennoa  It  tells 
tiiat  their  slavery  hotne  is  to  be  exchanged  for  a  land  of 
freedom.  They  are  no  longer  to  be  the  oppressed,  but  are 
to  march  in  triumph  to  a  magnificent  country,  which  is  to 
be  their  own.  They  need  a  leader.  Moses  is  to  be  the  man. 
Not  by  the  choice  of  the  people  or  tiie  voice  of  thedr  elders, 
bat  by  the  command  of  the  living  God. 

"WM  might  the  shepherd  shrink  trom  such  a  lesponsi- 
bili^.  He  had  no  influence  with  the  Pharaoh.  Uo  was 
a  stranger  to  the  very  people  he  was  to  lead.  If  th^  had 
ever  known  him,  they  had  forgotten  him  daring  these  baty 
jmsM  of  his  exQe.  There  was  no  popnlarify  in  his  reoord, 
no  personal  magnetism  in  his  presence  that  would  serve  to 
rally  the  people  around  him.  Viewed  from  a  human 
standpoint,  either  in  a  political  or  a  militaty  way,  the 
movement  wonld  not  appear  a  success.  But  God  knew 
what  He  had  planned.  "Let  my  people  go,"  was  to  be 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  proud  King  of  Egypt  The 
message  was  from  Jehovah.  He  who  sent  it  would  see 
that  it  ms  delivered,  heard  and  obeyed.  Moam  had  only 
to  do  as  God  commanded. 

When  God  sets  us  at  the  first  thmg  is  to  see  the  dear 
oaU  of  du^.  Hie  next  thing  is  to  begin  work.  Whether 
the  work  is  to  lead  a  nation  or  to  tend  a  sick  baby,  it  is 


God's  call,  and  our  dnty  if  He  sets  us  at  ii  No  work  ii 
too  gigantk)  to  engage  in,  if  it  is  what  God  eonmandii 
nor  is  any  so  small  or  so  humble  as  to  be  beneath  oar  »> 
speek  if  Qod  opens  the  way  to  ii 

Not  as  In  ancient  story 
Doth  bosh  ol  Same, 
The  ever-present  glory, 
^  And  love  proolalm. 

unseen  ministrations 
That  love  Is  shown; 
By  holiest  Inspirations 
Its  presence  known. 

Be  ours  to  heed  each  Uesstng 

Ood*s  love  has  crowned, 
With  unshod  tooMopt  pressing 

The  holy  ground>- 

Wheie  *mld  Ufe's  lowUest  dnty 

•  Ood  mlketh  still. 
Transfwming  toll  to  beauty 
By  Els  dear  wllL 


MOSES  AND  AARON. 
IdtBsoH  roB  SnxDiT,  July  3Axb. 
Endus  Iv.  87-31 ;  V.  1-4. 

17.  An  the  Lord  said  to  Aaron,  do  Into  die  wild«rats>  to 
meet  Moses.  And  he  went,  and  met  him  fat  the  mount  of  God, 
and  kissed  him. 

3B.  And  Koses  Md  Aaron  all  the  words  of  the  Loid  who  btd 
sent  him,  and  all  the  signs  which  he  bad  commanded  blm. 

39.  And  Uoses  and  Aaron  want  and  gaflk«ed  together  all  tht 
dders  of  the  oUUdren  ol  Israel. 

80.  And  Aaron  spake  all  the  words  which  the  Lord  had  spokca 
unto  Hoses,  and  did  the  signs  In  the  slf^t  ol  the  people. 

81.  And  the  people  believed:  and  when  they  heard  that  th» 
Lord  had  visited  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  looked 
upon  their  atBlctlon,  then  they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshiped. 

1.  And  afterward  Moses  and  Aaron  went  In,  and  tcIA  Ihaaoh, 
Thus  salth  the  Lord  God  d  Israel,  Let  njy  peoj^  go,  that  they 
may  h(dd  a  least  nnto  me  In  the  wUdemeas. 

3.  AndPharaohaald.  Who  la  Uie  Lend,  thUZahoold  obey  bit 
volee  to  let  Israel  go?  I  know  not  ttw  LorA,  ndllut  will  I  Ul 
Israel  gOw 

8.  And  they  said,  The  God  ot  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  os: 
let  us  go,  we  pray  thee,  three  di^*  Journey  Into  the  dessc^  and 
sacrifloe  nnto  the  Lord  onrOod;  lest  he  laU  upon  na  wtth  putt- 

lenoe.  or  with  the  sword, 

4.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  unto  them.  Wherefore  do  j*, 
Hoses  and  Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works  7  get  yoa  onto 
yoor  hardens. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.- He  sent  Moses  hi*  servant,  and  Aaros 
whom  he  had  chosen.— Ps.  ev.  26. 

HOUB  BBA.DINaS. 
HoMDAT.  .  .  TTnwiUIngness  Bemoved  ....  Ex.  It.  1-17. 

TOBSDJLT  .  .  Departure  from  Hldlan  Ex.  It.  18-36, 

WKDNBsnAT.  Hoses  and  Aaron  Ex.  It.  37-31;  v.  l-A 

Thubsdat  .  Oruel  Bondage  Ex.  v.  10-2S« 

Fkidat  .  .  .  Hoses  His  Servant  and  Aaron  .  Ps.  ev.  1-36. 
Satubdat.  .  A  very  Present  Help  In  Trouble  Ps.  xlvi.  I-IL 
Stnn>A.«  . . .  £vU-doen  shall  be  Cut  Oft ...  Fs.  xxxvU  1-4L 

We  aie  without  informaiion  as  to  the  history  of  Aann 
previona  to  the  time  at  which  this  lesson  introdtioes  him  to 
our  acquaintance.  In  the  seclusion  of  the  wildemo^ 
Ood  brought  him  to  meet  Moses.  Aaron  was  three  yean 
older  than  his  brother.  Moses  seems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
fident man.  He  hesitated  to  appear  before  Kuiaoh  b^ 
cause  of  an  infirmity  which  may  hare  amounted  to  la 
impediment  in  his  speeoh. 

The  soene  changes  from  the  desert  to  Egypt  Thehcotbeit 
oonaul^  then  go  to  Ooshen  and  ocmfto  with  the  elden  of 
Israel  It  most  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  wsaiy  tern 
ot  bondage,  tin  Israelites  had  kept  themsdves  sqiaiats 
from  the  Egyptiana  j  Thej  were  ruled  by  thek  ddan,  tt: 
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whom  tbej  lookod  for  adrioe  and  ooniud.  To  thaMeldeta 
AtoMB  and  Amxoo  told  the  ttorj  of  what  h»d  happeoedin  the 
wildernaM.  Then  tho  peopkvrcie  gathered  together,  and 
Anon  addreoaed  them  and  did  in  their  presenoe  the  won- 
derful deeda  whieh  God  had  enabled  him  to  do  aa  aigns  of 
&a  reali^  of  the  mission.  The  effect  on  the  people  vas 
all  that  oonld  be  desired.  The  ooming  deliTeranoe  from 
hondage  had  been  talked  over  hj  them  i^n  and  again, 
nntil  it  had  become  an  old  story.  Not  it  waa  presented 
in  an  altogether  new  way.  It  was  no  vagae  dream  of  a 
distant  and  hmij  possible  fatnre,  bat  a  living  aisnranoe 
from  on  high  that  freedom  was  coming.  They  were  imto- 
fmmdly  imprened,  and  nmteo&j  dio  ved  that  they  ware 
in  apathy  with  Moms  and  Aaron.  Tb»f  were  xesflessp 
nd  ready  for  anytiiing  that  leaned  to  gin  hope  of  a 
ehange  for  ttie  better. 

The  first  appeal  to  Pharaoh  wa»  not  for  the  entire  and 
complete  diamiasal  of  the  Israeli  tea.  It  was  for  parmission 
to  go  and  hold  a  season  worship  in  the  wildemesa. 
Their  demand  was  reoeived  with  soorufol  contempt.  The 
EgTptian  King  knew  not  the  JehoTah  of  Isra^  nor  did 
he  care  for  His  oommands.  He  regarded  Uoses  and  Aaron 
as  mere  disttirberB  of  the  people^  who  mnted  to  distract 
them  from  their  regalar  dntiea  bj  si^geatiiig  •  holidigr  in 
the  wildemeas.  His  answer  pnt  Israel  in  worse  condition 
flian  before.  The  tasks,  always  more  than  heayy  enoogh, 
ware  now  to  be  inereaaed,  and  the  servioe  was  to  be  made 
more  rigorous.  The  b^^ning  of  the  mission  of  Ucaea 
and  Aaron  did  not  seem  to  be  a  snooess.  The  pet^le  soon 
became  excited.  Moses  was  afraid,  seeing  that  his  people 
were,  for  the  time  beings  worse  off  than  the^  had  been 
before. 

It  is  well  tax  ns  that  m  oamuit  see  God's  ways  to  the 
ad.  His  ways  are  not  aa  onn.  He  managea  affiurs  by 
meUiods  that  we  eannot  ondentand.  Let  ns  be  willing  to 
wait  and  to  tmat,  Mosea  and  Aaron  wore  men  of  mighty 
faith  and  power.   Henee  their  final  sncoeea. 


MOSES  AND  THE  MAGICIANS. 

loBsoir  FOB  SnvDAT,  JvhT  Slax; 

E^ns  tU.  8-17. 

&  Ann  ttie  Lord  spake  nnto  ICoaea  and  onto  Aaroo.  uybug, 
t.  When  Ffaaraob  shall  speak  nnto  yon,  sarlng,  Shew  a  mbaele 

tor  jroa:  then  thon  Shalt  aaynnto  Aaron,  lake  tih3rrod,and  oast 

It  before  Fhataob,  and  It  shall  beoome  a  serpent 

10,  And  3Coses  and  Aaron  went  In  onto  Pharaoh,  and  they  did 
BO  u  the  Lord  bad  oommanded :  and  Aaron  oast  down  his  rod 
before  Pharaoh,  and  btfore  his  servants,  and  It  Iwoame  a  serpent 

U.  Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise  men  and  thss<merers: 
now  the  magletons  of  Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with 
flwte  enchantments. 

19.  Fto  thsy  east  down  stcit  msn  Us  rod.  and  they  became 
SKpeDts;  bat  AanmlB  rod  swallowed  np  their  rods. 

IS.  And  he  hardened  nwraoh*s  heart,  that  he  heaikened  not 
utothem;  as  the  Lcnid  had  said. 

11.  And  the  Lord  said  nnto  Koses,  Pharaoh's  heart  la  hardwed, 
he  refaseth  to  let  the  people  go. 

lo.  Oet  thee  nnto  Pharaoh  In  the  morning;  lo,  he  goeth  ont 
Ukto  the  water ;  and  thon  ahalt  stand  by  the  river's  brink  against 
heoome;  and  the  rodwhlohwas  tamed  to  a  serpent  shalt thon 
take  lu  thine  hand. 

U.  And  thon  Shalt  say  nnto  him.  The  Lord  Oodctf  the  Hebrews 
lutb  sent  me  nnto  thee,  saying,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
■em  nu  In  ttia  vIlderMas:  and,  behold  Uthecto  Hum  wonldst 
sot  hear. 

17.  Thus  salth  'the  Lord,  In  this  thon  shalt  know  that  I  am  the 
I'M :  behtdd,  I  will  smite  with  the  rod  that  Is  In  mine  hand  npon 
the  waten  which  are  In  Oierlw,  and  they  shall  be  toraed  to  blood. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.— They  showed  hit  signs  among  them  and 
WMidert  In  the  land  of  Ham.-Psalm  cv.  27. 


HOKB  BBAI>nrOM. 

KoniAT  . .  Ood  Bmlsws  Us  Promise  b-  tL  1-49. 

ToxsniT  . .  ICosesandOwlbcloians  Xx.tIL1-2S. 

WsDMBBDAT  Plsgne  ol  Frogs  Ex.  yiU.  1-15. 

Tkuisdat  .  nagnes  of  Lloe  and  Files  Ex.  tUL  U-83. 

Fbidat  .  ,  .  SCnrraln  and  Bolls  Ex.  Ix.  1-41. 

Satvbdat  .  The  Hail  Ex.  ix.  S2-SS. 

SoiTDAT. .  .  Loeoats  and  Darkness  Ex.  x.  1-29. 

For  the  peculiar  mission  with  which  Moses  and  Aaron' 
were  charged,  a  display  of  sapematnral  power  was  a  ne- 
oessary  part  of  the  credentials.  A  great  triumph  over  the 
mightiest  nation  then  existing  in  the  world  was  to  be 
vron^t  oat  If  tboie  by  whom  it  waa  to  be  wrought 
had  no  power  superior  to  thi^  of  the  Sing  of  £^pt  and 
hia  boon,  Israel  was  in  a  bad  way.  Bnt  if  the  leadm  d 
Israel  represented  Omnipotence,  Ej^pt  most  bow  in  de» 
feat  The  scene  pictured  in  the  lesson  shows  the  first 
e:dubition  of  the  superior  power.  The  Court  of  Egypt 
was  the  seat  of  the  learning  of  the  world.  Among  the 
oonrtiers  were  expert  soothsayers  and  sikillful  neoromano- 
en.  Fhanoh  demanded  miiacaloua  Tpxoot  of  the  commis. 
riott  of  the  two  Inothers.  It  was  granted.  The  rod,  or 
shepherd's  crook,  cast  before  Pharaoh,  became  a  serpent 
Exactly  how,  or  what  kind  of  a  aerpnkt  Ait  waa,  we  need 
not  troabla  onzaelTes.  Some  anthorltias  say  that  it  waa  a 
basUisk  or  asp,  the  emblem  of  Egyptian  n^ty  ;  oQxexa 
say  it  was  a  erooodile,  and  others  a  dragon.  With  these 
possibilitiea  of  detail  we  have  no  ooncem,  nor  is  it  wise  to 
waste  the  precious  time  of  a  Sanday*school  class  in  trying 
to  find  out  about  them.  This  demonstration  of  miracu- 
lous power  produced  a  profound  impreesitm  on  Pharaoh 
and  his  Cootl,  which  was  soon  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  magiciana  did  aabstantially  the  aame  thing 
with  their  rods.  Here  again  we  have  a  queation  raised  by 
the  onriooB  and  inquiaitlT&  *'  How  did  they  do  it  ?"  To 
this  we  anawer  ttiat  we  do  not  know,  and  need  not  But 
the  probability  is  that  this  was  God's  work,  for  s  purpose 
whidi  Is  at  once  made  clear  to  ns,  and  a  part  of  the  mir- 
acle. The  triumph  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  was  very 
brief.   Their  serpenta  were  sw^owed  bj  Aaron's. 

The  heart  of  the  obstinate  and  pompons  Pharaoh  was 
hardened.  Tme,  he  had  seen  this  display  of  supernatural 
power.  In  his  eyes  it  was  a  mere  trick,  not  greatiy  diiifai> 
ut  from  that  whioh  the  preatidigitatoiB  of  his  palace  were 
able  to  da   He  refused  to  be  impressed  by  any  such 

The  next  was  greater  and  more  wonderfoL  The  hand 
of  Ood  was  on  ^e  great  riTer  of  Egypt  Itsmters  wwe 
to  be  turned  to  blood.  We  may  try  to  explain  this  mit^ 
sole  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  diemistry  and  physics,  bnt 
we  faiL  The  suffarings  of  the  people  of  Egypt  m 
well  aa  their  AjagoBt,  must  haTe  been  aerere.  The 
plague  was  on  an  immense  soal&  All  Egypt  was  angry. 
It  might  haye  been  supposed  that  Pharaoh  would  at  once 
haye  isaoed  the  edict  ba  tike  liberation  <A  the  peojfid  whose 
detention  waa  beginning  to  ynm  so  ooaUy  to  himself  and 
his  people.  Bnt  nay.  He  grew  more  stubborn,  and  re- 
fused to  let  Israel  ga 

Thus  it  is  with  many  a  man  with  whom  God  is  dealing 
for  his  sins.  He  at  ^t  refuses  to  believe  God,  and 
plunges  into  a  wild  career  of  [trodigali^.  Then  he  pausee 
ba  a  moment  as  some  judgment  from  on  high  strikes  him 
heavily.  Perhaps  it  is  the  loss  of  his  property,  or  an 
attack  of  illness,  or  a  bereavement  For  a  moment  he  is 
impressed  by  each  blow  that  strikes  him.  But  he  becomes 
used  to  theae  providences,  and  at  last  aooffii  at  them  aa 
th^  oome.  He  goea  deeper  and  deeper  hkto  sin,  and  whok 
atlaatheiioatoffitiswithatenibledestractiai,  aacomp 
plete  aa  that  which  orerwhdmed  Pharaoh^aad  his  f  (mm  . 
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"ONLY." 
ST  THE  BIT.  OHABLES  F.  DEEMS.  LL.D. 
FIB8T  PAPEB. 

The  city  of  Fhilippi  was  the  o&pltal  of  Macedonia.  It  was  the 
first  place  in  Europe  iato  vhleh  GhrietlaDlty  was  introdooed.  At 
Troae  Paul  bad  bad  a  vialon.  In  whldt  a  man  ol  Maoedonia  ap- 
peared unto  him  iDTitlng  him  to  go  oror  Into  that  ptorinee.  The 
aooonnt,  given  in  Acts  xri.,  is  that,  passing  from  Troas,  he  oame 
yrith  a  stialght  oonrse  to  Samothraoia,  and  the  next  day  to  Kea- 
polis.  Tbenoe  he  went  to  Fhillppl,  wliere  there  was  a  Roman 
military  foroe.  There  Paul  and  his  oompanlon  found  Lydia  of 
Thyatljn,  "  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,"  so  that  she  and  her 
lamlly  were  Inptized.  and  Paol  was  taken  into  her  boose. 

In  going  from  this  good  woman's  house  to  the  place  of  prayer, 
Paol  and  his  oompaoione  were  annoyed  by  a  certain  damsel  whose 
Infirmities  wore  used  1^  her  masters  to  bring  them  great  gain.. 
"When  Panl  healed  her  her  owners  were  enraged,  and  brought  the 
ApOBtle  with  his  Mend  Silas  Into  the  maricet-plaoe  unto  the  mlem, 
«haEging  them  with  being  Jews,  exoeedln^y  troubling  the  el^ 
and  teaotdng  cnstoms  which  It  was  not  lawful  lor  Romans  to  re* 
«elTe. 

The  appeal  to  their  rellgioas  prejudices  would  have  small 
effect  upon  the  Soman  soldiers  who  governed  the  colony.  Little 
cared  they  for  any  religion;  but  Borne  always  bad  a  horror  of  a 
public  outbreak  in  any  of  tiie  provinces.  The  people  of  Fblllppi 
knew  this,  and  eo  they  made  an  uproar  against  Paul  and  Ullas,  In 
order  to  excite  the  military  to  some  action.  To  appease  the  up- 
roar the  magistrates  tore  the  garments  from  the  Apostles,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  beaten  and  cast  into  prison.  Evm  this  ont- 
lagfi,  oommltted  on  the  pwsons  of  men  who  were  Boman  dtiseos, 
was  turned  to  a  good  aooonnt.  Here  the  miracle  occurred  of  the 
midni^t  earthquake  when  Paul  and  8Uas  sang  In  prteon,  an  oc- 
currence  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  Pbllipplaa  Jailer  and 
his  household.' 

Here  was  an  occasion  for  the  exhibition,  upon  the  part  of  Paul 
And  of  his  oompanlon,  of  two  of  the  noblest  Christian  virtues- 
meekness  and  manliness.  When  beaten  they  bore  it;  when '.im- 
prisoned, although  contrary  to  law,  and  In  a  most'  outrageous 
manner,  they  Indulged  fa  no  whining.  Those  about  them  saw 
that  in  the  midst  of  severest  trials  they  were  sustained  by  some 
powerful  principle  and  some  inspired  hope.  Chained  la  their 
dungeon,  In  the  midnight  they  sang.  But  when  the  magistrates 
discovered  that  they  were  Bomans  who  had  been  unjustly  cast 
Into  prison,  and  that  thus  trouble  mif^t  come  to  the  magistrates 
themaelves,  they  endeavored,  etandestbuly,  to  Induce  Paul  and 
SDas  to  go  out  of  the  prison  and  depart  from  the  city.  Then  Paul 
asserted  bis  rights  as  a  Roman  cittsen.  Not  through  selflshnees 
or  pride,  but  out  of  regard  for  the  Oospel,  he  stood  up  for  his 
reputation.  Without  even  a  form  of  trial  he  bad  been  Imprisoned, 
«nd  thus  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  In  Europe  was  treated 
as  a  tramp,  as  a  person  of  no  consequence  except  as  he  bad  the 
■ability  to  stir  up  the  mnltltude  and  give  trouble  to  the  Roman 
power.  He  would  allow  no  such  sUgma  on  the  fair  fame  of  one 
-to  whom  had  been  oommltted  the  oracles  of  Qod.  With  a  manli- 
ness wUeh  all  peiseeuted  Chrlsttaos  may  well  maintain,  Paul 
Bald  of  the  magistrates,  "  They  have  beaten  us  openly  un  con- 
demned, being  Romans,  and  have  oast  ns  into  prison ;  andnowdo 
-theyihrust  us  out  privily  ?  iVay,  verOy  ;  but  let-Asm  come  them, 
selves,  and  faek  ns  ont"  This  brought  the  magistrates  on  their 
knees  to  the  prisoners,  beseeching  them  to  go.  Paul  went 

All  this  bfdiavior,  oomblned  with  all  these  lacidentB,  planted  the 
■Ctospsl  in  Phillppi,  from  which  it  has  spread  all  over  Europe. 
Paul  made  at  least  two  more  visits  to  the  Uaoedonlan  city. 
Eleven  years  after  he  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Christian  society 
which  had  crystallized  around  Lydia  and  the  converted  Jailor.  It 
had  proved  to  have  a  vigorous  existence.  It  not  only  sustained 
Itselt  but  contributed  liberally  to  the  propagation  of  the  Oospel 
In  otber  places.  It  was  vecy  erideoUy  a  favorite  church  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  to  it  he  addressed  one  of  Us  most  Interesting 
■and  Instmetlve  Bpistles,  In  whlcb  occurs  this  simple  and  earnest 
exhortaUon:  "Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  It  beoometh  the 
■Gospel  of  Christ"  (PhlL  L  37). 

Such  an  exhortation  from  such  a  man  as  Paul  should  be  very 
w^bty  with  any  Christian,  but  Its  gravity  and  importance  are 
-enhanced  by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  its  utter- 


anoe.  We  are  to  TOOoUeet  that,  aoocwdhig  to  all  human  Sdaw,  tb* 
Oospel  had  been  Introduoed  into  PhlUppl  under  the  most  depreas 
Ing  olrenmstanoee.  Ito  reprssentatiTaB  had  been  treatod  out- 
laws. Its  first  converts  were  a  foreign  tradeswoman  axtd  Um 

keeper  of  the  common  city  Only  once  had  the  Apostto  Paul 
visited  them  after  his  first  adventure  in  the  olty.  Chrletlsuiity 
would  seem  to  need  some  adventitious  aids  to  do  Its  full  wock  tn 
this  Greek  city;  but,  Instesid  of  giving  them  any  advice  or  exfaor- 
tatlon  concerning  their  temporal  matters,  he  addresses  tbia  ate- 
ple  exhortation :  "  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  beootnetk 
the  Oospel  of  Christ."  He  does  not  promise  to  send  them  an 
eloquent  preacher  Uke  Apollos,  a  faithful  pastor  like  TInaothy. 
nor  any  other  belpoutslde  themselves.  He  does  not  ad-vSae  tham 
to  strive  to  bring  into  their  little  society  the  mOltaiy  sommaader 
of  the  Boman  ocrfony;  be  does  not  advise  thsm  t«  anot  bosm 
great  bouse  of  worship,  and  to  adorn  It,  and  to  bring  to  ths  miA  of 
the  worship  the  Inflnenea  of  areUteeture,  paiitfliig  and  mnaie. 
He  has  but  one  direction:  "  Only  let  your  eonnrssdoa  be  It 
becometh  the  Ooepd  of  Christ" 
The  "  <ady  "  Implies  two  things ; 

1.  It  seons  to  teach  ns  that  whatever  el3e  a  Chrlstiatk  dnir^ 
may  have.  It  the  conversation  of  its  members  be  not "  as  it  be- 
cometh the  Oospel  of  Christ,**  those  other  things  will  be  of  do 
avail.  They  may  have  the  most  eliglUe  real  estate  site  In  tba 
city;  they  may  have  upon  it  the  most  oonsplouous  bnfldln^; 
they  may  attract  to  their  worship  by  whatever  seems  deUgfatfal  to 
Oie  multttsde;  th«y  nsj  have  all  the  ildiost  men  of  tbe  o^r  ^ 
their  membership ;  they  may  have  the  oontroi  of  all  sorroondlsg 
affairs;  they  may  have  the  moat  eloquent  preaching,  tba  most 
thrilling  music,  the  most  Imposing  ritual ;  and  yet,  if  the  oonvwaa- 
tlonof  the  members  be  not  "as  It  beoometh  the  Oospd  of  cauist," 
ail  these  things  will  go  for  nothing. 

,  2.  The  word  "only"  means  another  thing.  It  any  body  ol 
Christians  carry  this  exhortation  out  practically  In  their  Uree, 
there  will  be  perfect  Christian  suoeese,  althoogh  they  own  not 
land,  nor  buildings,  nor  large  endowments.  .Althou^  thoy  ue 
not  helped  by  the  infiuences  which  ordinarily  make  a  chorah  a 
place  of  popular  resort;  although  they  may  have  no  bishop,  ao 
priest,  no  elder,  no  deacon,  no  pastor— a  tK>dy  of  meo  beUavtng 
lit  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  onto  their  personal  salvation,  and  hATtsg 
thehr  Uvea  "  as  It  beoometh  the  of  (atrlst,"  wfll  adilsve  tbs 

highest  snooBSS  possible  to  any  Christian  church— the  raaosas 
most  pleasbig  lo  the  slc^t  of  the  Qnat  Uaater, 


THD  TOUTUi'tTL  ISIND  TS  HOLIDAY  SSASOK. 

It  Is  holiday  time,  and  the  child  is  out  of  school.  Them  te  ao 
special  work  for  the  child  to  do.  The  back  of  the  ehUd  la  toineJ 
on  the  school,  the  teacher  and  all  ttie  appliances  of  learning.  TIm« 
Summer  excursion  Is  the  child's  drtlght   Wliether  the  )aant  be  : 
one  of  a  day,  to  some  neighboring  resort,  or  whether  It  be  pro- 
tracted for  weeks  and  extend  to  distant  places,  the  ehlld's  mind  ; 
Is  on  mrallsing  rathu-  than  on  books.  The  abseoee  of  si— Ij  i 
work  Is      and  gladness.  The  freedom  from  regular  rhiUb*  Is 
true  liberty.  If  there  are  no  excursions  or  Jaunts  or  trips  iato  tba  i 
country,  the  child's  Summer  life  may  be  one  of  soUd  indotsBee  at 
home.  There  aze  boys  vAo  lounge  all  Sammer,  and  glils  ute  . 
never  do  a  stroke  of  houseworic  Worse  than  tiiat,  there  are  akB-  i 
dren  ^o  never  open  a  book  or  read  a  otdumn*  In  a  newspaper  . 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  mldsiunmar  freedom  fi  im 
study. 

To  drfve  a  child  from  the  books  and  studies  of  school  to  soflsa  . 
other  varied  of  studies  and  books  would  be  eruel,  if  the  nhsami 
involves  keeping  the  child  busy  all  Summer.   Even  the  matvar  i 
person  needs  some  rest  In  hot  weather.  Xu<di  more  does  tba 
child  need  it    Nlhe  months  of  close  attention  to  nnhnnliag,  la 
quite  enoue^  tor  any  growing  <ddld.  and  in  many  eases  It  la  too  . 
mneh.  But  three  months  of  stsady  laalDaBS  Is  bad,  too.  Ifesra  Is 
a  risk  tliat  during  such  a  lurtMay  the  dbild  may  forget  baUto  of 
study  to  Buoh  an  extent  that  the  openlngof  school  In  Dipli—bM  , 
is  a  frightful  oalamtty.  A  pleasant  oompKHuIse  betwew  IsrfMH 
and  Industry  for  the  Summer  months  has  a  fa^py  effset  | 
child's  mind  should  not  be  suffered  to  beoome  a  Iriank.  A  jisdl 
clous  parent  ean  always  gi^  a^i^^^ra^ogJ^e^^lM^ 
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igBintt  tiw  mlsehioTOiu  eff«ots  of  postUve  Indolenoe.  Theauign- 
ment  61  stody  should  be  a  v«7  different  afEair  Iran  that  of  the 
•ehool-days.  The  ohlld  who  In  too  yoaDg  to  read  m&y  have  objsot 
leaeonf  by  the  seaside  or  In  the  fields.  If  the  family  stay  at  home, 
th«re  are  ohjeot  Iflaaons  In  garden  or  street  or  neighboring  pork, 
me  olxUd  who  Is  <dd  enongh  to  read  and  think  has  a  wealth  ot 
mtterkL  There  are  books  ontsida  ot  those  used  In  the  legalar 
Mhooleoitloalam  the  reading  of  whioh  will  moke  many  a  Bummer 
hoc  pass  pto—ndy.  In  the  ■sleoUon  of  ttwaa  bo<*a  there  la  no 
imuassttj  tor  neovraa  to  vortidasa  norela  and  empty  tnih.  for 
ttee  is  BOW  raoh  an  Immense  Tariety  of  delightfol  and  wkole- 
•ome  reading  issned  in  portable  form  and  at  low  prices,  that 
pAople  in  the  humblest  oiienmstanoea  oan  keep  their  ehildren 
irdl  mpplied.  Some  of  ovr  history  books  aro  as  Interestlog  as 
norels.  The  pore  and  wholesome  novel  Is  not  to  be  despised,  tor 
the  ptfsnal  of  It  is  good  mental  exerotse.  In  books  of  science  the 
boys  and  girls  have  treasoree  ot  handy  and  valoable  works  ot 
vbich  tb^  fathers  and  mothers  knew  little  or  nothing.  A  child 
ot  tny  uobition  or  logenolty  can  find  enough  to  do  with  a  dollar 
nlenao^  and  the  Inexpenslre  works  which  throw  light  on  it  to 
■StHd  plaaaant  oeeapatlon  and  |»DlltaUe  atady  for  a  whole  Snm- 
mu.  The  wonderful  tUngs  of  animate  and  inanlmaht  creation 
maythos  be  made  ot  advantage  to  every  young  stndMit  The 
MtleoHng  ot  teens  and  plants,  the  eatehftig  of  the  various  trlbea 
ot  ftah,  the  snaring  of  birds  and  the  Inspection  of  the,lnseat  wortd, 
wiUkaepabil^teliild's  mind  boay  and  at  tlie  same  time  yield 
inatractlon  wUeh  the  regular  routine  of  school  Is  powerless  to 
afford. 

The  child  of  the  present  generation  has.  In  addition  to  these 
bripe,  an  aid  in  mental  Improvement  which  his  father  and  grand- 
tather  UtUe  thought  of.  The  knowledge  of  our  country  and  of 
other  eoontrlee  was  fonneriy  gained  oalf  by  the  study  ot  the 
tfiognftj  and  atlaa.  It  waa  b^d  and  bate  and  Imperfect  Now 
Iks  gaogtaidiy  and  atlaa  are  sappleiiieiited  by  Oe  dally  newspaper. 
ImyiBtaUlgentoUld  eoghttoraad  a  iiaw*p»peraa  regularly  ae 
tke  eating  of  meals.  Were  there  nothing  else  in  the  doily  paper 
for  the  advantage  ot  growing  youth,  the  Summer  oorreepondenoe 
from  the  various  points  ot  interest  in  every  direction  would  ot  It- 
Hlf  pleasantly  keep  the  mind  from  stagnation,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  valuable  Infotmatlott  about  tho  worid  we  live  In.  A 
ehnd  who  wUl  read  the  Summer  oorrespondonoe,  and  In  connec- 
tion with  It  find  on  the  map  every  place  mentioned,  is  In  no  danger 
o(  beoonUng  a  dunce.  This  kind  ot  reading  Is  no  hardship.  It 
need  not  hiterfere  with  a  child's  health'  or  growth.  None  of  these 
means  ot  awaking  and  improving  the  mind  need  be  crowded  npon 
atiiildlnSammer  as  a  weighty  burden  or  a  grievous  task.  3nt 
ths  diDd  might  OS  well  be  Improving  his  mind  as  getting  into  mis- 
cUeCand,lf  he  have  ahetflntely  noOitav  to  do,  mlsehfef  will  be 
^bHvtlable  result  The  old  saw  about  Satan's  nnremtttlng  dill- 
8«ooe  hk  flndlog  ooenpotlon  for  the  unemployed  should  be  re- 
•wibcred  by  every  Christian  parent 


TBX  WBABISOm  TALXXR. 

Ttn  is  short  Moments  are  precious.  Business  Is  pressing, 
Tim  wearisome  talker  does  not  know  these  things.  His  conversa- 
tion fa  Uke  the  playing  ot  a  tune  on  a  barrel-organ.  When  the 
baadle  b^ins  to  tarn  it  must  keep  on  turning  until  the  tune  Is 
blBhed,  whether  people  desire  to  listen  or  not  As  the  organist 
■Rthtg  on  the  atreet-oomer  Is  not  deeply  conoemed  as  to  whether 
ttw  bystanders  give  attention  to  the  strains  of  his  instrument  or 
IvAeu  to  do  BO,  in  like  manner  the  long-winded  man  delivers 
Umsslf  Of  his  discourse  wlthont  regard  to  whether  his  auditors 
■nlntmstedoriiot  Tt>  be  wtthln  earshot  ot  him  Ui  to  gain  the 
>^  Um^  the  chief  desire  of  his  heut  to  to  hear  his  own  voloe. 
He  Is  ready  to  ddtnr  a  free  leotme  iriienever  he  oan  get  an  audl- 
Inrtaad  of  keeping  his  audience  happy  and  letting  them 
depart  In  neh  peace  as  to  hope  for  their  oomlng  again,  he  wearies 
vtdbonsaUwho  hear  him,  and  makes  them  feel  like  slipping 
"^J  naobsorved.  It  fa  his  specialty  not  to  digest  his  thoughts. 
i^ODgfatirtilah  Is  undlgeeted  is  seldom  oondensed.  TTnoondensed 
bought  Is  not  generally  worth  listening  to.  SomeUmes  It  Is  a 
^raboBe  argument  In  which  the  long-winded  man  indnlges,  and 
Bomethnes  it  is  the  narration  ot  a  tedious  story.  In  either  case 
™^J«Wt  is  to  Interject  these  unwelcome  things  Into  a  business 
™v  ot  somebody  whoee  time  is  of  value  and  whose  mind  is 
^  on  other  Buhjeots.  When  he  Ib  busy  with  his  own  aflUn  he 
^uoioTed  bythe  effort  ot  anybody  elae  to  talk  to  him.  It  to 
^1  be  has  done  hie  work  and  when  other  people  have  not  dona 
«m  tbat  Us  talk  to  longest,  loodeat  and  most  tedlooa. 

are  times  when  the  talkative  bore  oomes  Intohto  rlotlm's 


presence.  A  very  slight  exoase  serves  to  bring  him  and  to  Inter- 
rupt the  victim.  Having  onoe  made  the  Interruption  and  reoelved 
the  answer  to  the  query  whloh  was  hto  excuse  tor  calling.  he> 
thinks  it  would  be  a  woate  ot  a  golden  opportunity  tor  talk  If  ho' 
should  depart  without  freeing  his  mind  of  what  happens  to  be  on 
It'  Perhaps  he  opens  fire  with  a  weather  report  fie  declares 
that  the  weather  is  extraordinary,  and  wlthont  preoedent,  and 
that  the  present  season  to  la  six  or  seven  respepts  dtodmUar  from 
any  season  experienced  sinoe  William  'Peon  made  his  treaty  with 
ths  aborigines.  In  order  to  stop  him  off  hto  victim  takes  no  spe- 
cial notloe  of  the  declaration.  He  takes  silence  for  assent,  and 
proceUs  with  a  rambling  essay  on  the  state  of  the  crops.  From  ' 
this  he  wanders  Into  lyUtlcs,  and  as  hia  victim,  rather  than  take 
time  and  trouble  to  argue  with  him,  simply  mokes  an  oooaalonal 
nod  or  grunt  to  intimate  that  ho  hears  vrhaJt  to  aald,  the  speaker 
takes  advantage  of  thto  to  go  on  and  on  and  on.  It  to  not  always 
practicable  to  go  from  the  presence  of  sneh  o  man  without  posi- 
tively luBolting  him.  If  the  wearied  victim  plead  on  errand  ont- 
ot-doors,  the  long-winded  man  aaya  he  to  going  too,  and  as  their 
errands  probably  lie  in  the  same  direction,  he  will  go  along.  And 
the  dtoeottise  goes  on. 

The  weartoome  talker  has  a  habit  of  stopping  hto  aeqvdnt- 
anees  In  the  street.  To  thto  wd  he  will  shout  aload  to  them  and 
ask  In  a  halt  playful  way  where  they  are  going.  The  bet  that  It 
is  none  of  hto  business  where  th^  are  going  makes  no  dUtereooe. 
Nor  does  it  moke  any  dlffersnoe  tliat  some  people  object  to  shout- 
ing out  iu  the  presence  of  the  people  who  throng  the  highway 
where  their  errands  take  them.  The  aequalntanoe  who  sncceeds 
la  dodging  past  the  long-winded  man  to  Indeed  happy.  But  alas 
for  the  man  who  attempts  it  in  vain  I  The  persecutor  oomers 
him,  and  Infiiots  upon  him  an  harangue  which  to  as  tedious  as  it 
to  uninteresting.  The  wearied  expression  ot  hto  victim  to  no  hint 
to  stop.  He  has  hto  yam  to  spin,  and  miut  keep  on  until  th» 
spinning  to  donSb  Tbereansome  wfaolUTBfoitltade  to  reualo. 
There  are  some  who  are  Ingenious  enough  to  devise  an  exeuse. 
Th^  speak  ot  tba  train  which  to  to  leave  In  ten  mloates,  or 
of  an  alum  of  fire  In  the  next  street,  or  ot  pressing  duty  at  store 
or  home  or  office..  The  bore  says  he  will  be  done  In  a  moment^ 
and  then  having  gained  a  partial  degree  ot  hto  hearses  attrition, 
pushes  on  with  hlB  wearisome  talk.  At  last  the  victim  runs  away 
In  the  despair  of  tortured  weariness,  and  to  free. 

There  to  but  one  way  ot  escape  from  such  a  man.  Tell  him  to 
stop.  He  has  no  more  bnslnesB  to  steal  time  than  to  steal  mer- 
chandise. Hto  discourse  to  mare  robttery.  The  time  taken  In 
bearing  him  might  be  better  spent  The  fear  of  hurting  hto  feel- 
ings has  Indooed  manyavlofam  to  let  him  plod  on.  BvtapnH 
longer  of  agony  ot  thto  kind  has  no  fetdlngs  wwth  menUMilng, 
and  It  to  as  lawful  to  pot  an  end  to  hto  talk  aa  to  step  on  a  eatet^ 
I^Uar  or  pot  an  end  to  the  misery  ot  a  spider. 


AZTOTHBB  WOBD  ABOUT  BSTHABTj 

Db.  Dtrmr^  Interesting  story  of  how  tbt  great  Bethany,  In 
Philadelidila,  grew  up  from  a  little  mission,  to  a  capital  thing  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  In  one  respect  it  to  incomplete.  The  doctor's 
native  modesty  has  prevented  him  from  sayltag  anything  about 
hto  own  admtntotmtlon  of  aflklrs.  He  will,  we  hope,  permit  us 
to  supplement  hto  lack  of  service  in  thto  respect  by  saying  that 
since  be  became  pastor,  the  growth  has  been  oonsptononsly 
healthy.  Dr.  James  B.  Dunn  baa  been  pastor  ot  Bethany  lees 
than  two  years,  but  has  made  hto  mark  on  the  people  as  o  most 
diligent  latwrer,  on  attractive  pulpit  orator,  and  a  foroiblo  ex- 
pounder of  a  pure  Gospel.  It  was  owing  to  the  Increase  of  the 
ocmgregatlon  under  Dr.  Dunn's  mintotxy  that  the  enlaigament 
and  alteratl<m  of  the  ehurA  Interior  heaame  naeessary.  The 
question  to  often  asked.  It  In  endi  an  estaliUslmient  as  "  Bethany" 
Oie  Bunday-sohool  does  not  In  aa  unwholesome  manner  assert  Its 
superiority  over  the  church,  or  In  some  degree  overshadow  It 
The  writer,  who  has  been  Intimately  aoqnolntad  with  the  growth 
and  progress  of  thto  woric  ever  since  Its  banning,  is  happy  to 
say  ttiat  be  knows  ot  no  church  which  sustains  happier  relatlonB 
to  its  Sunday-ecbool,  and  no  Sunday-school  which  to  in  more 
thorough  sympathy  with  Its  church.  Mr,  Waoamaker  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  surrounded  by  as  efficient  and  helpful  a 
band  ot  Christian  men  and  women  as  ever  were  gathered  In  any 
one  religious  enterprise.  Blessed  with  ample  means  and  an  In- 
domitable spirit  of  penevezaaee.  he  has  nfXh  tbo  most  EelloMoas 
generalship  oondueted  hto  part  of  the  woric  to  crowning  sneeess. 
Many  who  were  onoe  little  boys  at  BeOiany  are  now  Its  strong 
men,  and  hto  earnest  fellow-helpere.  The  story  ot-beys  and  gUs 
whom  Bethany  has  trained  tonseti^|p|^|9<^|g^^a@MC 
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woTild  fill  a  large  Tolame.  As  we  go  to'  preM,  Vx.  Wanaraaker, 
who  has  tor  Mrenl  month!  been  111,  retnnu  from  the  South  en- 
tirely restored  to  health;  and  as  be  stands  on  the  idatform  ol 
"  B«fthaiqr,"  reoefres  a  most  cordial  welooma  from  bis  arn^  of 
Mends  and  eo-workers. 


GOOD  OLD  TATHBB  FAXBOV. 

Tn  TMterable  Stephen  Pantm  Is  dead.  Wb  memory  wfll  be 

faeld  In  grateful  remembranoe  by  aU  Mends  of  Bunday-sehool 
mlsalon  work.  Ho  had  reaohed  the  ripe  age  of  serenty-three,  bat 
iiad  for  several  years  been  in  tailing  bealt]^  father  Faxson  had 
for  many  years  been  In  the  serrloe  of  the  Amerloan  Bonday-sebool 
Union  as  a  missionary.  His  labors  In  Southern  IlUnols  have  re- 
sulted In  bringing  over  70,000  ohlldren  Into  Sanday-sohool.  He 
was  brought  Into  the  Sanday-sohool  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  by 
his  little  dau^ter,  who  was  then  ten  years  old.  Then  he  was 
unable  to  read.  He  soon  pieked  upa  knowledge  of  enough  of  the 
English  laosoage  to  read  Us  BOHa.  He  engaged  with  great  seal 
In  .the  estsbUslimeBt  of  Sand^r-sehotris  In  the  region  known  as 
"Egyp^^wUeh  was  morally  and  rdlgloosly  an  noeedln^  dart 
flaea.  Somewhat  over  twenty-flTe  yean  ago  Hr.  Paxson  first 
-eame  East,  In  behalf  of  the  wort  of  the  Sanday-sohool  Union, 
and  by  bis  plain  and  unTsmished  eloquenoe  became  very  popular 
among  the  cburobes.  He  bad  aooess  to  the  most  prominent  pul- 
pits, and  was  entertained  by  some  of  the  merohant  prlnees.  His 
record  Is  the  proof  of  what  can  be  done,  even  la  aplte  of  great 
natuial  dlsadnntagea,  by  a  slneere  man  wtao  Js  tlmoB^ily  In 
«amest 


WBA.T  IB  BAID  BT  THOBS  WHO  KNOW. 

Tn  opinions  of  the  good  and  wise  are  always  worth  having, 
■and  partbmlariy  lAtaa  we  wont  to  know  If  we  are  giving  the  read- 
ing pnUIo  that  whldi  la  worthy  and  aeeeptaUe.  We  have  been 
eueooiaged  daring  the  present  management  of  the  Suxiult  Mao- 
ASim  by  snoh  words  of  good  oheer  and  apfoobaUou  as  «•  had 
scaroely  dared  to  expeot  TO  print  a  tew  of  these  good  words  Is 
but  Jostloe  to  those  who  have  kindly  apokm  them. 

Hm  JBMny  Pitm  s^rs  that  the  Sthidaz  HAornifs  is  "hand* 
«om«^  Illustrated  and  brimtuU  ol  hitwesthig  leading  matter." 
The  Prnbj^trian  says  that  "It  eontains  attraotlTe,  useful  and 
Intereatfng  reading  tox  everybody.  It  to  now  oondnoted,  and  vevy 
wdl  oondnoted,  by  Bev.  Altnd  Taylw.  mth  its  vuMy  of  sub- 
Jeets  It  really  eaters  to  many  fanoles,  irtille  keeping  wlthbi  the 
limits  of  what  a  Sunday  magaslne  for  the  family  should  be. 
Among  Its  oontribators  are  numbered  many  good  and  well-known 
names." 

The  Bdltimort  OoMMe  says  of  a  recent  number;  "  It  to  a  par^ 
tlonlarly  good  number,  and  presents  In  a  popular  form  a  great 
deal  ot  InterestlBg  matter  for  Sunday  reading.  The  su^eoto 
treated  are  all  attractive,  and  the  lUustmtlons  profuse  and  appro- 
priate." 

TbeX«aeran  ObMrMrsayt:  " It  to  protus^ Dlustrated,  and 
Is  a  moat  ezodtent  monthly  for  the  Christian  household,  as  It 
•eontains  something  to  Interest  and  benefit  persons  ot  bD  sges." 

The  JIobfgA  JNUfsoI  BeoonUr  says  that  It  "to  most  valuable. 
The  ediloriato  by  Mr.Tttylor,  aeimon  by  I>r.  Deems,  historlo  and 
«aMrak«laheB,saleellonsof  poetry  and  other  matter  ai«  all  lliM- 
elasa.  The  fllustratlons  are  more  than  worth  the  priee  of  the 
book." 

Hie  dkrMtm  Oiw  says:  **Tfato  popular  magaahu  has  re- 
■eently  made  great  advanee  under  the  editorial  management  ct 
Bev.  Alfred  Taylor,  Hr.  Taylor  has  few  snpmrlm  In  ths  Une  of 
-effective  editorial  work,  and  the  puMtohers  ot  thto  monthly  have 
dose  a  good  thing,  not  for  themselves  only,  bnt  for  the  puMio,  In 
securing  hto  services.  Every  good  book  printed  and  lUostrated 
in  a  tasteful  manner  to  a  blessing,  as  it  helps  to  drive  out  the  evil 
-and  bring  In  the  good.  The  interests  of  the  family,  the  Sunday- 
■sehod  and  the  oanse  of  temperanoa  will  be  well  eared  for  while 
Ur.  TajUn  oontroto  these  pages." 

The  Chritttan  WorJur  Bays :  "  The  American  Suitdat  Hiounn, 
A  monthly  edited  1^  the  Bev.  Alfred  Taylor,  to  very  superior  to  its 
Engltoh  namesake,  as  some  of  the  English  periodicals  have  ad- 
mitted. It  has  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  large  pages,  pro- 
fusely Ohutrated,  with  abundance  of  Sonday  reading  In  every 
department  of  r^lglons  Itteratuie,  and  mueh  other  good  matter 


for  all  the  other  days  In  the  week.  It  to  nnsectarlan,  bri^t,  Mite^ 
tabling,  Instroettve.  It  ou^t  to  be  In  every  family  In  Amerien.*' 

The  Pntbyttrtan  Itaeord,  Mimtreal,  says:  ''Tlito  to  qnlte  tb» 
most  attraotlTe  magazine  ot  the  kind  we  know  ot  In  respeet  of 
ezoellent  typography,  beantlful  ninstratlon  and  variety  of  oon- 
tenta.  Its  editor,  the  Her.  Alfred  T^Ior,  to  (me  <^  the  foremost 
Bunday-eehool  men  In  the  States." 


TbaOimriTg€tttowaUM,7»%  "Iha  SoniT  KAOUnn  Is  ft^ 
attraotlTe  putAleaUon  for  the  family,  both  as  to  its  Olnatnttaain 
and  Its  rsadlng-matter.  It  eontains  a  very  great  varied,  »dw» 
hear  It  eommended  v«y  warmly  In  families  irtiere  It  to  taken." 

The  Bloominfton  Leader  says:  "Thb  Sinn>i.T  Haoaohs  Ib 
oholoe  In  every  particular.  There  to  no  magarine  published 
that  meets  with  man  popular  favor.  Variety,  sploe  and  solid 
literature  are  within  Its  oovers.  It  oontalns  'sttractlve,  useful 

and  Interesting  reading  for  everybody.' " 

T\MRdigiwt$  IVesoope  says:  "The  AprQ  number  of  the  SinH 
DAX  Maqazinx  to  the  moet  splendid  numbw  ot  that  perlodlosJ  w* 
have  seen.  It  to  a  kind  of  oyolopedia  ot  truth,  llluatntion,  poetry, 
biography,  portraiture,  and  religious  mlsodlaneous  reading;  It  In 
eepeelaUy  adapted  to  the  Easter  season  In  a  number  of  IUaat» 
ttons  and  artloles.  'How  the  Poor  Folks  liv^' by  the  editor,  wffl 
be  read  with  great  Interest" 

The  ChritHan  at  Work  aays:  *'  Thto  excellent  magazine  to  now 
eonduoted  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Taylor.  It  to  filled  from  beginning 
to  end  with  the  most  Interesting  reading.  Althou^  containing 
more  matter  than  either  &irfer'»  or  3ortbner'$,  the  priee  to  but  S> 
per  year.  The  late  numbers  have  shown  a  marked  Improvement, 
and  under  the  able  management  of  its  present  popular  JoomaUs^ 
It  can  scarcely  tall  to  have  an  extensive  oironlstlon." 

The  NaUondl  Bc^pttJt  Bays:  "The  Suxdat  MAOAznix  oontalns, 
as  usual,  a  great  variety  of  good  reading  Vith  a  large  number  of 
pictures.  '  It  to  thoroughly  popular  In  character,  and  vrell  adapted 
to  counteract  ths  sensational  and  pemldooa  reading  that  floods 
theoonntry." 

The  Weaiherford  Times  says:  "Thto  popular  periodleal, bfr 
longing  to  the  Frank  Leslie  series  of  puUIoations,  has  passed 
Into  the  editorial  management  of  the  Bev.  Alfred  Ta^or.  The 
ehange  seeuree  unbounded  snooess.  Hr.  Taylor  to  a  genfleman 
ot  more  general  and  wiatUe  taste  and  talent-just  sneh  aa  to 
peenllariy  requisite  In  a  work  of  thto  chBraoter— than  any  man  In 
the  oonntry.  Hto  axpertonee  to  grea^  hto  Industry  immenwe,  hli 
od^rtaUllty  praotleal  and  uncommon,  hto  fitness  perteo^  nnd  Us 
genius  of  the  sort  that  will  permeate  every  feature  of  the  Sumdat 
MAOASon;  and  eompel  It  to  wozfc  Ito  way  Into  «v«y  honseliald." 

The  Wntem  COirUltan  Adeocaie  says :  "  &  to  full  at  good  nnfr 
ing  for  plain  people,  and  to  thoroaghly  pure  and  Chxtottan.** 

The  Wilmington  Globt  says:  "Thtomagadne  fills  a  somewhat 
unique  place  among  American  monthliee.  It  to  Ulastratad  very 
copiously,  to  moral  In  tone,  and  to  an  ally  ot  the  Christlazi  reUgka 
wUhont  being  seetarlan.  It  oontalns  maiqr  P^pon  of  real  valM 
and  of  permanent  Interest" 

The  OtoAvf  JVetbyCarloit  aays  diat  tt  to  *' ono  Of  tho  moot 
eating  magadnes  reoelved  at  thto  offleo,* 

The  WGmingUm  Pre^>yimian  says :  "Once  more  we  say  It;  thto 
msgsiine  surpasses  ai^  Uterary  puMloation  ot  the  kind  that  we 
have  ever  seen." 

The  OMral  JMhodW  says:  "It  to  alike  temorkable  for  the 
abundanea,  vast  variety  and  ezeeUMUM  of  the  eontauto.  Uteraiy 
and  arttotle ;  and  It  m^r  well  esinse  surprise  that  it  can  be  afEorded 
at  tb«  tow  pries  of  twenty*flTt  oentoaoo^,  orthreedoDan  per 
annum,  jwst-tree." 

The  PlilladelpUa  Ttom  says :  "  The  Sditoat  MAOAom  has  tor 
Ito  leading  article: 'How  Om  Poor  Firiks  Live.'  Thto  to  a  shnple 
matters-toot  statamant  In  whldi  no  aHsmpt  to  made  to  point  a 
moral  or  work  on      feelings  of  the  charitable;  and  beeanse  U 

its  sImpUoity  It  to  a  very  whideaome  lessen  In  praetleai  dhaifty. 
It  Illustrates  the  general  oharaotn  of  the  magastne. .  TbeetoaseC 
artlolee  that  It  publtohes  to  broader  than  that  of  ordinary  rtflgtons 
periodicals,  and  it  further  to  oharaeterised  by  a  dtopositioo  to  sug- 
gest an  edifying  line  of  thought  to  the  reader  rather  than  to  preadi 
him  a  regular  sermon— whleh  is  a  long  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. As  usual,  the  magaslne  to  oowded  with  pfotBrea;  so  that 
after  It  has  edified  the  heads  ot  the  hoase  on  Suiulw,  It  wfU : 
the  babies  happy  during  all  the  rest  oit  tbe^veek.?^  I  ^ 
Digitized  by       OOy  Ic 
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lad  fom  might  go  on  natflm  had  filled  pages  of  the  mag- 
azlMTtth  tfa«M.  Uad  iTOd*.  whloh  an  all  the  more  gratl^rlng 
beckDse  they  have  oome  onsought  from  th«  tonroea  wheooe  ve 
eUptbem.  LooUdk  at  thaeo  thlngB,  woanforoed totheooooln* 
flion  Out  the  SuiitSAT  ^  must  be  a  pabUoatkm  WHth  1d- 

tiodoehig  ererywhera. 


THB  BOOK  TABIA 

On  Sitm  Fnim.  Aim  How  to  0nn»T  Taxx.  Wm  simnioAt. 
SBOsmnna  ov  not  Hoan  AimroiE  Braow.  ByiAXSn  H. 
OiroEBVOOD,  Pb.D.,  Prol—Qg  oC  Oetflogr  and  Botanr  in  tba  It 
llnoIsTMlvaaThilTCnttyi  niaAaML  BloomtoglMi,  m.  UBL 

5ow  n  tha  iMaoii  irtiaii  nataxe  pots  on  all  tti  bMU^.  W& 
Ow  aid  this  ploaaaat  vcAame.  1ot«»  oi  tarns  an  analdad  to 
«hooM  InteU^OBtly  behnen  tha  many  vacIettM  hi  flidr  taxorlant 
Our  moaiitalns  and  fonatt  abound  iriOi  Uum  In  won- 
dBTfol  profoBlcm.  Wa  had  a  friend  aojoamlng  In  Qie  OataMlla 
during  the  Summer  montha,  who  nmarked  that  thrae  ware  only 
two  Undft  of  fema — a  eoarae  and  a  fine.  Forthelaokotjoatanah 
kbook  aa  thla  ahe  had  tailed  to  notiee  the  manr  apeolea  between 
faetoareleaa  dhialona.  A  ooUeotlon  of  tenu  may  be  made  mon 
TilnaUe  by  a  ttiorongfa  knowledge  of  onr  snhJoot  The  Tolnme 
be!oie  na  Is  a  moat  axoellant  Inatmetor.  As  it  txeata  eapedaUy  of 
Amerioan  lana,  Ita  wisdom  Is  of  praotioal  use  to  oa,  and  la  given 
hi  soeb  a  pleaaaat  and  homely  style  aa  to  be  free  bom  pedantry 
sod  «aall>  ondenrtood  by  all  nho  want  to  learn  abont  tena.  The 
prlee  of  the  hock,  la  one  d<^,  on  reoelpt  <4  whlah  Oia  anttor 
will      It  to  ag^  addreaa. 

«SID  PancoB  or  Ooon  TaLLOWB."  By  Miaoiaw  B.  Wium  X«w 
Tort:  SatloDml  T«mpenaM  Sodety  and  Patdleatlon  Boose,  R 
BaadeBtreat.  last 
A*  hitaraeting  tempenaoa  atory  for  Sonday-sehool  libraries, 
lad  whMi  will  Tfi'f^Ui*j  attram  the  attention  ot  bojs.  The 
FtluaotaoodHlovBlsarowaedforhlsgaMraattyand  plaasaat 
Bitaiebsnd  boomnes  Isadwot  tha  society  ha  most  daslnd.  But 
hi  pidatal  eontnat,  th«  hmna-llte  ot  his  family  Is  shown.  In- 
twnpinaes  nanUs  from  his  oarelsss  life,  and  ttw  mlseilss  that 
Umiw  an  deleted  trnthfolly. 

Tbs  use  of  a  eonoordanoe  la  auoh  an  overydi^  thing  with  moat 
fiiUe  Btndaita.  Iltat  the  annonnoament  of  a  new  oMieordanee 
tsems  to  many  bat  the  promise  of  a  alight  Tarlatfon  on  what  th^ 
hare  been  aoonatomed  to.  Bat  he  who  takes  up  the  great  volume 

00  wfaleb  Dr.  Tonng,  of  Edlnbtu^  has  spent  many  yean  of  hard 
Ub»,  fi  eetonlahed  to  see  what  vast  Improrement  oan  be  made 
in  what  appean  to  be  anoh  a  aommonplaee  thing  aa  a  ooneord- 
nea.  Ita^Toon^  work  la  on  an  altogether  different  plan  from 
tBj  taimar  eonowdanes^  and  la  In  every  raspeot  mon  heli^  In 
OeU^ltfluowaontha  Bor^tarw  andthahelpttaffiMdatotbe 
dnigwtstadant.  tt  oontatos  nearfy  JSOflOO  mwa  retammea  ttian 
tkelaigast  edition  of  the  popular  and  favorite  Cmden.  It  gives 
the  Heteew  or  Oreek  word  for  every  En^lsh  word  reCerred  to, 
printing  this  not  only  In  the  original  ebaraetem,  bat  In  the  letters 
of  oar  language,  properly  accented.  Hereafter  no  olergyman's 
library  will  be  oomplete  wlthoat  this  eminratly  osefol  volume. 
ThdSuiday-sohool  teacher  will  Qnd  it  to  take  hl^  rank  among 
bis  "hetps,**  and  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible  will  esteem  It  as 
BMeBsary  aa  a  dictionary.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Edln- 
bo^  pnbllshen,  M easra.  I.  K.  Fonk  &  Co.,  of  Street,  NewTork, 
bave  brought  out  thla  magnlfioantTolnma  In  ozeallank  st^  from 

original  plalss.  Bnyen  of  this  adttlon  have  Om  pleasant 
aitlafsctlon  of  aeouring  the  only  genalns  one.*  This  maatarideoe 
of  «ar«hd  study  la  a  quarto  of  1,098  pages,  and  Is  s(4d  by  Funk 

1  Oo.  at  ttie  ver;  low  price  of  $3JS0. 

Tbs  present  public  Intarast  In  regard  to  the  revision  of  the 
BlUa  imparts  a  special  value  to  all  ttooks  which  tell  of  the  history 
of  the  King  James  version  and  of  those  which  preceded  it  One 
of  the  most  readable  of  these,  in  small  oompaae,  is  "  Our  English 
BfUe  and  Its  Aneeston,"  bj  the  Bev.  TreadweU  Waldsn.  Dr. 
VaUan  is  wdl  known  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine^  having  In 
(Onur  yaara  oontrlbuted  valuable  material  <m  BiUe  revision. 
BiabookwfUat  tUs  time  be  loond  holpfnl  to  all  who  want  to 
udantand  the  dialB  of  events  iriileh  led  to  the  various  rs^slons, 
b«lndtng  the  pnssnt  one.  Notwithstanding  all  that  haa  been 
Pthttad  on  ttie  subjeot,  then  Is  a  general  lack  of  definite  hiforma- 
^ngardhiglt,  to  supply  which  thlswwkwlU  be  aoosptsble  In 
«TeiT(»iristlan  family.  Pabllshod  by  Porter  A  Ooatea,  Klntli  and 
CiMnatStceetB,  Philadelphia. 


Tbx  author  of  "Persian  Queen"  has  been  tor  many  yean  a 
atndent  and  teaohu-  of  rtrntoric,  as  well  as  a  preacher.  He  underw 
stands  the  art  of  putting  truth  in  vivid  word-pictons  irtiich 
catch  and  hold  the  attention.  These  sketches  an  dnwn  from 
modem  aa  well  as  Oriental  and  Soman  lite.  "  The  Ambulanee" 
la  a  striking  niostration  of  the  use  to  which  the  vooationB  of  m«t 
may  be  pat  in  awakening  the  mind  to  aerioos  thon^t.  "  Our 
Bertie"  Is  a  tender,  pathetic,  yet  pungent,  argament  for  total  ab< 
sttnenoe,  founded  on  fMts,  that  evw  a  tippler  oannot  nalst  This 
is  pobllshed  by  L  K.  Fonk  A  Co.,  and  gins  a  dollar^  worth  ol 
book  tor  ten  eenta  In  money. 

KiMT  of  the  people  who  depend  upon  "  mannez»*books  "  tot 
their  Idass  ot  p^ite  behavior  an  apt  to  be  ted  astnty  Into  stiff 
snd  empty  Imitations  ol  the  eostoms  of  good  sodety,  which  an  a 
men  ritaal  <^  pollto  tormaUty  Instesd  »t  real  politeness.  Then  is 
no  danger  that  the  reader  ot  Urs.  H.  O.  Ward's  "Sensible  Xtl- 
qnettc^"  will  fall  Into  this  «ciw.  This  book,  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  whloh  has  been  published  b^  Porter  ft  Ooates,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is,  as  Its  title  Justly  expresses,  a  tetuOU  aid  to  the  onder^ 
standing  of  the  many  things  both  great  and  small  which  make  np 
a  eoume  of  true  poUtaneea.  Vnth  sach  a  help  aa  tills,  aooom- 
panied  by  an  honeat  desira  to  be  oourteous  and  consIdenUe  ot  the 
comfort  of  others,  nobody  need  feel  awkward  for  the  want  ot 
'knowing  what  is  expected  ot  him  In  the  society  ot  persons  of 
refinement  and  good  taste.  While  Xn.  Ward  dlsdiOms  originality, 
ahe  has  Indnstxloiisly  and  sUUfnlly  dnwn  t»m''6vesy  anUsMe 
sonroe»  and  has  glvaa  tlie  vorid  a  Inly  TaloaMe  maniial  of  ett 
4nstte. 

Tbm  farmer  who  wants  to  saeoeed  In  ttuse  dsys  at  busy  omb* 
petition  mast  do  his  tanning  la  the  most  Intelligent  maanar,  and 
realise  Itbat  Oie  eoltlvatlon  ot  theearlliUaaaleiieeaswsUasan 
Indostiy.  It  he  Is  a  dull  fellow  irtio  rtfoaes  to  supply  hlmaelt 
with  George  H.  Waring,  Jr.'s  "  Book  ot  the  FBrm."  bis  neighbon 
will  bo  ahead  ot  him  in  the  race  for  profit  from  farming.  No 
farmer  oo^t  to  be  without  Uils  boolE.  tor  It  oontalns  mnc  ;  that 
every  farmer  and  his  family  need  to  know.  It  tells  about  buying 
a  tann,  and  gives  ample  directions  about  buildings,  improvemeats 
and  everything  pratalaing  to  the  erops,  the  farm  animals,  and  the 
management  of  the  business.  Porter  ft  Coatea  Issve  a  new 
•dltha,  whleh  Is  well  imtti  to  every  fsrmsr  the  two  d<dlan  It  will 
eoathlBL 

Tbb  Bit.  J.  O.  Woo)  Is  not  ohty  one  of  the  moat  trasted  andun^ 
Itlsa  on  Button  of  natorsl  htttory,  bat  one  of  Uw  most  aee^ptabte 
wrltan.  White  his  books  affud  entertalnman^  Ihey  an  rlidi  wllta 
valoable  tnstraotlon.  Porter  ft  Ooates,  of  Philadelphia,  have  Just 
issued  in  t)eaatlful  style  a  new  edition  of  hia  "  Popular  Natural 
History."  This  favorite  work  Introduces  the  reader  to  almost 
every  known  variety  ot  bird,  beast  and  roptUe.  It  Is  profusely 
lUustzated  with  woodcato  ot  sapertor  ofaaraoter.  No  one  who 
possesses  this  book  need  be  lacking  In  aoqualntanoe  with  the 
oharaoterlstios  of  the  various  members  ot  the  brute  creation. 

Thb  chOd'days  an  the  happy  days  If  rightly  seasoned  with 
song  and  sanshloe.  A  good  song  kindly  sung  into  a  otiild's  mind 
is  a  bMiedlotlon  which  st^  then  for  life  A  pleasant  poem  read 
to  the  little  one  by  a  loving  mother  makes  Its  marie  and  takes  hold 
ot  the  memory  so  as  to  brighten  ^oomy  days  amid  the  cares  of 
after  lite.  The  mother  who  haa  such  a  treaaary  of  poems  to  read 
toherehlldrea  as  "The  Children's  Book  ot  Poetry"  is  wealthy. 
This  w^ssUni,  made  very  Judiciously  Henry  T.  Ooates,  has 
achieved  wide  and  deserved  popularity.  It  eontalns  several 
hundred  poems  from  the  bast  wrttras,oomprlring  the  BluAe  range 
tarn  bat^itood  to  matuitty.  The  old  poets  and  the  later  ones 
have  alike  been  levied  on  for  ecmtrlbutkms,  and  we  have  the 
pleaann  of  setfng  some  of  the  dear  old  verses,  which  we  osed  to 
sing  and  read  In  boyhood,  side  by  side  with  those  with  wliloh  the 
po^  of  to-day  have  enriched  onr  Javenitepablications.  Thewoik 
is  divided  Into  proper  sections  and  subject  headings,  beginning 
with  the  poems  whloh  treat  of  bal^hood  and  advancing  to  the 
talesandballadaand"FkmonsPoenistor01derOhil(}nn."  Itls 
adMiMd  with  nea^  900  fllnsttatlcms  from  dnwings  \iy  Dorti, 
KUhUs,  Harrison  Weir,  OlaeomeUl,  and  ottier  eminent  artists. 
Porter  ft  Ooates,  nilladfllphla,  pvUish  It  at  three  doUan  a  oopf. 

Tarn  period  ot  Jewish  Ustwy  "From  the  Bxlle  to  the  Over- 
throw "  U  one  which  Is  bat  seldom  stadled,aiid  Is  bntlmperteeay 
nndsntood.  The  admirable  work  on  the  anhjeot  by  the  Bev. 
W.Mears,  D.D..  Uirows  needed  11^  npon  It  In  sn  exeeedln^ 
pleasant  way.  Dr.  Kean  takes  Us  readen  as  tar  as  to  the  de- 
BtraotlMi  ot  the  Second  Temple,  gmphloally  portnying  the  erents 
which  led  to  the  downfSU  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  tilumidi 
ot  Its  enemies.  PnUisbed  the  Presbyterian  Bt^rd  of  PuhUcn- 
tton.  and  lor  sale  by  Dodd.  Head  Ik^Oo,^.^^^     GOOg  Ic 
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THE  BONNY  ¥ILD  FLOWEES. 


Music  bjf  CBAsm  BAflBErr. 


1  '  w  ' — 

1.    'BiDg  hey !     BtQ«:      ho  I    For     the  flowers  that    blow     In    field      and  in    wood  where  •  «>  . 
S.  Tou  may  boast    ol  the  blooms,  With   their  rich    per  -  fames,  That    lire      in    the     hot  -  houae,  or 
S.  So  aiag  hey  I     Mng      ho  1    For     the  flowers  that    blow      la    field      and  in    wood  where  •  so  ■ 

 ^  ,-^5  1       .    mm   >»  >N  Sl 


er  -  er    we      go !  The    bon  -  oy  wild*  flowers 

glad  -  den  your  rooms !  Yon  may  look  with  de  -  light 
ev  -  er    we      go  1  The    boa  -  ny  wild  flowws 


On 


Of 
a 
Of 


^  -  tore's  bowers,   That  we 
gar -den  that's  bright    With  each 
Na  -  tare's  bowers,   That  are 


loved 

hoe 

loved 


by  the 
that  the 
by  the 


son  -  shine,  and  kissed  by    the    show  -  era  1  The  bon  -  ay  wild 
rain  -  bow  can  bring    to  year    sight  I        All      these    may  be 
son  -  shine,  and  kissed  by    the   show  •  era  I  Tlie  bon  -  ny  wild 


flowers  Of 
Ihtr,   And  give 
flowers  Of 


proof  of 
Na  • 


tare's  bowers.  That  are  loved. ...  hy  the  son  -  shine, 
care.  Bat  they  can  -  not. . . .  vrith  Na  -  tare's 
bowers.  That  are  loved....   by    the  aan  -  shine. 


jour 
tare's 


i 


and  kissed    by  the  showas ! . 
wild  chil  -  dren  com -pant  >  Sing 
and  Idssed    by  the  showers !  > 
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THE  JEWS  IN  THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS. 


Bt  Gkobob 

It  is  only  abont  tlurty  or  forty  years  ago  that  the  tide  of 
Hebraw  eanigratiou  set  toTrard  the  United  State&  In 
1850  there  irere  only  15,000  Jem  in  the  whole  country  ; 
in  1678  there  were  a  quarter  of  a  million.  At  prearat  there 
are  8(^000  In  Neir  Tork.  These  80,000  refogeei  from 
ftxetgn  c^tpreesion,  and  their  desoendanta,  are  represented 
bj  tTemtj'tvo  i^nagogaes  and  temples,  five  libraries, 
twdm  oharltaUe  inatitations  and  six  bendTolent  sooietiea, 
WMwding  to  •  late  oiBdal  Jewish  direotory  containing  an 
aoeonnt  of  snoh  matters;  Bat  these  flgnrea  do  not  by 
any  means  represent  all  snoh  enterprises.  The  word 
"temple"  beers  the  same  relation  to  " synagogue "  that 
the  vord  ''mansion  *'  does  to  "house";  that  is  to  say,  a 
temple  is  a  synagogne.  only  more  beautiful,  more  preten- 
tion The  tonplea  and  eiynagognes  that  are  o£Bcially 
catalogued  ue  edifices  of  greater  or  len  magnifloeno^  and 
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serve  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  worshipers ;  but 
the  ease  with  which  a  legitimate  congregation  of  Israelites 
can  be  formed  has  led  to  the  establishment 'of  perhaps 
over  a  hundred  small  bodies  throughout  the  city.  Under 
the  Jewish  dispenaation  any  ten  ad  nit  persona  can  form  a 
ocmgregation,  to  be  preaideid  over  by  a  rabbi.  These  tittle 
bends  meet  togettier  in  private  houses,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  m  regularly  (urdained  rabbi.  In 
the  latter  caM  the  gathering  is  called  Bet-hamld*raflh,  i.  e., 
house  of  learning.  The  members  devote  themselves  to  an 
earnest  and  sincere  study  of  the  law,  and  throagh  argu- 
ment with  each  other  seek  to  get  at  the  true  meaning  of 
some  old  master.  This  is  looked  npon  as  worship,  and  it 
is  said,  on  high  rabbinical  authority,  that  those  who  do 
this  "  for  QkA'b  sake,  without  any  lUterior  design,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  recital  of  the  eatablished  HtnrgieB." 
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like  rnanf  of  the  Flrotestant  seots,  the  Jem  an  dindect 
into  two  wings,  the  Orthodox  and  Beform,  thongh  every 
year  the  division  is  beeomiog  less  prononnoed.  The  party 
of  Beform  is  largely  in  the  ascendant.  But  three  or  fonr 
of  the  large  synagognes  are  Orthodox,  and  even  in  those 
some  innorations  on  old  onstoiss  can  be  noticed. 

Without  going  very  deeply  into  the  qnestion  as  to  the 
Tsrifttions  between  the  Orthodox  and  Beformed  Jews,  it 
may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  difference  is  purely  one 
of  ceremony,  and  scarcely  tenches  the  matters  of  essential 
beliet  The  Orthod<n  Hebrews,  according  to  anoiant 
nsag^  read  Vb»  prayers  in  Hetnew,  and,  foUowing  the 
Oriental  oostom,  wear  their  hats  dnring  service.  Jn  their 
interpretation  of  the  law  they  are  guided  by  the  old  rab- 
binical authorities ;  for  instance,  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
Bible  that  seven  days  holiday  shall  be  kept ;  but,  as  there 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  which  was  the  first  of  the 
■even,  the  Orthodox,  to  be  on  the  right  sid^  keep  eight 
days. 

Blany  of  ihe  **Beformera,"  it  may  be  said,  are  not  so 
strict  in  their  attendance  at  the  synagogne,  only  going  there 
on  holy  days  and  on  the  mon  imp<nrtanfc  fasts  and  feasts, 
and  they  attend  to  business  on  Saturdays  as  on  other  days. 

The  Beformed  Jews  have  discarded  altogether  many  of 
the  old  finms— worship  with  their  hats  oS,  have  prayers 
and  sermons  in  English,  do  not  separate  the  sexes  in  the 
synagogues,  direct  their  energies  more  to  humanitarian 
reforms  of  interest  at  the  present  time,  while  their  rabbis 
and  public-spirited  philanthropists  mingle  quite  freely 
with  Christian  preachen^  sometimes  preaching  in  their 
pulpits,  and  working  with  them  in  ohaiitaUe  efforts  for  the 
r^f  of  tiie  distressed. 

There  ia  another  thongh  a  very  snudl  division  amraigst 
tlw  Hebrews,  that  may  be  called  the  "Skeptigal  Party." 
This  consists  principally  of  young  men  who  have  fallen  in 
with  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  disbelief,  and  who, 
though  they  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  old  fraditions,  give 
a  willing  ear  to  any  theory  advanced  by  the  "modem 
thinker."  Bat  this  class  ia  very  small,  and  scarcely  worth 
mentioning  from  a  numerical  point  of  view.  And  in  speak- 
ing of  these  divisions  amongst  the  Jews,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  not  snoh  as  oanse  bittttneas  or  nnpleas- 
antness  between  the  opposing  parties ;  the  fonndatiim  of 
Jewish  belief  is  practical  piefy,  and  on  the  {wimaty  im- 
portance of  that  all  are  agreed. 

A  summary  of  the  essentials  of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  held 
by  both  the  Orthodox  and  Beformed  branches,  may  be 
given  as  follows : 

There  are  three  fundamental  doctrines  of  Jndaism :  The 
Jbrst  is  that  there  is  a  God  who,  by  His  omnipotence^  has 
created  the  world,  in  goodness  and  wisdom  sustains,  and 
in  love  and  justice  governs  it  The  secmd,  man  Is  created 
in  the  image  of  Ood,  and  in  likeness  with  Him ;  the  sool 
which  bears  tiie  stamp  of  that  image  prooeeds  in  a  state  of 
pnrity  and  sinlessness  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator ;  bn^ 
whilst  on  earth  and  joined  to  the  body,  it  is  subject  to  trials 
and  liable  to  sin ;  at  the  death  of  the  human  body  the 
soul  retnms  to  its  heavenly  scarce.  The  third,  God  has 
elected  Israel  to  be  the  people  of  His  covenant,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  tme  religion ;  He  has  revealed  His  law 
throngh  Moses,  and  has  made  known  His  will  through  His 
prophets.  Ood  is  a  loving  Father,  also  a  jost  Jndge  who 
will  punish  the  guilty,  but  He  is  full  of  mercy  toward  tibe 
repentant  sinner.  Our  dnties  toward  God  are to  worship 
Him  alone  as  God,  and  none  else ;  to  lovo,  to  terare  and  to 
obey  Him ;  to  pnt  all  onr  trust  in  Him,  lor  omr  happiness 
here  and  onr  salvation  hereafter; 

The  way  of  life  ia  found  in  the  commandments— the  first 
five  containing  our  duties  toward  God ;  the  last  five,  those 


toward  onr  fellow-men  and  onrscAvea.  It  is  onr  daty  to 
look  upon  all  human  beii^  as  the  children  of  one  eomnum 
Father,  and,  as  such,  to  love  them,  and  to  promote  th«r 
welfare,  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions ;  to  look  upon 
a  fellow-being's  life,  property  and  honor  as  most  sacred 
possessions ;  to  respect  their  religious  convictions^  and  to 
help  them,  when  distressed,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power. 
As  to  ourselves,  it  is  onr  duty  to  consecrate  oorselves,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  servioe  of  God ;  to  preserve  our  hearts 
free  from  evil  desires,  from  envy  and  hatred  ;  to  liTe  in 
sobriety  and  parity,  and  to  devote  oar  energies  to  the  par^ 
suit  of  honraaUe  indnsby. 

The  dispersion  of  Israel  they  consider  as  a  means  lor 
bringing  about  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  referring  to 
the  Messianic  time,  when  all  the  earth  shall  be  redeemed 
from  all  error  and  sin  ;  when  all  shall  learn  to  worship  the 
one  God ;  and  when,  through  obedience  to  His  will,  th«e 
shall  be  established  a  reign  of  peace  and  universal  happi- 
ness (Isaiah  ii.  3-5  ;  xliL  5-7). 

Finally,  the  Hebrews  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  and,  as  already  intimated,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
sool.  Tl^ey  look  npcui  Jesns,  not  as  a  prophet^  halb  as  a 
reformer ;  and  though  they  idways  speak  of  Him  in  the 
highest  terms,  fhey  believe  that  His  coily  intention  was  to 
reform  JndaisuL 

The  largest  temple  in  New  York — in  tact,  the  largest  in 
the  United  States— is  the  "Temple  Emanu-EI,"  on  the 
comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street  This 
is  a  very  imposing  edifice,  in  the  Moorish  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  tendency  towtu-d  the  Gothic,  and  was  built 
some  twelve  years  aga  It  seats  nearly  1,500  persons,  has 
two  school-rooms,  a  meeting-room  for  the  tmsteea^  a  dress- 
ing-room for  the  rabbi,  and  a  meeting-room  for  the  con- 
gregation. It  oost  upward  of  8800,000:  There  are  two 
rabbis  connected  with  the  temple :  Bev.  Dr.  Gottheil — the 
leader  of  the  "reform  movement,"  and  who  has  eoveral 
times  preached  in  Ghristian  ohordiee — whose  salary  is 
810,000  a  year ;  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Adler,  whose  salary  ia 
81,000.  The  "reader"receives  a  salary  of  84.000.  These 
salaries  are  probably  the  highest  paid  in  the  country  for 
the  respective  services.  When  we  oome  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  we  shall  find  many  rabbis  holding  their  posi- 
tions at  81.000,  8S00  and  8600  a  year,  while  in  ihe  very 
small  sooietieB,  that  meet  in  ^nivate  houses,  ihe  amonnt 
paid  will  not  be  over  8200  ot  8300,  the  rabbi  employing 
himself  in  some  secular  business  dnring  the  week-day^  in 
order  to  eke  ont  his  living. 

I  oome  now  to  speak  of  the  Hebrew  charities  in  the 
great  metropolis,  a  subject  that  is  really  worthy  of  more 
space  than  can  be  allotted  to  the  whole  of  this  article. 
The  Jews,  as  a  role,  prefer  to  obtain  any  aid  they  may 
require  from  their  own  people  ;  and,  with  the  various  insti- 
tutions whose  doors  stand  open  to  reoeiTe  ihe  nnfwtnnate 
of  the  race,  ii  would  seem  to  be  a  Jew's  own  fault  if,  bdog 
worthy,  he  fidled  to  obtain  help  from  those  of  bis  own 
faith.  Incidentally  it  may  be  interesting  in  this  oonneo> 
tion  to  refer  to  a  very  high  compliment  passed  upon  the 
Hebrews  by  Mayor  Ely,  some  three  years  ago,  and 
published  in  the  Irish  American,  a  New  Tork  Catholic 
newspaper.  He  said,  *■  The  Jews  form  ten  per  cent  of  onr 
population,  and  contribute  less  than  one  per  cent  to  the 
criminal  olassea"  An  investigaticm  made  by  the  Mayn 
at  the  time  led  to  the  discovery  that  there  were  in  Bdlevue 
Hospital  895  patients,  of  which  only  one  was  a  Jew ;  Char- 
ity H<»pital,  9i5  patients,  S  Jews  ;  Homceopathic  Hospital, 
601  patients,  no  Jews ;  Nursery,  1,017  inmates,  no  Jews ; 
Hart's  Island  Hospital,  883  patients,  no  Jews ;  City  Prisoa, 
485  prisoners,  8  Jews  ;  Workhouse,  1,178  inmates,  7  Jews ; 
Peoitealuury.  1.110  pri*n«^^12^^.^jj^j,^  l.«7 
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pauper^  and  no  JTem.  Oat  of  8,0CJ  persons,  there  vere 
only  83  Jews. 

The  Hebrew  oliarities  are  all  sapported  by  private  dona- 
tioBS  and  membership  feea,  and  there  is  never  any  want  of 
money  for  carrying  on  any  of  the  instifeutiona.  Each  of 
the  higor  sooietiee  has  an  aoxiliary  society  of  ladies  vhioh 
aapplio^  irithont  ooel^  all  the  linen  eloihing,  bedolothee, 
flhbit^  eto.,  tiiai  are  reqn^ed,  making  up  tiie  nutariali 
ready  tor  nse,  themselves. 

Id  this  matter  of  the  distribntion  of  charitable  aid,  the 
Ghiistians  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  their  Jewish 
bretbreD.    What,  for  mabanoe,  does  a  poor  Ohriatian,  a 
stranger  in  the  oity  and  in  need  of  aid,  do  to  obtain  assist- 
anoe  ?  He  has  some  idea  that  there  is  a  society  suited  to 
his  partionlar  case,  and  if  he  had  at  hand  the  good-eized 
directory  of  snoh  enterprises,  he  oonld  probably  soon  find 
oat  vh«e  it  was  situated.  Not  having  it,  not  wishing  to 
Ilk  pnrdy  pnUio  aid  and  be  reoeiTed*  leoelpted  for  and 
dnly  ticketed  in  some  mnnicipal  ehari^,  he  may  give  way 
to  dinipation,  perhaps  crime,  and  drift  from  bad  to  worse, 
all  for  the  want  of  a  little  wise  help  and  kindly  advice 
given  at  the  proper  time,  from  the  proper  sonroa  How 
is  it  with  the  Hebrew  ?   He  oomes  here,  a  strapger,  and 
needs  help  at  once.    He  speaks  of  his  forlorn  condi- 
tio to  the  Srst  Israelite  he  meets,  and  that  man  is  sore  to 
know  this  one  thing  :  he  may  not  know  exactly  how,  or 
even  exactly  where,  his  poor  friend  is  to  obtain  the  need- 
ful aadstanoe,  bat  ha  does  know  that  there  is  a  headqaar- 
tan  to  whioh  every  Jew  ean  wend  his  way,  and,  if  really 
Hmttiog,  be  sure  of  receiving  assistanoe— that  is  the 
offioa  of  the  ■*  United  Hebrew  Charities, "  in  Eighth  Street, 
near  Second  Avenaa   This  organization  ostensibly  em- 
braces bnt  five  BooietieB :  the  "  Hebrew  Benevolent  and 
Orphan  Asylum  Society,"  the  "  Hebrew  Benevolent  Fuel 
Aaaoeiation,"  the  "Hebrew  Belief  Sooiefy,"  and  the 
"Young  Indies*  Charitable  Union."  It  may  be  called, 
kowevar,  the  Hetnow  charitable  exchange  for  a  call  for 
aid  of  any  kind,  if  it  oan  be  answered  at  aU,  can  be  an- 
swered by  the  "  United  Hebrew  GharitieoL'*  If  a  man  is 
sio^  they  arad  him  to  the  hospital ;  if  he  is  a  married 
man  and  oat  of  work,  they  pension  him  for  a  time  until 
he  finds  employment ;  if  he  needs  fuel,  they  give  it  to 
him ;  if  he  is  old  and  without  friends,  they  place  him  in 
the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  ;  if  children  are  left 
orphans,  they  go  to  the  Juvenile  Asylum ;  or  if  a  poor 
Jewess  finds  herself  aboat  to  become  a  mother,  she  will 
find  quiet,  privaoy  and  the  best  attendance  under  the  aus- 
pices  of  the  "  Ladies'  X^ying-in  Belief  Society." 

The  method  of  wwk  adopted  Iqr  the."United  Hebrew 
Oharitiea  "  is  as  f  dlows :  The  oify  is  divid^  into  tweuty-one 
diBtriots,  each  of  which  has  a  chairman.   The  person  ap- 
jdying  for  relief  at  the  main  office  in  Eighth  Street  fills 
oat  a  blank,  giving  his  name,  residence,  place  of  birth, 
states  how  long  he  has  been  in  the  country,  how  long  in 
the  city,  age,  occupation,  number  of  children,  how  many 
attend  school,  and  the  cause  of  his  distress.   Aid  is  not 
given  to  single  men,  unless  they  are  incapacitated  from 
working  by  sickness.   This  blank  is  then  taken  by  the 
apl^ioant  to  the  ehairman  of  the  disbiofc  in  which  he  »- 
sidsg,  and  the  chairman  investigates  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments and  sends  back  his  report  to  the  superintoident; 
If  there  is  need  of  Immediate  assistance  the  chapman  is 
eiapowered  to  purchase  necessaries,  or  pay  out  money  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollara    There  are  many 
peosioners  on  their  books — widows  and  heads  of  house- 
holds unable  to  work — who  receive  a  stated  amount  each 
month.   Uany  Hebrew  emigrants  coming  to  this  country, 
failing  to  better  th^  condition,  are  returned  to  the  Old 
'VCtnld,  or  tamsfsmd  from  this  mty  to  some  other  part  of 


the  Union  where  they  have  Mends  and  better  opportuni- 
ties to  make  a  living.  Of  the  2,000  applications  for  relief 
during  (be  past  year,  407  came  from  emigrants  and  289 
from  widows.  One  hundred  and  flfiy  persons  were  pro- 
vided with  passage  to  various  places.  Among  the  supplies 
disMbated  to  the  poox  daring ,  the  year  vera  1,200  paira 
of  shoes,  400  dresses,  4^  pairs  of  stocUngs,  ooats,  oom- 
fortablei^  [oloakii^  drws-good^  oanton-flannel,  oalioo,  eta 
Ifedioine  was  famished  the  sick,  and  a  few  loans  given  to 
worthy  persons  who  were  able  to  give  some  security  as  to 
repayment.  This  latter  method  of  assistance  is  something 
new  to  the  society,  and  has  not  been  as  sucoessfnl  in  ite 
operation  as  it  was  anticipated  it  would  ba 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  is  situatod  on  the  comer  of  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  Street.  Although  It  Was 
founded  and  is  supported  by  Hebrews,  it  is  not,  strictly 
speakings  a  sectarian  institution.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  abont  thirty  per  cenL  of  other  religions  than  the 
Jewish  represented  within  its  walls ;  and  in  times  past  as 
many  as  forty  per  cent,  of  the  patients  have  been  outside 
of  the  Hebrew  faith.  It  was  incorporated  in  1852.  Cases 
of  accident  are  received  at  all  time&  There  is  a  large  and 
exceedingly  e£Bcient  dispensary  connected  with  the  hoe- 
pital,  where  medical  advice  and  medicine  are  gratuitously 
given  to  the  poor  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  Jjast  year 
there  were  had  ovw  23,000  oonaultations,  and  nearly  22,000 
prescriptions  were  ffwa  out  Tha  ohildren's  department 
of  the  dispensary  is  attended  to  one  mala  and  three 
funale  physicians,  via,  Di;  D.  &.  Davidson,  Anna  A  An- 
gell,  Mary  Putnam  Jacoby  and  \lotoria  A  White.  Of  the 
six  physicians  employed  in  the  hospital  {oopar,  two  are  of 
the  Hebrew  faith  and  ionr  are  not.  In  the  last  lepotfc  it  is 
stated : 

"  The  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Uolon,  so  suooeBsfuUy 
Inangnrated  last  year,  contemplates  the  annual  ooUeotlon  of  gifts 
tor  hospital  purposes,  by  brlngtog  the  olaiois  of  these  Instltntloiis 
slmultaDoously  before  the  public  It  regards  the  slek  and  suiter- 
Ingot  whatever  raoe  or  creed  as  entitled  to  equal  sympaOiy  and 
support,  and  att«ds  an  opportunl^  to  all  Classes  of  our  oltlzeDs 
to  contribute  and  aid  In  the  support  of  oharltles  whhdi  ace  an 
honor  and  a  benefit  to  the  entire  community.  It  presents  a  noble 
ezamplo,  and  a  grand  Illustration  of  the  progress  of  liberal 
thought  and  action,  to  see  men  of  oil  creeds  imite  for  one  oommoa 
purpose  in  behalf  of  suffering  mankind,  bringing  their  otierings 
ot  charity  upon  one  altar.  Thus  prejudices  will  be  eradicated, 
barriers  removed,  and  the  virtues  ot  all  men  reoognlzed  without 
discrimination  as  to  race  w  soot," 

Tlie  result  of  the  year's  colleotions  was  about  S15,000 
reoeired  as  designated,  and  $10,000  as  undesignated,  oon* 
tribntions. 

"The  tlO.000  coliected  as  undesignated  funds,"  says  the  re* 
port,  "were  divided  among  the  institutions  sharing  in  the  l>ene- 
Qts  ot  the  association,  according  to  the  number  ot  hospital  days 
free  patients  were  treated  In  the  beds  of  each  hospital  for  the  year 
preceding.  It  was  here  that  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  occupied  the 
proud  position  ot  twing  placed  foremost  on  the  Us^  having  d<»is 
the  most  ot  its  work  gratuitously,  showing  that  over  nloe^flve 
per  cent  of  the  entire  numt>er  ot  patients  in  that  year  were  treated 
without  pay>  It  was  upon  this  meritorious  reoord  that  the  Dis- 
tribution Oommlttee  of  the  Union  awarded  ^500,  oir  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  undeslgoated  wdlectlona,  to  our  hospttal.'' 

Of  the  1,600  patients  treated  hut  year,  546  were  from 
Germany,  34A  from  Bnssia,  281  were  born  in  ttus  oonntry, 
and  the  balance  were  from  almost  every  other  part  of  fba 
world.  Among  the  occupations  given  of  the  patients  I 
fiud  128  domestics,  166  housewives,  an  actress,  2  artists,  1 
cantor,  1  minister,  1  reporter,  1  sheriff,  13  teachers,  18 
waiters,  and  there  were  369  who  had  no  occupation. 

During  this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  Act  has  been 
passed  giving  the  Hospital  for  a  nominsl  rent  a  part  of  the 
faloek  boanded  hj  Sixtgr-seventh  and  Siidg^eighth  Straeti^ 
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and  Lexington  and  Third  Aveniies.  Upon  this  ground 
there  will  be  erected  a  Home  for  Cbronio  Inralida.  At 
present  there  is  not  snfSoient  aocommodation  for  this  class 
td  patients,  thongh  tbey  are  ocoaaionaUy  taken. 

Xn  otmneotkm  with  the  hospital  there  has  been  started 
within  the  past  two  montlu  *'  The  Monnt  ^nai  Training 
School  for  Norses."  This  has  for  its  object  the  giving  of 
a  noble  and  InoratiTe  employment  to  womoi,  Jewesses 
espeoiaUj,  though  no  snifaible  applicant  is  refused  on 
aoooant  of  creed.   The  pupils,  during  their  two  years* 
course  of  training,  live  in  a  prirate  house  on  Lexington 
Avenue*  near  the  hospital,  where  they  are  boarded  and 
lodged  gratuitously.    The  training  is  given  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital  and  at  the  home,  and  the  nurses  must  be 
single  women,  or  widows,  whose 
bhUdten,  if  th^  have  any,  are 
ptopetfy  lanrided  t<a.  The 
pay  for  the  first  year  is  99  a 
month,  fax  the  second  year  fI5 
a  month.  This  sum  is  allowed 
for  text-books,  dress,  etc.,  and 
is  not  intended  for  wages,  it 
being  considered  that  the  edu- 
cation given  is  a  full  equivalent 
for  their  services. 

It  will  doubtless  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  in  just  what  this 
training  o(nuiBt&  Theinstroo- 
tion  inolndes : 

1.  The  dressing  of  blisters,  bruns, 
sores  and  woonds ;  the  appUoaUon 
of  lomentatkms,  ponlttoes,  onps 
and  leeohes. 

9.  The  admlnlstraUon  of  eoemao 
and  use  of  eatheter. 

8.  The  management  of  appllanoes 
for  uterine  oomplalnts. 

4.  The  beet  method  of  friction  to 
the  body  and  extremities. 

5.  The  management  of  helpless 
patients;  maUng  beds,  morlng, 
changing,  giving  baths  In  bed, 
preventing  and  dressing  bed- 
sores, and  managing  positions. 


6.  ffftni<*glng_  mftMng  bandSgOS 

and  rollers,  lining  ol  splints. 

7,  Vke  preparing^  oot^g  sod 
servlag  of  delleaeles  lOr  the  riok. 

Th^  are  also  given  instmo- 
tion  in  the  best  practical  me- 
thods of  supplying  fresh  air, 
wanning  and  ventilating  mtk- 
rooms  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
are  taught  to  take  care  of  rooms 
and  wards,  in  keeping  all  nten- 
sils  perfectly  clean  and  disin- 
fected ;  to  make  aoennte  ob- 
servations and  reports  to  the 
physician  of  Uie  slate  of  the  se- 
cretions^ expectoration,  jmlse^ 
shin,  appetite,  temperatore  of 
the  body,  intelligeno^  as  de- 
lirium or  stupor,  bre^hing, 
sleep,  oondition  of  vonndsi 
eruptions,  fcffmation  of  matter, 
effect  of  die^  m  of  stimnlanfik 
or  of  medicines ;  and  to  Issa 
the  management  at  ecmvales- 
cents. 

The  teaobing  fi  given  tiy  vis- 
iting and  resident  phjaidsns 
and  surgeons  at  the  bedside  of  the  patients,  and  by  the 
superintendent  and  head  nurses.  Lectures,  reaitaitions 
and  demonstrationa  take  plaoe  ftcm  time  to  tim^  and  ex- 
amioations  at  stated  periods. 

"When  the  full  term  of  two  yean  fs  ended,  the  nurses 
thos  trained  can  choose  tiuir  own  field  of  labor  either 
in  hospitali^  in  private  fAmHi^*^  or  in  district  mming 
among  the  poor.  On  leaving  the  aohool  and  on  pMsing 
ui  examination,  they  eaoh  xeoeiTe  a  diploma  signed  by  the 
Examining  Board  and  by  a  Oommittee  of  Uw  Board  tA 
Maoagera. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  charitable  institnticnu  con- 
ducted by  the  Hebrewa  ia  their  Orphan  Asylom,  on  the 
oomw  of  Bevenfy-eeventh  Btoeet  and  Third  Arvma,  At 
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preasEt  thare  are  about  800  iomates— 194  boys  and 
111  girls;  44  are  foil  orphans,  262  half  orphans,  and 
there  are  two  eases  in  irhioh  both  parents  are  liriog. 
About  80  of  the  total  nnmber  attend  the  pnblio  grammar 
Bohool  in  the  neighbarhood,  40  go  to  the  pnblio  primary 
whool,  irhile  the  little  children  are  tanght  in  the  bnilding. 
The  deportment  and  aohcdanhip  displayed  by  the  Jevish 
cbndmx  who  iitiend  the  pntdio  schools  is  vouched  for  in 
■written  communications  from  principals  and  teachers  con- 
nected with  aohools  Noa.  53,  42  and  70.  At  the  hoqe  the 
pnpila  remain  in  school  (with  the  exception  of  an  hour  for 
dinner)  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nearly  fonr 
in  the  afternoon,  while  from  four  until  six  in  the  ereuioj; 
they  are  almost  daily  instructed  in  German  and  Hebrew. 
It  would  certainly  seem  that 
this  is  fur  too  much  "head 
voric"  to  impose  upon  chil- 
dren.' There  are  very  few  pro- 
foniciul  scholars  who  work  as 
hard  as  tiiat,  and  such  appli- 
cation would  certainly,  in  the 
long  nm,  kill  either  man  or 
boy. 

When  the  boys  have  com- 
I^ated  their  education,  at  the 
aga  of  fonrteoL  ox  fifteen,  they 
ue  provided  witii  positions  in 
the  oniside  mold.  If  a  boy 
^hee  to  enter  mereantUe  life, 
hd  u  placed  with  some  prom- 
uiont  merchant ;  if  to  be  a 
hutker,  in  a  banking-honse ; 
^  ha  prefers  one  of  the  trades, 
^  is  Bent  to  some  prominent 

^  in  that  partionlar  bnsi- 

'Kas.,  The  boy  can  choose  his 

own  fntoze  occupation.  For 

theflntyear  all  tiw  boys,  who 

*n  ipprentioed  to  thmr  difibr- 

«t  employers,  reoeiTe  ^4  a 
after  that  their  salary 

^  niwd  according  as  they  de- 


serra.  Some  reodve  S5,  $6, 
and  87  a  we^  and  aavenl,  in 
good  positions,  get  a  present 
of  975  or  SlOO  at  the  new 
year.  The  half-ori^uma  use 
most  of  tiieir  earnings  toward 
the  support  of  their  surviving 
parent,  while  those  who  are 
alone  in  the  world,  vith  the 
thriftiness  peculiar  to  the  raw, 
lay  by  all  they  can  save  as  a 
stepping-stone  toward  inde- 
pendenca  Of  the  fifty-flve 
lads  sent  out  by  the  institntitm 
during  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  all.  with  the  exception 
of  four  or  Ave,  are  doing  welL 
Nowand  then  a  boy  will  aainre 
to  be  a  rabbi.  In  that  case, 
after  receiving  a  very  careful 
common  school  education,  he 
is  sent  to  the  theological  scbotA 
in  this  (Hty,  and  from  thanoa 
I«obabIy  to  the  College  at  Cin- 
cinnati, the  only  high-grade 
educational  establishment  in 
the  country  for  the  speoaal 
education  of  young  men  who  desire  to  be  rabbis.  The 
knowledge  necessary  to  fill  such  a  position  may  briefly 
be  said  to  consist  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  BibH  a  great  knowledge  of  Biblical  history,  and 
post-Biblical  history,  and,  finally,  most  difficult  of  all,  a 
thorou^  aoqoaitttanoe  with  the  Talmud,  which  compriwe 
the  fundamental  code  ot  the  Jewish  oivU  and  oanoniMl 
law.  It  is  sddom,  howemr,  that  oi  the  <»phana  daet 
to  become  "leveruids."  One  quarter  ot  them  select  tradcft. 
while  the  balance  enter  on  some  meramtile  or  profosdopal 
pnrsm 

Connected  with  the  bnilding  is  a  printing;  establishment 
carried  on  the  inmates,  in  chaise  of  a  competent  tore* 
man.  Here  nearly  alt  the  annual  iep(nt^  oiroulara,  notiees. 
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etc.,  of  the  Torions  Hebrew  institntions  in  the  dtj  are 
printed,  ftnd  mnoli  work  ia  done  for  ontddera  Here 
there  is  a  ahoe-shop,  where  manj  of  the  boys  enter  on  the 
trade  of  shoemaking,  and  prodooe  speoimens  of  work  that 
wonU  do  credit  to  any  first-olass  establishment. 

The  accommodations  at  the  Asjlnm  have  proved  insuffi- 
cient for  the  inoreasing  number  of  applioanta  Nearly  two 
blocks  of  imiper^  hare  recently  been  pnrdiased  on  Tenth 
Avaane,  between  One  Hundred  and  Tbirfy-sixth  and  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-e^hth  StieetB,  where  a  new  building 
is  to  be  at  onoe  erected.  To  meet  tiiis  expense,  bonds  were 
lately  issued,  bearing  three  per  cent  interest,  to  be  re- 
deemed in  thirty  years.  Nearly  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  were  taken  at  once,  and  several  bequests  have  been 
added  to  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  this  great  demand. 
The  buildings  will  be  completed  in  about  a  year  from  the 
present  time. 

A  somewhat  peculiar  method  of  raising  funds  for  the 
Orphan  Asylum  is  alluded  to  in  last  year's  report.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who  in  life  were 
near  and  dear  to  their  representativea^  and  also  those  who 
leave  the  world  without  ofibpring,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished the  "Orphan  Asylom  Memorial  Fnnd/'  to  which 
the  benevolently  inclined  oontribate  as  they  fe<^  disposed. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  donor's  death,  or  his  appointee, 
what  ia  called  the  mourner's  Jahr-Zeit  EaddWit  is  recited 
at  the  evening  and  morning  services.  The  names  of  the 
deceased  persons  are  entered  in  a  register  kept  for  the  pni>> 
pose^  and  also  plaoed  on  a  tablet  known  as  the  "  Memorial 
T^Uet" 

As  fhe  Hebrew  is  generous  in  his  care  of  the  unpro- 
teoted  young,  so  he  is  particular  in  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition M  the  helpless  old.  The  present  "  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Hebrews"  (an  illustration  of  which  is  given  in 
this  article),  is  pleasantly  situated  at  Avenue  A  and  Eighfy- 
seventh  Street  I  say  the  present  home ;  for  they,  too,  are 
to  have  a  new  building  on  Ninth  Avenue  between  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Ten  lots  have  been  pnrdhased,  upon  which  a  suitable  build- 
ing is  to  ba  erected,  llunonghly  adapted  to  the  wonts  of 
the  aged  and  inflnn.  The  front  of  the  house  will  be  126 
feet  long.  On  either  side  will  be  a  win^^  one  for  the  males 
and  the  other  for  the  females ;  and  the  dioiDg-rooms. 
reception-rooms,  parlors,  etc.  will  be  constructed  on  the 
most  approved  and  tasteful  plans.  A  hundred  thousand 
dollars  but  a  short  time  ago  was  wanted  to  meet  the  ex- 
.penses  of  tiiis  enterprisa  The  Hebrews  prompffyttune 
forward  and  snbs<»ibed  975,000  on  the  spot 

In  this  "  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  "  the  inmates  seem 
to  enjoy  a  better  state  ol  health  than  other  aged  persons 
under  like  conditions,  At  the  preaant  time  thoo  are  18 
r^ular  inmates  between  the  ages  of  80  and  90  years ;  81 
between  70  and  80 ;  and  16  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70 
yearsL  The  average  age  is  about  74.  Of  the  8  inmates 
who  died  during  t^e  past  year  the  average  age  was  81 
years. 

Situated  diagonally  opposite,  a  block  or  two  away,  is 
the  "House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  carried  on  under 
Bonutu  Catholic  anspicea.  Xo  this  institution  the  super- 
intendent of  the  *'  Home  for  the  Aged  "  for  several  years 
has  flKpressed  his  indebtedness.  Yery  often  the  Sisters 
send  over  traits  or  flowers  from  their  *garden,  vegetables 
from  their  farmi  and  sometimes,  when  there  is  any  sewing 
to  be  done  for  the  old  people,  willing  hands  are  found 
ready  to  do  it,  from  the  same  source.  Here,  offlrtainly,  is 
B  potent  illustration  of  the  mating  of  two  extremea  in 
theology  on  the  high  pathway  of  humanity  :  the  orthodox 
Jew  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  representative  (tf  the  dd, 
histOTieal,  ecvemonlal  Caith  tm  the  other. 


The  neighborhood  has  several  prominent  breweries. 
From  these  a  keg  of  beer  very  often  comas  for  the  nss  of 
snoh  of  the  old  people  as  have  been  used  to  that  beverage 
or  feel  the  need  of  it  in  the  absence  of  a  more  powcartul 
stimulant 

The  readers  of  this  article  who  peruse  tiie  leading  reli* 
gious  metropolitan  journals  must  have  noticed,  now  and 
then,  a  ory  for  more  misnnuoy  eflbrt  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.  While  there  is  an  immense  aetinty  in  the  my 
of  church  building  and  ohnrdh  woA  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  the  lower  part  of  the  metropdi^  except  in  ran 
instances,  has  been  left  to  take  oare  of  itself.  The  Bomsn 
Oatholios,  with  their  almost  perfect  system  of  organised 
effort,  and  provwbial  long-sightedness  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  future,  are  not  open  to  this  charge^  They  have  not 
put  all  their  handsome  churches  up-town,  but  have  seat- 
tered  a  few  in  the  lower  wards  to  meet  Uie  wants  of  the 
residents  who  jstill,  from  necessity  or  choice,  remain  in 
that  porticm  of  the  oity.  Bo,  too^  with  the  E|daeopslisni^ 
eapeeially  the  Inancb  of  that  denomination  called  "EQgh 
Church  they  are  mtoing  on  this  fidd  of  wuk  with  aa 
eamestaess  that  shows  their  belief  in  its  neoesBlfy.  Effisb 
in  the  same  direction  are  gradually  being  made  bf  eleIg]^ 
men  of  other  denominations. 

The  Hebrews  long  ago  recognized  the  need  for  missioii- 
ary  enterprise  in  the  particular  section  alluded  to.  In 
ISMwaa  started  the  "Hebrew  School  Association."  It 
was  <»iginally  established  with  the  view  of  oounteraeting 
certain  proselyting  eflforts  that  were  being  made  \fy  oiw  or 
two  churches  np-town,  in  so  far  as  those  efforts  were  made 
^^ainst  the  children  of  Jewish  pwent^  living  on  the  eaat 
side  of  the  oity.  The  first  school  was  established  (n 
Avenue  C,  near  Fourth  Street,  where  it  still  exists.  Vt> 
perly  speaking,  two  schools  are  held  here — one  in  the  after- 
noon and  one  in  the  evening.  Other  schools  are  nov 
located  at  105  East  Broadway,  64  East  Fourth  Street,  sad 
816  West  Thirty-sixth  Street  The  inangurators  of  this 
movement  were  the  Bev.  S.  U.  Isaacs,  Mr.  H.  Eohn»  and 
othraa.  Originally  Uu  idea  was  to  teach  Hebrew,  the 
Jeirish  rdigion  and  tiio  general  brandies  of  edoeatiin. 
This  idea  was,  however,  v^  soon  abandmed,  and  tbs 
schools  are  now  conducted  as  purely  religious  sishools  for 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  religion,  thongh 
at  one  or  two  of  them  something  is  afforded  in  tbe 
way  of  industrial  education,  mainly  teaching  the  girls 
sewing.  The  poorer  children  are  supplied  with  dotlung, 
and  their  parents  or  families  are  oooasionally  giTsn 
a8sistano&  About  a  thousand  pupils  now  attend  these 
schools  (the  sessions  being  from  fonr  to  six,  and  in 
Uie  evening  so  that  the  children  oan  attend  tlie  pnblie 
sdiodls  as  wdl),  and  thoe  are  thirfy  teaohm  employsd. 
The  age  of  the  attendants  is  bom  dght  to  thirteen,  sad 
the  instmotion  may  be  said  to  resemble  very  mndi  that 
which  is  given  in  the  Snnday-eohools  of  the  beet  ordored 
Hebrew  oongregations.  They  have  exhibitions  onoe  or 
twice  a  year,  and  prizes  are  distributed  Ua  fidthbd  study 
and  meritorious  conduct 

Another  effort  made  to  reach  the  heathen  ^brew  on 
the  east  side,  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  city,  is  the  "Don- 
town  Sabbath-sohool,"  located  on  the  top  floor  of  105 
East  Broadwi^.  This  is  conducted  nnder  the  auQdoes  o( 
Temple  Emanu-EL  It  ms  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
last  December,  and  ia  now  prospering  well  and  dmng  a 
reaUy  good  work  for  the  class  whidi  it  aims  to  reach.  Its 
prime  objeot  is  to  inculcate  habits  of  cleanliness.  Warm 
baths  are  given  the  children,  moat  of  whom  are  betwaea 
six  and  ten  years  of  age.  They  are  given  dean  dothes, 
tai^t  how  to  oomb  tiieir  hair,  reodve  lessons  in  singuift 
and  obtain  refreshment  in  the  ah»(e  of  hot^eoflbe  and 
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Tienna  bread-ftnd-bntter.  Shoee,  dresses,  hoods,  hats, 
miUeiu^  stockingB,  tmdergarments  and  towels  are  given 
awtkj,  tatd  every  effort  is  made  to  lift  the  ohild  oat  of  the 
social  slotigh  of  despond  into  vbioh,  almost  of  necessify, 
he  is  obliged  to  wallow,  in  that  ihiokljHWtUedi  neglected 
part  <d  New  Xcttk. 

"The  Tonng  Men's  Hebvew  Asaooiation,"  eatabliahed 
some  aeren  yeais  ago,  has  for  its  olqeet  the  educational 
and  aooial  benefit  ol  the  yonnger  Jews  in  the  great  me- 
tropolis. At  present  there  are  abont  1,200  members,  and 
the  Boeiety  is  growing  so  great  in  importance  and  nsefal- 
ness  that  the  proposition  has  been  made  to  purchase 
groand  and  ereot  a  new  bailding  for  tho  Association,  at  a 
cost  of  S6O,00Ol  They  have  free  classes  for  instmotion  in 
the  modem  langnages,  book-keeping  and  phonography  ; 
there  are  leotnres  on  Jewish  history,  and  instruction  in 
Hebrew.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  bowling-alleys,  reading* 
KK«n  aad  libnu^.  Tlie  yearly  does  are  &n  doUars  tot  aot- 
ire  and  three  dollars  for  associate  memberaL  There  are 
literary  societies  connected  with  the  main  society  which 
meet  erery  week.  This  Society  is  non-sectarian ;  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  Ohristians  who  belong  to  it  as  asso- 
ciate members ;  tbey  have  all  the  privileges,  except  that 
of  voting.  One  of  the  speotid  features  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  its  annual  series  of  lectures  in  the  Winter  months. 
Among  the  leetniers  last  season  w«re  gentlemm  represent- 
ing such  diTerse  views  as  Dr.  Slendes,  Professor  Dtnemns, 
ex-Jodgs  Isaaisa,  Bct.  Bobert  OoUyer,  Professor  Janeway, 
Hon.  Lotiier  B.  Marsh  and  Anthony  R  Byett.  The 
Sooie^  immdei  sitnations  for  clerks,  and  there  is  now  on 
foot  an  effort  to  start,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  on  the 
east  side,  a  large  coffee-room,  where  cheap  food  and  good 
coffee  can  be  obtained  by  the  poor  young  man,  and  where 
he  can  read  the  papers,  smoke,  possibly  play  checkers  and 
backgammon,  and  thus  be  kept  away  from  the  temptations 
of  the  liqnor  saloon. 

Though  the  "  Benai  Berith  "  (Sons  of  the  Covenant)  is 
a  urtional  sooie^,  its  work  is  of  such  a  magnitude  and  its 
impoteaee  so  great  in  New  York  (hat  an  ^naion  to  it  in 
this  article  will  n6t  be  out  of  places  It  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  tbirty*five  years,  and  its  objects  are  the  mutual 
assistance,  the  culture  and  edooatioa  of  its  members.  The 
eoDsiatory  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  of  which  New 
Tork  is  the  first  There  are  828  lodges,  comprising  a 
membership  of  nearly  30,000,  about  one-third  of  the 
Domber  being  in  New  York.  Widows  are  entitled  to 
Taonve  an  endowment  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  the 
amount  varying  in  the  difEarent  diatticts  from  Vl.OOO  to 
91,60Ql  Leetnres  and  sooial  entertainments  are  given  in 
the  different  lodgea  There  are  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  in  eseh  distriot,  and  oftentimes  the  lodges  haTe 
Eepaiate  libraries  of  their  own.  Some  idea  of  tho  work  of 
tiiis  braerolent  organization  can  be  formed  when  it  is 
stated  Uiat,  since  its  existence,  it  has  given  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars  to  widows,  and  toward  the  support  of  its  sick 
members. 

Then  is  another  Society,  also  national  in  its  oharocter, 
bnt  which  does  much  of  its  work  from  New  Tork,  and  that 
is  tiie  "  Board  of  Delegatea."  This  is  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen,  fnan  all  parts  of  the  oonntry,  reprcsoiting  what  is 
called  Uie  "Union  of  Amoioan  Hebrew  CJongregations," 
wUdi  is  composed  ol  members  of  all  the  leading  synagogues 
and  temples  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  hoard  to  look  after  the  political  and  social  rights  of 
the  Jews,  to  see  that  they  are  not  oppressed  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  that  they  receive  in  this  oonntry  all 
tlw  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Its  functions  are 
entirely  diplomatio,  and  its  business  and  correspondence 
ittogeOier  with  the  United  States  Qovemment. 


To  the  Jevra  mnst  be  given  the  credit  of  starting,  some 
thirteen  years  ago,  the  iastitQtion  for  the  improved  in- 
struction of  deaf  mutes,  or  by  what  is  commonly  called 
"the  oral  method."  Althoagh  this  admirable  system  was 
no  novel  thing  in  Europe,  having  been  in  successful  lue 
for  more  than  a  century  in  most  of  the  sdux^  for  the  dea^ 
it  wss  new  to  America.  This  institution,  which  began 
with  a  very  small  number  of  pnpila,  is  now  the  largest 
articnlation  school  on  this  continent  It  will  soon  remove 
to  a  new  building,  occnpying  the  entire  front  of  the  block 
on  the  west  side  of  Lexington  Avenue,  between  Sixfy- 
seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  Streets. 

Hebrew  club  life  in  the  great  metropolis  may  be  said  to 
be  represented  by  four  prominent  clubs  :  the  "  Harmonic,** 
on  Forty-second  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues ; 
the  "  Standard, "  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty- 
third  Street ;  the  "Progress,**  on  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Fifty-second  Street;  and  the  "Frenasohaft,"  on  the 
comer  of  Third  Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  Street  Then 
there  are  probably  five  or  six  smaller  olubs  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  initiation  fee  varies  from  $100  to 
$50  a  year,  and  the  average  number  of  members  is  pro- 
bably 250.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  provided  with  a 
library  and  reading-room,  and  several  liave  billiard-rooms, 
card-rooms,  bowling-alleys  and  a  restaurant  attached.  In 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months  there  are  given  entertain- 
ments of  various  kinds — notably  private  theatricals  and 
ImIIs— to  which  the  H^rew,  who  is  by  nature  a  domestic 
man,  ddights  in  bringing  his  wii^  sister  or  lady  friends. 

In  New  Tork  CSty  the  Jews  have  three  weekly  news- 
papers—the Jewish  Messenger,  the  American  B^^reutf  and 
the  Hebt^  Leader,  The  former  is  the  oldest  publication, 
and  is  the  leading  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  established  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the  Bev. 
S.  M.  Isaacs,  and  circulates  abont  7,000  cofoes.  The 
Leader  ia  ten  years  old,  and  the  American  &brmD  two  years. 
Their  oircnlation  is  about  2,000  each. 

The  question  ia  sometimes  adced  in  a  sneering  tcme^ 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  poor  Jew?"  Though  it  is  intended 
to  wound  the  ledings  of  the  Hebrew  raee,  it  should  sorely 
be  a  matter  of  pride  amongst  them,  if  it  were  really  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  poor.  It  would  speak  volumes  for 
the  thriftiness  of  a  tribe  if  its  members  oould  say  they  bad 
not  amongst  them  those  which  Christ  has  said  would 
always  be  found  with  us.  But  the  Jews,  as  a  race,  are  not 
rich.  There  are  a  goodly  number  of  the  higher  rank  that 
are  very  wealthy,  but  there  are  an  immense  number  who 
walk  through  a  dreary  life  with  poverty  for  a  constant 
companimL  The  poorest,  the  most  nnfwtnnate,  the  most 
ignorant  and  the  most  nndean— of  ootinw  I  am  speaking 
only  as  a  class,  there  are  exceptions  amongst  them— «I6 
the  Polish  Jews  who  dwell  on  the  east  side  of  the  d^, 
mostly  in  the  Tenth  Ward.  The  population  of  that  ward  is 
about  50,000,  and  I  am  told  on  pretty  good  authority  that 
one-quarter  of  that  number  are  Polish  and  Bnssian  Jews, 
This  section  of  the  city,  in  fact,  has  received  the  sobriquet 
of  "New  Jerusalem."  They  work,  and  it  is  complained 
very  cheaply,  at  oigar-making,  bnt  meet  Urgdy  at  sewing 
on  ready-m^  goods  txa  the  large  retail  dothlng-hoasesL 
They  are  somewhat  fond  of  litigation,  bnt  settle  their  dis- 
putes without  the  ud  of  a  lawyer.  Th^  are  Orthodox  in 
their  religion,  and  obey  the  rules  of  thdr  faith,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  with  the  greatest 
strictness.  The  Jewidi  Sabbath  begins  at  sundown  Friday 
night  and  ends  at  sundown  Saturday  night  While  the 
wealthier  Hebrews  employ  Ohristian  help  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work  of  cooking  the  meals  for  the  day  of  rest  and  wor- 
ship, the  poor  Jews  coc^  moat  of  their  food  beforehand, 
though  tbsj  employ  poor  women  in  the..n^gbQrhoc|d  to 
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Borul  Society" — mnotiter  Hebrew  oharitf 
— ^flndinfir  nat  *t  last  in  the  Jewa'  Gemft* 
bexj,  Bt.ym.ie,  at  £aat  New  Tork. 

This  is  bnt  a  brief  aooonnt  of  Jndusm 
in  the  great  metropolis,  bat  its  very  l»ie<- 
nesa  will  aarre  to  set  forth  in  stronger 
light  the  w<nk  that  the  Hebrewi  are  doing 
to  anooor  and  elevate  their  raoe.  The 
qnietneaa  with  which  their  great  enter- 
prisee  are  oarried  on  is  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  an  oatsider.  New  baildingv 
are  planned,  new  institntiona  are  started, 
additional  sooieties  for  relief  or  socud 
benefit  aie  gotten  under  way — and  all  thia 
is  done  ailently,  witbont  ostentation.  Vast 
soms  of  money  are.  called  for  ;  they  are  at 
once  forthoomittg.  The  word  "charity" 
seems  to  be  the  m^fio  word  which,  once 
spoken  on  behalf  of  his  race,  will  serre 
to  open  the  heart  and  the  pnrse  of  the 
Hebrew.  To  all  these  purely  hamanitar- 
ian  efforts,  certainly  everj  Christian  most 
bid  God-speed  ;  and,  in  an  age  when  all 
religions  sects  are  coming  closer  together 
in  an  agreement  to  stand  npon  the  essen- 
tials  of  tme  religion,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
demand  that  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
shall  be  stretched  forth  to  the  Hebrev  in 
his  eemest  exertions  to  help  and  derate 
his  race. 

Tbub  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 
Keep  thine  honor  sweet  and  oleai: 


light  the  firea,  the  lamps,  and 
start  the  domestdo  machinery 
moving,  paying  them  five  or 
ten  oents  from  their  hard 
earnings.   Thoagh  they  live 
in  poor,  unwholesome  apart- 
menta,  and  famish  a  wide 
field   for   Hebrew  sanitary 
effort,  th^  are  not  given  to 
drink.    A  police  ofScial  who 
has  had  ten  years'  experience 
amongst  them  told  me  that 
he  did  not  think  in  all  that 
time  he  had  seen  a  dozen 
drunken  Jews.   On  the  other 
hand — and  I  state  this  on 
Jewish  anthority— there  are 
too  many  oases  where  the 
husbands  desert  their  wives, 
and  that,  too,  at  an  interest- 
ing period  in  the  woman's 
life,  when  a  husband's  help 
and  sympathy  are  the  most 
needed.    It  is  toward'  the 
Jews  in  this  section  of  the 
city  that  maoh  of  the  charita- 
ble effort  is  directed.  The 
cry  for  help  is  never  silenced 
in  this  quarter,  and  the  roll 
of  the  sick  and  unfortunate 
is  always  full.    Daring  life 
they  must  be  helped  to  main. 
tain  existence  ;  at  death  tiiey 
most  be  baried  hj  the  "  Free 
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PERSISTENCE. 

It  ia  safe  to  uj  that  there 
IB  no  real  gteataoas,  no  effl- 
eient  power,  no  trae  grains, 
wxthoat  psvriBtrat  and  oon- 
tinnons  effort  The  germs 
of  power  maj  exist,  unde- 
veloped  faonlties  may  be 
hidden ;  flashes  that  pass  for 
Bnolight^  sparks  that  are 
tnisiaken  for  warmth,  and 
random  blows  that  pass  for 
pomrfnl  action,  maj  dazzle 
or  deo^TO  for  a  time ;  bat 
witboot  pendstenoe  of  ehar- 
ftctflr  the  germ  dies,  the  fac- 
oUy  withers,  the  flash  Tsn- 
ishes,  the  apark  goes  out, 
the  blow  deeoends  only  on 
the  aii;  All  tmly  eminent 
men,  all  those  whose  names 
five  in  the  history  of  thoaght 
or  of  aotion,  were  character- 
ized by  this  peraistenoe.  By  it  alone  coold  they  withstand 
the  temptations  of  aelf-indidganoe^  the  aasanUa  of  enemu^ 
tbs  flatteries  of  friendly  the  fear  of  oonasqneneei. 
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Thb  fonr 
works,  the 
titles  of  which 
we  hare  placed 
at  the  head  of 
this  article, 
deal  with  the 
most  moment* 
one  question 


nu  LAVS  aABBt  S.  H.  ISAAOS,  VOmOIRB  OF 
THB  "JEWISH  HnsCKOSS.  " 


that  ever  engaged  the  attri- 
tion of  homan  minds.  Thaae 
fonr  works  consider  the  qnes- 
tion  in  both  of  its  aspect^ 
the  first  and  third  named 
dmying  the  endless  dnrati<m 
of  the  fntare  punishment  of 
the  unrepentant  dying,  and 
the  second  and  fourth  affirm- 
ing that  view. 

We  say  the  question  is 
most  momentous,  bnt  at  the 
same  time  it  ia  an  unsettled 
one,  for  difierent  schools'  of 
thoaght  have  debated  it  al; 
most  from  the  very  time  of 
onr  Saviour  to  the  present 
day.  The  Oalvinist  of  tOKlay 
bub  follows'  in  the  teaohing 
of  St  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
Eippo,  while  the  UnlTersal- 
ist  leana  back  on  Origen  aa 
his  great  supporter  and  aa- 
thority  for  his  view. 
A  century  or  two  ago  the  lines  were  more  sharply  drawn 
than  at  the  pnsent,  thon^  there  have  been  at  all  timet 
adrooafces  of  ttie  idea  which  wa  now  oall  TTnifOrsali^n; 
The  dootein^  hoverer,  of  the  final  sahfttiitm  of  the  entir^ 
hnman  laoe  enters  into  the  belief  of  a  much  larger  nnnibeV 
of  Christians  than  those  simply  who  belong  to  whit  is 
oalled  the  UniTersalist  Ohoroh,  for  it  is  accepted  by  many 
in  other  ohurohes,  either  in  its  full  and  ample  form  as  held 
the  UniTeraalistB,  or  in  a  modified  degree.  In  the 
Established  Churbh  in  Englsnd  it  is  supported  by  such 
eminent  oletgymen  as  the  Bev.  Andrew  Jukes,  Edward 
Whit^  Charles  Eingsley,  Stopford  Brooke  (reoen^y 
come  out  as  a  Unitarian),  Qeorga  MacDonald,  and  othen 
of  the  present  age ;  Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Henry  Hone, 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Burnet,  William  Whiston,  David 
Hartley,  Soame  Jenyna,  Jeremy  White  (who  was  chaplain 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  author  of  "The  Bestoratioa  of 
All  Things"),  William  Law,  and  many  other  Qod-fearing 
men  who  have  now  gone  to  their  reward.  The  English 
Unitarians  generally  bdiere  the  doctrine,  and  it  is  freely 
accepted  by  the  liberal  branch  of  tiie  Fraich  Protestant 
Church.  It 
prerwla  ex- 
tensively i  n 
Germany ; 
and  even 
among  the 
rigid  Calvin- 
ista  of  our 
country,  iur 
eluding  both 
Preaby  ter- 
ians  and  Oon- 
gregational- 
iats,  it  is  re- 
oeiving  many 
adherents. 
Indeed,  we 
may  truth- 
fully  assert 
that  the  pro- 
fessed body 
of  believers 
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UniTersaliats  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  ■dheranta 
to  this  article  of  belief. 

The  formation  of  the  UoiranaliBt  Chnrch  aa  a  separate 
religions  body  took  place  ia  America  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Ber.  John  Unrray  in  1770 ;  and  in  1876,  a  litUe  over  a 
oentniy,  the  denomination  supported  five  oolites,  two 
theok^ioal  Bohools,  seven  academies,  and  thirteen  periodi- 
cal&  Its  adherents  profess  to  find  the  belief  tanght  by  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Ohnrch,  referring  to  the  writings  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  MarceUns  of  Aneyn,  Titos 
of  Bostra,  Gregory  of  Njassa,  Diodoros  of  Tarsus,  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsnestia,  and  Fabins  Marios  VictorinoB,  all 
belonging  to  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The 
Basilidians  and  Valentiuians  among  the  Qnostic  seote 
of  the  early  times  held  to  the  final  purification  of  all  -who 
died  in  sin,  and  the  famous  Christian  collection  known  as 
the  "SibylUne  Oraoles."  taught  explicitly  the  doottine  of 
the  final  restoration  of  the  losL 

Sooh  an  array  of  aathozity  indeed  aflEiorda  strong  reason 
for  the  belief  in  sooh  a  doctrine,  and  the  existence  of  a 
separate  body  of  Ohriatian  belierers  fonnded  oa  the  doc- 
trine for  their  comer-8ton& 

Bat  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  especially  and  formally 
condemned  by  the  Conncil  of  Uennas,  held  in  Constanti- 
nople A.i>.  544.  NevertheleBs,  it  reviTOd  and  reappeared 
among  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  in  the  twelfth  oen- 
tory,  the  Lollards  of  (Jermany  in  the  fonrteentii,  in  the 
*'Men  of  Understanding"  in  the  fifteenth,  and  in  some  of 
the  Anabaptist  sects  of  the  sixteenth ;  and  -when  the  arti- 
eles  of  belief  of  the  English  Establiabed  Choreli  were 
formulated  in  1552,  a  special  article  oondemning  the  doo* 
trine  was  inserted  among  the  original  for^-twa  Ten 
years  later,  however,  when  a  revision  of  the  articles  was 
made,  the  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  this  one 
being  one  of  those  omitted.  • 

Recently  there  has  been  an  especial  agitation  of  this 
subject,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  TTniversaliat  Church. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  been  started  by  Canon  Farrar,  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  who,  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  1877,  preached  a  series  of  fire  sennonst  in 
which  he  dealt  with  this  momentous  question.  These  ser- 
mons were  subsequently  gathered  together  and  issued  in 
book-form,  with  the  appropriate  title,  "Eternal  Hope." 
And  this  is  the  book  now  before  us.  In  his  preface  Dr. 
Farrar  says  that  the  book  is  not  intended  as  a  theological 
treatise.  This  is  certainly  appareut,  for  while  the  know- 
ledge displayed  is  undoubtedly  of  a  high  order,  it  is  not 
at  all  didactic  in  the  form  in  which  the  author  clothes  it. 
He  avows  his  matured  belief  to  be  snmmed  up  in  the 
statement  that  God's  mercy  may  atrad  beyond  the  grsm 
— thst  the  waja  of  God's  salTati<ni  do  not  necessarily  ter^ 
minate  with  earthly  Ufa 

Dr.  Farm  does  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  a  ntribntion 
for  sin,  either  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  nor  does  be 
deny  the  existence  of  a  helL  But — and  just  .here  is  the 
cmeial  point— he  says  :  **  It  is  quite  true  that  I  do  n<>f  be- 
lieve— and  no  Christian  ought  to  believe — in  any  hell,  which 
can  be  proved  to  imply  something  very  much  more  incon- 
ceivable and  something  very  mach  more  revolting  to  the 
reason  and  conaoienoe  than  anything  which  is  alluded  to 
in  Boriptore.  It  ia  expressly  beoatue  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
*  wise  above  what  Is  written,*  that  I  refuse  to  attaoh  to  the 
word  hell  shades  of  meuing  infinitely  more  dark  and  ter- 
rible than  those  which  it  originally  possessed ;  shades  ol 
meaning  which  I  have  proved  to  be  infinitely  more  dark 
and  terrible  than  those  involved  in  the  words  Ha^  and 
Qehmna,  of  which  it  is  the  proposed  translation."  In 
other  wtxrds,  Dr.  Farrar  accepts  hell,  bnt  robs  it  of  all  its 
terrors.        teUs  us  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  tp>  195) 


jost  what  he  thinks  hell  is,  which  is  "the  dim  nnder- 
world,"  and  he  calls  this  meaning  "  its  old  harmless  aense." 

Of  course  if  hell  is  merely  the  grov^  and  if  the  future 
punishment  of  the  unrepentant  dead  is  to  be  terminable, 
great  alteration  must  be  made  in  orthodox  theology.  And 
Dr.  Farrar  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  his  beliet 

The  five  sermons  treat  of  various  matters  incidentally 
connected  with  the  great  sabjeot  of  the  book,  bnt  it  is  in 
the  five  excursus  with  which  the  book  oonolndes  that  the 
author's  strongest  arguments  are  givm.  The  sermons  are  : 
(1)  "What  Heaven  Is";  (2)  "Is  Life  Worth  Living  ";  (3) 
"HeU— What  it  is  Not";  (4)  "Are  there  Few  that  be 
Saved?"  and  (5)  "Earthly  and  Future  Consequences  of 
Sin,"  The  first  sermon  is  mainly  devoted  to  answering  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Mneleenth  Cmtury^  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  whom  Dr.  Farrar  ohazae- 
terizes  as  "one  of  the  ablest  ttnd  most  eloquent  writers." 
Mr.  Oocison  assnted  that  the  Christian  idea  of  heaven 
meant  a  "vacuous  eternity";  "a  future  of  eeaseleas 
psalmody";  "an  eternity  of  the  tabor";  "so  gross,  so 
sensual,  so  indolent,  so  selfish,"  that  the  belief  in  it  *'  par- 
alyzes practical  life  and  throws  it  into  diacord."  A  life 
of  vanity  in  a  vale  of  tears,  followed  by  an  infinity  of  celes- 
tial rapture,"  is,  says  Mr.  Harrison,  "necessarily  a  life  of 
infinitesimal  importance,"  making  men  "  dull  to  the  moral 
responsibility  which,  in  its  awfulnees,  begins  only  at  the 
grave,"  and  "little  infinenced  by  the  futurity  wUch  wiU 
jndge  thenu"  "And  why,"  sska  Mr.  Harrison,  "should 
this  great  end.  staring  at  all  of  ns  along  the  vista  of  each 
human  life,  be  iax  ever  a  matter  ctf  dithyzambic  hypothe> 
see  and  evasive  tropes  T* 

In  reply  to  these  emphatic  charges.  Dr.  Farzar'a  lan- 
guage ia  no  less  emphatia   He  says  : 

"  It  must  have  been  Jost  a  Uttle  Ueongnioua  and  unreal  to  jan 
to  bear  the  Christian's  hope  of  heaven  desoribed  aa  thoufl^  It  were 
some  Xi^iamniedan  paradise— as  belDg  not  only  gross,  seUsh 

and  sensaal,  bat  also  paralyzing  and  immoral— when  yotf  know 
what  lives  It  has  Inflaenoed,  what,  deeds  it  has  inspired.  Were 
the  hopes  of  St.  Stephen,  think  yon,  dull  and  immoral,  when,  with 
faoe  radiant  as  the  laoe  of  an  angel,  he  gazed  into  the  opening 
heavens  ?  Wss  it  a  dull  selflshaess  which  inspired  the  martyrs 
as  they  bathed  their  hands  in  the  tortaring  flame,  or  which  nerved 
the  Christian  maiden  as  she  knelt  awaiting  with  a  smile  the  tiger's 
spring  ?  Was  It  a  paralyzing  superstition  whloh  fills  ^th  '  tem- 
peatuoas  gloiy'  the  suflerli^  of  the  good;  whioh  breathed 
tlirough  the  calm  last  words  pf  Blebard  Hooker;  which  made 
Addison  tell  the  yoang  Earl  of  Warwick  to  see  how  a  Oirlstian 
could  die;  Which  inspired  the  eager 'Lmd,  open  to  me^cqien  to 
mel*  ol  the  dying  Lacordidre;  or  whleh  haa  enabled  so  maaj 
thousands  of  Clirlstians,  In  every  age  and  every  ooontry,  to  be- 
come lovelier  in  spirit  daring  each  hour  of  lUe'a  waning  laatrsh 
showing  ever  'a  anbllmer  AUth,  a  brighter  hope,  a  kinder  eyn^ 
pathy,  a  gentler  reelgaatlon '?  "  (Fp.  9. 10.) 

The  reply  is  fervid  in  its  eloquence,  and  wiU  Im  aooepted 
certainly  by  Churchmen  as  oonelnsive. 

13ie  answer  given  by  Dr.  Farrsr  to  the  question  of  his 
second  sermon  is  equally  clear  and  emphati<^  and  in  giv- 
ing it,  his  eloquence  is  ringmg  even  to  those  who  only 
read  tiie  words  on  the  printed  page.  How,  then,  mtiat  it 
have  bean  to  those  who  heard  the  impassioned  utter&nees 
of  the  speaker  1  He  says : 

"If  yon  ask  me  whether  life  without  Ood  In  the  worid,  and 
with  no  hope  beyond,  Is  worth  having,  I  answer  JVo/  Korls  It  I 
only  who  say  It,  bnt  all  the  best,  and  greateet  and  wiseat  ol  man- 
kind. Ask  the  kings  and  queens;  ask  the  poets  and  sohotais; 
aakthewarriorsandstatesmenwhosedastlles  burled berel  Was 
Elizabeth  happy  ?  Was  Chatham  happy  7  Was  Bpenser  happy? 
Was  even  Newton  happy  7  Ah,  no  I  Over  the  volumes  ol  human 
history  la  written  '  Vanity  ol  vanltlee,'  and  the  volnmes  of  biogra- 

phyaie  full  of  lamentation  and  moaning  and  woe  Aalc  ths 

atheist,  and  If  he  tells  yon  Us  real  thought  It  must  be  that  ol  the 
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Gntk  poet,  *  Ttiat  It  wen  best  nerer  to  have  tw«n  bora,  and  naxt 
bust  to  depart  u  soon  aipoHlUe;'  wtbatof  UwEngUahpottt 

'OBVnt  oCar  the  ]o]ni  thine  hoon  hare  Men, 
Ooant  o'er  thy  d«7S  Crom  anguish  Dree, 
ind  know,  whatarer  thoa  haat  been* 
Ha  aomatblnc  better  not  to  beu* 

"But  ask  tbe  Christian.  la  Ufo  worth  Uvlng?  and  he  wiU 
aoBwar,  A;,  Indeed.  Ufa  Is  Inflnitely  worth  living,  and  deaOi  even 
Inftnllaly more w«th  d;iDg;  toe  to  lire  la  Ohdat,  and  to  die  la 
Etln;  to  live  to  to  bam  taitfy  in  Ood,  and  to  die  la  to  be  with  Him 

for  ever  more." 

In  the  third  sermon.  Dr.  Farrar  begins  to  approach  tbe 
theme  of  bis  book.  He  takes  for  a  text  the  sng^tiTe 
vorda  of  Peter,  "For,  for  this  onnse  was  the  Gospel 
pnaohed  also  to  tbem  that  are  dead"  (L  Pet.  ir.  6).  He 
flnt  defines  tbe  popnUr  notion  of  bell :  *'  Uanj  of  ns  wwe 
Ecared  with  it,  borrified  with  it,  perhaps  almost  maddennd 
Uj  io  oar  childhood.  It  is  that^  Ota  moment  a  homan 
being  dies — at  whaterar  ago,  under  whatever  disadvantages 
—his  fate  is  sealed  finally  and  for  STer ;  and  that  if  be  die 
in  nnrepented  sin,  that  btte  is  a  never^ding  agonj,  amid 
physioal  tortures  the  most  frightful  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
■0  that  when  ire  think  of  the  fntare  of  the  hnman  raoe,  we 
most  oonoeiTe  of  a  vast  and  btiming  prison,  in  which  tiid 
lost  tools  of  millions  and  millions  writhe  and  shriek  for 
ever  tormented  in  a  flame  that  never  will  be  qnenched." 

Is  the  piotnrtt  too  highly  drawn  i  We  do  not  beUere  it. 
It  was  jost  moh  a  bdl  in  which  we  woe.  in  car  yonth, 
tnghtto  beliar^  and  did  believe,  bat  whioh^  as  m  grew 
older,  a  lererent  reading  of  Ood's  wxrd  fsited  to  oonfizm. 
Jmaiban  Eldwards  formnlated  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of 
hall  in  these  awfnl  words  : 

"Theworid  wHI  probably  be  converted  Into  a  great  lake  or 
liquid  globe  of  fire.  In  whleh  tbe  wicked  will  be  overwhelmed.^ 
Tbteh  shall  always  be  In  tempest,  In  whleh  they  shall  be  tossed 
to  and  fro,  having  no  rest  d^  or  night,  vast  wavea  orblUomof 
Are  eoDttnnally  rolling  ovor  their  heads,  ol  which  they  ahall  ever 
ba  fidl  of  a  qnlok  sens^  within  and  wtthont;  their  heads,  their 
Syes,  their  tongnes,  their  hands,  their  feet,  ttielr  loins  and  thetr 
TttaU  shall  be  tor  ever  (all  of  a  glowing,  melting  Are,  enoogh  to 
melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements.  Also  the;  shall  be  fall  of  the 
most  qolek  and  lively  senie  to  feel  the  torments,  not  for  ten  mll- 
llODS  of  ages,  bnt  for  ever  and  ever,  withoat  any  end  a^  all." 

The  indescribable  horror  of  this  conception  far  surpasses 
any  of  Dante's  imaginings  as  to  the  doom  of  the  lost  Its 
very  dreadfnlness  is  its  own  antidote,  and  Dr.  Farrar  is 
only  one  of  a  raat  company  of  Ohriatians  who  revolt  at  it 
He  maksB  a  carefnl  examination  of  tiie  original  Oreek 
wrada  which  are  translated,  "bell,"  "damned,**  **erer^ 
and  others,  and  comes  to  this  conolosion-: 


"Thus,  then,  finding  nothing  In  Scripture  or  anywhere  to 
prove  that  the  fate  of  every  man  to  at  death  Irrevoeably  deter 
Diined,  I  shake  off  tbe  hid  eons  Inonbos  ol  atrocious  ooneeptions 
el  unimaginable  horror  and  physical  ezenietatlon  endlesBly  pro- 
kinged— attached  by  popular  Ignorance  and  false  theology  to  the 
doctrine  nl  the  fatnre  retrtbatlon.  Bat  neither  can  I  dogmatize 
OB  the  other  side.  I  see  nothing  to  prove  the  dtotlnotlve  belief 
Bttaohed  to  the  word  Pargatory.  I  oannot  aocept,the  spreading 
doctrine  of  Oondltlonal  Immortality.  I  cannot  preach  the  cer- 
tain^ of  UniveraaUsm.  That  last  doctrine— the  belief  that 

•  Good  sbsll  fall 
At  last,  tax  off,  at  last  to  all,' 

does  Indeed  derive  mtieh  support  from  many  passages  of  Bcrip- 
tara;  It — or  a  view  more  or  less  analogoas  to  it— was  held  by 
Orlgen.  the  greatest  and  noblest ;  by  Gregory  of  Nyossa,  the  most 
teadese;  by  (Gregory  of  Nazlanus.  one  of  tbe  moat  eloquent;  by 
Jostln  Mattyr,  one  of  the  earliest,  ot^  the  Fathers ;  It  was  spoken 
of  In  some  places  with  half  approval,  or  with  rejection  which  even 
when  absolute  was  sympatbetla  and  respectful,  by  theologians 
like  St  Irensus,  St  Athanaslus,  St  Jerome,  St  Ambrose,  even  St 
Angnatlne  himselt;  in  modem  times,  amopg  many  others  it  has 
been  held  1^  great  and  mosc  orthodox  theol^ans  like  Bengel  and 
Thdudc,  and  saints  of  Ood  like  Erskine  of  Llnlathen  and 
Uih(9  Swing  of  Arg;^.  St  Peter  in  my  text  tells  you  In 


so  many  words  that '  The  Gospel  was  preached  to  OiMn  that  were 
dead,'  and  U,  as  the  Ghnroh  In  every  age  has  held,  Oie  tote  M 
tboae  dead  slnneis  was  not  irrevocably  fixed  by  death,  then  it 
most  be  dear  and  obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding  that 
neither  of  necessity  to  ours." 

In  the  two  sncoeeding  sermons  Dr.  Farrar  divides  man- 
kind into  three  great  classes :  firat,  saints ;  second,  r^ro- 
faates ;  and  third,  those  who  are  neither,  bat  who  may  rise 
to  the  <me  or  sink  to  the  other.  To  tbe  greatest  class  of 
the  three,  the  doctor  says,  comes  the  cry,  *'  Oomfort  ye, 
comfort  ye,  My  people,  saith  otir  God."  The  conse- 
quences of  sin,  he  says,  are  inevitable  ;  the  punishment  is 
impartial,  and  not  as  an  arbitrary  interference,  bat  a  ne- 
cessary law.  Disease,  fear,  shame,  are  among  the  oonso- 
qaenoes ;  bat  the  path  of  repentanoe  is  never  dosed  agfdasfc 
OS,  neitiier  in  ibis  life  nor  in  the  life  to  come. 

After  the  sermons  come  a  brie!  sketch  of  the  eaohato- 
l<^oal  opinion  of  the  Obarob,  and  the  five  excitnits,  treat- 
ing of  (1)  the  teaching  of  Bishop  Batler  on  the  fntare  life  ; 
(2)  on  the  translations  of  Erinein;  and  Bodes;  (8)  on  tbe 
word  aioniott  concerning  which  he  says : 

"The  word  aionios,  sometimes  translated  ' everlastlag,'  to 
simplytheword  which,  in  Its  first  sense,  means  agelong  or  aonian; 
and  which  to  in  the  Bible  itself  applied  to  things  which  have 
utterly  and  long  since  passed  away ;  and  to.  In  its  second  sense, 
something  'spiritual'— something  above  and  beyond  time— as 
wh«i  the  knowledge  of  God  to  said  to  be  eternal  life.  So  timt 
whui,with  your  futile  billions,  yoa  totot  into  thto  word  dionbM  the 
fiction  of  endless  time,  you  do  but  give  the  Ue  to  the  mlgh^  oath 
of  that  great  angd.  who  set  <me  foot  npon  the  aa^  and  one  upon 
,'ths  land,  and  with  hand  n^itted  to  heaven  aware  by  Bim  who 
rllveth  tor  ever  and  ever  that  *Xlme  should  be  no  mora."*  (Pp> 
78,  79.) 

(4)  How  the  opinion  of  endless  torment  for  all  who  die 
unconverted  is  regarded  by  some  of  the  best  of  those  who 
have  accepted  it ;  and  (5)  ihe  voice  ot  Scripture  respecting* 
Eternal  Hope. 

Briefly  summed  np,  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Farrar  in  this 
Tolnme  appeem  to  be  that  tiiere  is  hope  thrcaghont  eternity 
—that  repentanoe  will  at  any  time  induce  fragiveneas ; 
that  this  repratanoe  may  be  after  death  or  befwe  it  with 
the  same  result ;  that  sin  will  inevitably  be  pimished,  bnt 
also  that  repentanoe  will  inevitably  bring  forgiveness  and 
restoration  to  Heaven. 

Desn  Qoalbnm's  work  is  the  direot  antithesis  to  Farrar*s. 
It  consista  of  six  sermons,  in  which  be  defends  the  view  of 
everlasting  panisbment  His  theme,  as  he  states  it  in  the 
prefaoe,  is  "tiut  there  is  nothing  in  God's  attributes  or 
porpoee  (as  far  as  it  is  given  ns  to  know  them)  which  ia 
irreoonoHalde  with  the  erolaating  panisbment  of  the 
wicked  and  nngodly,  and  that  tbe  true  relief  from  diffionl- 
ties  on  the  sabjeot  is  to  be  found,  not  In  calling  in  qtieetlott 
dther  tbe  eternity  of  the  pnnislmient  or  tbe  immortalily 
of  the  subject  of  it,  bat  in  other  notices  of  Holy  Sraipton 
respecting  its  different  degrees,  its  exact  pazBoance  of  a 
moral  law,  and  so  forth.** 

In  tbe  first  four  sermons  tbe  author  endeavors  to  {wore 
that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  not  inconsistent 
wit^  God's  justice,  God's  love  or  God's  purpose  in  crear' 
tion ;  two  sermons  bmng  devoted  to  tiie  first  pn:q;»ositi<m, 
and  fme  to  each  ot  the  other  twa  The  fifth  sermon  is 
entitled  **  Lessons  of  the  Story  of  tbe  Orooifled  Msle* 
factors,*' and  tbe  sixth,  "Soriptnral  Modifications  of  the 
Sabjeot"  So  it  is  that  after  all— «fter  the  doctrine  has 
been  proved  to  the  dean's  satisfaction  to  be  consistent  with 
God's  justice,  love  and  porpoee  in  creation — yet  still  he 
finds  difiicolties  in  it  In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this 
sixth  sermon  he  says  :  "The  doctrine  of  eternal  punish* 
ment,  which  has  formed  the  sabjeot  of  this  series  of  ser> 
moDS,  mnat  ilwayi^  with  oar  present  JijDited  llM»iltiefl» 
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ioToIre  a  difficulty  to  the  reason."  This  diffionltj  Bean 
Gonlbom  haa  by  no  means  cleared  away ;  bnt  he  endeavors 
to  soften  the  rigor  of  the  doctrine  bj  aoknowledging,  it 
not  a  purgatory,  then  aomefching  yoj  like  it  Hear  what 
he  aays  : 

"I  entirely  share  the  feeling  vbloh  la  now  so  oommonly 
avoved  —  that  Protestants  hare  not  given  that  prominenoe  to 
the  dootrlne  of  the  Intermediate,  as  distinct  from  the  ultimate, 
state,  vhioh  Borlptore  so  ole&rly  asserts,  and  the  assertion  of 
Trhicb  Is  quite  necessary  to  exhibit  in  lull  symmetry  and  sigoifl- 
oanoe  the  orUiodoz  Gatholle  dootrlne  of  the  Last  ThlnffS. .... 
But  while  the  Idea  of  moral  progress  In  the  intermediate  state. 
for  fhoteuho  Jun*  gone  ovt  qf  t^e  penUmU  and  btHeving,  entirely 
approves  Itself  to  me.  I  am  unable  to  see  in  Holy  Seriptore  any 
traoes  of  such  a  thing  as  a  teoond  probation  beyond  the  grcme  for 
iho$e  uho  AoM  poMsd  away  wiOiont  ptnitence  and  faith,  while  they 
bare  enjoyed  Ulelong  opportuottlee  tor  the  exercise  of  those 
graees." 

Here  is  the  antititesia  sharply  drawn.  The  italicised 
words  oonvey  almost  the  very  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
purgatory.  Now,  Farrar  teaches  that  repentance  may 
originate  in  this  intermediate  state,  while  Gonlbnm  recog- 
nizes only  mohtl  progress,  and  insists  that  the  repentance 
mnst  have  originated  before  death.  If  the  idea  of  an 
intermediate  state  be  at  all  admitted,  we  think  Farrar's 
position  much  the  more  logical  of  the  twa 

This  doctrine  o(  an  iatwmediate  state^  it  ia  claimed  on 
the  one  hand,  is  altogether  nnaoriptural ;  and  on  the  other, 
plainlj  implied  by  the  language  of  oar  Savionr  and  His 
Apostles.  Certain  it  ia,  that  it  appeared  in  the  teaohing  of 
the  Church  at  a  very  early  period.  Origen,  who  was  born 
about  A.D.  186,  and  was  contemporary  with  Irenieas,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  latter  being  a  disciple  of 
St. John,  taught  the  doctrine  explioitly.  St  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  who  was  bom  351,  was  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  endless  punishment  doctrine,  as  Origen  was 
of  the  nnivwsal  restwation.  Angnstine  modified  the 
rigor  of  his  teaohing,  by  also  teaching  the  purgatorial  puri- 
floatJon,  Rud  that  no  one  went  directly  to  hell  unless  be 
died  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  which  doctrine  is  held  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  Ghnreh  to  this  day.   Now,  if  Dean  OouL 


bum  admit  purgatory,  he  cannot  snbsoribe  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  his  Ohnrch.  If  he  does  not  admit  purga- 
tory, his  confession  that  the  endless  punishment  doctrine 
involves  a  difficulty  to  his  reason  plaoes  him  in  the  very 
pecmliar  poettion  of  teaching  that  the  Scriptural  doctrines 
are  nnxeaaonable.  It  is  a  dilemma  of  which  neither  bom 
is  Tery  aco^>table. 

But  a  more  cogent  re^dy  to  Fanor  ia  given  by  Dr.  Fna^y. 
whose  position  as  Begins  Frofeasor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  enables  him  to  speak  ex  cathadra  on  all 
questions  involving  the  interpretation  of  terms  and  phrKses 
in  the  original  tongues  from  which  we  get  our  Soriptureai 
And  the  very  first  thing  we  remark  in  Dr.  Posey's  woA,  ia 
the  calm,  loving  spirit  in  which  he  writes  it  Foil  of  gen- 
tleness and  sweetness,  he  writes  as  though  the  thoo^t  of 
the  eternal  damnation  of  a  single  aonl  were  abhorrent  to 
him.  In  this  beautiful  charity  for  all,  be  replies  to 
Eorrar,  and  while  upholding  the  endlesa  character  of  tha 
future  puniahment.  he  does  ao  in  so  mild  a  manner  tbmX 
his  work  will  doubtless  have  even  greater  e£foot  than  tfae 
eloquent  and  impassioned  appeals  of  Farrar,  or  the  oooJ, 
judicial  a^ing  of  Qoulbum.  Dr.  Posey  formulates  foot 
propositions  which  be  declares  are  principally  dwelt  apon 
by  Fanar.  These  are  (1)  the  physical  torments,  the  nKat&- 
rial  agonies  of  eternal  punishment ;  (2)  the  supposition  of 
its  neooBsarily  endless  duration  for  all  who  incnr  it ;  (3)  the 
opinion  that  it  ia  thns  iacnrred  the  Tast  majotilty  <tf 
mankind  :  and  (4)  that  it  is  a  doom  paaaed  iireraralbly  at 
the  moment  of  dsath  on  all  who  die  in  a  state  of  sin. 

Of  these,  says  Dr.  Pnsey,  "  The  third  has  no  solid  found- 
ation whatever ;  it  exists,  probably,  only  in  the  rigid  Oai- 
viuistie  school,  in  which  Dr.  Farrar  was  educated  and 
from  which  his  present  opinions  are  a  reaction.  That 
school  ie  now  happily  all  but  extinct  it  not  altogetiier 
extinct,  in  England.  Tbe  fourth  is  probably  a  miscom- 
oeption.  ....  The  first  is  a  point  not  declared  to 
be  essential  to  the  belief  in  helL"  On  ttie  third  point 
Dr.  Fuse's  loving  cdiarity  is  atroofi^j  manifested.  Al- 
though," says  he,  "holy  Boriptnre  bolda  ont  no  idea  that 
mere  change  of  place  wDl  effect  a  diaage  of  aool,  that 
those  who  would  not  have  Ood  to  the  very  last  will  be  leae 
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obatinAte  be- 
cause they 
paBS  oat  of 
this  world,  it 
nys  nothing 
sbotit  the 
proportion  of 
the  aared  or 
the  loBt. 
Tocationaare 
lost  oTery 
day.  Many 
lijgh  plaoea 
is  heaven 
still  stand  Ta- 
oant;  many 
Tho  began 
weU  fail  of 
the  promise 
wbidi  they 
onoe  gave; 
there  are 
e  Tory  where 
Btonted  Bools, 
Bonls  which 
hare  not  oor- 
TCfpondod  to 
tiie  grace  of 

God.  'Blany  are  called,  bnt  few  are  cboeen.**  There  ia 
alas  I  abondanoe  and  anperaboudanoe  of  room  for  a  sadden- 

*  This  Tene  does  not  appear  in  the  Berlsed  Testameot,  It  bar- 
log  been  oonsidered  to  be  a  forgery  or  an  interpolation.— Editob 
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ing  piotore  of 
the  waste  of 
Ood's  grace, 
without  eom* 
ing  near  the 
qn  e  8  t  ion 
which  onr 
Lord  refttaed 
to  answer, 
*  Are  there 
few  that  shall 
be  sared  ?' 
He  gave  ue 
a  warning 
about  onr- 
selTes.  H  e 
told  us  no- 
thing about 
the  propor- 
tion of  the 
lost  to  the 
saved."  Fur- 
ther, Dr. 
Fnsey  de- 
clares, "How 
do  we  ox  e«n 
we  know, 
what  Bouls  do 


not  die  ia  a  state  of  graoe  ?  Take  the  worst  case  ahnost  that 
can  be  imagined,  a  soul  dying  immediately  upon  the  oom- 
missioD  of  some  deadly  sin.  ....  Extreme  cases  we  must 
leave  to  Him  who  died  for  them.  They  have  been  before 
their  Judge.    No  one  can  say  that  Ahab,  educated  in  the 
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fool  idolatries  of  his  father  Oaai,  .  .  .  and  vho  died  in  a 
battle,  .  .  .  did  not  repent  vheo, 'stayed  np  in  his  chariot 
tiU  even,'  he  felt  the  judgment  of  Ood  in  that  mortal 
mmnd.  We  may  hope  that  Absalom,  parridde  as  he  was 
in  intention,  repented  when  hanging  between  heaven  and 
earth  by  the  hair  which  had  been  his  pride^  before  Joab's 
servants  alew  him.  We  readily  beliere  tlut  the  disobe- 
dient prophet  repented  after  the  false  prophet,  his  sednoer, 
had  pronounced  his  temporal  sentenoe  from  God,  ere  the 
lion  met  him.  Solomon,  after  his  early  promise  and  God's 
abnndant  gifts,  fell  E^way  in  a  premature  old  age,  the  resnlt 
probably  of  his  sensaality.  An  interval  was  left  after 
Ood's  temporal  judgments  began.  He  died  probably  at 
flfl7>eight— flfty-six,  as  has  been  commonly  thonght — he 
wrote  Eooleaiaates  in  that  interval;  he,  too,  probably 
zapented  and  was  aared.  Herod  was  stricken  beoauae  he 
aooepted  the  blasphemooa  praise  of  the  multitude  for  a 
speech  which  no  doubt  was  eloquent.  We  know  not  that 
his  pride  was  not  healthfully  humbled  when  he  felt  the 
hand  of  Ood  in  the  loathsome  disease  of  which  he  died." 
And  so  on.  Dr.  Pnsey  instances  Ananias,  Nebnobadnezzar, 
Antioohns  Epiphanes,  and  others,  '*The  Ghuroh,"  ha 
says,  *'  has  its  long  lists  of  saints  ;  it  has  not  inaerted  one 
name  in  the  oatalogne  of  (he  danmed." 

Starting,  therefore^  his  argnmeut  in  this  charitable  spirit, 
Dr.  Poaey  oontrorerts  one  after  anotlier  tiie  poalticma  taken 
by  Fatrar.  He  diows  by  liberal  quotations  from  eodesiaat- 
ical  writers  of  every  age,  from  the  Fathers  to  the  {vesent 
day,  (hat  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of  pnniahment  was  not 
even  questioned.  He  disputes  Farrar's  assertion  that  it 
was  a  current  belief  among  the  Jews  that  the  sufferings  of 
Gehenna  would  be  limited,  and  that  our  Lord  "must  have 
used  that  word  in  the  sense  wherein  it  would  have  been 
nnderrtood  by  the  hearer."  Farrar  based  this  |«oposition 
<m  atatemente  in  the  Talmud,  but  Dr.  Posey  aanma  with 
emshing  fcnoe : 

**Tlwapeelflo  statement  BS  to  the  dntatI<Hi  of  ponlshment  In 
Oehenna  was,  aeoording  to  the  Talmud  Itself,  the  doctrine  of  one 
who  lived  some  el^^ty  Toais  after  oar  lord's  aseenslon,  and  that 
saying  did  not  relate  to  manUnd,  but  to  the  Jews  only." 

Of  conrse  the  word  aimios  oomes  in  for  its  share  in  the 
discussion.  Dr.  Pusey  insists  that  the  word  was  "nsod 
strictly  of  eternity,  an  eternal  existence,  such  as  shall  be 
when  time  shall  be  no  n}ore";  and  in  this  discossion  of 
aionioa  we  find  (he  only  weak  point  in  Dr.  Fuse's  entire 
a^nment  In  this  Farrar  has  nndoubtedly  (he  ba(t6r  po* 
aition. 

"Dr.  Pnsey  sums  up  the  entire  matter,  as  well  as  declares 
his  own  position,  by  t(»mn]ating  a  series  of  maxims,  with 
the  quotation  of  which  we  will  leave  him : 

"  1.  WIdiout  tree-wni  man  would  be  Inferior  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals, which  have  a  sort  ol  limited  freedom  of  cholee. 

"  a.  Absolnte  tree-wlU  Implies  the  power  of  ohooslng  amiss, 
and  having  chosen  amiss,  to  perssTere  In  choosing  amiss. 

"3,  The  higher  and  more  oomplete  and  pervading  the  free-wUl 
Is,  the  more  completely  an  evil  choice  will  pervade  and  disorder 
the  whole  being. 

"1.  Bat  withoat  free-will  we  could  not  freely  lore  Ood.  Free- 
dom is  a  condition  of  love. 

"  S.  In  eternity  those  who  behold  Him  will  know  what  the  bliss 
Is  eternally  to  love  Him.  Bat  then  that  l^lss  InvolTeB  the  intoler- 
able misery  of  losing  Him  through  our  own  evil  eholoe. 

"ft.  ButthatHla  oreatoresmaynot  lose  Him, Ood.  when heore- 
ated  aU  His  rational  creatures  with  ftee-wlll,  created  ttiem  also  In 
grace,  so  that  they  had  the  fall  power  to  choose  aright,  and 
coold  not  choose  amiss,  except  by  resisting  the  drawing  of  Ood 
to  love  Him. 

"7.  The  only  hindrance  to  man's  salvation  Is,  in  any  ease,  the 
obstinate  misuse  ol  that  free-will  with  which  God  endowed  blm  In 
ordur  that  be  might  freely  love  Him. 

"8.  Ood  wills  that  aU  shoold  be  saved,  U  th^  telS  It.  and  to 


this  end  gave  His  Son  to  die  for  them  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  teseh 
them. 

"9.  The  merits  of  Jesos  reach  to  every  sonl  who  wlUs  to  bs 
saved,  whether  In  this  life  they  knew  Him  or  knew  Him  not, 

"10.  Ood  ttie  Holy  Ghost  visits  every  aoal  which  Ood  has  en- 
ated,  and  each  soul  will  be  Judged  as  it  responded  or  did  aot 
respond  to  the  degree  of  light  He  bestowed  upon  It,  not  by  ou 
maxims,  bat  by  the  wisdom  and  love  ol  Almighty  God. 

"  11.  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  proportion  of  tb« 
saved  to  the  lost,  or  who  will  be  lost ;  but  this  we  do  know,  thst 
none  will  be  lost  who  do  not  obstinately  to  the  end  and  In  the  eiti 
refuse  God.  None  will  be  lost  whom  God  eon  aav^  wfthont  de- 
stroying In  them  His  own  gift  of  free-wiU. 

"12.  With  regard  to  the  nalun  of  the  sufferings,  nothing  Is 
matter  ol  failb.  No  one  doubts  that  the  very  apeetol  snftarliig 
will  be  the  loss  of  Ood  (poena  donini);  that,  being  what  tii^  are, 
they  know  that  th^  ware  made  by  God  for  Hlms^  and  yet, 
through  their  own  obstinate  will,  will  not  have  Him.  As  to  "  pabu 
of  sense."  the  Churoh  has  nowhere  laid  down  aa  a  matter  of  Isitli 
Oie  material  character  of  the  worm  and  the  Are,  or  that  Qwy  do- 
note  more  than  the  gnawing  of  remoise." 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  three  books  above 
oonsidwed,  thai  scant  room  is  left  tat  the  notice  of  the 
foarth,  which  stands  first  <m  our  list  The  Bev.  lit.  Lot 
is  the  incumbent  of  IVinity  Ohnreh,  Merriekville,  Torcmb^ 
Canada,  and  his  pamphlet  is  evidently  a  sermon  preached 
to  his  congregation.  He  is  earnest  and  enthtisiastic  in  sup- 
port of  Dr.  Farrar,  but  goes  farther.  He  rejects  the  ides 
of  an  intermediate  state,  and  clings  to  the  doctrine  so  abl; 
expounded  and  defended  by  the  Bevs.  A.  Jukes  and  Sam- 
uel Oox,  who  nre  the  great  exponents  of  the  "  Bestomtion 
of  all  tilings,  indading  Satan  himself,"  ide&  Mr.  Low 
adranoes  very  little,  it  any,  tniginal  diaotusion  of  the 
matter,  but  limits  himaelf  to  oommoits  on  his  |aedeces> 
son  In  (he  argnmeni  But  Ida  ramming  up  states  (he 
whole  questiDn  ao  suodnei^  for  his  side,  (hat  we  quote  it: 

**L  The  Doctrine  of  Endless  Misery  (whether  that  Xlserybs 
the  Eternal  Tortore  of  the  Besarrectlon  body  or  the  Hiseiy  of 
the  Soul)  tor  any  human  being  whatever  Is  utteriy  repugnant  to 
all  Ideas  ol  Jnstloe  and  Bight,  to  ai^  nothing  ol  Goodness  and 

Mercy. 

"2,  The  Jewish  Church— as  a  Ohurcb— never  held  this  dot- 
trine. 

"3.  It  Is  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  It,  that  snob  a  Udflons 
doctrine,  unknown  to  the  Old  Testament  worthies,  should  be  Btst 
brought  to  U^t  Him  who  eame  to'taha.awiqr  the  sbt  of  the 
world,'  and  should  form  the  leading  feature  of  the  6Uid  TbUKp 
of  QmU  Joy,  whieh  should  be  to  aS  people. 

"  4.  Every  term;  every  phrase  on  which  divines  rely  for  prov* 
Ing  this  doctilne  is,  In  turn,  questioned  by  some  of  those  dlviiie) 
themselves ;  and  texts  are  thrown  overt>oard  on  every  bsnd.  For 
example,  many  tblnlc  that  the  finally  chosen  will  not  be  tew ;  many, 
that  the  terms  '  fire,  worm,'  eto.,  are  not  to  be  pressed.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  eonsidOTS  Oehenna,  of  Matt.  v.  22-39,  to  refer  only  to  the 
literal,  aotual  Valley  of  Hlnnom,  and  he  believes  In  the  sbItsUob 
of  even  Judas  Iscarlot  (see  his  Com.  on  Acts  L). 

"  5.  The  Churoh  OathoUc  never  pronoanced  on  this  doetrias. 

"  6.  Not  only  Orlgeo,  but  many  of  the  Fathers,  beliered  In  Bss> 
toratlon— while  some  mollned  to  Annlhllatlonlsm. 

"  7.  St  Augustine  himself,  the  principal  ooncootor  of  the  oidUH 
dox  scheme,  speaks  of  the  'very  many'  (<mmo  quam  ftartmii 
'  tender-hearted  souls '  who  could  not  receive  hla  doetrins,  And 
his  Immediate  followers  had  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  hlaiys- 
tem  by  Introducing  pargatory,  which  corrective  Protestaats  have 
refused. 

"  8.  The  Anglican  Charoh  has  not  adopted— nay,  rather,  by  ber 
action  of  15S2  has  dOiberat^  r^ected-any  do^natlo  attsn&ce 
upon  this  dootrlne.  Nor  baa  the  Soman  Ohuroh  spokw  ofBdsUTi 
BtUl  less  the  Church  at  large." 

Following  this  Mr.  Low  gives  his  own  "ooofewcHi  of 
faith": 

"  1.  I  believe  that  Christ  came  *  to  destroy  the  woAs  ol  tW 
devil  '—I  believe  He  will  do  It— effectually,  completely.  . 

"2.  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  judRment  to  come  at  tbeasdn 
the  world  when  all  men  shall  rise  with  their  own  bodlOB,  aadswl 
give  aa  account  of  their  own  works.         ,^        [  ,^ 
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"3.  I  bellere  that  the;  that  have  done  good  sbftU  go  into  Xilfe 
ETerlasting;  &ud  they  that  have  doce  evil  shall  go  Into  Eveilost- 
lag  Panlshmeiit  (aionion  kolann—kolaBin,  mark,  not  timorian—toT 
the  dlstlnotioa  betwoen  these  see  Archbishop  Trench's  Syaonyms 
of  N.  T.). 

"LI  beliere  that  paolgbment  will  be  everlastiiig,  i  aionion— 
(svi-ienium — age-lasting. 

"  5.  What  that  *  age  '—that  'sson  '—may  be,  or  hov  long  it  may 
last,  or  how  many  '  ages,'  or  *  agea  ol  ogaa  *  (aionea  oionon).  thexe 
may  be,  I  knov  not  But  as  there  hare  been  *  ages  *  In  tbe  history 
of  mankind,  as  there  were  six '  ogee '  of  Creation— as  ttiere  must 
ban  be«t  *  ages  of  ages '  before  the  wtxAd  was  ereated  -so  doubt- 
less there  will  be  'ages  of  ages'  when  this  world  shall  be  no 

"lAstly,  I  belieTo  that  'in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
time'— in  the  'ages  to  oome' — God  will  'gather  together  Id  one 
all  things  In  Christ'  '  For  It  pleased  the  Father  that  In  Him 
aboold  All  FaUnees  dwell ;  and  (having  made  peace  through  tbe 
blood  of  His  Cross)  by  Him  to  reconoUe  aU  ihtngs  unto  Himself  by 
Him ;  wheihor  they  be  things  In  earth  or  things  In  heaven.'  That 
Christ  will  *  reign  tlU  He  bath  put  aU  things  under  HU  feet*  That 
at  last;  in  those '  ages  to  oome,*  *  at  die  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
■haU  bow.  of  those  In  heaven  and  those  In  earth,  and  those  under 
the  earth* ;  not  tn  sarrill^  or  al^jeot  terror,  or  hypoorltleal  oom- 
pUanoe,  but  In  loving  adoration.  TAen— when  all  things'  shall  be 
subdued  unto  Him,  when  all  things  shall  have  been  reconciled 
by  the  blood  of  HIa  cross—'  then  oometh  Tbb  Ems,  whsn  He 
BhiUl  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father,  that 
Qod  way  be  all  in  all.'" 

It  is  very  evident  that  tbe  present  state  of  roligions  be- 
lief in  this  matter  is  very  unsettled,  bat  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  theories  of  Farrar,  Jukes  or  Oox  are  gaining 
ground  daily — and  this  in  the  old  so-oalled  orthodox 
creeds,  not  in  the  XJuiversalist  Church.  £ven  amongst 
the  moat  rigorous  OalTuusta  there  is  a  praoeptible  modift- 
utioa  of  th«r  dootrine,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
Kaabyterian  now  vho  would  ntbaeribe  to  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards's definition  of  hell. 


CURIOUS  TREES. 

Katdbb  sometimes  does  some  very  onrions  things*  far 
snipaasing  anything  which  srt  may  attempt  It  is  trth 
qnently  the  fashion  to  out  and  Uim  trees  to  lantastio 
shapes ;  but  in  tiie  two  illnstrations  given  on  page  1^, 
the  trimming  has  been  done  by  natoie  alone.  The  first 
picture  represents  a  cariosity  in  Qermany.  Two  branches 
of  an  oak-tree,  reuniting  above,  form  one  single  trunk 
as  undivided  and  complete  as  at  the  base.  This  tree  was 
for  tbe  first  time  observed  in  1818  by  woodcntters  in  the 
Eaiserwald  (now  Mahlbergwald),  in  the  Grand  Dncby  of 
Baden.  Being  considered  a  great  curiosity,  this  portion 
of  the  tree  was  out  off  and  fixed  in  a  part  of  the  grounds 
Borrounding  the  Mablbe^  Sohloss,  a  late  residenoe  of  the 
Qiand  Dnoal  family  of  Baden,  and  built  on  tlie  lonndsr 
tkas  of  a  Boman  fortress. 

Tbe  circumferenoe  of  the  tnmk  where  it  was  cut  is  at 
pnaent,  after  having  been  barked  and  smoothed  by  the 
ax,  four  feet  dx  inches ;  its  height  above  the  ground  is 
flight  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  space  between 
the  branches,  four  feet  nine  inches. 

Between  its  branches  is  seen  the  village  of  Orschweier  ; 
beyond  are  the  vine-bearing  hills  of  the  Kaiserstahl,  and 
more  distant  still,  on  the  right,  the  Yosgea  Mountains^  in 
Ftanoe— Uw  Bhine  flowing  between  these  two  rangea 

Tbid  other  freak  of  nature  is  a  syeamore'tree  in  South 
Candina,  near  the  jnosparons  town  of  Cheater.  It  shades 
the  bank  of  a  small  stream  near  the  line  of  the  Oberaw 
and  Chester  Bailroad.  It  consists  of  a  main  or  parent 
trunk,  bat  from  the  far-reaching  roots  a  slighter  trunk  has 
teaied  itself  on  each  side,  until  the  foliage  of  the  three  has 
beoome  intermingled.  One  of  the  shoots,  by  some  singu- 
lar aetioB,  is  united  to  the  main  tree  by  a  ligament  some- 
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what  sfmilar  to  that  whiob  j<^ed  the  Siamese  Twins.  The 
distance  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  tie  is  eight  feet  A  slight  knob  appears  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  small  trunk,  at  the  junction  of  the 
ligament,  and  tbe  only  interruption  of  the  perpendicular 
line  displayed  from  the  root  to  the  branches.  The  veteran 
and  twins  are  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  This  onri- 
osity  was  discovered  in  1878  1^  Mr.  B.  J.  Latta,  the  ohief 
engineer  of  the  railroad  company. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

Eholand's  great  statesman,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
BeaconsQeld,  and  Yisconnt  Hnghenden,  died  on  April 
19th,  1881,  in  hia  Beventy- seventh  year.  Bom  a  Jew,  he 
rose  to  tiie  highest  attainable  position  in  a  Christian 
empirOb  Of  an  alien  and  despised  race,  he  became  a  m«n> 
ber  of  the  proudest  nobility  in  all  the  world— and  aU.  this 
by  the  force  ol  his  own  genius. 

The  story  of  his  life  has  been  told  again  and  again,  and 
there  is  need  here  only  to  emphasize  one  partioolar  feature 
of  it.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  man  of  blimeleas  morals, 
and  a  tender  and  loving  husband,  though  the  happiness  of 
being,  as  he  nndoabtedly  would  have  been,  an  affectionate 
father,  was  denied  him. 

He  was  baptized  in  a  Christian  church  when  a  boy,  and 
never  forsook  the  Christian  religion.  He  left  directions 
tbat  he  should  be  buried  in  Hughenden  ChOroh  by  the 
side  of  the  wife  whom  he  loved  so  well  and  who  had  |tte- 
oedscL  him  to  the  Best  in  the  Fatora.  .  Although  it  was 
deemed  appropriate  that  his  body  should  rest  fn  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  with  so  many  other  of  England's  great  men, 
his  wishes  were  cespeoted  in  this  regard,  and  his  funeral 
took  plaoe  at  Hughenden  Manor  on  April  26th. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  foneral  procession 
from  Hughenden  Manor  to  the  church:  Mr.  Frederick 
Banm,  his  lordship's  confidential  valet,  oarrying  the  In- 
signia of  the  Order  of  the  Gart«r ;  tbe  body,  borne  by 
eight  laborers  of  the  estate  ;  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Ooningsby 
Disraeli,  Lord  Bowton,  Yiseonnt  Barrington,  ^  N.  M.  de 
Bothsohild,  M.F.,and  Sir  Fhilip  Bose,  Bart;  Frinoe  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  Connanght  and  Prince  Leopold ;  General 
Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  Viscount  Bridport,  Colonel  the  Hon- 
orable W.  if,  Colville,  representing  tbe  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
aud  Captain  Eliot,  representing  the  Prince  and  Friooess 
Christian,  Colonel  Tyrwbitt,  C.B.,  representing  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  ;  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  Foreign  Fowen^ 
two  and  two ;  oolleogues  of  the  deceased  nobleman  during 
the  adminisfoations  of  1868  and  1871 ;  friends  of  the 
deceased— Mr.  Algernon  Turner,  Mr.  James  F.  Daly,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Van  Baerle,  late  private  secretary ;  the  household 
servants  and  tenants.  When  the  burial  service  was  com- 
pleted, all  the  princixial  mourners  entered  tbe  vault  and 
placed  wreaths  on  tbe  cofiTiD,  and  before  the  vault  was  dosed 
it  was  literally  crammed  with  flowers. 

In  connection  with  this  sbort  account  are  shown  a  view 
of  Hughenden  Cburcb,  where  be  attended  for  so  many  of 
the  later  years  of  bis  life,  and  the  scene  where  he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  vault  at  tbe  back  of  the  church,  by  the  side 
of  his  loved  and  loving  wife; 


THOUGHTS  ON  CHURCHYARDS. 

I  AM  fond  of  churchyards.  I  love  to  wander  amid  the 
graven  stones,  or  to  sit  and  meditate  in  tbe  midst,  as  it 
were,  of  those  who  have  reached  that  bourn  to  which  my- 
self and  all  around  me  are  hastening.   (  ^ a/a  lr> 
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What  a  penuTe  pleasoie  have  I  frequently  ezperienoed 
in  the  still  Sommer  evening,  on  arriTing  at  one  of  these 
Baored  depositories,  vhea  all  was  silence  and  repose,  and  I 
felt  that  the  place  was  iudeed  dedicated  to  the  departed  ; 
when  the  sotrnds  of  oconpation  that  reaohed  me  from  a 
distance  did  not  diatorb,  bnt  harmonized  with,  the  scene 
around  me.  I  remember  on  a  recent  occasion  of  this  kind, 
after  having  made  a  short  pause,  seated  on  the  stile  of  the 
churchyard,  I  directed  my  eyes  toward  the  little  village 
through  which  I  had  passed  in  my  way  thither,  but  which 
vros  now  hid  from  me  by  the  foliage  of  the  intervening 
treea,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small  cottages 
whidi  made  their  appearance  between  them.  la  passing 
throngh  it,  I  had  beheld  oheerful-lookin^  cottages  and 
farmhouses,  mantled  with  honeysuckle  or  clematis,  whose 
odoriferous  flowers  were  scenting  the  evening^air  ;  while 


church ;  bnt  its  oaken  pews  and  pulpit  afford  evidenoe 
that  it  is  by  no  means  modem.    I  observed  some  stetnea 
still  retaining  the  human  form,  but  worn  perfectly  plain  by 
age ;  and  many  of  the  Protestant  inscriptions  were  illegible 
Out-of-doors,  too,  were  tombstonea  of  every  intermediate 
date,  from  a  very  early  period  to  that  present  year.  Wha6 
a  peacemaker,  I  thought,  is  the  grave  I   Here  have  been 
interred  the  devoted  monk,  the  self-sacrificing  devotee^  end 
a  hundred  others  of  those  who  passed  their  lives  in  prmjer 
and  good  works.    They  have  moldered,  and  their  dust 
has  beea  dug  up  to  form  graves  for  their  suc43easorB  I 
How  would  they  have  shrunk  with  horror  ooold  they  have 
foreseen  this  sacrilegious  innovation  I  Yet  the  grasa  Bprings 
as  greenly ;  the  daisies  are  as  numerous  and  as  vigorous  ; 
the  rosemary  smells  as  sweetly  ;  and  the  tun  shiiiea  ■■ 
I  brightly  on  the  whole,  as  it  they  had  never  existed — ma  it 


"TBM  VILUQS  OB0ROI1  MANTbKD  WITH  HOHBTIDOKUl  AXD  OLDCATIS." 


the  thin  gray  columns  of  smoke  that  rose  into  the  un- 
clouded Ay  informed  me  that  the  early  supper  of  the  hus- 
bandman was  preparing.  The  villagers,  retomed  home 
from  the  labor  of  the  day,  were  chatting  in  little  groups 
around  the  door ;  and  the  reflection  rushed  in  upon  me 
that  these  houses  were  onoe  the  residence  of  those  who 
moldered  beneath  me ;  that  these  individuals  were  their 
sons  and  grandsons ;  and  oould  I  resist  pursuing  the  re- 
flection farther,  and  looking  forward  to  that  approaching 
period  whea  these  habitations  shall  be  the  dwelling-places 
of  another  generation — when  these  cheerful  and  healthy 
rustics  shall  be  "gathered  utito  their  fathers"  beneaUi 
the  earth  on  which  I  then  stood  ? 

I  shall  never  fo^et  my  visit  to  cathedral,  in  South 

Wales.  It  is  a  very  ancient  Gatholio  building,  partly 
in  ruins;  bnt  one  portion  of  it,  the  rents  in  which 
have  been  repaired  in  a  style  of  architecture  more 
recent  and  much  less  gorgeous^  is  now  the  Fntestant 


the 


the  years  in  whioh  they  lived  had  no  reoord  in  the 

of  timeu 

I  was  quite  captivated  by  that  beftutifal  ehuxchyaid  ;  it 
is  screened  on  two  sides  by  trees ;  from  a  third  are  beb^ 
fields  of  waving  com  ;  and  to  the  Tery  edge  of  the  fonrtii 
extend  the  little  orchards  of  the  peesantry,  filled  with  fnnt- 
Irees,  whioh  were  thickly  tenanted  by  birds,  and  over  the 
tops  of  which  the  oottage  chimn^  were  just  vi«tbl&  I 
staid  during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  aAd  then  deperted 
unwillingly,  although  I  had  many  miles  to  traTsL 

It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  I  shoiild  wish  to  be  bnriad  in 
a  spot  such  as  that  in  whioh  I  paaed  those  tew  daUghtful 
hours. — Anon', 


It  is  much  easiflr  lo  meet  viih  enor  than  to  find  trattL 
Error  ia  on  the  Burfaoe  ;  troth  is  hidden  In  grsst  de|4b% 
and  the  way  to  seek  it  does  not  $;ppmg  to  all  tiw  voild. 
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JOHN  CLYMER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

John  Ci.mKB'8  proceedings  were  like  tbon  tA  the  man 
iu  the  rhymc^  irho — 

"  When  he  found  his  ^es  were  oat,  with  all  bis 
mif^t  and  main 
He  Jumpad  into  another  buah — 

It  was  town  talk— at  leaa^  that  part  of  Uie  town  that 
knew  Glymer  at  all — that  he  had  niffered  at  the  hands  of 
Kuthttiine  BenL 

All  Qie  long  gray  Winter  be  bad  been  oonatant  in  bis 
devotion  to  that  young  woman.  At  every  party  and  ball 
sad  sleigb-ride  he  bad  been  at  her  sida  The  gossips 
wagged  their  heads.  The  more  philosophical  young  folks 
aoqniesoed  silently  in  the  arrangement  These  two,  the 
leading  spirits  in  their  set^  were  nnderstood  to  be  oom- 
mitted  to  each  othw. 

And  then  all  at  onoe  the  slim,  dark  young  beanty  left 
town  "nnder  the  auspices  "of  a  fftsbionableaant  Olymer 
went  up  into  the  country  to  snperintend  some  building 
bnsinesB  f<»  his  father.  And  the  whisper  crept  about  that 
they  had  quarreled,  and  Clymer  bad  been  jilted. 

Aa  usual,  popular  sympathy  went  with  the  man.  It  did 
not  comfort  him  much,  however,  in  tliat  night  which  he 
spent  alone  ont  under  the  stars,  or  in  the  long  dus^  rail- 
road ride  of  the  next  day. 

Only  the  night  before  he  had  said  to  his  &ther : 

**  I'll  go  abont  that  busdneas.  sir,  of  which  yon  spoke  to 
ma.  I'll  go  to-morrow.**  And  then,  the  preliminaries 
being  arranged*  he  wandered  off  to  the  rook  OTttriooking 
the  Tillage  where  he  and  Kato  had  had  their  last  interview, 
and  lay  there  on  the  dry  moss  the  whole  night  through, 
thinking  bitterly  of  what  had  gone,  believing  with  the 
whole  strength  of  his  impnlsiTe  young  heart  that  life  had 
come  to  an  end  for  him. 

As  if  life  ever  does  come  to  an  and  for  more  than  one  in 
ten  thousand  before  the  last  breath  is  drawn  I 

When  he  went  away  noct  di^,  he  was  haggard  and  hol- 
law>eyed.  VfhBa  he  reaohed  his  joomey's  esid  he  was 
dnstyand  wewybeaidea.  So  that  ICrs.  Gtiggs,  with  whtan 
he  was  to  board,  aaked  him  at  onoe  if  he  had  been  ilL 

The  place  was  a  farming  town — old,  scattered,  shady  and 
sle^y.  His  business  was  to  watoh  the  oonstmotion  of  a 
sawnUU  going  up  on  the  stream  a  mile  away.  His  board* 
ing.honse  was  tihe  house  of  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
family,  set  deep  among  old  elms,  shadowy  and  oool  and 
roomy.  It  looked,  at  sanaet,  like  a  New  England  corner 
of  Lotaa-land. 

He  had  triegraphed  his  coming,  and  tea  was  waiting. 
Through  the  open  parior-door  Olymer  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  piano,  and  in  the  dining-room  Mn.  introduced 
him  to  her  nieoe. 

His  toilet  had  been  hasty,  as  suited  the  mental  oonditi<m 
of  a  bnAen-hearted  man,  and  the  short  Unto  allowed  hint. 
Olymer  was  a  gentleman,  but  these  ooun try-bred  ladies 
woold  soaroely  be  critical  about  minor  aooessories.  Bo  be 
bowed  to  Miss  King  with  a  perfectly  comfortable  sense  of 
■eUHMtialsetioa  But  when  he  rused  his  ^es  to  the  young 
lady,  y*iwa>*ng  of  his  aiUdsfaotion  vanished. 

A  blondo  i^l,  with  innooent,  wide  blue  eyes,  anA'ttte 
loveUest  yellow  hair.  Certainly  Uura  was  no  betrayal  of 
rusticity  in  her  eas&  Tlie  fit  of  her  lavender  dress,  the 
style  of  her  ornaments,  bore  the  nnmistakable  city  stamp. 
She  scarcely  spoke  throngh  the  meal,  and  after  it  was  over 
Tiuisbed  through  the  purple  twilight  to  a  neighbor's  bouse. 

Afterward,  when  the  dark  had  really  oome,  Olymer, 
sittiog  moodily  in  his  nnlighted  room,  heard  the  piano 
break  into  a  long  ripfde  of  sound.   1^  stirred  nneasity. 


He  bated  a  piano  under  unskillful  hands.  This  might  be 
a  nnisanoe,  situated  as  it  was  just  beneath  him.  His  criti- 
cal ear  waited  to  be  shocked,  and  waited  in  vain.  Mias 
Sing  played  late,  and  be  fell  asleep  listening  to  a  goldoa 
rain  of  deftly  touched  notes. 

Wherefore  the  next  morning  he  was  ready  to  look  upon 
her  with  favorable  eyes.  She  was  very  young,  apparentlj 
not  more  than  aerenteen.  Going  down  to  hia  w<»k  thai 
day,  he  oonsidered  that  she  mig^t  help  him  to  endure  the 
days  of  his  st^r.  But  he  forgot  all  about  her  over  hia 
pine  lumber,  till  she  appeared  at  noon  driving  a  basket- 
carriage. 

"I  am  goiog  into  the  village;  Mrs.  Origgs  aea%  yon 
this,"  giving  him  a  lunch-boaket 

That  was  all  she  said,  going  on  her  way  again  at  onoeb 
No  gidish  aus'  or  grimaces;  nnaffiMted,  n)iooDMioii% 
frank. 

Before  a  week  was  over,  John  Clymer  was  conaidaring 
that  he  might  aa  w^  make  ezistenoe  tolmble  enjojincf 
the  daily  ■o<detiy  of  this  very  pretty,  innooent,  aitleas  0A. 
He  had  arrived  at  the  nsnal  oonolosunu — all  women  were 
heartless,  fiokle  and  false.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
development  Miss  King,  being  in  the  kitteny  stog^  was 
not  supposed  to  have  those  traits  in  other  than  a  dormant 
state. 

Alone  in  his  room,  or  in  unoooupied  intervals,  ha  still 
bemoaned  himself,  and  heaped  bitter  reproaches  on  Kate 
Berri*a  mem<u7 ;  but  he  was  rndk  a  ihoroiighly  healthy, 
hearty  fellow,  that  in  lees  than  seveai  days  he  was  eating 
reasonable  meals,  wh&tling  like  a  Uookbird  over  his  woA, 
oonsoions  of  very  pleasurable  ocmtent  in  his  inteniewa 
with  this  pretty  qeighbor  of  his. 

Her  innooenoe  was  not  insipid.  She  talked  as  one  who 
bad  lived  in  sight  of  the  great  world.  Her  home  was  in 
Baltimore^  She  was  spending  the  Sununer  here  for  quiet, 
being  a  little  dolioat&  Mrs.  Grig^  was  the  sister  of  her 
stepmother,  and  to  moke  her  stay  endurable,  she  Irnd  her 
piano  and  her  horse ;  and  she  did  not  find  it  duU  at  all  ; 
the  country  was  delicious. 

The  mill  need  not  have  kept  John  Olymer  nune  than 
three  weeks  at  the  longest  Tbeie  was  a  delay  in  getting 
the  nuu^nery,  and  when  he  ran  down  to  the  oi^  to  see 
abont  it,  be  found  that  another  fortnight  must  elapeo  be- 
fore it  could  possibly  be  ready  ;  and  that  fortni^t  was 
quite  at  his  disposal 

Bat  this  year  he  had  not  his  nsoal  hmginga  for  the  aea- 
sida  He  was  bade  in  Ocandon  on  tiie  third  daj  after  his 
departure. 

He  found  a  letter  tiiere  that  touched  the  old  bittOTneoa  ■  - 
old  at  three  weeks.  Ifiss  Berri  was  at  Newpw^  inatitat- 
ing  quite  a  sauation  there.  Qymer  had  bettar  oome  and 
look  after  her,  wrote  his  firlend,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  between  them. 

And  Olymw  ground  several  words  between  his  teeth, 
and  declared  that  he  oonld  amuse  himself  as  well  as  aha. 
So,  as  Uiss  King  was  already  at  the  pianq,  he  went  down- 
stairs and  seated  himself  on  the  veranda,  just  without  tiie 
open  windows. 

Tba  moonlight  showed  the  beantifnl  taoa  and  the  slen- 
der, gurUsh  figure^  and  then  oompnnotioua  visitinga  took 
poasaBsion  of  his  aonL  If  ha  was  to  **amase*'  hi"v>"if,, 
ha  had  bettCT. find sonu leas nntnspicions  victim.  ItwonU 
never  do  tor  this  litUa  girl  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  He 
might  find  a  bitter  taste  of  r^ret  attex  the  amusement 
was  ov€ff.  And  then  he  assured  himself  that  the  experi- 
ment was  a  perfectly  safe  one.  Be  had  a  grudge  against 
the  sex ;  they  were  alt  alike ;  women's  hearts  were  not  ao 
tender.  In  the  midst  of  whioh  inooherant  disconrae  with 
iiiiMaii  Hiss  King's  trills  and  min  wme  to  an-end. 
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He  leued  msow  iha  vinclowJedett. 
' '  Do  70a  not  Bing;  Uia  Oon  t" 

"YM,Mi;01ymer." 

"I  hmre  nerer  heard  you." 

**  Yon  bare  never  asked  me." 

"  1  shall  ask  70a  now.  Hias  King,  will  70a  favor  me 
vith  a  aong  V* 

And  the  »uig^-a  Uttie  seMoog,  fall  of  the  murmnr  d 
vara  and  eeho  of  low,  wandering  winds ;  not  a  powwfal 
Ttoosk  w  one  of  great  aoopeb  bnt  holding  the  soul  ol  all 
RweefaMM^  and  perfeotlj  trained,  and  nevw  attempting 
more  than  it  oonld  da  Glymer  was  delighted.  He  knew 
good  mnaio,  and  this  little  girl's  performances  were  deli- 
doiuL 

He  held  oat  his  hand  toward  her  when  she  stopped. 
"  Yon  sing  beantifnlly,"  he  said,  with  genuine  feding 
in  his  Toioe.    "  Won't  70a  oome  ont  here  and  talk  to  me 

now  7" 

**lCr  lord  mnst  be  amnaed,'*  rising  at  onceu 

The  word  she  used  echoed  the  one  that  had  jost  been  in 
his  thoughts  so  petSaoHj  tliathe  started  a  littla 

She  passed  ont  of  the  room  into  the  haU,  and  bo  joined 
him  where  he  sat  Her  white,  thin  draperies  floated  like 
a  soft  olond  ;  there  was  a  scarlet  gleam  of  gardan-flowera 
in  her  hair  and  on  her  breast  Some  delicate,  intangible 
pctfome  drifted  faintly  to  him  as  she  oame.  She  sat  down 
in  the  great  wiokor  chair  he  gave  her,  and  her  pose  was  as 
gnuMfol  as  any  marble  nymph*& 

She  had  when  she  talked  a  way  of  looking  strsight  into 
ha  eompanion's  ^ee.  Her  own  were  very  bloc^  veiy 
ehUdUke,  Then,  when  ahe  was  -ngj  mnch  iuterssted— 
and  that  happened  often  enongh— a  little  frown  wonld 
dnw  her  e7ebrowa  together,  and  make  amall,  becoming 
wrinkles  across  the  smooth  forehead. 

-  Bnt  to<night  she  was  not  looking  at  John  Olymer.  The 
small,  firm  white  hands  were  dropped  in  her  lap ;  her 
head  was  thrown  baok  against  the  ohair-top,  showing  all 
the  hmly  oorres  of  oUn  and  throaty  and  the  earnest  ^es 
ware  vary  lar  indeed  oat  at  aea. 

Ctjmat  wt  looking  at  her  so  intently,  that^  whm  ahe 
Boddenly  tamed  her  gaxe  on  him,  he  was  startled  into 
tsIHng  the  truth  of  his  thought 

*'  Vhat  a  glorious  woman  yon  will  make  T' 

"  Shall  I  ?  On  what  do  you  base  yoor  predioti<m  ?" — 
quite  nnfiuttered. 

"Ko  matter ;  I'm  not  going  to  spoil  yon  flattery.  A 
child  of  your  ought  nai  even  to  gueas  that  aha  is 
pretty." 

"A  child  of  my  age  I  So  I  am  pretty,  Mr.  Olymer  t" 
The  question  was  aAed  aa  a  child  might  have  asked  ft 
The  frank  bhie  eyes  aooght  his ;  the  ardwd  brows 
sba^^btened  and  drooped  In  the  piquant  trick  they  had ; 
Knd  he  answered,  ferrently : 
"Lovely  I" 

Wberenpon  she  laughed  aloud — a  trilling,  honeyed 
laogh— a  sound  he  had  never  before  heard  from  her  lips. 

An  hour  aftw  that— an  hour  partly  filled  with  ailenoe, 
.  partly  with  "disourriTe  efaat*'— John  Clymer  found  him- 
sdt  saying: 

**Vm  a  great  many  years  dder  than  yon.  Hiss  Cora" 
(be  was  twenty-four),  "bnt  I  am  tempted  to  be  confiden- 
tid," 

"I  ihaU  listen." 

"  Well,  it  is  only  a  variation  of  a  very  old  story  ;  one 
yon  will  probably  hear  a  great  many  times  in  the  eonrse 
'  of  yoor  life.   A  long  time  ago  I  loved  a  very  beautiful 
girl.  I  thonght  she  cared  for  me,  and— I  was  mistaken." 

He  paoaed,  rather  surprised  at  Uie  shortness  of  his  ettwy. 
As  to  the  little  fiction  contained  in  it,  that  was  only  a 


saorifloe  to  the  dramatic  proprieties.  "Long  time  ago** 
oertaialy  sonnded  mnoh  better  than  four  weeks  aga 

"She  was  very  beautiful,  and  you  are  very  Mniy," 
sighed  the  sympathetic  Toioe. 

"  Very  sorry  ?  For  a  long  time  I  thought  there  could 
be  uothhig  else  in  life  for  me.  The  old  soar  aches  some* 
times  now." 

John  Glymer  was  not  a  sentimental  young  man,  nor  an 
unusually  untruthful  one^  bnt  he  wanted  to  intnest  Miss 
King,  and  ho  could  ocmodve  of  himsdf  in  no  more  striking 
posture  than  that  of  broken-hearted  lover.  That  attitude 
is  supposed  to  be  irresistible  to  the  average  feminine  heart 

"  And  you  will  never  see  her  again  ?" 

"I  do  not  know.  She  is  Teiy  e^.  Yet,  I  &noy  we 
shall  meet  again." 

"And  then  ?" 

*'  Then,  Miss  Oora  t  jror  some  deaths  tbere  is  no  resnr- 
rection  1"  gloomily. 

.  She  rose  and  glided  awi^  from  him  to  the  piana  She 
had  a  way  of  making  the  white  k^s  express  the  sentiment 
of  moat  aitoationa.  She  i^ed  a  sighing  minor  noctmTUt 
and  followed  it  bya  pathetic  little  "good-by."  Thewh<de 
thing  was  exquisitely  dramatic  and  tastefnl  Then  ahe 
rose  and  gave  him  her  hand  through  the  window. 
"I'm  so  sorry,  Mr.  Clymer." 

**  You  are  a  dear  little  girl,"  warmly  stooping  to  kiss 
the  small  hand  he  held.  But  it  sUd  ont  of  his  grasp,  and 
his  lips  touched  his  own  fingers  instead.  After  which 
Miss  Kiug  disappeared. 

After  that,  Clymer  found  smooth  sailing.  Miss  King's 
manner  toward  him  was  bewitohing.  No  younger  sister, 
pitying,  admiring  sympathetic,  oould  have  regarded  him 
with  more  tender  eyes.  Clymer  was  not  a  bad  man.  In 
a  fortnight  he  had  forgotten  his  rdle  of  amateur  villain. 
She  was  such  a  gently  tender,  loving  little  thing.  Who 
knew  that  ahe  might  not,  aftw  all.  grow  to  be  one  of  the 
exceptions  that  mnst  exist  to  redeem  the  sex  I  And  what 
was  to  hinder  the  prolonged  azistence  of  their  present 
relations? 

In  all  the  time  he  took  no  lorer-like  steps  in  their 
Iriendahip.  There  were  not  many  waking  honra  that  she 
was  not  in  his  sight,  and  his  eyes  were  never  weary  of  her. 
Now  and  then,  when  some  reminder  of  Kate  Bern  came 
suddenly  in  his  way,  sharp,  fierce  spasms  of  pain  woold 
seize  him,  and  for  a  few  hours  Miss  King  would  see  a 
donded  faoe  and  troubled  eyes.  Then  the  fit  would  pass, 
and  there  weuld  be  snnshine  again. 

Mrs.  Griggs,  good,  commonpUoe,  sensible  woman, 
watched  this  growing  friendship  with  evident  satisfaction. 

"She  was  sent  here  for  me  to  take  care  of,"  slw  told 
Olymer.  "I  ahaU  be  very  nnry  to  let  her  go  when  the 
Summer  ia  over." 

I  think  these  spasms  of  remanlmuice  weve  the  only 
barriers  between  Clymer  and  the  way  into  which  he  finally 
drifted.  He  put  Kate  out  of  his  thoughts  aa  speedily  and 
as  thoroughly  as  he  oould.  There  was  too  mnoh  unaffected 
pain  in  it  It  was  essier,  better,  to  listen  to  Miss  King's 
cooing  voice,  to  yield  to  the  soothing  m^iinetism  of  her 
presence. 

The  mill  filled  very  few  hours  of  eaoh  day.  Ji  waa 
neceasaiy  to  see  that  the  men  employed  made  at  least  a 
pretense  of  wcnrk.  Beyond  tha^  his  time  was  quite  at  his 
own  disposal. 

But  one  day — the  day  the  machinery  came — he  was 
away  nearly  the  whole  time  from  early  morning.  Coming 
baok  at  night,  he  found  the  house  hushed  and  deserted. 
Mrs,  Qriggs  had  gone  to  the  nighboring  town  on  a  shop- 
ping expeiition,  and  Hiss  King  was  with  her.  They  were 
not  to  return  till  the  next  di^,  and  (Hyjaer  waa  thrown 
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on  hia  own  resources  for  tbe  evening.  A  letter  that  oame 
in  the  night's  mail  did  not  help  him. 

"I  warned  yon,"  wrote  this  gosnping  friend.  "And 
now  mmor  says  that  Miss  'Berri  and  Major  Montroae  are 
on  matrimonial  terms.  A  soldier's  wooing — he  has  been 
here  three  weeks. " 

Glymer,  lying  face  down  among  his  tamhied  piUowa, 
was  groaning  over  this  new  blow.  I  think  he  cried  a 
little,  snoh 
tears  as  men 
cry  on  occa- 
sion when 
their  hearts 
or  their  van- 
ity or  their 
self-love  gets 
wrung  by 
wo  m  an 'b 
fickleness. 
And  then  and 
there,  with 
his  f  a  0  e 
scarcely  dry, 
he  declared 
to  himself 
that,  after  all, 
Cora  King 
was  the  one 
of  the  two 
worth  lov- 
ing; that 
since  Miaa 
Berri  had  so 
soon  off  wilh 
the  old  love, 
there  was  no 
reason  why 
he  should 
longer  per- 
sist in  keep- 
ing his  share 
of  the  pro- 
mise. And 
since  "  mas- 
terly inactiv- 
ity" was  not 
a  part  of  his 
tactics  nsn- 
ally,  it  is  not 
strange  that 
before  he  fell 
asleep  be  had 
determined 
that  Miss 
Sing  should 
at  least  have 
the  opporta- 
nity  of  con- 
soling him. 

And  then  he  went  through  a  oeremony  usually  observed 
by  disappointed  lovers.  He  made  a  small  bonfire  of  his 
reminders  of  "ilisa  Berri,  and  over  thoee  funeral  flames 
proclaimed  his  freedom  from  that  old  allegiance. 

On  account  of  which  state  of  tbiogs,  I  asserted,  at  the 
beginning,  that  John  Glymer  had  followed  the  example  of 
that  traditional  nursery  hero. 

Having  made  np  his  mind  as  to  his  futore  proceedings, 
nothing  remained  but  to  put  his  resolution  into  action. 
Bid  Miss  King,  returning  next  day,  feel  any  eobtle  differ* 


enoe  in  their  relations  ?  Possibly,  Cljmer,  recalling  p«at 
days,  had  aasured  himself  that  opportunity  to  tell  his  atory 
would  not  be  wanting.  And  now  three,  four  days  went 
by,  and  in  all  the  time  he  spent  with  her  he  found  no 
space  for  that  narrative, 

Kot  that  she  was  less  charming.  She  had  that  beauty 
that  bears  daylight  She  asked  no  odds  of  light  and 
shadow ;  she  needed  not  many  of  dress.  Tbe  sweet  girl- 
bee  was  nn- 
varyingly 
beaatifnl. 
Glymer,  a.tta 
the  manner 
of  men,  find- 
ing  what  he 
wanted  just 
out  of  reaob, 
began  to 
fancy  that  ha 
wanted  it 
vuy  much. 
Something  of 
tbeardtwof  a 
genuine  lover 
began  to  get 
intohia  looks 
and  little 
speeoh  es. 
Miss  King's 
calm  eyes  ap- 
parently tocA 
no  note,  but 
Fate  seemed 
to  do  a  great 
deal  of  gra- 
toitoos  inter- 
fering Tith 
hi*  am  al  1 
stratagems. 

One  night 
C  I  y  m  e  r 
brought  Uiaa 
Kinga  letter. 
She  had  not 
many  corre- 
spondents, 
but  among 
them  was  a 
Hiss  Oer- 
trndo  Stan- 
ley, to  whom 
she  wrote  in- 
oesaantly  and 
Toluminons- 
ly.  Hiaa 
Stanley's  re- 
plies seemed 
of  the  same 
order.  Cly- 

mer  had  learned  to  know  the  Bti£F,  school-girlish  hand,  and 
recognized  it  on  the  thick  epistle  he  gave  Miss  King  at  tea. 

The  piano  was  silent  that  night  Olymer,  going  down 
just  in  the  tender  edge  of  twilight,  instead  of  an  empty 
parlor,  as  he  had  expected,  found  Miss  King  cronohed 
down  in  a  comer  of  a  sofa,  not  absolutely  in  tears,  but 
with  a  very  watery  shadow  on  her  fair  face. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  bending  tenderly  over  her. 

The  clouded  face  went  into  eclipse  behind  haada  and 
haadkerohief,  but  there  waa  no  word  of  reply. 
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HIDDEN. 

Nat,  do  not  call  me  light  and  falso,  dear  frtend, 
And  turn  away  from  me  with  cold  disdain. 

Because  the  chords  you  touched  with  Idle  band 
Gave  forth  do  auswerlug  strain. 

Nor  call  me  flckle  when  I  smile  nnd  jest. 

And  look  toward  the  world  with  happy  eyes ; 

Why  should  I  swell  life's  sorrowing  tide 
With  unavailing  sighs  ? 

Cornel  I  will  lift  the  flowers  above  my  heart, 

And  show  you  the  dark  grave  I've  hidden  deep. 

I'ou  did  not  know  ?    Nay,  do  not  grieve  Tor  mo— 
The  time  Is  past  to  weep. 

Are  there  not  tears  enough  in  lito's  full  cup? 

Is  not  each  wind  that  blows  a  dirge  of  woe  ? 
Then  let  mo  laugh  and  sing  with  careless  mirth. 

And  hide  my  sorrow  low. 


^1 


*'I  wish  yon  Tonld  tell  me.  There's  nothing  I  votildD't 
do  to  Bare  ;on  annoyance." 

Hiss  King's  handkerchief  stirred  a  litUe. 

"  Homesick  1"  she  said,  as  if  the  one  word  was  all  that 
she  oonld  manage  nnder  the  oircnmstanoes. 

Cljmer  hesitated  a  moment  before  be  spoke  again. 
Obaerve,  if  70a  please,  that  he  was  talking  to  a  girl  of 


seventeen,  qnite  innocent  of  love-making.  He  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  hers,  and  they  did  not  shrink  away  from 
his  tonoh.    It  was  his  first  approach  to  a  oaresa. 

**I  want  to  tell  yon  something.  In  all  these  weeks 
yoa  have  been  a  dear  little  friend  to  ma  I  came  here 
very  sad,  almost  hopeless.  I  thonght  I  shotild  never  care 
for  any  one  again ;  hut  in  these  days,  ai^dji^^^^p^  to 
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know  yon,  I  hare  learned  that  life  will  be  inoomplete 
without  700." 

He  paused  in  his  little  apeeoh.  lUes  King  gara  no  £ga. 
He  was  forced  to  go  on. 

"  Cora,  won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  love  yoo  I" 

She  sat  up  then,  her  eyes  very  wide  open. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Olymer  1"  she  said,  half  reproaohfnlly,  half  in 
utter  amazement  He  smiled  at  the  ingenoons  Uoe  and 
Toioe. 

"Yon  are  not  frightened,  dear,  and  yon  are  not  going 
to  send  me  away  V* 

"No,  only  Oh  1  iSr.  Olymer,  ^ease,  yon  mustn't  talk 

about  it  r*  oatching  her  breath. 

"Very  well,  we  won't  talk  about  it  Only  now,  you 
know,  yon  must  tell  me  what  troubles  you  ?" 

Xhus  John  from  the  heights  of  his  superior  age  and 
experience.  Of  course  she  was  fluttered  and  frightened  ; 
but  the  warm  little  hand  in  his  was  not  withdrawn,  and  he 
felt  a  comfortable  sense  of  proprietorship. 

'*  Gtertmde  Stanley — ^my  very  dearest  friend,  and  I  have 
not  seen  her  for  thzee  months — ^is  to  be  in  N—  day  after 
'to-motn>w.  ^6  is  to  wait  tiien  (bree  hours  for  a  train  on 
the  Korthem  Boad,  and  she  wants  me  to  oome  in." 

"Wellf 

'*  I  oan't  ask  aunt  to  go  again  so  soon,  and  she  wiU  never 
let  me  go  alou&" 

**  There  isn't  any  need.  I  am  going  in  myself  on  bnsi> 
ness.  We  will  start  early  and  drive  in,  and  you  may 
speod-  your  time  with  Hiss  Stanly  whils  I  am  about  my 
engagements." 

She  started  upu 

*'  If  yon  only  would  1  Bnt  I  onght  not  to  tioable 
you." 

"  It  isn't  (zouble,  and  yon  have  the  right,  oertainly,  if 
any  aae  has." 

At  which  crisis  Mrs.  Qri^^  appeared.  That  lady  agreed 
to  the  arrangement  with  less  opposition  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Perhaps  she  had  had  some  hint  of  the 
turn  aflbirs  had  taken. 

Miss  King  was  very  thoughtful  sll  the  next  day.  More 
than  onoe  Olymer  saw  tears  in  the  blue  eyes,  but  that  was 
not  BO  very  atrang^  ;  and  it  she  shrank  fnnn  him  with  a 
half-frightened,  pleading  hxA  in  her  ftuw,  it  was  only  in 
keeping  with  his  ideal  of  girlish  delioai^.  But  she  let 
him  kiss  her  at  night— just  the  faiatest,  lightest  touch  on 
her  forehead — and  then  she  was  out  of  his  reach. 

The  ride  next  day  was  delightful.  The  day  was  perfect, 
and  Ifiss  King  was  in  her  gayest  spirits.   They  reached 

N  and  the  statiim  flftaso  minutes  befon  the  train  was 

dua, 

"Don't  wait  for  me.  Ton  said  you  were  already  late 
ffnr  yonr  engagement.  We  shall  go  straight  to  Mrs. 
Graluun'flv  end  yon  may  oome  lor  me  there." 

Mrs.  Graham  was  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Oliggs. 

"  I  don*t  like  to  leave  yon  so,  bnt  it  seems  unavoidable," 
r^retfnlly. 

"  I  don't  mind  it  at  all ;  tt  is  only  a  few  minutes  to  wait 
If  she  doesn't  come,  I  shall  go  there  at  onoe.  Tou've 
been  very  good  to  me,  Mr.  Olymer,"  giving  him  her  hand. 

And  so  he  went  away  and  left  her,  and  for  the  next  few 
hours  was  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  business. 

When  it  was  over,  a  little  startled  to  find  hew  much 
time  had  gtme,  he  went  to  Mrs.  Orsham's.  That  lady 
knew  him  aUghtly,  through  his  oonneotion  with  Mrs. 
Griggs. 

Miss  King  was  not  theta  She  had  called  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  gentleman,  and  had  left  a  note  for  Mr.  Olymer ; 
and  in  Mrs.  Graham's  parlor  he  read  the  following  aston- 
ishing document : 
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"  Dkas  Mb.  Cltkxb  :— I  mast  oonfees  to  a  ruiw  de  gnem.  Kj 
friend  was  Xr.  George,  Instead  ol  Xiss  Gtertmde,  tttaalfl);  H« 
eame  as  I  expected,  sod  we  were  married  flfteea  mlnatsa  ago.  It 
was  all  quite  r^lar  and  proper.  A  friend  had  seoored  a  Uo<uis«, 
and  we  had  witnesses,  eto.  When  yon  receive  this  vesIutQte  on 
our  way  to  Baltimore,  wliere,  I  dare  say.  there  wfU  be  qalta  u 
exciting  little  sterm. 

"  Dear  Kr.  (Symer,  I  am  so  soiry  that  your  heart  slioaU  bt 
wrong  a  seeond  time.  But  yoa  reoovarso  qnleUy  that  I  think 
you  will  be  quite  fresh  for  a  third  axperlenee  before  thoTlnteT 
begliis.  Hate  Berrl  U  an  old  sohool-frlend  of  mine,  tod  I  had  tha 
stray  otQiat  romanos  before  our  id^  began. 

"  nianks  for  the  asslstanoe  yoa  tiave  given  my  plans.  I  kofw 
you  wont thlnlE  me  nngratefuL  Ishallalwsjs  gtadiyiwunbn 
you.  0(uu  Kna  Bximn." 

"  F.8.— I  haveuX  told  Kate." 

There  I  I  hope  you  can  appreciate  something  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  whioh  John  Gtymer  took  this  nwn,  sod 
the  letter  inclosed  in  his  own,  home  to  Mrs.  Griggs,  ffia 
reooUeotions  of  the  scene  with  that  irritated  lady  an  ionw- 
what  oonfoaed.  He  does  not  recur  to  them  ottener  than 
necessary. 

"  She  was  sent  to  me  to  ke^  her  oat  of  the  way  of  this 
Oeoi^  Stanly.   I  thought  she  had  fo^tten  him 
fiuieied  you  instead." 

"It  seems  we  were  mistakoi,"  rather  bittnly.  "How- 
ever, being  a  minor,  I  sun>ose  thfii  msxriaga  will  ao4  held, 
if  that  is  any  oomfOTL" 

"A  minor  I  She  was  tweniy-Kme  d^  before  yesfatd^." 
«•«««• 

Two  months  afterward,  in  the  glow  of  a  dreamy  October 
day,  Kate  Bern  and  John  Olymer  stood  together  on  the 
very  rook  where  Olymer  had  once  spout  a  vwy  misersble 
night 

"Very  well,  if  you  are  properly  re^untan^  and  are 
willing  to  be  forgiven." 

"Am  I  not  i  I  was  absurdly  jeslons  and  imieason«bl» 
from  the  very  beginning.  And  when  I  heard  yoa  were 
oigaged  '* 

"There  never  ms  a  shadow  of  »  foandation  hx  that 
story.  MajorMontrosemarriedljaura  Kane  a  monthsgtx" 

"  I  know.  I  have  a  oonfessifm  to  make.  Fd  better  get 
it  over  with.  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  sink  into  the 
ground  to  think  of  it  At  Mrs,  Griggs's  there  was  board* 
ing  a  young  lady—a  Miss  Cora  King^— " 

Kate  laughed. 

"Ill  spare  you  that,  John.  I  know  thft  whole  of  it 
Oora  alwi^B  wu  a  bright  little  thing." 

"Tou  needn't  have  told  her  about  our  qvarrd,  at  sU 
events,"  half  vexed. 

"I  tell  hat  I  I  haven't  seen  or  written  to  her  in  two 
years.  She  wrote  me  just  after  she  was  married,  and 
gave  you  a  very  good  character,  indeed,  in  ipito  the 
uncertain  state  of  your  affections." 

"  The  little  serpent  1" 

'  <  Don't  call  names.   It  isn't  dignified. " 

"  It's  a  great  relief  to  one's  mind.  Ew  *Ttnn*f.  wliea 
I  osll  you  deareet,  bast——" 

"Don't  be  absurd,  John." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

Thb  Book  is  immortal,  believers  love  it  and  will  not  let 
it  dia  And  they  have  tA%  its  inflnencea  in  a  varied  of 
forms,  fmr  no  volume  aver  commanded  snoh  a  protiUMn  of 
readers  or  has  been  translated  into  so  many  laagnsgea 
Such  is  the  universality  of  its  spirit  that  no  book  loses  less 
by  translation,  none  has  been  so  Srequeutly  copied  in 
mannscripik  and  none  so  often  printed.  King  and  nobUi 
peasant  and  Fsaper,  an  ddighted  stnduitB  <tf  its  piffea 
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I^ulow^hen  have  bmably  gleaned  bom  its  pages,  and 
legidatioa  has  been  tbankfolly  indebted  to  it  Ita  atoriea 
obanu  the  child,  its  hopes  inspite  the  aged,  and  its 
pavmiaea  soothe  the  bed  of  death.  The  maiden  is  veddad 
nnder  its  MOotka,  and  the  grave  ia  closed  ondar  its  oom- 
UxUng  aasaxanoas.  Its  laaBona  are  the  esaeooe  of  Tdigion. 
the  aranJnal  troths  of  Oieology,  the  first  principles  of 
morals  and  the  gniding  axioms  of  poUtioal  eoonomj.  Har- 
tyia  have  often  t^ed  and  bean  homed  for  attachment  to  iL 
It  18  the  theme  of  onireraal  appeal  In  the  entire  range 
of  literatoie  no  book  is  so  freqoently  qooted  or  referred 
%o.  The  m^ority  of  all  the  books  erer  pnblished  have 
been  in  connection  with  it  The  fathen  oommented  opon 
it,  and  the  sobQe  divinea  of  the  Ulddle  Agea  refined  npm 
its  dootrines,  It  analained  Origen'i  sohdazahip  and 
Obxysostom'a  rfaetotia  It  whetted  the  penetration  of 
Aboard,  and  exerdaed  the  keen  ingennity  of  Aquinas. 
It  gaTO  life  to  the  reviTal  of  letters,  aod  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch reveled  in  its  imagery.  It  augmented  the  emdttion 
of  Erasmus,  aod  ronsed  and  blessed  the  intrepidity  of 
Lotiier.  Its  temples  are  the  finest  specimens  of  architect- 
nre^  and  the  brightest  triumphs  of  mosio  are  associated 
vith  its  poetry.  The  text  of  no  ancient  author  has  sum- 
moned  into  operation  soch  an  amonnt  of  labor  and  learn- 
ing, and  it  has  fomished  oooasion  for  the  most  masterly 
examplea  of  criticism  and  comment  grammatical  Invasti- 
gsiion  and  logical  analysis  It  has  also  inspired  the  Eog- 
fish  muse  with  her  loftiest  strains  Its  beams  gladdened 
Idton  in  his  darknesi^  and  cheered  the  songs  of  Oovper 
in  hit  sadness.  It  was  the  star  which  guided  Columbus  to 
the  disoorery  of  a  new  world.  It  furnished  the  panoply 
of  the  Poritan  valor  which  shivered  tyranny  in  days  gone 
by.  It  is  the  magna  charta  of  the  world's  regeneration 
and  Ubertiea.  The  records  of  false  religion,  from  the 
Koran  to  the  Book  of  Hormon,  have  owned  its  sopsriority 
and  sozreptitioosly  porloined  its  jewd&  AinoDg  the 
fihTfatiaw  (dassioa  it  huded  thei  treasores  of  Owen,  charged 
the  ftiUneas  of  Hookw,  barbed  the  point  of  Baxter,  gave 
colors  to  the  palette  and  sweep  to  the  pencil  of  Bnnyan, 
enriched  the  bagrant  fancy  of  Taylor,  sustained  the  lofti- 
ness of  Home  and  strong  the  plummet  ol  Edwards.  In 
short,  this  ocUleotion  of  artless  lives  and  letters  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  and  ennobled  myriads  of  its  popnla- 
titm.  Holding,  as  I  did  to-day,  the  Bible  of  Lnther  in  my 
bands,  with  its  wooden  cover,  I  oonld  not  bot  thank  Qoi 
for  His  preoioQS  Word,  for  its  remarkable  preservation 
and  its  moat  blessed  and  oomftnting  traths. 


THE  WEDDING-RING 

A  BBIDS*S  three  ornaments  were  formerly :  (1)  A  ring  on 
her  finger,  which  betokened  tme  love ;  (2)  a  brooch  on 
her  breast  whkh  betokened  chasti^ ;  (8)  a  garland  <u  her 
hsad,  which  was  a  oiown  of  viot<Hy  and  gladneaa. 

Vi»  wedding-ring  in  idden  times  varied  in  a^teaxance 
aoeoiding  lo  the  faqpy  of  the  maker ;  thus,  aome  rings 
ware  adorned  with  gems,  some  were  plain,  others  ware 
cogtaved.  The  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  a«  indi- 
oatiiig  endless  affection,  was  a  frequent  symbol  in  eariy 
Ohiistian  times,  and  the  clasped  hands  aifidet  was  another. 
The  wedding  ring  under  the  Lower  Empire  nanally  oon- 
isined  a  stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  heads  of  the 
farids  and  bridegroom,  and  also,  as  a  mle^  the  namea  of 
the  wedded  pair.  The  practice  of  plaoing  mottoea  upon 
liogB  was  naariy  universal  less  than  two  centnries  ago^  and 
it  ii  strange  tiiat  so  pretty  a  custom  should  have  been 
.■Uowad  to  bll  completely  oot  of  usflb  The  Gred^  and 
Btuaas  engraved  mottoes  on  their  tings,  anoh  ss :  **  M^y  I 


you  Kve  long  "  Live  happy  "j  "I give  this  love-plBdg&" 
The  word  "BemembOT**  hss  been  found  engraved  on  a 
stfme  above  the  r^reaentation  of  a  hand  pulling  the  lobe 
of  ui  ear.  This  action  was  a  sign  of  affection,  and  Napo- 
leon L,  when  be  was  in  a  partionlarly  good  humor  with  any 
one  about  him,  wonld  pull  him  by  the  ear. 

The  wedding-rings  of  kings  trere  often  of  considerable 
value,  and  usually  of  gold  ;  thus,  Henry  V.'s  wedding-ring 
was  made  from  one  he  used  at  his  coronation,  and  Henry 
VU.  paid  f<»  hia  an  amount  equal  to  seven  pounds  at  the 
imsent  day.  But  gold  had  not  in  old  times  the  pre-emi- 
nenoe  as  a  material  for  rings  which  it  at  present  enjoys. 
ISings  have  bosn  made  of  siiver,  which  la  sapposed  to  be 
i^mbcdlcal  of  sweetness  and  melodionsness ;  of  iron  and 
stod,  as  the  representatives  of  durability ;  or  of  brass, 
leather  and  sedge ;  and  persons  have  been  legally  married 
witit  oortain-rings  and  the  bowla  of  keys.  Among  the 
Jews  it  is  different  for  the  wedding-ring  must  be  of  a 
certain  value,  and,  moreover,  it  must  not  be  borrowed  for 
the  occasion,  as  it  ia  sometimes  among  the  Irish,  but  must 
be  the  absolute  proj^erty  of  the  bridegroom. 

In  old  times  rings  were  frequently  worn  on  aQ  the 
fingen,  bot  there  ia  a  very  old  and  widespread  sopenti- 
tion  that  the  fawrlh  finger  tf  the  Itfi  hand  (iriiiah  is  the 
peonUar  place  for  ttie  wedding-ring)  is  In  a  very  special 
way  oonneoted  with  the  heart  The  old  divines  never 
tired  of  pointing  out  the  symbolical  character  of  the  wed- 
ding-ring, and  even  now  many  women  believe  in  portents 
oonneoted  with  their  ring&  They  will  not  take  them  o£^ 
and  are  in  dismay  if  the  worn-out  band  snaps  or  bursts. 
It  was  these  beliefs  and  superstitions  that  horrified  the 
Pnritans,  and  made  them  attempt  the  hopeless  task  of 
abolishing  the  tiag : 

"  Othsfs  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  rinff. 
With  whieh  the  nnaanotifled  bridegroom 
Is  married  only  to  a  thumb; 
(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig 
That  used  to  break  up  groood  aad  dig) 
The  bride  to  nothing  bat  her  wfll. 
That  nulla  the  attei^marrlage  stUL" 

Since  then  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  abt^ish  the 
wedding-ring,  although  in  the  present  age  "reformers" 
have  arisen  who  have  wished  to  abolish  marriage  itselt 


INDIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Abotb  the  Omaha  Mission  is  a  lof^  esoarpmsnt  (tf 
coarse-grained  sandstone,  from  one  hnodred  to  one  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  snd  abont  half-way  op  are  carved 
oot  numerous  Indian  hierc^lyphici^  as  pipea,  easoes, 
varioos  kinds  of  animals,  rude  representations  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  etc. 

The  question  at  tmce  arises;  Who  carved  tiiem  f  The 
Indiana  now  living  cannot  account  for  them,  and  call  the 
rooks  "medicine"— a  twm  whioh  they  vp^j  to  all  thinga 
that  are  mysterious  to  them.  The  diafaoten  oloedy  re- 
semble those  on  their  robes  worn  at  the  preaoit  di^,  and 
are  doubtless  emblematical  of  som^  important  event  in 
Indian  history.  Similar  ones  are  still  to  be  seen  in  other 
localities,  especially  in  the  monntaina 

A  small  creek,  which  flows  into  the  Missouri  a  few  miles 
below  the  "Banning  Water,"  has  an  Indian  name,  whioh 
signifies,  Where  the  dead  have  worked,"  from  tiie  fact 
that  upon  the  hi^  chalky  walla  that  fcnrm  its  bsaiks  are 
stnne  of  the  same  mysterioas  carvinga 

These  coarse  ssndstones,  or  chalky  limestcmsi,  are  well 
adapted  tux  recording  tlu^  hieroglypfaieid  historjvand  for 
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handing  down  to  posterity  the  deeda  of  mighty  'warriors, 
long  since  gone  to  the  "  Happy  Hnnting-Oroond," 


SOME  WILD  BIRDS  FOUND  NEAR  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  TBBT  qneerly  assorted  gronp  of  birds  ore  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  picture  before  ns.  Mr.  Blnebird  is  entotain- 
ing  a  party  of  friends  that  seem  to  hare  been  invited  with 
bat  little  regard  to  congeniality,  either  of  disposition  or 
mode  of  Ufa  Perhaps  our  friend  Blnebird  has  sndt  oon- 
Menoe  in  his  powers  of  pleasing  and  his  own  sweet  and 
amiable  disposition,  that  he  feels  safe  in  gathering  those 
about  him  that  are  antagonistic,  and  who  might  perhaps 
under  other  ciroamstanoea  act  otherwise  than  in  a  friendly 
manner  toward  each  other.  The  blnebird  host  seems  to 
us  deserring  of  the  most  attention,  as  it  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  beaatifol  of  onr  American  birds,  both  in  color 
and  song,  bat 
ii^  next  to  the 
robin,  the  t&- 
Torite  bird 
among  farm- 
ers, and  well 
known  and 
loved  by  our 
children. 
Slaking,  bis 
appearanoe 
sometimes  a  a 
early  as  the 
middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  is 
the  last  to 
leaTe  us,  and, 
although  the 
month  of  No- 
vember ia  usu- 
ally chosen  by 
him  as  the  flt- 
tiog  time  for 
migration  to  a 
milder  dime, 
it  is  atill  quite 
usual  to  hear 
his  plaintive 
note  on  plea- 
aant  days 
throughout 
the  Winter 

oeason,  and  it  appears  quite  probable  that  a  few  of  the 
brarer  ones  nsTer  entirely  desert  us,  bat  remain  daring 
the  Winter.  The  bluebird  is  a  most  deroted  husband 
and  father,  sitting  by  the  nesb  and  pouring  forth  his  meet 
beautiful  songs,  fall  of  love  and  tenderness,  and  occasion- 
ally flying  off  to  procure  food  for  his  mate  and  little  ones. 
He  rears  two  broods  in  the  seaaon,  and,  should  the  weather 
he  very  mild,  even  three.  His  food  consists  mostly  of 
inseots,  psrticnlarly  beetles  and  other  hard-shelled  sorts, 
that  are  found  among  old,  dead  and  decaying  trees.  He 
is  also  fond  of  spiders,  and  in  the  Fall  feeds  almost  entirely 
upon  soft  fruits  and  seeds.  The  song  which  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  is  extremely  soft  and  agreeable^  grows  very 
moorufal  and  plaintive  as  cold  weather  approaoheo.  In 
mildness  of  temper  and  as  a  peaceable  and  harmless  neigh- 
bor he  is  unsurpassed,  and  some  of  onr  feathered  friends 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  offered  th^  by  this 
lovely  little  bird. 

In  brilliancy  of  coloring  and  rapidity  of  fligbt  the  mby- 


ntDtJUr  BUBOOLTrBIOS. 


throated  humming-bird  snrpaasea  all  others  in  our  group 
of  birds,  and  for  mere  beauty  alone  ahould  have  bean 
mentioned  first ;  bat  in  sweefaiesa  of  song  he  falls  fsr  shMt 
of  his  neighbor,  the  bluebird,  his  note  consisting  <A  a 
peonlinr  hamming  sound  which  he  makes  in  passing  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  a  sharp  ohirp  not  louder  than  that  of 
a  cricket  or  grasshopper,  and  which  is  generally  ntteied 
while  engaged  in  fighting  with  hia  fellows,  which  last  oe- 
cupation  is  canried  on  with  exceeding  vigor  and  animatioo. 
A  tiny  humming-bird,  measaring  not  more  than  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  length  and  four  and  a  quarter  in  extent, 
has  been  known  to  alight  on  the  head  of  the  eag^e  and  by 
his  furious  pecking  drive  that  noUe  bird  quite  frantie,  the 
little  creatore  coming  off  victor  in  the  strange  and  uneqaal 
oonteet.  He  is  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  kingbird,  whoso 
black  head  and  bright  orange  crest  we  xeoognize  in  the 
picture,  and  who  seems  to  be;  quite  ont  of  hia  elemeot  in 
that  peaceful  oompeny,  for  a  more  ioveterata  pest  and 

tyrant  never 
existed  Unt 
our  ruby- 
throated 
beauty  is 
quite  a  matdi 
for  the  kiog- 
bird,  althcogb 
BO  diminutiTe 
in  oompari- 
son.  The  food 
of  the  hum- 
ming-birds 
eonsiats  most- 
ly of  thahmer 
which  they 
exttaet  by  BOS- 
pendingthem- 
selves  on  their 
g8ni7  wings 
aboTC,  and 
with  their 
long,  sleaMbr 
tongues  resell- 
ing wittt  eass 
into  the  very 
heart  of,  ttw 
flower.  Al- 
though snb- 
sisting  mostly 
upon  this  del- 
icate  diet, 

they  are  stiU  extremely  fond  of  certain  small  inseot^  and 
will  soon  pine  and  droop  if  deprived  for  a  length  of  time 
of  thia  more  solid  food. 

The  number  of  species  of  humming-birds  is  truly  wob- 
derful,  over  three  hundred  having  been  known  and  de- 
scribed. The  different  species  seem  to  have  each  its  own 
favorite  flower,  and  it  is  a  carious  fast  that  the  bill  ^ipsan 
to  be  shaped  according  to  the  flower  on  which  it  feeds— in 
some  instances  being  nearly  straight,  in  others  having  ■ 
sharp  downward  curve,  while  in  some  it  possesses  a  donUs 
curve.  The  plumage  is  very  closely  set  on  the  body, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  metallic  briUUnoy  of  green  sad 
gold,  the  throat  flashing  a  bright  ruby-red  in  the  son, 
the  males  always  being  more  gorgeously  colored  thtn 
the  females.  The  tongue  is  a  very  ouriona  stmetm 
being  long,  fliamentons,  and  doable  nearly  to  the  bsia 
The  sense  of  touch  and  taste  must  be  extremely  delieat4 
lor  in  reaching  such  a  distance  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
flower  the  bird  must  depend  entixdy  on  Uiesa^  It  i> 
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oftmert  Men  at  dawn  and  joat  after  ennspt.  The  most 
teilliant  kinds  an  to  be  fonnd  in  Mexico  and  about  the 

eqaatoT. 

We  look  with  bnt  little  approral  upon  tlie  kingbird,  'or* 
'although  the  hnmming-bird  is  nearly  his  eqn&i  in  com- 
bativeneBB,  it  is  still  so  vonderfal  in  delicacj  of  form  and 
beauty  of  plumage  that  it  oannofc  but  be  admired.  The 
plumage  of  the  kingbird,  on  the  oontrary,  ia,  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  flame- colored  oreet,  of  qnita  a  sombre  hue, 
and  even  the  brilliant  crest  is  not  seen  unless  the  bird  is 
exoited.  He  is  ft  native  of  Amerioa ;  hxit,  like  his  mby- 
throated  enemy,  is  to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  near 
the  teopios.  He  derlTee  the  names  kingbird  and  tyrant 
fly-catoher  from  the  regal  sway  and  anthmity  he  exer- 
oises  abore  all  others,  partionlarly  during  the  time  of 
t»eeding.  Hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  eagle  and  great 
blaok  eagle,  all  dread  the  warlike  oreatnre,  and  never 
willingly  approach  the  nest  or  young  which  this  bird 
guards  with  a  jealous  care  nnequaled  by  any  others  of 
the  feathered  tribe. 

The  purple  mutin,  however,  by  its  superior  rapidilgr  of 
Cigh^  is  often  his  matoh ;  and,  as  its  food  and  disposition 
are  similar  to  his  own,  they  are  ofteta  brought  in  eontae^ 
and  tlie  martin,  by  his  superira  swiftness,  shuns  the  other's 
attack,  and  often  teases  him  unmercifoUy. 

The  flesh  of  the  kingbird  is  considered  very  good  eating, 
and  he  is  often  shot  by  the  formers,  not  only  on  that  ac- 
count, bat  because  he  is  oonsidered  a  great  nuisance ;  for 
he  not  only  pounces  npon  young  birds,  small  animals  and 
flsh,  but  is  exoessiTely  fond  ol  bees,  and  would  soon  make 
away  witti  the  whole  hir& 

A  oompanion  in  iniqnify  he  finds  In  the  blue-jay,  a  Inrd 
noted  tor  his  thierisli  propensitiesL  The  Uufr^vy,  hov- 
erer,  is  oapable  of  being  taught  to  behave  himself  in  quite 
an  ordorly  manner,  and  sometimes  beoomes  a  very  amusing 
and  iuteUigent  pet  He  will  learn  to  talk,  and  is  vety  fond 
of  displaying  this  accomplishment,  partionlarly  if  there  are 
persons  in.  the  same  room  engaged  in  oonveraation. 

He  is  nevex  quite  oured  of  his  thierish  habits,  and  any 
jittering  object  that  attraota  his  attention  is  quite  apt  to 
disappear  in  a  mysterious  manner 

The  jay  in  our  group  is  evidentlj  an  object  <rf  auspieion 
to  those  about  him,  for  such  a  cunning  mguB  ia  tiut 
one  is  nem  safe  in  trusting  him,  hoverer  honest  and 
gentle  he  m^y  appear.  He  is  an  incomparable  mimio,  and 
often  can  the  kingbird  remember  of  starting  up  in  battle 
array  at  the  shrill  cry  of  the  hawk,  and  finding  only  a  mis- 
ohievous  jay  to  contend  with.  Many  an  anxions  parent 
has  hurried  home,  hearing  the  piteous  cries  of  his  little 
ones,  and  found  himself  Moked  by  a  naogh^  jay,  wh(^ 
delighting  in  all  suoh  iwanks,  keeps  Uie  whxAe  ndghbo^ 
bood  in  a  state  of  eonf  uaitm  and  al«m. 

Hunters  sze  often  ohested  of  their  game  by  the  jaj,  who^ 
natundly  a  suapioiona  bird,  will  follow  the  hunter  to  asoeiv 
tain  what  he  is  about,  and,  hj  a  shrill  note  of  alarm, 
frighten  away  deer  and  other  animals  that  seem  to  under- 
stand its  warning  cry,  and  often  ia  the  shot  intended  for 
these  animals  directed  toward  itself  by  the  angry  hunter. 

Jays  have  one  habit  that  is  of  benefit  to  mankind.  In 
replenishing  their  Winter  stock  of  provisions,  which  con- 
sists of  different  kinds  of  nute  and  seeds,  they  drop  num- 
bers of  these  in  passing  baok  and  forth,  and  thus  plant  the 
aeed  for  many  beautiful  and  useful  treea. 

The  jay  is  a  yary  pretty  bird,  and  Texy  Tain  wiUiaL  U 
is  amudng  to  watoh  him  pluming  himself  in  the  sun,  sing- 
ing his  most  beautifnl  melodies,  turning  his  head  to  gaze 
upon  his  glossy  blue  feathets,  and  seemingly  as  much  in 
love  with  himaelf  as  any  coxcomb.  Under  that  ooat  of 
bright  blniah  purple  there  beata  a  deoeitful  and  emel  little 


bird-hear^  and  the  movable  crest  of  Una  feathers  adMU 
a  head  capable  of  planning  any  amount  of  misohief. 

The  spotted  thrush  in  the  picture  is  a  very  quiet  litUs 
bird,  remarkable  neither  for  beanty  nor  song.  The  vppet 
parte  of  the  bird  are  a  yellow  olive  ;  breast  quite  pietfy, 
being  white,  marked  with  pointed  spots  of  black.  Al- 
though no  singer  herself,  her  voice  oonaisting  merely  of  a 
sort  of  twitter,  she  still  holds  herself  as  being  quite  a 
musical  critic,  and  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  musical  world 
(m  the  strength  of  the  refaUionship  existing  between  hers^ 
and  the  son^thrush,  one  of  tiie  most  noted  atntgstem  of 
Eng^d.  Hie  vood-thmah,  also  a  very  charming  singer, 
is  rehttsd  to  our  spotted  thrush,  trho,  if  less  gifted  in  ao* 
oomplishments,  is  still  a  vecy  respeoteble  and  nsefnl 
member  of  society,  and  noted  for  her  charitable  deeds  in 
adopting  all  the  motherless  little  ones  that  some  under  her 
notice.  Some  unnatural  mothen;  taking  advantage  of 
this  trait,  have  been  known  to  deposit  their  e^a  in  her 
nest,  trusting  to  her  kind  nature  to  rear  and  support  the 
little  ones.  Many  an  enterprising  family  has  the  thrush 
sent  out  into  the  w<»ld,  oonsisting  not  only  of  little 
thrushes,  but  oowbirds  and  other  nnfwtunato  littia  orea- 
tnrss  tiiat  have  been  deaorted. 

The  thrush  builds  a  neat  oonaiating  of  leaves  and  dry 
grass,  very  strongly  woven  t(^ether,  and  lined  with  hair. 
This  nest  ia  built  on  the  ground,  and  partly  snnken  in  the 
earth,  the  npper  part  having  a  small  hole  just  large  enoogh 
for  the  bird  to  pass  in  and  out  The  thrush  is  endowed 
with  great  intelligenoe  in  oonoealing  and  ^oteotinc  this 
nest 

The  meadow-lark  also  builds  ito  nest  on  the  ground, 
but,  unlike  the  thrush,  who  prefers  woodland*  it  aesks 
pastures  and  meadows,  and  is  rarely  or  nevor  seen  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods.  The  meadow-lsrk,  as  well  as  the 
thmsh,  can  boast  ot  a  mualoal  lelalive  in  the  Enropean 
skylark,  and  our  lark  has  a  remarkably  sweet  voice,  but 
with  limited  compass.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  the 
throat  breast  and  lining  to  wings  being  a  bright  y^low, 
with  a  band  of  deep  block  across  the  throat ;  baok  and 
most  of  the  upper  parts  beautifully  variegated  wtiih  Uac^ 
bright  bay  and  pale  oohrcL  It  has  rather  a  pieoaiioas 
existKioe,  as  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  and  much  aougbt 
after. 

The  OTohard  oriole  in  our  group  is  quite  a  distmgnished 
guest,  and  remarkable  in  various  ways.  It  was  thought  at 
one  time  that  there  were  several  dififerent  species  of  the 
orchard  oriole,  but  it  is  now  known,  through  Wilstm,  that 
the  male  changes  his  drees  from  season  to  season,  and  thus 
oonfnses  his  neighbors,  the  male  of  oneyesr  snd  the  mother^ 
bird  being  often  confounded,  as  th^  closely  resemble  each 
ottier.  The  npper  part  of  Uie  bird  ia  a  y^w  olives  in- 
oUning  to  brown  on  the  baok ;  win^i  dusky  Inown,  t^ped 
ben  and  &ere  with  yellowish  white ;  lower  parte  yellow, 
bill  and  lege  light  Una  The  seeond  seastm  the  young 
male  makee  his  sppsaranoe  with  a  large  patch  of  Uaok 
aoroas  the  front  ^ith  a  alight  tinge  of  red  about  the  aides, 
and  sometimes  the  two  middle  feathers  ot  tiie  tail  are 
blaok  at  this  season.  The  third  season  a  still  greater 
change  tekes  place.  The  yellow  olive  back  is  mottled 
with  bhujk,  with  reddish  bay  and  oUve  scattered  about  the 
aidea  end  belly.  As  the  bird  grows  older,  the  black 
sineadB  over  the  entire  baok  and  tail,  while  the  lower  parts 
beoomeof  a  bright  ohestant  ooIck  This  Irird  has  a  grand 
ebtaioa  to  ^y  the  rogue  if  he  wished,  for,  it  he  did  acquire 
a  bad  name  in  the  ndghboriu>od  One  seaami,  the  next  he 
would  feel  safe  in  his  changed  dices.  He  ^>es  not  take 
advantage  of  this  peculiarity,  however,  and  is  not  only 
peaceably  disposed  toward  man  and  bird,  but  being  a  tnie 
friend  of  the  farmer,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  nudst  of 
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tiuNB  enemies  to  man,  the  grab,  OftterpiUar,  etc.,  he  de- 
nololiee  hnndredi  of  nioh  peeta  dftilf.  His  nest  is  gener- 
iDj  boilt  in  the  bongfas  of  apple-trfes,  and  a  most  intri- 
ttts  aOhir  it  i%  being  oonstntoted  in  muix  %  mj  as  denotes 
sun  tiuD  ORlliuuy  intell^^oe  on  the  pari  ct  the  boildo; 
Tbs  materials  eonstai  of  a  speoias  of  long;  fongh,  flexible 
gns^  knitted  tluoagh  and  tiirongh  in  erexy  direotion.  and 
lookfaig  as  if  it  might  hare  been  done  hj  a  needlOb 

fi  ii  vimderfiil  to  notice  the  thonght  whioh  seema  to  have 
ben  ezflxoised  in  the  building  of  the  nest  If  hnng  from 
•  long  flexible  bongh  where  motion  might  be  expected,  the 
aert  ii  made  very  long  and  placed  in  soch  •  nj  HuA  it 
aili  swing  Ughtlj  back  and  forth  with  no  iujory  to  eg^  or 
yomig ;  or,  if  hnng  from  a  shiwt,  thioh  bongh,  will  be  made 
■aeh  shiMtw,  oomparatiTielr  ahaUow,  and  wider  titan  it  is 
daep^  in  almoat  all  oasea  being  lined  with  soft,  downy  aeeda 

TbB  oritde  does  bat  little  injury  to  tiie  fmit  1^  whitdi  it 
iinRODnded,  bat  destet^  all  the  inseots  and  bogs  in  his 
Beigfaborfaood.  He  is  a  Tcry  indastrioos  and  aotiTe  bird, 
and  it  is  quite  onosnal  for  him  to  leave  his  home  even  to 
nit  so  pleasant  a  friend  as  the  blnebird.  Althongh  the 
onhaxd  oriolea  an  noted  for  the  friendahip  and  qmpathj 
flxiiting  between  themsetn^  the  females  are  very  retiring 
and  bat  rarely  aeau 

As  the  indigo-bird*B  nert  la  in  saoh  aloae  pnoimily  to 
Am  Unsbird*!^  th^  most  be  vexy  good  friend^  and  a  very 
bnntifal  and  aeaomplished  neighbcn  is  tiw  little  indigo- 
biid.  Bdng  next  to  the  hnnuning-bird  the  smallest  in  onr 
I  group,  ii  is  also  the  most  attraotiTe.  The  whole  body  is  a 
!  ndi  iky>blae,  deepening  on  the  head  to  an  nltramarine 
vith  a  tinge  of  pnrple ;  wings  black,  edged  with  light  bina 
It  ii  remarkable  of  this  bird  that  in  some  lights  the  bine 
plomage  will  appear  to  be  a  vivid  verdigris  green. 

At  MM  period  of  the  year,  during  the  molting  season. 
Bale  is  extremely  mortified  by  his  beantif nl  {damage 
h&tg  until  it  is  of  a  light  flaxen  hoe,  and  greatfy  re- 
I  teables  the  female^  who  is  much  his  iofeiior  in  beauty, 
lbs  indigo>bird  is  aa  untiring  singer,  and  morning,  noon 
lad  night  his  rapid  chanting  is  beard,  sometimes  loud  and 
•ometimea  searcdy  audible,  as  if  the  little  doger  were  be- 
aoming  qoite  exhaasted  by  hts  mosioal  efforts.  The  nest 
is  hnilt  ontwmrdly  of  flax,  and  lined  with  dry  grass. 

ISte  cardinal  grosbeak  is  also  a  handsome  bird,  although 
•omewhat  gaodilj  dressed.  The  baok  is  dusky  red^  the 
Ml  of  the  plumage  bright  scarlet,  with  the  exception  of 
MM  short  black  feathos  on  chin,  forehead  and  base  of 
bidb  The  head  is  onuunented  with  a  high,  pointed, 
■ofahle  onst  of  bright  scarlet  feathers.  Tb»  beak  is  also 
red,  and  very  large  and  strong,  being  adapted  for  omshing 
UtsaMds  of  different  fruits.  The  bird  is  also  extremely 
knA  of  indiau'com. 

lbs  <diff-«wallow  in  our  groap  is  a  queer  little  bird,  and 
lightly  lame  from  an  injnry  received  in  its  younger  days. 
Hw  oUff  or  white-throated  swidlows  generally  congregate 
togrther  and  build  their  nests  in  groups  on  the  face  of 
iOBM  rooky  otiff.  and  far  awi^  from  the  neighborhood  of 
aaau  The  oUfTswaUow  is  naturally  a  timid  bird,  flying 
from  the  appmwh  of  man. 


POWER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Wnn  we  speak  of  the  power  of  edncation,  it  is  ednoa* 
tion  multiplied  into  ten  thousand  distinct  and  particular 
•fists,  pervading  every  masp,  made  to  overspread  the 
iMa  extent,  and  to  penetrate  into  every  comer  of  the 
hod.  The  offset  is  gigantid^  but  without  one  giant  having 
todoiathseseoatiooof  it,  for  it  will  be  bioaght  about, 
not  by  the  tamaoaodflDt  poveta  of  <»ie  a  few  Individ* 
Ml^batbyflMiniiiibMi  oi  ordinary  maiL  Thewnkto 
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be.  done  is  greaf^  and  will  need  a  proportional  machinery 
for  the  doing  of  it,  a  thiok-aet  establishment  of  schools 
and  parishes,  the  indispensable  condition  of  whose  effi- 
ciency is,  that  they  shall  be  righteously  patronized.  The 
result  will  be  at  length  arrived  al^  not  the  wwUng  of 
one  mighty  organisatitui  ftn  the  aehievement  of  greut 
tbings,  but  by  the  accumulation  of  small  things ;  not  by 
men  whose  taste  it  is  to  contemplate  what  is  splendid  in 
philanthropy ;  not  by  men  whose  practical  talent  it  is  to  do 
what  is  substantial  in  philanthropy  ;  not  by  men  who  eye, 
with  imaginative  trai^por^  t^e  broad  and  boundless  ex- 
panse of  humanity  ;  but  by  men  who  can  work,  in  drudg- 
ery and  in  detail,  at  the  separate  portiona  of  it  The  glwv 
of  establishing  in  our  world  that  universal  reign  of  trath 
and  of  righteousness  whicb  is  coming,  will  not  be  tiie 
e^<wy  of  any  one  man ;  but  it  will  be  the  glory  at  Him 
who  sitieth  above,  and  plieth  His  many  millions  of  inatnt- 
ments  for  bringing  about  this  magnificent  resulL  It  is 
enough  for  each  of  us  to  be  one  of  these  instroments,  to 
contribute  his  little  item  to  the  oause,  and  look  for  the 
sum-total  as  the  product  of  innumerable  contributions, 
each  of  them  aa  meritorious,  and  many  of  them,  perhaps, 
far  more  splendid  and  important  than  his  own. — Ckalmei-a. 


THB  MTBTDR. 

<'  To  BB  tmgal  is  wise  " ;  and  tbls  lesson  of  tmth 
Kieold  ever  be  preaeh'd  in  the  ears  of  yoatb. 
The  young  must  be  onrb'd  In  their  spendthrift  haste. 
Lest  meagre  Wont  shonld  follow  on  Waste; 
Bat  to  see  the  band  that  Is  wlther'd  and  cdd 
Bo  eagerly  olnteh  at  the  shlntag  g<rid— 
OhI  oan  It  be  good  tiiat  a  man  shonld  crave 
The  dross  of  the  world— so  nigh  his  grave  ? 

Sad  is  the  lot  of  those  who  ptns 
In  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  predoas  mine; 
Bat  they  toQ  not  so  hard  In  gaining  the  ore 
As  the  miser  In  gaardlng  the  glittering  store. 
He  ooants  the  coin  with  a  feasting  eye. 
And  tremUea  theirtille  U  a  step  eomes  nlgb; 
He  adds  more  wealth,  and  a  smUIng  traoe 
Of  Joy  oomes  over  his  shrunken  faee. 

He  seeks  the  bed  whwre  he  oannot  rest. 

Hade  close  beside  his  Idol-cheet; 

He  wakes  with  a  wOder'd,  haggard  stare, 

Tor  he  dreams  a  thief  Is  busy  there; 

He  searches  around—the  bolts  are  fast. 

And  the  watohmen  of  the  nlj^t  go  past; 

His  coffers  are  sate;  bat  there's  fear  in  Us  twain. 

And  the  miser  oannot  sleep  again. 

He  never  flings  the  blessed  mite 
To  fill  the  orphan  chUd  with  delist; 
Ttie  dog  may  hoiri,  the  widow  mi^  slfi^ ; 
He  hears  them  not— they  may  starve  and  die. 
His  breast  Is  of  loe,  no  throbtring  g^ow 
Bpreads  there  at  the  piercing  tale  of  woe; 
All  torpid  and  cold,  he  lives  alone 
In  his  heaps,  like  the  toad  Imbedded  in  stone. 

Death  cornea— tmt  the  mlaer^  frtendless  Irter 
Is  tree,  from  the  sobbing  moamer^  tear; 
Unloved,  unwept,  no  grateful  one  . 

WlU  teU  of  the  kindly  deeds  he  has  done. 
Ohl  never  oovet  the  miser's  fame; 
Tls  a  oheerlees  halo  that  olroles  his  name ;  ' 
And  one  fond  heart  that  will  tmly  grieve. 
Will  outweigh  all  the  gold  we  oan  leave. 


The  Charity  of  the  Good  King  Louis  IX.  of  France. 

"Fab  amy  from  the  King's  household  and  aervfoe^** 
saya  Chiizot^  "and  without  any  personal  ooumcUou  with 
himt  a  whole  people^  the  people  of  ^Vpoo^  aejAflrmt 
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the  sick,  the  wretohed,  and  the  neglected  ol  every  sort, 
oconpied  a  prominent  plaoe  in  the  though ts  and  actions  of 
Louia  All  the  chroniclers  of  the  age,  all  the  historians  of 
hia  reign,  have  celebrated  hia  charity  as  much  oa  his  pietj  ; 
and  the  philosophers  ol  the  eighteenth  century  almost  for* 
gave  him  his  taste  for  relioa  in  consideration  of  his  benefl- 
cenoe.  And  it  iras  not  merely  legisladve  and  administra- 
tiTe  beneficence ;  BL  Ixmis  did  not  confine  himself  to 
fonnding  and  endowing  hospitals,  bospiees,  asylnms,  the 
Hdtel-Dieu  at  Pontoise,  that  at  Vernon,  that  at  CompiSgne, 
and,  at  Paris,  the  house  of  Quioze-Yingts,  for  three  hun- 
dred blind,  but  he  did  not  spare  his  person  in  his  benefi- 
cence, and  regarded  no  deed  of  charity  as  beneath  a  king's 
dignity.  '  Every  day,  wherever  the  King  vent,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  of  the  poor  receiTed  each  two  loaves, 
a  quart  of  wine,  meat  or  fish  for  a  good  dinner,  and  a 
Paris  denier.  The  mothers  of  families  had  a  loaf  more  for 
each  child.  Besides  these  hundred  and  twenty-two  poor 
having  out-door  relief,  thirteen  others  were  every  day 
introduoed  into  the  H6te],  and  there  lived  as  the  King's 
o£Boers  ;  and  three  of  them  sat  at  table  at  the  same  time 
with  the  King,  in  the  same  hall  as  he,  and  quite  dose.'  .  . 

*  Many  a  time/  says  Joinville, '  I  saw  him  cut  their  bread, 
and  give  them  to  drink.  He  asked  me  one  day  if  I  washed 
the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Holy  Thursday.    'Sir,'  said  I, 

*  what  a  benefit  I  The  feet  of  those  knaves  I  Not,  1 ' 
'  Verily,'  said  he,  '  that  is  ill  said,  for  yoa  ought  not  to 


hold  in  disdain  what  God  did  for  our  instruotioiL  I 
prfty  yon,  therefore,  for  love  of  me,  accostom  you- 
seU  to  wash  them.'  Sometimes,  when  the  King  had 
leisure,  he  used  to  say,  '  Gome  and  visit  the  poor  in 
such  and  such  a  plaoe,  and  let  ns  feast  them  to  their 
hearts*  content.'  Onoe  when  he  went  to  Ghftteannsof- 
snr-Loire,  a  poor  old  woman,  who  was  at  the  door  of 
her  cottage  and  held  in  her  hand  a  loaf,  said  to  him. 
'  Good  King,  it  ia  of  this  bread,  which  comas  of  thins 
alms,  that  my  husband,  who  lieth  sick  yonder  in- 
doors, doth  get  sustenanoa'  The  King  toc^  the 
bread,  saying,  *It  is  rather  hard  bread.'  And  he 
went  into  the  cottage  to  see,  with  hia  own  ej'ei, 
the  aiok  man.  When  he  was  visiting  the  churehes 
one  Holy  Friday,  at  Compidgne,  as  he  was  going 
that  day  barefoot,  aooording  to  hia  cnatom,  and  dis- 
tribatiog  alms  to  the  poor  whom  he  met,  he  per- 
ceived, on  the  yonder  side  of  a  miry  pond  whidi 
filled  a  portion  of  the  street,  a  leper,  who,  not  (br- 
ing to  oome  near,  tried  nevertheless  to  attract  the 
King's  attention.  Louis  walked  through  the  pond, 
went  up  to  the  leper,  gave  him  some  mone^,  took 
his  hand,  and  kissed  it  'All  present,' says  the 
chronicler,  'crossed  themselves  for  admiration  at 
seeing  this  holy  temerity  of  the  King,  who  had  no 
fear  of  putting  his  lips  to  a  hand  that  none  would 
have  dared  to  touch.'  In  snob  deeds  there  was  in- 
finitely more  than  the  goodness  and  greatness  ot  t 
kingly  soul :  there  was  in  them  that  profound  Ghria- 
tian  sympathy  which  is  moved  at  the  flight  of  iny 
human  creature  anffSeoring  severely  in  body  or  sonl. 
and  which,  at  suoh  times,  gives  heed  to  no  fesr, 
shrinks  from  no  pains,  recoils  with  no  disgust,  snd 
has  no  other  thought  but  that  of  offlaring  Bome 
fraternal  comfort  to  the  body  or  the  eoul  thst  ii 
Bufifering. 

"He  who  thus  felt  and  acted  was  no  monk,  bo 
prince  enwrapt  in  mere  devoutness  and  altogether 
given  np  to  works  and  practioea  of  piety :  ha  wis  t 
knight,  a  warrior,  a  politician,  a  tme  King,  who 
attended  to  the  duties  of  authority  aa  well  ss  to 
those  of  charity,  and  who  won  respect  from  his  nesr- 
est  friends  as  well  as  from  strangers,  whilst  astonishing 
thetfn  at  one  time  by  hia  bnrata  of  mystic  piety  and 
monaatio  austerity,  at  another  by  his  flashes  of  the 
ruler's  spirit  and  hia  judioiona  independence  even  to- 
ward the  representatives  of  the  faith  and  Church  with 
whcMn  he  was  in  sympathy.  '  He  passed  for  the  wisest 
man  in  all  his  oooncil.'  In  difficult  matters  and  on 
grave  oooasions,  none  formed  a  jodgment  with  more 
sagacity,  and  what  his  intellect  so  well  apprehended,  he 
expressed  with  a  great  deal  of  propriety  and  graoft" 


THE  SIGH  OF  OUR  LORD. 

"And  looUng  up  to  heaven,  tte  atghed,  and  aalth  noto  blm, 
SpbphaUko,  that  1b,  Be  opened."— Makk  tU.  U. 

"  The  Bon  of  God  la  doing  good 
Was  fain  to  look  to  heaven  and  Blgjb." 

Fekbafb  some  of  our  saddest  honrH  are  the  fruit  of  our 
efforts  or  failures  in  the  same  arduous  but  most  bleeeed 
work.  One  would  think  at  first  sight  that  the  worid'a 
ohiof  benefactors  must  be  the  happiest  and  most  joiyofis  at 
human  spirits ;  their  peace  always  perfect,  their  nmhjtht 
always  doudlesa,  their  Spring  always  exuberant,  their  life 
one  long  draught  of  the  purest  pleasure,  through  the  coo- 
templation  of  the  blessing  whidi  their  ministry  wins  for 
and  bestows  on  mankind.  Thus  we  vonld  ordain  it  lor 
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tbem,  ima  the  vorld  under  the  rnle  of  our  hand.  Thay 
ahoold  go  oroirned  as  Olympio  victors ;  the  world  should 
strew  flowora  before  the  (ootatepe  of  ite  godlike  prieata  aod 
kings  I  Th«t  is  our  riaion  of  what  a  good  roan's  life  ehoald 
bfl,  and  of  the  meaauie  of  the  homage  -which  he  sbonld 
command  from  mankind.  And  jet,  had  we  lived  in  the 
age  and  the  oonntrj  of  "The  Oood  One,"  whose  life  was 
u  the  fountain  from  which  alt  human  goodness  flows,  how 
many  of  us  would  have  been  shouting,  "Away  with  Him, 
awaj  with  him  I  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  be  oar  king  t" 
How  many  of  na  would  have  hated  what  we  are  now 
tfftined  to  revere,  and  spumed  that  which  we  now  stir  onr- 
Eelres  to  crown  t  Thns  much  Christianity,  the  Gospel  of 
the  Good  One,  has  done  for  the  world  that  omoifled  Him. 
Bat  one  thing  remains  yet  unaooomplished  in  this  region 
of  man's  experienoe.  "Doing  good,"  the  purest  Christ- 
ian ministry,  is  still  Borrowfal,  though  moat  bleased,  work. 

The  tnie  Christian  ministry,  that  whioh  has  Christ  for 
its  pattern  and  its  spring,  is  purely  a  matter  of  inward 
impnlae  and  pressure  of  the  spirit  Every  snoh  servant  of 
his  age  says  eimply ,  as  Paul  said,  ' '  Neoeasity  is  laid  upon 
me  to  do  it ;  yea,  woe  Is  unto  me  if  I  do  it  not ";  or  like 
the  Master,  in  human  measures,  who  said,  "  Wist  ye  not 
that  X  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?"  and,  "My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
Hiswork."  The  reck- 
oning whioh  some  are, 
I  think  too  readily, 
supposed  to  make, 
"These  deeds  of 
mercy  and  charity  are 
acceptable  to  God, 
and  will  pay  me  well 
in  eternity, "  will  carry 
a  man  but  a  little  way 
in  a  life  of  self-devo- 
tion to  mankind.  They 
are  not  the  mnltitnde 
tIio  care  enough  about 
the  future  in  compari- 
son with  the  present, 
to  make  snch  a  calcu- 
lation the  practical 
hMisoflife.  It  might 
ijttpin  some  works  of 
hanefloent  scope  and 
isflnence^  though  In- 
s|Hntion  is  tiie  wrong 
»ord — inepiratioa  is 
just  whit  these  works 
^  mercy  want  whioh 
pooeed  on  ealoulo- 
tiona ;  they  may  have 
the  form  of  goodness 

aboDt  them,  but  no 

glow  ol  its  life— but 

it  will  help  a  man  but 

»  little  way  in  doing 

good  to  men.  There 

"e  poor,  penniless 

J^tering  spirits 

■tout  the  world,  who 

wdd  uy  with  Peter, 

"  Klver  and  gold  have 

I  nwie^  bat  such  as  I 

^«  give  I  thee," 

^0  are  doing  infin- 
ity nioro  to  help 

wd  to  bless  suffering 


hearts  and  honseholds  by  look,  tonoh  and  tone,  than  a  mil- 
lionaire oonld  accomplish  by  showers  of  gold.  We  often 
hear  it  said  of  the  Bomanist  good  works,  that  they  are 
of  this  oalonlating  order — that  they  ore  good  invastments 
in  celestial  seourities,  with  a  view  to  rich  interest  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  high.  I  am  always  disposed  to  ques- 
tion this  judgment ;  at  least,  on  the  large  scale  whioh  it 
assumes  in  the  works  of  Protestant  oontroveraialiats.  We 
may  be  aure  that  tender  Bomanist  ministries  to  sickness 
and  sorrow,  as  a  rnle^  come  from  a  deeper  and  purer  spring. 

There  are  mainly  two  classes  of  theae  ministering  spirits, 
thongh  in  the  depth  the  two  are  on& 

1,  Those  who  are  bom  to  it,  in  whom  Uie  vocation  lies 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  nature,  like  Moses,  Samuel,  Paul, 
Timothy,  Bernard,  and  Francis  of  Assiai ;  in  whom  in 
human  measure,  as  in  the  Master  in  divine  measure,  a  re- 
sistless inward  imptdse  moved  them  toward  works  of  mercy 
and  charity,  to  words  and  deeds  by  whioh,  no  matter  at 
what  ooet  to  themselvee,  man  might  be  helped,  healed  and 
saved.  Snoh  are  never  so  much  in  their  native  element, 
never  so  at  one  with  themselves,  as  when  they  are  about 
their  Father's  bosinees ;  they  count  no  cost,  they  know 
no  weariness,  beyond  that  of  the  moment,  in  their  minis- 
try to  mankind. 

2.  There  are  those  who  tarn  to  it  resolutely  whm  Christ 
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has  laid  His  oooRtrainta  upon  them  ;  vho  "  know  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesns,"  and  have  measured,  as  fax  as  man 
may  measure,  His  lore.  The  cry  of  their  spirit  is,  Lord, 
what  can  I  do  for  Thee  ?  They  find  a  pure,  constant,  erer- 
flowiag  spring  of  ener^  and  of  inspiration  in  the  thooght 
of  what  Ohrist  has  done  for  them  and  for  the  world.  Bnt 
in  both  cases  the  inspiration,  the  movement,  is  from 
within.  "Hereby  hare  we  knowledge  of  lore,  beoaose 
He  hath  laid  down  His  life  for  os,  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lires  for  the  brethren."  It  is  no  bargain  with 
heaTen,  this  ministry :  it  is  a  living  inspiration— a  life. 
Tliey  must  do  it  as  the  sna  must  shine,  as  the  dew  must 
fall,  and  as  some  of  yon  eager,  energetic  spirits  most  be 
instant  in  yoor  daily  work. 

Bnt  vhenoe  oomes  this  sadness  which  steals  over  onr 
hearts  in  oonneotion  with  our  best  and  pozest  ministry, 
and  which  fonnd  expteeaion  in  the  aigh  of  onr  Lord  ? 
"  And  they  bring  nnto  Him  one  that  was  deaf,  and  had  an 
impediment  la  hit  speet^  ;  and  th^  beaeeoh  Him  to  pat 
His  hand  npon  him.  And  He  took  him  aside  from  tiie 
mnltitude,  and  put  His  fingers  into  his  eazi^  and  he  spit, 
and  touched  hia  tongue ;  and  looking  np  to  heaven,  He 
sighed,  and  saith  unto  him.  Be  opened.  And  straightwqr 
his  ears  were  opened,  and  the  string  of  his  tongne  was 
loosed,  and  he  spake  plain." 

Bridently  it  is  not  altogether  a  sense  of  powerlessneas ; 
it  is  not  the  feeling  that  we  can  do  nothing ;  neither  is  it 
jnat  the  bitter  sotzow  vUh  whioh  a  man  lo<^  on  moeess- 
fal  wrongs  whidi  he  is  oompelled  to  watcth  vhUe  hia  hand 
is  povarlesa  to  stay.  It  was  in  d<Hng  good,  in  a  Boooes^ 
fol  effinrt  to  aUeriate  infiimiiy  and  pain,  that  the  Savionr 
looked  np  to  heaven  and  sighed.  We  are  not  powerless, 
blessed  be  Qod  I  in  this  matter.  A  virtue  goes  forth  from 
every  self-denying  effort  whioh  Christ  inspires,  as  it  went 
forth  from  Him ;  and  that  virtue  has  healing  power,  far- 
ther than  we  are  able  to  trace  it ;  it  stanches  the  wonnds, 
it  dries  the  tears,  it  lifts  the  burden  of  the  misery  of  man- 
kind. 

Bat  there  i>  ever  [present  with  snch  the  vision  the 
mass  of  pain  and  misery  whioh  ie  behind  tiiat  whioh  they 
seektoasBoaga  One  deaf  ear  unstopped,  one  silent  tongue 
nnloosed  I  uid  then,  what  of  the  myriads  which  remain  ? 
Their  case  seems  all  the  sadder  for  this  healing— that  there 
should  be  the  power  to  heal  this  one,  while  the  vast  throng 
remain  nncured.  We  can  walk  through  the  city  streets 
as  we  go  about  our  daily  tasks,  with  no  oonsdonaneas  of 
the  hearts  that  are  pressed  to  tweaking  strain,  and  the 
bodies  that  are  raoked  by  pain,  that  we  Jostle  as  we  pass 
Vy.  But  when  we  tiy  to  hdp  them,  when  we  have  a  com- 
mission item  Ohxist  to  seanli  out,  that  we  mi^  try  st  wa^ 
rate  to  heal,  the  tin-sickness  of  the  world,  then  fte  sense 
of  the  vast  mass  of  misery  that  surrounds  ns  presses  in 
upon  us  with  overwhelming  force ;  and  the  hand,  in  the 
very  moment  of  supreme  effort,  is  in  danger  oi  being  par- 
alyzed by  the  thought  of  how  mach,  when  its  utmost  is 
done,  there  remains  for  it  to  do.  We  may  be  sure  that 
this  was  one  spring  of  the  human  sorrow  of  our  Lord. 
Ha  ma  a  man  with  all  the  human  inflrmities  and  limita- 
tions. He  oonld  bat  heal  where  He  lived  in  some  kind  of 
hnnum  oontaot  with  the  object  id  his  compassionals  oare 
and  tenderness.  To  apeak  the  word,  and  to  heid  all  idek* 
ness  and  soothe  all  pain  everywhere,  wonld  have  been  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  method  by  which  alone  His  divine 
wisdom  taught  Him  that  the  great  world  could  be  re- 
deemed.  "  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  'and  vills^es, 
teadiing  in  their  synagognes,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people,  Bnt  when  He  saw  the  molti* 
tudes.  He  was  moved  with  oompasuon  cm  them,  becaoae 


they  fainted  and  were  aoattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd.  Then  saith  He  to  His  diadplas,  The  hir- 
vest  truly  is  plenteoos,  bat  the  laborers  are  few ;  pny  je 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  iiarveat,  that  He  will  smd  totth 
laborers  into  His  harvest"  The  harvest  is  there  wsitioft 
the  harvest  of  the  healed,  the  comforted,  the  saved ;  uid 
there  are  but  a  few  weak  arms  and  faint  hearts  to  gather 
it  The  sense  of  all  that  is  behind  the  individnslsnfbring 
rises  np  wiftin  ns  in  nomants  ot  efiiDrt ;  va  fsel  wUh  din 
despondency  that  oar  ntmostminiBtryisbntasadtopal 
balm  in  a  great  ooean  of  bitterness,  and  wa  are  tcmptad 
to  oiy,  "  I  had  better  stay  my  hand  at  once,  than  take  tidi 
grea^  this  crushing  harden  on  my  heart" 

Nor  while  the  mass  of  the  hnman  woe  and  angniah 
whioh  claims  our  ministey  appala  u^  can  we  hide  boa 
onrselves  the  de^  dark  spring  oat  of  whioh  the  suuui'i 
saifering  flows.  The  L<»:d,  at  any  rate^  knew  all  oi  wbidt 
the  deaf  ear  and  the  pained  limb  men  the  sign.  He  knew 
that  nlthnatdy  sin  was  at  tiia  root  of  all  the  aagiUih  ot 
tiiewnld.  The  real  healing  that  man  needa  lies  in  desptf 
regions  of  his  natore  than  the  disease  whioh  a  word  at  a 
touch  ooold  cnrew  The  soffering  we  can  deal  with  hi  a 
measure,  but  how  shall  we  deal  with  the  moral  state  out  of 
which  ultimately  all  that  is  bittw  in  the  saffiaring  ipringi ! 
Here  is  an  abiding  cause  of  sadness  in  Christ's  most  faith- 
ful almoners  to  the  world.  It  is  but  a  little,  after  all,  that 
they  can  oure,  bnt  little  that  Vhej  can  ssva  They  esa 
relieve  tody's  destitntion,  bnt  how  ean  th^  iatfm  the 
energy  and  indnstiy  which  will  make  a  Ivighter  to-nar- 
row ?  They  can  make  the  home  dean  and  bright  for  the 
moment ;  bat  how  can  th^' hinder  otrnfosion  wona  eofr 
founded  next  week  ?  They  may  help  this  one  or  that  od» 
out  of  the  rut  or  the  ditch,  and  set  their  feet  on  fina 
foundations ;  but  who  can  keep  them  there,  and  fortnd  a 
second  and  direr  wreck  ?  And  so  we  get  weary  of  effiHti 
which  seem  to  touch  only  the  rrmptoms  of  the  disorder,  end 
leave  the  fountain  of  the  misdiief  nncured.  The  sotron 
of  the  world  seem  hydrap-headed.  Let  one  be  ent  of^  a 
hundred  spring  in  ita  room.  The  Son  of  Qod  even  in 
touching  this  deaf  ear  ^hed  to  think  haw  mndk  llieie 
was  in  that  poor  frames  in  that  poor  soul,  whkh  would 
remain  as  a  fountain  of  other  woes  and  a  oanae  of  otkv 
privations,  till  the  fleshly  part,  at  any  rate,  is  healed 
by  the  hand  of  death.  There  is  a  certain  sadness  ana 
in  the  act  of  blessing  when  we  realize  the  narrow  limiti 
within  which  our  power  ranges,  and  the  barrien  irtiiob 
are  set  np  agauut  it  by  the  paasifn  and  the  setfishnea 
of  mankind.  These  are  mtunents  when  it  would  be  an  io- 
Ibiie  reiief  to  the  ovendia^ed  heart  if,  as  va  hdp  acne 
infimdty,  dry  some  tears,  heal  some  wounds,  of  which  we 
know  that  sin  has  been  the  parent,  we  oonld  say,  with  a 
voice  that  carried  with  It  the  emphasis  of  divine  aathtu^i 
and  oould  compel  obedience,  **Qot  and  dn  no  more  T 

And  we  must  bear  onr  sbaie  of  the  divine  burden— the 
long,  slow  and  painful  method  whioh  the  divine  wisdom 
has  ordained  for  the  healing  of  the  disease  of  the  greet 
hnman  world.  "  Speak  the  word  only,  and  all  ehaU  be 
well,"  is  evOT  our  appeal  to  the  Almigh^  Redeemer.  **ltj 
Father  worketh  hithertt^  and  I  alao  work,"  is  aver  the  an- 
swer of  the  Lord.  Thoa  is  a  profound  ud  far-reaehteg 
method  at  work  which  is  destrojlng,  and  wiU  destroy,  tts 
works  of  Uie  devil,  not  from  thk  earth  imly,  bnt  bom  iht 
universe.  *'  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?"  our  impeto* 
ous  spirits  cry,  as  we  watch  the  patient  prooeea^  and  meuh 
ore  the  ages  which  lie  between  us  and  the  fulfillment  of 
our  hope  and  God's  hope  for  mankind.  Each  act  of  ou 
miniatry  ia  part  of  the  great  divine  ministry ;  each  can 
of  sickness  is  part  of  the  great  divine  enre  whh^  will  one 
day  heal  all  the  wounds  and  dry         tflszB  of  tbewoild. 
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We  cannot  coDtemplate  oar  iDdividnal  eflforta  in  their  iso- 
lation. The  mofli  eaneet  vonld  go  mad  if  th^  conld  not 
feel  that  they  were  working  on  the  basis  and  in  the  line  of  a 
gloriona,  far-reaoliiDg  dirine  plan,  wliidi  aims  beyond  the 
rsDg*  of  onr  thought  at  a  nniversat  ministry  to  man.  And 
as  m  atcive  in  this  direotian,  the  thonj^t  irill  steal  over 
sa  and  sadden  na,  how  much  will  it  coat,  and  horn  long  ? 
The  Timoa  of  all  that  1^  between  the  Lard  and  the  end 
of  his  miniatiy  saddened  His  apirik  **I  bftre  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  until  it  be  ao- 
eompliahed.^  It  is  the  soul's  agony  and  the  world's,  this 
baptism  of  8<»tow  by  wbioh,  through  all  the  ages,  it  is 
being  redeemed.  That  sigh  of  Ohrist  was  the  beginning 
of  the  groan,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible^  let  this  onp  pasa 
from  me"; — *' nerertheless,  nt^  my  will«  but  Thine^  be 
done";  and  thus  the  groan  was  tamed  to  praise.  More 
than  eighteen  oentoriefl  have  passed  sinoe  that  sigh  was 
bnattied ;  think  ol  the  tears  and  groana  which  have 
weaded  heaven  through  all  these  ages,  and  the  hope  is 
Btai,aBthen,  inthefkrfotmu  Bnl^  blessed  be  God,  it  is 
there— the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  the  second  time  " 
without  sorrow  as  well  as  "  without  sin  unto  salvation  **; 
nor  are  we  forbidden  to  turn  our  sigh  into  the  pn^v, 
"  Eren  so,  come  quickly,  Lord  Jesus  1" 

But  why  should  man  brace  and  task  himself  to  efforts 
vUich  cost  BO  much  strain  and  pain  ?  It  ia  the  question  of 
the  world  in  all  ages:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
And  it  ean  only  be  answered  by  the  life  of  the  diTine  Bbn 
vUoeame,  "xiot  to  be  miniBtered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  gire  Wa  life  as  a  xansom  lor  many.**  There  axe  anne 
nohle  wordv  in  **Ib»no!a*'  on  this  subject,  in  which  the 
aathoress,  after  her  fashion,  utters  a  great  tmtb :  *'  It  is 
only  a  pocw  sort  of  happiness  that  could  ever  come  by 
caring  very  much  about  our  own  narrow  pleasures.  We 
can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as  goes  along 
with  being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts  and 
mnoh  feeUng  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  onr- 
selvfls ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so  muoh 
pain  irith  it*  ttiat  we  ean  only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its  bdng 
what  we  would  choose  beloie  everything  else  because  our 
soata  see  it  ia  good." 

So  ministering  souls  "wait  on  their  ministry**  because 
th^  are  bom  tar  it — it  is  their  lifa  Life  on  any  other 
scheme  would  not  be  worth  living';  a  life  of  self-ccmceu- 
tration,  which  is  but  another  name  for  selfish  isolati^m,  has, 
to  their  sense,  a  corse  and  a  blight  upon  it  Those  only 
compiehend  what  man  is  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoy- 
ing, who  haTe  leant  from  Ohzurt  the  divine  art  of  **  doing 
good." 

And  th^  are  not  onlj  faom  for  i^  but  bound  to  it 
bonda  whoee  sacred  fcsoe  is  the  sapxeme  crastraint  on 
human  qHrit&  "The  lore  of  Christ  oonstraiueth  me^" 
th^  say  with  one  of  old,  who  was  ready  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  ol  the  Xjord 
Jems."  This  love  of  Ohrist  is  an  infinite  power ;  by  it, 
throngh  the  long  day  of  God,  He  is  drawing  the  world 
unto  Himself.  It  kindles  kindred  passion  in  the  noblest 
natures,  and  through  Ohristian  ministry  it  radiates  its  in- 
fluence through  the  world.  The  parable  of  the  two  debt- 
ors (Uatl.  xviiL  23-86)  ia  foil  of  pn^ond  auinieation  as  to 
the  divine  method ;  what  myriads  throngh  all  the  Ohrist- 
iu  1^  have  felt,  not  that  they  might  not  dare  to  face 
that  curse  on  the  pitiless,  but  that  they  might  not  dare  to 
he  out  of  sympathy  with  that  matchless  love. 

And  little  as'our  utmoet  efibrt  may  seem  able  to  aocom- 
plish,  faith  reinforces  vision  ;  the  deeds  are  germinant ;  we 
cannot  trace,  but  we  can  teost  their  growth ;  and  we 
know  tba^  few  as  th^  ai^  poor  aa  th^  ar^  they  will  be 
bearing  froita  of  blessing  to  our  felIow*man  when  we  axe 


called  to  the  higher  service,  and  await  the  vision  of  the 
ripened  harvest  on  high.  There  is  a  blessing  in  such 
work,  and  a  blessing  on  it,  which  overmasters  the  sadness 
that  attends  it  There  is  the  double  blessing,  "to  him 
that  gives'*  and  "to  him  that  takes,"  to  him  that  heals 
and  to  him  that  is  healed.  It  is  the  spring  of  the  purest 
joy  that  is  known  to  mortal^  while  it  is  the  ednoation  of 
onr  natm»  In  the  noblest  joy  that  is  known  to  mortals, 
thie  lellowship  of  the  Son  oi  God.  It  is  already  on  earth 
tiie  sharing  of  Christ's  experieuoe ;  it  is  the  following  of 
"the  Son  of  Man  in  the  regeneration";  it  ia  being  His 
fetlow-helper  in  His  kingdom ;  it  is  the  sum  of  these  acts 
and  efforts  which  constitutes  the  body  of  Christ's  ministry 
to  the  world.  He  inspires  the  service ;  He  aooepta  it ;  He 
marks  it  to  be  crowned  before  the  great  UniTcrse  at  last 

And  behind  it  all  there  is  sure  purpose  and  the  strong 
hand  of  QoA.  He  marks  onr  toil ;  He  helps  onr  infirm- 
itiee ;  and  Ha  watches  the  aeed  whioh  we  sow,  otttimes 
weeping,  and  in  His  ovn  good  time  He  will  Ining  it  to 
fruit  It  seems  but  a  little  thing— as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed — oast  into  the  dark  mass  of  so  muoh  pain,  shame  and 
misery.  But  the  seed  has  His  life  in  it,  while  the  great 
mass  has  but  the  dullness  and  coldness  of  death.  And 
life  inevitably  conquers.  The  dark,  foul  mass  will  one 
day  glow  with  flowers  of  richest  hue  and  sweetest  friigranoe. 
None  of  us  can  trace  the  results  of  ministry.  Many  an 
effort  over  which  we  sighed  with  almost  breaking  hearts 
as  we  sowed  onr  seed,  it  seemed  worth  eo  littlob  and  the 
need  seemed  to  be  so  grea^  will  meet  na  agaiiit  orowned 
with  a  glorioas  harvest  in  the  day  when  we  shall  hear  with 
trembling  rapture  the  words,  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  receive  the  kingdom  prepared  for  yon  from  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world."  "Be  not  weaty  then 
in  well  dcdng,  i<xc  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap  if  you  faint 
not"  "Be  ye  therefore  steadfast  immovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmnoh  as  ye  know 
that  your  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 


THE  ESPLANADE  AT  CALCUTTA. 

CaiiOutta  ia  a  city  almost  European  in  many  of  its 
features.  Ite  long  possession  by  tiie  EugUsb,  and  the 
many  English  xe^oits  there,  have  greatly  modified  its 
original  Lidian  oharaotear.  Thai  pwtion  of  the  Maidan 
lying  between  the  fort  and  the  mim  body  of  the  oity  is 
known  as  the  Esplanade^  The  northem  portion  of  tiie 
Esplanade  contains  the  Government  boildings,  fronting  a 
park  called  the  Eden  Gardens,  Of  these,  the  viceroy's 
palace,  known  as  the  Government  House,  is  the  finest 
edifice  in  Oalentta.  It  stands  in  a  conspicuous  looaUty,  is 
of  massive  proportions,  and  consists  of  a  spacious  central 
strootare,  surrounded  by  four  great  wings  and  surmounted 
by  a  magnificent  dome.  The  other  Goverment  offices— -the 
Town  Hall  and  the  Peat-offioe,  the  latter  built  on  the  site 
of  the  memoxaUe  Black  Hole— «xe  also  on  the  Esplanade, 
which  is  ornamented  with  an  eqneatrian  statne  of  Lord 
Hardinge.  For  the  most  part  the  xaeideneea  of  the  foreign 
merchants  and  officials  are  east  of  the  Esplanade^  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  palatial,  some  of  the  most  el^^t  being 
in  a  range  on  a  line  with  the  Government  House,  called 
Esplanade  Bow.  The  Esplanade  is  a  favorite  drive,  and 
here  Hindoo  life  can  be  seen  to  ocmalderable  advantages 


Sloth  is  an  inlet  to  disorder,  and  makes  way  for  lioen- 
tionsness.  People  that  have  nothing  to  do  axe  qoit&Iy 
tired  of  their  own  oom^aaj^—Jenmy  CcW^r, 
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Bx  His.  B,  O'Bkij.t,  Authob  or  "  Pb<xbi'b  FoBzimB,"  Eia 


OkAPm  XXTIL— BacMsnonn. 
HonuH  did  not  objeet  to  Baohel'B  presence.  It  scarcely 
aaftwredj  he  mid,  irho  oame  into  the  room  or  vho  kept 
out  of  it  Perhaps  Dsyid  wonld  like  to  inmmon  that 
T<Hnan  who  hftd  folloved  them  aoroei  the  field.  By  the 
my,  where  ww  she  ?  The  hands  of  Normah  played  nerv- 
with  some  papers  that  littered  the  table,  and  be 
looked  no  one  in  the  boe,  not  even  his  wife,  or  perhaps 
he  night  hare  seen  in  the  tronbled  glanoe  she  tamed  on 
Idm  tiie  dawning  of  a 
new  aflboiion  bom  of 
fUj,  Bachel,  not  quite 
aura  of  her  welcome^ 
began  to  apologize,  bnt 
Bomething  in  the  worn 
and  jaded  look  of  the 
man  before  her  recalled 
old  days,  when  the 
^oomy  and  irritable 
yoDDg  fellow  had  been 
an  objeot  of  BoKeitnde 
to  her  mothady  heart, 
tboagh  dw  had  never 
understood  him,  and 
had  Uamed  heradf  for 
not  being  able  oordially 
to  Uke  him.  EOie  went 
op  to  him  now,  pushed 
the  papers  farther  from 
him,  bade  him  lean  back 
ia  his  ohair,  and  genify 
aoolded  him  for  having 
bSgoed  himself  instead 
of  nsUng  onto  tbey  all 
came  to  interrupt  him. 

VTiQi  this  nnexpeoted 
rosomptiott  of  motherly 
care  BO  long  laid  aside, 
all  embarrassment 
passed  away ;  Norman 
Brake  was  content  to 
liste  to  ai^tiiing  David 
lutdtoteUhim. 

*'Isappose  the  woman 
lainttr' he  said, wearily. 

"Tfls;  butweoando 
*i&oat  her  at  present," 
lepHed  David  Broome, 
in  BO  oheerfol  and  nn- 
wnburtsssed  a  tone  that  his  oousin,  who  had  nerved  him- 
»lf  for  ai^  dlsdoanre  that  might  be  at  hand,  felt  a  sense 
of  wKef  steal  over  him,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  artist 
villi  a  snawJiIng  look,  as  though  life  or  death  hoog  on 
^  irords  ha  might  next  ntter.  These  words  were  few, 
only  sooh  as,  had  not  Norman  so  saddenljf  lost  oonscioo^ 
nes^  David  had  been  abont  to  speak  oooe  before  that  day. 

*•  Martha  brought  up  her  sister's  ohild  until  she  left 
him  with  me,  and  it  Is  of  him  she  spoke  when  she  onoe 
Md  yon  that  one  still  lived  who  had  a  claim  on  you." 

Whatever  explanation  that  sentence  might  have  required 
in  the  ears  of  Lilian,  and  poesibfy  of  Baohel  Broome^  it 
■■ittded  none  lot  Ulian's  hnsband.  For  him  the  story  was 
Md.  Bs  leaned  forward,  and  placing  his  elbow  on  the 


table,  shaded  his  eyes  witti  his  hand.   Alttiongh  Lilian 
made  an  imploring  sign  to  David,  he  only  shook  his  head 
and  smiled  ;  not  a  word  broke  the  complete  silenoe,  until 
Drake,  looking  ap  at  last,  held  out  his  hand  to  his  wile. 
"  It  ifas  a  orael  revenge,*'  he  said  to  the  artist 
**Itwas;  bat  look  at  it  as  balancing  the  wrong  you 
yourself  did,  so  that  there  will  be  even-handed  justioe  in 
matnai  foi^Tenes&" 
*'  How  l(mg  have  you  known  this  f" 

"To-day  only.  Be- 
lieve me,  had  I  ever 
suspected  how  cruel  a 
dread  weighed  upon 
yoar  life.  I  should  have 
spoken  long  ago.  You 
should  have  looked  into 
it  yourself." 

"I  have  been  a 
coward." 

"Fieoisdy;  I  am  with 
you  thereu  When  I 
heard  Sfartha's  oonfes- 
sion  this  morning,  I  was 
amazed  how  you  oould 
have  been  so  easily  de- 
ceived." 

"  Easily !  whom 
should  I  have  bdieved 
if  not  her  ?  How  could 
I  imagine  any  woman 
capable  of  so  dlaboUcel 
a  revenge  ?  She  saw- 
she  must  have  seen  the 
interpretation  I  p  n  t 
upon  her  words." 

"Of  course  she  saw 
iL  But  remember,  Nor- 
man, a  little  mercy 
shown  to  her  husband 
would  have  spared  yon 
thii" 

"And  yon  say  there 
was  a  ohild  r 

"No  other  than  Fits," 
replied  David.  "Now 
and  then  I  most  own  to 
a  vague  fear  that  he 
would  tur^'  but  to  be, 
as  he  indeed  is,  your 
son,  but  Lilian's  alsa  It  needed  a  visit  to  the  grave  of 
his  mother,  and  an  intorvisw  with  the  itiOae  of  Lilian's 
infant  to  dispd  bU  (aar  uf  that  Stfll;  viUi  regard  to 
the  fear  in  which  yon  have  lived,  I  Iras  ignorant  it 
unta  I  spoke  to-day  with  Martha." 
'*  The  woman  must  be  a  fiend  1" 

"An  excitable  woman,  wronged  in  her  dearest  hope^ 
for  her  afiidction  for  her  sister  seems  io  have  been  the  one 
passion  of  her  life ;  and  still  forther^rendered  hopeless  and 
desperate  by  her  husband's  crime  and  your  unielanting 
severity." 

"What  would  yon  have  had  me  dof*  asked  Norman. 
"And  yet — take  your  own  way,  David,  I  do  not  d^snd 
myseU.  That  man  forged.   W«ili  »  LMian," 
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be  went  on,  noticing  her  look  of  horror,  but  not  relinquish* 
iug  the  hand  he  held,  "a  letter,  that  if  I  mistake  not  yon 
still  keep,  a  letter  that  I  told  yon  was  from  David,  was 
never  written  by  him  at  aU.  It  ia  a  long  time  ago,  bat  carry 
back  your  miad  to  the  few  weeks  preceding  our  marriage, 
and  yon  will  know  what  I  mean.  This  woman,  too,  she 
lied.  So  did  L  I  lied  to  my  nnde  un  his  death-bed.  It 
was  David  whom  he  thonght  yon  had  married*  Oh,  yes, 
there  is  eoongh  to  forgive  all  ronnd.  I  oan  ary  quits  with 
tlie  oonviet  derk.  As  David  said  jost  now,  the  balance 
hangs  even — ay  t  to  the  last  pennyweight ;  fcr  that  man 
stole,  and  I  not  only  stole  yonr  wife  and  yonr  inheritance, 
bnt  the  letter  my  uncle  bade  me  deliver.  There  have  been 
moments  lately  when  I  woold  have  given  you  thai,  had  it 

been  possible,  bnt  " 

"  Is  this  it  ?"  asked  the  artis^  placing  a  paper  before 
his  coosin. 

Once  more  Norman  was  silent  for  fall  a  minute. 

*' Since  when  have  you  had  this  in  yonr  possession  f**  he 
asked,  at  Imgth,  the  excitement  with  whioh  be  had  been 
speaking  all  gone,  and  a  weary,  hopeless  Io(^  overshadow- 
iug  his  face. 

**  Within  a  week  after  it  was  written." 
Then  you  knew — have  known  all  these  years  V  Drake 
pat  his  hand  to  his  head.  "  I  told  you  once  before,  David, 
that  the  coals  of  fife  bum,  but  you  persist" 

"Nay,"  said  the  artist,  cheerfully,  and  as  if  this  long- 
delayed  explanation  was  the  amplest  thing  in  the  world, 
"  what  coold  I  do  ?  What  was  there  to  be  done  ?  The 
milk  was  spilt—yoa  will  ngteo  with  me  there,  Norman — 
where  was  the  good  of  fretting  ?  Whoi  I  had  this  Irtter, 
naturally  it  was  eaqr  to  see  how  it  bad  all  ooma  about— I 
mean  my  uncle's  mistake  ;  with  regard  to  that  of  Liliap," 
David  turned  to  her  smiling,  "  it  was  of  course  conceivable 
that  you  had  deceived  her,  and  yet  that  there  might  be, 
for  her,  no  such  great  mistake  after  alL" 

"  You  both  speak  in  riddles,  and  yet  seem  to  give  the 
key  to  them  at  the  same  time,"  said  Lilian,  coloring 
deeply,  while  Norman  hastily  demanded  bow  bis  oonsin 
had  first  become  possessed  of  the  lettOT,  which  was  the 
one  left  to  him  to  deliver  by  his  unol^  and  explained  not 
odly  the  anangements  he  bad  ooatemphited  for  his  favorite 
nephew,  bat  went  on  to  say  that  all  neoessity  for  making 
them  was  done  away  with  l^^  the  secret  marriage  The 
oaly  punishment  for  a  deception  that  had  grieved  him,  the 
old  man  wrote,  should  be,  that  having  stolen  Lilian,  David 
shoold  owe  all  to  her,  and  nothing  to  the  oonfldence  he 
bad  betrayed.  Everything,  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
share  in  Uie  bnsittsss  that  had  been  left  to  Norman,  was 
now  Lilian's. 

**  Hov  did  it  come  into  yonr  bands  V  asked  Draka 

*'  Thiok,  and  yon  will  answor  your  own  qoeation.  Ton 
had  bnt  one  enemy.*' 

*' Martha  1" 

'*  Freoisely.  Her  husband,  a  weak  man,  a  tool  in  her 
hands  then,  but  whose  weakness  later  brought  them  both 
to  rain,  had  aooess  to  yonr  papers ;  throngh  him  she  easily 
possessed' herself  of  this,  and  sent  it  to  the  person  she 
imagined  it  to  oonoem.  Whereas  you  see,  it  was  not 
my  ooncem  at  aB,  but  yours,  and  as  safe  with  me  as  with 
on."  ^ 

"  And  you  would  ham  me  forgive  her  ?" 

"As  yon  hope  to  be  fturgiren,'*  said  the  artist,  gravely. 

Baohel  Broome,  who  had  hitherto  sat  sflent,  now  spoke. 

"Both  yon  and  Norman,"  she  said,  "are  alluding  to 
cironmstances  of  which  yon  have  been  long  aware ;  you 
understand  each  other,  and  no  doubt  yonr  mutual  explana- 
tions are  satisfactory  to  yourselves.  Ton  foi^t,  however, 
that  Lilian  and  I,  with  no  sneb  pterions  knowledge  of 


events,  are  in  the  dark  stiU.  My  proposal  Is,  let  there  bo 
a  connected  narrative,  to  which  we  will  all  listen— we  foni 
together,  as  in  old  days ;  and  after  that,  peace." 

"  Tea,  peace,"  echoed  Lilian.  "  It  seems  to  me,  Koi- 
man,  there  might  at  least  be  that  between  us  when  once 
we  had  no  longer  anything  to  conceal  from  one  another. 
I  do  not  fully  understand,  but  I  can  dimly  goess  at  tbs 
dread  which  David  spoke  ct  as  overshadowing  yooi  Ufa 
If  tiwt  is  gone^  as  I  gather  from  yonr  wtwds  and  his,  why, 
we  may  surely  be  bappy,  even  though  *' 

**  Thongh  we  aie  ruined,  you  woold  say,"  exclaimed  her 
hnsband. 

"No,  no  t  lamuotthinkingof  ruin  ;  I  hare  even  wished 
for  poverty,  as  you  know.  It  is  all  the  other  strange  and 
surprising  thii^  I  am  to-day  hearing  for  the  first  time, 
that  have  so  oonfuaed  and  bewildered  me,  Z  aoaroely  know 
myselL" 

"  Let  us  then  *  begin  at  the  b^inning,*  as  the  childrtti 
say,''  oiied  the  artist«  rising  as  he  spoke,  and,  on  pretaus 
of  arranging  the  little  andieno^  oontriving  to  turn  Nov 
man's  ohsir  so  that  he  no  longsc  faoed  the  window,  sad 
his  sad  and  restless  eyes  oonid  no  longer  seek  the  lesfy  ie> 
cesses  of  the  wood.  "  Carry  yonr  mind  back,  mother,  to 
the  days  when  we  two  and  Lilian  were  boys  and  girl  to- 
gether." 

Norman,  however,  began  entreatint;  Baohel  and  Band 
to  carry  tbor  thonghts  fnrthw  back  still — back  to  ttie 
days  before  he  had  been  brought  amongst  them,  baok  to 
the  unloving  and  unlovely  childhood,  and  the  snbeeqnent 
training  that  had  left  him,  thrown  early  cm  his  own  re- 
8ouro6s,wiUi  noh%heraiminlifetiiantobeocnnerioh;siid 
thinking  of  all  this,  to  make  such  excnses  for  bim  aa  Hhej 
oould.  He  said  there  had  been  no  one  good  inflneoee  is 
his  youth,  and  that  from  his  earliest  days  Mammm  hid 
been  set  before  him  as  his  god,  so  that,  watching  from  afu 
oS  how  smooth  was  David's  path,  while  his  own  was  beset 
with  obstacles,  how  all  he  prized  was  within  David's  resdi 
and  apparently  beyond  bis  own,  be  bad  learnt  to  bate  faini 
before  they  had  ever  met 

At  this  point  Baoh^  interrupted  bim,  and  said  ssdly 
that  it  was  David  who  bad  first  brought  Kcnman  amongst 
them. 

He  knew  it,  he  replied,  but  begged  them  once  more  to 
remember  bow  he  himself  was  struggling  with  poverty, 
whioh,  though  said  to  ennoble  some  natures,  far  from  emto- 
bling  his,  had  debased  and  lowered  it  day  by  day  ;  begged 
them  to  imagine,  if  they  could,  what  a  man  would  ba 
whose  only  god  was  the  world,  and  who  foUowed  that, 
awved  that,  as  faithfully  as  they  who  listened  to  him  now 
served  a  heavenly  King. 

Befcm  David  aongbt  him  on^  Norman,  in  hia  fight  with 
fortune,  in  his  determination  to  be  rioh  last,  had  stoiqfiBd 
at  nothin^^  and  after  tb^  had  met,  it  had  nude  him  kne 
his  cousin  none  tiie  better  that  David  knew  what  his  Ufo 
had  been,  what  company  he  had  kept,  what  dishnuoaUs 
praotices  he  had  stooped  to.  It  galled  him,  moreover,  to 
see  his  cousin  treated  as  a  son  where  he  himself  was  a  hire- 
ling ;  the  certainty  that  one  of  David's  objects  was  to  save 
him  from  the  mean  and  shifty  courses  he  had  foond  bim 
pursuing,  galled  him  still  more.  In  the  atmosphere  <rf 
peace  and  afieetion  in  which  the  others  lived,  NonnsB 
breathed  one  tit  his  own  apart  from  them,  Ineathed  an  st- 
mosphere  of  hato  and  envy.  He  reminded  bis  heamn  of 
how  gloomy  and  morose  a  character  he  bad  shown  himsslfi 
so  that  even  the  universal  charity  of  Bachd  herseU  htd 
been  able  to  do  no  more  than  tolerate  him. 

But  who  is  left  wholly  to  himaelf  ?  If  there  had  been 
in  his  childhood  and  yonUi  no  good  inflneoee^  thors  wm, 
or  might  have  been,  one  snob  in  bis  mdj  nwnbood. 
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ibe  inteml  between  Ibrtha's  marriage  and  her  iKnne 
bong  ao  bx  fixed  that  ahe  oonld  earry  oat  her  plans  for 
hn  dariing,  Gorman  Drake  and  Annie  ohanoed  to  meet 
He  touched  but  lightly  on  this  part  of  bis  story  ;  only 
pnyed  them  to  beliere  hov  good  and  innooent  was  Annie, 
bow  her  gentle  and  pions  nature  might  have  molded  his 
had  he  bnt  yielded  to  its  inflnence,  how  deep  waa  the 
wrong  he  did  .her.  When  at  last  Martha,  loving  her  so 
tenderiy  and  derotedly,  lavishing  upon  her  all  the  affection 
at  a  paadonate  and  angoremed  ohancter,  brought  her 
yonng  aiater  home  and  looked  forward  to  seeing  her  happy 
ud  pKMpeions  in  life,  she  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
Annie  was  nuoried  and— a  deserted  wife.  Norman's  lanety 
for  her  had  andnred  a  shcnt  two  months. 

At  the  first  mention  of  Annie's  name^  Lilian  withdrew 
her  hand  from  that  of  her  hnsband,  and  thongh  she  did 
not  leave  the  low  seat  b^ide  him  on  which  she  had  placed 
henel^  she  hid  her  eyes  with  one  hand  and  looked  at  him 
no  more  until  bis  narrative  came  to  an  end. 

Nonoaa  attempted  no  excnse  for  bis  treachery  to  one  so 
good  and  ;  indeed,  thronghont  this  explanation  he 
made  no  exonses  at  all — nothing  oonld  have  been  simpler 
or  more  straif^tlbrward.  It  was  a  ringnlar  confeaaioD, 
tiiii  of  a  man  who  from  flxst  to  last  had  aotad  consistentfy» 
who  had  served  Mammon  all  his  di^  and  who  had  met 
vith  and  now  leof^nloed  the  reward  of  sneh  servioes, 

Ttom  the  honr  in  which  she  leami  her  aiater's  fate, 
Uartha  had  become  the  enemy  of  Normau  Drake ;  bat  as 
loag  u  Annie  lived,  her  entreaties  prevailed  to  prevent  bis 
bong  sought  ont,  or  in  any  way  interfered  with.  David's 
diBoovery  of  hie  cousin,  and  the  totally  new  snrronndings 
in  whioh  Nonnan  then  lived,  would  have  made  it  difQonlt 
for  Martha  to  trace  liis  whereabouts ;  diffioulti  but  not 
impoasiblflw  Annie's  death  setting  her  sister  free  from  her 
PKndM^  this  wtHnau,  whose  hatnd  tat  Drake  was  now  In 
jnopoztitm  not  only  to  her  nnmeasorsd  affection  for  his 
vif^  but  to  her  undying  sorrow  at  her  loes,  contrived  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  she  sought  to  know.  It  was 
by  her  contrivance  also  that  her  husband  became  employed 
by  Beginald  Drake,  and  later  hy  Newman  himBeU. 

Of  all  thia  Norman  naturally  knew  nothing.  The  fact 
that  in  his  recital  followed  the  fact  of  his  maniage  and 
subsequent  daaertion  o(  his  wifS,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  woman  Martha  with  the  news  of  his  wife's  deat^  By^ 
this  time  he  had  become  aware  that  1^  yielding  to  his  af- 
faettwi  he  bad  saoriflesd  his  w<aMly  integesta,  lathis  time 
he  was  ready  to  hail  his  freedran.  OharactexisticaUy  look* 
ing  upcm  mcmery  as  the  panacea  fen:  all  ills,  he  gave  her  a 
sum,  and  asked  no  queatitms,  listening  only  to  as 
mooli  aa  she  chose  to  relate  of  her  sister's  illness  and 
deatti,  expressing  a  plausible  regret  for  his  youthful  folly, 
kA  really  touched  at  the  forbearance  that  had  left  hirn 
nmnolested.  His  mind  all  tiie  time  full  of  new  hopes  for 
the  fature,  he  vat  but  aoting,  as  he  had  erer  done^  oon- 
■utently  in  lining  plans  for  gaining  Lilian's  fi»tan&  How 
those  {dans  were  carried  ont*  he  said,  thej  all  knew ;  and 
how  in  their  fnlflllment  he  had  the  added  satisfaction  of 
mnfciag  David's  ruin. 

Once  Baohel  Broome  lifted  np  her  hand  with  a  depre* 
Mtiug  gestare^  as  though  she  thought  Noiman  was  paint- 
ing himself  in  blacker  o<^ors  than  even  be  deserved.  He 
paid  no  heed  to  her,  and  continued  speaking  in  the  same 
hard,  dry,  mattcT'Of-faot  tone,  as  thongh  it  were  the  career 
of  an  indifiiwent  person  he  was  relating. 

KtMtmsn  had  now  reached  the  point  of  his  clerk's  theft 
and  cmviotion.  It  was  them,  while  lilian  was  ill,  and  the 
^hOd  aent  away,  that  Martha  had  come  to  him  agidn  to 
iotsrsede  tor  her  husband,  whom  now  for  the  first  time 
Norman  knew  to  be  sooh.   He  had  never  known  or  oarad 


to  ask  what  was  Ibrttia's  ukarried  name^  althongb  her 
baptismal  one  had  necessarily  been  familiar  enough  to  him 
on  Annie's  Iip&  How  passionately  and  earnestly  the 
woman  pleaded  tat  one  more  chance  for  her  hnsband,  this, 
Norman  went  on  to  say,  David,  who  seemed  to  know  her, 
would  nnderstand.  How  coldly  and  unrelentingly  he 
listened,  all  who  knew  him  would  find  it  equally  easy  to 
imagineu    The  man  was  prosecuted  and  ocmvioted. 

Then  came  the  morning  that  brongbt  him  the  news  of 
the  child's  death,  and  the  task  of  breaking  it  to  Idlian. 
It  chanced  that  on  that  day,  near  his  own  door,  he  met 
Martha,  nor  had  be  seen  her  again  until  a  few  honrti  agi^ 
eroasing  the  field  in  the  snnsfaine.  She  had  stopped  him, 
exclaiming  bitterly,  in  that  wild  way  of  hors  tihat  David 
must  surely  know,  that  he  had  done  his  worst,  bnt  would 
live  to  regret  it,  adding,  "  I  have  deoeived  yoa ;  one  lives 
who  has  a  claim  on  you." 

These  were  the  words,  mingled  with  incoherent  threats 
of  vengeance,  that  had  bomt  themselves  into  Norman's 
brain  and  sounded  in  his  ears  as  he  stood  by  Liliaii's  side 
a  little  later.  Martha  had  doubtless  perceived  at  once  the 
interpretation  he  had  put  npon  her  words,  and  permitted 
herself  to  strengthen  the  false  impression,  fc»  in  that  mo- 
ment it  had  strock  her  how  complete  might  be  her  rmemgo. 
And  from  that  mcnnent  she  had  hidden  herself  carefully, 
so  that  no  dew  to  Annie's  last  resting-place  might  be  given 
to  her  hnsband,  so  that  every  possible  obstacle  might  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  acquiring  any  information  re- 
specting hQr4 

Norman  had  been  too  oowardly  to  make  inquiries.  He 
had  lived  with  that  secret  fear  hanging  over  bis  head,  end 
had  sought  distraction  where  alone  he  had  ever  looked  for 
it^  in  the  unremitting  chase  after  wealth ;  wondering 
always  that  the  Uow  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  how  long  it 
wonld  be  ddayed.  The  knowledge  that  Maltha's  hnsband 
was  ^ployed  hj  lU^jers  tsll  on  Drake  like  athnndetelap  ; 
he  oonld  not  doubt  bnt  that  the  moment  he  dreaded  was 
at  hand. 

"If,"  he  said,  and  here  his  voice  faltered  for  the  first 
time,  "if  I  learnt  day  by  day  to  love  my  wife,  the  wife 
whom  I  had  stolen  from  one  worthy  even  of  her,  will  she 
try  and  picture  to  herself  whether  loving  her,  with  this 
dread  at  my  heart,  would  make  my  Ufe  happier,  or  only 
the  more  full  of  torment  ?  If  oar  home  has  been  made 
nusenble  hj  my  ehnrlish  and  soar  temper,  will  she  let 
this  speotoe  that  David  has  exorcised  to-di^  bear  at  least 
some  part  of  the  Mame  V* 

Whether  or  no  these  words  were  aotnally  addressed  to 
XjiHan,  <a  were  bnt  a  portion  of  the  tale  he  told,  they  won 
no  reply  ;  and  as  Nwman  want  on  at  once  to  speak  of  the 
oonfnsion  into  which  his  afhirs  had  fallen,  it  is  probable 
that  he  expected  no  answer.  He  told  now  of  his  rash  and 
fraudulent  speenlations,  how  he  fell  into  the  power  of 
Mr.  Bogers,  how  the  net  gradually  olosed  upesk  him,  nntil 
this  morning  he  had  folly  intended — -  Bat  hare  David 
Broome  interposed.  For  the  last  minnte  or  two  he  had 
sospeoted  that,  in  the  Same  hopeless  and  ohenleas  tone, 
without  exaggeration  or  excitement,  with  a  dull  weariness 
in  it  that  spoke  of  a  wounded  heart«  Norman  would  bring 
his  narrative  to  a  o(nicinsi<m  by  mentioning  his  contem- 
plated crime. 

"The  story  is  told,"  said  David,  his  frank  and  kindly 
voice  contrasting  witii  the  sabdaed  tones  of  the  other  man ; 
*'  the  story  is  told  from  beginning  to  end,  and  what  we 
have  to  do  now  is  to  begin  another  and  a  better  one :  we 
four  tc^ther,  friends  for  so  many  ysars,  let  ns  join  hands 
and  face  the  worid  Inavdy.  It  is  wonderfal  how  much 
beginning  again  there  is  in  Ufe^  how  frequent  are  the  op* 
ptotaniiiee  toot  it,  and  what  a  wise  thing  it  is  to  do.  I 
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amne  7011,  Lilian,  I  look  forward  to  seeiDg  70a  appear  In 
a  new  ehataeter,  as  an  eooncnnioal  honaelEeeper,  as  the 
guide  and  edacator  of  my  friend  Fits.  Why  *  Fits,'  by 
the  waj  ?*  he  oonolnded,  almost  as  though  no  weightier 
matter  than  the  derivation  of  the  childish  name  Uj  upon 
the  heart  of  any  of  those  present 

"  Probably  he  was  christened  after  his  father — the  Bame 
FitzaiormaQ  which  was  one  of  the  names  of  Lilian's  infant," 
ofaaerred  Baohel,  who,  whatever  might  be  her  opini<m  of 
fhe  good  taste  of  the  high-sonnding  ai^>eUation,  was  glad 
to  luva  the  remark  to  mak&  The  dear  old  lady  was  ao- 
enstomed  to  follow  Uie  lead  of  the  artist  and  pereeiTod 
now  that  he  wonld  willingly  give  a  omnmonplaoe  tnm  to 
the  conversation,  so  that  the  over-wronght  feelings  of  Ncr- 
man  and  Lilian  might  have  time  to  sobside. 

But  Norman,  unheeding  these  speoolationB  as  to  his 
son's  name,  looked  at  Lilian. 

"  What  has  my  wife  to  say  ?"  he  asked. 

Then  Lilian,  removing  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  looked 
np  and  answered : 

Only  what  Annt  BatdidL  has  already  said— peaoe,** 

The  tears  were  raining  down  her  cheeks. 

"I  am  a  v&ej  ill-tempered  person,**  she  remarked, 
"yon  most  make  allowances  f6r  that  when  yon  Uiink  over 
the  past ;  but  I  never  loved  any  one  in  my  life  bat  yon* 
and  yon  have  been  only  too  forbearing  with  me." 

And  Lilian  really  beUeved  she  spoke  the  truth  I 

The  hands  of  husband  and  wife  were  looked  together 
now;  Xjilian  had  a  fine  color  in  her  cheeks. 

"  David  always  mismanaged  Fits  tuKiiUy,  I  hav»  told 
him  so  over  and  over  again,"  she  reenmed ;  "  yon  will  see 
what  we  will  make  oi  him.  Snoh  a  clevw  ehild  I  and  a 
bold*  frank  spirit,  yoa  know,  Norman,  not  easily  onuhed 
car  put  down.   Sach  a  good  thing  in  ft  boy  f 

Here  David  laughed  outright, 

**I  do  not  see  what  amuses  you,"  said  Lilian,  *■  and  with 
Norman  so  ill  as  he  has  been,  and  so  sad  for  all  these 
years  I  You  are  very  heartless,  David.  And  yet,  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  laogh,  too,  for  we  are  poor,  hus- 
band, and  we  ue  going  to  be  happy ;"  with  which  she 
began  to  weep  unxeatnunedly,  and  Norman  drew  her  into 
his  arms. 

Bwdiei  Broome  and  David  went  out  and  shut  the  dooK 


CHAPTER  XXVnL 

In  thb  P1.ATB-B001C. 

Thb  hall  was  in  a  full  blazo  of  snndiine  that  streamed 
throngh  the  open  door.  Baohel  Broome  shaded  her  eyes 
with  her  hand  as  she  and  David  came  out  of  the  stody  t(H 
geihtti; 

"A  sad  story,**  she  said;  "and  after  all,  yoa  know, 
SOD,  that  he  has  a  my  orooted  temper.** 

''On  the  contrary,  we  have'jnst  been  informed  that 
Lilian  is  the  ill-tempered  one.  How  odd  that  was  1"  an- 
swered David,  laughing. 

"Yon  said  nothing  to  me  when  we  spoke  together  last 
evening  of  that  letter  " 

"Hush,"  interrupted  the  artist;  "was  it  not  your  own 
suggestion,  mother,  that  all  retrospect  should  be  left  be- 
hind (here  in  the  room  where  we  four  heard  all  it  oon- 
osmed  any  of  us  to  know  ?  Lrt  ns  agree  to  aUode  to  fhe 
past  no  more.  There  lies  a  Mght  fotnie  beftne  UHsn 
and  Norman  now." 

"Few  but  yourself  wonld  say  so,"  replied  Bachel; 
**  with  his  afEurs  ao  hopelessly  involveid,  and  poverty  star* 
ing  them  in  the  face." 

**  Let  it  stare.  Nonnan  has  friends ;  he  can  wc«k— why, 
he  is  only  my  age;  then  mi^be  ft  OHeor  belon  him  ia 


the  world  stilL  But  the  brightness  I  look  to  in  the  fntin' 
is  out  of  the  world,  in  their  own  home.'* 

"Yon  are  too  sanguine,  I  think,  if  you  Ims^^  titifr 
even  their  old  tempers,  indulged  in  for  ao  lon^  will  b» 
at  onoe  laid  aside.  And  then  Fits— David,  I  gnaily  feat 
that  Fits  will  prove  a  triat" 

"  Of  course  he  will,"  said  the  artis^  quite  tiiumphintly  ; 
"and  do  you  not  see  what  a  great  advantage  it  ii  ?  fita 
will  be  BO  great  a  trial  to  them  both,  that  they  will  oeaia 
to  try  each  other  at  aU.  Beside^  I  do  not  think  you  mika 
allowance  enough  for  the  waight  removed  from  NoEBMn.- 
Only  imagine  what  it  most  have  been  to  Jive  hi  daify  dmi 
of  snoh  a  disoloeore.'* 

"  But  how  cowardly  to  make  no  inquiries  f* 

"  He  appears  never  to  iiave  had  a  doubt" 

"I  trust  that  neither  he  nor  yourself  are  taking  Rts  ts 
entirely  upon  trust,"  observed  Baohel  Broome.  "I  tnub 
the  story  is  really  at  an  end,  and  that  there  an  to  be  no 
more  discoveriea" 

"Make  your  mind  easy  ;  I  have  all  neoessary  eartiilMtaB 
of  birth  and  baptism  and  of  the  mftrriaga.  Drake  has  not 
asked  for  them.  Of  ooorse  he  will  by-and-by,  and  thcgt 
are  ready  for  him  when,  he  does." 

"  And  yon  think  tb^  will  be  happy  now  }**  said  BadbeU 
thoughtfully. 

"Oertainly  I  do;  a  little  gmtleness  and  forbeannoe 
will  do  much  for  Norman,  whose  sullen  temper,  of  lats  at 
all  events,  has  been  so  mnoh  owing  to  deep  anxie^ 
mind ;  and  now  Lilian  will  be  both  tender  and  forbesring;. 
or  I  greatiy  mistake  the  rasnit  of  to*day'8  &c^»a$lkn. 
Hia  shMtend  health,  too^  is  precisely  the  thing  to  iimoh 
her.  It  oamiot  be  doiied  that  she  is  the  vsiy  wife  for 
him.  It  is  even  fortunate  that  she  has  so  ill  stood  ti» 
test  of  his  nnoomfOTtable  temperament,  for  mutual  focgive' 
nees  is  a  better  prelude  to  peaoe  than  where  one  oaif  bai 
offended,  and  the  other  stands  aloof  in  odd  integri^." 

"  Yon  wonld  not  compare  thdr  offenses  to  one  another  f 
exolaimed  BaoheL 

"Why  not  ?  Howoften  has  it  been  said  that  oooasionil 
acts  of  herdo  virtue  an  eqnaled,  if  not  eolipaad.  bj  * 
life>long  goodness,  an  every-d^r  loaetiee  of  km  and 
diarlty  ?  The  daily  resentmoit  which  Littan  acknowledges 
may  weU  be  taken  as  a  set-off  against  the  wrong  dooa  to 
hsr  BO  I<mg  ago  by  Norman." 

"But  he  was  daily  ill-tompered  into  the  bargain ;  and 
yon  do  not  remember  the  wrong  done  to  yourself ;  yoa  do 
not  remember  what  might  have  been." 

"Neither,  believe  me,  does  Lilian,"  replied  the  aititt, 
smiling;  "the  only  ponon  who  ever  thinks  of  it  novia 
that  odd.  xomsatio  little  girl  Lettioeb  In  her  Caos  I  lea^ 
at  timea  the  sirattgest,  meet  amusing  regret  for  that  'migbt 
have  been'  yon  speak  ol*' 

"Whyanrasing?*'  eohoed  Beehel,  half  displeassd ;  "it 
a^brds  me  no  amusement  to  look  back  upon  the  sorrow  of 
yonr  life,  even  though  it  may,  and  does^  afford  ms  tiw 
deepest  consolation  to  see  Ihe  froits  of  it  I  hare  aln^ 
loved  Lettioe  for  her  silent  sympathy." 

"  I  have  always  loved  Lettioe  for  a  great  deal  beo^ 
that,"  ssid  David«  lightly ;  "the  worst  of  it  i^  that  tnrnj 
one  dse  eeems  to  love  her,  tea  Think  iriiat  a  Hank  in- 
onr  livee,  motber,  whan  she  goes  to  Londim." 

"Shewillnotgottieiek"  answend  Baolul,  qnieay. 

"Yon  think  not  Now,  m  my  t^dnion.  era  Lattiea 
bereelf  oamiot  be  sora  Love  de^  in  tbe  beaiC  of  a 
young  girl  until  tonohed  and  awakened  by  actual  wads  of 
love.  Till  she  has  heard  those,  Lettioe  cannot  know  wbit 
the  answer  of  her  own  heart  will  be.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  snoh  a  marriage  as  is  just  now  in  both  oor 
thoDghts  would  be  ft  gnat  tiling  Iqc  hBit"  -- 
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lUohel  Bfooma  slfl^ied,  ud  wm  about  to  mj  tlut,  ao 
nmrorldlj  for  UmaaU;  the  fidled  to  nndoiitaiid  h»  vorld- 
Hneaa  for  Ltifeioe,  iriwn  the  study  .door  opened  imd  lilian 
eama  oni 

Then  iven  papers  Norman  vlshed  ta  see,  she  sftid,  and 
Inainess  qnestuHu  he  wished  to  diactus  wiUi  David  ;  tor 
her  pmst,  she  was  godng  to  find  Fits,  who  had  bem  ahnaady 
too  long  iwiglonted ;  tha  woman,  too^  Nonum  had  asked 


her  {wesenoe,  tnmod  toward  the  stone  passage  leading  to 
the  oflBoes.  Onoe  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  omridor  liUsB 
psnsed  for  a  moment.  She  telt  as  though  she  ought  to 
say  aomathing.  she  sosxoely  knew  what,  to  the  mothedy 
Mead  of  her  girlhood,  whom  she  had  so  greatly  wrcmged 
in  thought  for  all  these  years.  Bat  being  still  not  a  little 
oonf  used  and  bewildered  by  all  she  had  heard  that 
iagt  what  aha  aotnally  did  asj  vaa : 


to  aee  her.  Bnt  did  David  see  any  necessity  for  thatt 
Horman  had  gone  through  so  much,  and  the  doctor  had 
<Ata^ed  her  to  keep  him  so  quiet  LiUan  thought  snoh 
an  interview  might  well  be  dispensed  -with,  and  that  the 
artist  might  be  the  bearer  of  any  messages  between  theuL 
He  ooold,  of  ooarse,<see  her  at  any  future  time. 

TottdsDnTidieadilyagseed,  and  then  h«  joinadDnka 
-in  flie  study,  while  Lilian,  with  an  imploring  gesture  to 
Badhi^  wfahA  ihelatter  rightiy  httorpreted  into  a  wish  Iw 


"What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  with  him  and  that  in  so 
despairing  a  tone^  that  Baohel  Broome  conld  soaroe  keep 
from  amiling  as  she  enoonraged  Ulian  to  beliare  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  would  show  itsdf  in  tim& 

*'  I  feel,"  said  Lilian,  *'  as  though  I  had  left  my  old  asU 
somewhere  quite  fir  ott,  and  was  alb^ether  anothw  pencm. 
'Tbib  only  olear  idea  I  have  is  tiie  reliel  of  knowii^  that 
yon  and  Dwid  aie  snoh  as  I  always  held  yon  to  be  befoas 
I  married.  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Aunt  Ba^el,  thatpeaoa 
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would  came  back  to  me  with  jonr  presenoe  beneath  onr 
roof  ?   Bat  the  child  t  what  it  to  be'done  with  him  ?*' 

Again  was  Fits  nsefnl  in  acting  as  a  safety-valTe  for  the 
over-wronght  feelings  of  those  ooncemed  in  him.  If  liilian 
could  neither  speak  nor  think  ol  the  past  witkont  Unshas 
and  oonfnsion,  she  obold  at  least  apeak  of  Vibt.  She  stood 
still  now  opposite  the  closed  door  of  a  snuU  and  dark 
apartment  next  to  the  batler's  pantry.  It  was  here  that 
some  of  the  plate  .was  kept,  and  here  that  the  boy  had 
been  looked  np.  The  pantry  door  itself  was  open,  and  the 
man  bnsy  amongst  the  glasses  and  silver  spoons.  Inlian 
asked  for  the  key. 

"The  child  is  still  here,  I  snppose  V  she  said. 

The  bntler  replied  that  be  was  there,  withont  donbt  As 
slippery  a  little  chap  as  the  butlw  had  ever  had  to  do 
with,  bat  not  even  he  conld  have  oonttlTed  to  slip  ftway 
oat  of  the  plate-room.  He  was  th^  bat  no  longer  alona 
The  woman  who  had  fdlowed  Mr.  Broome  and  the  master 
np  to  the  house,  had  begged  to  see  him— indeed,  had 
made  so  much  fuss  and  diabarbanoe,  that,  liking  to 
disturb  bis  mistress,  the  butler  had  taken  matters  into  his 
own  handsL 

"I  told  her,  ma'am,  she  conld  see  the  boy  and  welcome 
if  she  chose  to  be  looked  up  with  him,  bnt  on  no  other 
oonditions  vhateTer.  She  did  ohooee  tabe  locked  np»  «nd 
there  she  is  now." 

The  heavy  key  tnmed  stiffly  in  the  look,  and  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  disclosing  Fits,  out  of  mischief  for  the 
mmnen^  since  he  was  sound  asleep.  The  little  figure 
curled  up  upon  the  mattress  that  had  been  flung  in  to  him 
over-night,  and  the  round  dark  head  leaning  i^ainst 
the  vail,  reminded  Bacdiel  so  forcibly  of  the  first  time  she 
and  Fits  had  met,  and  of  the  feigned  slumber  that  had 
then  displeased  her,  that  she  felt  Inclined  to  speak  and  say 
she  was  not  to  be  deceived  a  sewmd  tim^  and  bid  the  hoj 
stand  up  at  moa  The  presence  of  HarOu,  faDwevw,  dia- 
tracted  her  attentimt  from  the  oolpzit  himselt 

To  Liliui  this  meeting  was  une^rected.  She  had  in- 
tended to  see  this  woman  at  her  own  time,  and  to  come 
apon  her  thus  unprepared  was  disconcerting.  On  the 
opening  of  the  door,  Martha  had  risen  at  once  from  her 
seat  on  the  corner  of  the  mattress,  and  now  stepped  out 
into  the  better  light  of  the  yet  gloomy  passage,  Lilian 
stood  aside  to  let  her  pasa  For  a  moment  no  one  spok& 
Lilian  soarcflly  knew  what  to  say  ;  she  looked  at  Bachel, 
who,  however,  pr^eired  to  let  mattm  take  their  eonxae 
without  inteilerenee  of  hers.  The  bntler  had  disoreet^ 
retired  into  hii  pantry  and  dosed  the  door  after  him.  It 
was  Martha  who  was  the  first  to  Imak  the  somewhat  em- 
baxrasting  sUenoe. 

"The  key  is  not  tamed,"  she  said,  pointing  toward  it, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  sapproned  anger ;  "aien't  yon 
afraid  he  may  escape  7' 

"  He  has  been  punished  long  enough,"  answered  Lilian, 
gently,  the  spell  in  which  this  dark-browed  woman  had 
seemed  to  hold  her  broken  with  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
"  I  was  coming  to  let  him  ont  You  shonid  have  Inronght 
him  here  before.*' 

**I  did  bring  him.  Toa  tnmed  a  Uesaing  from  yonr 
door  whoi  yon  tnmed  ns  aw^  the  first  night  yon  ever 
slept  beneath  this  roof.  What  I  have  told  now  vonld  have 
been  told  then." 

"Only  a  few  months  ago,  and  yon  have  kept  it  secret 
for  so  many  years,"  said  Lilian,  hor  color  rising, 

Martha  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

"  A  fine  secret,  wasn't  it  ?  Tour  husband  locked  mine 
up — haa  he  been  free  himself  ?  Free,  with  this  hanging 
over  his  head  ?  If  Jervis  "wa  eating  his  heifft  out  there  in 
prison,  and  fit  to  wish  himaeU  ont  of  the  vorld  lor  good 


and  all,  was  your  husband  any  easier  in  his  mind  t  Ton 
can  do  what  yon  wiU  with  me  now.  JjonSt  ma  vg,  too,  i| 
you  choose,  for  kidnapping  the  child — ^tor  what  yon  pISH^ 
But  there's  the  boy,  yoa  can't  get  rid  of  him.  Tve  f^mi 
him  back,  and  you  are  bound  to  take  him.  A  fine  presant, 
isn't  it  ?  I  have  toiken  pidns  to  make  him  whathe  is— or 
was ;  that  friend  of  yonrs  has  interfered  a  bit ;  someoi 
my  work  is  undone  already." 

"An  ill  work,"  said  Bachel  Broome,  "if  you  tried  to 
make  him  a  bad  boy." 
' '  And  he  Annie's  ohild,"  said  lilian,  her  ociw  deepening 
At  the  sound  of  the  name,  Martha  bowed  her  head  upon 
her  anna. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  speak  like  thatl  I  4id  not  ooma 
here  to  speak  like  that  I  I  cftme  to  say  how  sorry  I  wis— 
to  beg  you  to  fo^ve  me— to  mj  how  fredy  I  fn^ 
you." 

"How,**  said  mian,  "yon  are  speaking  wildly;  I  «t 
least  have  never  wrong^  you.  For  the  rest^  I  have  hetrd 
your  story  to-day  for  the  first  time.  You  took  a  onA 
ravenge.  How  could  you  do  it  ?  Above  all,  I  wonder  why 
love  for  Annie  did  not  make  you  love  the  child." 

"I  would  not  let  myself  love  him,"  answered  M&rthi, 
speaking  more  quietly  now;  "it  iot  Annie's  sake-4u>w 
qnietly  her  name  (alls  from  yonr  lips  1  how  strange  to  hm 
you  mention  her  I— if  for  Annie's  sake  I'd  got  too  food  of 
him,  what  hold  had  I  over  his  father,  tot  whoat  iiks  I 
hated tiie boy?  Yee,Idid.  Fve pleased mrnlf <^ton and 
often,  t^fay^^'e  what  a  treasure  oi  a  s<m  Fd  mate  ovsr  to 
Drake  some  day.  Why,  if  he  had  really  robbsd  jaa, 
which  he  did  not,  there  was  a  time  I  would  have  rqdoed 
to  hear  it.  If  he'd  grown  np  to  be  a  man  and  robbed  yon 
then,  I  should  have  rejoiced  still  more.  It*a  what  I  meant 
him  to  do  ;  it's  what  I  trained  him  for.  A  thief  is  idut  I 
longed  to  see  him.  If  I  ooald  have  lived  to  aee  his  fkther'i 
am  pat  in  prison,  and  by  his  fotiier,  too,  the  some  u 
my  husband  was,  often  and  often  I've  thought  I  eoold  dis 
happy  then.'* 

"But  not  always ;  yon  have  not  always  thoai^t  loi 
you  did  not  think  it  the  evening  yon  broaght  him  to  <mr 

door," 

"  You  see,  he  is  Annie's  child  too,  and  it  came  over  ms 
at  times— only  at  times,  very  seldom— how  I  was  goiag 
against  all  she  would  have  wished.  I  used  to  take  him  to 
his  mother's  grave  and  let  him  |dant  and  water  i^  and  Qm 
I  took  him  to  that  other  tomb— «  mighty  fine  one  t— with 
one  of  his  own  names  on  it ;  I  was  glad,  yon  see^  to  tiunk 
that  man,  Annie's  husband,  had  no  dhild  bnt  this  child  I 
was  edncating  so  well  tat  him.** 

The  remembranoe  of  the  one  h(»ribl«  nunneat  that  wj 
day,  in  which  David's  words  had  suggested  to  her  an  idei 
so  terrible  that  relief  from  it  had  been  happiness,  kept 
back  the  angry  exclamation  on  Lilian's  I^hl  This  un- 
happy, ill-reared  child  was  Norman's,  not  her  own.  Here 
was  one  more  reason  for  pitying  and  ocmiforting  her  hot* 
band,  if  she  ooold.  No  repioaoh  for  the  wild  words  tnd 
the  ill  deeds  of  this  wiwnan  paseod  tiielips  oi  Lilian 
stood  silently  regarding  her. 

"What  would  yon  have  done  yenrseU f* cried  Ibrthi 
suddenly ;  "  folks  say  yon  have  a  temper ;  I  ase  it  in  yoor 
eyee ;  I  suspect  your  hnsband  knows  it.  Yon  am  w) 
meek,  spiriUeas  wife  to  have  been  left  as  Annie  wis,  sod  to 
have  made  no  sign,  as  she  did.  What  wonld  yon  b«« 
done  had  you  been  wronged  as  I  was  in  my  dsaissl  V- 
there  wasn't  anything  I  loved  on  earth  as  I  loved  Annia 
Would  you  have  been  tame,  or  wonld  you  have  had  ;ov 
revenge  as  I  did  ?" 

**  I  am  so  sorry  for  yon."  said  Lilian;  "whenlthinkol 
yonr  si^  I  un  very  lony  indea^-joid  ao  is-vha" 
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"  He'd  DMd  to  fa*  t  There,  now  I  I  never  meant  to  say 
that  either.  I  meant  to  be  meek  and  hnmble.  Why,  I 
came  here  to  ask  forgivenesB,  not  to  taant  and  go  on  as  I 
have  been  doing.  There's  a  deal  against  me  one  way  and 
another." 

"Ittunkthenia." 

"Well,  rm  leady  to  make  np  for  it  Ton  and  yonr 
bnaband  eaa  have  the  law  of  mo.  That's  what  I'm  here 
for.  And  Mr.  Bogras,  toa** 

"  No  one  will  have  the  law  of  yon,"  said  Lilian  ;  "  I  did 
not  mean  that  We  are  all  to  forgiTe  eaob  other.  The 
icorBt  thing  by  far  there  is  against  yon  is  the  bringing  up 
of  that  poor  child,  and  it  pozzies  me  how  we  are  to  undo 
the  misohiet  My  husband  has  been  rety  ill  to^y,  and 
moeb  has  passed  to  agitate  and  distress  him.  I  cannot  let 
yon  see  him  '* 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  him ;  let  him  sand  word  1^  yon 
what  Ilk  will  and  pleasore  is.  I've  seen  him  tiirfee  in  my 
Ufa— and  tltat  w»a  thrice  too  often  for  either  of  ns." 

will  and  pleasnre,"  repeated  lilian,  guanoing  with 
a  smile  toward  Bachel,  as  thongh  appealing  to  her  to  know 
whether  hw  words  were  good — "his  will  and  pleasnre,  I 
am  sore  of  it,  would  be  to  take  this  retnra  of  his  son,  and 
this  confession  that  lifts  so  heavy  a  load  from  off  his  heart, 
as  a  proof  of  your  fm^Teness — what  do  I  say  f  as  a  proof 
of  Annie's  forgireness,  sent  from  that  grave  yoa  speak  of 
neat  to  my  own  dead  baby's — ^to  take  it  as  a  proof  of  hw 
pardon,  and  to  suid  yoa  his  in  retain.'* 

Usttha  bust  into  tears, 

"And  as  for  "Mi.  Rogers,"  Lilian  oontinaed  in  a  lighter 
tone,  "do  not  fear  him.  Mr.  Broome  himself  declares 
there  is  no  reason  why  yon  should.  He — Mr.  Rogers,  I 
mean— will  not  visit  this  false  oharaotev  business  upon 
year  husband  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  said  yon  had  nothing  to 
forgive  me^  bat  yon  have,  for  it  was  I  who  poshed  from 
the  train  that  fine  ohina  dog  of  which  Mr.  Rogers  deolared 
his  honsekeeper  was  so  ftmd.  Ton  heard,  of  ooarae,  that 
Pits  broke  it  first?" 

Idlian  spt^  lor  a  few  minotes  longer  aboat  the  dog 
and  the  otheor  ornaments  of  the  Qneen's  Qate  honse,  and  of 
the  eredit  the  whole  manson  did  to  the  oare  bestowed  on 
it  EOie  wished  Martha  to  have  time  to  recover  from  the 
paroxysm  of  weeing  into  which  she  had  fallen,  but  it  was 
not  tUl  Raohel  had  led  her  away  that  Martha's  emotion 
was  at  all  oontroUable.  Raohel  whispered  to  Lilian  that 
the  woman  aboald  be  oared  for,  should  go  home  with  her 
to  the  OboTOh  Hoosa  The  everopen  docw  would  receive 
he^  as  fha  era>open  heart  had  already  done ;  and  antU 
Baobd  retaxned  to  Stenhnxat  henel^  Martha  ahonld  be 
taken  eaie  of  at  Lysden.  So  she  was  led  away  to  the 
honsekeeper'a  room,  and  the  nnfailing  and  homely  remedy 
of  a  cnp  of  tea  duly  administered,  and  as  she  began  to 
grow  qoiet,  it  seemed  to  her  already  that  she  had  indeed 
left  the  old  life  behind  her,  and  oome  oat  into  a  new 
conntry.  By  the  time  Norman  was  able  to  see  her — whioh, 
alter  all,  he  did  before  she  left  the  bouse — Mr.  Rogers,  had 
he  been  present,  wonld  have  seen  no  difference  in  the  nsnal 
sedate  and  qniet  mannor  of  his  former  housekeeper. 

The  few  grave  words  that  passed  beween  Norman  Drake 
and  the  sister  of  his  first  wife  left  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  either  sid&  Two  ening  mortals  exdianged  fo^ve- 
□esB,  and  that  withoat  any  further  raking  up  between  them 
of  the  past 

Meantime  Lilian  had  made  acquaintance  with  Fits  in 
his  new  character  of  her  husband's  son.  Finding  the  child 
stiO  asleep,  she  had  sat  down  to  await  his  awaking,  just 
where  Martha  had  sat,  for  there  was  nothing  else  in  the 
platfr>room  on  which  it  was  possible  to  sii  It  was  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  boor  before  the  child  stirred,  and  during 


that  space  the  thoughts  of  Lilian  were  occupied  with  many 
things.  It  was  the  first  opportnoity  she  had  yet  had  to 
collect  her  thoughts  and  face  the  new  duties  before  her, 
and  the  first  distinct  impreesion  she  was  conscious  of  was 
that  the  plate-room  was  a  very  odd  place  in  which  to  col- 
lect them.  She  oonld  hear  the  bntler  stiU  moving  abont 
n«t  door,  and  now  and  then  one  of  the  other  servants 
passed  and  repassed  along  the  passage.  She  had  been  full 
of  pity  for  her  husband,  and  thongh  aware  now  of  a  little 
feeling  of  natural  indignation,  that  feeling  was  so  much 
less  bitter  than  the  old  resentment  she  had  for  so  long  in- 
dulged, that  she  scarcely  called  it  by  its  right  name.  What 
she  recalled  now  was  Uie  thonsand  and  one  times  when 
she  had  been  quick  to  take  offense,  and  had  embittered 
their  life  together,  as  mach  by  her  unforgiving  spirit  as 
he  had  by  the  moroseness  of  his  temper—a  moroseneas  she 
thought  so  fully  accounted  for  now.  Then,  too.  with 
David  and  Rachel  Broome  once  more  set  up  upon  the  pin- 
nacle of  goodness  she  used  to  imagine  them  occupying, 
came  renewed  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  goodness 
for  others.  Believing  once  more  in  them,  Lilian  began  to 
believe  in  herself.  On  all  sides  there  seemed  sach  a  won- 
derful coming  of  good  out  of  evil,  and  at  the  moment  that 
Lilian  was  repeating  to  herself,  "  Be  not  overcome  of 
evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,"  and  humbly  telling 
herself  how  exactly  the  latter  half  of  the  text  suited  the 
artist  and  his  moQier,  while  the  first  part  had  been,  alas  I 
as  true  of  herself,  Fita  woke  with  a  start 

The  odd  little  ereatare  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  as 
if  he  woke  standing  upright,  though  an  instant  before  he 
had  been  comfortably  cnrted  up.  Evidently  he  and  Martha 
had  spoken  together  before  slumber  overtook  him,  for 
his  first  words  were  addressed  to  his  "mammy." 

"Ain't  they  let  ns  out  yet  ?   My  1  if  I  oonld  only  put 

all  the  snakes  in  Stenhnrat  copse  into  all  their  beds  " 

Here  he  broke  off,  his  quick  senses,  where  any  other  child 
would  have  been  only  hall  awak^  showing  him  who  it 
was  beaide  him. 

To  say  he  g^lared  at  Lilian  like  a  small  wild  beast  Is  to 
say  little ;  for  a  moment  she  tiione^t  he  would  fly  at  her, 
wondered  what  she  could  do  if  he  did,  and  beartUy  wished 
she  was  on  her  feet 

"I  ain't  done  nothing,"  he  said,  after  a  sileooe  of  a 
second  or  so ;  "I  ain't  stole.  I  wish  I  had.  Keep  ofi", 
nowl"  He  raised  his  arm  above  his  head  as  though  to 
ward  off  a  blow.  "  You  hit  me  once,  yon  did  ;  you  sha'n't 
hit  me  no  more." 

As  Iiilian  stumbled  to  het  feet  from  the  low  seat  she  had 
oooapied,  he  tried  to  dart  past  her,  bat,  to  her  equal  snr- 
priae  and  satisfootlon,  she  contrived  to  ootch  him  round  the 
waist  The  wriggling  that  ensned  was  too  mnoh,  not  for 
her  strength,  but  for  her  gravity.  It  struck  her  as  so  ex- 
ceedingly comical  to  find  herself  in  the  servants*  apart- 
ments, this  dark  cupboard  of  a  plate-room,  and  stmggling 
in  this  most  undignified  manner  with  her  wild  stepson, 
that  i^e  sunk  down  upon  the  mattress  again,  dragging  the 
little  fellow  with  her,  and  gave  w&j  to  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter.  The  boy  was  still  enough  now,  looking  np  in 
her  faoe  in  amazement 

"  Fita,'*  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  oould  speak,  "nooneis 
going  to  hit  yoa  Do  yon  know  you  are  in  your  father's 
house?" 

*'  In  his  prison  7— yes,"  answered  Fits,  nodding. 
"Prison  I  why  do  you  call  it  that  ?" 
"  Oh,  I  know  a  Hi  more  than  yoa  think ;  mammy's  been 
here." 

"  Come,  /  know  that,  too :  go  on." 
"She  says  I  may  let  on  now," 
"Let  on  about  what?" 
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'*  Abont  his  being  my  &Qiflr.*' 

**  Who  bdd  7011  ha  was  TOtir  father?" 

"  She  did,  nummj,  erra  so  long  %go,  when  m  wm  dovn 
hare  firai  She  took  end  shoved  me  him  Bbmdiag  at  the 
door.  *Thftt*B  toot  fether/  she  said;  *  don't  yon  tox- 
get  it;  and  don't  70a  never  tell  no  one.*  And  I  ain't,  not 
till  she  said  I  might   Are  yon  going  to  let  me  go  ?" 

*'  I  am  not  Jnat  keep  still  a  moment  longer*  and  dtni't 
miggle  like  one  of  your  own  snakes." 

Fits  oeased  his  renewed  stenggles,  and  stared  np  at  her 
again. 

"Ton  aint  the  nam,"  ha  said ;  "yon  ain't  a  bit  like 
what  yon  was." 

**  Oh,  Fits,  that's  tme  ;  I  am  not  the  mme.  I  oonldn't 
bear  yon,  nanghty,  tiresome,  horrid  bi^  that  yon  were ; 
bnt  now  we  are  going  to  be  good  friends." 

"What fur?" said  Fits. 

"'What  fort  why,  beoanse  yon  are  in  yoor  father's 
honse.   What  makes  yon  call  it  a  prison  ?" 

"He's  always  been  in  prison,  he  has;  as  if  I  didn't 
know  that  Heard  mammy  say  it  scores  of  time&  I  did 
jnst  think  it  a  fine  pris(m— ottMcfi^  bnt  not  hero.  Is  it 
here  they  keep  him  Io(&ed  n|^  and  only  let  him  ont  now 
and  then  ?  l^ey  let  him  ont  that  day  npinliondon  ■■  and 
yon  Inoke  my  mimster,  yon  did  t  I  hate—** 

Lilian  wonld  not  let  him  finish.  To  his  infinite  snrprise^ 
a  snrprise  Fits  nerer  forgot  in  all  his  life,  and  the  memory 
of  whieh  was  fresh  and  Tivid  when  he  lay  an  <^d  man  npon 
his  death-bed,  she  stooped  over  him  and  stopped  his  words 
with  a  kiss. 

After  that  Fits  was  qniet  «ongh,  mora  qniet  hjbx  than 
if  he  had  laoeived  Uia  threataned  whipping.  Ulian  got 
np  from  her  seat  onoa  more^  and  with  a  gknr  npm  her 
oheaks,  took  his  hand  In  hers  to  lead  him  away.  l%e  long 
stone  passage,  however,  proved  irresistible ;  Fits  withdrew 
his  hand  to  gyrate  for  all  the  length  of  the  smooth  invit- 
ing space,  bnt  snbsided  again  as  th^  crossed  the  hall,  of 
his  own  accord  slipped  his  fingers  into  hen,  and  so  thqr 
went  in  togather  to  his  fiither. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
"ICASTim  VlTEHOBXAN.*' 

NomcAn  'and  David  Broome  were  ooenpied  with  the  pa- 
pers that  strewed  the  8tndy-tabl&  In  place  of  the  lower, 
ing  frown  so  habitual  to  it,  the  oonntenanoe  of  Drake  bore 
only  a  look  of  lassitade  and  depresslott,  whieh  might  wall 
be  acconnted  for  by  the  mingled  emotions  of  that  eventfnl 
day.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  arrange  between  him  and 
his  oonsini  and  n  tel^^ram  from  Bogers  showed  its  ydlow 
envelope  anumgst  the  confusion  of  other  doenmenta. 

liliaa,  anxious  to  begin  at  Onoe  her  office  of  oonecto, 
and  to  play  the  part  of  an  economtoal  manager,  ready  to 
make  the  best  of  everything,  and  tot  whom  poverfy  had 
no  fears,  had  been  almost  disappointed  that  matters  conld 
not  be  instantly  arranged,  and  that  for  some  little  timo  at 
least  they  mnst  remain  at  Lysden.  She  oame  in  now, 
leading  Fits,  and  half  disposed  to  soold  David  for  allowing 
Norman  to  fatigne  himself  with  bnsiness. 

Of  oonrse  Fits  behaved  as  no  other  child  wonld  have 
dcme  under  bis  peculiar  oircnmstanoes.  The  odd  grimaces 
to  which  ha  had  treated  his  father  in  Qneen's  Gate  were 
xmewed  now  behind  Lilian's  back ;  bnt  it  was  to  the  side 
of  the  artist  that  his  litUe  familiar  javssed,  and  sunk  down 
there,  as  close  to  David  as  he  conld  well  get,  and  looking 
np  into  his  face  with  the  mnte,  entreating  gaze  that  one 
sometimes  sees  in  a  dnmb  animal.  David  shook  his  head 
gravely. 

"Ton  was  away,"  said  Fits,  depreoatinefly. 


"And  yon  took  the  opportnn!^  to  dunr ttnfc I aooU 
not  trnat  yon.   Was  that  it  T' 

"Ididity;  yon  mint  titop  always  when  I  oan  gst  to 
yonea^f." 

"That  wonld  be  of  no  'useb  Ton  do  not  Iotb  me  wd 
enough  to  be  good  for  my  sake.  No,  take  your  hand  away, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  so  bad  a  boy."  ¥<a  the  first  tiou 
the  artist  reacted  the  mnte  caress  of  the  diild.  "  Ton  do 
not  belong  to  me  any  more,"  otmtinued  David,  intending 
to  make  as  plain  as  it  need  be  made  all  that  had  been 
diaooverad  with  regard  to  Fita,  and  to  pave  the  wi^  lor 
NonnaUf  who  was  oomloally  pnaaled  how  to  inlndDOS 
bimadf  to  his  son^  at  least;  ao  David  interpratad  the  et- 
pression  with  whidi  hia  oonsin  now  regarded  Iba  fitds 
imp,  and  now  raised  his  eyebrows  as  he  glaaeecl  at  UKan. 
"ion  do  not  belong  to  me  any  more,"  said  Davfd,  "and 
yon  must  try  and  be  a  good  lad  in  your  lather*B  hooss  f 
bnt  the  words  were  met  by  such  an  unaxpectad  tunri  of 
dismay  that  any  further  exordium  was  ont  abort. 

That  to  be  reouved  hj  his  father  was  to  be  rejeoted  hj 
the  artist,  was  evidently  a  new  light  to  the  nrohiii,  andeveiy 
attend  of  liUan's  at  etmsolafcion  only  oaDed  fcrlbisiMved 
sofaa.  David,  however,  whoy  amongst  an  tt»  many  vagttiea 
of  Ibatsr  Fits,  had  never  hitiierto  known  him  to  indnlfS 
in  a  really  natnnd  and  hearty  fit  d  eryini^  dedarad  it  to 
be  a  wholesome  sign. 

"The  evil  spirit  is  gone  ont  of  him,"  he  SMd;  "wo 
shall  have  an  ordinary  hnman  child  to  deal  with  from 
henceforth,  and  no  longer  the  changeling,  wicked  little 
Fits,  who  has  so  sorely  puzzled  us  at  times," 

"I  am  snza  I  hope  ao^"  replied  Nwman,  Bjing  widt 
oonsidaralile  anbarraasment  hia  wife  and  fba  at^son  ik 
own  paat  miserable  emws  had  inflictad  on  her.  whUa  poor 
Lilian  aokul^  wrung  her  hands  as  she  r^aatod : 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  f  What  can  be  dooe 
with  him  ?  If  he  had  only  come  into  onr  handa  iriwn  be 
was  younger  I  If  yon  had  bnt  understood  years  ago  iriw 
it  was  that  was  living  to  have  a  claim  on  you  Y* 

This  was  the  only  light  in  which  Lilian  just  now  re- 
garded the  strange  recital  she  had  that  day  heard— tbe 
light  in  which  it  afiTected  the  relations  of  herself  and  her 
husband  to  Fits.  The  tragedy  of  life  oonld  not  bold  its 
own  where  aocentrie  young  gentlonan  waa  eonoened, 
but  assumed  al  imoe  a  proaaio,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  si* 
pact,  as  the  three  elders  sat  round  the  table  gravdy  di^ 
cussing  what  conld  be  done  with  the  artist's  late  ' '  famdiar," 
from  henceforth  to  be  no  longer  known  by  that  name. 
The  odd  gestures  and  uncouth  speech  in  whi6h,  in  spUe  ot 
all  Baohel's  leasons  in  manners,  the  urchin  indulged,  tbe 
malioions  spirit  of  mischief  that  even  now  began  to  look 
ont  as  of  old  from  ibo  ^es,  tearawoUen  thou^  th^  wen 
—all  fhis  bewildered  Lilian.  What  sort  of  a  son  was  hm, 
and  how  oould  theiy  rights  set  abont  tbe  task  ot  dnping 
him  into  stmething  diflbrant,  and  at  the  vary  kail  more 
presMitable  outwardly,  if  nothing  nuffa  Uiaa  tiut  to  bsgia 
with  ? 

"He  mnst  certainly  be  licked  into  dtape,**  obaerrod 
Norman ;  "  school.  I  suppose,  wonld  be  the  best  thing." 
To  this  Lilian  demurred. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "and  in  David's  eyai  I 
read  that  he  thinks  so  also — ^it  seems  to  me  that  to  ssad 
him  away  wonld  be  the  very  wtnat  thing  we  oould  do. 
He  has  been  away  from  ns  too  long  already.  I  am  am 

perscmal  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear." 

The  artist  looked  delighted.  Ahnady  he  foresaw  Unt 
the  difficulties  that  would  witiiont  doubt  mnltii^y  them- 
selves in  the  process  of  edaoating  Fits,  had  lad  hosbssd 
and  wife  to  join  hands  over  the  task. 

"  The  one  person  wlg«^  .^i^<,p5^  ^  -» 
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ii  RbnagBr  Own  that  of  an7  other,**  he  begu.  "bLettioe. 
He  -w  always  atnngely  good  with  her,  as  thoogh  her 
guitle  spirifc  exotoised  the  denum  in  hia,  and  made  qidte 
uotfaer  bang  <A  him." 

"  Whereas  I  oaHj  ronaad  the  wone  half  of  JUa  natiu^** 
nidLUian,  aadlj. 

J^orman  took  his  wifa'a  hand  in  his. 

"How  can  I  thank  yon  for  beariog  tbia  as  70a  do ;  for 
bdng  wilUng  to  undertake  sach  a  task  ;  lor  dreaming  even 
for  a  BMnaent  of  keeping  the  boy  with  70a  ?"  he  aud. 
"BalieTe  me,  I  have  no  Bach  intention.  Ton  at  least  must 
not  be  troubled  with  him." 

"  Then  70a  will  let  me  htip  70a  in  nothing  I  I  hsTO 
prored  so  ill-tompered  a  wife  that  70a  cannot  trust  me  to 
bear  with  a  troublesome  child.  I  most  not  be  refosed. 
David  has  brought  him  up  Ter7  badly,"  added  Lilian, 
witii  an  arch  look  at  her  cousin  ;  '*  it  is  now  the  turn  of 
LetUoe  and  myaelf  to  see  what  oan  be  done." 

"  Bot  if  we  laun  thia  ndghb<^ood  **  began  Normaii. 

"  We  mvtt  not  leave  it  I  Oh,  sard7  something  oan  be 
touged  so  that  we  msy  remain  near  Stenhnrat.  We  moat 
aU  of  tu^  as  FIta  aaid  just  now,  lira  whave  aaa  got 
ei8il7  at  David  and  Auot  BaoheL" 

Bar  own  mention  of  Baobel  Broome  reminded  Lilian  to 
go  in  search  of  her  aunt,  aud  David,  sa7iug  that  the  train 
by  which  Mr.  Bogars  was  expeoted  was  now  nearly  dne^ 
prqMured  to  set  off  by  the  wood  path  to  meet  and  bring 
him  to  the  hona&  Fits,  serambling  to  his  feet  and  drying 
his-  ey«l^  would  fain  have  fc^owed,  in  hia  usual  dog-like 
fuhiMi,  in  the  atepa  of  the  artist  had  not  Nocman  laid  a 
dslaining  hand  upon  fte  ohUd  and  drawn  him  to  stand 
between  hia  knees.  David  left  them  so— Fits,  hia  gaze  fall 
now  of  childlike  ourioai^,  and  with  somrthiog  almoat 
pathetio  in  it,  as  though  he  pleaded  for  his  father*a  affec- 
tion, standing  with  one  small  ilat  on  Korman's  knee,  and 
irith  eyes  raised  to  his  face,  and  Norman  looking  down 
i^Knt  him  aa  though  reading  on  the  childish  brow  the 
whole  histtny  of  pow  Annie's  lovaleaa  marriage  and  eailj 
dsatL 

Whatever  passed  between  father  and  son,  or  In  wbaterer 
way  they  made  aoqnafntaaoa  with  each  othor,  oertain  it  is 
that  Fits  showed  no  disposition  to  leave  the  study,  for 
more  than  an  hour  ebLi»ed  and  the  two  were  tt^^other  still. 
Drake  himself  never  had  roused  the  bad  feeliags  that  the 
open  dislike  of  Lilian  had  called  forth  in  this  child,  who 
from  henceforth  transferred  to  bis  fatiier  mooh  of  that 
allegianoe  he  had  always  shown  to  the  arUst;  while,  it 
may  as  well  be  said  here,  that  often  in  daya  to  oome,  when 
hunts  of  temper  or  the  did  mocking  and  defiant  mood 
omUxdt  Fits,  there  awoke  again  the  nnoontndlaUe  mt- 
van  to  hia  stepmother  with  which  from  the  fint  her  own 
oondnot  had  in^ired  him.  It  was  as  though,  in  snob 
vsfward  moods  of  her  oha^;e,  the  old  faults  of  Lilian  hor- 
looked  her  in  the  face  from  thoee  mischievous  black 
syea,  keen  with  malice,  and  with  so  shrewd  a  cunning  in 
them.  Thus  was  there  constantly  present  with  her  the 
erer-inoKasing  longing  to  orercome  by  good  not  the  evil 
u  Fits  only,  but  the  evil  in  herself.  Thas  did  this  JitUe 
fininmnd  a  fellow  aid  in  bringing  peaoe  to  a  home  to 
yriaek  peaoe  had  for  long  been  a  stranger. 

Baehel  Bzoom^  perodving  that  the  ttyiug  dlseloenres 
ud  various  explanations  that  had  taken  place  that  mom-  I 
ing  promised  to  leave  peace  behind  them,  and  that  the 
over-flxoited  brain  and  heart  of  Norman  Drake  claimed  his 
vife's  osre,  as  it  certainly  called  forth  her  pity  and  helped 
to  revive  the  Iong*obilled  affection  between  the  .pair,  Ami!- 
higly  assured  Lilian  that  the  world  of  Stenhnrat  was  not 
^  a  standstill  beaanse  of  reomt  diacoveriea  at  Lysden,  and 
that  Bachd  henelf  was  wanted  at  home  for  many  reasona 


In  her  heart  she  judged  it  well  that  husband  and  wife 

shoold  be  left  to  themselires  for  awhile  at  this  orisiB  of 
their  history,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  woman  whose 
excitable  nature  and  tronUed  life  had  touched  her  greatly, 
needed  her  far  mora  than  anyone  else  just  then.  Mft»thft, 
as  has  been  related,  had  an  interview  with  Norman  Drake^ 
and  then  she  and  Bachel  returned  to  Stenhurst  together. 

As  it  bad  been  to  so  man7  others,  the  Church  House 
became  a  haven  of  ^rest  to  this  vrayfater.  There  she  gath* 
ered  courage  to  face  whatever  life  had  in  store  tot  her ; 
thwe  she  formed  plana  tcx  the  f  otoie  of  h«s^  and  her 
husband ;  there^  above  all,  she  had  aa  it  were  a  breathing 
apaee  in  wliich  oalmly  to  look  back  upon  the  paat  and 
lament  all  that  had  been  wrong  in  it  Under  the  shadow 
of  the  old  church  tower,  in  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of 
Baohel's  home,  Martha  did  indeed  find  Stenhnrat  a  {deae- 
aot  place  in  which  to  wait — "  wait  for  Hi'tp  who  will  ^nixely 
oome." 

David  Broome,  having  oroaaed  the  meadow  and  eatmd 
the  wood,  mui  eimaoiotta  of  a  vague  feding  of  mUtf  ttiafc 
^e  feet  of  Lettioe  had  passed  that  way  before  Um,  that 
her  gentle  and  pure  presenoa  had  bem  the  first  to  luTade  a 
spot  overshadowed  to  his  fancy  by  so  dark  a  secret.  His 
imagination  pleased  itself  by  believing  that  the  spirit  of 
this  young  girt,  all  unotmacious  of  evil,  must  have  shed  a 
good  influence  here^  and  exorcised  as  it  were  the  ghost  of 
Norman's  troubled  mind  that  had  perlmps  hannted  the 
wood  until  she  passed  tlirongh  it.  David  had  one  tMk  to 
perform  amid  the  leafy  recesses  that  shaded  the  pond,  a 
task  that  the  fact  of  Lettioe  having  just  gone  by  (be 
fhoufl^t,  or  ohoae  to  ttiittk,  that  he  eonld  etill  iraoe  heat 
footat^  on  tile  mos^y  track)  made  easier. 

The  servants  had  beok  down  to  the  wood  to  look  for 
their  master's  hat,  he  having  returned  to  the  bouse  bare- 
headed, but  had  only  searched  for  it  along  the  narrow 
track'once  before  mentioned  as  leading  direct  from  Lysden 
to  the  broader  publio  path,  the  spot  where  the  two  joined 
being  that  at  which  the  artist  had  admowledged  meeting 
hia  oouriu. 

Where  the  hat  would  really  be  found  David  had  little 
doub^  and  hia  obleet  waa  that  no  one  but  himself  should 
find  it  Onoe  or  twioe  during  tiie  forenoon,  when  Che 
eyes  of  Drake  had  so  persistently  sought  the  wood,  the 
thoughts  o(  the  artist  had  followed  those  ot  Norman,  and 
David  had  been  disagreeably  haonted  by  a  virion  of  the 
lost  hat  floating  amongst  the  pond-UUes,  and  thns  betray- 
ing that  which  bad  far  better  reniain  a  aeeret  It  required 
an  effort  on  his  part  now  to  skirt  round  the  pond  to  ih» 
fnrtbw  side^  where  the  undorwood  grew  thick  and  dense 
to  the  water's  edge^  and  while  ttins  engaged  to  naliie  with 
a  shudder  tite  misery  of  the  man  who  had  been  there  befcne 
him.  EQa  effort  was,  however,  rewarded  by  finding  the 
object  of  his  seareh,  and  that  exactly  where  the  first  gust 
of  Autumnal  wind  would  have  dislodged  it  from  the 
bushes  amongst  which  it  had  fallen,  and  sent  it  out  on  to 
the  broad,  deep  water. 

There  was  something  so  autagonistio  to  the  whole  char- 
acter of  David  Broome,  so  oppmite  to  the  steady  love  and 
trust  that  was  the  mainspring  of  his  own  &ith,  in  the 
frame  of  mind  ttiat  oould  have  brought  a  man  to  ^is,  that 
he  Mi  as  though  under  the  inflneuoe  of  some  hideous 
nightmare  until  he  found  himself  onoe  morenpon  the  path 
along  which  Lettioe  had  stepped  before  him,  and  the  pimd 
was  left  behind. 

Here  it  was  pleasant  to  saunter  on  and  think  of  Lettice 
as  be  walked.  She  had  appeared  to  him  so  peculiarly 
gentle  and  good  that  morning,  perhaps  from  the  contrast 
afforded  by  her  unclouded  and  gnileJess  life  that  he  had 
mtohed  expand  before  his  eyea  from  ohiLAbood  to  wopoalt- 
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hood,  aDd  the  trouble-tossed  career  of  those  amongst  whom 
he  sav  her.  Then,  too,  the  thonghts  of  the  artist  had 
been  mnoh  ooonpied  of  late  with  the  fatnre  of  Lettioe. 
Her  story  was  to  liim  as  some  sweet  idyl  to  which  he  tamed 
for  tebesbment  and  delight  bom  more  work-a-day  and  pro- 
Fftio  matterSL  Whether  she  yet  loved,  or  ever  would  lOTa, 
llogers,  David  was  still  in  donbt ;  he  told  himsell  that  it 
was  an  interesting  and  deligbtfol  study  to  watch  the 
()aT?nin^  of  love  in  a  heart  that  from  a  child  had  erer  been 
open  to  his  friendly  gaze ;  and  yet  he  was  not  wholly  nn> 
aware  of  a  certain  disquiet  as  to  the  result  of  this  dawning 
process.  As  yet,  had  he  actually  seized  upon  this  feeling 
of  disquiet,  dragged  it  to  the  light,  and  forced  it  to  confess 
its  real  character,  it  is  |«obabIe  David  would  still  have 
been  blind  enough  to  attribote  it  solely  to  his  dislike  of 
parting  witti  his  little  favorite,  and  would  have  condonnod 
himself  for  selfishness. 

When — for  his  delay  in  the  wood  had  rendered  him  a 
few  minutee  late — Rogers  came  toward  him  on  the  road, 
David  felt  a  sadden  unaccountable  pang,  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood before  the  merchant  returned  to  London  once  more 
the  fate  of  Lettice  would  be  decided.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  train  of  thought  it  scarcely  surprised  him  that  his 
patron  seemed  mnoh  more  ooonpied  with  hia  own  hopes 
than  wiUi  the  bnalBeH  that  had  aotnally  brooght  him  to 
Lysden. 

"  Poor  wretch  T  he  ezdaimed,  after  Hstening  with  only 
half  an  ear  to  David's  explanation  ;  "  so  as  a  climax  to  all 
his  misfortune  he  has  to  acknowledge  for  a  son  that  little 
imp  of  mischief.  Well,  after  all,  it  is  better  than  had  this 
been  the  old  stale  story  of  a  change  of  babies  at  nnrsa 
I  can  imagine  it  being  a  harder  matter  for  Mrs.  Drake  in. 
that  ease  than  it  can  be  to  the  father.  I  am  snie^  too,  Oiat 
would  have  been  a  distress  to  Lettioe ;  she  seems  very 
mneh  attaehed  to  Mrs.  Drake." 

"I  think  she  is,  and  I  osnnofc  tell  yon  how  glad  I  am 
my  oonsin  shonld  have  so  faithfal  a  little  friend." 

"  Faithlnl— yes,  she  woold  be  tiiat" 

"The  friendships  of  Lettioe  are  few;  she  ia  periiaps 
the  more  constant  to  those  she  does  form." 

"I  like  that,  I  like  that,  you  know,"  said  Rogers,  paus- 
ing to  kK^  aronnd  bim  and  up  at  the  oburch-orowned  hill ; 
**  you  yourself  are  (ma  of  those  friends,  therefine  yon  are 
a  good  judge." 

"A  lifelong  friend,"  said  the  aitis^  with  aomething 
strangely  like  ngnb  in  his  tcme. 

He  tiisd  to  lead  the  oonveiaation  back  toDmke's  sJBhirs, 
but  though  ready  enough  to  apetik  of  tii«n,  Bogers  made 
it  so  plain  that  his  good  offices  were  rendered  in  the  hopes 
of  the  approval  of  Lettioe,  that  David  grew  impatient. 

"I  tell  you  frankly,"  he  said,  "that  you  wUl  not  buy 
Lettioe— not  in  any  way  at  all,  no  more  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  good  action  than  with  all  your  worldly  wealth. 
She  will  have  you  if  she  can  bring  yon  a  love  answering 
to  the  love  you  bring  to_her,  and  on  no  other  terms." 

"  But  surely  to  win  her  regard,  to  earn  her  good  f^iin- 
ion,  is  a  step  in  advance  ?  Regard  wonld.beoome  a  wanner 
feeUnft  and  esteem  lipen  into  loveu" 

David  Broome  had  onee  said  nearly  tixe  same  thing  to 
Lettioe^  but  he  taawemd  now,  and  with  oonsideiable 
enei^ : 

"  ^Diat  theory  is  disproved  by  the  whole  course  of  na- 
ture I  Those  pond-lilies  now,  they  are  lilies  and  nothing 
else,  nor  ever  will  be  till  the  world  comes  to  an  end.  Thus 
with  love  ;  there  may  be,  I  grant  yon,  but  a  faint  spark,  so 
faint  that  until  Cupid  fans  the  flame  the  heart  itself  may 
be  ignorant  that  love  is  there  at  all ;  still,  however  faint, 
if  it  is  not  love,  hut  sometiiing  else— yonr  vaunted  esteem 
or  regard,  for  inrtanoe— it  never  will  be  love  tOl  life  nids." 


Rogm  Uugfaed— a  cheery,  hearty  laugh,  that  for  tta 
moment  almost  made  oux  good  artist  bate  him. 

'*  I  am  not  very  much  afraid ;  it  remains  to  be  ssen 
vheUier  the  feeling  I  have  oonjnred  np  in  *tiie  hssrt  <rf 
Lettioe— and  certainly  I  am  not  wholly  indifEtomt  to  hsi^ 
it  remains  to  be  seen  only  whethw  this  fading  is  fiie  right 
on&   As  you  observe,  Cupid  must  fan  the  flame." 

David  now  found  himself  obliged  to  laugh  also,  his  pa- 
tron looked  so  little  like  Oapid  at  that  moment,  or  indeed 
at  any  other.  But  when,  shortly  after,  the  honest,  worthy 
man  took  leave  of  him  and  wrung  his  hand  as  they  parted, 
and  said  never  a  word,  though  his  eyes  betrayed  how  fall 
was  his  heart  of  Lettioe  and  of  her  alone,  David  Broome 
once  more  heartily  wished  him  sacceas. 

He  had  given  the  tell-tale  hat  to  Rogers  to  iako  to 
den,  with  a  simple  message  tiiat  David  had  fbnnd  it  in  the 
wood.  He  had  done  this  in  order  that  Norman  might  not 
have  the  smallest  anxietj  about  it,  or  any  enmss  for 
allowing  his  thoughts  to  stn^  to  the  g^omny  lecsss  iriurs 
it  had  been  lost. 

"  Out  of  the  world  indeed  I"  thought  the  artist,  as  part- 
ing with  Rogers  in  the  meadow  and  going  round  himsdf 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  so  taking  the  old  rosd  to 
Stenhurs^  the  q,uiet  beauty  t^ace  stmofc  him,  ss  it 

so  often  ^ ;  "ont«f-thfr-world  spot  though  it  is,  how  his 
a  stone  or  two  thrown  far  o£Fin  life  esnsedtho  ever-widen- 
ing otroles  to  show  themselves  even  here,  so  titat  we  hsTs 
been  invaded  by  tumultuous  passions  and  the  stoiy  of 
troubled  hearts.  It  seems,  too,  as  though  even  the  idyl 
of  little  Lettioe  were  not  to  tell  itself  simply  and  qnieUr 
here,  as  wonld  best  suit  with  her  simple  and  quiet  nabae, 
but  ia  to  be  set  to  the  music  of  a  great  city." 

As  he  passed  the  house  in  the  High  Street  Lettioe  ksr- 
self  appeared  at  the  window.  David  signed  to  hsr  to 
coma  out  and  joiD  him,  which  she  did  at  oace. 

"Little  friend,"  he  sa^  when  she  waa  betide  hia. 
"  come  and  hear  all  tlie  wonderfol  things  that  have  bi^ 
pened.  Come  to  the  Church  House,  and  let  us  hare  a 
quiet  talk,  as  we  three,  my  mother  and  you  and  I,  have  so 
often  done  ;  let  as  have  such  a  friendly  talk  to-day,  evsn 
if  it  be  for  the  last  time." 

"Why  should  it  be  for  the  last  time?"  said  Lettioe, 
turning  pale,  and  looking  straight  before  her  along  the 
street  as  the  two  walked  on,  so  that  she  never  so  much  si 
saw  George  Mason  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Otowb  ; 
'*  of  coarse  I  will  cmne  to  the  dear  Chnteh  Earn,  toA 
ndC  for  the  last  tims^"  repeated  the  giiL 

She  had  a  great  deal  to  hear,  as  tiie  tiuee  faiends  mt  to* 
gethor  in  the  low-cdlinged  room,  and  they  told  her  of  lbs 
parentage  of  Fitz— it  is  only  due  to  him  from  heneeforth 
to  spell  his  abbreviation  with  its  lawful  "s"— of  thete^ 
rible  mistake  that  had  so  darkened  the  £^oomy  life  of 
Drake^  and  of  the  financial  ruin  that  had  overtaken  her 
friend  at  Lysden.  The  brow  of  Lettioe  brightened  ai  she 
listened.  When  the  tale  was  told,  she  remained  quits 
silent  for  awhile,  as  she  was  vnmt  almiys  after  hesrisg 
anght  that  deeply  interested  her ;  but  l^-and-fa^  she  le- 
minded  the  artist  of  how  he  had  onoeaaid  his  oommhad 
everyUiing  to  make  her  hiq>py. 

*•  Well,  and  had  aha  not  T  asked  Rachel,  anOing. 

"I  thhkk  she  has-  now,"  said  Lattice,  evading  a  mm 
direct  reply. 

"  What,  with  her  mon^  gon^  her  husband  ill,  and  thii 
little  imp  of  a  stepson  on  her  hands  ?"  said  David. 

"  If  het  moDBj  is  gone,  as  yon  say,"  answered  LeUioe^ 
"  she  will  know  how  much  better  love  is  than  riohss ;  if 
her  hasband  is  ill  and  sad,  she  wiU  be  neoessary  to  him  it 
last ;  and  as  for  poor  little  Fits,  she  will  be  glad,  I  fcel 
sure^  of  a  child  to  live  lor.  I  think  it  is  qute  boanttol 
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that  the  penoo  who  dUSkaA  him  mott,  tad  whom  be 
could  nerer  beu,  ii  ti»  very  one  who  is  to  be  good  to  him 
f<v  an  hie  Ufe^  end  whom  haiato  learn  to  lore  beet  Yoa 
do  not  tell  me  how  be  was  bebsTing  ?" 

"In  the  ecoentrio  fashion  natanl  to  him,'*  replied  David ; 
"they  are  sadly  pnzzled  how  to  treat  him." 

"  If  I  was  the  oompanion  of  Vxb,  Drake— yoa  know  she 
ones  spoke  of  snob  a  thing— I  ooold  be  the  goremess  of 
Pita,**  said  Lettioe.  brightly  ;  "  and.  indeed,  I  ehoold  like 
someUiing  to  da   Arrange  it  so,  Broom&" 

'*  Axmnge  h  eo^  indeedt  yon  speak  as  thong^  everything 
depended  npon  m&'*  David  langhed  as  be  answered.  A 
riskak  of  Qneen's  Qato  fiashed  before  his  eyes,  and  of 
LettiDe  leaning  baok  in  the  merohanfs  oarriage,  or  pre- 
siding at  the  head  of  bis  table.  He  thought  Lettioe  at 
Lysden,  the  haml^  oompanion  of  Idlian  and  the  gnide 
and  eonnselor  of  wicked  little  Fits^  wonld  make  erai  a 
prettier  piotnrei 

Ifiter,  when  the  afternoon  son  was  already  sloping  to 
the  west;  they  dispatohed  Abigail  Wood  to  bring  the  child 
hone^  for  Baiohel  wished  to  have  him  for  that  one  night 
more  at  least  beneath  her  root  Whoi  Abby  was  duly 
naheied  into  the  study,  where  Ntwman  still  remained, 
tired  oat  after  the  mingled  emotions  of  the  day,  and  listen- 
ing half  absently  to  the  oonTeraatton  brtween  his  wife  and 
Bogers,  she  annonnoed  graved  ttut  she  had  been  sent  lor 
Uaster  Fitznorman. 

"  Ho  I  ho  r  shonted  that  yonng  gentleman,  exeenting 
apon  the  spar  of  the  moment  one  of  his  own  inimitable 
pat  Mufi,  '*V7)  here's  a  lark!  Master  Fitznorman,  is 
itf  He  winked  at  his  father  with  the  same  odd  appear- 
inee  of  taUi^  him  into  his  ecmfldeiMM  and  <ii  ttiere  being 
athoronghnndnstanding  between  them  that  he  had  shown 
St  Qneen's  Gftte^  and  forthwith  oame,  Uie  otd  ory,  **  I'm 
wioked  1  Tm  wicked  T  and  the  old  iomeraanUs  nnmd 
the  room. 

Abby  looked  on  with  oomnundable  gravity. 
"He  was  always  an  active  young  gentleman,"  she  ob- 
eerred. 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Drake,  whose  haggard  and 
v?oni  featares  relaxed  into  a  smile,  while  Rogers  laughed 
heartily.   AUgaU  Wood  was  respeotfnl  dignity  itselt 

She  had  been  sent  to  ask,  she  said,  whether  bis  mamma 
vonld  ^ease  to  allow  Ibstec  Fitsnorman  to  ratom  to  the 
Ohnroh  Eonss  for  that  nighty  and  also  to  hear  any  orders 
there  might  be  as  to  the  next  di^. 

HtB  "mamma,"  scaroely  recognizing  herself  under  that 
title,  gave  ready  oonseni  to  the  wishes  of  Baohel,  went 
with  the  diild  herself  to  the  baU*door,  where  she  took  a 
Icmdly  leave  of  him,  and  tried  not  to  see  that  he  walked 
down  the  avenne  on  his  hands. 

Going  up  the  hill  into  Stenhurst,  the  strangely  assorted 
psir.  Fits  whooinng  and  singing  to  himself,  Abigail  Be> 
ditely  gzav^  atopfdng  when  he  loitered,  following  nspeet- 
fnlly  when  he  went  on  ahead,  met  the  two  policemen,  wIm^ 
nsponsiUe  for  the  seonrity  of  this  Aroadla,  had  beoi 
poambulating  the  traoquil  streets  of  the  little  town. 

*' Forgive  and  let  loose  npon  society  I"  exolaimed  the  in- 
spector, his  hand  instantly  upon  the  collar  of  Fitz,  who 
looked  up  into  his  feoe  and  laughed,  being  far  too  sharp 
sot  to  realize  that  he  bad  nothing  now  to  fear ;  "  the  law's 
interfered  with,  as  I  knew  it  woold :  Hr.  Broome  is 

Uut  fond  of  being  imposed  npon  1'* 
"  Ton  win  be  pleased  to  leave  Uaster  Fitznorman  Drake 

•lone,"  Mid  Abigail,  grimly. 
^  hupeetcff  removed  his  hand  from  the  boy's  neck, 

ttd  stared  at  Abby  ;  then,  his  wits  being  qidto  as  sharp 

as  thoee  of  Usster  Fitznorman  Drake  himself,  winked  ez- 

pnvively  and  went  on  his  way. 


"Hollo  1  Is  Oof  it  r  said  his  emnpankm ;  "yon  aeem 
to  have  had  the  rights  of  it,  and  yet  yon  hadn't;  tbayim 
a  tramp  after  all,  and  yet  I  suppose  she  waBn%  If  thatTs 
Drake's  son.   Uy,  what  a  game  1" 

"  Chune  Y'  repeated  the  inspector,  so<»nfaIIy,  '*  thwe's 
cdvBoyx  games  about  A  man  of  my  experience  ain't  no 
S(«t  of  oocBsion  to  be  sorprised  at  games." 

ITo  to  conttnuad     ow  neit  mtm&ar.] 


TOB  TEB  1CA8TBB. 

BT  LurxA  wneoK  bkith, 

I  SAT  to  the  daitoiiiig  twilight, 

.And  thonght  ot  the  that  was  gone; 
The  hoars  had  been  crowded  with  labor. 

Bat  only  a  little  was  done. 
3E7  bmshes  and  penclle  were  lying 

Just  where  they  had  dropped  from  my  hand; 
Ky  easel  was  bright  with  the  colors 

Ot  blue  sky  and  rich  meadow-land. 
I'd  taken  great  pains  with  that  picture^ 

I  worshiped  that  canvas  and  paint 
As  the  heathen  worship  an  idol 

Or  devotees  kneel  to  a  sainl. 

But  then,  as  I  sat  Id  the  twIUght, 

With  the  picture  at  last  complete, 
A  voice  seemed  to  say, "  When  the  ransomed 

Lay  sheaTCS  at  the  great  Haater'B  feet, 
Woold  yoa  dare  to  bring  this  poor  oanvas,  • 

And  whisper  to  Him  yoar  great  name  T 
Who'll  give  yoa  a  weloome  to  glory 

Because  of  yoar  ooveted  tame  T' 
In  sorrow  I  tamed  from  my  plotor 

My  cheeks  burning  hotly  with  shame; 
I  never  had  thought  ot  the  Master 

I  simply  was  toiling  tor  fame. 

Bat  to-day  as  I  sit  in  the  twilight, 

I  hear  but  my  Saviour's  lowvoloe; 
And  piotaree  from  life,  now  before  me^ 

WUl  make  me  for  ever  rejoioe. 
From  pitfalls  and  snares  ot  the  tempter 

I've  rescued  the  thoughtless  and  wild; 
rve  heard  from  white  lips  a  "  Ood  bless  you  I" 

rve  brightened  the  life  of  a  ohild. 
And  now  I  can  hear,  U  I  listen. 

These  words,  like  a  sweet  melody, 
■Whatever  ye  do  tor  By  children, 

I  eoont  it  as  dene  unto  BeP* 


CORPUS  CHRISTI. 

Thk  festival  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnrob,  called  by 
the  French  FUe  IHeu,  or  Feast  of  God,  is  celebrated 
annually  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  which  fell 
this  year  on  Jane  16th.  The  Oatholio  Ohnroh  holds  that 
the  jwoper  time  of  the  festival  is  Thnrsday,  the  eve  of 
Ctood  Frid^,  bseanse  on  tiia  night  before  Bia  death  our 
Savionr  insUtated  the  BxSj  Eoduiist ;  but  as  the  sadness 
begotten  by  the  commemoration  of  Gbrisfc's  death  is  sup- 
posed to  absorb  every  other  feeling  daring  Holy  Week,  the 
first  Thursday  after  the  Paschal  season  was  selected  to 
celebrate  with  befitting  solemnity  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  Ohrist  in  Uie  Eucharist. 

The  first  decree  enjoining  a  separate  festival  was  that  of 
a  synod  held  in  Li^  in  1246.  Pope  Urban  IT.  in  1264 
commanded  its  observanoe  by  the  whole  Church,  placing 
it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  solemnities  of  Christmas, 
Esater  and  Pentecost  In  1267,  the  day  now  i^pmnted 
was  definitely  choeoi  for  the  annual  celebration. 

The  oelebratton  of  tiiis  fes|;val  is  one  of  the  most  joyous 
and  elaborato  ot  all  the  irala  occasions  in  tlw  Oatholio 
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Ohtuoh.  As  it  ooean 
in  the  month  of  June, 
the  aeaaon  of  flamm, 
outdoor  pTOoe«kitt 
Mid  fertivitiea  alnyi 
fonn  a  prominent  fea- 
tore  in  the  odelxfr 
tioiL  In  Borne  tha 
CM>naeorated  Host  ia 
earned  through  the 
Btreets  in  great  pomp, 
vith  priests  and  sol* 
diers  forming  part  at 
the  grand  prooeaiiiHL 
Aa  the  Hoat  pasMi 
through  street  after 
street,  all  the  bj- 
ibanders  nnoorer  thoir 
heads  in  cerflnoos, 
and  the  mora  pion 
adoringlj  kneel  at 
they  see  past  by  that 
which  to  them  is  the 
"CorpasChziati,"tbe 
body  of  Christ 

One  of  tha  most 
beantifnl  manifesta- 
liona  of  joy  and 
adoration,  and  whidi 
has  also  long  been 
nniqne,  is  the  oele- 
braUon  at  the  littk 
Italian  village  of  Oen- 
zano.  This  is  knen 
as  the  InflOTatiL  Ite 
peonliarity  oonaiati  in 
the  decoration  of  the 
parement  of  the  Via 
LiTia,  a  loDg  alopng 
street;  along  vhidt 
the  Holy  Enobariat  ii 
carried  in  prooe^ooi 
vith  flovers  in  Bucb 
vatied  designs  ancl 
ezaot  symmetiy  and 
harmony  of  ooldr. 
that,  viewed  from  the 
wiadows  and  haloon- 
ies  on  each  nde,  tba 
street  seems  to  beeor- 
ered  with  the  xidMt 
Turkey  parpets,  in- 
stead of  poppies,  no* 
lets,  broom  -  flowen, 
bluebells  and  liliei^ 
not  to  mention  a  hns- 
dred  other  sorts  of 
blossoms  adapted  fa> 
afford  the  variooB  tinte 
required.  The  de- 
signs an  traced  with 
ohalkand  oorered  with 
gum,  then  filled  in 
with  the  aevoal  tints 
out  of  baskets,  ea(di  ot 
which  contains  only 
the  one  sort  of  flowar. 
The  whole  has  to  be 
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A  flotilla  of  Ught  boats  irith 
gaj  boDiien  snrronnds  and 
eicorts  the  aaered  barge,  each 
boat  crowded  vith  peaaants  in 
gala  attire — men  in  loou  brown 
Testa  and  pointed  hata,  women 
in  black  bodices  and  white 
skirts,  and  a  lai^e  silver  pin 
holding  np  their  hair,  in  the 
ancient  stjleb 

And  so,  amid  chant  and 
mnsic,  the  boat  moves  on,  and 
the  benediction  is  given  to  the 
crowd  ou  land  and  water. 

In  France  the  festival  is 
celebrated  with  even  mote 
pomp  and  ceremony  than  in 
Rome.  The  main  feature  ia  of 
oonrae  the  prooesaion  in  whioh 
the  monstnuioe  containing  the 
Oonseorated  Host  is  carried 
throngh  the  streets  under  a 
go^;eons  canoi^.  Sundry 
figures  follow,  representing 
saints   of  the  Church  in  a- 


THB  CSLSBBATION  AT  TBI  LABIB0I81KBE  HOSFITIL,  FARIS, 


within  a  oonpla  of  honza,  and 
M  it  extcuds  for  nearly  half  a 
mile,  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
utHto  an  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  efleot  is  indeed  magical. 
An  el^ant  tr^Msfcry  seems  to 
oorer  the  wbole  route,  broken 
ODly  at  intervals  the  riohly 
IfewflTHKlonied  lepoaitoriei,  or 
httie  altars  vhere  the  prooee- 
doD  pansee  and  benediction  is 
gifen.  It  afCirds  a  scene  whioh 
no  tamler  haa  ever  witnessed 
witboDt  bearing  its  memory 
through  Ufa  as  a  sweet  fra- 
gmnca 

In  the  snow-orowned  Tyrol 
theie  is  a  difliarent  form  of 
oaMxation.  The  village  of 
Oavan  Kirihen  nesUss  at  Uie 
base  of  a  nunmtain,  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  lake  Gmunden. 
Henb  en  tba  /to  day,  red  and 
yellow  flags  hang  from  the 
boas  as  in  hcmor  of  the  Blessed 
Bserament  about  to  be  borne 
sooaa  the  lak& 

On  a  large  baige  an  two 
easopies;  the  larger  oorec^ 
iog  a  r^ositoiy  for  the  Host^ 
the  other  tor  the  dignitaries  of 
the  TiHaga  The  imfortunate 
Empenr  MaTiiwiH^T^  of  Uex- 
ieo,  when  he  was  simply  an 
anhdnke,  naed  frequently  to 
sttend  tiMse  aquatic  prooee- 
■ODs  as  the  lord  of  the  adja- 
entoaatlei  As  the  boat  moves 
ofl^  bands  of  musio,  homa  and 
bagpipes,  execute  solemn  re- 
pieees,  amid  whieb  the 
'Sjninb  rifles  ring  out  echoing 

onr  the  lite 
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charaoberistio  manner— St  TJrsnlft  with  her  long  train  of 
maidens  ;  St  George  killing  the  dragon  ;  St  Christopher 
wading  the  river  with  the  infant  Saviour  opon  his  shoulder ; 
St  Sebastian  piexoed  with  many  arrows  ;  St  Catherine 
■with  her  wheel ;  St  Cecilia  with  her  lyre,  etc.  The  streets 
axe  deoOTated  with  bows,  the  pavement  strewn  with  flowers, 
and  tiie  moltitade  aooompanies  the  procession  with  erety 
mark  of  veneration. 

la  Normandy,  where  religion  retains  a  firm  hold  on  the 
simple-minded  people,  this  feMival  is  tiie  gzeatoit  in  the 
whole  Christian  year.  At  the  mannfactnrinjf  town  of 
Liaieux,  which  contains  a  fine  old  Gothic  cathedral  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  all  the  young  maidens  of  the 
town  turn  out  ea  masse  to  decorate  the  ohurohes,  streets 
and  ways,  and  the  places  where  the  prooeasion  stops  to 
give  benediction ;  the  temporary  altar  or  repository  which 
is  set  up  is  smothered  in  beautifal  and  fragrant  flowers, 
bzonghi  by  pions  and  loving  hands. 

At  the  Lariboisiore  Hospital,  Paris,  an  annual  celebration 
is  arranged  lor  the  beneflt  of  tiie  patients  who  cannot  leave 
the  building.  Flowers  in  profnkon  are  soattered  every- 
where, and  the  benediction  is  given  to  alL 

In  Montreal  and  Quebec,  also,  great  preparations  are 
made  each  year  for  the  fitting  obs^anoe  of  this  great 
holy  day,  and  the  procession  In  these  oities  is  worth  a 
visit  to  see. 


LAURA'S  BBAtTTY. 

Her  golden  hair  tna  floattn^f  on  the  breeze. 
Or  twisted  into  maoy  a  true-love  knot ; 
And  measnrelesaly  bright  the  beams  that  shot 

From  those  soft  eyes,  whose  light  no  more  one  sees. 

Perohance  'twas  but  a  lover's  fantasies, 
Yet  seemed  I  Id  that  visage  fair  to  trace 
The  lineaments  of  more  than  mortal  graae> 

What  wonder  that  I  bowed  to  charms  like  these  ? 

She  seemed  no  denizen  of  lower  earth. 

But  some  bright  visitant  from  si^ilt-sphere. . 

Her  snvwy  voice,  in  sorrow  or  In  mirth. 
Fell  like  an  angel's  whisper  on  the  ei^. 

So  did  I  recognize  Its  heavenly  birth— 
J  So  owned  l^stzlotten  heart  that  sovereignty  dear. 


HYMNS  AND  HYMN-BOOKS. 

Bx  THB  Bt.  Bcv.  Wiluaw  ALEXAimBB,  D.D.,  Bishop  or 
Debbx  jlsd  Raphob. 

On  the  subject  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-books,  I  address 
my  readers  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  elderly  ohurch- 
goer.  I  speak  as  a  representative  of  the  minority  of  de^- 
men,  ladies  and  h^men,  who  have  never  niade^  and  never 
intend  to  make,  a  collection  of  hymns. 

Hymn-books  are  mnllqiflying  with  amazing,  almost 
amnsing,  rajadi^.  The  best  of  Uiem  are.  perhaps,  bean- 
tifnl  gardens  which  require  some  weeding.  I  venture  to 
offer  respectfully  some  cn'tioal  hints  to  those  who  have 
the  responsibili^  of  chooeing  hymns  for  pnblio  worship, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modest  contribu- 
tion to  an  ideal  hymn-book  in  some  distant  future. 

Very  getteral  critioal  mlee  are  not  worth  much.  I  mean 
raoh  canons  aa  these :  "  *  Subjective  hymns  are  to  be 
avmded ';  a  it  haa  been  said  that  of  473  hymns  in  one 
of  our  well-known  ooUeotions,  160  are  styled  *  General 
Hymns.*  Of  these  abont  uie-tbird  are  exprrssed  in  the 
singular  nnmbn,  and  are^  tiiereforak  not  adapted  for  a 
plorality  of  voioea.*'  It  is  the  reductio  ad  aHurdum  of  such 
a  rule  that,  if  carried  out,  it  would  deprive  the  Church  of 
"  When  I  Survey  tiie  Wondrous  Cross."  Nor  do  we  gain 
much  more  when  we  put  the  cnUi-tubjective  canon  in  an- 


other shape  :  "  Hymns  are  not  to  be  used  in  public  wor- 
ship oontaining  expressions  of  tiiongfat  and  feeling  which 
only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  any  Sunday  oongregi- 
tion  can  be  supposed  to  ntter  as  the  literal  expresaioD  of 
their  feelings."  My  answer  is  simply  to  read  one  versa  of 
the  translation  of  the  forty-second  Psalm : 

"  H;  longing  sool  faints  with  desire 
To  view  Thy  blest  abode. 
My  panting  heart  and  flosh  ory  oat 
For  Thee,  the  living  God." 

Are  you  prepared  to  apply  your  canon  to  th<af  No !  in 
hymns  we  mu$t  assume  the  existence  in  the  worshipers  of 
the  elementary  principles  and  aspirations  of  the  spiritaal 
life — without  this  assumption,  a  hymn-book  is  an  absurd- 
ity, and  so  ia  a  iwayer-book.  Another  oanon  of  r^eetioa 
is  that  hymns  are  to  be  excluded  which  are  too  metaphOT- 
ical,  too  poetical,  or  too  mysUoaL  Another^laid  down  \xj 
one  who  shoots  flying,  uid  misses,  when  he  doet 
gloriously— is  the  rejection  of  hymns  Uiat  are  emotfbaa^ 
materialistic,  theatrictO.  The  hymns  which  drew  those 
sweet  and  abundant  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Augnstine,  at 
Milan,  I  fear,  must  have  been  more  or  leas  emotional  An- 
other writer  of  exquisite  taste  considers  hymns  particnlarly 
relating  to  the  Passion  as  necessarily  tainted  with  a  the- 
atrical element  We  have  no  right  to  lay  the  icy  finger  of 
such  rules  upon  Hps  that  are  touched  with  the  Are  of  gen- 
ius and  of  devotion. 

There  are  other  rules  whioh  are  m(ne  praotioal  and  mne 
easily  applied.  On  the  difflonlt  and  perilous  queatira  of 
doctrine  in  hymns,  I  shall  only  say  that  I  hope  collectors 
will  not  sail  too  close  to  the  wind.  But,  passing  by  this, 
I  will  venture  to  propose  some  testa  to  which  all  hymns 
used  in  onr  churches  should  certainly  oonform. 

1.  A  hymn  to  be  used  in  public  should  inexorably  be 
required  to  preserve  the  balance  and  adjustment  of  gen- 
eral principles  of  Holy  Scripture^  I  refer — with  remorw 
and  regret  for  the  reference— to  Montgomeiy'a  hymn— 

"  In  the  hour  of  trial, 
Jesu,  pray  for  me." 

True,  that  in  tiie  days  of  His  flesh.  He  said,  "I  hare 
prayed  for  thee  tme,  that  **  He  evn  liveth  to  make  io- 
teroeseion  for  them  that  come  to  God  by  Hinu"  Botin- 
terceasiott  is  reatia  or  verbati$.  iZralft— evermore  by  His 
prasenoe  before  God,  with  continual,  unbroken,  evmiast- 
ing  interoession.  The  verbal  would  be  fragmentary,  sos- 
pended,  occasional.  Is  there  any  instaooe  of  **  Fny  Utt 
us,"  addressed  to  our  Lord  ?   I  doubt  it 

2.  The  sacred  human  name  of  Jeans  ia  used  alone^  fra* 
quently  with  questionable  teateb  rewenoa  and  ino^ia^* 
I  am  not  Ittying  down  a  hard  «id  laat  Uoa,  vonlil 
exclude 

"  Jasul  the  very  thought  of  TheOj" 
and,  "  . 

**  Jeaul  Name  all  names  above,'* 

and  several  others,  whioh  our  hearts  oould  ill  afford  to  lose ; 
but  I  am  objecting  to  a  flippant,  familiar,  senUmental  ose 
of  that  holy  Name,  and  to  its  being  made  a  vehicle  for  a 
jinglii^  rhyme.  Let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  Reformed 
Prayer-book  onr  Saviour  is  thrice  only  addressed  by  that 
name— once,  "O  Lord  Jeans  Christ";  onoe,  "0  Blessed 
Jesus**;  onoe,  "O  Lord,  the  only  b^^tten  Son,  Jesu  CSniat" 
The  prayera  and  the  hymna  shoold  be  of  the  auiie  mate' 
rial,  ais  in  the  old  Tem^  the  pillaxs  of  the  Lord's  hooM 
and  the  harps  and  psalteries  for  the  aongen  were  made 
the  same  wood. 

8.  Hymnshonoredby  aplace  inonrpnblioservioeahonld 
be  accurate  in  the  ose  of  Scripture ;  every  Iwick  in  tlie 
stmeture  shoold  be  oarefolly  rung  befura  it  ia  kid.  A 
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hjmn,  or  anj  pari  of  it,  groanded  npon  a  manifeatiy^  false 
interpretatioa  of  a  text»  should  not  be  admitted.  Thus* 
lioes  in  oar  beat  oolleotions  of  hjrmiu  upon  ihe  ooas  apeak 
ia  tixia  fashion : 

"  I^Ulled  Is  nov  what  David  told 
In  true  prophetic  song  of  old." 

*' Among  the  nationa,  Qod,  saith  he,  ia  King ;  He  reign- 
eth  from  the  trees."  This  is  simplj  a  strange  rendering 
of  Psalm  xcri,  Ter.  10,  "Ihminta  regnavit  a  Sgno,*'  rfr 
ceived  into  a  Passion  hymn  hj  Fortanatos. 

4.  Another  rnle  I  snggeet  with  aome  confldenoe.  There 
is  a  bird  (called  the  bower-bird)  whioh  has  the  onrions 
habit  of  t^selatiog  the  entrance  to  ita  nest  with  bits  of 
stoDs,  glaai^  spangle,  feathers— anything  that  ia  bright, 
homrar  Inoongmooa.  Dhere  are  bover*biid  bynuu^ 
vhioh  take  np  wd  repeat  striking  words  again  and  again, 
plaTiog  with  them  as  the  bird  does  with  the  bright  feath- 
m  and  bita  of  spangle. 

Hifmns  for  children  sbonld  not,  as  s  general  rnle,  be 
SDDg  in  the  ohuroh,  bnt  in  the  aohoolroom,  or  in  i^Tate  ; 
ftod  saoh  hjmna  should  be  anything  bnt  of  the  genua 
bower-bird,  if  they  are  to  be  of  ttie  slightest  use.  They 
should  aim  at  fixing  a  dogma,  a  doefarin^  a  moral  or  spir- 
itual troth  upon  the  heart  and  mind.  Eaoh  single  hymn 
should  be  a  pellucid  shxine^  in  whioh  tiie  dogma,  or  the 
lesBon,  should  be  sem— true,  dear,  definite,  precise,  glit- 
tering (if  it  glitter  at  all)  because  it  is  sharp.  It  ma?  be 
imtooeot  amusement  for  ohildran  to  say  that  a  river  is  a 
river,  and  a  shining  river,  bat  it  teaches  them  nothing. 
One  of  the  main  elements  in  hymns,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
is  teaching.  Bower-bird  hymns  mean  littie  or  nothing, 
and  teach  little  or  nothing. 

The  f^plioation  of  these  principles  would  bring  abont  a 
notable  diminution  in  tiie  ntanber  of  hymns  snng  in  public 
Tonhip-^  itself  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Hymna,  to  be 
eSwtive,  mnst  be  oompaxatiTdy  few,  and  worked  into  the 
primazy  religious  instinota  of  those  who  use  them. 

list  it  be  further  laid  down  that  humanlif  oomposed 
hyinni  shall  be  used  in  mibordination  to  those  whioh  are 
dirine.  In  the  Beformed  Book  of  Oonunon  Prayer  almost 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  metrical  hymns  dnring 
divine  service.  Upon  reference  to  that  great  repertory  of 
leatnittg  in  Bingham,  I  find  that  this  was  the  ancient  bal- 
ance of  the  sanctuary.  Bingham  mentions  the  "  Dozotogy," 
the  "Angelical  Hymn."  the  "Trisagion."  the  "Alleluia" 
and  "Allelnjatio  Pdalms/'  the  "Hosanna,"  "Magnificat," 
"Nuno  DimittiB,"  "Creed,"  "Te  Deum";  other  hymns, 
soflh  as  thoM  of  St  Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  others^  wm 
dew  to  particnlar  dioceses  and  churches,  but  occupied  a 
sabordinate  position.  It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed 
that  people  are  entiUed  to  be  as  frigid  as  ice  during  Psalms 
sod  Oantides  ;  and  it  is  almost  esteemed  a  mark  of  spirit* 
oal  superiority  to  prefer  the  hymn  to  the  Psalm  or  Oan- 
tide.  La,  tiie  human  to  the  divine.  Tbe  constant  invari- 
able dement,  carefully  tanght,  will  be  the  beat  corrective 
to  the  flactnationa  of  taste  in  hymna.  A  want  of  robust 
faith  in  the  Bible  among  dragy  and  people,  depora  the 
Fnliv  and  Oantides  from  their  places,  and  makes  the 
fintM^  and  the  last  first 

This,  too,  win  correct  that  over-estimate  of  mere  quantity 
of  emoticm,  mere  temporary  efiFectivenMs,  which  so  much 
pafTsdee  our  hymn-booka,  and  crowds  them  with  inferior 
pTodootions.  But  ohutch  poetry,  like  church  music,  is 
not  merdy  a  means  of  gratifying  our  feelings,  however 
innocent  Md  landable.  It  is  an  offering  to  God.  Itahould, 
therefore,  be  pure  and  exoellent  of  ita  kind.  Bnt  it  is  oon- 
s^tfy  assumed  that  th»  ^parent  eertoe  and  fervor  mani- 
fsrtsd  fay  eongr^tuuu  in  singing  hymns  is  ample  justifi- 
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cation  for  theii  'introdnctioa  into  hymnals,  in  spite  of 
coarseness  of  composition,  sensationalism,  and  even  ques- 
tionable doctrinal  associations.  Yet  St  Augustine  warns 
that  the  Donatiats  ridumled  the  Orthodox,  beoanse  they 
sang  divindy-inspired^  oantides,  and  them  dmost  done, 
with  a  sober  quietness  of  devotion.  The  Ponatists,  on  the 
other  hand,  shouted  ont  thdr  human  compodtions,  as  if 
flashed  with  tbe  strong  wine  of  their  fanaticism.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  anoh  hymna  A  weak  excitability, 
propagated  by  an  nnregulated  hymnology,  may  become 
the  phylloxera  vasiairix  of  our  Christianity. 

Enough  of  this  criticism.    My  heart  asserts  its  claims. 

I  wish  that  I  bad  time  to  turn  yoni  attention  to  certain 
hymns  overlooked  by  colleotors,  worthy,  as  I  think,  of 
lasting  place  in  hymn-books  :  one  by  the  Bev.  £.  Little- 
wood— another  1^  an  Iriah  layman,  Hr.  Murphy,  ^mns 
are  the  exclusive  proper^  of  no  ehnroh  or  party. 

Oh,  that  I  conld  say  what  we  owe  to  men  and  women  of 
every  Chrwtian  communion,  and  sdiooljl  what  we  may 
find  in — 

"  When  I  aurvey  the  wondrous  Orosa 
On  whioh  tbe  Frlnoe  of  Glory  died, 
Uy  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss. 

And  poor  contempt  on  all  my  pride."* 

Orin— 

*'  Abide  with  me  I  fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The  darkness  deepens;  I/ad,  with  me  abide  1 
When  otb«r  helpeis  fall,  and  oomlotta  flee, 

Help  of  tbe  helpless,  oh,  abide  with  me'" 

"  Z  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say- 

"  Gome  onto  me,  and  rest; 
Lay  down,  thou  weary  one,  lay  down 

Thy  head  upon  my  breast  1" 
I  oame  to  Jesus  as  I  was— 

Weazy,  and  worn,  and  sad— 
I  found  In  BIm  a  resting-plaoe. 

And  He  has  made  me  glad !" 

"  Art  thou  weaiy  ?  art  thoh  languid? 
*     Art  thou  sore  dlstreat  ? 
Coma  to  He,  saltb  One,  and,  coming, 
Be  at  Beet" 

Nay— for  truth  mtist  speak,  where  tiie  reserve  of  a£fec- 
tion  might  prefer  ailenoe—what  we  may  find  in — "Tbe 
roseate  hues,"  "When  wounded  sore,"  "His  are  the 
thousand  sparkling  rills.** 

Hymns  of  heaven  touch  ns  as  nothing  else  can,  even  as 
"  Home,  sweet  home,"  sung  by  ohildren,  made  tears  rnn 
down  the  bronzed  oheek  of  the  veteran  who  came  back 
from  Africa.  Nay,  more :  in  a  materid  age,  that  in  us 
which  breathes  itadf  forth  in  hyi^ns  tells  ns  that  we  are 
immortd— that  we  have  in  ns  afibctions  whioh  have  t<a 
their  object  the  Infinite  God,  and  for  their  career  illimit- 
able ages.   One  who  wrote  the  beautiful  Advent  song— 

"  Tbou  art  oomlng,  0  my  Saviour," 

ten  minutes  before  death  sang  a  verse  of  a  hymn— 

"  Jeeus !  I  will  troat  Thee ; 
There  Is  none  In  heavsa 

Or  on  earth  like  Thee; 
Thou  hast  died  for  sionecs. 
Therefore,  Lord,  for  me." 

In  her  very  last  moment,  her  utterance  expired  in  one 
sweet  long  nota  Is  not  this  the  fulfillment  of  tbe  Psalmist's 
great  word  ? — 

"I  will  lift  up  padms  to  my  God  while  I  have  my 
being  *'--durmt»  ftu— "  whilst  I  oan  call  myself  L" 


A  UAH  without  dedsion  can  never  be  said  to  belong 
to  himsdt.— Jbftn  fbrstsr.  t 
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IIL— DiBOB^a. 

TwEKTT-Ftva  jean  after  hia  triamphaiit  passage  of  the 
Jordin,  Joshiu  waa  laid  to  reet  in  lua  oim  town  of  Tim- 
nath-nrah — "The  remaining  portion" — among  the  bills 
twetiij  miles  northveat  of  Jemaalem,  in  the  territory  of 
his  Dim  tribe,  Ephraim.  The  apell  of  hia  grand  integrity 
and  nmpla  zeal  for  JehoTah  had  kept  Israel  to  a  vorthy 
■tandard  of  pablio  life  and  religiona  profeasion  while  he 
remained  among  them,  and  a  aimilar  heolthfol  inflnenoe 
passed,  after 
bii  death,  to 
the  chiefs  of 
the  difflsrent 
tribes  who 
had  been  aa- 
aooiated  with 
him.  In  the 
fiifflpte  words 
of  the.  writer 
of  ibe  Book 
of  Joshna, 
"The  people 
serred  Jeho- 
Tah all  the 
days  of 
Joohna;  and 
on.  the  'days 
of  the  elders 
thai'  oatlived 
JoihiM,  vho 
had  seen  all 
the  great 
wo^  of  Je- 
boTah,  .that 
He  did  for 
bweL" 

No '  pro- 
vision lor  the 
omimongoT- 
ermnent  or 
political 
nakax  of  the 
tribes!  l>^ad, 
howerer, 
been  madc^ 
and  each 
became  an 
independMii 
clan  after 
Jo  a  h  n  a'a 
death.  Tbe 
oeatral  hill- 
diatrioi  of 

Oanaan  bad  been  wrested  from  the  native  pppnlationa,  bat 
Israel  was  still  hemmed  in  by  them  on  every  aide,  and  had 
before  it  a  long  period  of  oonfnsion  and  straggle  before 
thqr  ooald  be  driven  baok  sofiSoiently  to  give  fall  room  to 
the  invaders.  It  was  the  earlier  oonnterpart  of  the  Saxon 
oonqaest  of  England — separate  tribes  oarrying  on  looal 
van  against  the  atabbom  resistance  of  tbe  original  races, 
throogh  a  long  course  of  snocesBive  generations. 

Joshna'a  oonqneet  had  broken  their  power  for  a  time, 
bat  the  dissolution  of  the  Hebrew  oonfederaoy  at  bis  death 
had  given  them  new  hopes,  and  the  whole  land  bnrst  out 
into  fierce  attempts  to  regain  its  former  position.  Jndah 
had  to  fight  the  Canaanite  ia  the  hill-conntiy;  in  the 
Nagab,  or  southern  district ;  and  in  the  Shephelah,  or  aea- 
ToL.  X.  No.  2.-13. 


Hear,  ye  kings ;  ye  princes,  give  ear.   Z  will  sing,  I  will  sing  to  Jehovah,  tha  God  ot  IsraeL" 


coast  plain.  Hebron,  and  Debir— "The  Oity  of  the 
Scribes  "—on  the  ridge  four  or  five  miles  to  the  west  of  it, 
had  to  be  taken  once  more.  Gaza,  Askelon  and  Ekron,  in 
the  Philistine  plain,  were  wrested  from  the  Ganaanites,  for 
the  warlike  Philistines  had  not  yet  riaen  to  their  fatnza 
power,  though  they  had  been  in  the  land  since  before  the 
days  of  laaaa  But  only  the  hill -country  oould  be  r&> 
tained,  for  tbe  aoythed  chariots  of  tbe  old  races  scoured 
the  lowlands,  and  oonstantly  drove  back  the  Hebreva 
Jamaalem  waa  token  by  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  the 
Jeboaites  stiU  remained  in  it,  and  ere  long  wrested  it  from 

the  oonquer- 
otB,  and  kept 
it  for'  more 
than  four 
hundred 
years,  till 
the  time  of 
David.  The 
tribe  o  t 
Ephraim  had 
to  fight 
against 
Bethel  onca 
more;  and, 
north  of 
tb^,  in  the 
future  terri- 
tory of  Sa- 
maria, the 
half  tribe  of 
Hanaaseh 
oould  not 
drive  out  tbe 
Oanaanites 
from  the  rich 
valley  of 
Bethshean, 
on  the  Jor* 
dan,  nor  from 
Dor,  on  tha 
seaooast,  in 
tbe  plain  of 
Sharon,  nor 
from  Taan- 
aob,  Me^d- 
do,  and  lb- 
learn,  which 
shut  them 
out  from  the 
magnificat 
plain  of  Es- 
d  r  a  e Ip  n  ; 
while,  on  the 
south  of  their 

territory,  they  were  foroed  to  leave  QeEer,  overhanging 
the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  bauds  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
north  edge  of  Esdraelon,  Sepphoris— like  "  a  bird  " — on 
its  bill,  saooessfally  resisted  Zebnlon,  and  Asber  wholly 
failed  to  drive  out  the  Oanaanites  from  Acre,  Zidon,  and 
other  towns  and  oities  on  the  northern  seaooast  plain, 
or  near  it.  East  o!  Asber,  Naphtaii  was  as  powerless  to 
gain  complete  possession  of  tbe  bounds  assigned  it,  in 
anticipation,  by  Josbdh.  Bethsbemesh — the  town  of  the 
** Temple  of  the  Bun,"  Beth-auath— that  of  the  "Temple 
of  the  Oraole" — oontinued  mainly  Canaanite.  Dan,  on 
the  south  of  Ephraim  and  west  of  Benjamin,  was  even 
more  unBUCoessful,  for  the  Amorites  kept  possession  of  the 
fertile  valleya^  and  forced  them  to  content  themselves  with 
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tlie  hillj  pastures.  Everywhere*  Israel  shared  its  land 
vith  the  original  tribes,  ind  snooeeded  only  after  oentaiies 
ia  even  forcing  them  to  pay  teibnte. 

The  result  of  this  intermixttire  vith  heathenism  ms  a 
epeedj  decline  in  the  worship  of  JeboToh.  The  attrao- 
tions  of  idolatry  were  Imsistible  to  a  rode  people  like  the 
Hebrews  of  those  ages,  espeoially  wfa«i  assooiated  with 
the  temptations  of  a  grossly  smsoal  faith.  The  early  seal 
aod  purify  of  the  nation  gave  way  to  the  otnraption 
aromid  them,  and  their  diviuon  into  independent  tribes 
conspired  with  this  religions  degeneracy  to  make  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  constant  eSorta  of  tiia  Oanaanitea  ai^d 
others  to  oTeroome  tliem. 

Two  hnndred  years  of  this  wild  confusion  and  troable 
had  passed,  only  to  find  matters,  if  possible,  worse  than 
ever.  A  confederacy  of  the  Oanaanites  onder  Jabdn — 
"The  clear-headed  "— Eing  of  Hazor,  a  town  on  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  west  of  Oapemaum,  had 
for  a  time  utterly  onuhed  the  northern  tribes.  His  gen- 
eral, Sisera — "The  warrior"— lived  among  the  hiUs, 
twenty  miles  to  the  north,  in  the  town  of  Haroaheth — 
"The  correr's  and  mason's  town  " — and  had  under  him, 
besides  other  forces,  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  of  the 
scythed  chariots  so  mnoh  dreaded  by  IsraeL  Awed  by 
sooh  power,  it  lay  helpless,  in  these  northern  pBit%  for 
twenty  years,  under  the  bitterest  oppression. 

Bnt  while  the  men  of  the  nation  had  lost  hope  and  heart, 
a  brave  woman  who  paased  throngh  the  land  as  a  jvophetess, 
and  was  accepted  by  multitodes  aa  jndge  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  had  kept  both.  Her  name  was  Deborah—"  The 
bee  "—a  matron,  wife  of  one  Lapidoth— '*  The  toroh  "—of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Her  home  was  in  the  nplands,  be- 
tween Bamah  and  Bethel,  a  little  my  north  of  Jerusalem, 
and  there  she  held  a  solemn  tribunal,  from  time  to  time, 
under  a  well-known  palm-tree,  "  and  the  children  of  Israel 
came  up  to  her  for  judgment "  in  their  causes. 

A  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  in  the  centre  of  the  op- 
pressed district,  in  the  town  of  Eedesb,  in  Naphtali,  dose 
to  Lake  Merom,  lived  one  whom  die  reaolved  to  make  the 
instrument  of  the  delivarsnoe  td  the  rabgect  tribes.  His 
name,  Barak—"  The  lightning  "—was  of  Oanaanite  origin, 
and  appears  again  In  that  of  Hamiloar  Barhis,  the  great 
father  of  the  still  greater  HanuibaL  He  was  the  son  of 
one  who  bore  a  Hebrew  name,  Abinoam — "  The  gracious 
father" — but  the  times  diowed  thezoselves  in  Ins  own 
name,  borrowed  from  the  alien. 

The  heroic  Deborah  looked  to  Barak  as  the  leader  in  the 
rising  she  oontemplated.  Sending  to  him,  as  if  to  one 
from  whom  she  expected  compliance,  she  announced  that 
Jehovah  had  commanded  him,  throngh  hor,  to  smnmon  a 
loroe  of  ten  thousand  men  of  Naphtali  and  Zebnlon,  the 
oppressed  tribes,  to  meet  him  on  the  broad  top  of  Honnt 
Tabor,  overhanging  Esdraelon,  on  the  ncwtiieast,  and 
promised  that  on  his  doing  sa  He  would  deliver  Sisera, 
with  all  his  dreaded  chariots,  into  his  hands.  Bnt  Barak 
had  not  the  greatness  of  soul  of  Deborah,  and  would  not 
stir  unless  she  joined  him.  Hurrying  to  the  novth,  she 
was  with  him  forthwith. 

At  the  news  of  this  revolt,  Sisera  was  instantly  afoot 
and  covered  Esdraelon,  the  one  fitting  battle-field  of  Pal- 
estine^ vith  his  terrible  maj,  A  torrent  called  Eishon— 
"  The  winding  "—dry,  for  most  of  its  ooozaek  in  Ehunmer, 
swells  in  Winter,  and  after  tiie  rains,  into  a  torxokt,  and 
gathering  into  one  ohuinel  the  rush  of  waters  from  all  ttis 
side  valleys  of  the  Nazareth  hills  and  the  Carmel  range, 
north  and  south,  pours  in  a  deep  stream  for  the  time  to 
the  sea.  After  sudden  rain-storms  it  flows  with  so  fierce 
and  deep  a  oorroat,  that  a  few  hoars  converts  dry  ravines 
into  impassable  floods,  and  die  whtde  ground  in  some 
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parts  becomes  a  morass,  impraotioaUe  eran  for  bsj^ 
travelers.  What  was  firm  soil  becomes  presently  quick- 
sands, full  of  danger  to  man  and  beast. 

A  sudden  storm  sweeping  from  the  sea  was  the  dgn  to 
Debmrsh  that  tiie  mommt  for  the  great  attempt  had  eomcb 
Her  genius  saw  the  chance  it  gave  ct  paralyzing  Sisnahy 
making  the  plain  useless  for  diariots,  and  of  cutting  Urn 
by  its  destroying  his  poww  to  retreat  Bousing  Bank 
to  aotifm,  ttie  Hebrews  rushed  down  tmezpeotedly  on  thair 
enem^,  with  the  promised  result  Surprised  and  Uuom 
Into  oonfosion,  the  very  ab»  ot  Bisera's  army  was  its  nda. 
Nothing  remained  but  flight,  and  yet  this  was  minrau, 
As  in  the  battle  of  TabOT  in  1799  the  fugitive  Turks  wen 
drowned  in  great  nombers  in  the  swollen  torrents,  w 
Sisera's  foroes,  panio-strack,  and  thrown  into  hatplsas  ^ 
order,  and  driven  pdl-mell  into  the  flooded  stnams  and 
shaking  qaagmires^  wete  utterly  ronted  and  mined. 

Sisera,  broken  and  los^  fled  with  the  wreck  of  his 
iota  through  the  passes  of  the  biOs  to  the  north,  tovaid 
Haroaheth,  his  home  and  headquarters.  But  Bank— 
"lightning"  like — pressed  so  dosdy  bdiind,  tibat  at  list 
his  foe  had  to  flee  afoot  for  his  life.  Turning  eastnid 
from  the  road,  and  pressing  through  side-w^s,  he  made 
tot  the  tents  of  Heber,  the  Eenite,  a  descendant  of  Jethro, 
the  fother-in-Iaw  of  Moses,  who  had  left  Sinai  to  setUe  in 
Pate^ine^  a  few  miles  from  Jabin*s  town,  Hazor.  Then 
was  peace  by  a  formal  treaty,  as  was  wont,  between  Heba 
and  Jabin,  so  that  Sisera  had  a  right  to  apeot  sheilas  and 
safety.  Between  two  dans  at  peaoa  thwe  ms  sMst  mo- 
teal  fldelify,  ezo^  in  die  rarest  oasss,  fortreaduiytoths 
oafh  oi  alliance  was  abhorrent  to  the  fselings  ot  thesga 

But  the  times  were  out  of  joint  and  if  Hebsr  wen 
friendly  with  Jabin  from  policy,  be  was  still  more  so  to 
Israel  from  ancient  tribal  conneotiona.  Coming  to  the 
welcome  tents,  Sisera  made  for  that  of  Jael,  Heber's  vifa^ 
thinking  he  would  be  safest  in  the  tent  of  a  woman,  which 
no  man  would  be  thought  to  have  entered.  The  resnlt  «• 
have  already  seen. 

That  Jael  should  thus  have  betrayed  Sisera,  nod  ttitt 
Deborah  should  have  praised  her  act,  an  ohaiaotedstiasof 
the  barbarous  age  in  which  they  lived.  An  enemy  w, 
in  those  days,  no  mm  than  the  wild  besst  iriiieh  wastes  s 
land,  and  to  snare  him  by  deceit  was  thought  as  littla 
amiss  as  to  prepare  a  pitfall  for  a  wtAS,  and  spread  tempt- 
ing bait  to  lure  it  to  its  death.  OhristiaoUjy  vas  ttun  tld^ 
teen  hnndred  years  in  the  fnture. 

The  viotory  was  not  left  unsnug.  Deborah  vas  diSed 
in  the  poetic  utterance  that  in  all  ages  marked  propheti 
and  prophetesses,  and  has  left  us  a  aoag  of  triumph  irtieh 
is  one  of  the  earliest  oompoeiti<ma  of  the  kind  in  eiiit- 
ence.  I  sobmii  the  IdlowLig  as  a  doss  bandation : 

That  the  oUefs  of  Zsiaal  led  (forth  to  the  fl^). 
That  the  people  tredy  gave  tbsBoselves  (to  battle) , 
Fralae  be  to  Jefaovalil 

Hear,  ye  Ungs;  ye  prlnees,  give  «ar. 

XwUl  dng,  Iwlll  sing  to  Jehovah; 

I  wUl  strike  the  Ijze  to  Jehovah,  the  Ood  of  biaalt 

Jehovah  I  when  Thou  wentest  forth  from  Beir, 

When  Thou  marohedst  hither  from  the  land  ot  Edom, 

Hie  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were  darkened  la  sMia^ 

The  olouda  poured  down  their  waters  I 

The  monntalna  shook  before  Jehovah, 

Bven  Stnal  UseU,  before  Jehovah,  the  God  ot  IsraaL 

In  the  diva  <^  Bhamgar,  aon  of  Anath— 

In  the  days  ot  Jael— the  hlgbways  were  uutroddai^ 

Hen  stole  on  their  way     seoret  hy-psUis; 

Bole  eeased  hi  Israel;  It  ceased 

TUl  I,  Deborah,  arose, 

TUl  I  arose,  a  mother  In  IsxasL.^ 
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Isnal  (tomktng  Jabomb)  oboM  navflods; 
Than  war  atormed  at  bar  gateti  ' 
Mot  a  sbleld  wu  seen,  or  a  apaar. 
In  lortjr  tbooiaiid  of  IsraeL 

Uy  baact  la  tomrd  tba  nders  of  brad: 

Towaid  tha  Moa  ol  tba  people  wbo  came  Ibttfa  Iteelyl 

Ftatse  be  to  Jeborabl 
Slug  ya  (aoUaa)  tbat  ride  od  white  aha-aaifla; 
Ta  (ileb)  wbo  aft  npra  earpata; 
Te  (pooif)  that  walk  on  the  bigbwaya. 
BiDg  loDdar  tbaa  tb^  tbat  divide  the  apdl 
97  the  watarlng-troagha  of  the  Hooka; 
Beheaiae  ye  the  rlghteooaoeea  of  Jahorch, 
The  rif^taooa  acts  of  Hto  nda  In  brael  I 
Por  the  people  of  Jeborah  went  down  to  Oa  satai  (of 
their  enemies)  I 

Awake t  awake)  Deborah* 
Awakel  awakel  give  forth  a  songt 
Arlae,  BarakI  Lead  mway  thy  oaptlTea,  Hum  aoB  of  Ab- 
Inoaml 

The  remnant  of  Israel  went  tatOk  to  battle— leader*  and 

people— 

To  me  (Deborah)  amidst  the  mighty  onea,  did  Jdiorab 
(HimieU)  oome  forth. 

(They  oome)— a  band  from  Epbralm— the  tribe  rooted  In 

the  bills  of  Amalek— 
With  them,  among  their  people,  oame  Bei(]amln; 
From  MaiiBBawh,  aona  of  Haeblr,  laadara  of  men,  oame 

forth; 

From  Zebnlon  beroea  bearing  the  staTaa  of  ebltftatna: 

The  chlefa  of  Issaobar  oame,  with  D^Knah; 

With  laaaohar,  also,  eame  Barak— 

Thoyraahad  afoot  (to  tba  battle)  In  the  mllv  (of  KtohMi). 

By  the  brooks  of  Benben 

Were  great  aaaembllea  and  eonsaltaUons. 

Why  dldat  thou  sti^  <ln  safety)  amidst  thy  folds 

To  listen  to  the  Antes  of  the  ahephMds? 

By  tbe  brooks  <rf  Benben 

Wm  great  assembUea  and  oonsoltotloDs  I 

Gad  lingered  In  (Mlead,  on  the  fax  aUte  of  Jordan  f 
And  why  tarried  Dan  (on  the  eoast)  by  Us  ahlpe  t 
Asher  lingered  on  tbe  eeasbore 
And  woald  not  leave  his  harbors  I 

The  people  of  Zebolon  soomed  their  Uves,  even  to  the 
death, 

Ka^itall  theirs,  on  tbe  heights  of  the  field) 

He  kings  eame;  thy  fooght: 
The  kings  of  Oaaaan  fooxht. 
At  Ttunadi,  by  Qie  watem  ol  Xegtddo^ 

Not  a  single  piece  of  silTer  was  their  booty. 
(The  hoets  of  <3od)  tonght  for  ns  from  heaven, 
Tbe  stars,  from  theb-  paths,  foogbt  against  Bieem; 
The  Blvar  Elshon  swept  tbe  enemy  away  I 
Astream  of  andant  tame  la  tbe  Blra  Xlshonl 

Sing  on,  my  sonl,  with  power  I 

There  stomped  the  boots  of  the  hones  as  they  fled, 
Wben  tbe  mighty  ones  were  chased  afar  I 

Corse  ya  Heros,  sold  tbe  angel  of  Jehonh, 
Ourae  ye  bitterly  her  Inbabit&nta, 
For  thay  eame  not  out  to  tbe  help  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  belp  of  Jehovah  against  the  mighty  ohm  I 

Bleased  above  women,  Jael, 
mfe  ol  Hebar,  the  Xenfta. 
Blessed  above  women  in  the  tentl 

fie  asked  water:  she  gave  him  new  milk; 
She  t>roiigbt  him  enrdled  milk  In  a  princely  boiri; 
^e  stretohed  ont  her  band  to  the  tent-pln, 
Her  tight  band  to  the  woikmaa'a  hammMr: 
She  smote  tbrongb  and  thnm^j  she  Zeroed  Omnii^  his 
temples— 


At  her  teat  be  sank,  Kp  fell,  h«  lay- 
At  her  feet  be  tell,  V  ^  lay- 
Where  be  bowed,  tX^  je  be  lay,  dead  I 

The  mother  of  ori»  kept  looking  ont  IWm  ber  window. 

And  sailing  alod  Jchroagh  the  lattlee— 

"  Why  tarries  his'  ohariot  oomlng  ? 

Why  tarry  tbe  wheels  of  the  ohariots  with  him  t* 

The  wiseet  of  ber  maldeoB  answer  ber. 

Bat  she  atHl  repeats  to  herself  tbe  words. 

"Howeonld  they  retnm  so  soon  f"  (sold  the  maidens), 

*'Hav»  tbeynot  found  mnoh  spoil? 

And  sfB  th^  not  ati^hig  to  divide  ftr 

"  A  maldan,  »j,  perehaneetwo  for  eaeh  manl" 

"  For  Biseta.  boo^  of  brlfl^Uy-dyed  eloth^ 

Booty  of  many^oolorad  roboal" 

"Blob  Boorvea  for  tbe  neok  <tf  Osem'SwUer' 

Bo  perish  all  Tbtaa  anemias,  Jehovah  I 

But  let  those  tbat  love  thee 

Be  aa  tbe  stu  gtMbig  forth  In  bis  strangUiI 

OumoHaHAif  Omxn. 


WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  great  Washington,  which 
exhibits  in  a  flue  light  the  distinoUon  between  pnUio 
datj  and  private  friendship.  Daring  his  administration  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  gentleman,  the  friend 
and  the  oompanion  of  the  General  tfaronghont  the  whole 
course  of  the  Bevolntionary  war,  applied  for  a  InoratiTe 
and  Tery  responsible  office;  Tbe  gentlemaD  was  at  all 
timea  weloome  to  Washington's  taUe ;  be  had  been,  to  a 
oertais  d^ree.  neoessaiy  to  the  domestio  npose  of  a  man 
who  had  for  seven  years  fought  the  battles  of  his  oountry, 
and  who  had  now  undertaken  tiie  task  of  wielding  her 
politioal  energies.  At  all  times  and  in  all  plooes  Wash- 
ington regarded  his  BOTolutionary  associate  with  an  eye  of 
evident  partiality  and  kindness.  He  was  a  jovial,  pleasant 
and  nnobtmsive  companion.  In  applying  for  this  offiosi 
it  was  accordingly  in  the  full  oonfldenoe  of  snooess  ;  and 
his  friends  already  cheered  him  on  the  prMpeot  of  hia 
arrival  at  oompetenoy  and  ease.  The  opponent  (rf  this 
genUeman  vas  known  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  pditios 
of  WasbingUm ;  he  had  even  mad?  himself  oonspionons 
among  the  ranks  of  opposition.  Heliad,  however,  the 
temerity  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  to  which  the 
friend  and  the  bvorite  of  Washington  aspired.  He  had 
nothing  to  nrge  in  favor  of  his  pretensions  bnt  strong 
integrity,  promptitude  and  fidelity  in  business,  and  every 
quality  which,  if  called  into  exercise,  would  render  service 
to  the  Stat&  Every  one  considered  the  application  of  tiiis 
man  hopeless ;  no  glittering  testimonial  of  merit  had  he  to 
present  to  the  eye  of  Washington  ;  he  was  known  to  be  his 
politioal  memy;  be  was  opposed  by  a  favmite  of  the 
Oenend's ;  and  yet^  with  snob  fsarfal  odds,  be  dared  to 
stand  candidate  What  was  the  result?  The  enemy  of 
Washington  was  appointed  to  the  offioe,  and  his  table- 
companion  was  left  destitute  and  dejected.  A  mutual 
friend,  who  interested  himself  in  the  afibir,  venttired  to 
remonstrate  with  the  President  on  the  injustice  of  his 
appointment  "My  friend," said  he,  "I  receive  with  a 
cordial  welcome ;  he  is  welcome  to  my  house,  and  welcome 
to  my  heart ;  but  with  all  his  good  qualities,  he  is  not  a  man  of 
business.  His  opponent  is,  with  all  hia  politioal  hostility 
to  me,  a  man  of  bnainess ;  my  private  feelings  have  nothing 
to  do  in  this  oasa  X  am  not  George  Washingbsi,  bat 
President  of  the  0nited  States ;  as  George  Washington,  I 
would  do  this  man  any  kindness  in  my  power ;  but  as 
President  of  the  United  States  I  can  do  nothing.**— iJr. 
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He  Shall  Save  the  Ohildrezi  of  the  Needy. 


Nevbb  let  ns  think  that  if  wetojre  to  be  saTed  it  matters 
not  Trheie  we  are  or  how  ire  are  alloyed,  since  the  grace 
ot  God  vill  find  us  onk  God  U^'tetudly  found  of  those 
jrho  seek  Him.  He  may  arrest  a  siner  in  an  open  course 
of  sin  and  bring  him  to  repentaiuNt^Dat  He  promises  ab* 
solntely  that  thoao  who  ask  shall  leAeiTe.  We  most  pnt. 
omselTes  in  fhevi^  of  salvation  if  mvoald  be  saved.  We 
must  vait  at  the  beantifnl  .gates  of  the  temple^  or.  lie  in 


SoHooxA  IN  EiTBOFBjp-W^MBmdlectoC^sbme  lU^ 
vhioh  will  be  intial4fR^f''^lHHMl^  as'  shdvjtag  tlu 
spread  of  edncaiapBin  tiie'wi^WPMKdli^f  Etaope. 
ing  the  lai^cest  first,  we  find  that  Bnssia,  with  its  71,060,000 
people,  has  only  82,000  sdiools,  and  lmt.l,100^«]ioli& 
Gflnw^i-  vitii  62,000,000,  6.000,000  atbSiHn  Vi  6^000 
Bdho(^  Anstro-^fhgary  ife^tfgses  SO,0QO  sobooU,  ud 
8,000^000  sohdazs,  'out  o^iEBEI^^ilit^  c^iSl^OpObOOOi 


the  porches  of  Bethesdo,  to  meet  the  Saviotu  with  His 
great  salTation.  If  jon  have  not  a  clear  hope  of  yonr  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  keep  in  the  paths  where  God  most 
generally  manifests  Himself,  in  the  place  of  His  public 
WOTship,  in  the  closet  of  devotion,  in  leadin^^*  like  the 
Ethiopian,  the  Word  of  God,  lor  therein  lies  your  hopa 
Salvation  comes  not  as  the  prizes  in  a  lotteiy,  bnt  as  the 
harvest  to  the  hand  that.soveUi  and  diligaiUywatereOL— 
WSHamH,  Lewit,  B,D. 


England,  with  a  smaller  population,  baa  loon  stboob 
(58,000),  and  the  same  attendance.  France,  with  the  saae 
population  as  Austria,  has  more  than  twioe  the  number 
of  schoc^  and  more  than  4,500,000  soholara  Even  My 
has  a  better  record  than  Bnssia,  with  nearly  2,000,000 
sohcdars ;  and  Spain  is  not  fax  behind,  with  its  3(^000 
sdhoc^  and  17,000,000  peoplsL  Germany,  theraiof^  sp- 
pears  first,  and  Busaia  list,  in  the  raoe  for  koowled^s, 
in  EoK^ '  T 
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TH  E   C  R  U  S  A  D  ES. 

II.  RISE    AND    DECLINE    OP  THE    KINGDOM    OP  JERUSALEM. 


-  JnuBAmc— itylad  hy  the  Modems  H  Kbud,  "The 
HtMyT-^ud aome  twmty  jean  bafon bem  wrested  from 
Ifae.Tn^by  tiieBanoeuolEgTpfc.  While  the  Omndfln 
.von.neamped  before  Antiooh,  the  Oaliph  had  aant  to 
ttiam  a  meaaage  Uiat  he  was  willing  to  aUow  tiie  Ghxistlaii 
pijgrima  to  worahip  in  peaoe  at  Jenualem.  This  proposal 
was.  hanghtilj  .rejected  b;  them.  The  H0I7  Sepnlohre, 
Uuy.aaid,  was  the  kwfnl  heritage  ol  Ohristians,  and,  hj 
QoA't  h^ph  it  should  be  so  longer  profaned  hj  infidels, 
Tnikiah  or  Pi^nWMffi.  The  Oaliph  reaolved  to  hold  the 
H(d7  Gi^,  which  be  garrisoned  with  40^000  of  his  best 
troops,  oommanded  by  Istakar,  his  most  trusted  lieutenant 
Besidfla  tibeae  there  ware  half  as  many  more  of  the  popnla- 
IkiooqMUeof  taUng 
iwrt^in  the.do^m^; 
w.f&t  the  defenders, 
be.hind  seemingly 
impregnate  forlii-. 
flflatimiB,  outnumber- 
ed the  aaaailuits  hj 
numlhan.two.to  ime. 

The  oitf,  mnoh 
saaDar  in  artent  than 
in  the  daiTS  of  our 
Stvionr,  probably 
ouitiiDed  a  popula- 
tion  of  about  100;000, 
inoloding  the  garri- 
Km,  and  was  ampfy 
ivoriiiaaied  for  a  long 
■iega  Uonnt  Zion, 
"the  of  DsTid," 
vu  not-  indaded 
vitUnitawalls^whkfa 
fogniMd  an  inregnlaT 
psnDelogiMii,  inofaid- 
ingaereral  hills.  The 
xnttMrn  and  eastern 
fronts  were  high,  steep  preeipfoes  whioh  no  foot  coold 
^ai>,  and  no  besieging  towers  orertop ;  so  that  opera- 
tkms  most  be  oond  noted  upon  the  western  and  northern 
iUml  Baymond  of  Tooloose  took  poet  on  the  extrei»e 
wflst,  near  Uoont  ZSotu  Then  oame  Enstaee  of  BonUkxi. 
Ui  Une  joining  npon  that  of  his  Inrother  Godl^,  whoae 
■tedatd  was  idanted  ftt  the  northweateni  ftngk^  near  the 
foot  <a  Oslwy.  On  the  north  were  Bobert  of  Normandy. 
B<A«rt  of  Pknders;  and  Tanered,  whose  extreme  point 
tooohed  the  base  of  the  eastern  olifb. 

The  JnTeistment.was  oompleted:  early  in  June.  Five 
days  later  the.  Cmsaders,  tmsting,  it  would  seem,  that 
otlMtiBl  power  would  oome  to  Uie  aid  of  mortal  valor, 
Bade  a  fnrions  aaaaulL  -  Th^  steamed  the  onter  bastion, 
ttd  xsaahed  the  foot  of  the  lofty  inner  wall,  whioh  th^ 
m.  BO  means,  of.  scaling.  From  the  loflj  ramparts  the 

Wwlnmii,  in  perfeet  snnuity,  ponied  down  a  hail  of  mla- 
■Oai  npon  the  heads  of  their  devoted  assailants.  I«nce 
nrotd,  battie-«z  and  maoe,  were  of  no  avail  against 

iniMlie  stone  walls.  After  snfEering  heavy  loss,  and  inflict- 

uig  none,  the  Omsaders  gave  np  the  lu^peleas  oontes^  and 

^itMiew  to  their  oampe. 
^^Mrawaa  no  thought  of  abandoning  their  deaign,  and 


taa  BBwrn  ov  tub  bbd  oboss. 


they  set  reaolntely  at  work  to  fabricate  the  besieging  im- 
idemsntaof  thetime.  Vespeaian  and  Titus,  a  thousand  years 
befcne^  had  ent  down  the  foreata  few  nuu^  leagnas  around, 
and  tbajhad  never  been  renewed.  The  nearest  trees  large 
enough  to  fnmiah  wood  for  the  movaUe  turrets  were  at 
Siohem,  thirty  miles  away,  whenoe  the  huge  timbers  were 
dragged  by  hnman  labor  under  the  fieroe  Syrian  snn.  The 
Summer  waa  an  unusually  hot  one.  The  brooks  of  Siloa 
and  Kedron  were  dried  up. .  The  artificial  wells  and  reser- 
voirs had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saraoens ;  and  the  nat- 
ural springs  ware  few  and  at  wide  distanoes  i^Mrt  There 
was  a  famine  of  water  more  intolerable  than  that  of  food, 
whioh  had  been  undei^ne  bafcna,  and  within  the,. 

^ntiooh. 

 .  ^wealthy 

opald  hav< 
•broaght  to  them  ;  but 
the  poorer  ones  were 
obliged  to  break  up 
into  fdHk;  sqoads, 
nod  go  xSv  mfles  in 
asaiioh  .of^  the  soan^ 
B|Kip0B  r-irbere  th^ 
n^ht  qiMieh  their 
burning  thirst,  liable 
to  be  out  off  the 
fleet  Moslem  horse- 
men who  soonred  the 
r^pon. 

The  siege  went  on 
for  fwfy  long  days.  At 
last  two  huge  towers 
had  been  finished- 
one  hf  Godftey,  the 
other  Bsjynumd, 
and  were  ready  to 
be  pnshed  close  to 
the  walls.  Here  and 
there  along  the  whole  line  the  walls  had  been  under- 
mined,  pr  shaken  hj  battering-rams.  July  14th  was  fixed 
npon  10  the  day  of  assanli  On  the  evening  before, 
4h»  army  went  in  solemn  nligions  procession  around 
tba.  entire  dnmit  of  tite  dty.  No  warlike  banners  wm 
disi^QWd ;  in  thdr  atead  were  cmeiflxes  borne  aloft  by 
wbito-robed  priests.  No  sound  <rt  tran^  was  .heard, 
(mly  the  solemn  chanting  of  aaered  psalma.  The  loi^ 
procession  ascended  the  Hill  of  Zvm  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  where  it  paused  for  worship.  From  their  ram- 
parts iixe  infldds  looked  with  derision  npon  this  seemingly 
idle  show.  In  mock«7  tiiey  set  up  crucifixes  all  along 
the  walls,  oovering  the  sacred  Bcnhlems  with  filth,  in  fall 
view  of  the  Ohristians,  who  vowed  that  the  obeoene  defile- 
ment ahoirid  be  washed  out  in  the  blood  of  the  imfrfona 
poOtttbra.  Never  was  oaUi  more  deeply  sworn,  or  more 
thoroughly  exeontad. 

The  asBMilt  waa  begun  in  the  morning.  Undw  oover  of 
arrows  and  of  stones  and  bolts  hurled  from  balliatsa  and 
catapults,  the  Omsaders  plied  battering-rams  against  the 
walls,  dug  mines  beneath  them,  and  pushed  tiieir  siege- 
towers  doser  and  closer  to  the  waUn  The  UoalemB  saw 
that  thia  was  no  idle  bravado,  to  be  nrt  by  jeeca  and 
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insnlt  TheiT  arrows  nude  haToc  among  the  exposed  Ghrist- 
ian  archers ;  hv^  stones,  flung  from  the  lofty  walls,  onuhed 
the  battering-TBins ;  atreuiui  ol  liquid  fire  were  ponred 
^^ainst  the  wooden  towers.  That  of  the  Cknmt  of  Tonlouse 
was  half  bnmed,  and  rendered  useless ;  that  of  Godfrej 
was  unharmed,  and  pushed  across  the  wide  ditoh  in  his 
front,  BcroBB  which  a  causeway  had  been  built.  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  stubborn  contest,  which  had  cost  the 
asnailants  dearly. 

The  assault  was  renewed  at  dawn  of  the  next  day.  Three 
hours  after  noou  the  tower  of  Godfrey  had  been  pushed  so 
close  to  the  walls,  which  it  overtopped,  that  the  space 
between  woald  be  spanned  1^  the  drawbridga  Breaches 
had  been  made  hi  several  places,  practicable  unless  their 
passage  was  barred  by  stout  hands.  At  this  supreme 
moment  the  hearts  of  the  Moslem  defenders  failed  them. 

Doubtless  they  were  aware  that  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
their  superiority  of  numbers  would  not  avail  them.  The 
drawbridge  was  lowered  upon  the  crown  of  the  rampari 
The  first  to  cross  were  Leotold  and  Engelbert,  two  stout 
Flemish  brothers.  Godfrey  was  the  third,  followed  closely 
by  his  brother  Eusta^^  The  rampart  was  cleared  for  a 
spaoSb  and  the  banner  of  Qodfrey  floated  upon  it  Almost 
simultaneously  Bobert  of  Normandy,  the  Oount  of  Flanders, 
and  Tancred,  whose  forces  had  been  massed  in  front  of 
the  Gate  of  St  Stephen,  a  little  to  the  norOi,  burst 
through.  The  tidings  of  this  was  not  long  in  reaching 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  line. 
Scorning  to  enter  the  Holy  City  in  the  train  of  another,  he 
ui^ed  his  soldiers  to  scale  the  now  unmanned  wall  in  their 
front  All  was  over  in  a  brief  space  ;  and  Jerusalem  was 
won  on  the  l5th  of  July,  1099 — two  years  and  » month 
from  the  time  when  the  banner  of  the  Gross  was  first  dis* 
pb^ed  upon  the  walls  of  Nice.  But  uOt  fme  in  twen^  of 
those  who  had  shouted  at  this  first  aehievemAut  over  tike 
infidels  took  part  in  the  crowning  triumph. 

The  day  was  for  spent ;  yet  there  was  time  enough  to 
begin  the  work  of  vengeance.  The  terrified  Moslems — men, 
women  and  children — fled  to  the  mosques,  which  now  stood 
upon  every  saored  spot  within  the  ^niia.  Thither  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  followed  them  with  pitiless  resolve. 
The  princes  afterward  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  in 
which  it  was  vaunted  that  in  the  oourts  of^  the  great 
Mosque  of  Omar  the  blood  of  the  infldels  was  up  to  their 
hOTBes*  knees.  But  Urban  IL  was  never  to  read  the  letter ; 
never,  indeed,  to  know  that  the  muss  had  rephioed  the  ores- 
cent upon  the  domes  of  the  Ohunh  of  the  Holy  Sepuldire, 
and  the  great  mosque  whidi  profaned  the  rite  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  He  mdeed  lived  for  fifteen  days  adtet 
theoaptnre  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  an  excess  of  joy  upon  learning  of  this  great  event 
But  this  was  a  fabrication,  for  it  must  have  been  many 
weeks  before  the  swiftest  messenger  conld  hare  oatried  the 
tidings  from  Palestine  to  Italy. 

How  many  iren  riaugfatered  on  that  worse  than  St 
Bartholomew's  Ev^  no  man  knows.  Moslem  ohzoniolers 
traditionally  phwe  tito  nnmbsr  at  70,00(^  at  even  100,00a 
The  lAtia  ehnmicler,  William  of  Tjfn,  who  lived  at  the 
tim^  and  who  would  not  be  likely  to  underestimate^  places 
the  number  at  20,00(^  half  of  whom  were  massacred  in  the 
Mosque  of  Omar. 

One  part  of  thrir  holy  work  having  been  accomplished, 
the  fierce  Crusaders  became  for  a  moment  humble  and 
devout  pilgrims.  Godfrey,  who  had  borne  his  full  share  in 
the  slaughter,  washed  his  bloody  hands,  threw  aside  his 
armor,  and,  clad  in  a  white  tunic,  barefoot  and  bareheaded, 
tepaiied  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  render  his  lowly  devo- 
tions. The  whole  hoet  followed  the  example  as  soon  as 
posriUa.    TJnarmed  and  miarmored,  and  potified  from 


blood— as  far  as  water  oould  do  it— they  marahsd  in  pro- 
cession to  Calvary,  to  {wostrate  themselves  in  tbankagiiing 
aadoonfessionof  sins  at  the  tombof  the  risen  and  flMAai 
Saviour— the  Prince  of  Peaces  whose  erowning  avtUy 
triumph  had  been  achieved  by  their  blood-stained  hands. 

The  Christian  population  of  Syria  was  stOl  nnmsrossv 
and  they  had  already  begun  to  flock  to  the  camp  of  tiia 
Crusaders.  Among  those  who  had  come  was  Simeon,  tbs 
Patriarch  of  Jerosalem,  ,whoae  lamentations  had  four  or 
five  years  before  inspir^  Peter  the  Hermit  to  move  tlu 
Pope  to  set  on  foot  the  holy  war.  He  had  been  fwoed  to 
seek  lefnga  in  Oypros,  whence  ha  had  just  rstamel  Ht 
enjoined  upon  hii  flock  to  pi^  due  revuenoe  to  the  monk; 
and  the  gratefnl  throngs  prostrated  tiwmaelvas  beCoiaUaL 
Beyond  giving  the  flrst  impulse,  Petra  had  dose  little  or 
nothing  in  the  Crusada  He  was  apparently  qnils  kit 
sight  of  by  the  mailed  warriors  who  had  refiaoed  the  d» 
orderly  rabble  whose  bones  whitened  the  plains  of  Hon- 
gary  and  Bulgaria.  He  himself  seems  more  than  ones  to 
have  lost  faith  in  the  enterprise.  But  now  he  had  Mb  one 
day  of  triumph,  and  then  he  disappears  from  view.  1%« 
most  probable  acconnt  is  that  he  founded  a  monastery  <m 
the  Meose^  and  died  in  1116,  having  aorvivBd  all  the  gntt 
leaders  of  this  Orusade. 

The  fury  of  the  Crusaders  wu  not  mitigated  b? 
pious  devotion ;  only  it  took  a  cool,  oalcuhitiog  form, 
Jews  as  well  as  Moslems  being  marked  out  fat  vwgssaea 
Fire  was  set  to  their  synagogues,  and  those  who  had  soogfat 
shelter  there  perished  in  the  flames.  Every  oomer  and 
nook  was  ransacked  to  unearth  any  of  the  nnbeUevan  vbo 
might  have  escaped  the  general  massacre.  Ag^  infuM? 
or  sex  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  doom  of  dettb, 
unless  when  greed  came  in  to  set  it  aside.  The  Oomt  of 
Toulouse  incurred  no  litUa  odium  baoaiue  he  spsiad  tts 
lives  of  a  few  in  order  that  Jw  might  bold  m  sdltbeBH 
slavea ;  and  upon  these  alavas  was  dandved  the  necflSBUT 
work  of  disposing  of  the  countiess  corpses  whose  putr^* 
ing  remains  would  have  soon  brought  on  a  pestilenosi 

It  is  not  easy  for  men  of  one  age  to  judge  witii  perfect 
fairness  of  men  of  past  ages.  Every  man  lives  in  his  on 
time,  among  his  own  surroundings.  All  men  am  but 
atoms  in  that  mighty  whole  which  we  call  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age.  Tat  making  every  possible  allowance,  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  fanaticism,  greed,  lust  or  cruelty  was  the  pre- 
dominant oharaoteriatio  of  these  Orosaders,  with  here  sad 
thrae  an  exception,  as  in  the  oases  of  Oodfr^  andTuh 
ored.  That  the  spoils  of  the  infidda  r^htiy  bdoBged  to 
the  believers  was  questioned  hj  no  on&  BeA»a  Jmsslem 
had  fallen  a  sort  of  general  agreement  had  been  mads  u 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  spoils  shonld  be  apportioned 
The  mosques  were  known  to  be  rich  in  treasure— in  lamps 
and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  often  adorned  with  prooiow 
stones.  The  plunder  of  the  mosques  was  set  apart  is  the 
portion  of  the  Church,  for  its  religious  services  and  tlw 
reliet  of  the  poor.  For  the  rest,  each  warrior  was  to  fatre 
what  he  oould  find.  In  lurticnlar  every  house  was  to  be- 
come the  properly  of  the  flrst  one  who  should  f6ros  hisny 
in.  and  hang  his  shield  over  the  doorway.  Many  hoon 
had  not  passed  before  by  this  summary  mode  of  oonllscs- 
tion  the  ownership  of  the  Holy  City  was  vested  m  new 
hands,  by  a  titie  which  required  no  elaborate  search  and 
confirmation.  From  time  immemorial  Eastern  peo{:Jfl 
have  been  wonted  to  secrete  their  treasures  in  all  sorta  of 
places.  Ifc  had  come  to  be  believed  that  Moslems  and 
Jews  were  aoenstomed  to  swallow  thrir  gold  sod  jewc^ 
when  hard  pressed,  or  upon  the  eve  of  battia.  The  (ku> 
sadari  made  no  sample  to  rip  op  the  bodies  of  tts  dsin 
in  (Oder  to  be  sure  tiuUfih^  should  not  loss  th^pldDder. 

Jsrasslem  wtm,  it  became  an  esrly  osre  (tf  tiwvictoisto 
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pnvidBfor  iti  govenuneB^  and  ttwl  ot  th«  nmraondiDg 
ngkn  vhioh  ahonld  oom*  into  thdr  hancUk  Tbtte  mi 
BO  qsMtton  in  taiy  mind  that  a  feudal  kingdom  ahoold  b* 
■et  np,  modeled  oloeely  upon  those  of  Latin  Ohiistendom. 
Bnt  who  shoold  be  king  ?  Fraotioally  the  ohoioe  moat 
faQ  npon  one  of  the  fonr  eorereign  princee  who  had  taken 
park  in  the  oonqoeek  We  get  faint  glimpses  of  intriguee 
and  osnensHing.  Norman  ohroniolen  affirm  that  the  crown 
was  ofieied  to  Bobert  of  Normandy,  and  declined  by  him. 
ProTengal  ohnmioleia  aver  that  it  wm  offued  to  and  re- 
foMd  1^  Baymond  of  Toohmse^  who  oertunty  aq^ind  to 
a,  Bethiaa8itmay,itiaoertainthatvh6nth«ToteMina 
to  be  taken  the  general  voloe  waa  for  Ctodlr^  of  Booillon, 
M  the  most  deeerring  of  the  crown,  from  his  ralor,  wisdom 
and  piety.  So.  on  July  23d.  eight  days  after  the  oaptore, 
Godfrey  was  oondooted  to  the  Ghnrofa  of  the  Holy  Sepnl- 
ohiek  and  installed  in  his  new  dignify.  Bat  he  refused  to 
acoept  the  n^al  title  or  to  wear  the  royal  diadem.  Se 
voold  not  be  styled  King  in  that  dty  where  the  Bedeemer 
<tf  the  world  had  lived  the  life  of  a  serrant.  Hia  title 
ihoald  be  that  of  Defender  of  the  Tomb  of  Ohiist.  BtiU 
Instavy  knows  bim  aa  the  flxat  Obnstiaa  King  ol  Jemsa- 
Ism. 

WHh  tb»  establishment  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jem- 
salon  doses  the  brief  bat  eventful  first  period  of  the  Hi»- 
fany  of  the  Omsades — a  period  oorering  only  three  years 
and  nine  months  from  the  day  when  the  Oroaade  waa 
flist  proolaimed  by  Pope  Urban  EL  at  the  Oonnoil  of  Oler- 
noni  To  win  that  little  spot  of  groond  had  oost  the  lives 
of  fully  two  milliona  of  men,  wom«t  and  dhildien— Cbriat- 
San  and  Moalom  done  to  death  by  famine,  peatilenee  and 
the  sword. 

Godfrey  had  scarcely  been  as  defender  of  the 

Tbmb  oC  C9urMt  wbm  he  was  snmmoned  to  defend  hia 
eonqoest  For  gaieratimu  the  Uoelem  world  had  been 
not  by  theolt^oal  and  political  qnBXiel&  The  Caliphs  of 
Bagdad  and  Cairo  eaoh  olaimed  to  be  the  Head  of  lalam  : 
one  in  ri(^t  of  Fatimo,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet ;  the 
othor  in  right  of  Abnbekr,  his  father-in-law.  The  sno* 
ceases  of  the  Christians  for  a  moment  put  an  end  to  these 
dispntes,  and  the  ^es  of  all  Sloelems  were  toxned  to  the 
Fatimite  Caliph  of  Gaua  While  the  Chnaaden  Uy  before 
Antioch,  ha  bad  been  galliering  a  great  military  and  naval 
fone  for  th«  defanse  of  the  Holy  City,  which  had  not  long 
before  been  wrested  from  the  Saltan  of  Boom  by  his 
lientenant  Afdahl,  who  was  now  placed  in  command  of 
the  army.  When  Afdahl  learned  tiutt  Jerusalem  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Orosadera,  he  swore  by  the  Prophet 
that  he  would  so  utterly  destroy  it  that  there  slumld  not 
remain  a  single  object  sacred  to  the  Christians. 

Within  tiuee  weeks  after  hia  installation,  Godfrey  learned 
that  the  ISgjptiaa  ttnaj,  marohing  np  the  BfoditeRanean 
■hossb  had  reached  Gaza,  anpported  by  a  nomeroas  fleet 
vUeh  sailed  up  the  eoas^  faniishing  them  with  abondsnt 
a^ies,   Afhirs  wore  an  ominous  aspect.  If  the  Cm- 
Mders  snflbred  themselves  to  be  shut  np  within  the  walls 
of  Jemsalem,  they  would  soon  be  starved  into  snrreader. 
TL«  enemy  must  be  eneountered  upon  the  open  plain 
*l(B)g  the  coast   But  fierce  diss«isions  had  been  renewed 
uumg  the  great  Ornsading  leaders  at  Jerusalem.  Bobert 
of  Kormandy  said  that  his  vow  as  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross 
had  been  accomplished  by  tiie  reseue  of  the  Holy  Sepnl- 
ofan.  Baymond  of  Toulouse  was  enraged  beoanae  he  had 
been  compelled  to  make  over  to  Godfrey  the  fratreai  of 
Dtvid,  upon  which  his  banner  had  been  &TBt  raised.  Both 
el  fli«n  refused  to  move  down  to  the  ooast.   Of  the  great 
Wadofl^  only  Tancred  and  Robert  of  Flanders  were  willing 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Oodf  r^,  who  set  ont  with  them. 
Bot  the  united  entreaties  of  the  people  and  the  clergy 


were  not  to  be  xaBlstad,  and  Bobert  of  Normandy  and 
Baym(md  hastened  alter  Gtodfr^.  The  ohapbun  of  Bay> 
mond  had  been  made  Patriarch  of  Jemsalem  in  place  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch  Simeon,  and  he  bore  with  him  wood 
of  the  Sacred  Oroes,  which  waa  held  to  be  a  sore  pledge  of 
victory.  The  entire  Obristian  force  numbered  only  6.000 
cavalry  and  15,000  foot  soldiers.  The  Uoalems,  drawn 
from  a  wide  r^on — from  the  banks  of  the  NiH  the 
confines  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  are 
said,  in  the  vtigaa  language  of  the  chroniclers,  to  have 
numbered  ''o^riads  upon  myriads,  whioU  God  slone 
oould  oonntb** 

As  the  Christian  army  approached  the  great  plain  of 
Ascalon,  they  learned  that  the  Infidels,  only  three  leagues 
distant ,  were  preparing  to  advance.  A  great  elond  of 
dust  was  seen  in  their  rear,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
was  wai  ont  to  reconnoitre.  They  found  that  this  dust 
was  raised  by  an  immense  herd  of  oamela  and  cattle  which 
were  pasturing  near.  Night  came^  and  the  enemy  had  not 
appeared.  At  dawn  of  August  14th,  the  eve  of  ths 
Assumption,  the  Christian  army  was  drawn  up  for  march. 
The  True  Cross  was  borne  thiongh  their  ranks,  so  thht  all 
might  look  upon  it  Then  fh^  began  their  advance,  with 
triumphant  shouts,  "as  if  they  were  going  to  a  joyous 
feast." 

In  two  hours  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Moslem  army 
drawn  up  near  the  seashore^  Ascalon  in  its  centre,  and  the 
wings  "  stretching  like  the  horns  of  a  stag,"  reaching  the 
mountains  on  either  side.  The  Christian  army,  formed 
into  a  solid  wedge,  drove  straight  for  the  Moslem  centra 
The  herd  (rf  cattle  which  had  been  seen  the  evoiing  be- 
fore foUoired  close  behind  them,  raising  an  immense  doud 
<rf  'dus^  whidi  led  the  Modmu  to  suppose  that  tibe  force 
coming  up<m  them  wss  fax  greater  than  it  wa^  thus  throw- 
ing them  into  donbt  and  irresolution.  Before  they  had 
time  to  discover  their  error,  the  Christian  chivalry  were 
upon  them.  The  battle  was  a  rout  from  the  first  The 
only  reeistaDoe  offered  was  from  a  band  of  6,000  Ethio- 
pians, armed  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  Cmsadera. 
Besides  a  javelin,  eaoh  had  a  heavy  ball  of  iron  attached  to 
a  long  leathern  tiiong.  Kneeling  to  fling  their  javeUn^ 
th^  sprang  to  their  feet  an4  hurted  the  baUs,  which  ooald 
be  recovered  by  means  of  the  thongs.  These  mde  missiles 
were  of  little  avail  i^nst  the  swords  and  lanoes  ol  the 
Crusaders^  and  the  resistanoe  was  bnt  momentary.  The 
whole  Moslem  army  was  soon  in  wild  flight  toward  the 
sea,  hotly  pursued  .by  their  monnted  enemiea.  Hosts  of 
them  flung  themselves  into  the  waves  and  were  drowned. 
Meanwhile  the  vessels,  seeing  the  ront,  hoisted  sail  and 
put  out  to  8e&  The  Emir  Afdahl  was  barely  able  to  make 
his  way  into  the  fortress,  from  the  ramparts  of  which  he 
looked  upon  the  slaughier.  In  impotent  rage  he  tore  hia 
beard,  cursed  Jerusalem  as  the  cause  of  all  his  disasters, 
and  reviled  Mohammed  for  having  deserted  the  true  be- 
lievers in  thdr  hour  of  need.  The  Moslem  loss  on  this 
day,  we  are  told,  was  lOO.OCK)  men,  of  whom  two-thirds 
were  drowned.  Most  likely  this  is  a  great  exaggeration  ; 
but  the  number  of  the  slain  was  only  limited  by  the  nnm- 
hex  of  sword-blows  and  lance-thrusts  which  coiUd  be  dealt 
by  the  mounted  victors  upon  the  unresisting  masses.  The 
loss  of  the  Christians  was  only  a  few  score,  among  whom 
was  not  a  single  knight 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  being  thus  established, 
most  of  the  leaders  retntned  to  Europe^  Baldwin  was  at 
Edessa,  Bobemond  at  Antioch,  and  Raymond  had  under- 
taken to  carve  out  for  himself  a  separate  principalis  upon 
the  seashore.  Only  Tancred  remained  with  Godfrey, 
whose  force  was  thus  reduced  to  800  knights  and  3.000 
foot  soldiers ;  but  such  was  the  dismay  inspired  by  tha 
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wonxt  n  WMnLLOii  ax  jurioch. 

prOKWB  of  tlM  Obxistians,  that  theaa  mre  niffldAnt  not 

on]/' to  hold  Jerrualem,  but  to  extend  the  bonndariee  of 
tha  kingdom  as  fu  u  the  Jordaa  and  along  the  oeaahore. 

Godbe7  soon  fonnd  himself  embrofled  in  a  dispnte  vith 
the  Ohnroh.  Daimbert,  Anhbisbop  of  Hsa,  had  been 
made  Papal  l^te  and  Batriaroh  of  Jerosalem,  and  thna, 
in  a  doable  sense,  was  the  head  of  the  Latin  Ohnroh  in 
Flalestind.  He  demanded  that  all  the  oonqnesta  of  the 
Oraaadota  ahoold  be  held  as  flets  of  tho  See  of  Borne,  and 
ttiatt  in  eaaa'Oodft^  dionld  die  withoat  issn^  the  King- 
dom of  Jerosalem  shonld  escheat  to  the  Pope.  The  pions 
DoCender  of  the  Tomb,  whoee  end  iraa  fast  approaching, 
raliHtantly  yielded  to  this'imperions  demand.  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  3n\y,  1100,  jnst  one  year  after  the  eaptnre 
of  Jemsalem. 

But  the  Crusading  leadeza  wore  not  disposed  to  hold 
their  flefii  nnder  an  ecdesiastioal  anmain.  They  deter- 
mined to  chooaa  a  Ung  from  amaas  thnoadvca.  The 
aelaetioii  was  praotloally  limited  to  two  men— Bohemond 
ol  Antiooh,  and  Baldwin  of  Edeaae.  Bat  before  the  ohoioe 
mm  made,  Bobemond  vas  taken  priacmer  by  an  Armenian 
chief  whose  dominions  be  had  invaded.  So  the  crown 
was  conferred  upon  Baldwin,  who,  as  brother  of  the  child- 
laaa  Godfrey,  was  properly  his  heir.  Tanored,  who  bad 
never  forgotten  the  offense  which  he  bad  reoeired  at  Tar- 
MOM,  vtfoaed  to  be  snbjeot  to  Baldwin,  and  went  to  Anti- 
ooh,  of  whidi  he  was  made  roler  daring  the  captivity  of 
hia  nnole  Bdunumd.  Baldwin,  having  made  orer  the 
Prindpalify  of  Edeaaa  to  his  oonain,  Biddwin  do  Bonrg, 
was  erowned  Kng  of  Jernaalem. 

Baldwin  J,  mled  snceeasfally  for  eighteen  yean.  He 
was  aoeoeaded  by  Baldwin  de  Boorg,  onder  tha  title  of 
Baldwin  H,  who  reigned  tweln  yean,    lltia  period. 


from  1100  to  1181,  was  the  most  pto^MOoa  em  id 
the  history  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jemalam. 

Whan  tidings  of  the  oaptore  of  the  Holy  Ctty 
maehed  Eanpei,  the  Omnding  spirit  ssrincl  in 
an  its  vigor,  and  new  «qMditi<m8  were  at  oaoe 
planned.  The  warriors  who  had  taken  part  in  this 
crowning  snooess  were  received  wUh  the  highest 
hrnum,  and  thoee  who  had  fallen  off  1^  tiie  way 
were  objects  of  scorn.  Hngh  of  Yermandois  and 
Stephm  of  Oharfaea,  who  had  basdy  deswted  at 
Antiooh,  were  shamed  into  setting  oat  again  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Other  m^des  and  adnntann 
saw  in  tiie  East  opportoaities  few  winning  prinfli- 
palities  and  kingdoma  for  Unmaelvsp.  Early  in 
1100  large  bodies  had  been  gathered  togettia; 
ocmsisting  of  Frendh,  Oasoons,  Pleming^  Oor- 
mans  and  Italians.  Among  liiair  leaders  were 
Hngh  of  Yermandois,  the  Dokes  of  Aqnilaine 
and  Bavaria,  tha  Ooonts  of  Bnignndy,  Yaidome, 
Nevera  and  Parma,  Their  namben  are  atated  at 
anywhere  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  half  a 
million  of  armed  men.  It  was  given  ont  tiiat  they 
intended  to  march  atraifl^t  on  to  Bagdad,  and 
wrest  all  Asia  from  tha  hands  of  the  foUowen  of 
the  false  prophet  They  parsned  tiie  same  general 
comse  to  the  Boephoms  which  had  bent  taken  by 
thosewho  had  preceded  thCTi.  Oossing  into  Ansa, 
they  marched  in  three  maia  bodies  EiUegeAcaUai, 
the  Saltan  of  Boom,  after  his  defeat  at  Antioob, 
had  gathered  together  his  routed  forces  and  eatab- 
lished  himself  in  the  coitro  of  hia  dominions,  hav- 
ing Iconiam  for  his  new  capital,  and  was  ready  to 
expose  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

The  first  body  of  the  Onuadsn,  nnder  the  I>iike 
of  Bnzgnndy,  ware  deloBted  and  onl  to  pieees  on 
tha  River  H^lyg.  The  seOMid,  under  the  Oonnt  of 
"Semn,  reached  ^cadea,  wlUioat  baring  learned  ttw  fiite 
of  the  Bargnndiamt.  Here  they  wen  cat  off  I7  Sillege 
Arslan.  Their  leader  and  a  few  of  his  followers  saooeeded 
in  reaching  Antioch,  a  distance  of  JHQO  miles. 

The  third  and  largest  body  of  the  Craaada^  mder 
Hugh  of  Vermandois  and  tiie  Doke  of  Bavaria,  had  almost 
reached  Heraclei^  where  they  expected  to  unite  with  tha 
Oonni  of  Nevaza.   Esra  tbey  IwuiMd  of  what  bad  befiallesi 
thsar  oomKade&  They  aoon  eama  np  wiXfy  the  Tniki^  who 
ware  ationgly  posted  on  the  oppodta  fauik  ot  a  macdqr 
stream.   The  Crusaders,  pardwd  with  thirst,  mdwd  ia 
disorder  through  the  morass  to  th»  rival;   From  the  op- 
posite bank  they  were  galled  by  showers  of  arrowa^  to 
which  th^  bad  no  means  of  reply.   Enlgbta  and  i»lgrim% 
footmen  and  women^  were  oooped  np  in  a  marshy  ^»ot^ 
where  no  array  of  battle  oould  be  formed,  but  over  which 
the  mwe  lightly-armed  Modems  eoold  pick  tbor  w^r,  and 
dioose  tlieir  own  points  of  attaok.   It  was  like  the  conflict 
between  a  ahoal  ol  awordfiah  and  a  wlnlo,   Never  was  a 
great  anny  more  thorongUy  destnqnsd.   Of  180,000  per- 
sona <rf  all  <adei%  of  wbum  fliis  diviaion  had  (HrigiaaUy 
consisted,  not  more  than  1,000  eao^wd  death  or  captivity. 
The  women,  among  whom  was  tite  Hsxgravine  of  Aaatxia, 
were  reswved  to  grace  the  barons  of  the  viotors.  Hugh 
of  Yermandois,  brother  of  the  King  of  I^nnee^  esoaped 
from  the  fi^t  severely  wounded,  and  snooeeded  in  readh- 
ing  Tazsuit  a  hnndred  miles  distant^  vhefe  ha  died  thme 
months  later,  in  October,  HOI. 

When  iha  Teauana  of  flieae  tiuae  atnlea  vara  hnng^ 
together  at  Aniio^,  they  namberad  not  mora  ttiaa  1(^000 
men.  The  bones  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mSKon  of  soldiew 
and  pilgrims  whitned  tha  plaina  o{  Asia  IDnor.  Bat  em 
tluas  fiBwremfneonanta  weia  of  Mnw  Barvioe  to  BaUiifat  I 
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Of  fax  mors  ■errioa  to  ttw  Emgdran  o^  Jonmleni  were  a 
muemlaa  of  sanl  expeditions,  wbiob  jeer  efter  year 
mre  fitted  out  for  the  Holy  Lend,  with  the  oombined 
ofajeots  of  piona  pilgrimages,  gainful  traffic  and  permanent 
eonqneet  The  maritiine  peoplea  of  Eorope,  from  the 
BaUia  to  the  Adriatio,  had  found  ont  that  it  waa  not  ueoes- 
mrj  to  mardi  throngh  the  wilda  of  Hongarj  and  Bulgaria, 
Aata  Minor  and  Boom,  in  <nder  to  reach  the  ihoreB  of  the 
HoljiMiid. 

The  Soandhunan  and  Italian  fleela  mora  than  onoe  did 
good  aenriea  to  the  flrafe  Latin  Kings  of  Jemaalmu.  Thoa, 
in  1104  a  Qenoeae  squadron  of  70  galleya  aided  in  the 
eaptnre  of  the  strong  seaport  of  Acm.  In  1109  the  diatriet 
of  Tripolis  was  in  like  manner  won.  In  1116,  Siwen,  with 
his  Norwegian  oorsairs,  enabled  Baldwin  I.  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Sidon.  Tyre  was  then  the  only  strong  point 
romaming  to  the  Moslems.  In  1124,  the  Doge  of  Yenioe. 
with  a  large  fleets  made  an  armed  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
I«nd.  He  agreed  to  aid  Baldwin  IL  in  the  oaptare  of 
T7»>  npon  oondilaon  that  half  of  the  elty  shonld  beltmg  to 
tile  VawtiBn  BepnUia  A  beleagnerment  hy  land  and 
water  ennied,  and  after  a  si^e  of  fire  months  this  last 
Moslem  stronghold  was  snrrendered  to  the  Cbrlstianp. 

At  this  time  the  Latin  dominions  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
attained  their  greateat  territorial  extent  and  highest  mili- 
taij  atrangth.  The  Kingdom  of  Jerasalem,  under  Bald- 
irin  IL,  was  almost  exaotly  conterminous  with  what  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  nnder  David.  Its  maritime 
bonndary  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  from  Gaza 
about  300  ndles  northward,  with  aa  average  tneadth 
eaifewaxd  of  about  half  as  mndk  The  Mitire  avsa  waa 
thus  less  than  half  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
the  time  of  David  the  country  must  have  been  re- 
markably  prodaotiTe,  sinc^— taking  the  lowest  report 
of  his  ill-starred  census— it  contained  1,800,000  "  val- 
iant men  that  drew  the  sword,**  indicating  that  the 
entire  population  was  not  less  than  5,000,000.  At 
the  time  of  the  Crusadea  the  population  could  soarody 
have  been  cmMighth  as  many.  The  Latin  conquer^ 
ori  ware  a  militaiy  body  fhmsb  into  this  p<^ralatton. 
tbg^  nded  the  land  upon  strictly  feudal  principles. 
It  was  dlwided  into  fiefs,  lai^er  or  smaller,  every  poe- 
KSBor  of  a  fief,  whether  large  or  small,  holding  nnder 
tenure  of  furnishing  so  many  armed  men  at  the  ser- 
vioe  of  his  feudal  lord.  These  troops  oonstitnted  the 
military  strength  of  the  kingdom.  They  numbraed 
about  2,S00  mounted  knights  and  men-at-armi^  with 
tome  four  times  aa  many  footmen.  Besides  these  were 
the  famous  military  Orders  of  the  Hospitallers  and 
Tan^ariL  The  enltivatora  of  the  soil  were  mosUy 
akfea  or  serfl  A  fixed  money  valne  was  plaoed  upon 
ibflssi  A  slave  was  leokoned  at  the  same  inios  aa  a 
Wood,  or  half  that  of  a  war-horsa 

North  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  the  Count- 
ih^  of  Tripolis,  nominally  a  feudatory ;  then  came 
the  independent  Principality  of  Antioch.  Far  to  the 
Mst,  and  surrounded  on  all  aides  by  Moslem  Statea, 
vas  the  Prindpalify  of  Edeasa,  beyond  the  Duphiates. 

All  the  Moslem  lands  from  the  Tigris  to  the  bor- 
^fn  of  Egypt  were  nominally  under  the  sway  ot  the 
Odiph  of  Bagdad.  But  at  tiiia  period,  the  supreme 
povsr  waa  soaroely  mwe  than  nominal  Dynasty 
*fW  dynasty  bad  risen  and  fallen  ainoe  the  days  of 
Baronn-aL'fiaohid.  Petty  chiefs  made  themselves 
pnatieally  independent ;  quarreled  and  fought  with 
neh  other,  tiieir  numbers  and  power  varying  from 
7«rto  year.  It  waa  to  these  disunions,  quite  aa  much 
« to  the  ability  of  its  Christian  mlexs,  that  the  Frinoi- 
.  PiU^ofEdeMaowedifcihaU-oentnry  ofesistenoe. 


Jooelyn  de  Oonrteoay,  Uie  third  itf  the  ChriffUaa  ndnoaa 
of  Edessa,  died  about  1140,  and  was  sneoeeded      lus  aon 

Jooelyn,  a  feeble  young  man,  who  gave  himself  up  to  sloth 
and  sensual  indulgences.  About  this  time  Zengoi,  an 
adventurous  Eoordish  chieftain,  was  Sultan  of  HosuL  He 
eximided  his  sway  as  far  as  Aleppo,  and  was  ^>parently 
meditating  the  oonqueat  of  Damascus  toward  whidi  he 
waa  marehing.  He  suddenly  tamed  around,  and  withont 
warning  appeared  before  the  walla  of  Edessa.  The  mty 
waa  eqptnred  at  the  eloae  of  114^  a  lai^  number  of  ita 
inhaUtanta  being  massacred. 

When  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  first  Christian  conquest 
from  the  Moslems  reached  Europe,  they  aroused  a  mingled 
feeling  of  grief  and  rage,  and  gave  a  new  life  to  the  almost 
extinct  Crusading  spirit,  which  Pope  after  Pope  had  vainly 
striven  to  revive.  The  fall  of  Edessa  foreboded  a  general 
warfare  against  all  the  Christian  possesairas  in  Palestine, 
and  the  possible  recovery  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  by  the  Moslems. 

No  man  was  more  deeply  moved  the  tidings  than  was 
Bernard,  Abbot  of  Ohdrvanlx,  in  Franoa.  He  was  the 
very  foremost  man  of  his  time,  whom  the  Cbureh  has  fitly 
oanonioed.  Bom  of  a  noble  family,  and  devoted  by  his 
mothmr  to  the  religious  life,  he  entered  the  cloister  at  an 
early  age,  chooaing  the  Order  whose  roles  were  the  most 
asoetia  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  foxmded  the  Monas- 
tery of  Ckirvanlx,  of  which  he  became  the  first  abbot  The 
fame  of  bis  auataritieB,  his  poety.  Us  baming  and  elo- 
quene^qmad throned alllands.  Atthirfybabeoamothe 
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chief  Bdviaar  of  ?op«  Innooent  IL,  and  held  that  poeitioii 
under  three  snooeasive  pontifioates.  He  took  upon  him- 
self; hy  divine  diiMtion^  as  he  believed,  a  nev  Onuade ;  to 
be  all  and  nlore  than  all  that  Peter  had  been  half  a  oentnzy 
beforft,  If  it  had  hem  a  worthy  Ohzistian  work  to  reaoae 
fhtt  BoXf  Sepalehio  from  infidel  proZanaiioii,  it  was  a 
noUer  one  to  prevent  its  again  telling  into  the  hondi  of 
the  blasphemers. 

Engeniiui  in.,  now  Pope,  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
thia  floheme.  A  oonnoil  was  sommoned  to  meet  at  Ver- 
selaj,  in  Franc&  The  Pope  oonld  not  be  present  in  person, 
bnt  he  sent  a  letter  in  which  he  promised  to  those  who 
shonld  embark  in  the  Holy  War  all  the  spiritual  blessing 
whiob  Urban  had  promised  to  the  first  Soldiers  of  the 
Cross.  Thos  armed,  Bernard,  on  Easter  Day,  1146,  first 
foUy  nnfblded  his  gnat  dedgn,  for  which  he  bad  already 
paved  the  way  in  a  mm  private  maimer. 

His  difloonise  was  a  maaterpieee  of  doqnenoe.  There 
wu  one  man  upon  whom  his  impassioned  wmds  fell  with 
flpeoial  weight  This  was  Lonis  YIL,  Eing  of  France, 
perhaps  the  first  French  King  for  generationB  who  really 
deserved  that  title.  His  predeoessors  npon  the  throne  had 
held  less  real  power  and  smaller  possessions  than  many  of 
their  great  feudatories.  His  otherwise  nnfortnnate  mar- 
riage with  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine  had  made  him  master  of 
wide  domains,  and  he  had  broaght  bis  tnrbolent  barons 
into  foil  solution.  Measnred  by  the  standard  ot  his 
age—perhaps  by  that  of  most  ages— be  was  a  faat  mooaidi. 
At  all  evenli^  he  had  a  oonamenoe^  and  upon  that  oon- 
■oienoe  lay  the  burden  of  blood.  Theobald,  Ooimt  of 
Champagne,  had  fonr  years  before  resisted  his  authority, 
and  Iiouis  had  stormed  his  town  of  Vttry.  The  terrified 
inhabitants  fled  for  refage  to  the  church  ;  fire  had  been 
set  to  the  town  ;  the  fiames  extended  to  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  all  within  it— men,  women  and  children,  1,800  in  all 
— were  burned  alive.  The  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  charred 
corpses  haunted  his  imagination,  and  he  had  already 
meditated  an  expiatory  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Ohrist 
Now  the  assnranoeof  tiie  Hofy  Father  had  opened  tiie  way 
for  the  attainment  of  absdnte  pardon  and  absolnttoir  for 
this  deed  of  blood,  he  no  longer  hesitated.  On  that  Easter 
Day  he  assnmed  the  cross,  and  at  once  set  aboat  prepara- 
tions to  equip  a  powerfnl  army  for  the  mighty  work  for 
which  Bernard  was  pleading. 

This  Grusade,  in  Uie  mind  of  Bernard,  was  to  be  no 
mere  desnltory  enterprise,  carried  on  by  individual  zeal, 
but  should  be  the  work  of  united  Christendom.  One 
«ther  monaroh  must  be  won  over.  This  was  Oonrad  IL, 
Emperor  of  Qermany,  and  to  him  Bernard 'to<di  his  way. 
The  Emperor  was  hard  to  be  moved.  .The  most  which 
oonld  be  gained  fKnn  him  was  that  be  would  oonsider  the 
matter  and  give  his  final  answer  the  next  day,  which  was 
Christmas. 

On  that  Christmas  mom  Bernard  delivered  a  memorable 
discourse,  aimed  directly  at  the  Emperor.  He  depicted 
the  terrors  of  that  awful  di^  when  all  mankind  should  be 
gathered  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Son  of  God,  to 
answer  not  cmly  for  what  fhey  had  done^  but  for  what 
they  had  left  nndom  He  warned  the  Emperor  to  be- 
fiiink  himself  what  answer  he  would  give,  should  it  be  so 
that  through  his  debult  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  had 
snfi'ered  shonld  again  be  defiled,  and  the  Cmcifled  One  be 
again  put  to  shame.  The  Emperor  was'  overborne  by 
these  appeals,  and  gav%  the  irrevocable  promise.  The 
words  had  scarcely  passed  his  hps  when  Bernard  placed 
the  sacred  badge  nx>on  the  shoulder  of  his  convert 

Thus  the  two  most  potent  monarohs  of  Christendom 
were  pledged  to  th^  new  Crnsada  Kumerous  adventurers 
from  England  and  Italy  flocked  to  their  standards ;  and 


before  the  Spring  had  passed,  the  armies  of  Ftanoe  and 
Germany  were  ready  to  begin  their  march.  The  Qernuni 
rendezvoused  at  Batisbon,  the  Fzmdk  at  Mainz,  Each 
monarch  had  70^000  eavaby,  and  twice  as  many  infutij. 
Besides  these  were  an  immense  niimber  of  unarmed  pil- 
grims, women  end  ohildren ;  for  ho  one  dreamed  that  the 
long  jonm^  would  be  oQier  than  an  mK^qsosed  Suouner 
march. 

The  Germans  moved  first  Conrad  had  uaxi  to  tha 
Greek  Emperor,  Manuel  Comnenus,  asking  a  free  pasaago 
through  his  dominions,  and  the  right  to  purchase  sapplies 
for  his  army  by  the  way.  Manuel  promised  all  that  wu 
asked  ;  bnt  the  promises  were  ill-kept  end  Conrad  reached 
the  Bosphorus  in  grim  humor.  He  refused  to  go  to  Oon. 
atantioople  for  an  interview  with  Manuel,  bnt  sdleaJy 
orosaed  tlie  narrow  atrait^  and  began  hie  march'  throagh 
Asia  Uittor.  The  route  which  he  took  was  ill-advised. 
The  Latin  ohromlcleni  say  that  he  was  purposely  mided 
by  guides  furnished  to  him  by  the  QreekEmp^r.  Otboa 
say  that  he  was  directed  only  by  his  own  ignorant  oaprioe. 
In  either  case  it  is  certain  that  the  wily  Gfreek  was  rejoiced 
at  the  disasters  which  soon  befell  tije  Crusaders. 

The  French  army  soon  reached  the  Basphomi;  crossed 
over  and  set  out  toward  Kioeea,  which  had  remained  in  Uie 
hands  of  the  Greeks  ever  since  they  had  ounningly  gaiaed 
possessitm  of  it  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Crusade.  Tie 
Greeks  had  fed  them  ^th  fabulons  storiee  of  grest  sso- 
oessea  won  bjr  the  Germans.  Louis  was  encamped  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Asoanins,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  aixiral 
of  Ooitad  with  only  a  remnant  of  his  fcarce.  The  Gomani 
had  become  entangled  among  impassable  mountain  defllee, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Snltan  of  loonium,  and 
out  off  in  detail  Conrad  had  made  his  way  faab^  bnt  had 
with  him  barely  a  tenth  part  of  his  men. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Orusaden  was  to  march  bank  to 
Constantinople,  and  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  treaoberoos 
Greek  Emperor.  But  Louis  decided  otherwise.  It  was 
not  fittdng,  he  said,  that  the  Soldien  of  the  Orooi  should 
pause  to  avuige  their  own  private  wrongs  while  the  eautt 
of  the  Bedemner  waa  still  in  p^l  in  the  Holy  Land. 

So  it  was  resolved  to  march  toward  Antioch  by  another 
route,  keeping  near  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  They 
passed  Smyrna,  and  reached  Ephesus.  Here  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Conrad  should  embark  his  worn  remnant  by 
sea,  while  the  yet  unwasted  force  of  Louis  shonld  puisne 
their  way  by  land  through  the  mountain  ranges  of  Fisidia 
The  French  had  not  gone  many  leagues  befcwe  they 
reached  the  winding  Meander.  The  Turks  endeavored  to 
prevent  the  flroBainft  bnt  suffored  a  ognal  defeat  end  di» 
appeared  tt(m  the  front  This  eaey  victory  inspired  tba 
C^ristiani  with  a  nub  oonfidenoe  which  was  to  oost  thsm 
dear. 

The  vanguard  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  last  and  wont 
of  the  terrible  defiles,  withont  seeing  an  enemy  before 
them  or  npon  the  high  cliffs  which  overhung  the  nanov 
gorge.  Their  commander  had  been  ordered  to  halt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge,  until  the  rear,  with  whom  was  Looii^ 
should  oome  ap;,  The  ground  was  unfavorable  for  aa  en- 
campment ;  but  Stem  it  they  eonld  look  down  upon  a 
lov^  va^ey.  The  commander,  at  the  urgency  of  the 
pleasure-loving  Qneen  Eleanor,  pnahed  on ;  and  thns  QkS 
army  of  the  Cmaaders  was  divided  into  two  parte. 

Ignorant  of  all  this,  the  rear  division  entered  Uie  gorge. 
Soon  armed  men  were  seen  upon  the  cIi£Gi  on  either  sida 
The  French  took  them  tor  their  own  oomrades,  who  wen 
guarding  the  i^aa.  Bat  they  were  quickly  nndeoeived. 
Hnge  rooks  were  rolled  down  upon  them,  and  showers  of 
arrows  shot  into  their  ranks  from  a  foe  almoet  unseen  aad 
wholly  nnasseiUMeb   The  King  himself  barely  soeoeeded 
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in  making  hit  way  through  the  defll«  tmder  the  oover  of 
darkoMB. 

Winter  was  approaohlng.  Antioeh  waa  three  hnndred 
Bdlea  mnf,  and  it  waa  dear  that  tlum  was  no  hope  at  this 
Mason  of  making  the  long  march  hy  land.  The  armj 
headed  for  the  sea,  and  reached  the  little  port  of  Attalia, 
upon  a  gnlf  of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  region  was  a  sort  of  debatable  gronnd  between  the 
ChristiaDS  and  the  Tnrka,  the  town  itself  being  held  by 
the  Oreeka  There  were  here  no  Tessas  npon  which  they 
conld  embark,  and  the  Gmsaders  soflTered  terribly  Acorn 
iunine  and  pestUenee.  At  length  a  few  vessels  wec^  pro- 
eared  ;  bot  thej  were  oily  anffident  to  oonrey  the  noUes 
and  kidghta.  Foot  sd^na  and  ^Igrima  were  abandoned 
on  the  shore,  and  all  of  them  perished  from  famine,  pesti- 
lenoe,  and  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  Turks  and  the  scarcely 
less  hostile  Greeks,  who  made  common  cause  against  those 
whom  they  had  oome  to  look  npon  as  a  oommon  focu 

Lotiis  reached  the  coast  of  Syria  without  further  obsta- 
(Ae,  and  in  Msroh,  1118,  went  to  Antiooh.  It  was  ten 
months  since  he  had  set  ont  from  his  own  dominions. 
Daring  that  time  he  had  lost  more  than  three-fourths  of 
Us  gallafit  army.  He  remained  some  time  at  Antiodi, 
now  a  gay  and  Inxnriona  dfy,  where  Qoeot  Eleanor  made 
hendf  notorions  for  her  open  gallantriea 

Btni,  the  united  forces  of  Oonrad  and  Lonis  formed  a 
formidable  body,  capable  of  peifonning  great  aohiere- 
msnts.  At  Acre  a  eonncil  was  hdd  between  Lonis  and 
Conrad  and  Baldwin  UL  of  Jemsolem.  It  was  agreed 
that  Edesaa  should  be  left  to  its  fote,  and  that  their  efforts 
should  be' directed  to  the  oonqnest  ot  Damascus, 

This  ancient  oi^,  whose  history  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
timss  of  Abraham,  was  then  in  the  pcMsession  of  Nour- 
lediui  the  brother  and  anccessftt  of  that  Zengni  who  had 
flftptned  Edeaaa,  and  was  feebly  fortified,  aoorading  to  the 
ideas  of  the  day.  It  waa  ioTested  by  the  oombined  forces 
of  France^  Oermany  pad  Jerusalem,  and  no  cme  doabted 
that  it  would  be  speedfly  taken.  Quarrels  spinng  up  as  to 
who  should  have  it,  and  before  these  oonld  be  settled,  tid- 
ings came  that  Nourredin  was  approaching  with  a  lai^e 
force  tea  its  relief.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  was  treachery 
among  the  Christian  leaders,  each  preferring  tiiat  it  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  rather  than  be 
awarded  to  any  Ohristian  except  himselL  At  all  events, 
the  siege  waa  ignominioualy  abandoned,  and  the  besiegers 
ntomed  to  Jemsalem. 

B  was  at  tikis  si^  that  we  first  meet  with  the  name  of 
one  who  fwty  years  after  was  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  thd^Omeades.  The  commander  of  Damaaoaa 
Tas  Ayoub,  or  Job,  a  Eoordish  chieftain  whose  fortalice 
lay  beyond  the  Tigris.  With  him  was  his  son,  a  boy  of 
twdve,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  nnder  the  name 
otSsladin. 

Oonrad  of  Qermany,  whose  heart  was  never  in  the  Cru- 
sade, retnmed  to  Europe  early  in  1119 ;  Louis  of  France 
remained  In  Palestine  a  few  months  longer.  This  great 
enterprise  from  whioh  so  mnoh  hod  been  expected,  accom- 
plished nothing.  Bemsrd  was  ont  to  the  heart  at  the  re- 
salt.  He  conld  aocouat  for  it  only  by  supposing  that  the 
Tioea  of  the  Gmsaders  had  rendered  them  nnworthy  of 
being  God*s  instruments  in  a  work  so  holy.  John,  a 
brother  monk,  took  a  view  of  it  more  in  accordance  with 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Every  one  who  had  died  in 
little  or  on  the  march,  had  passed  away  with  tli^uksgiving 
upon  his  lips  that  he  was  thus  freed  from  the  evils  and 
temptationa  of  this  sinfnl  world,  and  that  in  a  few  moments 
he  vonld  be  with  the  saints  in  paradise^  without  having 
imd^oQS  the  pains  of  puigatory,  for  ao  the  Holy  Fst^ 
lad  said.  Nay,  the  Messed  Apostles  Fetor  and  VnH  had 


appeared  to  him  in  vision  with  the  asanranoB  that  the 
places  in  the  celestial  hosts,  long  vacant  by  the  d^eotion 
of  the  fallen  angels,  mra  now  filled  np  by  the  B|^ti  of  the 
departed  Gmsaders. 

Then  is  oiw  mae  episode  in  the  history  of  Edesss. 
Dorii^  the  time  of  this  Crusade,  and  while  tiie  attention 
of  the  Moslems  was  turned  elsewhere,  the  young  Jooefyn 
had  retaken  possession  of  the  city ;  but  the  castle,  stron^y 
garrisoned,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  Nour- 
redin  now  turned  upon  it  The  Christians,  finding  that 
the  city  must  soon  fall,  attempted  to  cut  their  way  through 
tiie  beaieg«a.  The  garrison  ot  the  dtadel  flnng  thwnsdvea 
npon  thdr  xeur,  and  ot  all  the  inhabitwts  not  more  than 
1,000  escaped.  Nonrredin  took  fearfnl  m^eansv  for 
this  rebellion.  Of  the  population  16.000  were  danghtered 
and  80,000  sold  as  slaves. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  the  affairs  of  the  East  present 
a  scene  of  chaos.  The  things  which  especially  concern 
our  present  purpose  are  that  Nonrredin  firmly  established 
himself  as  Saltan  of  Damascus  and  of  all  the  region  thenoe 
to  the  Tigris ;  that  in  time  he  b^n  to  look  toward  estab- 
lishing his  dominion  over  Egypt,  where  the  sovereign^  ot 
the  Fatimite  oaliphs  had  become  merely  nominal,  all  power 
being  ezerdaed  by  any  one  who  eonld  selae  upon  the  post 
of  vizier.  It  happened  in  1168  that  there  -wen  two  men 
fighting  for  the  vidership,  and  the  one  who  waa  wonted 
invoked  the  dd  of  the  Saltan  of  Damascus,  who  sent 
thither  his  favorite  lieutenant,  Shiracouh,  the  uncle  of 
Saladin.  The  other  paity  applied  for  dd  to  Almeric, 
King  of  Jerusdem ;  and  thus  the  two  States  became 
embroiled  upon  the  Nile.  In  time  they  made  peace.  The 
Fatimite  dynasty  was  set  adde,  and  Shiracouh  was  made 
vizier  nnder  Nonrredin.  He  died  aoon  after,  and  SaUdin 
was  appdnted  in  his  plaoe,  Nonrredin,  one  of  the  great- 
est names  in  Modem  histuy*  asromed  to  Odiphate  ot 
Bi^dad.   He  died  in  1173,  leaving  only  as.  infant  son.  . 

Saladin  soon  made  himsdt  red  master  ot  all  the  Modem 
world,  but  nominally  as  the  vizier  of  the  infant  Gdiph. 
His  rule  in  1185  extended  from  far  beyond  the  Nile  to 
and  beyond  the  Tigris,  embradng  much  of  what  we  call 
the  Barbaiy  States,  Arabia,  and  three-fourths  of  the  present 
Turkey  In  Asia,  intermpted  only  by  the  little  Kingdtnn  of 
Jerasdem. 

Sdadin  waa  a  Moslem  ot  the  Modems.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  noted  tot  his  addiction  to  the  Inxurions  pleas- 
ures of  Eastern  onstom.  In  manhood  he  lived  an  almost 
ascetio  life.  Though  sometimes  giving  way  to  sudden  out- 
bursts of  passion,  he  was,  as  a  mie,  jtast  and  dement,  and 
dways  faithful  to  his  plighted  word.  To  a  monarch  thus 
ambitious  and  devout^  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem— a  dty 
scarcely  leas  holy  in  Moslem  than  in  Christian  oyee— must 
have  seemed  a  work  to  be  achieved. 

A  fair  pretext  for  this  conquest  soon  presented  itsdf. 
Raymond  of  Ohatiilon,  a  Ohristian  soldier  ot  fortune,  had 
siezed  a  strong  fortress  npon  the  verge  of  the  Arabian 
desert»  from  whioh  he  phmdered  tiie  Moslem  ouavans  on 
their  way  to  Meooa  and  Medina,  and  even  menaced  the 
^Msred  dttes  <rf  Islam.  SaUdin  demanded  redress  from 
the  feeble  Gny  of  Lnsignan,  who  had  become  King  of 
Jeruadem,  for  no  other  reason  Uian  that  his  handsome 
person  had  won  the  favor  of  Sibylla,  the  widowed  sister  of 
Bddwin  v.,  "  the  leper.''  Redress  was  refused,  and  Sala- 
din, at  the  head  ot  a  picked  army  of  80,000  men,  marched 
into  Fdestine.    Guy  undertook  to  stay  his  advance. 

The  armies  met  on  July  4th,  1187,  near  the  Lake  ot 
Tiberias.  After  two  days  ot  hard  fighting  the  Ghristiana 
were  rented  with  a  loss  of  80,000  men,  killed  and  oap- 
tored.  Among  the  pristmen  were  Ludgnan,  and  230 
Knight  Templars. 
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Sabdin  reoeiTed  the  King  of  Jentsalem  with  lofty  coar- 
t«^,  and  vith  hii  own  hand  gave  him  a  onp  of  water,  an 
asnued  pledge  of  etletj.  But  when  B^inald  would 
have  taken  the  cap,  Saladin  dashed  it  from  hia  hand,  saj- 
ing  that,  for  iDoh  as  him  there  was  but  one  ohoioe — the 
Koran  or  death.  He  refnaed  to  abjure  his  faith,  and  at  a 
signal  from  Saladin,  a  smgle  stroke  from  a  soimetar  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.  The  same  altematlTe  was  pre- 
sented to  eaoh  of  the  Templars.  Each  of  tlpem  made  the 
same  replj,  and  all  of  them  shared  the  fat^  of  Reginald. 

All  the  fortresses  along  the  sea,  with  th«  exception  of 
'Sjnt  opened  their  gates,  and  the  Tictorioas  Saladin  tamed 
his  march  upon  Jemsalem. 

When  Saladin  appeared  before  the  Holy  City,  he  de- 


wonld  mete  ont  to  the  ChristianB  that  fate  which  they  bad 
doomed  to  the  Moslems— death  or  slavery.  Tba  deputt* 
tion  conld  only  beg  for  mercy,  and  left  him  to  delibente 
npon  his  terms.  The  wrath  of  Saladin  hM  sbated,  asd  b« 
said  that  no  blood  should  be  shad.  The  nobles  mi 
knighti  shoold  go  free ;  all  others  shonld  be  held  to  nii' 
som — ten  crowns  of  gold  for  a  man,  five  for  a  womaoAfld 
one  for  a  child  ;  otherwise  they  would  be  add  u  sum, 
The  Christiatis  had  no  ohoioe  but  to  aocep^  these  oondi- 
tions,  which  were  indeed  mbre  lenient  than  they  dand  to 
hope,  and  Jerosalem  was  snirendered  on  October  2d,  1187 
— eighfy-eight  years  after  ita  bloody  oaptme  by  the  flat 
Cmsadet^ 

Five  days  were  granted  for  the  people  to  ^ra  the  dtf. 


TO 


tarn  Dirxxu  or  asoaloh. 


manded  its  sorrender.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  defile 
by  blood  a  spot  sacred  alike  to  Moslems  and  Christians. 
It  the  city  were  peaceably  snrrendered,  the  lives  of  all 
should  be  spared.  Jerosalem  mnst  be  evaooated  by  the 
Christians.  The  foreigners  mnst  leave  Palestine  within 
forty  days  ;  bnt  for  the  others  he  would  provide  homes  in 
other  parts  of  Syria,  and  he  would  in  the  meantime  pro- 
vide for  their  necessities.  This  offer  was  haughtily  rejected, 
and  the  si^e  was  vigorously  pleased  and  fiercely  oppoeed. 

In  two  weeks  it  was  clear  to  all  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Saladin  with  a 
proposition  to  snrrender  npon  the  terms  which  had  been 
proponed.  He  was  in  angry  mood,  for  the  siege  had  coet 
him  many  lives.  He  aternly  replied  that  be  had  sworn 
by  the  Prophet  that  when  the  ci^  fell  Into  hia  hands  ho 


Saladin  was  moved  with  pity  as  be  saw  the  long  liM 
marching  ont  Qaeen  Sibylla  and  her  attendants  ware 
brongbt  to  his.  tent  He  received  them  with  Orintsl 
dignity,  and  dismissed  them  with  presents.  The  laasom 
of  some  of  the  others  was  remitted,  that  of  many  reduced, 
Bo  that  ont  of  100,0(K)  only  about  10,000  were  conaigDed 
to  alavery.  These,  it  may  be  presumed,  belonged  to  the 
Latin  race  and  faith. ' 

Five  doj-s  after  the  surrender,  Saladin  msde  his  triumpbil 
entgry  int^  Jerusalem.  His  first  care  was  to  puriff  tbs 
Mosque  of  Otnar,  wHioh  bad  been  converted  into  a  CbiiA- 
ian  <:^nrch.  The  great  golden  cross  which  had  replsoed 
the  orescent  upon  its  lofty  dome  was  hurled  from  its  pl«» 
and  dragged  ignominioualy  through  the  streets,  amidit 
the  ahonts  of  the  exultant  Moslems  and  the  sola  of  the 
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Chrutuni.  The  paTementa  of  the  moaqae  irere  vashed, 
ind  the  walla  sprinUed  with  rose-water  from  the  gardena 
of  Damaaons ;  ■■j|io  the  Baared  edifice,  **  pnrifled  from  the 
dcAlamflnt  of  thofekten  of  stonea,"  was  onoe  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  woiahip  of  the  one  Qod  and  Mohammed  Hia 
Prophet 

With  the  Tecaptnre  of  the  Holy  Oil?  the  lloalema, 
the  aecond  period  of  the  hiatory  of  the  Cnuadea  oomea  to 
an  end.  The  ELingdom  of  Jernaalem.  aft^r  an  exiatenoe  of 
eightj-eight  years,  henceforth  was  merely  a  name.  An- 
other century  of  Cnuadea  indeed  followed,  ^waated  in  vain 
eflbrts  to  re-eatabliah  the  Latin  dominion  m  Palestine  and 
to  oTertbrow  the  Hoalem  power  in  Asia  and  Airioa. 


BEOS  AND  BEODINa 
Wx  take  it  for  granted  that  a  point  of  equal  importance 

with  Che  form  of  the  bedstead  ia  iti  comfort ;  bnt  thia  must 

atvajs  be  left 

to  the  dedaion 

ofitaoGonpaulL 

Some  i>eople 

prefer  bada  and 

pQknra  of  an 

adamantine 

hard  n  es  B, 

oOwca  of  ft  Inx- 

miooa  aoftneaa, 

WJbm  extreme 

ii  bid,  in  my 

OffaSoB.   Ajb  a 

xdih  howOTer, 

I  ihonld  have 

tk«  BaUreaseB 

for  dhildien'a 

Qieiaiher  hard 

— a  firm  borae* 

hair  on  the  top 

at  a  wool  mat- 

tiaaa  -and  chil- 

draa'a  pillows 

Aoidd  alwaya 

b*  low.  Borne 

people  heap 

badelotbea 

orcr  their  sleep* 

lug  children ; 

bat  I  am  snre 

tiiis  is  a  bad 

^an.  I  would 

always  take  care  that  a  child  was^qnite  warm  enongh,  espe- 
cially when  it  gets  into  bed  of  a  Winter's  night ;  bat  after  a 

good  tempeiatnre  haa  been  eBtablished  I  wonld  remore  the 

edza  wraps,  and  aceostom  the  child  to  sleep  witii  light  oov- 

edofl^  A  Ufcfle  flannel  jacket  for  a  young  child  who  throws 

iti  arms  ontside  the  beddothea  is  a  good  plan,  and  saves 
many  a  cough  or  cold.  In  the  case  of  a  delicate, 

diilly  child,  I  woold  even  recommend  a  flannel  bed-gown 
or  draaing-E^wn  to  sleep  in  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  for  it 
aarea  a  weight  of  clothes  over  them.  -I  never  nse  a  qnilt 
•t  ni£^t  for  children — it  keeps  in  the  heat  too  much  ;  bnt 
Uaaketa  of  the  best  possible  quality  are  a  great  advantage, 
the  cheap  ones  are  heavy,  and  not  nearly  so  warm,  whereas 
a  good  expensive  blanket  not  only  wears  twice  as  long,  but 
is  Braeh  more  light  and  wholtiaome  as  a  covering.  Nor 
TDold  I  pennit  soft  piUowB ;  of  coarse  there  ia  a  medium 
between  a  floff  of  down  and  a  stone,  ond  it  is  jnst  a  medium 
pillow  I  should  recommend  for  young  children  and  grow- 
ing gidi  and  boys. 


THx  tMomr  WAU.  or  jaausuBii. 


The  fondest  and  fossieBt  parents  do  not  always  under- 
stand  that  on  the  moat  careful  attention  to  some  such  sim- 
pie  rales  depend  the  atraightness  of  their  ohildrcm's  apineii^ 
the  strength  of  their  young  elastic  limbfl^  theia  freedom 
from  oolda  and  conghs,  and  in  fact  their  gener%{  health. 
Often  the  daylight  hours  are  weighted  by  a  heavy  mass  of 
roles  and  regulations ;  but  few  consider  that  half  of  a 
young  child's  Hfp  should  be  spent  in  its  bed.  So  that 
unless  the  atnc^here  of  the  room  they  sleep  in,  the 
quEdity  of  the  bed  they  lie  on,  and  tiie  texture  of  the 
clothes  whicli  cover  them  are  taken  into  consideration,  it 
is  only  half  their  exiatenoe  which  is  being  oared  for. 

All  bedsteads  are  healthier  for  being  as  low  as  possible^ 
thus  insuring  a  better  circulation  of  air  above  the  sleeper's 
face,  and  doing  away  with  the  untidy  possibili^  of  keep- 
ing boxes  or  carpet-bags  under  the  bedstead.  There  should 
not  be  valance  to  any  bedstead.  In  the  daytime  an  ample 
qailt  thrown  over  the  bedding  will  be  quite  drapery 

enough,  and  at 
night  it  ia  just 
as  well  to  have 
a  current  of  air 
beneath  the 
frame  of  the 
bed.  The  new 
spring  mat- 
tresses are  very 
nearly  perfect 
as  regards  the 
elasticity  which 
is  so  necessary 
in  a  oouob,  and 
they  oan  be 
suited  to  all 
tastes  by  hav- 
ing either  soft 
or  hard  horse- 
hair or  finely 
picked  wool 
mattresses  on 
the  top  of  them. 
Whenever  it  is 
possiblelwottld 
have  children 
put  to  slees^ 
separate  berT- 
steads,  even  if 
they  like  to 
have  them  olose 
together. 

In  many  oases,  however,  where  economy  of  space  and 
weight  has  to  be  considered,  I  would  recommend  a  new 
sort  of  elastic  mattreea  whioh  can  easily  be  fixed  to  any 
bedstead.  It  resembles  a  ooatof  mail  more  than  anything 
else,  and  possesses  the  triple  merit  in  these  traveling  daya 
of  being  cool,  clean  and  portable. 

The  frowsy  old  feather-bed  of  one's  infancy  has  so  com- 
pletely gone  out  of  &vor  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
place  one  more  stone  on  the  cairn  of  abuse  already  raised 
over  it  by  doctors'  and  nnrsea'  handa  A  couple  of  thick 
mattresses,  one  of  horsehair  and  one  of  wool,  will  make  as 
soft  and  comfortable  a  bed  as  any  one  need  wish  for. 

Instead  of  ourtaina,  which  the  modem  form  of  bedstead 
renders  incongruous  and  impossible,  screens  on  either  side 
of  the  bed  are  a  much  prettier  and  more  healthy  aubatitute, 
I  like  screens  inmienaely  ;  they  insure  privacy,  th^  keep 
out  the  light  if  necessary,  and  are  a  great  improvement  to 
the  look  of  any  room.  It  ia  scarcely  neoessary  to  say  they 
should  suit  its  style  of  decoration.  II  you  m  ascimging  ft 
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Wtyt  okl-fuhioned  room,  then  let  yom  soreeiu  be  of  old 
Dntdb  leatiier— erf  vhioh  beantiAil  fngmente  ue  to  be 
fonnd— with  ft  gronndirark  whleh  earn  (mlj  be  deaoribed 
by  paiadozet,  for  it  h  at  (moe  aolld  and  lights  aombre  and 
gaj.  Any  cme  who  has  seen  those  old  stamped  leather 
screens  of  a  poouliar  sea-green  bine,  with  ft  raised  doll 
gold  Azabeeqne  design  on  them,  will  know  what  I  mean. 
There  are  also  beaatifol  old  Indian  or  Japan  laoqnered 
screens,  light,  ftnd  with  very  little  pattern  on  them ;  eren 
imitation  ones  of  Indiftn  pattern  paper  are  admissible  to 
narrow  pnzMS^  but  anything  real  is  always  much  more 
aatisfRotcay. 


AH  maTXBJS  rAsroY. 

Am*  &U  J'<9aMM  • 

O  ru,  fair  Koon, 
VbIte*OEbed  lu  heavan  of  amettiyst. 
Caught  In  a  mesh  of  silver  mist. 

And  deeply  holdan, 
As  gleams  some  preelons  gem  whose  bUse, 
Breaks  the  tranBlnoent  silken  maze 

Arouid  it  folden— 
Bo  Bhlne  thy  mlat-enmingied  ray* 

la  SpringUme  splendor. 
Softly  tandwl 

AVBSXBBH  TASrOT. 
L 

0  whlte-browed  Ooddoes  aresoent-oroxtrned, 

The  nlght-dewB  silver  hUl  and  lea, 
And  all  the  world  doth  toaft  for  thee— 
Thy  obariot  Uogeis,  and  no  sonnd 

01  its  swift  ooming  floats  to  me. 

IL 

The  air  Is  hushed,  and  Irat  the  breath 
Of  leaves  towmormaiing  la  heard, 
As  thoofl^  Dodona^  oaks  were  stirred 
To  prophesy  of  woe  and  death. 
Or  ns  tiie  note  of  wondering  dove, 
Were  telling  grief  Instead  of  love— 
"Lean  down,  tbon  fairer  than  the  mom," 
TMm  Is  thtfr  prayer,  O  heaven-bom  I 

nx. 

This  Is  my  prayer,  for  alt  onseen 

I  see  Endymlon's  pillowed  head— 
The  dewdrops  kiss  his  brow  Instead 
Of  thy  soft  breath,  0  veUAd  Qaeen  I 
'Deeoending  In  thy  stainless  grooe,  ^ 
Dawn  with  thy  love-Qlnmined  fooe, 
Uild  maiden-moon,  on  him  alone, 
And  make  bis  heatt  for  aye  thine  own; 
Bat  let  thy  diadem  of  light 
brodlote  oar  w<n4d  of  night 

IV. 

Mow  e'en  the  lanrel-leaves  are  still. 
The  nymphs  have  cei^sed  their  sylvan  donee, 
And  left  the  sleeping  youth  in  tranoe 
Of  star-like  beonty  on  the  hlU;  .. 
But  roses  hloom  In  sleepless  gloom—  - 
They  watch  and  wake  for  thy  sweet  sake, 
Tet  slow-ot-eor,  they  oannot  hear 
Thy  words  meant  for  Bndymton'a  own— 
Where  art  thou  fimon  t 

But  look  and  faarkl 

Adown  the  dark  , 

With  star-dnst  strewn. 
Afar  the  mllk-whlte  steeds  oppeor— 
O  whlte-lwowed  Ooddess  eresoent-eiowned, 
Dcawneorl  draw  near! 


CoKDwa  yooraelt  ao  as  to  desenre  the  bast  that  oan  ooma 
to  yon*  and  the  ctmsoioasness  of  yonr  own  proper  be* 
ha-rioor  vfll  keep  yon  in  spirita  if  it  ahonld  not  e(nn&— 
Lord  OolHngwMd. 


••  BEGINNING  AT  THE  WRONG  END." 

A  PASIOB'S  SKBTOH. 

HASsmma  to  be  in  the  oooniiyt  on  one  ooeaiion,  fai 
oonrae  ot  m  pastoral  visitatlDn,  I  foond  my  way  into  tha 
house  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  plowmen  on  the  form 
at  which  I  was  visiting;  It  was  in  the  evening,  and  John 
having  gone  to  "supper  the  horse,*'!  foond  hia  thrifty  wife 
sitting  at  the  fireside  bnsy  mending  a  pair  of  stookinga. 

At  her  invitation  I  took  my  seat  in  an  armchair  stths 
opposite  side  of  the  fire  to  that  at  which  she  was  seated ; 
and  having  mode  a  few  preliminary  xemarks  in  the  way  ot 
inquiring  after  her  health  and  the  weUsre  of  the  family,  I 
contrived  to  dneot  tiie  oonvanation  to  the  great  emnns 
of  the  eternal  world. 

On  the  table  in  front  of  the  flie  lay  ft  la^  &mily  B^bI^ 
oat  of  which  John,  as  his  wife  informed  me^  had  been 
reading  a  lesson  just  before  going  ont  to  sttend  to  the 
oomfort  of  his  eqnine  fellow-laborers. 

Drawing  the  great  book  toward  me,  and  expressing  my 
gratification  at  perceiving  that  it  was  not  neglected  by  its 
owners,  nor  kept  by  them  merely  aa  a  sort  of  ornament  to. 
be  looked  at  ottly  on  certain  extraordinary  oooasiaiiB,  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  ahe  knew  bom  ezperieiua  lunr 
wdl  it  was  fitted  to  oomfort  and  sanctify  or  to  oonvsit  and 
sftvettieaoaL  / 

**It*s  a  goid  book,**  ahe  replied;  "and  John  and  me 
tak  a  lesson  oot  o't  eveiy  nighM' 

"Toa  do  well  in  doing  so,"  I  remarked ;  "and  I  hope 
that  John  and  .yoa  have  fonnd  the  Bavionr  vhon  it  li  the 
grand  object  of  the  book  to  reveal** 

To  this  her  rejoindw  was,  *'  We're  »yo  doin'  a'  we  csd," 

**  Is  it  long  since  yon  began  to  do  what  yon  ooold  f 

"Oh,  yes,"  ahe  replied;  " Z  ma^ nqr  we  hoe  aje  bMii 
doin*  what  we  eoald.'* 

"Tbaa  jon  most  heve  fonnd  the  Lord  en  this.** 

"I  wadna  like  to  aay  that  I  hae  found  Him  yet" 

**  Bnt  if  yon  have  found  Him,  why  should  you  not  Uks 
to  say  that  snoh  is  the  case  V 

' '  Beoaose  I  am  not  sore  whether  I  have  found  Him  or 
not" 

"Why,  here  is  a  strange  thing,**  I  replied :  "yoa  tdl 
me  thftt  yon  have  all  yonr  lifetime  been  doing  all  you  coold 
to  find  the  Bavionr  and  to  obtain  the  aalntion  of  whiofa 
the  Bilde  apeaks,  and  you  are  not  yet  sore  whetlur  yoa 
are  saved  or  lost.  Ton  must  mrely  be  nuataken  in  tbhik* 
ing  that  yon  have  be^  doing  all  yon  oonid,  or  ebs  yoa 
most  be  nndtt  tome  miiapin^hension  as  to  what  1ft  li  yoo 
onght  as  ft  sinner  to  have  been  ftttempting  to  da  "Whsi  ii 
it  yon  have  been  doing  7" 

I  perceived  she  hsd  some  difflonlty  in  snswezing  this 
question.  It  came  gradnally  ont,  however,  tliat  she  had 
been  acoostomed  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  repeat  tba 
Shorter  Ofttechism,  to  a^  her  prayers  and  attend  the 
church  sinoe  her  early  years,  and  that  ahe  had  all  along 
been  trying  to  live  a  virtnona  lifb ;  bnt  it  was  also  soiBei- 
ently  evident  that  she  had  vecy  caxoneoos  notions  in  n- 
gard  to  tJbe  way  of  salvation.  She  had  fiuled  to  q>]^ebiod 
the  grand  fundamental  doottines  ^  justifloation  1^^  bith 
alone,  full  and  free  pardon  and  aoeeptanoe  on  the  gnond 
of  Otirist's  substitationary  obedienoe  onto  death ;  and  w 
under  the  delusivfrimpressiott  that  she  could  do  something 
in  the  way  of  making  out  ft  title  to  heaven — that  Qinst 
had  done  part,  and  that  part  remained  for  her  to  da  She 
had  been  going  about,  like  the  Jews  of  (dd,  to  estahliib  s  . 
rigbteonsnesi  of  her  own,  and,  M  a  oonaequenoa  of  fbb, 
dw  had  remaiaed  ft  strangeir  to  peaces  and  to  the  jcy  and 
stmigth  whieh  a  well-gnranded  aamnnoe  of  oae^i  p»wi'' 
nlvatioi  ia  fitted  to  Impart,       ^  t 
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"Do  70a  then  Imagine,**  I  asked,  "  that  by  yoor  doing 
what  70a  oan  in  the  way  yon  have  been  doing  yon  are 
pleaBing  God,  and  making  mie  of  being  admitted  into 
heannatlaitr 

"I  vonld  hope  90,**  ahe  replied ;  "and  if  we  do  not  get 
to  heaven,  many  a  one  may  be  feer't"  ■ 

She  woold  never  nae  the  first  person  aingnlar,  but  per- 
sisted in  the  use  of  the  more  vagne  and  general  im— atrik- 
iogly  oharaoteristio  this  of  a  htrge  ohua  of  {nrofeaioxfl,  who 
dial^  nothing  so  mooh  ae  pencnuUity  when  speaking  on 
the  aabjeot  of  religion. 

"  Then  yon  think  yon  have  a  chanoe  of  ^tting  to  heaven 
beoanse  yon  have  all  your  days  been  doing  what  yoa  eonld 
saying  yonr  prsyeia,  reading  the  Bible,  going  to  the 
ohnrch,  and,  in  short,  by  trying  to  be  good  f  * 

"And  how  else^**  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  amanement^ 
"  do  yoa  think  we  sboold  do  ?" 

I  opened  the  Bible  and  read :  "  'This  is  the  work  of 
God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent.*  'Now 
to  him  that  workeih  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace, 
but  of  debt  Bat  to  him  that  worketh  not,  bat  believeth 
on  Him  that  jnstifleth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  ooanted 
for  righteonsnees.*  Believing,  then,  yoa  se^"  I  remarked, 
"and  not  doing  or  wotkin^  is  wht^  pod  reqnizes  of  yon ; 
believfng  <m  Jeans  CHuist  whcmx  Chid  Juth  sent  Until  yoa 
beUere  <m  Him,  yon  oan  do  nothing  that  is  well  {deasing 
to  God.** 

"Bat,"  she  interjected,  "  we  a*  believe  on  Him.** 

"  Sprak  for  yourself,  my  good  woman,"  Z  replied ;  "  and 
ten  me  if  yon  believe  on  Him." 

"  We  a'  believe  on  Him,"  she  pendated. 

"N^,**  I  replied,  "  that  is  a  great  mistake ;  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  really,  practically  in  their  hearts 
beHeve  on  Him  ;  bnt  do  tell  me  about  yoarself." 

At  hirt  I  mooeeded  in  getting  her  to  speak  of  hersdf, 
and  she  answraed : 

"I  hKTB  ahnys  beUered  the  BiUa  since  I  knew  uy- 
fiung.** 

"  Tes,  granted  that  yon  have ;  bnt  have  you  ever  felt  the 
troth  of  the  Bible  in  your  own  experience,  and  feeling 
yootself  to  be  a  lost  sinnn,  have  yoa  ever  gone  in  prayer 
and  spoken  to  Jesus  personally,  and  accepted  Him  as 
your  Saviour  and  your  Lord  ?  Have  yoa  ever  so  com- 
mitted yourself  to  Jeensf  Can  yon  say  that  yoa  know 
Thorn  yon  haTe  believed,  and  felt  peaee  thnmgh  be- 
lieving r* 

She  liad  to  oonfeas  that  die  was  a  stnmgar  to  any  such 
pmonal  dealing  with  the  Saviour  as  my  question  imj^ied. 
thst  she  had  never  oonsdooaly  appropriated  Him  to  her- 
■ell  She  had  believed  that  He  had  done  something  for 
her  on  account  of  which  Qod  would  pardon  her  and  take 
her  to  heaven  at  last,  provided  that  she  shoald,  in  the  way 
■he  bad  desoribed,  continue  to  the  end  doing  what  she 
eoold. 

I  pointed  ont  to  her  what  I  considered  to  be  the  grand 
mistake  she  had  made  in  putting  her  good  wwka  before 
fiith  in  Christ,  and  In  tniating  in  tlwm  as  having  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  pardon  and  a  title  to  heaven. 
^  truth  all  at  omoe  seemed  to  dawn  apcm  hw  mind,  and 
ifter  a  momsnfs  pauses  ahe  replied : 

*'Ah,  jta,  I  see  how  it  is ;  I  have  began  at  fiie  wrong 
e&d." 

Tee,"  I  replied,  "  yon  have  been  trying  to  make  the 
fniit  good  before  grafting  the  tree— trying  to  heal  yoniself 
before  plaotng  yoozself  in  &e  Physician's  hand — trying  to 
work  oat  yonr  own  salvation  before  receiving  the  aalvation 
to  be  wrought  oat  I  am  ^ad  that  yoa  have  seen  the 
nistaka.  How  see  that  yoa  seek  to  please  God  by  believ- 
iag  on  ttie  nune  of  Eia  only  begotten  Son. 


"  •  Believe  thy  God,  believe  His  Word, 

His  promise  and  His  Son; 
Only  believe  the  dying  Lord, 

And  all  the  work  Is  done. 
Oome,  eat  Hla  flesh  and  drink  His  Uood, 

aiake  aU  Hta  merits  tiilne; 
Bore  as  thy  body  Uvea  by  food,  . 

Orleels  the  strpngOi  dwlne.*" 


.   CHRISTIAN  MANHOOD. 

Chbisium  manhood  most  dignifj  our  polpits  and  be  the 
orowning  grace  of  onr  ministry.  What  we  are  will  afEaot 
ont  churches  for  good  a(  evil  more  than  merely  what  we  mj. 
The  miniatzy  of  life  is  always  nun»  efEbotive  than  &b  gos- 
pel of  apeech.  The  one  will  be  remembered  when  the 
other  is  fo^tten.  Our  praotiee  will  either  strengthen  or 
weaken  onr  teaching.  The  apostoHo  admonition  is  for  all 
who  are  In  the  true  line  of  snocession :  "  In  all  things 
showing  thyself  a  pattern  o(  good  works."  That  petty 
jealousy  which  displays  itself  in  envying  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  more  prominent  brethren  will  be  absorbed 
and  forgotten  in  the  holy  resolve  to  emulate  the  nobilities 
of  their  oharaoter,  and  to  be  anoonscious  of  their  weak- 
nesses. The  snprune  importance  oi  oar  work,  whra  ad»- 
qnately  appreciated  by  ns,  wfU  hinder  as  fSrom  under- 
estimating the  value  of  onr  more  honored  brethren,  as  it 
will  preserve  as  from  over-estimating  oar  own. 

We  are  proud  to  know  we  have  brethren,  deprived  of 
many  of  the  external  incentives  and  enoooragementa  to 
fidelity  which  others  of  us  enjoy,  who,  in  their  compara-  ^ 
tive  obsoarity,  willingly  endure  the  afflictions  of  poverty 
for  truth  and  principle,  rather  than  forfeit  their  convio- 
tions,  when  to  do  so  would  sectire  them  an  immonitiy.from 
the  griefs  of  their  neoesaitiea,  in  gaining  fw  them  an  in- 
oreau  in  Oils  world's  posaassionB.— lim.  O,  P,  ZwA. 


"WHAT  A  WAY  OFF  THE  DEAR  FELLOW  IS!" 

Tma  is  what  we  imagine  we  may  hear  the  lady  saying,' 
as  she  studies  the  globe,  with  the  letter  from  her  absent 
husband  in  her  hand.  He  has  been  compelled,  by  du^ 
perhaps  hj  pleasure  it  mi^  b^  to  leave  her  and  travel 
to  a  far  distant  land.  But  his  loving  wife  follows  him  in 
her  heart  and  traces  oat  his  joum^ings  <m  the  globe 
which  stands  on  tiie  table  in  his  library,  where  so  often 
they  two  have  fondly  been  together,  l^iongh  seas  may 
roll  between  them,  the  loviilg  pair  u«  not  separated,  and 
when  he  again  comes  home,  the  greeting  from  his  affec- 
tionate wife  will  more  than  compensate  him  for  the  long 
sepaiatimi. 


OasqosBosD  Enehuxl — It  ia  recorded  of  a  Chinese  Em- 
peror that  oh  beiDg  appriaed  of  his  wtemies  having  raiaed 
an  insnnreotion  in  one  ot  the  distant  provinces,  he  said  to 
his  tMeen,  "Corner  IdUow  ma,  and  we  will  quiddy  dmtroy 
ttiem.*'  He  matched  ftnward,  and  the  rebela  submitted 
upon  his  approach.  All  now  thought  that  he  would  take 
the  most  signal  revenge,  bat  were  surprised  to  see  the  cap- 
tives treated  with  mitdneas  and  humanity.  "  How  I"  cried 
the  first  minister  ;  "  is  this  the  manner  in  which  yon  ful- 
fill your  promise  ?  Your  royal  word  was  given  that  your 
enemies  should  be  diastroyed,  and  behold  1  yon  have  par^ 
d<med  them  all,  and  even  caress  some  of  them."  *'I 
pronused,"  replied  the  Emperor,  with  a  generous  air,  "to 
destroy  my  enemies.  I  have  fiUfilled  my  word,  lor  see^ 
they  are  enemtes  no  Umger— I  have  made^^dii  of  them.** 
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THE  HOME-PULPIT. 

CHRIST'S  PRAYER   FOR   HIS  DISCIPLES. 

A  SniiOll  BT  THE  UTB  Wi£lUK  BOIHHCa,  D.IX,  BHROE  OT^.  BlKHHW  OHCXOB,  VKLLLBKUEXk, 

'  I  jHBj  not  that  Thoa  sboaldflst  take  tbem  oat  of  the  worid,  bat  that  Thou  shonldest  keep  them  from  the  eTil."—  John  xrli.  15. 


Thb  oironinBtenoeB  nnder  irhich  these  words  were  nttered 
give  to  them  a  marked  and  peculiar  emphaaifi. 

It  was  after  the  Last  Snpper  wag  finished,  and  just  before 
fiSi  panion  and  death,  that  oor  blessed  Lord,  having  His 
•lereii  faithful  disoiplei  gathered  aroond  Him,  addreaud 
to  them  His  parting  Tcnda  of  warning  and  of  consolation. 
About  to  leave  the  aoene  of  Wa  earthly  laboia  and  aaoend 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  His  thoughtB  natorally 
rested  npon  the  events — the  trials  temptations  and  sorrows, 
that  were  soon  to  befall  His  people.  Hia  omnisdent  eye — 
DOW  filled  indeed  with  human  t«ars,  bnt  omniscient  still — 
glaooed  fax  down  the  track  of  advanciog  years,  and  beheld 
there  the 
fierce  array 
ol  enemies 
agiiast  whom 
they  mnat 
contend,  the 
Tuions  pene- 
ontions  whioh 
they  most  par 
liflDtly  endure^ 
the  n  umber - 
km  evil  in* 
(Inenoes  to 
whieh  they 
mostoonstani- 
1j  be  exposed. 
And  at  He 
thw  saw  the 
fatnre  of  His 
dtsoiples  and 
of  His  Ohoroh 
—a  future  DOW 
red  with  the 
blood  of 
the  heathen 
iword,  now 
lurid  with  the 

flames  of  many  a  flery  marfyrdom,  now  dark  with  untold 
agony  of  mind  and  heart,  and  all  along  beleaguered  by  the 
hosts  of  sin — His  heart  yearned  toward  them  with  the  riohest 
tendemeBs,  and  He  endeavored  to  forewara  them  of  their 
dsnger  and  to  prepare  them  for  endnrance.  "Let  not 
year  heart  be  troubled,"  are  the  gentle  words  with  which 
He  opens  His  consolation — ' '  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ; 
70  balieve  in  God,  beUere  also  in  ...  I  go  to  pre- 
Fanapkoaforyov."  Then  foUowa  immediately  the  prMn^ 
isa  of  tiio  Oomforttt.  Tbaa,  from  the  <^iening,  He  pasna 
(n  to  dedare  beforehand  ih^  apiwoaching  trials  and  anf- 
farii^^  "The  servant,"  He  reminds  them,  "is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord ;  and  if  they  have  persecuted  Me,  they  will 
also  persecute  yoo."  And  lastly,  these  words  of  warning 
■ad  anconragement  being  ended,  He  addresses  Bis  Father 
in  their  beh^  I  need  not  repeat  here  that  beautiful  and 
tonohing  ^i^er.  Ton  will  periiaps  reonember  how  each 
vord  glowa  witff  the  axixa  of  a  loving,  and  is  tremnlons 
with  the  emotions  of  a  airi6keD,a^t.  Itisapn^erntterly 
^lejouA  description  in  its  eamesfaaess,  its  tendemesa  and 
its  beauty.  And  it  is  in  this  final  prayer  of  Christ  for  His 
^iadples  and  His  Cfanrch  that  the  words  oconr :  "  J  pn^ 
ToL.  I.  Ho.  a..ia, 


not  that  Thou  sbouldest  take  tbem  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  Thou  sbouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil." 

Now,  this  prayer,  being  offered  for  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ,  was  offered,  as  must  be  evident,  for  each  one  of 
ouxadves.  It  clearly  had  not  regard  to  any  one  class  or 
generation  of  Christian  men,  bat  to  the  whole  body  of 
believers  in  all  ages,  and  oonseqnently  to  emy  individoal 
who  at  any  time  might  belong  to  that  body.  Having 
therefore,  each  of  ns  a  persouBl  ioterest  in  tliia  prayer, 
let  us  pass  on  to  consider  its  peculiarities  and  its  mean< 
ing.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  in  it  the  key  to  much  that 
seaoos  strange  and  inexplicable  in  Qod's  providences 

tonchiog  our- 
selvea. 

And  the 
first  point  to 
which  I  would 
call  yonr  at- 
tention is  that 
for  which 
Christ  did  not 
pray:  "1  pray 
not  that  Thou 
sbouldest  take 
tbem  out  of 
the  world." 

It  Till  not 
be  necessary 
to  delay  in 
giving  any 
I  e-D  gthened 
definition  o  f 
the  term 
**world"  as 
t  is  here  used. 
It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  re- 
mark briefly 
that  it  refers 

to  that  oomi^ioated  mass  of  evil  inflnenoe^  and  the  evil 
oonsequenoes  of  thes^  that  snrronuds  and  harasses  every 
child  of  man  during  hia  whole  residence  npon  earth. 

Now,  in  offering  this  prayer  that  Hia  disciples  should 
not  be  taken  out  of  this  "world,"  it  oould  not  have  been 
that  oar  Lord  was  either  ignorant  of,  or  failed  to  realize, 
the  great  peril  and  the  trial  that  always  in  it  await  His 
servantsL  •  On  the  oontraty,  as  we  have  already  seen—and 
it  is  importuit  thatwa  bear  tiiis  in  mind — ^He  was  perfectly 
aware  of  tiieseu  He  foresaw  clearly  the  nnmberlMs  forms 
and  attacks  of  evil  to  which  they  were  to  be  exposed. 
There  rose  before  Hia  mind  the  innumerable  mystepous 
iufiuenoes  of  sin  which  would  certainly  lay  siege  to  their 
souls,  and  the  many  pointed  barbs  of  sorrow  which  wonld 
as  certainly  pierce  and  lacerate  their  hearts.  And  yet, 
with  this  knowledge  dearly  before  Him — loving,  mora- 
over,  as  we  are  told,  eaeh  servant  of  Hia  thus  exposed  with 
a  love  "that  passeth  knowledge"— He  yet  asks  not  that 
they  shoald  be  xemored  frcnn  the  world.  We  may  eaaily 
see  why  a  Lord  of  mezcy  should  hedt»te  to  ask  this  for  the 
evil ;  but  here  He  is  praying  professedly  for  His  servants, 
and  yet  He  refuses  to  request  for  theip  w^t^xoi^j^ ^  in 
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fact  n  deliTeranoe  from  trial  and  ftorrow  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  entrance  into  peace  and  happiness  on  the  otiier. 
Sorelj  there  is  somethiDg  marTeloiiB  in  this  to  hnman 
oomprehension  I  What  one  is  there  of  as  who,  if  he  oonld 
look  along  the  future  pathway  of  the  friend  vhom  he  loves, 
and  oonld  see  that  friend  at  one  time  compelled  to  engage 
in  mortal  oombat — a  oombat  on  which  eternity  was  de- 
pendent— with  A  mighty  and  insidtooa  foe,  and  again  at 
another  time  bowed  to  the  very  dnst  in  an  agony  of  tears 
over  withered  hc^ea  and  torn  affeotions,  what  one  of  ns  is 
there,  Z  ask,  bnfc  would  be  ready  to  ory  ont  at  onoe,  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  anxious  affection,  "  O  God,  take  him 
at  onoe  to  Thyself,  and  deliver  him  from  this  woe  "?  And 
yet  this  is  just  what  Ghriat  would  not  do.  He  who  knew 
all  things  that  were  to  oome  upon  man.  He  who  has  writ- 
ten the  testimony  of  His  love  in  the  red  capitals  of  Hia  own 
preoioos  blood.  He  oould  not  bring  Himself  to  offer  this 
prayer,  Must  there  not,  therefore,  have  been  some  im- 
portant design  in  this  omission  ?  Uust  there  not  have  been 
some  commanding  reasons  that  thus  held  in  check  the 
promptings  of  His  love  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
were ;  and,  therefore,  inasmuch  aa  the  providence  of  Ood 
toward  His  servants— a  providence  at  times  so  strange  as 
almost  to  unsettle  our  faith— inasmnoh,  I  say,  as  this  pro- 
vidence is  but  the  acting  oat  of  this  prayer  of  Christ's,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  important  for  us,  in  order  to 
'  understand  the  divine  dealings  with  us,  to  go  back  to  this 
prayer  and  endeavor  to  disoover  the  reasons  for  that 
omission  in  it  to  which  we  have  referred. 

I  think  that  these  reasons  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  first,  those  which  were  personal  to  the  disciples  ; 
and  secondly,  those  which  were  relative  to  the  world. 

And  first,  those  which  were  personal  to  the  disciples. 

One  of  these  was  undoubtedly  Christ's  knowledge  of  the 
moral  uses  and  value  of  temptation.  Our  Lord  perfectly 
naderstood  the  laws  of  our  moral  constitntion,  and  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  every  human  being  has  a  work  to  per- 
form in  and  for  himself,  and  that  for  the  proper  accom- 
plishment of  that  work  the  discipline  of  tdmptation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Salvation  in  iW  complete  moral  sense  embraces  two 
things :  firs^  the  jnstifloation  (tf  the  sinner  founded  on 
the  atonement  of  Jesns  Ohrist ;  and  secondly,  his  sancti- 
ficatimi  through  the  Spirit.  Bat  this  last  results  from  the 
co-operation  of  man's  will  and  affeotions  with  Qod'a  Spirit 
No  man  is  made  holy  suddenly  by  any  absolute  decree, 
nor  is  he  impelled  to  righteousness  any  irreeistibia 
grace;  therefore  ha  has  a  personal  part  to  perform  in 
"working  ont  his  sslvation  ";  and  consequently,  this  being 
tiie  ease,  it  ii  a  xeqoisite  cxt  his  oondition— -teqnisite  in 
ordar  to  this  end— tiiai  the  moral  energies  of  the  soul, 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other  parts  of  his  natural 
constitntion,  be  educated  and  devdoped. 

Now,  it  is  the  very  design  of  Qod's  moral  previdenoe  to 
bring  every  hnmau  being  into  contact  with  the  evil  that  is 
in  the  world  for  just  this  purpose.  The  same  law— namely, 
the  necessity  of  resistance,  and  therefore  of  struggle  and 
exercise,  to  the  expansion  and  growth  of  our  powers — 
holda  true,  aa  we  have  said,  in  every  department  of  our 
natuse.  It  is  not,  for  example^  the  mind  QuA  lies  idle  and 
unexercised  that  is  capacitated  to  svreep  the  widest  Intel- 
lectual  horizon  and  behold  the  furthest-ranging  orbs  of 
trnth.  It  is  not  the  physical  frame  of  the  sluggard  that 
attains  to  the  highest  muscular  development  and  strength. 
On  the  contrary,  he  only  is  the  physically  strong  who 
is  the  physically  laborious ;  he  only  ia  the  mentally  strong 
who  is  the  mentally  laborious.  God  hath  stored  strength 
in  resistances,  and  it  is  only  in  making  war  upon  these 
that  we  spoO  them  of  their  strength  and  make  that  strength 


onr  own.  And  just  in  the  same  manner  is  there  a  neces- 
sity of  spiritual  assault  bom  without  and  of  spiritual 
resistance  from  within  in  order  to  the  development  and 
perfection  of  our  spiritual  nature.  It  is  the  resistance  to 
temptation  that  brings  out  our  moral  enei^ea  and  impatfa 
vigor  to  our  spiritual  being.  Such  resistance  is  the  gjm* 
nastio  exercise  that  educates  the  tottering  step  and  tiu 
tremulous  hand  and  the  shriveled  arm  of  the  fallen  man 
to  the  atrength  and  dignity  and  beau^  of  the  angeL  Aad 
thus  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  world  oar  very  tonpta- 
tions  an  designed  to  be  the  means  of  our  perfection.  'SSu 
greatest  of  the  saints  is  he  who  has  been  tempted  most 

Onr  Lord,  therefore,  in  His  last  prayer  on  earth  for  Eii 
disciples,  might  well  refrain  from  asking  their  removal 
from  the  world.  No  doubt,  had  it  been  consistent  with 
their  highest  good.  He  would  gladly  have  snatched  each 
weary  soul  to  His  heart  and  borne  it  np  with  Him  to  the 
mansions  of  eternal  rest  But  then,  although  foresedng 
the  temptations  that  awaited  them,  He  foresaw  also  the 
results  of  those  temptation&  For  every  oontinued  mixu- 
anoe  He  beheld  a  greater  reward ;  for  every  fiercer  straggle 
a  higher  place  in  glory ;  and,  therefore,  although  we^ 
sensible  of  our  weakness  and  dreading  the  battle,  may  veil 
offer  up  the  prayer  at  all  times,  Father,  lead  na  not  into 
temptation,"  He,  knowing  the  usee  of  temptatioD,  and 
seeing  beyond  the  dnst  and  confusion  of  the  oonfiiot  tht 
crown  of  reward  sparkling  in  the  hand  of  God — He  ooald 
not  but  act  on  His  knowledge  of  this  tao^  and  pray  not 
that  they  should  be  taken  from  the  world. 

But  another  reaaon  for  this  peculiar  omissitm  in  the 
prayer  <^  Ohrist  may  be  found  in  His  knowledge  of  the 
moral  uses  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 

The  same  line  of  argument  evidently  applies  to  theae  u 
to  those  other  circamstanoes  of  temptation  which  we  have 
just  considered.  These  also  are  directly  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  perfection  of  the  soul  by  the  invigwatiMi  of 
its  spiritual  energies. 

No  doubt  our  Lord  saw  everywhere  the  stricken  spiriti 
of  His  servants  in  the  every  posture  of  their  agony.  Ha 
saw  every  child  ol  man^yon  and  me— in  every  visititioo 
of  suffering  or  bereavement  that  may  hitherto  have  enas 
upon  him  or  Uiat  may  be  hereafter  to  come  upon  him. 
But  if  He  behdd  this,  He  beheld  also  the  eternal  resnlts  <rf 
this,  even  the  strengthening  of  the  soul  and  the  enlarging 
and  purifying  of  the  affections.  And,  this  being  the  oase. 
He  oould  not  pray  for  the  withdrawal  of  His  people  from 
their  temporary  tribulation.  He  might,  as  He  slways 
does,  aympathiae  vrith  them,  as  One  easily  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  their  infirmities ;  He  might  premise  them  the 
presence  and  strengthening  influences  of  **  the  Oomforta;" 
But  in  that  awful  hour  of  His  own  departure^  when  Uu 
grand  resnlta  ol  eternity  rose  in  stupendous  magniflcwiee 
over  the  littleness  of  earth,  He  oonld  not  pray  ■■ 
would  pray.  He  could  not  ask  His  Father  to  temofe  Hii 
disciples  from  the  world. 

But  there  is  anothor  reason  whioh,  we  may  believe 
caused  this  marked  omisrion  in  the  prayer  of  Ohrist^  and 
to  which  we  may  very  briefly  refer^-a  reason  relalive  to 
the  world. 

It  was  lor  the  sake  of  the  wnrld  that  our  Lord  would  not 
have  His  disoipleB  removed  from  it  It  Is  not  too  aooli 
to  say— whatever  may  be  tfadr  shortoominga,  whalav« 
their  neglects  of  duty  or  their  torgetfuhieas  of  their  high 
privileges— that  the  body  of  Ohristian  men  ia,  as  Chriat 
declared  them  to  be,  "the  light  of  the  world."  To  ny 
nothing  of  the  influence  of  their  example,  their  presence 
alone  is  a  restraint  upon  vice,  whQe  th^  are,  geoeiallj 
speaking,  the  sole  agencies  for  diffdsing  among  mankind 
whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lov^and  of  good  ngoA 
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Thb  seeds  ol  the  QoQ>6l  are  borne  ftbrottd  on  the  ving*  of 
fiwir  ebui^.  The  nujeetj  of  lav  ia  aapported  by  ibdr 
opinko.  The  works  of  mercy  and  benerolenoe  are 
loitared  I7  their  can.  To  take  avay,  therefore^  a  man  as 
soon  as  Iw  has  beooma  a  tnw  aerrant  (A  Ohziafc— in  oUier 
voids,  aa  aotm  aa  he  has  passed  Into  the  podti<m  of  a  bene- 
fMtor— wonld  be  to  rob  the  world  of  its  glory  and  to  pnt 
ODt  its  light  **  Darkness  "—to  bov  great  an  extent  we 
ouinot  jadge — '*  darkness  wonld  oorer  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  peoi^si,'*  And  so  here  again,  we  find  anffl- 
oient  reason  for  that  omission  in  tlie  prayer  of  oar  Lord 
whioh  we  have  been  oonsidoring. 

Bat  now,  In  ttie  second  pUo^  let  w  go  mi  to  ooudder 
that  for  whiob  Ohxist  did  pn^.  "I  pn^  that  thoa 
ihooldest  ke^  them  from  the  erfl." 

Yon  will  obearre^  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
oar  Lord,  in  this  final  prayer,  had  not  refenmee  to  the 
Torid  at  large,  bnt  simply  to  His  faithful  serranta.  He 
Himself  says,  immediately  before  the  text,  **I  pray  for 
Omti  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  bat  for  than  which  Thoa 
bast  given  Me,'*  and  I  pray  "that  Thoa  ahonldeet  keep 
them  from  the  erii" 

Now,  I  need  aoaroely  renuurk  that  thoe  wonld  seem  to 
be  a di&renoe  between  the  "evil"  to  whioh  the  true  serv- 
aot  of  Ohrist  ia  expcMed.  and  tiia  *'  evil  **  whidi  aasaolts 
the  sonls  of  those  who  are  not  Wm  aeriranta.  And  hj  this 
I  do  not  mean,  of  coarse,  that  there  can  be  any  funda- 
mental differenoe  in  the  kinds  of  evil,  but  simply  that  the 
forms  of  temptation — the  modes  in  which  the  eril  briugs 
its  power  to  bear  npon  the  sonl— will  generally  be  different 
in  the  one  oaae  from  the  other.  They  will  be  more  snbtle, 
more  aearohing,  and  therefore  not  the  less  bat  the  more 
dangeiooa* 

The  man,  it  must  be  remembered,  who  has  truly  turned 
to  Chriat  is  not,  therefore,  freed  from  the  power  of  sin  or 

from  the  posdbilily  of  falling ;  for  naitber,  on  the  (me 
hand,  is  there  given  to  him  auoh  ft  measure  of  graoe  as  to 
render  his  relapse  into  sin  impossible,  nor  yet,  on  the 
other,  does  Batan  give  up  the  hope  of  reooTcnring  his 
dominion  over  the  oool  until  the  retom  of  the  soul  to  Ood 
renders  that  hope  impossible 

Now,  we  have  already  aeen  the  necessity  for  tbia  oon- 
■tant  struggle  against  temptation  on  the  part  of  Ohrist's 
aerrants  in  the  oonstitution  of  onr  nature  ;  let  us  see  if  it 
be  not  a  solonn  fact  in  the  ssperianoe  of  the  aonL 

Go,  thok,  to  the  Christian  man,  go  to  any  earnest,  taith- 
hl  servant  of  Jeans,  striving  to  oonfbrm  himself  to  the 
pattern  of  hia  Huter,  and  aak  him  if  he  does  not  f^  the 
need — ay,  feel  it  infinitely  more  than  before  he  came  to 
Christ— the  fneed  of  this  prayer  of  hia  departing  Lord. 
Wbut  is  his  testimony  as  to  the  felt  power  of  the  "evil " 
in  the  world  ?  Why,  he  will  tell  you  that  before  he  came 
to  Christ,  being  as  one  asleep,  being  "dead  in  trespassee 
and  in  sIdb,"  he  neither  felt  his  own  weakness  nor  realised 
the  power  of  sin  ;  whereas  now,  being  awaked,  being  made 
alive  onto  Qod,  he  ia  eonsidons  both  of  tlia  cme  and  of  the 
other.  He  will  tell  you  that  his  whole  condition  upon 
earth  has  ehwgad ;  t£at  the  things  and  oooaaions  of  evil 
hava^  to  his  oonadonanesa  of  them,  multiplied  around 
him ;  that  new  dutiee— dntiea  from  which  the  evil "  oon- 
tinnally  draws  away  the  heart — wait  to  be  fulfilled ;  that 
new  difficulties  and  dangers  are  gathered  about  hia  path. 
Walking  as  he  does  through  a  world  frosted  white  with 
indiSarenoek  he  finds  that  the  glow  of  his  religions  feel- 
ings and  the  warmth  of  his  devotion  are  easily  snd  rapidly 
radiated  from  his  souL  He  finds  himself  oontinually  in 
dairgar  lest  nno<aucionsly-^ay,  almoat  against  hia  will 
and  endeavor — he  may  be  aS^ted  by  the  opinion  and 
bshion  ol  this  world ;  lest  the  oonaoit  and  ap^ffoval  of 


the  world  shall  be  accepted  as  justifying  him  in  acts  whieh 
nevertheless  he  feels  to  be  wrong ;  lest  the  dread  of  this 
world's  frown  or  the  deaire  for  its  smile  may  lead  him  to 
palliate  or  eonntounoe  things  which  hia  secret  oonsabmoe 
cannot  bnt  condemn ;  lest,  nnder  the  same  inflnenoes^  he 
may  be  led  to  take  low  views  ol  dniy  and  to  live  careleedy 
and  contentedly  upon  a  lower  stage  of  spiritual  life  than 
he  might  otherwise  attain.  Numberless  dangers  and  as- 
saults of  this  kind  he  peroeives  and  feels.  And  this  is  the 
case  not  with  one,  but  with  every  Ohristian  man.  The 
servant  of  Qod  walks  onward  to  heaven  through  a  very 
atmosphere  of  evil.  The  deetrc^er  of  sonb  hath  laid  his 
snares  and  covered  his  pits  with  subtler  skill  and  deeper 
guile  at  ev«7  step  of  his  wi^  tJuough  earth ;  and  when 
this  is  ao^  when  danger  is  so  imminent,  when  t2ie  radiad 
oormption  of  human  natnrewhich  remaineth — ^yea,  in  the 
r^nerate— exposes  him  almys  and  everywhere  to  the 
assaults  of  temptAtion,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
he  feels  his  need  of  the  prayer  of  his  departing  Lord  ? 
Oh,  no,  brethren  ;  the  Ohnrch  needed,  and  always  needa^ 
this  prayer.  And  it  was  well — ^it  was  an  evidence  both  of 
His  omnismsnoe  and  of  Hia  lov^that  Jeras  in  the  hour 
of  His  agtmy  shonld  make  this  among  His  last  requests  to 
Qod :  "  Keep  them,  O  my  IVither— keep  them,  guard 
them,  from  the  evil" 

But  now,  althon^  diis  endurance  of  temptation  and 
this  struggle  with  the  evil  be  essential  to  our  ^>iritual 
growth,  it,  nevertheless  it  be  a  trial  so  fraught  with  psril 
and  one  so  great  that  tot  our  deliverance  in  it  Christ  made 
one  of  His  last  and  meet  earnest  prayers,  how  can  we 
hope  to  succeed  in  our  endeavors,  or  how  can  we  venture 
boldly  npon  the  struggle  f  Surely  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant etmaideration.  We  remark,  then,  in  the  third 
plaoe^  aa  an  encouragement  to  endnranoe  and  effort,  that 
not  ooty  did  Ohrist  make  this  prayer  before  His  death,  bnt 
that  now  He  ever  liveth  to  make  it.  Such  indeed  ia  out 
weakuesB  and  onr  danger,  that  wem  He  to  neglect  ns  tot 
one  moment  we  must  perish.  Bnt  here,  then,  is  our  con- 
fidence and  onr  hope— that  He  never  neglects  us.  **  He 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us."  While  we  walk 
ofttimes  thoughtlessly  on  earth,  ofttimes  with  daring  reck- 
lessness amid  ten  thousand  snares.  He  prays  for  ns  before 
the  throne  of  Qod.  The  ear  of  faith  can  detect  that  prayer. 
There  ia  heard  within  the  courts  of  heaven  the  voice  ol 
One  in  earnest  snpplioation.  It  is  the  same  voioe  whieh 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  rose  tremulously  from  the 
bloodiest  Hps  of  Ona  aboat  to  soffer  death  In  untold 
ag<mies.  Oh,  it  la  ttie  aame  voioe  in  its  awee^  tremnlons 
accents  of  love^  the  same  in  its  deep  earnestness,  the  same 
in  its  persuasive  power.  And  now  and  ever  that  voioe 
repeats  the  prayer,  "Father,  keep  them  from  the  eviL" 
Oh,  it  seems  as  if  ever  and  anon  that  voice,  stealing  down 
through  the  gates  of  heaven,  might  startle  us  in  our  faith- 
lessnesa,  onr  Blnggishnesa  and  our  indiffinenoe.  It  seems 
as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  at  this  moment 
and  at  evoy  moment  that  petUion  is  b^g  made  at  the 
right  hand  of  Ctod  wonld  be  aoeb  an  incentiva  to  faiOiful- 
ness  and  hope  and  endeavor  as  wonld  almost  make  the 
prayer  unneeded. 

What,  then,  in  conolnsion,  should  we  learn  from  these 
several  facts  that  we  have  had  under  review  ? 

First,  the  necessity,  on  onr  part,  of  constant  watchful- 
ness and  endeavor.  Ohrist  may  pray  for  ns,  but  we,  by 
our  own  acts,  must  render  that  prayer  effeotuaL  We  can- 
not be  strengthened  for  the  confiict  and  made  victorious 
over  sin  unless  we  both  will  and  endeavor  to  be  victorious. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  necessify  for  this.  The 
best  aris  exposed  to  danger,  and  the  bsst  may  faU.  All 
almig  the  pathway  of  the  soul  the  enemy  are  gathered,  and 
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w«  mnat  hew 
our  fay 
ihroagh  theaa 
up  to  tba  gate 
of  heftTcn. 
There  cea  be 
no  Teluation  of 
Tigilmnoek  no 
ceBBftfcion  of 
effort,  but  at 
the  peril  of  tiie 
KmL  We  moit 
pray,  "Father, 
keep  na  from 
the  evil  t"  and 
aot  npon  this 
prayer,  or  else, 
though  for  a 
time  W9  may 
aeem  to  be  aaf  e, 
we  are  lost 

Lastly,  we 
Bboold  laam  a 
leeson  of  con- 
fldence  and  aa- 
snrenoe.  By 
oamlTea  we 
mast  bilt  bnt 
we  are  not  by 
otirBelTea  No 
bnman  armor 
can  resiflt  the 
asaanlts  of  enl. 
bnt  Ood  Him- 
self is  a  shield 
to  them  that 
pot  their  trust 
in  Him.  While, 
therefore,  oon- 
aideriog  onr- 
HelTos  we  trem- 
ble, looking 

nnto  Him  let  ns  have  oonfldence  to  attempt  and  to  do. 
AU  may  seem  against  na  f or  a  while ;  the  power  of  sin 
may  almost  fill  ns  with  despair ;  the  weight  of  affliction 
may  weU-nigh  omsh  via  to  the  earth  ;  bnt  he  who  for  these 
thioga  ainka  down  nnmanned  upon  the  field  libels  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ  Only  believe.  This 
ia  the  oonqnering  aword  which  flashes  brightly  through 
every  night  and  at  whose  potent  tonch  every  obstacle 
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emmfalesinonr 
wi^.  Only  be- 
lieve, and  then 
pcesB  on  brave- 
ly  in  the  atrifb 
Wonld  that  we 
might  all  have 
this  hcAj  con- 
fideooel  WodM 
that  we  might 
all  adopt  the 
words  of  one  ot 
the  hmnbleet 
and  braveat  of 
m  anki  nd  I— 
"Who  shall 
sep  arate  ns 
from  the  love 
of  Ohrist? 
Shell  tribula- 
tion, or  di» 
treses  or  peno 
ontion,  or 
famine,  or 
nakednsBi^  o  r 
peril,  or  aword? 
Nay,  in  all 
these  things  we 
are  more  than 
oonqn  erors 
through  Him 
that  loved  na 
For  I  am  per> 
auaded  that 
neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor 
prinoipaliliea, 
Dor  powers,  nor 
things  present; 
nor  things  to 
eome,  nor 

height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creatnre,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  ns  from  the  love  of  Ood  whioh  is  in  Ohriat  Jeans 
oar  Lord." 


A  MISSIONARY  HERO. 

SAMUEL  HAB8DEN-NEW  ZEAUMD,  1814-188& 

The  miasionary  hero  whose  life  is  hem  briefly  aketdied 
spent  his  efforts  among  barbariana  and  won  his  noblest 
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mw  UALAMD  onar  ahd  bib  was  oamob. 


trinmphs  tmid  oannibals  «ad  uvagea  Samnel  BCanden, 
tha  AposUe  ol  New  Zeabiiid,  ww  a  stud/  TMlvhitamaD 
vhorn  no  dnfen  oonld  aflUght,  aad  whom  no  diffloultiM 


CO  old  deter.  He  was,  Uke  manj  of  his  fellow-hooes,  bora 
of  htunble  psxents,  at  Honforth,  in  the  ndghboriioocl  ot 
Leecb,  Eogland,  in  1761,  and  alter  haTing  noetnA  an 
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dementary  ednoation  in  the  villftge  aohool,  waa  traiufemd 
to  the  Qrammar  Sohool  of  Hull,  whieh  was  then  inreauled 
orei  by  Dr.  Uilner,  the  w^-known  eoeleafaatiflal  hfatoilan. 
It  ia  aaid  that  for  a  time  he  worked  at  the  anvil,  bnt  that 
he  eTinoed  no  ordinary  literary  promise  seems  certain  from 
the  faot  that  he  was  adopted  by  the  Eland  Sooiety^  which 
Bonght  oat  young  men  of  talents  for  the  ministry,  and  by 
is  waa  sent  to  oomplete  his  edncation  at  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge. This  oconrred  some  few  years  before  Henry 
Martyn  became  a  student  at  the  same  college.  Before, 
however,  Marsden  had  taken  his  degree,  the  offer  of  a 
cokuial  ohaplainoy  amongst  the  oonTiots  of  New  Sonth 
Walei  waa  made  to  him  thzovgh  the  inflnoioa  of  "iSr,  Wil- 
berforoe*  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ber.  Obarles 
Simeon,  who  had  early  diaoovered  the  peenliar  fltneas  of 
the  yonng  mechanic  for  a  poet  which  waa  as  roogh  and 
ardoona  as  it  was  noble  and  self-denying.  How  little  did 
either  he  or  his  patron  know  for  what  a  destiny  God's 
providenoe  was  preparing  him  1  The  yonng  chaplain  was 
waiting  at  Hnll,  with  his  newly- wedded  bride,  for  Uie  sail- 
ing of  the  ahip  which  waa  to  carry  them  to  their  "  distant 
baniahmenl^"  and  just  as  he  was  entering  the  pulpit  on 
Bondaj  mraning,  the  aignal*gtm  was  fired,  and  he  and  his 
wife  had  to  aet  oat  at  owe  for  the  beaoh,  aooompuiied  by 
the  whole  congregation,  to  whom,  instead  of  a  sermon,  he 
gETe  his  parting  benediction,  and  then  aet  safl  amldit  Guix 
prayers  and  their  farewells.  While  the  Teasel  waited  at 
Portsmouth  for  her  oargo  of  eouTicta,  Bbraden  Tiaited  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  waa  a  sermon  of  his  in  Brading 
Ghuroh  that  led  to  the  cpnTeraion  of  "the  Dairyman's 
Daughter,"  whose  touching  story  haa  been  ao  well  told  by 
Leigh  lUohmond  in  his  '*  Annals  of  the  Poor.** 

It  waa  a  rough  and  in  many  respects  an  unpleasant 
eharge  that  amited  the  chaplain  at  Paramatta^  The  odony 
waa  composed  of  the  worst  of  felons  and  bush-rangera— the 
Taiy  scum  and  zefose  of  a  Tu^na  popnlation,  who  had 
been  banished  from  tbor  own  land  tor  every  conoeiTable 
crime,  and  for  whose  reformation  and  instmction  scarcely 
anything  had  been  don&  The  work  allotted  to  him  waa 
enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  hearty  bnt  the  heroic  chaplain 
entered  upon  it  with  the  faith  of  a  man  who  beliered  in 
his  mission,  and  though  be  was  thwarted  and  opposed  and 
misrepresented  at  every  step  by  thoee  in  anthori^,  he  atill 
persevered  through  "evil  report  **  (we  cannot  add  through 
**  good  report  *0  ^  oanying  out  bis  own  wall-laid  plana  for 
the  abandoned  criminals  who  formed  hia  charge,  and  for 
the  leokless  and  bmtlah  pt^polation  that  surrounded  them. 
It  was  the  policy  and  oftentimes  the  base  aelf-inteteet  of 
those  who  held  power  in  the  colony  to  resist  all  attempts 
at  reformation  and  improvement ;  and  as  the  brave  and 
godly  chaplain  pemBted  in  his  efforts,  he  was  constantly 
aaaailed  with  personal  abuse,  official  misrepreeeotatlott  and 
newspaper  libels.  Again  and  again  had  he  to  appeal  for 
protection  to  the  lawaof  hia  oonntry,  and  on  eaoh  oooasion 
with  auooesa  ;  till  at  laat  bis  philanUiropio  efforts  won  the 
notioe  and  approbatioa  of  anoh  frianda  of  the  human  race 
aa  Lord  Ghunbier,  William  Wilbarforee  and  Elizabeth  Fry ; 
and  bettn  etill,  his  efforts  and  snggestions  on  bebalf  of 
the  colony  were  adopted  by  the  Goverment  at  home. 

It  waa  dnring  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  England  in  1807, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  hia  plans  before  the  anthorities, 
that  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  New  Zealand  with  the  Ohuroh 
Missionary  Society,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of 
ttie  most  remarkable  miaaiona  of  modem  timea.  Fourteen 
yeaia  pravioasly,  when  he  waa  on  hia  first  voyage  to  New 
Soutii  Wales,  he  had  read  "  The  Life  of  Bnunerd,"  and  it 
had  kindled  in  hia  bosom,  aa  it  haa  kindled  in  many  others, 
a  flame  of  miaaionaxy  ceaL  Whilst  engi^ed  in  his  projeota 
for  the  eokmiata,  he  did  not  loaa  sight  of  tite  deq^aed 


Australian  native^  and  made  frequent  though  aboitiva 
efforts  for  theb  good ;  but  his  attention  was  mm  pu^ 
tienlarly  directed  to  the  New  Zealand  me&  Th^wsre 
feared  and  hated  in  New  South  Wales ;  but  Harsden  soon 
discovered  them  to  be  a  noble  type  of  savage,  though  con- 
stantly engaged  in  internecine  wars,  and  often  atined  up 
to  murderous  reprisals  upon  white  men,  by  the  Ul-toeat- 
ment  they  received. 

They  were  an  inquisitive  and  enterprising  people,  and 
paid  frequent  viaitj  to  New  Sonth  Wales.  Marsden  opened 
hia  hospitable  doors  to  receive  them,  and  soon  gained  a 
wondrous  influence  over  them.  Bometimea  he  had  u 
many  aa  thirty  of  them  beneath  hia  rocA  OneremarkaUa 
ehieftain,  Tippahee,  with  hia  four  sona,  visited  the  «Amj 
in  1806,  and  the  ehaplain  found  that  the  tattooed  caanlbil 
waa  a  man  of  anperior  abilify,  anxiona  for  the  improve- 
ment of  hia  people  in  the  arte  of  civilization,  and  ready  to 
adopt  plans  for  the  elevation  of  his  raca  Marsden  sent 
him  back  to  New  Zealand  laden  with  seeds  and  tooU  and 
useful  'gifts,  and  thus  prepared  the  wtj  for  the  noUsr 
projects  which  occapied  his  thoughts. 

We  ckn  well  imagine  with  what  eameatness  the  vigorom 
and  devoted  chaplain  pleaded  the  oanae  of  hia  prot^  with 
the  eommittee  of  the  Ohuroh  Miaslmiafy  Soejely  in  London, 
and  we  know  with  what  alaorify  Hbej  xoiponded  to  bit 
appeal  No  clergyman  could  at  flrat  be  found  to  engags 
in  the  heroic  enterprise  ;  bnt  two  skilled  medianics  were 
placed  under  Maraden's  eharge,  to  visit  the  islands,  to 
eatablish  friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  and  to  nss  the 
arts  of  oivilization  as  a  means  toward  the  promulgation  of 
the  QospeL  This  subordination  of  means  to  an  end  ia  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  their  instmotions  :  *'  Ever  bear  In  mind 
that  the  only  object  of  the  Society,  in  sending  you  to  New 
Zealand  ia  to  bitrodooa  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among 
the  natively  and  in  oxAm  to  this,  tiisarta  (rf  eiTiliaed  Ufa" 
Whatever  may  have  been  lb.  Marsdan'fl  aarlier  ideas  with 
r^rard  to  the  importanoe  of  dvili^ion  in  its  idUtitm  to 
Ohristianity,  hia  ezperienoe^  at  the  end  of  thirty  yean  of 
toil,  foond  expression  in  theee  words  :  *'  Oivilizati<m  is  not 
necessary  before  Ohristianity  ;  do  both  together^if  yon  will, 
but  you  will  find  oivilization  follow  Ohrisb'anily  mors 
easily  than  Ohristianity  follow  civilization."  And  then  ha 
added  these  memorable  words ;  **  I  ahall  not  live  to  see  i^ 
bnt  I  mi^  hear  of  it  in  heaven,  that  New  Zealand,  with  all 
its  cannibaliam  and  idolatry,  will  yet  set  aa  ezamida  ti 
Christianity  to  soma  of  the  nMions  now  bafoie  bar  ia 
oivilisation.*'  It  waa  this  thorough  oonfidenoe  in  the 
truth  of  Qod,  not  only  aa  an  end,  but  as  a  means,  that 
carried  him  throngh  faoets  of  difflcrdtiea. 

On  Maxsden'a  return  vo^ige  to  Port  Jackson,  with  his 
associates,  it  so  happened  that  a  poor,  sickly,  emaoiated 
New  2!ealander  sailed  with  them  in  the  aame  ahipb  Bu^ 
tare,  like  many  of  his  oonntrymen,  had  beui  emslly 
treated  by  English  aaikns,  who,  under  dalnrivn  ptomitBB, 
had  induced  h^  to  sail  with  them  to  En^and,  ud  then, 
after  having  almoat  wotked  him  to  death,  laft  Um  in  pov- 
erty and  aickness,  to  flnd  his  my  badt,  as  best  he  emil^ 
to  hia  native  land.  The  benevolent  <^aplain  pitied  the 
poor  outcast  atranger,  and  inquired  into  hia  historj. 
Strange  to  say,  he  wak  nephew  to  Tippahee  ;  and  Marsden 
aoon  found  that  he  waa  endowed  with  many  of  his  nncis'i 
noblest  qualities,  and  with  eunest  deairea  for  the  advance- 
ment of  hia  people.  Notwithstanding  the  cruel  treatment 
he  bad  received,  he  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  what 
he  had  seen  in  England,  and  more  eapeoially  with  the  ob- 
aorvanoe  of  the  Lwd's  Di^.  The  oara  and  tettdemess  of 
the  bluir  but  kindly  ebaplalA  aomi  re-asfeaUished  hia  baaUh, 
and  won  him  over  to  promisa  his  valuaUa  serrloes  in  aid 
of  Handen**  Chiiitisn  sntorpriafr 
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Upoi  th^  anini  at  Paramatta,  diaaatRms  news  awaited 
them,  A  inge  metchantman,  the  B<^fd,  horing  pnt  Into 
the  harbor  of  Whangaroa,  had  been  plan  dared  hj  the  na- 
tiTCi^  and  all  the  passengers  and  orew  bad  been  mordered 
and  deronred.  It  was  afterward  aaoertained  that  the 
most  wanton  proTOcation  had  been  given  by  the  oaptain 
to  a  yotmg  chief  who  had  been  on  board,  and  hence  this 
horrible  retaliation.  This,  in  its  torn,  led  to  terrible  re- 
pnaal&  Some  whalers,  heariog  of  the  loss  of  the  Boj/d, 
determined  to  avenge  it,  and  confoandiag  the  innooent 
with  the  gniltj,  oame  down  npon  Tipp&hee  in  his  island 
borne  in  the  Bay  ol  Islands^  pnt  him  and  his  people  to  the 
■wnd,  and  burnt  their  village  to  aaheo. 

The  state  of  excitement  was  so  great  that  Uaxsden  wisely 
postponed  his  missicnarj  enterprise  ;  and  meantime  Baa> 
tara  returned  to  his  home,  and  hegaxi  to  enlighten  his 
people  by  reoonnting  what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  by  in- 
troducing seeds  and  agricoltare,  and  by  '*  making  a  San- 
day,"  as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  space  of  "five  moons," 
at  the  end  of  which  period  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  reck< 
onin^  and  to  have  abandoned  that  part  of  his  plan.  At 
length  the  two  mechanios  visited  New  Zealand,  jmd  weto 
ytjtoDj  leoeiTed  by  Boatara  and  his  friendi,  some  of 
whom,  in  oompany  with  tiie  yonng  chief,  retomed  with 
them  to  Fort  Jabkson,  and  filled  the  anxious  heart  of  the 
good  chaplain  with  rejoicing,  when  he  saw  the  near  pros- 
peot  of  a  oommencement  for  his  long-oontemplated  work. 

He  conid  find  no  oaptain  of  a  ship  adventarons  enough 
to  take  him  and  his  par^  to  the  land  of  cannittals.  One, 
indeed,  ofEared  to  ran  ibm  desperate  risk  ;  bat  he  asked 
£600  for  the  single  venture,  and  this  was  beyond  the  means 
at  the  eh^lain's  disposal ;  so  at  hia  own  risk  he  purohasad 
flujidtM,  a  littie  brig,  which  was  the  first  of  those  mia- 
aionazy  tbsboIb  which  have  done  such  good  serrice  in  the 
emw  of  Christ  from  that  Aaj  to  thio.  On  the  19th  of 
Korember,  1814,  he  embarked,  with  a  motley  crew  of 
Christians  and  savages,  Europeans  and  New  Zealanders, 
women  and  artisans,  together  with  a  few  horses,  cuttle, 
tbeep  and  poultry,  and  dropped  his  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
lalaada,  dose  to  the  reeent  scenes  of  horror  and  blood- 
abed.  It  was  jast  as  the  Ohristmas  festival  was  drawing 
near,  Vith  its  memoriee  of  peace  and  meroy.  The  Whan- 
garaona  and  the  people  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  were  still  at 
war  ;  the  former  sospeoted  the  latter  of  having  oone^red 
with  the  Eni^ioh  in  the  murder  of  Tif^hee,  and  a  deadly 
lead  existed  between  them.  Maraden  saw  at  onoe  that  if 
he  went  at  first  to  Buatanh  friends,  it  woald  be  misinter- 
preted by  the  Whangaroans  aa  an  act  of  partiality ;  so  he 
detennined  to  show  that  he  was  the  friend  of  both,  and 
boldly  resolved,  with  only  one  companion,  not  only  to  land 
vnaxmed  amongst  the  Whangaroans,  bat  to  spend  the  night 
amo^at  them. 

X^nhape  in  the  Mmals  of  heroic  enterprise  there  never 
wmm  a  fataver  deed.   Boatara,  who  knew  tiie  nnsompnlons 
ffeioeily  o(  hie  raoe^  and  that  they  were  homing  with  the 
■Iiinft  of  zerenge^  did  all  he  conld  to  dissuade  the  intrepid 
mimdoDMrf,  but  in  vain.   A  welcome,  however,  awaited 
Maraden,  though  it  was  scaroely  of  a  kind  to  reassure  him. 
On  tho  hill  opposite  the  landing-plaoe,  a  band  of  naked 
wanion,  armed  with  dnbs  and  spears,  occnpied  a  command- 
ing poeiticm.    After  an  anxiona  pause,  a  native  advanced, 
flouriahing  a  red  mat,  and  crying,  "  Haromai  I  haromai  1" 
('*  Gome  hither  I  come  hither  t")   Then  the  warriors  ad- 
vanced.  Sonte  of  them  wore  necklaces  made  of  the  teeth 
el  tiuar  ilanghtared  enemies ;  while  others  were  adorned 
«Uh  the  dcdiata  whioh  they  hod  plundered  from  the  ill-fated 
•traogan  whom  tboy  hod  recently  murdered  on  that  very 
beech,  fleigifig  their  apean,  they  brandiahed  them  as  if 
in  Auy.   Sereanu  and  yellt  were  heard  on  every  oidft 


Every  fooe  was  fiercely  distorted,  and  every  limb  employed 
in  the  wildest  geatioaUtion.  It  vras  their  war-dance. 
"  What  nearor  approach  to  demons,"  said  Captain  Fitzroj, 
on  witnessing  one  of  these  dances,  *' conld  be  made  by 
human  beings  ?"  But  it  was  a  "mkome,"  for  the  name 
of  "Marsden,"  "the  friend  of  the  Maoris,"  had  reached 
them  through  their  countrymen  who  had  visited  Par- 
amatta, 

That  night  he  and  Mr.  Nicholas  remained  upon  the 
island.  He  has  described  his  own  aensationa  :  *'  The  night 
was  dear,  the  stara  shone  bright,  the  sea  was  emooth ; 
aronnd  were  the  warriors'  spears  stuck  upright  in  the 
gronnd,  and  groups  of  natives  lay  in  all  directions,  like  a 
fiook  of  sheep  over  the  graa^  for  there  were  neither  tents 
nor  huts  to  cover  them.  I  viewed  our  present  sitnation 
with  feelings  which  I  cannot  describe — suironnded  by 
cannibals  who  had  devoured  onr  countrymen.  I  wondered 
much  at  the  mysteries  of  Froridence,  and  how  these 
things  could  be,  I  did  not  aleep  much ;  my  mind  was 
occupied  by  the  strange  circumstances  in  whioh  we  were, 
and  the  new  and  strange  ideas  whidi  the  scene  naturally 
awakened," 

As  Marsden  lay  awake  thrt  night,  there  shone  above 
him  one  of  the  most  glorious  constellations  of  the  other 
hemisphere— the  Southern  Cross,  formed  by  a  group  of 
foar  brifiiant  stars.  And  then  there  rose  another— the 
Southern  Crown,  that  gloriona  diadem  of  light,  as  if  to 
assure  him  of  the  ^orious  issue  of  his  work,  and  to  cheer 
him  with  tiie  remembrance  that— 

"  To  patient  faith  the  prtae  Is  anre, 
^nd  they  who  to  the  end  eBdnre 
The  orOBS,  shall  wear  the  crown." 

Christmas  Day  was  at  hand.  It  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  and 
Bnatara  made  preparations  for  the  performance  of  divine 
worship  on  shora  The  English  flag  was  hoisted  upon  the 
highest  hill  above  the  village,  in  honor  of  the  Christian 
holiday.  About  half  an  acre  of  ground  had  been  inclosed 
with  a  fence  ;  a  rude  pulpit  had  been  erected,  and  draped 
with  native  mats ;  and  some  old  canoes  turned  upside 
down  were  arranged  as  seats  for  the  Europeans.  Chiefs 
and  people  were  gathered  all  aronnd,  and  the  women  and 
children  formed  a  wider  oirde  outside.  A  solemn  silence 
prevailed,  and  then  the  tones  of  the  grand  "  Old  Him- 
dredth"  rose  for  the  first  time  on  that  distant  shora 
Marsden  entered  the  pulpit,  and  preached  on  the  angelic 
message  of  the  dt^,  **  Behold,  I  bring  yon  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,"  A  native  who  had  been  on  board  was  the  in- 
terpreter, and  when  the  people  complained  that  they 
oould  not  understand  it  well,  Buatara  told  them  that  they 
would  understand  it  l^-and-by,  and  that  he  would  aT plain 
it  as  far  as  he  oonld. 

Such  was  the  first  entrance  of  the  Qospel  into  Kew  Zea- 
land, and  such  the  heroic  man  who  gained  that  entrance 
for  it^  no  less  by  his  kindness  lhan  by  hia  eouioga  From 
that  day  onwai^  thronghont  a  quarter  of  a  oentnty,  he 
mode  the  misrion  hia  ocmstant  core.  Beaiding  atill  at  ^r- 
amatta,  and  waging  there  an  unceasing  war  with  vice, 
injostioe,  and  obloquy,  his  heart  was  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Active  passed  to  and  fro  continually  between  Fort 
Jackson  and  the  mission,  carrying  from  time  to  time  fresh 
laborers  to  the  field,  ^d  bringing  over  young  and  intelli- 
gent natives  to  be  trained  under  his  friendly  superviBion. 
Seven  times  did  this  noble-hearted  man  cross  over  In  his 
missionary  ship,  and  every  time  with  blessing  and  advan- 
tage to  the  natives.  At  one  time  it  was  to  set  the  mission- 
aries to  work  npon  the  language,  and  to  compile  vocabn- 
laiies ;  at  anothor  it  was  to  insfadl  fresh  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  some  now  settlement ;  at  another  it  waa  to 
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opaa  idwola  ftncl  seminuiM  for  ihe  iiiatmotioii  <rf  tbe 
pet^ ;  at  another  it  iraa  to  step  in  ob  mediator  amidst 
boiQs  tnb«^  and  to  staf  the  fierce  rsTSges  of  war ;  always 
it  ¥H  to  proolaim  the  Qospel  of  Ohrist,  and  to  extend  the 
Bedetam'a  kingdom. 

Fat  a  Jong  time  there  were  no  conTerts,  and  the  miasion- 
uusYcre  exposed  to  imminent  peril  amidst  the  aangninarj 
eoaffiets  whioh  snrroanded  thenu  Bat  still  there  was  a 
ray  genoal  denze  amongst  the  natiTCs  to  have  tha  Fake- 
bis  (or  En^ishmen)  setUing  smongst  them.  tb»j  were 
vin  enongh  to  aee  the  adfantagea  ar&ing  from  the  pres- 
oes  of  cinlized  and  kindly  teaidiers.  And  on  (me  occa- 
sion they  earnestly  assured  Mr.  Marsden  that  there  was 
DO  dinger  of  the  Fakehas  being  killed  and  eaten,  for  that 
that  flesh  waa  not  as  sweet  as  Uaori  flesh,  beoanse  the 
Eugtiah  ate  too  mnch  salt  I  At  length  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
na  manifested  ;  the  troth  of  God  began  to  find  lodgment 
in  these  savage  hearts ;  one  chief,  and  then  another,  was 
bi))tisBd ;  the  pei^Ie  soon  fdkiwed  their  uample ;  houses 
•f  pnyer  sprung  up  in  wiona  directions,  and  tha  wilder- 
Hsi  began  to  **Uosaom  as  the  xoae."  When  Marsden 
psid  his  sixth  visit,  he  found  a  striking  contrast  on  the 
Mt  and  west 
■hores  of  tbe 
tay  where  he 
landed.  On 
tlw  one  side 
ws  aak«d 
UTagei  an- 
8«ad  invar; 
Mthiag  wsa 
to  be  hma 
tntthAM^ 

ths|«i.«f 


npaManpon 
^  dismal 
■hots.  On  tbe 
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other,  the  sonnd  of  "the  ehnroh-gmng  bell";  the  nativoB 
decently  dressed,  and  assembling  for  divine  worship  ;  the 
ohnroh-servioe  printed  in  their  own  langnage,  and  many  of 
them  able  to  read  it,  and  ready  to  nse  it  with  propriety  and 
doToUon.  The  wh(^e  settlement  reminded  him  "of  a  well- 
regolated  English  parish."  "Here," wrote  the  good  man, 
**  might  be  viewed  at  one  glaooe  the  blessings  of  the  Ohxifr- 
tisn  religi<m  and  tbe  miseries  of  heathenism,  even  with 
ra^wot  to  tiie  pressnt  lifo ;  but  when  we  eztud  onr 
Uionghts  to  the  fatnre,  how  infinite  the  diffarenoe  I** 

His  serenth  and  last  visit  was  a  menunabia  one.  He 
was  now  saventy-two  years  of  age  ;  he  was  bowed  down 
with  infirmity,  and  his  sight  was  failing  him  ;  bnt  he  re- 
solved once  more  to  visit  his  beloved  Maoris,  in  company 
with  his  yoangeet  daughter.  "The  people  in  the  colony," 
said  he,  "  are  becoming  too  fine  for  me  now.  I  am  too 
old  to  preach  before  them,  bat  I  can  talk  to  the  New  Zea- 
landos. "  His  advent  was  hailed  with  nnnttoratde  delight. 
Wherever  the  vMierable  patriarch  appeared,  he  was  greeted 
by  the  native  Ohristians  with  tears  of  joy,  while  the 
heathen  population  welcomed  him  with  firing  of  nmsketa 
and  the  exhibition  of  their  war-dance.   One  chieftain  sat 

npon  the 
gronnd,  gas- 
ing  npon  him 
in  silence  for 
several  honzs ; 
and  whan  re- 
proved ij  a 
bystander  for 
what  Beamed 
like  mdenesB, 
he  replied. 
"Let  me 
alone ;  let  me 
take  a  last 
look;  I  shall 
never  see  him 
again!"  At 
Kaiti,  liais- 
d«i  sat  in  his 
arm-chair  i  n 
the  open  air 
before  the  mia- 
sionhonse^aad 
hddaoooBtaat 
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levM.  ThooMuida  of  Haoria  poured  io  from  er&ej  qnar- 
imt,  utd  trom  gnat  cUstuoes,  to  do  homagft  to  ihdr  bene- 
faetor.  With  his  dhomoteristio  kindneu,  he  presented 
eaohwith  a  pipe  and  ilg  of  tobaoeo,  and  when  he  was  about 
to  re-embark  they  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  -to  the 
ship,  a  distaooe  of  six  milea  With  patem^  authority,  and 
wiUi  all  the  solemnitj  of  a  man  who  stood  on  the  rerge  of 
etemit/,  the  apostolic  missionarjr  gaye  his  parting  bene- 
diction to  the  missionaries  and  their  native  conTerts,  and 
quitted  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  for  the  last  tima 

Amongst  the  records  of  the  Church  Missionar;  Sooietj 
has  been  fonnd  a  letter  of  his,  written  aitex  his  retom  to 
Paiunattfc  It  is  in  a  lai^  and  straggling  hand,  and  dated 
10th  December,  1887.  It  waa  his  last  oommnnioatitm,  and 
was  not  reoeiTed  till  after  his  death.  Tn  it  he  writes,  "X 
am  happy  to  eay  the  mission  goes  on  well  auiidat  eve^ 
diflBotilty.  I  Tisited  many  places  in  my  last  voyage  from 
the  North  Oape  to  Gloady  Bay.  The  Gospel  has  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  many  of  the  natiTes,  who  now  lead 
godly  liTes.'*  The  letter  concludes  with  these  tonohing 
words  :  "  I  am  now  rery  feeble  ;  my  eyes  are  dim,  and 
my  memory  fails  me,  I  have  done  no  duty  on  the  Sab- 
bath for  some  weeks  through  weakness.  When  I  reriew 
aU  the  way  the  Iiord  has  led  me  through  this  wilderness, 
I  am  constrained  to  asj,  •  Bleu  the  Lord,  0  my  $ouL' " 

In  ilT»  months  moie,  on  the  8th  May,  1838,  this  grand 
old  man  gave  up  the  ghost  He  was  brave  and  vigorous  to 
the  last  Only  a  month  or  two  before  his  death,  he  and 
his  danghter  were  stopped  by  two  noted  bush-rangers, 
who  presented  pistols  at  their  hearts,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  them  if  they  spoke  a  word.  Perfectly  undismayed, 
the  oourageons  chaplain  remonstrated  with  them  on  their 
wicked  course  of  life,  and  warned  them  that  if  they  did 
not  abandon  it,  he  would  probably  meet  them  at  tlie 
gaUowa.  His  words  were  fulfilled ;  they  weia  arrested  tat 
oth»  outrages,  and  one  of  his  last  official  acts  was  to 
attend  them  to  the  plaoe  of  execution. 

His  last  words  were  spoken  in  response  to  a  remark  on 
the  preoiousnesB  of  a  good  hope  in  Christ — ''Preoions, 
precious,  preoioua";  and  so  "the  frieud  of  the  Maoris 
and  of  the  convicts  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren, 
having  outlived  the  slander  and  obloquy  of  all  his  enemies, 
and  having  snocessfully  planted  one  of  the  grandest  mis- 
dona  of  this  century."  If  all  who  afterward  came  into 
contact  with  the  New  Zealand  tribes  had  been  actuated  by 
his  spirit,  the  dark  shadows  which  for  a  time  were  thrown 
across  this  ''Britain  of  the  southern  hemisphere"  had 
been  unknown. 

Marsden  once  entertained  the  idea  that  the  New  Zealand 
tribes  might  have  been  united  under  one  native  prince, 
but  he  soon  found  that  while  every  chief  was  willing  to 
accept  the  supreme  power,  not  one  of  them  was  willing  to 
take  a  seoondary  place.  He  then  saw  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  preserve  them  from  min  and  disintegration,  ex- 
eept  to  bring  them  under  British  inrotection.  His  last 
years  were  employed  in  preparing  them  tox  thia  event ; 
and  two  years  itfter  his  death  New  Zealand  became  a 
British  otdony— tiie  firsl^  we  believe  won  by  her  without 
the  sword.  At  the  same  time  the  EbgUsh  episoopate  was 
introduced  under  the  vigorous  and  benignant  sway  of  the 
famous  Biihop  Belwyn.  That  episoopate  has  since  been 
broken  up  into  six  different  sees,  to  meet  the  growing  re- 
qoirements  of  the  Ghnroh ;  whilst  a  goodly  native  ministry 
and  some  fifteen  thousand  native  Christians  attest  the 
stability  of  the  work,  the  foundations  of  which  wue  so 
welt  and  wisely  laid  1^  the  heroic  "Apostle  of  New  Zea- 
land." It  is  not  too  much  to  that  to  Somnd  Marsden 
Great  Britain  owes,  under  God,  both  the  colony  and  the 
Obvrch  of  New  Zealand. 


Saviour." 


We  shall  <dose  this  notice  of  Ms  life  and  labors  by  t»- 
oording  the  testimony  of  one  who  may  well  bo  eiainwid  ma 
a  hero  in  tiie  mission  field.  Bishop  Selwyn,  upon  hi* 
arrival  in  the  colony,  three  years  after  Manden's  death, 
wrote  these  memorable  words :  "We  seo  hero  a  whole 
nation  of  pagans  ocmverted  to  the  fsith.  God  has  given  * 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  to  thousands  after  thousands  of 
our  fellow-creatures  in  this  distant  quarter  of  the  earth. 
Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  all  with 
one  heart  and  one  voice  praising  God,  all  offering  up  daily 
their  morning  and  evening  prayers,  all  searching  the 
Scriptures  to  find  the  way  of  eternal  life,  all  valuing  the 
Word  of  God  above  any  other  gift,  all  in  greater  or  lees 
degree  bringing  forth  and  visibly  displsyiog  in  their  out- 
ward lives  some  froits  of  the  influences  of  the  Spbit. 
Where  will  you  find,  tbxongfaont  the  Ohristisn  wold,  mom 
signal  manifestatiotui  of  the  presence  of  that  Spirit,  or  more 
living  evidoMMi  of  the  kingdom  of  Ohrist  f" 


"GOD  MY  SAVIOUR." 

Thbri  words,  short,  simplsb  but  full  of  matter  for 
thought ;  words  that  teach  ns  what  Ood  is,  what  we  are^ 
and  what  God  would  have  na  to  be ;  words  that  homfale 
man's  pride,  for  tfa^  own  that  he  cannot  save  himself ; 
words  that  strengthen  man's  hope,  for  they  qwak  of  One 
able  to  save ;  words  that  reveal  the  faith  of  her  who  tittered 
them,  and  encourage  us  to  believe  and  to  x^(rfo»  in  the 
Savionr  in  whom  Mary  rejoiced  I 

These  words  could  not  have  been  uttered  by  a  proud 
Pliarisee,  for  snoh  a  one  knows  not  that  he  needa  •  Sat- 
iour.  BtiU  less  could  they  )uive  been  the  words  of  a  oaro- 
lesa,  faithless  Sadduose^  for  to  him  there  is  no  spiriloal 
woild  to  hope  for  or  to  feac  They  are  the  words  of  a 
loiriy  heart  ottered  in  a  lowly  but  s  most  hlsassfl  plaae, 
evm  at  the  footstool  of  mercy.  There  the  irinner  who  feels 
his  sin  to  be  both  a  crime  and  a  stain,  cries,  '*Ck>d  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  at  the  same  time  looks  to 
Jesus  on  the  cross  and  cries,  "  My  soul  hath  r^oioed  in 
God  my  Saviour";  and  the  more  the  believing  soul  looks 
at  that  Saviour,  the  more  does  it  rejoioa 

When  Mary  uttered  these  words,  she  rejoioed  in  s  d^ 
which  she  saw  by  faith ;  He  whom  she  looked  foi^— tiie 
long^promised  One,  was  now  at  hand.  She  had  s  special 
subject  of  Joy,  personal  to  herself^  bat  if  she  had  not  be- 
lieved in  tiie  Saviour  soon  to  be  revealed  she  would  not 
have  so  rejoiced.  It  wss  not  only  the  haata  to  whieh 
she  had  been  called,  not  only  the  thought  that  all  gesMsa- 
tions  should  call  her  blessed,  that  so  filled  and  elevated 
her  mind  ;  it  was  rather  that  though^  in  which  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones  may  share  with  her,  the 
wonderful  thought,  *'  God  my  Saviour." 

God  Himself,  not  man,  performing  the  work ;  *■  tlj 
Savionr,"  not  others  only,  but  me,  even  me,  partaking 
in  the  bmeflts  of  that  work ;  '*  Saviour  1"  this  word  means 
•o  much  I  It  tells  of  anch  hopdess,  hdplCH  need,  sndi 
utter  depths  of  hnman  misoy :  s  whole  wcarld  that  can-  j 
not  save  itseU-^viour,  this  is  the  name  by  which  Jasns 
speaks  to  the  hearts  that  need  Him.  Saviour  from  sin 
and  all  its  consequatoes,  n6w  and  ever  mora  Savionr 
from  sorrow,  from  ignoraaoe,  from  darkness,  from  death  I 
everlasting. 

Let  us  take  the  words  so  truly  and  deeply  home  to  oar. 
aelves,  that^  whatever  be  the  sorrows  of  our  life,  the  anx- 
ieties of  oar  mindfl^  or  the  difficulties  of  our  poeitioii,  wi 
m^  find  matter  of  heij  rejoicing  in  Him  who  was  bom 
into  the  world  to  deliver  as,  and  may  with  tmth  s^y  lor 
.  omelTe^  "  Ood  my  Saviour." 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  AS  A  MUSICIAN. 

Tbx  Revu»  si  Qazdte  Mutiecde  de  Paris  publish es  two 
letten  disoorered  bj  M.  Ed.  F^tiai  Tbcj  m  y«rj  enrionii 
nid  vera  addnssed  by  a  masidatt  nanwd  Jerome  De  Ooekx, 
to  "hiiTenenUa  master  JanToa  Btiafiea  at  Antwerp,*' 
Thqr  tiwt  of  AUrtiii  Lather,  with  whom  at  Wtonbei^ 
the  Flemish  traveler  bad  oonversationa  respecting  mosio. 

What  first  atraok  Gookx  on  his  introdnotion  to  the  great 
reformer  was  to  peroeiTe  on  the  table  a  flute  and  a  guitar. 

"Here,"  aaid  Lather  to  his  visitor,  "are  the  two  com- 
pBDions  of  labors,  When  I  am  wearj  of  writing,  when 
my  brain  grows  heavy,  or  when  the  devil  oomes  to  play 
ma  one  of  his  trioks,  I  take  mj  flate  and  play  an  air.  My 
ideai  then  retnm  fresh  as  a  flower  dipped  in  mter,  the 
devil  tekaa  ffighl.  and  Z  resoma  my  work  with  new  ardor, 
Mnsie  k  a  divine  revelation ;  it  is  tiie  langoage  of  the 
ugds  in  heaves,  and  on  earth  that  of  the  anoient  pro- 
phets.** 

CSookx  continnes:  "Luther  drank  the  health  of  the 
mnsioiani  of  onr  oonntry,  partloalarizing  the  celebrated 
Uaster  Josqnin,  oonoeming  whom  he  expressed  this  jndg^ 
meot :  '  Josqnin  governs  the  notes,  the  others  are  governed 
hj  them,'  and  added,  '  I  do  not  love  those  who  do  not 
lore  masio,  that  heavenly  art  by  which  the  disqnietndes 
and  pains  of  the  heart  are  dissipated.  Every  schoolmaster 
ought  to  be  a  mndoian,  no  preadier  onght  to  monnt  the 
pnlpit  till  he  has  learnt  his  sol-fa.*  ** 

In  Uw  second  letter  Ooofcx  gives  an  aooonnt  of  an  even- 
ing patted  at  the  tavern  of  the  "Black  Eagla"  Lnther 
was  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  some  of  whom  had  oom- 
posed  "aongs  vhioh  are  not  sung  and  never  will  be  sung 
in  our  faithful  Catholic  Flanders,"  all  drinking  wine  or 
beer,  "  The  latter  beverage  was  that  served  to  the  master ; 
■ome  folks  call  him  the  Beer  Pope.  When  it  was  told  him 
that  I  was  a  Fleming  and  a  musioian,  every  one  showed 
me  great  kindness  and  would  drink  my  health.  Lather 
letuned  to  tiie  subject  of  mnsio  on  aoeoant  of  my  inree- 
enoe,  and  to  do  honor  to  my  profession,  he  said  :  *  Kings 
nd  prinees  onght  to  enoonrage  music,  for  itis  one  of  their 
obligations  to  protect  the  liberal  arts  as  well  as  the  useful 
•cienoea.  Music  is,  in  a  fashion,  a  discipline  and  a  school 
mistress.  She  teaches  us. to  be  more  amiable  and  more 
pleasant,  more  modest  and  more  intelligent  Bod  mu- 
noians  and  bad  singers  make  ns  see  better  what  a  noble 
art  is  music,  beoanse  white  never  stands  ont  so  dearly  as 
vhen  it  has  black  for  its  neighbor.  The  devil  will  langh 
less  if  we  sing,  Ua  I  have  already  said  he— the  artifloer  of 
diaoidflr  and  trouble— hates  mnsio,  which  is  the  symbcd  of 
harmonious  order.  Let  ns  sing,  then,  and  use  your  best 
wtloML  Strike  up  with  me  *  JUmwA  vaUUt  du  Ubmt,* 

**  All  his  disciples  gathered  round  the  master,  and  join- 
ing their  voices  to  his,  sang  the  melody  he  had  indicated. 
What  a  beautiful  aong,  what  a  learned  harmony  I  I  have 
never  heard  mnsio  which  pleased  me  as  much.  I  had 
tears  in  my  eyes ;  the  doctor  peroeived  it,  and  gave  me 
his  hsnd,  which  I  took,  I  confess,  all  heretic  as  it  was. 
After  this  piece  of  his  own  oomposition  Martin  said  a  few 
wnds  in  a  low  tone  to  those  near  him,  and  they  omommoed 
uether  song,  which  X  remembered  from  the  first  notes 
*u  a  madrigal  of  Boland  de  Lattre^  It  was  an  act  of 
P^Kteness  toward  me,  this  execution  in  my  presence  of  the 
^oA  of  a  compatriot,  and  such  a  compatriot  I  of  him  who 
i>  s^led  the  prince  of  the  mnsioiana  of  his  time.  When 
these  gentlemen  had  finished,  I  congratulated  them  on 
thdr  fine  vdoes,  for  I  have  rarely  heard  voices  so  sonorous 
even  among  &m  riugers  in  our  cathedrals, 

"I  know  not  what  judgment  posterity  will  giva  on 
Ibrlin  Lnther,  on  tiie  subject  of  his  aots  against  the 


Oathfdic  Obnroh,  his  mother,  whom  he  smites  daily  with 
a  parricidal  hand,  but  I  believe  I  can  affirm  to  yon  thiA 
he  viU  be  oonsidered  sa  a  great  musioian.'' 


*AS  ONB  WBOX  HIB  'XOTHBB  OOHVOBTaTE" 

bt  askuids  Stout. 

Tbm  mists  of  memory  softening  life's  hard  rooks 

Were  rent  In  some  etinnge  way ; 
And  wa  saw  the  rough  outline  of  our  grief 

As  If  twere  yesterday. 
The  old-tlDie  bitterness  oame  with  the  sting 

Of  that  most  bitter  hour, 
VbSB  the  poor  quivering  ohOdlsh  heart  was  hurt 

Aythe  toimentor'a  power. 

We  mind  us  of  the  day  when  gibe  and  laugh 

Flew  after  ns  to  wound. 
We  had  been  gull^  of  some  ehfldlah  fault; 

We  turned  away  and  found 
An  opening  In  the  zigzag  railing,  where 

We  crept  God  grant  oar  foe 
Bear  not  as  great  a  load  as  the  chUd-beart 

Swooned  *neath;  but  even  so. 

Sod's  hand  did  measure  all  onr  Mttenwes 

{liMir  angels  sorely  keep 
The  children's  tears) ;  thro'  tears,  and  heavinaas 

Of  heart,  Qod  gave  ns  sleep; 
And  after  sleep  we  waked  and  walked  our  path; 

Thro*  all  Its  zigzag  maze. 
The  squirrel,  bee,  and  the  smalt  mottled  snake' 

Knew  nothing  of  the  w^s. 

Mo  need  of  words,  tor  thro'  oar  drooping  lids 

Balned  griefs  most  bitter  daw; 
And  yet  with  tears  a  sudden  sweetness  came, 

Qidverlng  onr  taint  heart  throng. 

And  after  days,  we  read  Ghrlet's  parage. 

And  wished  that  It  had  been 
The  mother  who  want  forth.  Thoe's  tenderness 

E'en  In  the  name  to  win 
The  poor  tired  heart   What  eould  OUT  tather  know 

Of  the  small  obUd  afraid 
Of  the  long  shadows,  of  the  flattering  sound 

Its  own  heart,  beating,  made  ? 

But  other  days  our  mother  read  to  us 

A  text  from  which  we  drew 
SweshMSs  she  dreamed  not  of;  a  qnldc,  fine  nerve^ 

Trembled  tor  ns  othrougb. 
ThoB,  "  as  a  mother  eomforteth  her  ehUd," 

Our  God  will  comfort  those 
Who  thro*  Ufa's  shadows  walk,  and  bear  to  Him 

Their  heart  bowed  'neath  Its  woes. 


THE  STORY  OF  SILVIO  PELLICO. 

Is  the  year  VtSQ  there  was  bom  in  Piedmont  a  child 
whose  snfferings  in  later  times  would  command  the  in- 
terest and  the  pity  of  all  kindly  hearts  in  other  land*— the 
little  Silvio,  son  of  Onomato  Pellica 

When  the  duld  ms  about  six  yean  cAA  his  fattier  » 
moved  to  Turin,  having  been  promoted  from  his  employ- 
ment in  Um  postofflce  to  a  seat  In  the  Ministry  of  War. 
We  hear  that  ffilvio  socrn  gave  signs  of  Ills  poetic  genius, 
loving  nothing  so  much  as  the  pusnal  ot  the  verse  of 
Oasian. 

When  about  sixteen  he  went  with  his  twin-sister  to 
Lyons,  in  France,  remaining  there  until  such  an  ardent 
longing  for  his  native  Uund  possessed  his  mind  th^  he  went 
baok  to  liis  father,  then  settled  at  lOUn. 

Tb»  great  talents  and  agreeaUe  qnaUtfes  of  P^Uoo 
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office  oi  the  police^  ud  Ibm 
reqaeated  to  give  op  fail  WAtdt, 
purse  and  other  anuU  uticlei 
upon  his  penon,  and  then 
condnoted  to  his  oell,  nhm 
he  listened  to  the  heavy  st^ 
of  the  jailers  who  passed  to 
and  fro,  and  the  bad  songs 
of  some  of  the  prisonera. 

A  Bible  and  a  copy  of  Dante 
were  allowed  him,  and  witb 
these  books  he  tried  to  Le  con- 
tented. He  has  told  ns  in  the 
relation  of  his  snfferingB  thit 
Terses  of  Soripture  always  in- 
spired him  with  oonrage,  and 
that  when  he  remembered  tbs 
presence  of  God,  he  felt  happy 
even  in  his  prison. 

In  his  solitude  Silrio  made 
a  friend  of  a  little  deaf  and 
dumb  boy,  to  whom  be  voold 


caused  his  society  to  be  very 
mnoh  sought  after*  and  he  be- 
came tutor  to  the  young  sons 
of  a  rich  nobleman,  in  whose 
honse  he  met  with  many  dis- 
tinguished people. 

Fellico  began  to  think  much 
of  the  great  want  of  knowledge 
among  hia  countrymen,  tmd  he 
proposed  to  some  of  his  liter- 
ary friends  to  set  on  foot  a 
journal  which  might  promote 
the  public  good. 

In  those  days  the  Austrian 
QoTemment  dreaded  any  free- 
dom of  opinion.  The  press 
was  strictly  watched,  so  that 
very  soon  the  contributors  to 
this  journal  were  arrested  and 
oast  into  prison. 

Silvio  Pellioo  was  taken  to 
the  Santa  Matgherita,  the  head 
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throw  a  pieoe  of  bread,  ud 
who  smiled  lovingly  at  him  is 
retnm.  It  was  a  plaasnn  to 
the  prisoner  to  see  tliii  poo 
child,  but  one  that  did  not  last 
long,  for  Silvio  was  remoied 
to  another  oell. 

In  the  February  saooesding 
his  arreat  there  was  a  aiidden 
noise  of  bolts  and  looks  bong 
withdrawn,  and  the  oell  io 
which  Pellioo  was  confined 
was  suddenly  filled  with  ist- 
eral  men  who  requested  him 
to  rise  and  dress. 

"Where  are  we  goingr*  ^ 
asked,  as  they  hnrried  him  to 
a  carriage  ;  but  the  reply  wn 
"I  cannot -tell  you  until  vt 
are  a  mile  away  from  IGlin." 
It  was  a  calm,  basBtif*' 

moonlight  night  M  ^ 
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Oie  priBoner  oonld  diwern  distinctly  the  streets  in  which 
he  had  so  oftoi  walked  with  bdoved  frieads ;  and,  drawing 
hia  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  wept  to  leava  the  oitj. 

On  and  on  they  tnTeled  until  they  reached  Yenioe,  and 
here  he  dined,  and  wu  then  ooodooted  to  the  palaee  o!  the 
Doge. 

The  room  assigned  to  Silvio  Fellioo  had  a  large  barred 
window  looking  ont  on  the  roof  of  the  Ohnroh  of  St. 
Ibrk  ;  b^ond  he  poold  see  the  many  steeples  and  onpolaa 
of  the  great  dty ;  bnt  it  was  a  far  greater  solitude  than  he 
had  known  before. 

He  was  now  sabjeeted  to  beak  mamfaatiom  andwooied 
with  questions ;  he  saw  no  one  bnt  the  jailer  and  his 
family ;  and  he  confessed  afterward  that  bat  for  the 
thought  of  God  and  the  consolation  of  religion  he  should 
have  beoome  mad. 

As  he  so  rarely  saw  any  hnman  oreatnres,  Silvio  began 
to  interest  himself  in  some  ants,  whose  habits  he  watched 
and  which  he  fed  so  well  that  tiiey  soon  came  in  swarms 
to  his  window.  Flies  and  spideis  wwe  alike  welcome  to 
the  l<Hiely  prisoner,  bnt  the  gnats  whioh  infested  the  oell 
in  the  inoieasmg  hmt  of  the  season  were  almost  intolerablei 

It  was  now  that  ^Tio  took  to  writing  down  his  thoughts 
and  meditations  upon  the  daties  of  mankind,  and  especially 
his  own  ;  and  when  he  had  not  snfflcient  paper  allowed 
him  he  supplied  the  daficienoy  by  polishing  a  rough  table 
with  a  piece  of  glaas  and  putting  his  records  on  thaL 
Thus  passed  the  Summer,  and  just  as  the  heat  abated  the 
jailer  had  orders  to  put  him  in  another  room,  to  the  regret 
ol  WMo,  who  feared  the  next  oooupant  might  be  an  enemy 
to  a  spider  he  had  made  familiar  with  him. 

He  had  been  in  hia  new  oell  some  length  of  time^  anfEor^ 
ing  mnoh  from  its  intense  ocdd,  when  one  night  ft  On 
broke  ont  in  the  palace,  and  the  noise  and  confusion 
reached  the  earn  of  all  the  prisoners^  although  the  flames 
were  extinguished  before  they  had  dime  uy  injury  to  the 
cells. 

Id  the  year  1822  Pellioo  was  removed  to  the  Island  of 
St.  Michael,  not  far  from  Yeniceb  where  in  a  few  days  he 
reoeiTed  the  sentenoe^  "  Condemned  to  death,**  bnt  it  wae 
oommnted  to  fifteen  yean  of  imprisonment  in  the  fortress 
of  Spidberg, 

The  fortress  of  Spielberg  was  tlie  most  severe  place  of 
imprisonment  in  the  Austrian  dominions^  Onoe  it  had 
been  the  palace  of  the  lords  of  Uoravia,  but  It  had  been 
bombarded  and  taken  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Aua- 
terlitz,  and  when  Fellico  arrived  there  about  three  hun- 
dred condemned  persona  were  detained  within  its  walls. 

Hia  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  malefactors,  and  he 
was  taken  to  a  dark  subterranean  cell,  but  becoming 
seriously  ill  in  this  miserable  dungeon,  he  was  removed 
by  the  dootor*a  ordos  to  the  story  above.  Bis  ieet  wen 
ironed,  bnt  twice  a  week  he  was  takm  cot  to  walk  iox  tba 
apace  of  an  hour ;  and  afterward  this  relautlon  ma  pei^ 
mitted  almost  every  day. 

For  eight  and  a  half  years  this  tetriUe  life  wait  on.  It 
was  nearly  ten  years  since  Silvio  had  lost  his  Uberty,  bnt  in 
all  this  time  he  had  maintained  a  strong  confidence  iu  God. 

So  dawned  the  Ist  August,  1830.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
as  Silvio  sat  down  to  his  miserable  dinner  an  order  came 
for  him  to  appear  before  the  director  of  police. 

There  he  heard  that  he  was  at  Uberty,  and  not  only  he, 
but  two  of  his  former  friends.  Bnt  Silvio  and  hia  opm- 
panions  were  not  quite  &ee ;  th^  tnveled  tm  onder  an 
escort  of  police  from  place  to  plaee^  until  at  last  Hihm 
waa  reached.  In  was  not  nntil  Hm  I6tb  of  September  that 
he  was  indeed  at  liberty  to  go  when  ha  wonld,  and  hasten- 
ing to  Turin,  once  more  embraced  the  parents  and  friends 
irom  whom  he  had  been  so  long  parted. 


For  some  years  after  Qiis  Pellioo  lived  fo  enjo^  bia 
longed-f(»  freedom,  becoming  the  secretary  to  tiie  Misv- 
cbioneas  of  BsralOk  in  whose  house  he  died  in  ISMw 


HOW  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CHURCH  MUSia 
Bt  thb  Bav.  J.  H.  Wimmnx. 

AriKE  the  suceessf  ol  church  choir  festivals  in  Boston, 
Providenca,  and  elsewhere,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  what 
good  lasolts  append  thereto  t  We  aneww.  these  poblie 
gatherings  <rf  tiie  clergy,  mmrioiaas,  and  the  people  tend 
greatly  to  the  devdopment  and  dissnninstiim  of  solid  wiews 
of  church  music  and  Christian  worship. 

Since  a  few  de^men  in  Boston,  six  years  ago,  com- 
mended  the  English  system  of  choral  local  festiTals,  &nd 
with  organized  effort  Initiated  a  public  rehearsal  of  cb&zita, 
tunes,  and  anthems,  the  prominent  organists  and  ohoira 
have  responded  heartily.  These  yearly  jubilees  have  wit- 
nessed in  different  parts  of  the  country  the  harmontsiDg 
influence  of  choirs,  organists  and  clergymen  all  with,  one 
vtnoe  loidsing  God,  the  lai^  oongre^tions  heartily  ap- 
proving these  sacred  and  joyful  acts  of  devotion,  "We 
think  it  a  very  healthy  and  hopeful  sign  of  progrnss  wlwn 
the  clergy  make  it  their  duty  and  pleasure  to  be  interested 
with  their  choirs  and  their  people  in  praising  God  for  Hia 
goodness  and  menqr,  and  in  w<nshiidng  the  ocmunon 
Savionr. 

There  was  onoe  a  tome— and  it  continued  for  more  tbaa 
three  centuries — when  Ohristians  were  firmly  united,  in 
adversity  and  prosperity,  amid  persecution  and  recogni- 
tion, in  one  Hirity  OathoUe  Ohnroh.  As  mudc  hes  slwajs 
had  a  prominent  inflnenoe  In  all  revivals,  in  wat^  and  in 
all  advances  iat  the  human,  welfoie^  so  we  believe  it  ie  jost 
now  a  proper  lame  to  ask  what  Christian  muric  aea  do  for 
the  unity  of  Christendom,  and,  if  that  be  too  greet  e  wen- 
ture  of  hope,  say  for  the  inorease  of  devout,  godly  wor- 
shipers in  all  our  congregations.  History,  experienoe  end 
observation  confirm  the  statement  as  a  simpls  ud  poeittre 
reply  to  tiie  question.  How  can  we  have  good  elnir<dt 
music? 

list  the  clergy,  choir  and.  people  have  a  single  nntted 
purpose,  devoting  time  and  mousy,  as  is  done  in  muy  oUter 
effort ;  thui  wiU  prayer  and  praise  beocmu  oommtm  and 
blessed. 

Every  year  parishes  present  anxions  and  mortifying 
reports  about  the  choir,  organ,  or  oi^fanisl  **  The  mnsia 
committee,"  to  whom  the  rector  and  pariah  commit  thia 
"disagreeable  task,"  vote  a  few  hundred  doUara  to  an 
organist  or  quartet  choir,  and  they  feel  leUeved  for  at 
least  a  year,  subjecting,  however,  the  choir  sad  oongze^tioa 
to  we^y  comments  snd  criticisms  thst  Mvor  mote  of  the 
concert- room  than  the  house  of  God. 

We  feel  that  the  rector  or  parish  consenting  to  this  plan 
lose  eventual^  in  the  tpixit  of  devotim,  and  neg^leflt 
opportnnities  Qoi  has  pat  in  their  way. 

We  have  never  known  a  clergyman  to  do  his  duty  on 
this  Bultject,  according  to  his  ordination  vows,  the  past<MmIa 
of  his  church,  and  the  mbrios  of  his  book  of  worshq>^  that 
was  not  more  or  less  suooessfnl  in  his  ministry. 

We  have  refnred  to  the  primitive  Catholic  Ohnroh ; 
what  was  done  then  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  d<Mie  now — 
the  atandard,  at  least,  can  be  looted  at  in  "the  faith  onoa 
delivered  to  the  sainta." 

The  muaic  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Ohrutiaa 
era  was  by  the  people,  led  by  the  minister  or  a  precentoc 
In  the  third  century  the  Syrian  Church  practiced  respon- 
sive worship,  or  altwnate  dnging  by  difi^ent  parts  of  the 
congregation. 
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Tbeodoret  rooorda  that  thia  mode  of  siiigiDg  waa  intro 
dnoed  FiftTian  and  DiodOToa  inta  the  Eastern  ChnrofaeB, 
thenoe  it  was  tmnalerred  \)j  Ambmae^  in  tba  jau  870,  to 
the  Weiteni  Ohanhee,  and  paned  Into  general  use  aa  the 
AmhiQsian  etjle  of  mosio— ao  Angastine  relates  in  his 
book  eotitled  "Canfessioaa." 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  responsive  worship  was  per- 
formed by  the  people,  the  miudo  etill  retaiuiog  its  oon- 
gregatiooal  character.  This  mode  of  irorship  prevails  to  a 
oertaitt  extent  in  Eogland  as  nowhere  else,  and  also  to  a 
limited  d^ree  in  the  United  States  and  Qermany.  We 
believa  it  is  inrareaslng  in  its  infloenoe,  and  will  demand 
more  and  mate  the  attention  d  all  Ohristiaa  people. 

The  choir  and  <^an  aa  we  now  ham  them  may  be 
asngned  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  oentnriafc  From  *'  The 
Apostolioal  Oukons  and  Oonstitntions "  we  learn  that  the 
choristers  and  those  who  led  in  aacred  mnsio  were  held  in 
high  respect,  and  often  set  apart  to  their  responsible 
offices  by  special  prayers,  approximating  in  sacradness  to 
tbe  "ordination  serrioes  for  deacons  and  priests." 

In  tite  foorth  oentary  "  a  diatinct  class  of  persons  were 
apptdnted  to  take  charge  of  religions  worship,"  from  which 
grew  the  ideaol  the  modem  eboroh  choir.  A  well-arranged 
book  of  wfflcahiiv  like  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  em^ 
bodies,  then,  the  beet  opportunity  for  good  ohnroh  mnaia 

L  The  clergy,  practically,  or  by  persons  (preoentor  or 
others)  "skilled  in  mosio,"  can  give  direction  to  the  snb- 
jeot  snd  style  of  mosia  This  is  beginning  properly  at  the 
tup  atepu   In  mission  enterprises  the  olergy  hare  to  lead. 

2.  The  choir  of  well-selected  voioes  in  fall  harmony, 
iostained  hj  a  good  organ,  choir,  and  organist,  shonld  be 
lerereat  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  main  object, 
namely,  **w(«ship  to  God  in  honor  of  His  Holy  Name»" 
hj  anthuns,  l^mns  and  ehanta. 

8.  The  people  dioald  be  thns  enoonmged  by  minister 
and  choir  to  aing  frm^^'w  hymns  and  tonm  that  they 
might  learn  at  the  Snnday'Scbool,  and  at  homo  in  family 
worship^  and  on  social  occasions.  The  Sunday  OTenings 
might  be  devoted  to  church  mnsia 

Let  it  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  good  church 
music  can  be  obtained  without  effort  or  money.  Pariahes 
have  suffered  in  this  attempt  to  save  money  by  giving  np 
the  choir  and  depending  on  a  volunteer  organist 

We  know  that  Bom«  diarchea  pay  nearly  aa  much  for 
mnsio  at  th^  pay  for  their  minister,  but  generally  those 
chnEehee  pay  good  aalariea  to  their  ministers  as  well  as  to 
their  ohoifa. 

Tbe  daily  services  in  a  thonsand  churches  and  the  thirty 
cathedrals  of  England  cost  a  vast  snm  of  money,  but  it 
is  daily  prayer  and  praise  to  God  for  good  to  the  State^ 
the  citisen,  and  the  Church. 

"The  sweet,  hallowing  mnno  1^  choral  anthem  and 
hymn  "morning  and  evening,  f<»  thne  hundred  and  alxty- 
^  di^  at  Magdalen  College  Oxford.  England,  costs 
1^000^  but  it  Uessea  many  a  weaiy  traveler,  and  refines 
tbe  ahataotw  of  many  a  student  on  the  jonm^  of  lifa 
All  nature^  all  soienoe^  all  religion,  nnito  to  wondiip  the 
Ooi  ofes  all,  blessed  i<a  ever. 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord, 
lb*  Iiord's  name  be  praised." 

— 3%«  Churdman. 


THE  HEART  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

Ir  any  one  wen  to  ask  what  is  ttie  chief  feature  in  8t 
^al'a  oharaofeer»  it  would  be  hard  to  answer  whether  it 
w  his  dear  intdlect,  bis  strong  will,  his  readiness  to  en- 

dare  hardship,  or  his  love  to  men.  His  affection  is  oer< 
tsinly  very  prominent,  and  ccmsidering  that  he  had  mnoh 


of  the  sternness  and  all  the  self-denial  of  a  reformer,  it  is 
perbiqis  the  most  remarkable  There  ia  scarcely  one  of 
his  epbflea  in  wlueh  we  cannot  read  the  fullness  of  hla 
heart  He  was  willing  even  to  be  aoonrsed  from  Ohrist 
for  liis  brethren's  sake,  his  kinsmen  aooording  to  the  flesh. 
He  wept  with  a  woman's  tendemeaa  for  his  disciples  when 
they  departed  from  tbe  faith.  To  Timothy  and  Titos  he 
showed  the  affection  of  a  father.  When  he  sent  back 
Oneeimua  to  Philemon  he  begged  him  to  put  to  his  account 
whatovw  the  slave  owed,  and  wherein  he  had  wronged  hia 
master,  who  was  henceforth  to  receive  him,  not  as  a  slave 
but  aa  a  brother.  The  Apostle's  wonderfol  hnman  sympa- 
thiea  are  manifest  in  the  salotationB  to  the  brethren,  and 
in  the  comfort  which  he  had  from  the  society  of  any  of 
his  fellow-laborcss  or  feUow-ChrisUans,  And  it  was  that 
kind  of  affection  which  extends  to  the  smallest  matters, 
as  the  sickness  of  Epapbrodita^  the  indifferent  health  of 
Timothy,  or  his  anxiety  that  his  fellow^passengers,  after 
the  long  tempest,  shoold  take  meat  lest  they  ahould  suffer 
any  injory  from  the  long  fasting. 

The  epistle  in  which  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  is  most  ahown, 
is  that  to  the  Philippians.  The  City  of  Philippi  was  the 
first  Enropeau  city  in  which  St.  Pad!  preached  Ohriatian* 
ity.  Sommoned  in  a  vision  by  a  man  of  Macedonia,  he 
crossed  the  .Sgean  Sea  ilrom  Troas,  and  made  straight  for 
PhilippL  The  city  was  at  this  time  a  Boman  colony.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  were  any  Jews  in  it  at  all ;  certainly 
there  were  not  many,  aa  there  was  no  aynagogoe.  Tbe 
Apostle  and  his  oompaaioos  on  the  first  Sabbath-day  went 
to  the  river-side,  the  place  generally  resorted  to  by  the 
JewB  for  prayer  when  they  had  no  regular  place  of  wor^ 
ship.  The  only  persons  who  came  thither  were  some 
women ;  and  aa  thqy  oame  alona^  it  is  probable  that  th^ 
were  Bomans,  who  had  become  proselytes  to  ttie  Jews' 
religion.  The  chief  of  them  was  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of 
purple,  who  was  converted  by  St  bull's  words,  and  was 
probably  his  first  Eoropean  convert  She  constrained  St 
Paul  and  hia  companions  to  become  her  guests,  and  showed 
them  great  hospitality.  Tbe  casting  out  of  the  spirit  of 
divination  from  the  damsel,  who  brought  her  masters  mnoh 
gain  by  soothsaying,  raised  a  persecution  sgainst  Paul  and 
Silas.  They  were  charged,  not  as  Christians,  but  as  Jews 
— ^the  Christians  being  regarded  aa  yet  as  only  a  Jewish 
sect — with  tnming  the  world  upside  down,  and  teaching 
eustoma  which  it  was  not  lawfnl  for  tihem  to  observe,  being 
Bomans.  They  were  beaten  with  stripes,  and  then  oast 
into  prison,  from  whicAi  they  were  delivered  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  jailor  was  converted.  The  magistrates  sent 
to  tell  the  prisoners  they  might  go,  but  they  sent  back  the 
answer  that  they  were  Boman  oitizens,  and  had  been 
openly  nncondanmed,  and  therefore  the  magiatn^  mo|t 
oome  and  fetoh  them  out  To  treat  with  injustice  one  who 
had  the  privil^es  of  a  Btmian  oitiaen  was  a  great  oflSanaSh 
The  magistrates  were  mnoh  afraid  when  they  heard  that 
the  iniaoners  were  Bomsos.  They  oame  at  onea,  and 
bej^fad  of  them  to  depart  qnieUy  out  of  tbe  city.  Th^ 
made  a  vialt  to  the  house  of  I^dia,  oomforted  the  Ineth- 
ren,  and  sat  out  tor  Theasalonioa. 

This  is  aU  we  know  of  the  planting  of  the  Church  of 
Philippi.  The  rest  of  our  informatiott  concerning  the 
Philippian  Cbriatians  is  derived  from  this  letter  which 
St  Paol  wrote  to  them.  This  epistle,  unlike  most 
of  his  other  epistles,  is  free  from  all  controverted 
subjects.  The  Jadaizera  that  tronbted  the  Galatiana  do 
not  aeem  to  have  come'to  Philippi,  but  there  is  a  warning 
to  bewaxa  of  them.  Two  aistera,  Enodia  and  Syntydie^ 
who  seem  to  have  had  some  difference,  are  exhorted  to  be 
of  one  mind.  Otherwise  the  Philippians  are  greatly  com- 
mended. They  were  not  only  sound  in  the  futh.  J^o 
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Cbriatiaii  Hfe  flonrished  among  them.  8L  Faol  sajs  that 
they  "alone  commnnioated  with  him  ooooeniiiig  giving 
and  noeiving."  They  sent  him  help  while  he  was  at 
TheBsaloniaa,  and  again  when  he  was  at  Corinth.  Ho  re- 
fofled  to  receive  money  from  tbo  rioh  Corinthians.  They 
might  Bay  that  he  had  ooveted  their  gold  and  their  silver  ; 
bat  he  was  on  better  terms  with  the  Philippians.  He 
conid  tmst  them.  He  knew  that  they  wonld  make  no 
wrong  Qie  of  hk  reoeiving  their  gifts.  They  never  forgot 
him,  bat  it  waa  not  alwaya  possible  to  send  to  him.  Nov 
that  he  is  at  Borne  an  opportnnity  ooonrs,  and  they  send 
Epaphroditas  to  administer  to  his  neoeesities.  Th.&  an- 
swer was  this  Epistle  to  his  dear  Philippians,  whom  he 
describee  as  his  "joy  and  his  crown,"  and  whom  he 
exhorts  to 
"sta  fast 
in  the  Lord," 
OS  his  "  dear- 
ly beloved 
and  longed 
for." 

Pre-emin- 
ent in  this 
episUa  is  the 
joy  of  the 
Apofltla  His 
heart  was  foil 
o  f  gladness 
beoaase  of 
the  steadfast- 
ness  and 
Christian 
oondact  o  f 
the  Philip- 
pians. It 
was  a  delight 
to  think  of 
them.  A  tide 
of  thanksgiv- 
ing rose  with- 
i n  him  at 
every  remem- 
brance  of 
them.  They 
had  done  so 
well,  that  he 
felt  confident 
as  to  their 
fntnre.  He 
was  certain  in 
his  own  mind 
that  He  who 
had  begun  a 
good  work  in 

them  would  oontione  it  nntil  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  Full 
of  this  h\>pe,  his  sonl  bnists  ont  into  a  refrain  of  gladness, 
exhorting  the  PhUippiaoa  to  rejoioe  in  the  Lord  always,  and 
he  adds,  "Again  I  say  rejoice." 

"  I  have  yon  in  my  hcnrt,"  St.  Paul  says  again.  Thoagh 
in  bonds  in  a  Roman  prison,  his  affections  were  set  on  the 
disciples  at  Fhilippi.  He  thought  of  them  oontinnally, 
reoalled  their  goodness  to  himself,  and  their  progren  in 
the  diviue  life.  Perhaps  the  meetings  at  the  river-side 
came  back  to  his  memory,  the  gatherings  at  the  house  of 
Lydia,  the  hymns  that  he  and  Silas  sang  in  prison  at  the 
midnight  hont,  the  frantio  jailer  who,  with  all  hia  boose, 
believed ;  and  as  the  memories  of  all  these  Mnanfifl  sonls 
came  back  he  said,  "  I  have  yon  in  my  heart" 

The  Apostle  longed  for  tbeae  Philippians.    Oh,  to  see 
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them  once  more  I  Of  all  his  oonverts  they  had  shown 
him  the  most  lasting  affection ;  and  this  beoaoae  they  had 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  heavenly  citwsDahipL 
They  had  entered  most  into  his  thonghta,  and  had  under- 
stood the  simplicity  of  his  motives.  The  spiritual  affin- 
ities between  them  were  strong,  and  the  Apostle^  above  all 
things,  longed  for  their  presenoe  and  their  societrf. 

There  are  many  more  things  in  this  epistle  whioh  ahow 
the  heart  of  the  Apostla  One  that  is  prominent  is  his 
mode  of  speaking  oonoeming  his  fellaw-worken.  Tim- 
othy is  mentioned  as  having  served  him  as  a  son  woald  a 
father.  It  waa  the  loving  heart  of  the  Apostle  that  ercAed 
Timothy's  affection,  and  proomred  that  aervioe  which  no- 
thing but  love  can  give.   Epaphxoditus,  who  had  been 

aent  bj  the 
Philippians 
is  mentioned 
with  a  bean- 
tifnl  tender- 
nees.  He  was 
the  Apostle's 
brother  and 
companion 
in  labor, 
and  fellow- 
soldier,  who 
ministered  to 
his  wants. 
"He  longed 
afteryoa  all," 
the  Apoatie 
adds  "and 
waa  full  of 
heaTineas 
beoaoae  that 
ye  bad  baard 
that  be  bad 
been  sick. 
For  indeed 
he  waa  aiek 
nigh  nnto 
death;  bnt 
God  bad 
maroy  on 
him ;  and  not 
on  bim  only, 
bnt   on  me 
alao,   last  I 
should  have 
sorrow  wpm 
Borrow.  I 
aent  bim 
therefore  the 
more  care* 

fnllj,  that,  when  ye  see  him  again,  ye  may  rejoioa^  and 
that  I  may  be  less  sorrowfuL  Beosive  him  therefore  in 
the  Lord  with  all  gladness  ;  and  hold  saoh  in  reputation : 
because  for  the  work  of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death, 
not  regarding  his  life,  to  supply  your  lack  <d  aervioe 
toward  m&" 

Last  of  all,  the  Apostle  tenderly  addresses  one  whom  he 
calls  his  tme  yoke-fellow,  entreating  him  to  help  those 
women  whioh  labored  with  him  in  the  Goepel,  wiUi  Olem* 
ent  also,  and  other  of  his  fellow-laborera  whose  names  wan 
in  the  book  of  life.  St.  Paul  oould  only  think  of  his 
friends  as  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jemaalem.  He  loved 
them  aa  the  disoiples  of  Christ  That  bond  of  amity  sad 
unity  had  begnn  now  whioh  was  to  be  completed  bi  the 
heovena 
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A  FIRE  HEROINE. 

Bt  Juan  Ixvra. 

A  UIST7  haze  hung  over  the  Oanadian  woods. 

For  days  the  aan  had  been  obsonred  by  the  smoke  of 
burning  forests — the  air  filled  with  a  thonaand  odors  from 
bomfc  Tegetation — jet  still  the  fires  continued,  and  loflB 
and  ioflering  followed  in  their  vak& 

"  Oolonel  r  aaid  a  chfleEfnl  Toioe,  oataide  the  door  of 
the  room  where  I  waa  writing—"  Colonel,  may  I  oome  in  ?" 

01  coarse  I  aaid  "Tee**  direcUy*  for  I  recognized  the 
cheery  Toioe  aa  that  of  Miss  Frank,  the  fAVorito  of  the 
bonsehold  aod  neighborhood— a  yonng  lady  with  leas  of 
the  bshionable  foUies  of  the  day  dinging  to  her,  and  with 
more  of  good  sense,  than  it  has  been  my  everyday  experi- 
enoe  to  meet  By  this  I  mean  ahe  was  not  one  of  those 
gashing  yoong  girls  of  the  period,  who,  in  effect,  invite 
jonr  enforced  attention  from  the  insipidity  and  gene;ral 
inanity  of  their  faoes  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
feahionable  goods  displayed  npon  their  backs. 

Enter,  then,  Miss  Frank,  bright  and  cheerful  aa  a  cHond- 
morning,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  ont>of-door 
world. 

Aa  I  recall  her  now— figure,  slightly  above  the  medium 
height ;  form,  full  and  rounded,  giving  an  impression  of 
strength  and  solidity ;  eyes  dark  ;  hair  the  same,  of  glossy 
texture,  abundant,  and  not  depending  on  dyes  nor  market 
prioe  tta  color  and  continnanoa  ;  dress,  neat  and  tasteful, 
and  so  harmonising  aa  to  be  unnotioeaUe ;  and  the  atop 
elastle  and  frafr—Z  faring  to  mind  as  pleasant  a  picture  aa 
one  oonid  see  in  a  day's  ramble  among  the  art-galleries 
of  Broadway. 

I  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  Colonel,"  she  said,  vivaciously,  "  there  ia  to  be  a  picnic 
to-day,  at" — some  place,  the  name  of  which  I  have  for* 
gotten—*'  and  if  yon  would  like  to  go,  a  dozen  invitations 
have  been  extended,  with  urgent  solicitation  to  me  *  to 
bring  you.*  A  boat  leaves  the  other  aide  of  the  river  at 
nioOf  I  understand,  and  there  would  be  just  about  time 
enough  for  na  to  reach  it^  if  we  harry.   Will  you  go 

The  temptation  was  atrong— bat  how  about  the  work, 
already  behindhand,  upon  whioh  I  was  engaged  ?  Dare  I 
postpone  it  farther  ? 

To  whioh  suggestion  came  the  laughing  response. 
Dare  I  refuse  ?  Experience  leads  me  to  think  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  dare  a  person  of  my  temperament  to  any 
course,  nnless  something  more  than  mere  ooortesy- say, 
equivalent  to  a  challenge — is  intended ;  and  I  laid  down 

my  qnill,  "Nature's  noblest  shaft,- 

(^ron*s  words,  not  mine)  and  shook  hands  with  my 
cheerful  young  visitress — not,  I  hope,  after  the  stereotyped 
manner  of  the  challenged  party  aa  known  to  the  code,  but 
as  indicative  of  my  aoeeptanoe  and  readiness  to  proceed  at 
onoe. 

Behold  us,  then,  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  on  our  way 
aeroas  the  broad  awelling  bosom  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
plftoe  of  rendesvoos  on  the  Oanadian  side.  Thenoe  boats 
with  the  gala  par^  were  to  steam  down  th«  river,  to  an 
idand,  if  I  remember  r^htly,  vriiere  the  day  was  to  be 
spent,  and  where,  it  was  confidently  sheeted,  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  forests  would  fail  to  penetrate. 

We  had  reached,  perhaps,  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  I 
was  just  remarking  on  the  density  of  the  olonds  of  smoke 
drifting  slowly  down  from  the  north,  obscuring  here  and 
there  the  opposite  shore,  as  tending  to  throw  some  doubt 
on  the  expectations  alluded  to— when  a  shrill  whistle, 
thrice  diarply  repeated  in  tiiat  dim^on,  told  me  what  I 
had  already  feexed,  that  we  were  too  lata 


*'  The  last  boat,  I  suppose  T' 

'*  Tea ;  the  other  started  two  hoars  agi^"  said  my  oom< 
panion— her  oheerful  face  slightly  clouded— after  xefttring 
to  her  watch.    **  What  shall  we  do  V 

"Do  this  1"  I  replied,  promptly :  "beUere  ia  the via- 
dom  of  being  left,  firstly ;  invade  the  New  Dominion  be> 
fore  deoidii^,  seoondly ;  and  get  as  much  enJcrynMOt  in 
some  other  direction,  lastly.  Betum  we  might,  but  is- 
snnq>tion  of  work  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  so  far  u 
I  am  oonoemed.  Hiss  Frank,  I  am  already  one  complete 
and  perfect  chrysolite  of  idleness.  Thus  ye  phUosophsr 
expreaaeth  himself." 

Miss  Frank  laughed  with  a  ringing  oheerfulneaa  thit 
brought  around  us  some  halt-dozen  disappointed  acquaint 
anoes  with  inquiring  faces,  on  whom  her  hnmor  beeams 
oontagioas ;  and,  by  the.  time  the  steam-ferry  had  landed 
its  pasBOigers,  the  pionio  and  its  ntidpated  enjoyments 
had  become  merely  a  matter  of  jest,  whioh  no  one— so  thsy 
assured  each  otiier— would,  on  any  aoooan^  participate  in 
willingly. 

Persons  of  ordinary  observation  will  scarcely  find  diffi- 
culty, und^r  any  circumstance,  in  passing  an  hour  <a  two 
pleasantly  or  profitably  in  an  old  Canadian  town,  suok  is 
waa  now  under  our  notice^  Its  low  stone  stores  or  sbopa, 
walled  dwellings,  many  churches,  narrow  streets,  and  the 
quaint  and  ancient  arohiteotur^  oan  never  be  without  a 
ie&e  degree  of  interest  to  the  stranger ;  bat  I  knew  tits 
town  wall  already,  end  had  formed  a  reaolation,  wfaioli 
soon  became  a  definite  purpose,  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior in  the  direction  of  the  burning  forests,  and  to  see 
for  myself  something  that  oould  not  fail  to  be  new  to  all 
my  experiencee  of  life. 

Woods  on  fire — thousands  of  acres  of  ohoioest  timber  I 
Huge  old  trees,  that  had  withstood  the  blasts  of  centuries 
of  fiercest  Oanadiau  Winters,  falling  an  easy  prey  to  their 
less  time^honored  enemy  I 

I  would  see  it  at  its  worst,  or  best  Where  thsre 
was  so  much  smoke,  tb»e  most  be  flra— as  the  adage  hith 
it— and  a  great  deal  of  it ;  for,  from  one  quarter,  I  had 
noticed  the  olouds  had  drifted  darker  and  datko',  ud 
from  the  same  direction  the  wind  oame  heat>laden  and 
oppressive. 

Very  briefly  I  slated  my  purpose  to  my  yonng  compan- 
ion, who  in  turn  imparted  it  to  her  aeqnaintanoaa  St 
them  i\  was  received  with  rather  sober  faces,  in  i^ils  of 
Miss  Frank's  favorable  acqaiesoenoe. 

Without  pausing  to  discuss  the  project,  we  went  at  onee 
to  the  railway  station,  and  there  heard  and  saw  enong^ 
within  Ave  minntes  to  hava  dissoaded  almost  any  one  tens 
even  am  attempt  to  Tisit  the  fire-diatriot,  as  tia  station 
agent  termed  it 

The  faces  of  our  friends  lengthened  to  the  expression  of 
a  decided  negative,  after  listening  very  briefly  indeed  to 
the  reports  coming  from  the  bnming  townships,  and  tiiey 
declined  to  go.  In  this  they  were  doubtieas  right  Pro- 
bably on  any  other  occasion  I  ahonld  have  desisted.  Bat 
this,  I  considered,  promised  an  experience  too  valuable  to 
be  lost,  and,  as  Fate  or  Fortune  wonld  have  it,  just  then 
an  engine  and  tender,  with  one  or  two  oonatnutiraHiaii 
and  a  freightHsaboose  attached,  oame  steaming  np  to  0w 
Btati<m  bound  for  the  burnt  region,  with  a  number  of 
laborers  to  assist  in  preventing,  as  for  as  might  be^  the 
further  spread  of  the  fires,  and  perhaps  save  some  of  the 
threatened  outlying  property. 

I  saw  the  conductor  at  onoe,  and  stated  my  desire  to  go 
with  him.  At  first  he  demurred  to  taking  passengers,  but, 
glancing  at  my  companion,  aaid  that  X  could  have  the 
caboose  if  snoh  aoeommodatioos  woold  answtf,  and  I  dam 
to  Mome  fas  I  mnst]  all  reaptmsi^Uty.  . 
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I  closed  the  arrangement  at  o&oe,  asaiated  my  fair  oom- 
panion  on  board,  waved  hat  and  handkerohief  in  a  oheerfnl 
lirewell  to  thon  left  behind,  and  we  were  off  with  a  nub. 

For  aome  miles  wa  nw  no  indioationa  of  fires,  save  that 
the  imoka  grew  mors  and  mora  denBe^  as  it  drifted  down 
to  meet  as  it  were,  half-way  ;  but  at  length  we  came  to 
bnmt  lines  of  dark  gronnd,  wbera  every  living  blada  of 
grass,  shrnb,  tree  and  inseot  had  perished,  sod  onlj  a 
black  desolation  reigned. 

It  had  crossed  the  track  and  roadbed  in  many  places, 
and  some  of  the  ties  were  charred  and  blackened,  and  not 
infrequently  bnmt  nearly  to  ashes.  Oeoasionally  the 
giant  tnmk  of  a  hnga  old  forest-tree^  denuded  of  bark, 
ftdiaga  and  branches  could  be  seen  still  smoking  like 
K»ne  grim  giant  ot  a  past  age,  whose  heart  yet  holds  oat 
against  tiia  attar  oztingaishment  of  all  hopa. 

Hera  or  thora  were  the  charred  remains  of  some  wild 
animal,  orartaken  by  smoke  and  flame  in  its  flight ;  and 
leas  freqneut  the  cooling  atones  and  smoking  embers  of 
what  had  once  been  the  home  and  habitation  of  a  happy 
family.  This  last  the  saddest  sight  of  all,  for  these  homes, 
though  humble,  bad  not  been  wrested  from  the  vilda  and 
the  wilderness  without  steadfast  and  persistent  labor ; 
th^  were^  in  fact,  the  Tsniihed  monuments  of  human 
lives— not  great,  not  aveo  noted,  it  is  true,  bat  tha  lile- 
woilc,  In  many  instances,  ol  those  who  had  roared  them. 
And  if  tha  oottage  only  sheltered  contented  minds,  what 
polaoe  could  do  more  ? 

Farther  on  the  Area,  still  blazing,  came  in  sight,  and  hoge 
parks  of  oordwood  piled  near  the  track  flamed  up  as  we 
shot  past  them.  We  were  evidently  getting  into  close 
qnarten. 

I  bad  heard  some  talk  among  the  men  on  the  oonstmo- 
tion-cars  in  reference  to  a  covered  bridge,  which,  tiiongh 
built  in  part  of  ixoa  and  stone^  was  in  tha  burning  section, 
■ikI,  of  ooorse,  endangered. 

I  was  jost  wondering  how  much  further  off  it  was  likely 
to  prove,  whan  wa  suddenly  tnmad  a  slight  earre  in  the 
line,  and  came  in  full  sight  of  it. 

It  was  already  on  flra 

Beneath  it,  all  the  more  diatingnishable  from  the  burnt 
and  smoldering  vegetation  that  lined  its  banks,  lay  the 
doggish  stream  of  dark  water  whidh  it  spanned. 

A  house  that  had  been  occupied  as  a  goard-house  tor 
the  man  or  men  who  had  charge  of  the  bridge  was  also  in 
flamesi  No  effort,  so  far  ss  I  conld  observe,  wsa  being 
made  to  save  aithar  Inidga  or  house.  Probably  the  guard, 
worn  down  by  azhanstion  in  previous  efforts  to  save  out- 
lying effects,  had  been  unable  to  continue  the  atm^le 
against  the  destroyer's  approach,  and  hsd  gone  up  the 
lioe  for  assistance ;  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  service,  evi- 
dently. 

The  train  ran  as  near  the  bridge  as  consistent  with 
safety,  and  came  to  a  halt 

"  If  anything  oan  be  dona,  it  must  be  in  tha  direction  of 
the  bridge;  but  I  fear  even  to  save  that  is  now  impossible,'* 
said  the  oondnolor,  hastily,  as  ha  oune  to  %  panse  a  mo- 
ment beoda  ma. 

Fortunately  they  had  brought  backets  with  them,  and 
in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  a  line  was  formed 
from  the  point  nearest  of  approach  to  tha  river's  edge,  and 
a  stream  of  water  scarcely  less  in  effect  than  if  thrown  by 
an  angina  was  da^ed  on  Qie  burning  timbers. 

It  was  no  part  of  my  natural  disposition  to  be  an  idler 
at  such  a  crisis,  yon  may  be  sure,  where  every  arm  was 
needed ;  and  1  think  I  may  say  with  certainty  that  I  was 
ons  ol  the  first  to  mount  tiia  blaang  bridg& 

No  apology  had  been  offered  or  needed,  other  than  that 
allbided  by  tha  amargem^,  at  my  snmmary  departure 


from  the  side  of  my  fiiir  oomp:tnion,  whose  eyes,  eloquent 
enough  at  all  times,  spoke  louder  than  words  of  the  dirao- 
tion  wherein  lay  duty. 

I  had  left  h«r  leaning  out  of  the  oar>window,  watching 
the  progress  of  the  tire  and  the  efforts  we  wera  making, 
and  thought  no  more  of  her  until  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  female  figure  dashing  up  to  the  bank  beyond  the  bridge, 
and  on  to  the  burning  straetnre,  rushing  toward  me 
through  smoke  and  blazing  cinders,  with  wild  cries  and 
excited  gestures^  caused  me  to  hesitate  and  falter,  bucket 
in  hand. 

I  had  seen  but  one  female  figure — that  ot  my  yonng 
friend — since  our  arrival  on  the  ground,  and  now  at  this 
sudden  and  strange  apparition  in  my  front  I  naturally  ' 
enough  glanced  backward  to  where  I  hod  left  my  oom- 
panion. 

She  was  no  longer  there,  but  the  same  sweeping  glance 
showed  me,  further  to  the  right,  where  stood  the  burning 
dwelling,  her  moving  figure  in  rapid  flight  toward  its  half- 
open  door. 

The  same  glance  revealed  at  a  window-sill  just  above  it 
the  tumbled  locks  ot  a  little  child,  which  appeared  and 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  even  while  I  gazed. 

I  looked  at  Hiss  Frank  in  apprehension  and  torrw,  for, 
while  there  seemed  to  us  onlookers,  a  hnndred  yards  away, 
no  hope  whatevw  for  the  child,  her  resolate  purpose  to 
attempt  its  resone  appeared  in  every  step  and  gesture. 

Shouts  of  remonstranoe  and  warning  arose  on  all  sides, 
for  Ore  was  dropping  from  the  coping,  all  about  the  en- 
tranco,  and  the  roof  seemed  falling  iiL  A  dozen  men 
sprang  up  to  reetrain  her,  or  to  assist 

But  the  yonng  girl  did  not  nam  to  hear,  and  certainly 
did  not  heed  them. 

Snatehing  her  shawl,  as  she  ran,  she  dipped  it  into  a 
tab  of  mter  beside  the  path  in  passing,  whirled  it  about 
her  face  and  head,  as  ■  slight  protection,  dashed  under 
ttia  Uazing  oxoh,  and  into  the  hoasa 

"She  will  save  him,  sairl"  cried  a  shrill  voice  at  the 
same  instant,  and  the  female  figure  I  had  seen  rushing  on 
to  the  bridge  tumbled  heavUy  against  m&  Limp  and 
motionless,  it  would  have  fallen  through  the  open  ties 
into  the  stream  below  bat  for  my  restraining  band. 

"Poor  mother  I  It  is  Tommy  the  guard's  vrife,"  mut- 
tered a  sympathetic  voice,  that  of  one  of  the  brakemen,  to 
whom  I  yielded  her. 

For  mc^  1  was  voicelesa  life  or  death— -which  would 
win  the  viotmy  in  tiiis  fierce  encounter  ?  The  seconds 
seemed  lengthening  to  minutes,  the  minutes  to  hour^  as 
I  gazed,  rooted  to  the  spot,  at  the  burning  doorway.  I 
would  have  moved  in  that  direction,  would  have  flown  like 
the  wings  of  morning,  but  bad  no  power  nor  volition  of 
my  own.  Gods  I  would  she  never  reappear  ?  Must  smoke 
and  flame  drink  up  that  young  life  in  the  full  tide  of  a 
noble  endeav<»  7  No,  thank  God  1   Not  yet  1 

Tbe  leaden  wings  Uiat  have  weighed  ma  down  fall  away 
like  flashes  ot  light,  as  I  leap  fnan  the  bridge  and  rash 
towsid  the  hoasa. 

But  ere  a  dozen  stops  were  tiAen,  a  shout  goes  up  that 
makes  tha  echoes  ring. 

"Saved  I  saved  I  Bairn  an4  lassie  I  bairn  sad  lassie, 
both  1"  and  I  saw  my  young  friend— God  bless  her ! — 
dash  out  from  tha  blazing  doorway,  with  scorched  and 
shriveled  garments,  safe  and  sound,  and  bearing  tha 
frightened  youngster,  whose  bead  wa  had  seen  that  one 
terrible  instant  above  the  window-sill, 

"  To  none  bat  me,  young  laddy— and  bless  you  till  yer 
dyin*  day  1— to  none  but  me  I"  cried  the  poor  mother, 
rushing  forward  and  droj^ng  on  hei  knees  to  receive  her 
darling  ;  and  to- none  bat  her  was  the  dottiz^  giveni 
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Her  htubuid,  the  gnant,  had*  aa  ■ntmisedi  gone  up  the 
Ime  at  an  eoriy  honr  for  help ;  she  had  beoome  ahvmed 

at  the  progre&s  of  the  fire  in  the  wooda  near  hj — had  feared 
for  the  boose— had  harried  to  overtake  and  bring  baok 
her  husband,  in  -vain ;  had  beoome  ahumed  at  the  amoke 
riaing  behind  her,  and  returned,  as  saw. 

There  were  expreasions  of  aelf-reproaoh  on  the  part  of 
■ome  fear  neglecting  to  examine  the  faonae,  but  oongratola- 
tiODB  on  the  part  of  everybodf  ;  and,  after  it  was  all  OTer, 


oonjeofcnre  and  to  the  fate  that  meets  all  pewnul  teoordi 
of  pure  unseyishne$$.  The^  s^om  lose  in  intern^  how- 
ever sim^y  (or  often)  told.  And  well  it  is  for  Inaui^ 
that  it  is  so. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

The  storjof  the  Jew  iriio  had  witnessed  the  OmoifizioB, 
and  had  been  condemned  to  Uve  and  wander  ofer  Ob 


we  fen  to  wwk  with  mewed  ene^  on  the  bridge,  akeady 
well  under  control,  and  so  effectual  was  our  labor,  in  the 
light  of  the  bright  ezam|de  set  us,  that  we  soon  ^aoed  it 
beyond  all  danger. 

Sow,  afterward,  we  made  a  rapid  mn  homeward,  arriv- 
ing safely,  with  alarming  appetites  for  an  early  tea,  de- 
ponent aaith  not ;  and  how  the  story  of  our  Fire  Heroine, 
and  the  incident  that  made  her  sooh,  iocmed  snnething 
nune  than  the  usi^I  nine  days'  wonder,  I  leave  to  yonr 


earth  until  the  lime  of  01irist*s  seoond  ooming,  while  it  ii 
one  of  the  most  onrious  of  the  medienl  l^ends,  his  i 
peonlior  interest  for  na,  beoanse,  so  far  aa  we  can  distinefly 
trace  its  history,  it  is  first  heard  of  with  anj  drcnmstanttal 
detaila  in  England.  The  ohronicler  of  the  Abbey  of  St 
Albans,  whoee  book  was  oo^ad  and  oontinned  by  Bbttiw* 
Parian  has  recorded  how,  in  the  year  1228,  a  certain  ar^ 
bishop  of  Armenia  H^or  oama  on  a  palgrimige  to  En^and 
to  see  the  relies  of  the  saints,  and-vislt  the  aaored  plaoM 
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in  that  kingdom,  as  be  bad  dona  in  others ;  he  also  pro* 
daeed  letters  of  reoommeudation  from  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  to^the  reiigioos  men  and  prelates  of  the  oharches,  in 
which  thej  irere  enjoined  to  reoeive  and  entertain  him 
with  dne  reverenoe  and  b<moT.  On  bis  arriTal,  he  came  to 
St  Albans,  wbue  he  was  reoeired  with  all  respect  by  the 
abbot  and  monks ;  and  at  this  place,  being  fatigued  \nth 
his  jonmey,  he  remained  some  dajs  to  rest  himself  and  hia 
followers,  and  a  conTorsation  took  plaoe  between  him  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  convent,  by  means  of  their  inter- 
preters, during  which  he  made  many  inquiries  relating  to 
the  religion  and  religions  obserranoes  of  that  oonntry, 
and  told  many  strange  things  conoeming  the  oonntries  of 
the  East;    In  the  oonrse  of  conversation  he  was  asked 


him  on  the  acenaation  of  the  Jews ;  and  Pilate,  finding  no 
oanse  for  adjudging  Him  to  deaUi,  said  to  Uiem,  'Take 
Him  and  judge  Him  according  to  your  law  ;*  the  shonts  of 
the  Jews,  however,  inoi«asing,  he,  at  their  request,  released 
unto  them  Barabbas,  and  delivered  Jesus  to  them  to  be 
cmeifled.  When,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  dragging  Jesns 
forth,  and  had  reached  the  door,  Cartaphilus,  a  porter  of 
the  hall,  in  Pilate's  service,  as  Jesus  was  going  out  of  the 
door,  impiously  struck  Him  on  the  back  with  his  hand, 
and  said  in  mockery,  '  Qo  quicker,  Jesus,  go  quicker ;  why 
do  you  loiter  V  and  Jesus,  looking  back  on  him  with  a 
severe  countenance,  ssid  to  him,  '  I  am  going,  and  yon 
will  wait  tUl  I  retnm.'  And,  according  as  onr  Lord  said, 
this  Cartaphilus  is  still  awaiting  Hia  retnm.    At  the  time 
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whether  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Joseph*  a 
man  of  whom  there  was  much  talk  in  the  world,  who,  when 
onr  Lord  suffered,  was  present  and  spoke  to  Him,  and  who 
iM  still  alive,  in  evidence  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  in  reply  to 
which  a  knight  in  his  retinue,  who  was  hia  interpreter, 
replied,  spesking  in  French  :  "  My  Lord  well  knows  that 
man,  and  a  little  before  ibe  took  his  way  to  the  Western 
oonntriea,  the  said  Joseph  ate  at  the  table  of  my  lord  tiie 
archbishop  in  Armenia,  and  he  Las  often  seen  and  held 
converse  with  hinu"  He  was  then  asked  about  what  had 
psssed  between  Christ  and  the  said  Joseph,  to  which  he 
replied  :  "At  the  time  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ,  He 
WIS  seized  by  the  Jews  and  led  into  the  hall  of  jodgment 
before  Pilate,  the  governor,  that  He  might  be  judged  by 


of  onr  Lord's  sufEaring  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and,  when 
he  attains  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  he  always  retnms  to 
the  same  age  as  he  was  when  our  Lord  suffered.  After 
Christ's  death,  when  the  Catholic  faith  gained  ground, 
this  Cartaphilus  was  baptized  by  Ananias  (who  also  bap- 
tized the  Apostle  ^nl),  and  was  called  Joseph.  He  dwells 
in  one  or  other  division  of  Armenia,  and  in  divers  Eastern 
countries,  psaaing  bis  time  amongst  the  bishops  and  other 
prelates  of  tiie  Church  ;  he  is  a  man  of  holy  conversation, 
and  religions  ;  a  man  of  few  words,  and  oironmspeot  in  his 
behavior,  for  he  does  not  speak  a(  all  except  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  bishops  aud  religions  men,  and  then  he  tells 
of  the  events  of  old  times,  aod  of  those  which  oocnrred  at 
the  snfferiag  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the 
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vitnesaes  of  the  resarrection,  namely,  those  who  rose 
TiUi  ChriBt,  and  vent  into  the  holy  oitjr,  and  appeared 
onto  men.  He  also  tells  of  the  oreed  of  the  Apostles,  and 
of  their  separation  and  preaching.  And  all  this  he  relates 
withont  smiling  or  levity  ol  oonTeraation,  as  one  vho  is 
well  practiced  in  sorrow  and  tihe  fear  of  God,  always  look- 
iog  forward  with  fear  to  the  coming  of  Jeens  Ghrist,  lest 
at  the  last  jadgment  he  shoold  find  Him  in  anger,  whom 
when  on  His  way  to  death  he  had  proToked  to  jnst  Ten- 
geanoe.  Numbers  came  to  him  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  enjojing  his  society  and  oonTetsation  ;  and  to  them, 
it  they  are  men  of  authority,  he  explains  all  donbts  on  the 
matters  on  which  he  is  qnestioned.  He  refuses  all  gifts 
that  are  offiwed  to  him,  being  content  Tith  slight  food  and 
olothine^** 

Such  iB  the  aooonnt  of  the  Wandering  Jew  left  ns  by  a 
chronioler  who  was  contemporary  with  what  he  relates, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  the 
Armenian  in  question,  and  that  come  impostor  had  assumed 
the  cbaracter  of  the  Jew,  who  was  supposed  to  be  still  wan- 
dering about  the  world,  until  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oentnry  he  made  his  appearance  in  Germany.  {He  had  now 
changed  his  name  to  Ahasaerna,  and  somewhat  modified 
his  story.  It  was  again  a  bishop  who  had  sera  him,  when  he 
attended  a  sermon  at  Hambnig,  where  a  strangw  appeared 
in  the  Winter  of  15^,  who  made  himself  remarkable  by 
the  great  derotion  with  which  lie  listened.  When  qnes- 
tioned, be  said  that  he  was  by  nation  a  Jew,  Uiat  his 
original  occupation  had  been  that  of  a  shoemaker,  that  he 
bad  been  pr.>seDt  at  the  passion  of  Jesns  Christ,  and  that 
since  that  time  he  had  wandered  through  many  conntriea 
He  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  Jews  who  dragged  Christ 
before  Pilate  and  were  clamorous  for  His  death,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  place  of  oradflxion,  when  Jesns  stopped  to 
rest,  he  pushed  Him  forward,  and  told  Him  rudely  to  go 
on.  The  Savionr  looked  at  Him,  and  said,  "I  shall  stop 
and  repose,  but  thon  shalt  go  on  **;  npon  which  the  Jew 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  wander,  and  had 
left  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  never  seen  sinoe, 
and  had  continued  to  travel  from  one  country  to  another, 
until  he  now  came  to  Germany.  The  bishop  described 
him  as  a  tall  man,  apparently  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  long  hair,  which  hung  down  to  his  shoulders,  who 
went  barefooted,  and  wore  a  strange  costume,  consisting 
of  a  sailor's  trous^  which  reached  to  the  foet^  a  petti- 
coat which  descended  to  the  knees,  and  a  mantle  wh^ 
also  reached  to  the  feet  He  was  always  taciturn,  was  never 
seen  to  laugh,  ate  and  drank  little,  and,  if  anybody  offered 
him  money,  he  never  took  more  than  two  or  three  pence, 
which  he  afterward  gave  away  in  charity,  declaring  that 
God  contributed  to  all  his  wants.  He  related  various 
events  whioh  he  had  seen  19  diSerent  countries  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  the  people's  great  astonishmenL  All  these 
details,  and  many  more,  are  told  in  a  letter,  dated  the  29th 
of  June,  1561,  which  was  printed  in  German  and  in 
French.  On  this,  occasion  the  Jew  spoke  good  German, 
in  the  dialect  of  &uEony ;  but  when  h^  or  another  person 
under  the  same  character,  appeared  in  the  NeUierluids  in 
1575,  be  spoke  Spanish.  A  few  years  later  the  Wandering 
Jew  arrived  in  Strasburg,  and,  presenting  himself  before 
the  magistrates,  informed  them  that  he  had  visited  their 
city  just  two  hundred  years  before,  "  which  wa?  proved  to 
be  tme  by  a  reference  to  the  registers  of  the  town." 

The  Wandering  Jew  proceeded  next  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  returned  thence  to  France,  where  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  1601,  and  appears  to  have  caused  a  considerable 
sensation.  As  during  the  time  he  was  Oiete,  the  country 
was  visited  by  destmotive  hurricanes,  it  was  believed  that 
these  vlntationa  aonmipanied  the  Jew  in  hia  wanderings ; 


the  Pharaohs. 


and  this  belief  became  so  general  that  at  the  present  dsy, 
in  Brittany  and  Pioardy,  when  a  violent  hurricane  coma 
on,  the  peasantry  are  in  the  habit  of  making  tha^gn  <rf 
the  cross,  and  exclaiming,  *'  O'est  le  Juif -errant  qftrfiana  T 
Various  accounts  of  the  appearanoe  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
in  difbreut  parts  of  France  at  tiiis  time  ware  printed,  and 
he  became  the  sabjeot  of  more  than  one  p<^mlar  ballad. 


THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PHARAOH& 

The  Egyptian  sat  either  on  a  chair  or  else  on  the  ground, 
often  on  the  knees,  sometimes  with  the  legs  crossed.  In 
ptajet  he  knelt  or  stood,  bat  alwsya  raised  both  hand^ 
with  the  palms  outward  before  him.  Slaves  and  infsrion 
sat  to  hear  the  words  of  their  superiors,  or  eren  proafamted 
themselves  on  the  belly  befwe  them,  and  the  aandals  woe 
taken  off  when  approaching  the  royal  presence.  *  The  head 
was  either  shorn,  covered  with  a  wig,  or  else  a  close-fitting 
cap,  aooording  to  the  caste  and  sex.  Great  politeness  was 
observed,  a  spirit  of  hospitality  prevailed,  and  the  scribas 
often  inveighed  against  ihe  abnse  of  wine  and  beer,  freely 
indulged  in  by  youth.  For  amnsements.  jugglers,  sOTobals 
and  pantomimic  dancM  helped  to  shorten  the  weary  honiB^ 
with  the  game  of  drangbts  ot  robbers,  that  of  idie  base 
played  with  many  pieces,  and  mom.  Women  sported  at 
ball,  danced,  span  and  sewed.  The  youthful  aristotoraor 
indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase;  harpo<nied  the 
crocodile  or  the  hippopotamus,;  shot,  with  arrows,  gaaellA 
and  other  game  or  animals ;  trapped  the  hyena ;  netted  flab 
or  water-fowl,  and  angled  in  the  pond  or  stream.  At  an 
early  age  the  military  caste  went  to  barracks  and  wm 
drilled  to  B^ptian  arms— tlu  bow  and  arrow,  the  dagger, 
lanoe,  mace  and  shield— were  instmoted  in  the  manage 
ment  ctf  the  horse  yid  ohario^  al&ongh  it  was  nsnally 
drivMi  hj  a  groom  or  ooaohman.  The  art  of  writing  was 
early  taught^  and  the  ednoation  extended  to  the  eirde  of 
Egyptian  literature.  Elegant  furniture  adorned  the  house, 
chairs  and  footstools,  oouches  and  headrests,  or  pillows  in 
shape  of  a  Inne  npon  a  stand,  with  cushions  and  pillom 
of  feathers  of  the  water-fowL  The  public  architeotare 
was  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  dwarb  the  Greek  on  com- 
parison. Gigantic  columns  with  lotus  or  papyros  capitals 
towered  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  Others,  the  models  of 
the  Greek  Doric,  appear  at  the  early  period  of  the  twdfth 
dynasty,  whiles  at  a  later  time,  the  lotus  capital  suggssted 
the  Ionic  TolntCb  A  Uaae  of  ooloiB  adomed  the  architect- 
ure and  charmed  the  eye,  and  piotnze  was  its  pleasnra,  In 
sculpture  the  hardest  materials*  rose  granite^  the  green 
basalt,  as  w^  as  the  soft  UmestonCk  were  carved  into 
required  shapes,  adjusted  to  a  rigid  canon.  The  walls 
swarmed  with  colored  patterns,  devices  and  hieroglyphs, 
miniature  portraits  of  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and 
under  the  water.  Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  dft- 
cended'  as  mourners  to  the  grave.  In  the  dark  sepulobrsl 
passages  where  no  sunlight  enters  the  torch  reveals  oar^ 
ful  though  nnshaded  painting,  and  brilliant  ookns  laid  in 
tempera  on  the  walla  by  the  artist,  who  mast  have  wwked 
to  the  gloomy  flicker  of  the  lamp.  In  chambers  of  the 
pierced  and  tunneled  hills  lie  the  mummies  of  the  illos* 
trious  dead.  For,  from  the  earliest  age,  the  corpse  was  an 
object  of  solicitude  ;  it  was  expected  to  have  a  revival  of 
the  vital  spark.  No  sooner  had  the  wiul  of  anguish  passed 
the  lips  of  those  that  loved  it  than  the  grim  ministers  of 
embalmment  took  it  into  their  keeping.  The  paroschistes 
or  dissector  opened  the  side  with  an  Ethiopian  stone^  the 
viscera  and  softer  parts  were  removed;  the  body  wai 
soaked  in  Tarions  adts,  steeped  In  liquid  reeins,  and  erta 
boiled  in  wax  or  bitumen.   No  pains  were  apared  to  mska 
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it  retain  the  oatward  appearance  of  its  liring  form.  Band- 
8gae  of  linen  were  then  earefally  voond  aronnd  it,  and 
hnndreduf  yards  pa^ed  it  with  pledgets  into  a  symmebi- 
Oil  diapflt  It  was  then  consigned  to  its  ooffln  or  sarco* 
phagm^  gaylj  painted  fa  elaborated,  sonlptnred  with 
BppK^niate  nunrtoaiy  scenes  and  fnneral  prayers,  aoeom- 
panied  with  the  paraphernalia  of  the  tomb,  the  boxei^ 
yaa,  and  other  objeots  deposited  for  its  nse.  The  serrioe 
of  the  dead  was  then  performed.  Hired  monmers  chanted 
dirges  or  aimnlated  the  tean^  the  groans  and  the  oriea  of 
gii^  tors  their  hair  or  beat  their  breasts  in  pantomimic 


woa  Transported  to  the  barge,  the  Egyptian  hearse,  it 
floated  down  the  Nile  to  the  site  of  some  favorite  cemetery 
— to  the  pyramid  fields  of  ICemphls— the  sepniohre  of  Osiris 
aft  Al^os — or  the  rook  of  Gonmahin  the  Theban  qoarteiw 
Eren  the  litanies  or  masses  oonturaed  to  be  said  at  inter- 
Tals  as  long  as  families  conld  pay  or  the  local  priest- 
hood pray ;  and  the  tombstone  invited  the  passer-by  to 
reoite  a  brief  formula  for  the  dead,  that  he  might  enjc^ 
all  the  good  things  of  this  life  in  the  fatnre  state,  pass 
in  and  oat  of  Hade^  and  the  sonl  transmigrate  as  it 
wished.— .FVim  Birck'$  "EgypC* 


BT  HBBXUI 

OoD  Spake  In  a  toIw  of  thnndar 

Of  old  from  BInal's  hlU: 
And  the  myBtlo  words  of  wonder 

Thrill  the  bellaver  atlll; 
He  sees  In  the  vaolt  above  him. 

With  the  eye  ot  talth  aloaa^ 
Gemmed  round  wltb  the  souls  that  love  him. 

The  great  Grantor's  throne. 


THE   NEW  Bl  RTH, 


MnxvAu. 


led 

itranjter 


From  the  hawk  and  the  bonnd  yet  olearer 

He  hears  the  secret  fall, 
Whloh  near  to  him  and  nearer 

Brings  the  great  God  of  all. 

In  the  leaves  that  blow  ud  perish 

In  the  apaoe  of  a  elat^e  hour, 
As  the  loves  that  moat  we  cherish 

Die  like  the  frailest  flower- 
In  the  living  things  whose  living 

Wltbeis  or  e'er  they  bloom. 
He  reads  ot  the  great  thanksgiving 

Which  breathes  from  the  open  tomlh 


Be  sees— In  the  day  of  dange 

The  oolnmn  of  olond  that 
From  the  land  ot  the  alien  si 

His  Israel  whom  He  ted: 
And  knows,  thongh  his  footsteps  wander 

Astray  In  a  twilight  land. 
That  his  home  is  bolldlng  yonder 

By  the  one  nnecxlng  hand. 

He  sees- In  the  night  of  perQ— 

The  pillar  of  Are  that  shone 
From  the  halls  of  pearl  and  beryl. 

To        Ood'a  ehlldren  <n; 
And  feels  that  straight  from  heavw. 

When  the  eye  ot  sense  grows  dim. 
Shall  a  grander  sight  be  given 

To  all  who  tmat  In  Him. 

On  the  page  ot  the  mighty  Ocean 

He  reads  the  mightier  still. 
Who  oorbs  its  restless  motion 

By  the  law  ot  Bis  r^wlU; 
And  while  in  Us  eoorse  dlomal 

It  mnrmnra,  or  sings,  or  raves. 
He  lists  to  the  vdee  Eternal, 

In  the  langoage  oC  the  waves. 

He  marks  In  the  plants  aronnd  him 
The  throbe  ot  a  life  their  own. 

While  the  worldleaa  worids  that  bonnd  him 
Whisper  their  undertone. 


A  DUTCH  GIRL  OF  VUARDINGEN.  ' 

Oh,  wicked  Washington  Irving,  to  try  and  mahe  Dutch 
men  and  Dntoh  women  ridicolons  I  Barely  this  girl,  with 
her  Joan  of  Arc  helmet,  and  face  and  eyes  that  would  do 
for  Minerva,  wonld  hare  made  you  in  tremUing  haste 
apdogice  for  all  yonr  wr<mg<l<^ng  1  Kot  even  Holmes's 
lair  one  who  told  him— 

"  She  liked  all  eyes  bat  eyes  ot  green,* 

could  better  bring  a  man  to  a  sense  of  his  wrong-doing. 

And  yet  this  girl,  with  the  air  of  a  medieval  heroine,  is 
hot  a  girl  from  a  Dutch  fishing- village — one  of  those  dead* 
sBve  towns  that  now  abound  in  that  oonotry,  living  on 
past  s^oiy  and  boasling  as  its  greatest  claim  to  immortality 
that  it  invented  salt  herrings. 

The  little  town  of  Vhurdingoi  (<ni  dd  maps  Herdling), 


•The  bright  Spring  leaves  returning 

To  the  stem  whence  Autnmn'a  fell 
And  the  heart  of  Summer  burning, 

To  change  at  the  Winter's  spell— 
The  year  that  agidn  iqiasses, 

T^e  grain  that  again  revives. 
Are  signs  on  the  darkened  glaaaea 

That  bar  and  bound  our  lives. 

I  know  how  the  glass  must  darken  ' 

To  my  vision  more  and  more, 
When  the  weak  ear  strains  to  hearken, 

Yfhen  the  t^t  eye  glazes  o'er ; 
fint  the  glass  shall  melt  and  shiver, 

Once  kissed  by  the  fighting  toeath, 
And  Oie  light  beyond  Oie  Blver 

Shines  tuU  In  the  tsee  of  Death. 

Strong-set  in  a  strong  aOMtlon. 

We  look  to  the  golden  prime. 
When  a  mightier  resurrection 

Shall  burst  oh  the  doubts  ot  Time; 
And  the  thoughts  ot  all  the  sagas. 

Like  the  waves  ot  the  fretful  main. 
At  the  base  ot  the  Bock  ot  Ages 

Shall  foam  and  fume  la  vain. 


annonnoee  itself  by  a  steeple,  which  in  the  distance  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  ship's  mast,  and  which  rises 
from  an  ocean  of  verdure,  spotted  with  black  kine.  We  are 
assured  that  it  derives  its  name  from  an  old  river,  of  which 
notliing  remuns  but  a  mention,  more  or  less  honorable,  in 
the  archives  ot  the  province.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
situated  on  the  Mense,  cur,  to  speak  more  oOTreotly,  tax.  an 
arm  cH  the  Mouse,  which  is  divided  at  the  spot  by  an  island 
of  recent  fcomation.  The  vessels  lie  in  a  qoiet  port,  along 
which  the  storehouses  stand  on  the  qoay,  severe-looking 
buildings,  with  openings  olosed  with  wooden  shatters, 
and  in  wliich  the  fishing  implements  are  kept 

From  a  few  of  these  unglazed  windows  hang  out  long 
nets  to  dry ;  on  the  port,  men  with  faces  bronzed  by  the 
8ea*wind  and  stm  are  discharging  heavy  barrels  from  the 
vessels  which  have  bronght  them  in.  These  vessels,  called 
&uiMn  or  doggmvt  are  solidly  buUli  for  the  most  part  of 
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OAk,  vith  a  single  mMfc,  and  a  large  sqoare  sailt  vhioh  ia 
lowered  w  long  aa  the  boas  ia  at  xeaL 

It  is  impoaaible  to  regard,  withoat  a  fet^g  of  respeot, 
these  flshiDg-boats  vhich  have  braved  the  northern  tem- 
pests ;  some  bring  back  from  their  last  voyage  noble 
Hsrs ;  their  oobbled  sideB,  their  saila  frequently  torn  like 
flags  after  an  action,  tBeir  msty  anohora  vhich  annoonce 
honorable  serrice,  all  reoord  the  defiance  they  have  hurled 
at  the  elemfiDts. 

TIaardingen  was  formerly  an  important  and  fortified 
town,  but  like  all  Dutch  towna  that  lie  by  the  sea,  it  baa 
fallen  from  ita  high  estate,  ^ont  pagu$  eat  quoe  Tr<^a  fuit. 
In  the  small,  narrow  and  lotr  streets,  Inriok  honsea,  bowed 
hke  vessels,  by  the  breese,  shelter  the  households  of  the 
fishoineD.  These  abodes,  whose  oleanliness  is  their  whole 
wealth,  have  a  simple 
and  modest,  but  in  no 
way  sad,  aspect  At 
Vlasrdingen  yon  meet, 
during  Summer,  only 
women  and  childien  in 
the  street— the  men  are 
out  at  aeiL  These  wo* 
men  dry  in  front  of 
their  house*  the  linen 
they  have  just  washed, 
or  else  they  work  at  the 
nets.  Oat  of  a  popula- 
ttcn  of  7.000  or  8,000, 
2,000  are  fishermen ; 
the  rest  carry  on,  more 
at  len,  trades  relating 
to  navigation.  There 
tre  four  docks  in  which 
fl;-boats  are  built 

Smae  thirty  mer- 
ohantmen  that  trade 
with  the  Mediterrane- 
an,  sDohor  in  the  port 
several  times  a  year ; 
some  bring  back  salt 
!rom  Spain  and  Fortn* 
gal,  with  which  the  her- 
rings are  prepared. 
At  the  door  of  some 
brokers  there  is,  in- 
stead of  a  sign,  a  small 
vesasl,  painted  and 
camd,  with  all  sail  set 
Hence,  everything  in 
the  appearance  of  the 
town  reminds  yon  of  a 
■eafaring  life. 


duced  such  riches,  while  deananding  no  saorifioe  of  human- 
ity. Theae  small  causes,  disdained  by  history,  do  not- 
escape  the  attention  of  those  who  place  side  by  side  with 
political  events  the  revolutions  accomplished  in  the  nour- 
ishment and  comfort  of  modem  nations.  In  the  sight  of 
the  economist,  no  prodaotion  is  vile.  Charles  V.,  well 
aware  what  Holland  owed  to  the  pickled  herring,  deter- 
mined to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  great  a  service  ren- 
dered to  the  country  ;  being  at  Biervliot  in  1536,  he  had  a- 
monument  erected  to  Benkelszoon,  who  died  in  1S97. 
There  are  few  instances  of  a  tombstone  so  well  deserved. 
Tiia  Qospela  teach  us  that  one  of  the  disciples  found  in 
the  mouth  of  a  fish  a  pieoe  of  money  to  pay  the  tribute, 
and  it  is  the  history  of  Holland :  she  haa  found  in  the 
mouth  of  the  herring  the  means  to  pay  her  enormoua  tax- 
ation, to  defend  a  conn- 
try  the  sea  was  ruining, 
and  to  find  the  sources- 
o(  the  public  wealth. 


"TBsaa  wsBB  rLOwsBB,  im  sBiirrnrcL  Tans  full  or  sinoiko  iibds. 


Where  the  Apostles  Rest. 

Cathouo  anthoritiea 
state  that  the  remaina 
of  the  Apoetles  of 
Christ  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Seven 
are  now  in  Home— 
namely,  Feter,  Philip, 
James  the  Lesser, 
Jnde,  Bartholomew^ 
Matthias  and  Simon. 
Three  are  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples :  Mat- 
thew at  Salerno,  An- 
drew at  Amalfi,  and 
Thomas  at  Ortona. 
One  is  in  Spain,  Jamea 
the  Greater,  whose  re- 
mains are  at  St  Jago 
de  Compotella.  Of  the 
body  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  remain- 
ing one  of  the  twelve^ 
there  is  no  knowledge^ 
The  Evangelists  Mark 
and  Luke  are  also  in 
Italy  —  the  former  at 
Venice  and  the  latter 
at  Padua.  Bt  Paul's 
^mains  are  also  be- 
lieved to  be  in  Italy. 


The  history  of  the  herring  fishery  ought  to  be  written 
at  yiaardingen,  amongst  these  nets  which  had  snch  weight 
in  the  destinies  of  the  world,  these  busses  which  for  a 
long  time  excited  the  jealousy  of  England,  and  the  poor 
lunilies  throngU  whom  the  fortunes  of  the  Netherlands 
were  to  a  great  extent  raised.  Belgium  appears  to  have 
been  the  eradle  of  this  fishery,  but  toward  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  oenttuy  it  passed  from  Flanders  to  Zealand. 
Althoogh  prolifl(%  the  capture  of  this  fresh  fish  would 
never  have  constituted  an  important  branch  of  the  national 
<>o»uiieroe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disoovery  made,  about 
^eyear  1380,  by  William  Benkelszoon. 

It  was  this  man  who  invented  the  art  of  preparing  and 
P'^wing  herrings  with  salt  Nothing  is  known  ot  his 
life,  save  that  he  waa  bom  at  BeirvUot  a  little  village  in 
Zulond ;  Imt  there  are  few  disooveries  which  have  pro- 


Peter's  are,  of  coarse,  in  the  church  at  Borne  which  ia 
called  after  him,  as  are  also  thoae  of  Simon  and  Jnde. 
Those  of  Jamea  the  Lesser  and  of  Philip  are  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles ;  Bartholomew'a  in  the  church  on 
the  Island  in  the  Tiber  called  after  him  ;  Mathias's  are  in 
the  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  under  the  great  altar  of  the 
renowned  BasiliciL  _ 

THE  LITTLE  WANDERERS. 

In  a  miaerable  little  bovel,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  wide 
and  desolate  common,  lived  a  poor  widow  woman,  who 
had  two  sona  The  elder  of  them  was  quite  young,  and 
the  younger  was  scarcely  more  than  an  infant  They  were 
dressed  in  torn  and  dirty  rags,  for  the  widow  had  no  bet- 
ter clothes  to  put  upon  them  ;  and  often  they  were  vesy 
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hnngry  and  very  cold,  for  ehe  had  not  food  nor  Are  with 
vhioh  to  faed  and  warm  them.  No  one  taught  the  big 
boj  anything ;  and  as  for  the  poor  mother,  she  did  not 
know  a  letter.  She  had  no  friends  ;  and  the  only  play- 
lellowB  the  little  ones  ever  knew  were  other  children  aa 
poor  and  as  dirty  and  as  nntaught  as  they  were  themselves, 
from  whom  th^  learnt  nothing  but  to  say  bad  words  and 
do  naogfafy  trioka  Poor  children  I  it  'wa  a  sad  liXe^  yon 
vonid  say,  whioh  lay  before  them. 

Just  at  this  time  the  widow  was  taken  rery  ill  with  a 
ferer.  Iiong  she  lay  in  that  desolate  hnt,  groaning  and 
«nffering,  and  no  one  knew  how  ill  she  was  bnt  the  little 
ohildren.  They  wonld  sit  and  cry  by  her  miserable  bed 
all  day,  for  they  were  very  hungry  and  very  sad.  "When 
she  had  lain  in  this  state  for  more  than  a  week,  she  grew 
light-headed,  and  after  a  while  died.  The  yonngest  child 
ihoaght  she  waa  asleep,  and  that  he  ooald  not  waken  her ; 
bat  tiie  elder  boy  roshed  weeping  ont  of  the  honse,  know 
ing  that  she  was  really  dead,  and  Qiat  they  were  left  alone 
In  the  wide  V(n-ld. 

SvuA  at  that  moment  a  man  passed  by,  who  looked  Into 
the  pale,  thin,  hungry  face  of  the  sobbing  child  with  a 
kind,  gentle  look,  and  let  himself  be  led  into  the  wretched 
hat,  where  the  poor  dead  mother  lay.  His  heart  bled  for 
the  poor  orphans,  for  he  was  one  who  was  fnll  of  tender- 
ness ;  BO  he  spake  kind  words  to  them ;  and  when  his 
servants  came  np  after  a  while,  he  gave  orders  that  their 
•dead  mother  should  be  bnried,  and  that  the  children 
should  be  taken  from  the  miserable  hat,  to  dwell  in  hit 
own  beaatifnl  oastlew 

Tb  it  the  ohildrrai  were  removed.  The  awvanii  of  the 
Lord  of  ttia  oastle  pat  aa  them  dean,  fresh  clothes — ^inshed 
"their  old  dirt  from  them  ;  and  as  no  one  knew  what  were 
their  names,  they  gave  them  two  new  names,  whioh 
showed  they  belonged  to  this  family ;  and  they  were 
-cared  for,  and  given  all  they  wanted. 

Happy  was  now  their  lot  They  had  all  they  wanted  : 
good  food  and  plenty,  Instead  of  hnnger  and  thirst ;  clean 
raiment,  instead  of  rags  and  nakedness ;  and  kind  teach- 
ers, who  inBtrnoted  them  day  by  day  as  they  were  able  to 
bear  ii  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  happy  ohildren, 
too,  in  the  oastle,  with  whom  tbey  lived,  and  learnt,  and. 
spent  their  glad  days.  Sometimes  they  played  in  the  oas- 
tle, and  sometimes  they  ran  about  in  the  gronnds  that 
were  round  it.  where  were  all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  beautiful 
trees  full  of  siaging  birds,  and  green  grass,  and  painted 
butterflies  ;  and  they  were  as  happy  as  ohildren  ooald  b& 

All  over  these  grounds  they  might  play  abont  aa  they 
would ;  only  on  one  idie  of  them  they  were  forbidden  to 
go.  There  the  garden  ended  in  a  wide  waste  [dain,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  notbii^c  to  tempt  children  to  leave  the 
happy  garden  to  walk  in  it,  espedaUy  as  the  kind  Ijord  of 
the  oasUe  bid  them  never  tet  toot  on  it ;  and  yet  it  was 
said  thi^  some  children  had  wandered  into  i^  and  that  of 
these,  many  had  never  come  back  again.  For  in  that 
desert  dwelt  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  of  the  oastle ;  and 
there  was  nothing  they  loved  better  than  to  pounce  down 
upon  any  children  whom  he  had  taken  as  his  own,  and 
carry  them  off,  to  be  their  slaves  in  the  midst  of  the  waste 
and  dreary  sands. 

Many  ways,  too,  had  these  enemies  by  whioh  they  enticed 
children  to  come  on  the  plain ;  for  aa  long  as  they  stayed 
within  the  boundary,  and  played  only  in  the  happy  garden, 
the  evil  one  could  not  touch  them  Sometimes  they  would 
drop  gay  and  shining  flowers  all  about  the  beginning  of  the 
waste,  hoping  that  the  children  would  come  across  the 
border  to  pick  them  np ;  and  ao  it  was,  that  if  once  a 
child  went  over,  as  soon  aa  he  had  got  into  his  ^nds  the 
flower  tar  which  he  had  gone,  it  seemed  to  fade  ud  withn 
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away  ;  but  just  beyond  him  he  thought  he  saw  another, 
brighter  and  more  beeutifnl ;  and  so,  too  often  it  hap* 
pened  that,  throwing  down  the  flrst,  he  went  on  to  taks 
the  second  ;  and  then  throwing  down  the  second,  he  went 
on  to  reach  a  third ;  until,  suddenly,  the  enemy  dashed 
upon  him,  and  whirled  him  away  with  them  in  a  momoiL 

Often  and  often  had  htUe  Kiihn  (Bold)— (or  so  theddest 
boy  had  bera  named— looked  out  over  the  desert^  and 
longed,  as  he  saw  the  gay  flowers  AxoppeA  here  and  then,  to 
■ran  onr  the  border  and  pick  them  up.  His  little  bnttur, 
who  was  now  old  enough  to  run  about  with  him,  voqU 
stand  and  tremble  by  him  as  he  got  close  to  the  desert ; 
bnt  little  Zsrt  (Tender)  would  never  leave  him ;  and  Kme- 
times,  I  am  afraid,  they  would  have  both  been  lost,  il  it 
had  not  been  for  a  dear  little  girl,  who  was  almost  dmys 
with  them,  and  who  never  wonld  go  even  near  to  the  fine. 
When  Kuhn  was  looking  into  it,  as  if  he  longed  for  the 
painted  flowers,  the  gentle  Olanbe  (Faith)  vould  gtov 
quite  sad,  and  bending  hex  daric,  B(»rowfnl  ^es  nponbia, 
their  long  lashes  would  become  wet  with  tears,  and  ike 
woidd  whispw  in  a  voice  almost  too  solemn  for  a  eluld, 
"  Oh,  Kuhn,  remember."  Then  Kiihn,  who  could  not  heir 
to  see  her  sad,  would  tear  himself  away  ;  and  the  flowers 
seemed  directly  to  lose  their  brightness,  and  the  desert 
looked  dry  and  hot,  and  the  garden  cool  and  delioioaa 
and  they  played  happily  together,  and  fwgot  their  sorrov. 

But  it  was  very  dangerous  for  Euhn  to  go  so  near.  The 
servants  of  the  Lord  of  the  castle  often  told  the  childxen 
this ;  and  seeing  a  and  daring  spirit  in  Kuhn,  ihcy 
bad  spoken  to  him  over  and  over  again.  Wliat  nude  it 
so  dangerons  was  this— that  the  flowers  <A  the  wildflmen 
never  looked  gay  nntU  you  got  near  to  its  border ;  afar  off 
it  seemed  dusty,  dry  and  hot ;  bnt  the  nearer  yon  got  to 
it,  the  bright^  shone  the  flowers ;  they  seemed  abo  to 
grow  in  number,  until  you  could  scarody  see  its  dry,  hot 
sands,  for  the  flowery  carpet  that  was  drawn  over  them. 

Poor  Kuhn  1  he  was  often  in  danger.  Kever  yet  had  he 
crossed  the  border ;  bnt  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  go  near  tem^ 
tation  ;  and  so  this  unhappy>dhild  found  to  his  cost 

One  day  he  was  sauntering  dose  to  the  forbidden  hoc- 
der,  when  the  hoop  which  he  was  tonndling  sUpped  from 
him  and  ran  into  the  deeert  In  a  moment  he  was  over 
after  it ;  and  just  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  he  saw  right 
before  him  a  beautiful  and  sparkling  flower.  He  would 
certainly  have  gone  after  it,  but  that  at  the  instant  he 
caught  the  eye  of  Glaube  looking  sadly  afto:  him,  and  it 
struck  upon  hia  heart,  and  he  hastened  back,  and  was  safa 
For  a  while  his  legs  trembled  under  him,  and  Zart  looked 
np  quite  Mghtened  into  his  pale  face ;  Olanbe^  too,  oould 
soaroely  apeak  to  him ;  and  it  was  long  bdtoie  tiuj  wan 
laughing  merrily  again  under  the  tall  pahn-tosss  of  the 
garden^  But  by  the  next  day  all  Kuhn*s  fssn  had  flown 
away,  and  he  went  with  a  bolder  foot  than  em  to  the  TC^ 
edge  of  the  desert 

Qlaube  was  further  off  than  usual ;  and  jnat  as  Euhn 
and  Zart  were  in  this  great  danger,  a  beantifol  bird  started 
up  under  their  feet  The  boys  had  never  seen  saehalnrd. 
All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  shone  upon  his  feathers,  and 
his  black  and  scarlet  head  seemed  quite  to  sparkle  in  the 
sunshine.  It  tried  to  fly ;  bnt  whether  its  wing  was  hurt, 
or  wha^  X  know  not,  but  it  eonld  not  rise,  and  ran  balote 
them  flapping  its  painted  wings,  ao  ream  ing  with  a  btnh 
voice,  and  keeping  only  just  before  theoL  Tb.9  hojn  weie 
soon  in  full  chase,  and  everything  else  was  forgotten; 
when  just  sb  they  thought  the  bird  was  their  own,  he  flut- 
tered across  the  border,  and  both  the  boys  followed  him— 
Kiihn  boldly  and  without  thought,  for  he  had  been  aetoss 
it  before ;  bnt  poor  little  Zart  trembled,  and  dmig  to  )ui 
bolder  brother,  as  if  he  never  would  hare  orossed  it  aIon& 
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I  Ohm  orer,  howew,  on  &ej  went,  and  the  bird  Btill 
MBied  to  keep  eloae  before  them ;  and  they  nerer  notioed 
bov  br  they  were  getting  from  the  garden,  nntil  saddonly 
they  heard  a  dreadf al  noise ;  the  air  looked  thick  before  them, 
■  if  whole  oloada  of  dost  were  sweeping  on  ;  shining  spear* 
head!  were  all  they  oonld  see  in  the  midst  of  the  dnst ; 
and  th^  heard  the  trampling  of  a  mnltitade  of  horses. 
The  bojB  were  too  maoh  frightened  to  shriek,  bat  they 
dung  to  one  another,  pale  and  trembling,  and  ready  to 
link  into  the  earth.  In  a  minnte  mde  hands  seized  them ; 
thsf  heard  raogh  Toioee  roond  them ;  and  they  conld  Bee 
Out  6uj  were  in  the  midat  of  the  enemiea  of  the  Lord  of 
;  ths  etsUe;  In  another  minnte  th^  were  icnm  asnnder, 
tb^  ware  snatched  np  on  horseback,  and  were  galloping 
off  toward  the  sad  abode  in  which  the  evil  men  of  the 
desot  dwelt  In  rain  the  boys  cried,  and  begged  to  be 
taken  home ;  away  galloped  the  horses ;  whilst  no  one 
thonght  of  heeding  their  cries  and  prayers.  Th^  had 
gone  on  long  in  this  way,  and  the  dark-frowning  towers  of 
Uw  desert  caatle  were  in  sight  The  little  boya  looked 
■d^  at  one  another ;  iar  I^ere  there  was  no  flowering  gar- 
do,  there  were  no  dultering  traea,  but  all  looked  bare, 
I  ud  dry,  and  wretched ;  and  they  oonld  see  little  narrow 
I  aiodows  covered  with  iron  ban,  which  seemed  to  be  dnn- 
I  gecm-rooma,  where  they  thought  they  should  be  barred 
la,  tad  nerer  more  play  together  amongst  the  flowers  and 
ia  the  sonlight 

Just  at  this  moment  the  little  Zart  felt  that,  by  soma 
metas  or  other,  the  strap  which  bound  him  to  the  horse 
liad  grown  loose,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  slipped 
down  its  aide,  and  fallen  upon  his  head  on  the  groond. 
Noooe noticed  hia  fail;  and  there  he  lay  upon  the  aand 
for  a  whiles  atnnned  and  inouiaibleh  When  he  wi^  np, 
the  tnmplnig  of  hoiaea  had  died  away  in  tiie  distanoe ; 

:  the  fight  sand  of  tiie  deeerf^  which  tiieir  feet  had  sUtred, 
bd  settled  down  again  like  the  heavy  night-dew,  so  that 
he  ooold  see  no  trace  of  their  footmarks.    The  frowning 

i  ataUe-walls  were  out  of  sight ;  look  which  way  he  would, 
be  amid  see  nothing  but  the  hot  flat  sand  below,  and  the 
hot  bright  snn  in  the  clear  sky  above  him.  He  called  for 
bis  brother,  but  no  voioe  answered  him  ;  he  started  up, 
uid  begTin  to  mo  he  knew  not  where  ;  bnt  the  snn  beat  on 

;  bit  head,  the  hot  sand  aoorched  his  weaxy  feet ;  his  parched 

i  loogne  began  to  dleave  to  hia  month,  and  he  sank  down 

i  opoQ  the  desert  again  to  di& 

i  As  he  lay  there  he  thought  up<m  the  castle-garden  and 
,  iti  kind  Lord  ;  upon  the  sorrowful  face  with  which  Olaabe 
vas  nsed  to  look  on  them,  whan  he  and  Eiibn  drew  near 
to  the  forbidden  border;  and  his  tears  broke  ont  afresh 
when  he  thought  of  his  brother  in  the  enemies'  dnngeon, 
ud  himself  dying  in  the  desolate  wildemeaa.  Then  he 
called  upon  the  Lord  of  the  castle,  for  he  remembered  to 
bare  beard  He  had  pitied  wandering  childrm,  and  heard 
tbor  ay  from  afar,  and  iuid  brought  them  back-again  to 
^  own  happy  castleu  And  as  he  lay  npon  the  aand, 
^ring  ont  to  the  Lord  of  the  castle,  he  thought  that  he 
haaid  a  footstep,  as  one  walking  toward  him  Then  there 
cams  a  riiade  between  the  snn  and  his  bnming  heed,  and 
looking  languidly  up  he  saw  the  kind  face  of  the  Lord  of 
Ui«  castle  tamed  toward  him.  He  was  looking  on  the 
poor  child  as  He  had  looked  on  him  when  He  had  pitied 
bim  I7  the  side  of  the  hut ;  and  that  kind  face  seemed  to 
>peak  eomfort  Then  He  stretched  out  to  him  Hia  hand, 
>nd  He  bade  him  rise ;  and  He  lifted  np  the  child,  and 
bote  him  in  His  boaom  over  that  waste  uid  soorohing  wil- 
*loHaii,  nor  ever  set  him  down  nntO  He  had  brought  him 
^in  into  the  {deaaant  garden.  Once  aa  he  lay  in  that 
Ixeom,  Zart  thought  that  he  heard  in  the  distance  the 
ttaaiAiag  of  horse-hoots ;  and  he  saw  the  dusty  dond 


lifting  itsdf  np ;  but  he  felt  that  lie  was  safe ;  and  so  he 
was,  for  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to  approach  that  Mighty 
One  who  was  bearing  him. 

When  he  reached  the  garden  again,  the  gentle  Olaabe 
met  him,  and  welcomed  him  back  agaiu  to  their  peaceful 
home.  Bnt  he  hung  down  hia  head  with  shame  and  with 
sorrow ;  and  as  he  looked  np  into  the  face  of  the  Lord  of 
the  garden,  he  saw  in  it  auch  kindness  and  lor^  that  his 
tears  rolled  down  hia  eheeks  to  think  how  he  had  broken 
his  command,  and  wandered  into  ttte  wildemeaa  of  hia 
enemiea.  Then  he  tried  to  apeak  fw  hia  brother,  for  his 
heart  waa  sore  and  heavy  with  thinking  of  him  ;  but  the 
Lord  of  the  castle  answered  not  Many,  many  days  did 
Glaube  and  Zart  pray  for  him  ;  but  they  heard  nothing  of 
him ;  whether  be  died  in  the  enemiea'  dungeon,  or  whether, 
as  they  still  dared  to  hope,  he  might  even  yet  one  day  find 
his  way  back  to  the  garden  of  peace  ;  or  whether,  as  they 
sometimes  trembled  to  think,  he  had  grown  up  amongst 
the  enemiea  of  their  Lord,  and  beoome  we  of  them — they 
knew  nott  and  they  dared  not  to  aak  Bnt  they  never 
thought  of  him  without  trembling  and  tean,  and  Zart 
more  even  tiian  Otoabe ;  tot  he  had  orossed  that  terrible 
border ;  he  had  been  seized  by  the  fierce  enemy  ;  he  had 
lain  alone  in  the  wide  scorching  desert ;  and  had  only 
been  brought  back  again  from  death  by  the  great  lore  of 
the  mighty  and  merciful  Lord  of  that  moat  h^py  garden. 


IROQUOIS  INDIANS  IN  CANADA. 

Thk  Iroquois,  or  Six  Kations,  xren  a  oonfederation  of 
Indiana  formerly  oconf^g  the  central  pmtton  of  what  la 
now  New  Tork  State,  and  exudaing  a  |nedominant  in- 
flnanoe  over  •nnronnding  teibea.  It  were  too  longa  atoiy 
to  tell  hen  how  the  Indiana  were  driven  from  their  anoi«at 
lands  and  scattered  fsr  and  wid&  They  are  now  located 
at  various  stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  One 
of  the  principal  Indian  riUages  in  Oanada  is  Ganghnawaga, 
a  few  miles  from  Montreal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St 
Lawrence, 

M.  Jnlee  Lecleroq,  in  hia  recently  pnblished  work,  en- 
titled "  Un  tt4  en  Am^qne**  (•*  A  Summer  in  Amerioa"), 
givea  an  intareating  aooonnt  of  his  visit  to  Ganghnawaga, 
with  its  population  of  nearly  1,500  Iroqncds. 

To  reach  Oanghnangn  our  traveler  had  to  take  the  train 
from  Montreal  to  Lachine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivor. 
Lachine  derives  its  name  from  a  mistake  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  Bt  Lawrence.  They  thought  that  the  river 
was  a  sea  passage  which  would  oondnct  them  to  India  and 
China.  With  this  oonviotion  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  river  suddenly  enlarges  to  form  Lake  St  Lonis,  and 
cried  out  in  ecstasy,  "La  Chine  I  la  Chine  1"  Bnt  these 
bold  narigators  had  soon  to  discover  that  t^ey  were  still  a 
long  way  from  the  ooaafc  of  the  Cdeatial  Empire^ 

Some  twrible  memoriea  are  linked  with  the  name  of 
Laohioei.  Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Froich  settlers  and  the  Six  Kationa  were  making  a  treaty 
of  peace.  The  Huron  chief,  Miohillimakina,  who  had  his 
own  reasons  for  desiring  to  prevent  this,  attacked  the 
Indian  delegates  on  their  return  with  the  French  offers  of 
peace,  massacred  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners.  On 
learning  their  errand  he  at  once  set  them  free,  stating  that 
he  had  acted  under  the  direct  ooinmand  of  the  French 
governor.  He  urged  them  to  revenge  auch  a  treaoheroua 
crime,  and  hia  artifice  was  only  too  successful.  On  the 
night  of  Angnst  6th,  1689,  fourteen  hundred  Iroquois 
crossed  the  Lake  of  St  Lonis,  and  silently  disembarked  at 
Lachine.  They  surrounded  every  honae  in  the  place,  and 
at  a  given  aignal  massacred  the  inhabitants  and  burnt  thefr 
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Iroquois  Indians  in  Caaiada. 


'tbi  uttu  WAKnBXBS.— "  oh,  kdhn,  behbubib  !"— bik  taqx  217. 

dweUings.  After  this  night  of  liorror,  vbioh  forms  one  of 
the  moat  terrible  epiaodes  in  the  early  history  of  Canada, 
the  morning  bn^  npcun  a  aoene  of  desolation  and  min 
vhere  so  lately  had  been  amiling  homesteads  and  farms. 
It  is  now  a  lovely  Bpot,  in  great  favor  with  the  people  of 
Montreal,  who  coma  and  partake  of  refreshments  in  the 
pretty  houses  beside  the  rirer,  whioh  is  here  abont  two 
miles  wide. 

A  ferry-boat  transports  the  visitor  in  aboat  a  qaarter  of 
an  hoar  to  the  Indian  leseiration  on  the  opposite  shor& 
On  enteriDg  this  Indian  village  onr  traveler  fonnd  himeelf 
oonsiderably  disiUnaioned.  The  wigwam  has  had  its  day. 
The  Indtans  of  Canghnswog^  dwdl  in  wooden  honsas 
fmndshed  with  windows  and  squares  of  f^aaa,  and  all  sorts 
oi  commonplace  acoeesories.  M.  Leoleroq  entned  one  or 
two  cottages,  and  he  says  no  one  offered  him  the  oalnmet 
of  peac&  Almost  the  only  thing  he  noticed  as  recalling 
his  early  memories  of  Indi^  life  (as  gathered  from  books), 
was  a  child  in  its  oradleu  The  infant  was  bandaged  to  a 
small  plank  so  tightly  that  it  oonid  not  stir.  Only  women 
and  children  seemed  to  be  at  home,  the  men  being  away 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  village  contains  %  chnroh  of  the 
crdinary  type,  and  around  it  is  the  oentetery,  not  reosIUng 
in  any  way  to  the  vidtor  the  snoient  eemeteries  of  the  race, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  exposed  aa  elevated 
platforms.  There  is  also  a  Bohoolhonse,  attended  by  about 
fifty  children. 

The  adult  Indiana  are  usually  employed  in  hunting, 
fishing  and  pilotage^  but  seem  to  have  litUe  inclination  for 
the  enlture  of  the  soil.  They  have  ootirely  forgotten  the 
use  of  the  redoubtable  tomaliawk,  and  the  bow  of  their 


f  ore&thers  has  given  place  to  the  modem  gnn. 
The  women  work  at  embroidery  and  similsr  em- 
ployments, the  produce  of  whioh  is  sold  to  the 
whites.  And  these  peaoeable  Iroqoois  an  the 
desoendaats  of  the  miel  warriocs  who^  two  ceo* 
turies  ago,  were  guilty  of  sooh  ezpkrita  as  tbe 
massacre  of  Laohine. 

U.  Leolaoq,  in  his  naxntiTe^  speoially  dvdli 
fm  the  contrast  between  the  0™^*wi  poliqj  to- 
ward tiie  Indians  and  that  of  the  United  Statea 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  as  beastg  of 
prey  and  trying  to  exterminate  them,  the  Oant- 
diau  treats  them  as  friends  and  faithful  tSSm. 
In  the  United  States  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  most  inaooessible  retreats, 
but  in  Canada  they  inhabit  villages  close  hj  the 
towns,  and  without  mingling  with  the  whitei, 
dwell  in  their  very  midst  Gan^mBWaga,  Saint 
Begis,  Loretta,  Besanconr,  and  many  other  es- 
dudnly  Vidian  viUages,  are  situated  in  the 
most  populous  diBtricfs  of  Canada. 

The  &uUan  tribes  of  Canada  are  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  the 
Canadians  do  not  oomplain  of  their  red-skinoed 
neighbors.  On  the  contrary,  they  prize  them  ts 
forming  a  meful  and  valuable  portion  of  tbe 
population.  The  treaties  that  have  been  made 
with  them  are  respected,  their  rights  ofa  main' 
tained,  and  they  are  protected  againat  oi^idity 
and  injustice.   In  Canada,  when  Indians  an 
murdered  or  robbed  by  whites,  the  guilty  an 
punished  as  severely  as  if  white  persons  hid 
been  outraged.    But  in  the  United  States  it 
seems  as  if  the  mere  right  to  exist  was  soaioely 
accorded  to  the  Indiana  Peaceable  and  trieudly 
bands  have  been  gradually  exterminated,  not 
only  by  the  lawless  desperadoes  of  the  frm- 
tiera,  but  also  by  the  regular  troopa. 
Although  the  Indians  have  been  otmstanUy  deereamg 
in  number  in  the  United  States  in  oonaeqoenee  of  Ihs 
d^orable  policy  of  the  Government;  such  is  not  tiis  cm 
in  Canada.    "Those,"  says  KLamothe^  "who  with  to 
apply  the  law  of  Darwin  absolutely  to  the  disappeazanee 
of  aboriginal  races,  must  renounce  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  Iroquois."   After  so  many  bloody  wara  dnriog 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  against  tbe 
Hurona,  French,  English  and  Americans,  it  would  seem  u 
if  their  nation  would  have  been  aimost  entirdy  destroyal 
Such  IB  not  the  case.   At  tbe  height  of  their  power  the 
Six  Natifms  never  numbered  more  than  80,000  indiridiiak 
dispersed  over  an  immense  territory,  from  the  ADeghauies 
to  the  shons  of  Ent,  Ontario  and  St.  Lawrenosb  la  1179, 
forty  of  their  viUages  were  destroyed  by  the  Amerinaiii  to 
punish  them  for  their  loyalty  to  the  SugUsh.   The  ooa- 
federate  Iroquois  then  found  themselTes  rednoed  to  6,000 
men.    In  1812  they  fought  with  the  English,  and  at  tha 
peace  half  of  them  took  refuge  in  Canada,  and  received 
the  reservation  of  land  which  they  ooonpy  at  the  preaent 
day.   Here  they  flouridied  and  inoreaaad  in  nunbet^  aod 
became  a  friendly  and  law-abiding  people.    Si&BS  tta 
peaoe  th^  have  not  ceased  to  increase.   They  now  Don- 
ber  more  than  16,000,  without  ooonting  the  numoou 
half-breeds,  who,  living  among  the  whites,  are  inetodad 
with  them  in  the  oensus.   There  seems  no  doubt  tiial  ft* 
Canadian  Iroquois  hare  donhled  sboe  the  eommennsMurf 
of  the  century. 


Now*8  THE  only  bird  lays  eggQ  of  goU.— Xmm^ 
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TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

"Tnm  and  wooda  hare  twloe  UTad  tha  wtuda  world:  first,  by 
tkaaifcidianbTaiaflroaa;  making  loll  amends  forthearU  fruit 
ot  the  traa  In  ParadlBO  that  irhioh  was  bom  on  the  troe  In 
Otdgotba."—  Evunr. 

Apabt  from  the  mjatio  import  of  tho  immortal  tree  on 
whioh  our  Savioar  aafiered  on  Calvary,  there  are  many 
eoriona  Bpeonlationa  and  l^enda  ooooerning  the  }atAorj 
and  nature  of  tha  vood  of  vhioh  it  was  formed. 

An  ancient  legend  referred  to  in  the  Ooepel  of  Nioode- 
moi,  Oozaon's  "Uonaateries  of  the  Lennt,"  Pidron's 
'*IeonogniA7,'*8nd  nany  otberworki^  ourifls  the  history 
o(  tha  cHMi  baok  as  lu  as  the  tim*  of  Adam.  The  sab* 
stiooe  ot  it  is  as  follows : 

Adam,  one  day,  fell  siok,  and  sent  his  scm  Seth  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  ask  the  guardian  angel  for  some  drops 
of  tha  oil  of  mercy,  distilled  from  the  tree  of  lif&  The 
angel  lepUed  that  none  conld  have  that  till  five  thousand 
years  had  passed,  but  gave  him  a  slip  of  tha  tree,  whioh 
wsa  afterward  planted  on  Adam's  grave  and  grew  into  a 
beantiful  tree  with  three  branches.  Some  aoconnts  difTer, 
and  fli^  that  the  angel  gave  Seth  thiae  seeds,  whidt  he 
planted  mcler  Adam's  toogne^  from  which  they  grew 
IbIo  the  cypress,  cedar  and  pineu  These  were  snbseqnently 
smied  away  by  Hoses,  who  cut  his  rod  from  them,  and 
King  BsTid  transplanted  them  near  a  fountain  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  they  grew  into  one  magnifloent  tree.  Under 
its  umbrageous  shade  he  composed  his  Psalms  and  la- 
mented his  mna.  His  son  Sokmwn  afterward  ont  it  down 
for  a  piUar  in  his  toni^  bat  no  one  was  able  to  fix  it 
thera  Some  say  it  was  preaerred  in  the  temple,  while 
othen  aTar,vith  equal  probatnlity,  that  it  formed 
a  Mdge  across  a  marsh,  whioh  the  Queen  of 
Shaba  nfnsed  to  pass,  bemg  detored  a 
Tiaiaa  of  its  fntnre  burden.  It  was  afterward 
bnried  in  the  pool  of  Bethsaids,  therein  ao* 
oonnting  for  the  healing  im^>erties  powessed 
by  its  waters.  At  the  Passion  it  floated,  and  was 
taken  for  the  cross,  or,  as  some  say,  for  the  up- 
right beam.  Henty  Maundrell  speaks  of  a  Qreak 
convent  abont  half  an  honr*s  distance  from  Je- 
maaloD,  where  •they  showed  him  a  hole  in  the 
groDttd  under  the  high  altar,  where  the  stomp 

the  faee  stood.  Hie  reneiovm  Sir  John  de 
Usnuderine  also  says  that  the  spot  where  the 
taes  grew  at  Jerusalem  was  pointed  ont  to  him ; 
tiiewood,  he  states,  formed  a  bridge  orer  the 
brook  Oedron. 

From  Anselm,  Aquinas;  and  others,  we  learn 
that  the  upright  beam  was  made  of  the  **  im- 
mcntal  cedar,"  the  cross-beam  of  cypress,  the 
psoB  on  which  the  inscription  was  written  of 
olin^  and  the  ineoe  for  the  leet  of  palm,  hence 
the  line: 

"  UgDa  mwls  palma,  cedma,  onpressos,  olim" 

Sr  John  de  IdaundeTille's  account  of  the  le- 
gend differs  from  this.  He  says  the  piece 
s&wart  was  made  of  "Tictorions  palm,"  the 
tablet  of  "  peaceful  olive,"  the  tmnk  of  the  tree 
of  which  Adam  had  eaten,  and  the  atook  of  cedar. 
Some  versions  bo^  that  it  was  made  of  fir,  pine 
indboK;  others  of  cypress,  cedar,  pine  and  box ; 
one  names  cedar  tor  tbesapport  of  the  feet,  oy- 
pnss  for  the  body,  palm  for  the  hands,  and  olive 
lor  the  title.  Southey,  in  his  "Cknnmonplaoe 
Book  and  Omnlana, "  says  that  the  four  kinds  of 
vood  wars  ^fmboUeal  of  the  four  qoartan  of 


the  s^be,  ot  all  mankind.  Some  affirm  that  the  cross  was 
made  entirely  ot  the  stately  oak.  Ohanoer,  qwaking  ot 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  says  : 

"  Benigne  btaunoblet  ot  the  plne-trae." 

The  legend  of  the  Invmtion  ot  the  Gross,  as  it  is  called, 
refers  to  its  supposed  discovery  by  Helena,  the  mother  ot 
Constantine  the  Great,  in  Eusebios,  a.d.  326.  This  "in- 
vention "  was  commemorated  on  the  third  of  May  (though 
many  different  dates  and  festivals  have  been  obeetved  in 
its  honor),  and  is  related  by  Bnfinus,  Socrates,  Tbeodoret; 
Nioephorns,  Oretsoher,  Hospinian,  Durandns  and  Sotso- 
men ;  it  was  also  supported  by  C^ril  of  Jemsalera,  Am- 
brose;  Ohryaoatom,  ^llemont  and  Jortin.  Helma  waa 
visiting  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  and  there 
found  three  crosses  bnried  and  the  title  of  FiJate  lying  by 
itself.  The  true  cross  was  only  discovered  by  its  healing 
properties  on  being  tonche^,  the  test  being  applied  by 
Macarius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  A  church  was  erected  over 
the  spot  where  the  crosses  were  found,  and  most  of  the 
true  cross  was  deposited  inside,  Helena  taking  the  remain- 
der to  Byzantium.  From  tbenee  she  sent  a  portion  to 
Bome  by  Oonstantinek  who  pUeed  it  in  the  Chnroh  of 
Santa  Orooe  Oeniaalemme,  built  ^wessly  for  the  purpose. 
From  this  time  festivals  were  established  and  pilgrimages 
undertaken,  while  hagments  ot  the  cross  wwe  sold  at 
high  prioeo.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  supply  was  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  priests  announced  to  the 
multitude  that  it  no  longer  healed,  but  self-multiplied. 
During  the  episcopate  of  Cyril,  a.  d.  850  -  886,  this 
was  shown  and  honored  as  the  true  cross  at  Jemsalem. 
After  the  capture  ot  Jerusalon  by  the  Persians,  in  a.i>. 


fss  umi  wAtrasasss  — "mso  hi  iat  nmrnnu."— m  rias  nr. 
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614,  the  remBins  of  the  cross  vere  taken  hj  Ghotfoes  IT. 
to  hie  capital.  They  were,  however.  reooTcred  by  Herao- 
lins  in  a.d.  628,  and  taken  baok  to  Jernsalem.  Thia  event 
was  commemorated  hj  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Grosa,  held  on  the  11th  of  September,  which  was  also 
called  Holy  Bood  Pay,  or  Holy  Oroes  Bay,  according  to 
Brand.  In  a.ix  687,  Jerusalem  was  again  conqnered  1^ 
the  Baxftoene^  and  nothing  haa  ainoe  been  heard  of  the 
oroaa  which  had  been  left  thera  The  piece  of  wood  with 
the  title  inscribed,  fonnd  by  Helena,  with  traces  of  Hebrew 
and  Boman  letters,  wfts  sent  by  ConstantiQe  to  Borne,  and 
is  said  to  be  still  preserved  there— the  story  being  that  it 
was  Jfonnd  in  a  leaden  chest  belonging  to  Constantine, 
which  was  attested  by  a  boll  of  Pope  Alexander  ITT.  In 
the  thirteenth  oentory  what  remained  of  the  portion  taken 
by  Helena  to  Oonatantinople  was  removed  during  the 
reign  of  St  Ixntis  to  ^ris,  and  is  said  to  be  atill  preearred 
in  the  Sainte  Ohapelle.  Sergius  I.  is  said  to  hare  placed 
a  portion  of  the  cross  in  a  silver  box  in  St  Peter's  Oathe- 
dral,  aboat  a,d.  690.  A  supposed  relic  of  the  true  cross 
was  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  liondon  as  late  as  the  xeign 
of  Jamea  I. 

Saoh  is  the  history  of  the  invention  or  discovery  of  the 
cross,  which  had  once  so  many  upholders  and  believers. 
The  snperptitions  with  whi,oh  we  have  now  to  deal  are 
oonnected  with  the  species  of  tree  of  which  the  cross  was 
tiionght  to  have  been  composed.  The  general  belief  is 
that  it  was  made  of  the  elder-tree ;  therefore,  all  f  ael  may  be 
Bcaroe  and  these  atioks  plentiful,  the  poor  snperstitionB 
people  will  not  bam  them.  In  Scotland,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Dublin  Magazine^  it  is  called  the  bonr-tree, 
ud  the  following  rhyme  is  indioatiTe  of  their  belief^ : 

**  Bonr-tree,  bonr-tree,  erooked  rang. 
New  atralght  and  never  strong 
Ever  trash  and  tumx  tree, 
ffinoe  our  Lord  was  nailed  on  tlMe," 

In  Ohambers*s  "Book  of  Days'*  is  an  instanoe  of  the 
belief  that  a  person  is  perfectly  safe  under  the  shelter  of 
an  elder-tree  during  a  thnnder-storm,  as  the  lightning 
never  strikes  the  tree  of  which  the  cross  was  made.  Ex- 
perience has  tai^ht  us  that  this  is  a  fallacy,  although  many 
curious  exceptional  instances  are  recorded,  James  Napier> 
in  his  "Folk-lore"  of  the  Korthem  Clounties  of  England, 
tells  us  of  a  peonliar  custom.  The  elder  is  planted  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  upon  a -newly-made  grave,  and  if  it  blooms 
they  take  4t  aa  a  snre  i^gn  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  poson 
is  happy.  Dye^,  in  his  English  "Folk-lore,**  says  that 
the  most  common  belief  in  Ei^land  is  tiut  tito  crosa  was 
made  of  the  aspen  {Populus  tremula),  the  leaves  having 
trembled  ever  sinoe  at  the  recollection  of  their  guilt  An- 
other legend  is  that  all  the  trees  shivered  at  the  oruciflxion 
except  the  aspen,  which  has  been  doomed  to  quiver  ever 
since.  An  extract  from  Mrs.  Hemans's  Wood  Walk  and 
Hymn  is  wortiiy  of  quotation  here  as  beautifully  illustrat- 
ing the  firat  idea : 

FuHSB.  Hast  titott  heard,  my  boy. 
The  peasaota'  legend  of  that  quivering  tree  ' 

CHnj>.  yo,  father;  doth  he  say  the  tallies  dance 
Amidst  the  branches  ? 

Fathkb.  Oh  I  a  cause  more  deep, 
Hore  solemn  far,  the  rostlo  doth  assign 
To  the  strange  reatleseness  of  those  wan  tesves. 
The  oross  he  deems,  the  blessed  cross,  whereoo 
The  meek  Redeemer  bow'd  His  head  to  death. 
Was  formed  of  aspen  wood ;  and  slnoe  that  hoar 
Through  all  Ita  taee  the  pale  tree  bath  sent  down 
A  thrilling  oonsdoosneas,  a  seeretawe 
Kaktng  ^em  tiemulous,  irtien  not  a  breese 
Dlstnrbs  the  airy  thistle-down,  or  shaksa 
The  U^t  llnea  from  the  shlnhog  gossamer. 


In  Ulster  the  aspen  is  called  '*  quiggen-epey  **— that  is, 
"quaking  aspen."  In  support  of  these  beliefo,  thesspen 
still  flourishes  near  Jemsalem.  In  the  west  of  England 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  croas  was  formed  of  the  mis  tie- 
toe,  which  before  that  event  used  to  be  a  flue  forest  tzee^ 
but  has  since  been  doomed  to  lead  a  puasitical  existence, 
The  gypsies  believe  that  it  was  made  ot  the  asb-tresk  The 
nails  used  at  the  omeifixioa,  said  to  have  been  fonnd  by 
Hdena,  are  reported  to  have  worked  many  miraolea.  One 
of  them  was  thrown  by  her  into  the  Adriatio  during  a 
storm,  and  produced  a  perfect  calm.  Another  placed  in 
the  crown  or  helm  of  Constantine  was  found  in  a  mutilated 
state  in  tiie  Church  of  Santa  Croca  The  third  ia  said  to 
be  in  the  poesession  of  the  Dnomo  of  Milan,  while  that  vi 
Treves  claims  the  fourth.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  a 
new  relic  was  disoovered  in  the  shape  of  a  sponge  soaked 
in  the  blood  of  Ofarist  In  Cheshire  the  Jntm  maubtum 
is  called  "Oetheeman^**  beoanse  it  ia  said  to  have  been 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  to  have  reoeifed  some 
drops  of  blood  on  its  petals. 

The  dirpe  of  Mamre  died  at  the  cruciflxion  I  "  Ohrist's 
Thorn  "  is  a  very  common  plant  in  Palestine.  We  mtut 
mention  just  one  more  snperstition  in  bonneotion  with  onr 
Lord's  agony,  and  then  we  must  close  the  chapter.  In 
Scotland  it  was  fonuM^ly  believed  that  the  dwarf  biroh  is 
stunted  in  growth  because  the  rods  with  whieh  Christ  wis 
soonrged  were  nude  from  ii 

These  are  the  popular  ideas  of  the  material  of  the  oros^ 
some  of  whieh  will,  perhaps,  never  be  enthr^  oUitetated 
nntU  the  last  Sty,  when    nU  things  shall  be  made  plain,'' 


LORENZO  DOW'S  PREACHING. 

It  is  said  that,  at  oae  time,  when  Loreoso  Dow  preaohad 
under  a  large  spruce  pine,  in  South  Carolina,  he  anncoacsd 
another  appointment  for  prenehing  in  the  name  |daee  on 
that  day  twelvanontb.  The  year  passed,  and  as  Lnenxo 
was  entwing  the  nelghborhooid  the  evening  receding  his 
appointment  be  ovartO(A  n  ooloied  hoj  who  was  blowing 
a  long  tin  bom,  and  could  send  forth  a  blast  with  rise  and 
swell  and  cadence,  which  waked  the  echoes  of  the  distant 
biUa. 

Calling  aside  the  blower,  Dow  said  to  him :  "  What's 
your  name,  sir  ?'* 

"  My  name— Oabriel,  sir,"  replied  the  brother  in  ebm^. 

**  Well,  Gabriel,  have  you  been  to  Ohnroh  Hill  T* 

"  Yes,  maasa,  I'ee  beoi  dar  many  a  time.'* 

"  Did  yon  remember  a  Mg  siwnoe  pine-tree  on  lhatliin." 

"Oh,  yes,  maasa ;  I  knows  dat  pina** 

"  Did  you  know  that  Lorenzo  Dow  had  an  appointmoit 
to  preach  under  that  tree  to-morrow  V* 

"  Oh,  yes,  massa ;  everybody  knows  dat" 

"  W^,  Gabriel,  I  am  liorenzo  Dow,  and  if  youH  take 
your  horn  and  go  to-morrow  morning,  and  climb  up  into 
that  pine-tree  and  hide  yourself  among  the  branches  before 
the  people  begin  to  gather,  and  wait  there  till  I  call  your 
name,  and  then  blow  such  a  blast  with  your  horn  as  I 
heard  yon  Mow  a  minute  ago,  1*11  give  yon  a  dollar.  Will 
you  do  it,  Gabriel  V 

"  Tes,  massa ;  X  takes  dat  dollar.** 

Gabriel,  like  Zaocfaens,  was  hid  away  in  the  tree-top  in 
dne  time.  An  immense  oonconrse  of  persons,  of  all  sises 
and  colors,  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  Dov 
preached  on  the  judgment  of  the  last  day.  By  his  power 
of  description  he  wrought  the  multitude  up  to  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  resurrection  and  grand  assise,  at  the  call  of 
the  tmmpet-peala  which  were  to  wake  the  sleeping  natioiu* 
"Then,"  eaid  be^  **Biippoaak  mx^dflng  Mei^  1^  ^ 
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should  be  the  hour.  Sappoae  jon  ahonld  hear,  at  this 
moment,  the  Bonnd  of  Chibriel's  trumpet "  Sore  raongh, 
at  that  moment  the  trump  of  Qsbriel  eoonded.  The 
women  Bhrieked,  and  many  fainted ;  the  men  qurang  up 
and  stood  aghast ;  some  ran ;  others  fell  and  cried  for 
mer^ ;  aod  all  felt,  for  a  time,  that  the  judgment  wh  set, 
ind  the  hfxAM  were  opened.  Dow  stood  and  watdied  the 
drrring  storm  till  the  fright  abated,  and  some  one  dis- 
ooTered  the  colored  angel  who  bad  caused  the  alarm, 
quietly  perched  on  a  limb  of  the  old  spruce,  and  wanted 
to  get  him  down  to  whip  him«  when  he  resumed  his 
theme,  saying,  "  I  forbid  all  persons  from  touching  that 
boy  up  ther&  If  a  colored  boy,  with  a  tin  horn,  can 
frighten  you  almost  out  of  your  wits,  what  will  ye  do  when 
you  shiUl  hear  the  trampet-tltnn^  of  ths  archangel  ? 
How  will  ye  be  able  to  stand  in  the  great  day  of  the  wrath 
of  Qod  ?**  He  made  a  very  effeoUTe  applicatitm.  That 
vas  better  than  a  long,  dry  sermon,  oonreying  no  impres- 
BtoD,  except  that  tidings  of  Goepel  mercy  were  of  no  mo- 
ment at  all,  and  sinners  in  no  danger,  or  in  danger  so  tri- 
fling as  not  to  wake  np  the  souls  of  either  the  preacher  or 
hifl  hearers.  The  deception  iuToUed  in  the  latter  ease  is 
trice  as  great,  and  mnoh  more  fatal  than  the  deception  of 
Dow**  stratagem.  But  still,  while  that  may  have  been 
admiuilde  for  Lorenzo  Dow,  snob  a  thing,  with  all  kindred 
stratagems,  is  not  neoeasaxy  to  effeotaTe  Oospel  pieaohing. 
and  ahonld  not  be  resorted  ta 

A  preacher  of  oonriderable  power  aad  great  odebrity, 
among  other  &noifnl  piotmns  drawn,  on  one  ooeaaion,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  audieno^  laprewinted  aa  "angel 


running  on  a  rainbow  with  a  basket  of  stars  in  each  hand.** 
Another,  speaking  of  a  conveyance  to  the  better  world, 
said,  "  I  will  jump  astiide  a  streak  of  lightning,  put  spurs 
to  itt  and  dash  off  to  glory."  Such  fancies  may  arrest  the 
attention,  but  repiesmt  no  reality  in  this  wwld  or  the  nexti 
illnsttate  no  truth,  oonrey  no  definite  insbmotion,  and  are 
henoe  inappropriate;  Another  once  arose  and  said  to  his 
audieno^  "I  have  got  up  here  to  display  my  ignoranoe 
before  yoa  alL"   He  did  all  that  he  proposed  to  do. 

A  man  once  went  to  Tinoennes,  in  Indiana,  to  hear 
lioreuzo  Dow  preach  on  backsliding.  He  said,  "An 
immense  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  the  woods,  and 
waited  lor  Dow's  arriTaL  Finally  he  made  his  appearance, 
and  at  the  time  all  expected  the  sermon,  he  arose,  climbed 
up  a  smooth  sapling,  and  cried  oa^  '  Hold  on  these,  Dow ; 
hold  on.*  Then  he  began  to  slide  down*  now  and  then 
stopping,  and  repeating,  *HoId  on  there,  Dow;  hold 
on.*  He  soon  slid  to  the  ground,  and  put  on  his  hat  and 
left    That  was  all  the  sermon  we  heard  that  day." 

"In  these  allusions  to  Lorenzo, "says  an  eminent  writer, 
"  it  is  not  meant  to  cast  any  reflections  on  his  character  or 
precious  memory.  When  I  was  stationed  In  Qeorgetown, 
D.  CX,  a  nnmbor  of  years  ago,  I  took  *BefoTmatioa  John 
Adams,'  of  New  Hampshire,  to  see  Iiorenzo'a  grave,  in  a 
cemetery  in  the  norUiem  suburbs  of  Washington  City. 
Adams  wept  ovtt  it*  and  aaid,  *  FmoionB  man  of  God, 
he  was  my  spiritaal  fatiier,  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  I 
shall  meet  him  in  heaT«L*  Many,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  in 
heaven  leocwd  sweet  memories  of  that  eomntrio  servant  ot 
Qod ;  but  we  should  not  imitate  his  oddities." 


CREEPING    UP  THE  STAIRS. 


IM  the  BOfUy  tolllag  twilight 

Ot  a  weary,  weary  day, 
With  a  quiet  step  I  entered 

Where  the  ehildrea  were  at  lilaj; 
I  was  brooding  o'er  some  trouble 

That  hod  met  me  unawares. 
When  a  little  voice  oame  ringing, 

"  Ue  Is  oreepln'  np  a  stairs  I" 

Ah,  It  touohed  the  tendeiest  heart-string 

With  a  breath  and  force  divine. 
And  SQoh  melodies  awakened 

As  words  can  ne'er  deOna. 
And  I  tamed  to  see  my  darling. 

All  forgetful  ot  my  cores. 
When  I  saw  the  little  creature 

Slowly  oreepiig  up  the  stain. 


Step  by  step  she  bravely  clambered 

On  her  little  hands  and  knees, 
Keeping  up  a  constant  chattering. 

Like  a  magpie  In  the  trees; 
Till  at  lost  she  reached  the  topmost, 

When  o'er  all  her  world's  afltalrs 
She,  delighted,  stood  a  victor. 

After  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

On  their  stepe  may  l>e  no  earpet, 

By  their  side  may  be  no  raD, 
Hands  and  knees  may  often  pain  us. 

And  the  heart  may  almost  taU; 
Still  above  there  Is  a  glory 

Which  no  Blnfnlness  Impairs, 
With  Its  rest  and  Joy  for  ever, 

After  oreeplng  up  the  stairs. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 

IsBas  awfol  boys,  not  having  the  fear  of  their  master 
beloie  their  eyes,  have  seized  what  they  deemed  a  safe 
opportunity  to  have  a  quiet  smoke  and  game  of  cards. 
Bat;  aUs  for  their  .calculations  I  the  master  has  disoovered 
them  and  they  are  litemlly  caught  in  the  aot  The  scene 
is  in  a  German  village,  and  the  wrathful  oouutenanoe  of 
the  pedagogue  plainly  shows  [ttiat  he  will  strictly  obey 
Bolomoa'a  fnjnnoti<m,  and  that  he  will  not  spare  the  rod 
lest  he  should  spoil  the  ohild. 

fi(^  nerer  do  behind  you  ma8ta*8  back  whst  you 
voold  not  do  before  his  face,  and  yoa  will  find  more  true 
happiness  tiian  in  deceiving  those  under  whose  charge, 
tempomiy  or  permanent  yon  may  be  placed. 


MAKna  VoBD-FioroBBB.— Z>r.  Oathiie,  vhile  viuting 
■Q  axtiiVs  studio^  ventored  to  criticise  an  nnflntshed  pic- 


ture. The  artist,  with  some  warmth,  remarked,  "Dr. 
Qathrie,  remember  yoa  are  a  preacher,  not  a  painter." 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  good  friend,"  replied  the  clergy- 
man ;  "  I  am  a  painter,  only  I  paint  in  words,  while  yon 
nse  brush  and  colors."  One  out  of  many  occasions  will 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  doctor's  claim.  In  one  of  his 
sennons  he  described  a  shipwreck  and  the  lannohing  of 
the  lifeboat  to  save  the  amr.  Bo  vivid  were  the  oolors  of 
the  picture  that  the  appalling  some  appeared  actually  to 
take  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  andienoa.  A  young  naval 
officer,  who  was  seated  in  a  front  seat  in  the  gallery,  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  began  to  take  off  his  coat  when  his  mother 
pulled  him  down.  He  was  so  carried  away  by  the  scene 
that  he  was  ready  to  man  the  lifeboat  and  it  was  some 
time  before  his  mother  could  make  him  realise  that  he  mi 
in  chnroht 

Thsbb  are  npward  of  twenty  Lntbwan  churches  in  Balti- 
man.  Bax  of  them  are  English  and  fpnrto^  Oerman. 
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PROFESSOR  ROBERTSON  SMITH.  • 

isBoe  of  the  London  World  givM  the  foil  owing 
ateieh  of  this  eminent  theologian*  vhose  bme  is  ziow 
world-wide  :  ''Paasing  along  Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  in 
%  westmrd  diieotion,  abont  two  o'clock  of  an  afternoon, 
whan  the  oolites  of  the  Granite  Oit7  are  in  session,  the 
ohasoea  an  that  yon  will  meet — or  might  have  met  before 
he  ms  swpencted— a  alimlj-bnilt  yonng  man  of  small 
Man.  Aooampanied  piobaUj  a  stadant— a  badding 
dirine— to  whom  he  is  chatting  ehearfiill7,  and  oaziTing 
beneath  his  arm  a  few  booka^  thsra  is  Texy  little  aboat  his 
general  apiwaraiioe  to  attract  the  attentioii  of  a  stranger. 
li  joa  happen  to  stand  aside  for  a  moment,  howerer,  yon 
win  peroeiTB  that  one  of  two  persons,  proceeding  in  the 
aame  direction  as  yoniself,  nndges  his  companion  as  they 
pass  the  little  man,  and  both  tnm  and  look  after  him.  He 
rtops  at  the  end  of  Crown  Street,  and  while  he  is  speaking 
to  the  stndant  yon  take  up  a  position  at  the  <^posit6 
comer  and  eye  him  a  little  more  bloself.  A  mere  Ix^  be 
hx^ ;  and  yet  there  is  Munething 
unsully  striking  about  the  tonnd, 
oheerfol,  beardless  face  and  dark 
brilliant  e^es^  shaded  by  a  soft 
wide-awake  hat— something  which 
of  hard  study  and  deep 
tbonght  In  a  few  minutes  he 
lesves  the  student,  and  hurrying 
along  Crown  Street;  enters  the 
door  of  his  honseu  Yon  thffli  dis- 
eoTer  that  the  person  yon  have 
been  watching  is  none  other  than 
Hx.  Willism  Bobertsoi  Smith,  the 
Free  Church  professor,  the  aooom- 
pliahed  scholar,  the  learned  writer, 
the  keen  debater,  who  has  during 
the  past  few  years  fairly  outwitted 
tlis  Fathers  and  Brethren  in  Gen- 
end  Aasembfy,  and  who  has  shaken 
ecdesisstiosl  Scotland  to  its  very 
ctoitre. 

"  A  very  plain  house  outside  is 
that  inhabited  by  lir.  Bobtttson 
Stoith,  and,  as  beoomes  the  resi- 
dsnea  of  a  sohdar,  it  is  as  plain 
Inside.  Beyond  an  excellent  library,  famished  with  all 
the  latest  leading  works  in  theology,  philosophy  and 
philology,  there  is  very  little  for  a  visitor  to  notice. 
•  •  •  The  professor's  TOlubility  is  great,  and  he  keeps 
up  a  running  fire  of  tslk  the  whole  evening.  .  .  .  Ap- 
pnaohing  Holy  Writ  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  unsurpassed 
*t  the  imsent  day,  he  has  played  sad  haroo  with  some  of 
thadd  traditional  notions  which,  in  Scotland  particularly, 
have  gathered  round  it  He  questions  whether  Afoses 
left  in  writing  any  otlier  laws  than  the  Ten  Oommand- 
WfotB ;  looks  iqKHk  the  stoij  of  Bnth,  not  as  a  literal  pio- 
tttn  of  what  ooonrted,  but  as  a  "giaoeful  prose  idyll"; 
nuoh  <tf  what  is  generally  ascribed  to  Solomon  he  thinks 
vas  not  written  by  him  at  all ;  while  the  sketch  of  Jonah 
he  legazds  as  a  parable  attached  to  a  historical  name. 

"Mx;  Smith  was  bom  at  Eeig-Tough,  a  beautiful  spot 
usr  the  Yale  of  Alford,  Aberdeenshire,  iu  1847.  He  is  the 
wn  of  the  Ber.  William  Piiie  Smith.  D.D.,  Free  Ohnroh 
nihiirter  there.  The  lad  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  an 
ednoational  hotbed  for  the  first  dozen  years  of  his  lif&  He 
Mold  read  Hebrew  at  six  yean  of  age.  He  was  educated 
>t  Ahflidean  UniTcaify,  where  he  had  a  moat  distinguished 
Meer,  gtadoatfaig  witii  boom  in  lofSfO,  philosophy  and 
ott^wmatiaB.  He  entered  college  vith  a  brother,  ssid  to  be 
VobX.  SaS^IS. 
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the  nunre  gifted  of  the  two,  end  who  died  after  gaining  two 
£10  Bcfaoliuvhipe.  After  leaving  Abwdeen  he  spent  sereial 
years  at  the  oniTersities  ol  Berlin,  Bonn  and  Qottingen, 
his  attention  while  there  being  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  study  of  the  Semido  languages.  Soon  after  return- 
ing to  Sootland,  and  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  Old 
Testament  exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
His  distinguished  talents  and  scholarly  research  soon 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Bible  Berision  Oonunittee.  He  was,  more  recently, 
engsged  as  one  of  the  staff  of  oontribntors  to  the  new  edi* 
tion  of  the  "Enqyolopfedia  Britannioa";  and  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  his  writings  on  biblical  subjects  to  this  pub- 
lication that  the  proceedings  for  heresy  were  first  taken. 
It  is  now  over  four  years  since  Professor  Smith's  article  on 
the  Bible  appeared  in  the  EncjclopEodia.  Several  of  the 
views  set  forth  r^[arding  some  of  the  books  of  Scripture— 
notably  the  writings  of  Moses — were  oonsidmbly  in  ad- 
vance of  those  generally  entertained  in  the  Ohnroh  to 
which  he  belongs.  These  views 
might,  however,  have  passed  un- 
noticed, had  Fnfeesor  Smith's 
alnlities  not  exoited  the  jealousy  of 
an  Established  Ohnroh  professor  in 
Edinburgh  University,  who,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  at  once 
damaging  Professor  Smith's  repu- 
tation and  doing  an  injury  to  *  the 
church  over  the  way,'  called  atten- 
tion to  them.  ...  A  large  section 
of  his  brethren,  ze|aMienting  all 
the  younger  and  most  of  the  tal- 
ented men,  rtood  hj  Urn;  and 
in  the  many  and  fieroe  debates 
that  took  place,  Professor  Smith 
achieved  some  emphatic  successes. 
.  .  .  The  assonbly  met  in  Glasgow 
in  1878,  and  never  perhaps  was  wit- 
nessed a  scene  like  that  which 
greeted  him  at  the  close  of  his 
defense  on  that  occasion.  The 
great  haU  was  crowded  with  an 
andienes  nombofaig  several  thou- 
sands, and  when  the  little  man, 
whose  head  could  soaroely  be  seen,  sat  down,  the  audience 
rose  en  masse.  Ultimately  Professor  Smith  was  reinstated 
in  ofiSoe.  But  shorUy  afterward  there  appeared  another 
number  of  the  Encyolopsedia,  with  an  article  which  had 
been  written  a  year  before  and  which  had  been  in  the 
editor's  hands  for  a  number  of  months.  It  was  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  contributions  which  had  already  raised 
the  hubbub.  This  wss  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  losing 
parl7,  and  Oiey  embraoed  it  .  .  .  And  thus  rests  for  the 
present  the  proeedure  ia  the  greitot  Sootdi  hereby  oaee  of 
modem  times. 

"In  the  meantime,  ttie  unotmstitatioaal  action  ot  the  etna- 
mission  has  led  to  one  very  important  result  Meetings 
were  held  all  over  the  country  oondemning  that  action  ; 
and  some  six  thousand  Free  Churchmen  in  Ediubm^h  and 
Glasgow,  who  <  deemed  it  better  that  the  Scotch  people 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the  position 
of  the  newtt  eritiofam  tiuui  that  they  should  condemn  it 
nnheacd,*  raquasted  Piolssaor  Smith  to  deliver  a  conxae 
of  lectures  on  the  snbjeot  These  lectures,  which  were 
delivered  recently  in  Edinburgh  and  Olasgow,  were  soo- 
cessfol  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  each  being  listened  to 
by  a  combined  attendance  in  the  two  cities  of  not  less  than 
eighteen  faondred  penoiUi  The  leotnres  have  jast  been 
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irabliibed,  and  the  book  haa  been  prononnoed  by  oom- 
petent  critics  on  all  sidefl  to  be  a  most  important  oontribn- 
tion  to  the  stndj  of  biblioal  soianoe.  Its  effect,  not  only 
on  the  members  of  the  approaebing  Assemblj,  vho  vill 
hare  to  decide  Professor  Smith's  ease,  bat  on  the  religions 
thought  of  Scotland  in  the  fatnre»  oannoi  fail  to  be  of  a 
momentooB  character. 

*'  When  Professor  Smith  ooenpies  any  of  the  palpits  in 
Glasgow,  Edinbargh,  or  other  of  the  large  tovns  in  Soot- 
land,  the  obnrohes  are  crowded,  and  on  a  recent  occasion 
hundreds  failed  to  gain  admission.  Bat  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  saccessfnl  preacher.  His  place  is  in  the  class* 
room  m  lectare*hall,  and  not  in  the  chnrch.** 


CRADLE  SONGS. 

Thb  most  popular  of  German  loUabiee  is  a  tmly  Ten- 
ionio  mixtore  of  piety,  w(mder>I(HW»  and  homeUnesa.  Wag- 
Ber  has  introdaced  &e  mnsio  to  which  it  is  song  in  his 
"  Siegfried  IdyL"  We  have  to  thank  a  Heidelberg  friend 

for  the  text : 

**  Seep,  iMAy,  sleep : 
Tonr  lather  tends  the  sheep; 
Tour  mother  sbakee  the  bnuiehes  small, 
Whenos  happy  dreams  In  showers  bll: 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep: 

The  elcy  Is  foil  of  sbeep; 
The  stars  the  lambs  of  heaven  are. 
For  whom  the  shepherd  moon  doth  care: 

Seep,  bat^,  sleep. 

"  Sleep,  baby,  sleep: 
The  OhriBt-chlld  owns  a  sbeep; 
He  is  Himself  the  Lamb  of  God; 
The  world  to  ssTe,  to  death  He  trod; 
Sleep,  baby,  slespb" 

Tn  Denmark  diildren  are  song  to  sleep  with  a  cradle 
hymn  which  is  betioTed  (so  we  are  informed  by  a  yonthf  ol 
correspondent]  to  be  "  very  old."  It  has  seven  stanzas,  of 
which  the  first  rons,  "  Sleep  sweetly,  little  child  ;  lie  qniet 
and  still ;  as  sweetly  sleep  as  the  bird  in  the  wood,  as  the 
flowers  in  the  meadow.  God  the  Father  has  said,  '  Angels 
stand  on  watch  where  mine,  the  little  ones,  are  in  bed.'" 
A  ooTre8p<mdent  at  Wamv  (still  more  jonthfnl)  sends  us 
the  even-song  of  Polish  ohildrm : 

*'  The  stara  aUne  forth  from  the  blue  sky; 
How  great  and  woadrons  Is  Ck>d*s  might  1 
Bhine,  stsis,  throogh  all  eternity, 
His  witness  In  the  night 

"  O  Lord,  Thy  tired  ohildrea  keep; 

Keep  OS  who  know  and  (eel  Thy  might; 
Turn  Thine  eye  on  as  as  we  sleep, 
And  give  us  all  good-night 

*'  Shine,  stars,  God's  sentinels  on  high, 
Proclalmers  of  His  power  and  ml^; 
Hay  all  things  evil  from  as  fly; 
.  O  Stan,  good-night,  good-night  r 

—Urazefa  Magmbnt. 


THE  REVISED  TESTAMENT. 
CPwsnwps  w  OmnoM  ov  au.  Schools  or  Rbliqiods  Thouoht 

The  New  Bevision  of  the  New  Teetament  was  issued  to 
the  pnblio  on  Friday,  Uay  20th.  On  the  following  Snnday 
many  clergymen  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity  made  use 
«t  or  referred  to  the  rcTision.  We  have  collated  from  the 
iaily  papers  ttie  folJowtaig  expresaifnu  of  opinion : 


EFISOOPAIfc 

Tm  Bbt.  WmiXAH  F.  Kobout,  D.  D.,  rector  of  8t  ThomsA 
Churoh,  Blinded  to  the  rerislon  rather  as  an  episode  In  the  oooiss 
of  his  sermon  than  as  a  topic  of  his  discoarse.  Intending  to  sail 
for  Earope  on  Jane  1st,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  depart,  he 
Bald,  withoat  leaving  some  message  to  his  people  of  his  views  aa 
to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  revised  text.  He  was,  he  said, 
entirely  prepared  to  oonoede  the  sbandant  scholarship  and  good 
judgment  ot  the  revisers,  but  he  should  claim  in  adTaooa  that  the 
old  was  better  than  the  new,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  east 
aside.  It  had  beoome  so  engrafted  npon  the  religions  life  as  the 
Wordot  God  and  as  able  to  save  souls,  and  evaiy  heart  was  so 
familiar  with  Its  ragged  but  beaatUul  Saxon,  that  it  might  be  said 
to  be  engraven  even  npon  the  linteU  and  door-posts  of  oar  dwell- 
ings. Everything  else  had  been  subjeot  to  the  process  of  ohsnga. 
But  let  the  old  text  stand  as  our  lathers  read  and  loved  it,  and  as 
passages  from  It  were  written  upon  their  gravestones.  To  diaoge 
ft  would  prove  a  matter  of  Inibiite  hazard.  Dr.  Morgan  said,  la 
oonolosion,  that  a  General  Counoil  of  the  Charoh  would  by-and>by 
pronounce  upon  the  revision,  and  to  the  deoislon  of  that  body  be 
was  willing  to  defer;  but  until  Ihe  adoption  of  the  new  was  thus 
sanctioned  he  should  ollng  to  the  old  and  hallowed  version. 

Thb  Bkv.  B.  F.  Db  Costa,  rector  of  the  Churoh  ot  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  preached  on  the  revised  edition  ot  the  New  TestsmenL 
His  text  was  ohosen  from  Bevelatlon  xxlL  1&-19.  He  said  that  as 
read  the  new  version  of  the  Soriptares  we  shall  miss  <dd  and 
lias  language,  and  may,  perhaps,  Uunent  the  loss  ot  phrases 
intimately  assooiatad'with  some  ot  the  beat  and  tmsst  Impolsss 
ot  the  human  heart.  Not  a  lew  old  and  tzeasnred  words  hsd  been 
expunged,  and  antique  expressions  that  were  sweet  to  the  lover 
ot  qnalnt  arohalo  Bn^lsh  would  be  sought  In  vain.  The  tnuis- 
latora  had  done  that  which,  tf  applied  to  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Spenoer,  or  Ohauoer,  would  be  deemed  unjnstlflable  by  the  low 
of  English  undeflled.  Modern  words  had  been  substltnted  f<»  the 
ancient  Anglo-Norman  and  Saxon.  The  speaker,  however,  ap- 
proved of  the  change.  That  which  would  be  sacrilege  in  the  ease 
of  the  old  English  poets,  vms  simply  reverence  In  connection  with 
the  translation  ot  the  New  Testatment  The  Utter  should  be  so 
olear  that  "he  who  runs  m^  read."  Qnalnt  old  tome  of  oxpiee- 
slon  ml^t  be  very  agreeable  to  the  soholar  and  the  antlqasiy. 
The  Bible  of  the  period  Is  not  intended  tor  antlqnarians,batfor 
"  plain  men  and  women,"  whose  Uves  are  absoriied  In  the  prassn^ 
and  not  In  the  past  "  God's  truth,"  he  said,  in  eonelnslon,  "Is  et 
more  valne  than  any  beautiful  moss-grown  antiquity  or  the  most 
treasured  literary  association.  Its  expression,  therefore,  demsndl 
on  the  part  of  the  translator  the  highest  type  of  fidelity.  This  m 
have,  I  believe,  in  the  translation  ot  the  edition  ol  ISSL" 

Tm  BcT.  Dr.  J.  H.  BTuxa,  of  St  Hark'a  Eplwopal  Ohor^ 

lectored  on  the  "New  Version."  He  reoognlsed,  he  ssid,  the  fact 
that  there  were  honest  fears  among  Christians  that  mlsohief  amy 
be  done  by  admitting  the  existenoe  of  defects  In  the  SoriptsRS. 
Bat  he  thought  less  mischief  would  be  done  by  aoknowledgtng 
detects  and  correottng  tiiem  tlian  by  permitting  them  to  oontlnne 
uncorrected.  None  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  Gospel 
were  affected  by  the  errors  corrected,  and  without  the  errors  tbs 
Bible  would  be  lesa  sotject  to  the  cavUs  ot  InOdels.  AlOoii^ 
mnltltades  ot  C9irlstlsns  bslleve  that  every  wcwd  of  ttie  Bagllek 
BlUe  was  divinely  Insured,  or  that  the  original  text  thnn  wUek 
that  tranalatfon  was  made  was  Inspired  and  of  infaOlble  antaor- 
Ity,  snoh  notions  were  long  since  given  np  by  scholars  of  candor. 
There  were  not  only  errors  of  tranalators,  bat  errors  In  the  msnn- 
Borlpts  from  which  the  original  translators  made  their  work.  He 
believed  that  the  last  translation  was  likely  to  be  an  ImproTsment 
He  was  not  Inclined  to  be  frightened  by  the  ory  thst  Itwos  anew 
B[t)te,  or  the  little  foolish  tears  ot  those  who  dreaded  lest  tits  old, 
Bible  should  beoome  less  respected.  "  There  Is  very  llttie  ososr 
sion,"  he  said, "  for  alarm  about  articles  and  preposltiooe  and 
sUghQy  varying  oonstmctloas.  Not  one  doctrine  of  the  Cbiistisa 
Gospel  has  been  seriously  affected  by  aneh  trifling  changes.  All 
good  Christian  people  may  oontlnne  to  aleep  In  peace,  thecdore, 
without  the  slightest  misgivings  that  the  foundation  of  their  bc^ 
is  going  to  fUU." 

Tkb  Bbv.  Db.  Hmxr  a  Fom^  ot  Omoe  Chnzoh,  iriwwu  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Amerlean  Bsrlika 
Committee,  devoted  his  morning  sermon  to  the  snbjset  of 
Bevised  Testament  Dr.  Potter's  text  waa  from  L  OorinOlSBi 
xlv.  0:  "So  also  ye,  unless  ye  utter  l>y  the  tongue  speech  essy 
to  be  understood,  bow  stialt  It  be  known  what  Is  sp<dwn  r  He 
ssld  It  waa  neoessary  that  ttie  hugnaga  U  the  BOile  sbonUI  be 
dear  and  understood  ot  the  oonunon  people.  The  int  vir 
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Mca  In  ooDiBKm  use  waa  WyoUffa's.  Ha  read  from  W7«lIfEa'a 
nbia  •  Tatsa  vnlutaHlglbla  to  moat  modom  raadan,  u<t  said 
that  If  aU  flbaoge  had  beoD  deemad  torbidden,  the  same  TStalon 
mold  to-day  be  read  In  the  oharohes.  Changea  in  spelling  and 
«o&Btniotloa  constrained  the  traoBlators  ol  the  King  Jamea 
BiUe  to  prodnoe  it  in  the  form  which  has  now  been  in  nae  for  370 
7«Bn.  ainoe  that  time  other  changes  quite  as  radical  have  taken 
plaee  in  the  English  language.  "  Some  urge,"  aaid  Dr.  Potter, 
"that  the  antiquity  of  these  biemlsbea  make  them  aaored;  but, 
though  the  passion  for  the  antique  is  unusually  intense  Jost  now, 
it  to  not  admlsaitde  to  aling  to  what  Is  old  when  U  la  also  unmean- 
ing. Thamaidio(dlaooTery,adTanoementot  learning,  and  Ireah 
utlqnarian  researehea  hava  turned  a  flood  ol  Ulnmlnatlon  on  the 
Bible,  and  a  great  number  of  errors,  happily  not  serioos,  have 
bean  brought  to  light  The  adTiaabUlty  of  thoae  ehangea  depends 
spoiL  the  question  whether  or  not  they  ore  In  the  direction  of 
tnith.  It  is  now  better  known  what  has  been  Interpolated  and 
blsely  introduced.  The  new  version  has  profited  by  the  reoent 
dlsooTeiy  of  the  moat  ancient  manuscripts,  by  a  more  oomplete 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  the  Greek  particle,  and  by  a  ma- 
tared  type  of  soholarshlp  such  as  was  never  known  before.  When 
the  King  Jamea  Teraion  waa  lasned  It  met  with  the  aome  opposl- 
tkn  that  this  now  vatalon  eoooantera.  That  Taiaton  was  really 
wnc  formally  anthortaed.  It  almi^y  made  Ita  own  way  and  by 
lb  Intartulohanetargtinad  a  Tltol  authority.  I  pradlot  It  wUl  be 
ao  now  with  this  later  Tlotorla  Teraion.  The  ohnreh^  may  bo 
fliow  to  adopt  Ir,  but  It  will  be  adopted  in  the  oloset  and  In  th^ 
iiome,  and  thence  it  will  make  ite  way  into  the  house  of  Ood. 
Erery  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  baa  been  a  gain." 
Dr.  Potter  closed  itj  reading  aelootloiu  whiah  lUnsttatod  the  Im- 
pmements  he  had  spoken  ot 

tBE  BKf.  Db.  NoiB  Hdht  SoHnoK,  of  8t  Aan'a  ftoteatant 
Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  made  extended  roforenoe  to  the  re- 
Tblon,  the  effect  ot  which,  oonsidered  In  a  religious  point  of  view, 
would  be,  he  thought,  moat  benefleial.  But  it  would  require  a 
long  time— tea  or  fifteen  yean  at  least— before  final  Judgment 
could  be  pronounced  upon  the  merits  of  the  new  tart  aa  oompared 
•with  the  old.  Dr.  Sohenok  oited  several  passagea  Uluotrative  ot 
the  olianges  which  the  translators  had  made. 

BobotDoahe,  of  Albany,  aaid:  " 8q  far  aa  I  have  examined 
Qw  tnuulaUon  I  think  It  to  no  taDprovement  on  the  Elag  Jamea 
traaslBtloii.  Two  ot  the  traaslatora  were  EpIsoopaUaiia  ot  this 
eountty,  but  the  Church  is  not  committed  to  an  indorsement  of 
the  revIaloQ.  The  reviRion  grew  from  making  marginal  oorreo- 
tkms  of  the  King  James  translation  two  years  ago  to  oomplete  a 
revision,  a  woiic  not  at  first  contemplated.  The  revision  is  fn- 
fdor  to  the  translation  made  at  the  direction  of  King  James." 

Tbb  Bar.  Db.  Uokoah  Dtx,  of  Trinity  Church,  said  that,  as  a 
aontribotkHi  to  Uteratora  it  waa  most  Interesting  and  valoable, 
anddiotiUlbelnflnrei7m8n*Bin»aiy;  buttha  only  Teraion  aathor- 
ised  in  the  Epiaoopal  Church  was  the  King  James  Bible,  and  no 
other  eau  be  naod  without  the  anOiorlty  ot  tho  Qanwal  CottTentlon 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Tex  Bit.  Db.  John  Cottoh  Sxith,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Aseenaion,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  sold :  "  I  approve 
of  some  of  the  ehangea  and  disapprove  ot  others.  An  Instance  of 
my  vproval  la  found  in  Bt.  John  x.  11, 16,  which  in  the  revised 
version  ia  as  foUows :'  I  am  the  good  ahephord,  and  I  know  mine 
Own  and  mine  own  know  me,  vna  aa  the  Pother  knoweth  me 
and  I  know  the  Father,  and  I  lay  down  my  life  lor  the  sheep.' 
An  Instance  of  my  diaap^oral  is  in  I.  Corinthians  xt.  SS,  which 
reads,  '  0  death,  where  to  thy  Tlotory  7  O  death,  where  to  thy 
sting  ?>  I  have  found  more  to  approve  than  to  disapprove.  The 
reason  for  my  approval  is  that  the  revised  version  conforms  more 
doaely  to  the  original,  and  for  disapproval  that  it  doee  not  oon- 
fwn  aa  oloeely  to  the  original.  It  will  not  be  used  In  ohuroh 
until  it  is  authorized  by  the  General  ConvMition.  When  that  will 
be  I  eannot  aay.  In  praaohlng  I  shall  refer  to  both  the  old  and 
the  new  versions.'* 


Thb  Ext.  Db.  Gxobob  H.  Houohton,  rector  of  the  Ohuroh  ot 
the  Ttansflgnratlon,  said:  "I  haven't  read  the  revised  Torsion 
yet  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  revised  version  oomes  into 
general  use,  and  I  think  It  queationable  whether  it  will  ever  be 
adopted." 

Tbb  Bar.  Da.  F.  0.  Ewxb,  rector  of  St  Ignatitis  Church  in  West 
i^ntMh  Street,  aaid :  "  I  prefer  not  to  give  any  individual  opinion 
BpontheanhJeettbutamwiUlngtowalt  for  the  organic  action  of 
nyCHnnoh.  I  ham  no  apptoral  or  dlaapproTal  to  expreea  yet." 


Thb  Bbt.  J.  B.  Atwblz^  of  St  PU%*a  Frotestant  Epiaoopal 
Ohuroh  (colored),  aaid :  "  I  approve  the  ehangea,  I  think,  thmigh- 
out;  and  though  th^  have  aadly  altered  some  ot  the  pesaagea 
whioh  we  have  all  learned  to  love,  still  I  believe  these  chuiges  are 
entirely  verbal,  and  do  not  at  all  affect  the  general  meaning  or  the 
inspiration  of  the  book." 

Thi  Bev.  Dr.  Sakuxl  Cookb,  of  St  Bartholomew's  Cbureh, 
said :  "  I  have  never  been  in  favor  ot  a  revision  of  the  Bible.  It  fa 
one  ot  those  things  which  I  have  thought  better  to  leave  alone;  It 
Is  so  associated  with  all  that  is  sacred,  and  the  ehangea  that  hare 
been  made,  I  hear,  are  not  material." 

At  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  Bev.  Db.  Wn^ns  F. 
Watkims  said :  "  The  publication  ot  the  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  be  oonsidered  the  literary  sensation  of  the  century.  The 
newspapera  have  been  full  of  1^  and  yesterday  I  saw  people  In  oars 
and  atagea  gtHug  to  their  plaoea  ot  bualnesa  or  eoming  from  them. 
Testament  Id  hand,  reading  it  In  {daoe  of  norela  and  perlodloala. 
Let  us  rejoice  In  this  popularly.  Bealde  It  infidelity  seems  aenae- 
less;  Infidel  phzsses  and  theorlea  reooU  from  it  as  shota  from 
popguns  would  recoil  from  aa  ironclad.  It  shows  us  that  the 
Bible  Is  not  obsolete  and  to  not  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf  as  a  onrfous 
rello  ot  antlqui^." 

PBESBTTEBIAN. 

Thb  Bit.  Db.  Howukd  Cbobbt,  ol  the  Fourth  ATeniw  Freal^ 
terlan  Ohuroh,  aaid  that  he  waa  muoh  {daaaed  with  the  work,  and 
believed  that  In  the  oonrae  ot  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara  It  would  be 
In  general  use. 

Tn  Bbt.  Db.  Bobbbt  BusaBLt  Booth,  ot  Uie  UniTonl^ 
Plaoe  Presbyterian  Ohuroh,  said:  "In  gencval  terma  I  opproTe 
the  revision,  and  sliall  moke  use  of  it  tor  illostrating  the  meaning 
ot  the  received  version.  Aa  to  using  It  in  the  pulpit,  I  shall  waft 
for  further  light  I  regret  that  the  auggeationa  ot  the  Amerlean 
Boholai*  were  not  Incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  new  version." 

Thb  Bbv.  John  D.  Wklls.  pastor  ot  the  South  Third  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  WUUamaburgh,  cordially  accepta  the  changes 
In  the  Kew  Testament,  and  will  adopt  the  new  book. 

Thb  Bet.  Db.  H.  H.  Qabhxt,  of  the  Shlloh  Presbyterian  Church 
(colored),  in  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  said:  "Idontllkelt  I 
dont  think  the  changes  that  have  been  made  add  strength  or 
beauty  to  the  old  traoslatioa,  and  .1  dont  like  to  give  up  the 
familiar  passages,  when,  as  far  as  I  con  see,  nothldg  to  to  be 
gained  by  it." 

Thb  Bxt.  B.  W.  Kido.  paator  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  United 
Preebyteriua  Ohuroh,  aaid:  "I  approve  the  zaTtoion,  and  am 
heartily  in  faTor  of  Ita  use.  I  have  read  It  over  oaretully." 

Thb  Bxt.  Db.  Hbhbt  J.  Dtkb,  of  tho  Clinton  Presbyterian 
Ohuroh,  Brooklyn,  said :  "  Dont  be  ^rmed;  it  is  not  proposed 
either  to  abolish  the  old  Bible  or  to  make  a  new  one.  There  are 
manifest  imperfections  in  our  version,  which  ought  to  be  oorreoted. 
Whether  the  revision  whioh  has  now  been  completed  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Christian  Church  or  not,  ought  not  to  be  hastily 
decided.  But  whether  it  shall  be  accepted  and  need  In  our 
churches  or  not,  it  is  a  grand  and  good  wotk.  It  to  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  best  BobcOarahip  the  worid  haa  ever  poaaaaaad.  AdTlae  all 
to  get  and  read  it,  comparing  It  with  the  old  TOrslon.  It  does  not 
not  alter  any  doctrine^  precept  or  principle."  Dr.  Tan  Dyke  said 
that  he  should  want  to  take  six  months  to  decide  whether  the 
revision  should  be  adopted  or  not  Some  of  the  changea  had 
surprised  him,  possibly  because  of  his  prejudice  In  favor  of  the 
old  forma.  But  many  ot  the  changea  made  oettainly  ought  to 
liave  been  made. 

Thb  Bbv.  Db.  0.  8.  BoBiiraoB.  of  the  Presl^terlan  Iffemorlal 
Ohuroh,  ICadiflon  Avenue  and  Fifty-third  Street,  said  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  when  he  went  to  the  comer  newa- 
stand  Friday  morning  and  secured  a  copy  ot  the  revised  New 
Testament  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face.  He  hastened  home, 
began  to  aean  Its  pages,  and  was  delighted.  A  great  load  waa 
lifted  from  his  heart  His  aineere  desire  had  been  that  he  should 
not  go  down  to  hto  grave  without  aetfng  thto  work,  whioh  ha  oon- 
sidered the  greatest  gift  Ood  had  ^Ton  to  the  Ohnreh  during  the 
present  age.  Alt  honor  and  praise  were  due  to  the  men  who  had 
given  their  ripe  aoholarship  and  their  time  without  oompensaUou 
to  the  achievement  of  thto  great  work.  He  really  thought  that 
the  preface  to  the  new  revtoed  Testament  was  the  finest  produo- 
tlon  in  English  literature.  It  showed  clearly  how  sincerely,  how 
devotedly,  how  prayerfully  the  revtoers  had  done  their  work.  Dr. 
Boblnson  called  attention  to  several  of  the  changea  In  the  letter 
textot  the  Testament  and  showed  how  the  revtoetB  had  mada 
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perfectly  oloar  maaj  words  and  phrases  that  were  prevloiisly 
ambiguous  and  unoertaln  In  their  meanlog.  Speaking  of  the 
change  in  the  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  said  that  he  was 
asked  the  other  day  by  a  feUow-minlster  whether  be  didn't  think 
it  was  reoUy  too  bad  that  they  had  left  oS  tha  doxology.  Dr. 
Boblnson  answered  that  they  hadn't  taken  It  ol^  they  had  only 
prevented  the  other  man  from  putting  It  on,  whoever  that  man 
was. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  new  Bibles  ?"  was  the  question 
that  the  Bzv.  A.  B.  Sucfson  endeavored  to  answer  at  the  Thir- 


Tki  Bct.  Asthub  Cbobbt,  nephew  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  In 
his  servloe  in  the  Beoond  Preabyteriaa  Ohurch,  Brooklyn,  read  Bi» 
Borlpture  lesson  from  tiie  old  version  asd  the  new,  showing  tiie 
changes  that  had  been  made.  Dr.  Crosby  said  that  ha  had  no  doubt 
the  revised  ediUoa  would  be  adopted.  The  ehanges,  he  thon^^ 
werenot  important  enough  to  imptess  any  one  but  a  theologlati 
student 

OONOBEOATIONAL. 

Thb  Bet.  Db.  Wiluah  B.  Ditib,  pastor  ol  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue Congregational  Church,  said  that  be  thought  tint  tba  nsw 
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teenth  Street  Presbyterian  Chnroh.  He  advised  bis  oongrmatlon 
to  read  the  new  Bible  carefully  and  prayerfully,  and  be  willing  to 
give  it  the  same  plaoe  in  their  affection  as  the  old  one.  "  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,"  said  he, "  after  an  examination  of  it,  that 
I  am  delighted,  and  thank  Ood  for  it  I  was  Btmok  by  the 
remarkably  few  changes  and  the  great  wisdom  of  these  scholarly 
men  in  respecting  the  prejudices  of  Christians,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  antique  and  stately  forms  of  expression  have  been 
retained."  The  changes,  Ur.  Simpson  farther  said,  did  not  affect 
the  different  denominatloos ;  "  and,"  he  added,  "  it  any  man  reads 
the  new  Bible  with  the  expectation  of  finding  the  intimatioas  of  a 
dark  future  for  some  eliminated,  he  wlU  be  disappointed." 
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version  would  be  generally  used,  and  was  mooh  pleased  with 
what  be  had  seen  of  it  He  said  that  he  would  probably  use  tho 
new  version,  after  he  had  gone  through  it  more  thorough,  and 
be  thought  that  it  would  be  the  book  of  the  fatore. 

Thi  Bzv.  W.  F.  Cufts,  of  the  Church  of  Christian  Endwror. 
in  Willlamsburgh,  says  that  the  new  version  is  the  most  pnattotl 
translation  of  the  New  Teslunent,  and  he  oheerfolly  aooepCs  ft. 

The  Bev.  Wm-iAJC  Lloto,  of  the  Central  OoBgregatkaal 
Chnroh.  said :  "  As  tar  as  I  have  looked  througfa  the  new  Tanloa 
I  am  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  revisers.  I  have  some  orttiolBms 
to  make  that  most  men  have  made  who  have  read  it,  that  then 
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are  Bome  alterations  that  do  sot  Beem  to  improve  the  sense,  but 
to  weaken  the  foroe  of  seatenaes.  To  a  man  ivho,  like  myself, 
does  not  brieve  at  all  lo  the  Inspiration  of  the  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  but  who  beUevee  In  the  Inspiration  that  God  bas  -lm- 
paiiedlathoii{^ttothewrltstsot  thaBUd^tiie  retention  ot  pas- 
sages that  harmonize  trlOi  other  parts  of  the  Kble  and  that  do 
not  oonfllct  with  dootrloe,  would  be  aooeptable.  X  would  not  re- 
gard it  as  necessary  to  exponge  the  dozolc^  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
whloh  so  admirably  rounds  off  the  petltloa.  1  do  not  think  the 
rerlsers  have  given  safflolent  weight  to  the  views  of  the  Amerloan 
scholars  whose  advice  they  rejected.  The  new  version  may  be 
used  in  Congregational  churches  by  eonsent  of  any  church-  I 
BOtloed  some  of  my  congregation  using  It  to-day." 

The  Brt.  Db.  Wuxuh  U.  Tatlob,  In  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, referred  In  his  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  serv- 
ice to  the  revision,  and  gave  thanlts  for  the  great  revival  In  Bible 
reading  that  It  has  produced.  la  bis  sermon  said  that  the 
revision  Is  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  translations  and  revisions, 
produced  by  ripe  eoholars,  in  the  full  light  of  the  great  Scriptural 
knowledge  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Oranting  the  full  meed  of 
praise  due  to  the  painstaking  and  pious  producers  of  what  Is 
sailed  the  Slog  James  version.  It  eonld  not  be  denied  that  the 
means  of  revtelon  that  they  possessed  havta  been  vastly  Increased 
by  the  dlsflovery  ol  new  authorities  and  ths  Improved  study  of 
the  old  ones.  InbtUflMUty  slionld  be  olalmed  by  no  set  of  revisers, 
and  It  was  tmqnestionable  that  terms  that  were  olasslcat  when 
the  King  James  version  came  into  existence  have  become  obsolete 
and  almost  nnmeaalng.  Clergymen  had  often  been  compelled  to 
put  their  own  construction  on  texts  of  Scripture,  and.  If  tor  no 
other  reason,  he  was  thankful  for  the  revision  that  has  pat  aside 
the  aecessity  for  these  Individual  experiments.  But  the  new  re- 
vision. Dr.  Taylor  said,  is  not  without  dravbaoka.  He  was  (rank 
tossj.  Indeed,  that  he  belleredtbatl^  text  might  havs  been  im- 
proved if  mtne  of  tiie  snggesttms  of  the  Amerloan  oommlttee  had 
bera  luoorporated,  rather  Uian  relegated  U>  the  appendix.  Tet  it 
was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  so  much  was  pnt  there,  for  a  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  rerlsers  fully  held  their  own  hi  point 
of  scholarship  with  their  English  associates.  He  who  failed  to 
read  the  appendix  would  lose  muoh  of  what  Is  most  valuable  and 
enduring  In  the  revision.  Dr.  Taylor  regretted  that  the  revisers 
had  adjourned  nnedfo.  It  might  have  been  better  had  they  agreed 
to  meet,  say  a  year  or  two  hence,  and  consider  tbe  cridclem  of 
their  work  that  will  naturally  arise.  Dr.  Taylor  advised  bis  hear- 
ers to  read  and  study  the  revision  at  thsir  homes  and  In  their 
Sond^r-sohools.  The  tbtIsIm  most  be  tested  by  use.  Side  by 
side  with  the  King  Jamss  version  It  must  hold  its  own  or  falL 
JtaUooB  ol  Christians  were  w^Ung  I^  and  vpon  their  verdict 
must,  after  all,  depend  the  questton  of  its  pennaneut  adoption. 

Hbhbt  Wud  Bbccbzb,  oommenting  on  the  revision,  said  be 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  revisers;  that  hs  ao- 
e^ited  nearly  alt  their  departures  tnan  the  King  James  version, 
and  In  fact  had  been  using  many  of  the  changes  Iilmselt  for  years. 
The  substitution  of  the  word  "  servant  **  tor  "  slave  "  as  the  trans- 
lation of  "  doalos,"  he  dissented  from.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
Abolitionists  who  thought  slavery  was  not  reoognlzed  In  tbe 
Scriptures.  He  tiilnks  the  revised  book  wUl  be  genwallyacoepted. 

METHODIST. 

Th>  Bsv.  Db.  J.  P.  NsWHjur,  ot  tbe  Central  Uetbodlst  Episcopal 
Church,  said  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  revision,  although 
there  were  many  changes  that  were  open  to  discussion,  and,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  there  were  texts  that  have  not  been  changed,  but 
that  should  have  been.  He  had  not  concluded  bis  examination 
of  the  new  version,  and  ooold  not  say  whether  he  would  use  ft  or 
DoL  He  prefstred  to  wait  until  the  revision  ot  tiM  Old  Testament 
was  finished. 

'Thb  Bst.  O.  Tan  Aumn,  ot  the  Bedford  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  COioroh,  said :  "  I  have  read  neariy  all  ol  the  '  Oompan- 
ttm*  to  the  revised  version,  and  spent  a  number  ot  boors  ht  care- 
ful examination  of  Oie  revirion  Itself,  eepeoIaUy  Paul's  Eplttle  to 
the  Bomans.  So  tar  as  my  examlo^on  has  gone,  the  emenda- 
tions have  been  fully  approved.  The  work  seems  to  have  been, 
most  thoroughly  done.  The  corrections  made  in  mistakes  of 
Oreek  grammar,  in  archaisms,  and  use  of  tenses  and  of  preposi- 
tions, have  given  to  certain  passages  of  the  Testament  almost  a  ' 
new  light,  and  the  work  from  first  to  last  shows  marks  ot  the 
finest  scholarship  and  great  conscientiousness." 

Thi  Bkv.  Fmup  Obricond,  of  the  Jane  Street  Hethodist  Epls- 
eopalOhureh.sald:  "  I  have  not  a  oopy  ot  the  new  version,  bat 
from  ^lat  I  know  ot  the  reputation  ot  the  revisers,  boOi  In  Eu- 


rope and  In  this  country,  I  think  their  work  Is  scholarly  and  criti- 
cal, and  that  tbe  results  ot  Uielr  labors  will  be  generally  aooeptod 
by  the  ChBroh.  As  pastors  we  see  Improvements  that  have  been 
made  making  the  sense  more  inteUlgent.  One  Instance  Is  tb» 
passage  beginning,  •  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.'  The  new  version  makes  tiie  sense  dear. 
Any  Methodist  minister  may  use  the  new  version  If  be  qhoosei^ 
but  It  is  not  oUigstoiy  until  ordered     Qenraal  Oonfereaos." 

Thb  Bev.  J.  a.  M.  Cupjian,  of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episoopal 
Church,  Fourth  Avenue,  said:  "Although  I  have  had  but  UtUe 
time  to  examine.  I  am  pleased  with  ft  oa  the  whole.  I  think  It 
renders  tbe  preeise  Idea  and  meaning  ot  eertaln  passages  mm 
eleariy  tiian  the  old  veral<m.  1^  impression  Is  that  Itlsgotagto 
be  tavorat^  received.  Blsoptionslwlth  our  preaobarstouselt 
or  nol^  as  they  please." 

Ths  Bbv.  Ds.  M.  D*0.  CBiwvoBD,  of  8t  Luke's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Ohuroh,  in  F<Hiy^flrBt Street, said:  "Ihavenothad  an  op* 
portunlty  to  Kcamino  it  all,  bat  have  no  doubt  I  abaU  like  It  X 
have  read  enough  to  form  a  favorable  opinion." 

Tom  Bsv.  Db.  J.  0.  Pke,  ot  the  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Spls- 
oopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  preached  in  the  evening  on  "TtisGrest- 
est  Event  ot  the  Gxest  Oentnry— The  Bevised  Teision  of  the  New 
Testament"  The  revision  was  the  greatest  event  of  the  ooitury, 
he  said,  because  It  demonstrated  that  there  were  no  fatal  errors  in 
the  Testament  as  we  have  had  It  Eighty  men,  learned  and  ptoos, 
bad  spent  ten  years  each  in  studying  the  book,  and  this  aggregnte 
ot  eight  hundred  years  ot  labor  In  looking  tor  defects  had  pgaved 
that  there  was  no  false  doctrine  In  the  Testament— no  fatal  error. 
"  I  take  these  eight  hundred  years  ot  study  of  the  Bible,"  said  the 
preacher,  "and  pat  fliem  against  Bob  Ingsisoll^  nh^lowtrast- 
mcnt  of  it" 

Thb  Bbv.  Ami.  Ouvsb,  the  girl  preacher  tn  the  Wflloughby 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Chutoh,  Brooklyn,  explained  to  her 
oongregatlon  some  of  the  details  ot  ths  revision,  and  said  that 
Christians  should  be  grateful  to  the  revisers  tor  aoeompUshlng 
snoh  a  dlfflealt  task,  and  should  not  be  too  ready  to  orltfete  Ui» 
result,  espeelslly  those  who  have  nevw  studied  langoagss  sad 
those  who  are  Inclined  to  assert  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
thair  fathers  and  mothers  Is  good  enongh  tor  Uieoiselves. 

BAPTIST. 

Thi  BBr.I>B.TH0iuB  AunTAo^  of  the  ntth  AveniM  Baptlit 
Ohuroh,  said  be  saw  no  reason  for  great  ecstasies  In  baQlng  tbe 
revised  New  Testament  "  X  have  not  had  Ume  to  go  through  ths 
revision  thoroughly,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  and  from 
comparing  tbe  parts  I  have  read  with  the  revision  made  by 
the  American  Bible  Union  In  1863,  I  must  say  that  the  Istest 
revision  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  scholarship  ot  the  sgsi  I 
have  read  with  Interest  ot  tbe  progress  made  by  the  revisers,  and 
know  that  the  American  Bible  Union  text  baa  been  used  for 
referenoe  eonstantly.  The  last  named  revlshm  I  hm  ussd  Is 
my  pnXpm  and  In  my  family,  and  from  what  I  hava  ssmi  of  Os 
Ozfordedltlon,  t  flndthe  improvemoitBonitTerymesgm.  Ism 
very  well  satisfled  with  the  American  revision,  and  shall  eootlnae 
to  use  it"  Dr.  Armltage  made  comparisons  ot  readings  of  the 
two  books,  which  in  a  great  manylnstanoea  were  neariy  the  saisa 
He oontlntted, saying:  "In  soms  passagss  there  is  an  lnvor^  i 
ment  on  the  cAd  vetsKu,  but  In  fld^ty  mors  ttian  aMoraqj.* 

ThbBbv.Db.  J.  D.  Hub,  ot  the  Central  Baptist  Chordi,  said:  ' 
"Ihavenot  yet  bad  time  to  oonslderthe  nswTet8k>n,bat  fnHD  j 
the  fact  that  they  have  transferred  some  disputed  words  lastesd 
of  translating  Oum,  I  am  IneUned  to  think  that  I  shall  pnbr 

the  version  of  the  American  Bible  Union." 

Ths  Bbv.  W.  B.  WiXLiuts,  the  venerable  Baptist  preaehsr  and 
scholar,  said:  "  I  have  only  read  the  preface.  It  Is  a  s^Iarly 
work,  I  tUnk  that  here  and  there  It  has  dropped  some  thlnjt» 
that  later  oriUelsm  wHI  restore.  I  think  ths  rsvlsecs  stumbled  la 
one  zespeot,  In  the  adoption  of  the  rule  to  rendez'  the  same  word  hi 
Oreek  1^  one  and  the  same  word  In  English.  I  think  that  beoROM 
ot  the  different  idioms  ot  dlstlnot  langiuges  the  rule  Is  nasils 
and  works  badly." 

Thi  Bev.  Ds.  Phktrcost  preached  on  "Ths  New  Teiakm"  Id 
the  Many  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  In  the  mmtlng.  He 
took  no  text,  saying  that  the  entire  New  Testament  would  be  W» 
theme.  He  was  unqaallfledly  In  favor  ot  the  new  version,  and 
wished  to  be  put  on  record  as  advising  Its  immediate  sdoptlco. 
The  maktaig  of  this  new  version  he  regarded  as  ths  greatest  eveat 
that  has  happened  In  the  rellgtoas  world  In  800  years,  ne  peih 
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|d9,  be  said,  most  be  careful  not  to  oonfouod  tlili  new  Tenton 
irUh  a  neir  translation.  It  Is  not  a  new  tranalaUon,  bat  Simply  a 
noting  ol  the  old  translation  by  men  In  every  way  oompetent 
todo  the  work.  He  Illustrated  the  tenacity  with  which  people  oUng 
to  the  old  BlUe  by  telling  a  story  about  an  agent  of  a  Bible  Society 
who  was  trying  to  oollect  money  In  a  ooontry  ohuroh  for  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  agent  asked  an  <dd  tanner  In  the 
eongragatlon  to  contribute.  "Wbal's  the  matter  with  the  good 
(dd  King  Jamea  version  ?"  the  farmer  replied.  "That  was  good 
eiuragji  for  Stfanl,  and  it^a  good  anoo^  tor  me."  Itwaaaomft- 
&lDg  TmparaUeled,  the  apeaker  baUeved,  mjOOO  oopiaa  of  tiie 
TMament  to  be  In  New  ToA  In  a  aln^a  day.  "  And  I  am 
ttdd."!!*  asUI.''that  the  Bible  ma  aotoaUy  aold  In  Wall  Street 
yeitacdayr 

UNIVgBSAT.WT. 

TBI  Bkt.  a  A.  GiBDRn,  in  the  Bleecker  Street  TTnlvcrsallst 
Orareh,  read  Us  text  from  IL  Timothy.  UL  16,  old  veralon,  and 
the  paiaDel  paaaage  in  the  new.  After  calling  attention  to  the 
iKantlonttf  the  text  bom  "All  ftortptore  la  given  by  Inapiratkm 
of  God,  and  is  profltaUe,"  to  "  Every  Scripture  inspired  by  Ood 
Is  proAtable,"  he  said  that  he  considered  the  new  version  a  great 
Improvement.  "  It  Is  as  good  a  version,"  he  oontlnned,  "  as  la 
possible  to  get,  and  insure  its  adoption.  With  more  radical 
ohaoges  of  doctrine  In  favor  of  liberal  ChrlsUanlty,  there  would 
be  but  poor  chance  of  Its  reception.  I  am  very  thanlcfnl  for  It  as 
ft  la.  Of  the  10,000  changes  made,  the  majority  are  verbal,  while 
the  doctrinal  changes  are  in  tlie  direction  of  liberal  Christianity. 
Things  contended  for  by  the  UnlveiBallsts  are  here  acknowledged. 
The  BOhohuBUp  of  the  worid  has  acknowledged  that  we  are  right, 
■lOoo^  no  UniraraaUst  vaa  On  the  committee  to  lend  hia  achol- 
anUptothereaalt"  Kr.  Gardner  called  attention  to  the  omiaslon 
o(  "  haU  "  In  dta  new  veralon  as  the  tranalatton  of "  Hades."  while 
Ub  retentlou  as  the  translation  of  "  Qehenna  "  Is  apolof^zed  for  by 
a  marginal  note  giving  the  original  Oreek  word.  "  Webster's  Un. 
abridged,"  Mr.  Oarduer  said.  "  will  sliow  you  tbat  Oebenna  means 
the  Talley  of  Hinnom,  near  Jerusalem,  where  the  Israelites  sac- 
riJloed  their  children  to  If  oloch.  As  '  Hades '  means  the  state 
after  deatti,  without  Implying  either  a  good  or  evil  signification, 
hall  is  accordingly  practically  taken  out  of  the  New  Testament." 
Alluding  to  other  changes,  he  said:  "  The  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity, 
in  wiiich  we  do  not  believe,  of  course  remains,  but  every  change 
ki  this  xegwd  made  leans  toward  Unltarlanism." 

BEFOBU£D  (DUTCH). 

Thb  Bxv.  Db.  Talbot  Oraubxsb,  of  the  Middle  Collegiate 
Betormed  Dutch  Ohuroh.  said  that  be  did  not  think  the  version 
would  be  used  1^  the  ministers  of  hbi  denomination,  tor  a  while 
at  least 

Tbs  Bxv.  Db.  Wiujax  OuasTOH.  ol  the  Oolleglata  Betormed 
(Batch)  Ohuroh,  at  Filth  Avenna  and  Twanty-ninth  Street,  aaid : 
**  I  havent  yat  examined  the  reviaed  Teralon.  It  will  ndt  be  asad 
novst  privately  ontU  ap^ored  1^  tbe  vfaole  Ohuroh.  It  will 


have  to  tmdergo  a  critioal  examination  before  It  can  be  reoognlzed 
as  the  standard.  It  may  not  be  adopted  tmtll  the  revision  of  the 
Old  Testament  ia  oomi^eted.  The  revised  version  of  tfao  New 
Testament  may  never  be  universally  adopted." 

.  LUTHEBAN. 

TBI  Bar.  Mb.  Bmm,  ot  the  Slfl^ty-thlrd  Straet  Lntheran 
Ohuroh,  aaU :  *'  I  prefer  the  Lutheran  Btlde.** 

Tbs  Bit.  A.  0.  mnwrnm,  of  8L  John's  Lutheran  Ohuroh,  said : 
*■  While  thue  waa  doubtleaa  a  necessity  for  eorreoting  grammatical 
mistakes,  sofaotars  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  what  this  revision 
committee  has  regarded  as  tlie  best  conclusions  to  which  it  could 
come.  They  have  omitted  oert^  things  from  the  New  Testament 
—tor  example,  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  In  the 
opinion  of  German  scholars,  has  as  much  authority  for  it  as 
against  it,  and  more.  Besides,  the  substitution  of  new  words  in 
place  ot  Uioae  long  cherished  by  the  Christian  heart  must  strike 
the  general  reader  untavoiBbly.  This  Is  notable  In  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Pint  Gorlnthiana,  where  the  word  ■  lore '  ia  snbatl- 
uted  tot  tho  mora  poetlo  word  'charity.*  This  to  me,  aa  a 
GMman,la  not  new,  but  for  the  IBn^ilah  reader  ft  la,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, no  ImprovemenL" 


TRY,  TRY  AGAIN. 
Wx  will  not  mention  names,  bat  some  readers  ot  fhe 
SvNSAT  MAQAZora  are  not  ywj  diligent  with  their  leaaons. 
To  all  auoh  we  wish  to  any,  **  Nil  detpnvmdum,  nenr 
despair  I" 

"  It  at  first  you  dont  succeed, 
Try,  try  again." 

Boja  can  nsTer  be  elerer  men  of  bnuneas  if  th^  do 
not  maater  their  axithmetio. 


"TROT,  TROT  TO  MARKET." 
On  mamma's  knee  is  the  baby's  pIao&  None  bnt  a  mother 
oen  enter  into  a  ohild'a  feeUnga,  and  make  it  happy  and 
oontanted.  None  Intt  afae  haa  that  inatinctiTe  sympathy 
whidi  qoleUy  interprets  the  child's  nnspoken  desirea. 
The  mother  in  the  {octnre  is  singing  the  old  ditty : 

*'  Trot,  trot  to  market 

To  buy  a  loaf  of  bread; 
Trot,  trot  home  again. 
Old  Trot^i  dead." 

The  mother's  voioe  ia  the  awaetest  mnrie  to  the  babe, 
May  it  erer  be  so^  thronghoiU  its  liCa. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS. 


•  THE  PASSOVER. 

I«Kni  VOB  StninAT,  Avousr  7th,  1881. 

Exodus  xlL  1-11. 

L  Ain>  the  Lord  spake  imto  Koses  and  Aaron  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  saying. 

2.  This  month  ^aS  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months :  It 
AaU  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you, 

3.  Bpeak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation  ot  Israel,  saying.  In  the 
tSBth  day  ot  this  month  they  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a 
lamb,  aoeordlng  to  the  house  ot  their  fathers,  a  lamb  tor  an  house : 

1.  Andlf  thehonseh<^betoollttlolorthelamb,let  him  and 
Us  nslfiJibor  next  unto  his  house  take  A  aoeordlng  to  the  number 
td  ttie  souls :  every  man  aoeordlng  to  his  eating  shall  make  your 
count  tor  the  lamb. 

6.  Totir  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a  male  ot  the  first  year ; 
ye  shall  take    out  from  the  sheep,  or  from  the  goats: 

&  And  ye  shall  keep  it  up  until  the  toorteenth  day  ot  the  same 
month :  and  the  whole  assembly  ot  the  congregation  ot  Israel  shall 
lifll  H  in  the  evening. 

7.  Andtheyahalltake  Ot  the  blood,  and  strike  (f  on  the  two 


side  posto  and  on  the  upper  door>post  ot  Quo  houses,  wherein 
th^shaUeatlt. 

8.  And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast  with  lire, 
and  unleavened  bread :  and  with  bitter  herbi  they  shall  eat  it. 

9.  Eat  not  ot  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water,  but  roost 
'wiih  fire :  his  head  with  his  legs,  and  wit\the  purtenanoe  thereof. 

10.  And  ye  shall  let  nothing  ot  It  remain  until  the  morning: 
and  that  which  remalnath  of  It  until  the  morning  ye  shall  bum 
with  fire. 

11.  And  thus  shall  ye  eet  it;  witA  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes 
on  your  feet,  and  your  staff  In  your  hand ;  and  ye  shall  eat  It  in 
fiaate :  It  is  the  Ijord's  paasover. 

12.  For  I  will  paaa  through  the  land  of  Egypt  thla  night,  and 
will  smite  all  the  firstborn  in  the  laud  of  Egypt,  both  man  and 
beast;  and  against  all  the  goda  of  Egypt  IwUlezeouto  Judgment; 
I  am  the  Lord. 

18.  And  tho  Mood  shall  be  to  you  tor  a  token  upon  the  houses 
where  ye  ore ;  and  when  I  see  tha  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you, 
and  the  plague  shall  not  be  npon  you  to  destroy  you,  when  I 
smite  the  land  ot  Egypt 

U,  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  tor  a  memorial:  and  ye 
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shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord  tbronghoat  yoor  generations ;  ye 
ahftll  keep  It  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  tor  ever. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.— Christ  our  Passover  Is  sacrificed  for  us,— 
I.  Cor.  V.  7. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-Christ  our  Deliverer. 

HOUB  BXADIKOS. 

ItotiDkr.  .  .  The  InsUtntion  of  the  Passover  .  Ex.  xll.  1-39. 

The  InatftutloD  of  the  Lord's  Sap-  (lCarkxlT.1^35. 

per  ljohnTLlT-65. 

WsDirasDAT.  JestiB  at  the  Paseorer  John  11. 18-35. 

Thvbsiut  .  Christ  our  Faasover  .1.  Oor.  t.  7,  8. 

The  deanslng  Blood  Heh.  Ix.  11-38. 

Our  Feast  ot  Bamembraace ....  Luke  xxU.  7-30. 
"FolflUed  in  the  Kingdom".  .  .  .  Ber.  xU.  1-17. 


aarvBD&T. 


NOTSS  AND  HiKTS. 

The  PaasOTor  was  the  birth  o(  Israel  as  a  religion.  The 
iiutitation  of  this  feaet 
was  the  first  distiiut  mark 
ot  a  oeremonial  which  has, 
irifh  neoeasary  modifioa- 
ti<nii^  been  oontinned  to 
the  preeent  Aaj,  The 
time,  aocordiog  to  the 
accepted  chronology,  was 
B.a  1491,  in  the  month 
Abib  or  Nisan,  correspond- 
ing to  |)arls  of  Mardiand 
April  of  onr  calendar.  The 
Oi^  of  Memi^  is  sap- 
posed  to  hftTB  beoi  the 
place  from  whence  the 
Iflraelites  departed,  and  in 
which  the  Pasaorer  was 
institnted. 

The  month  Abib — which 
word  signifies  "an  ear  of 
grain,"  being  the  month  in 
which  the  barley  ripened 
—was  henceforth  to  be  the 

beginning  of  the  saered   

yesr,  by  which  the  (esti-  MTmAx  uunos. 


vala  were  reckoned.  Hitherto  the  year  had  oommenoed 
with  the  month  Tisri,  oorrespouding  to  onr  September, 
and  the  civil  or  common  year  still  cmtinued  to  be  reck- 
oned from  Tisri,  as  it  is  among  the  Jews  to  this  day. 

The  Paaatyret  is  the  great  memorial  feast  of  the  Old 
Oorenant,  foreshadowing  Uie  one  memorial  feast  of  the 
new.  The  saorifioe  ot  the  Paschal  lAmb,  whudi  must  be 
withonk  blemish,  ^pifled  the  aactifioe  of  tho  Iwnb  of 
Ood  on  Calvary.  The  Exodus  of  the  people  of  Inael 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  preshadowed  theexodns  of  the 
redeemed  in  Christ  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  Ttie  theory 
of  the  Christian  atonement  by  the  shedding  of  blood  is 
here  folly  set  forth;  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb, 
stmok  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts,  is  repeated  in  the 
blood  of  onr  Savioor,  as  it  flowed  from  His  riven  side  and 
pierced  hands  and  leet  As  that  turned  away  the  deetroj- 

ing  angel  from  the  inmates 
of  the  honse,  so  this  sbislda 
us  from  the  sssatilti  of 
Satan  and  washes  aw«7 
onr  sin. 

As  we  oompare  the  in- 
jtmotiony  laid  on  the  ^ 
raelites  for  this  saorifioe 
with  the  life  and  snifaring 
of  onr  Bavionr,  we  cannot 
help  being  stmok  with  the 
marvelous  aooartoy  of  the 
type.  The  sacrifice  mnst 
be  a  Iamb :  Christ  is  the 
Lamb  otCktd (John!  29). 
It  was  to  be  a  male  of  the 
first  year  :  Christ  was  of- 
fered up  in  the  prime  ot 
His  lif&  The  Psschtl 
Lamb  mnst  be  without 
blemish :  Christ  was  s 
Lamb  without  blemiab 
and  without  spot  ( L  Pet 

  1 19).  It  was  to  be  set 

anaxt  four  dm  before  i 
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Ohrist  waa  crncified  (oar  days  after  He  entered  Jerosalam 
for  tiie  last  time.  Kot  a  bone  of  it  wu  to  be  broken  :  not 
a  bone  of  the  Sarionr  was  broken  on  the  cross,  thongh  the 
legs  of  the  two  thieves  crnoified  with  Him  were  broken  by 
the  soldiers.  See  John  xix.  33-36.  The  Fasohal  Lamb 
was  slain  inmiediately  after  the  daily  saorifloe.  between 
two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  :  Christ  was  offered  at  the 
same  time,  for  "at  the  ninth  hoar"  (three  in  the  after- 
noon). He  **  cried  with  a  load  voice  and  gave  up  the  ghost " 
(MaA  XV.  3^7). 

PRAOTIOAL  THOUGHTS. 

BT  DB.  J.  H.  TlXCENT. 
SALVATION  THBOUOH  BLOOD. 

1.  God's  Church  begins  its  annals  with  the  time  when 
the  blood  is  ahed  and  the  chains  are  broken  (ver.  2). 
^  Qod'a  people  are  redeemed  from  death  by  a  pjan  tiiat 


10.  The  divine  salvation  is  complete,  saving  not  only 
from  death,  bat  also  from  bondage  (ver.  12J. 


THE  RED  SEA, 

LXBSON  FOB  BUITDAT,  AtTOUtlT  14TH,  1S8L 

Exodua  xlT.  19-37. 

19.  Asn  the  angel  of  Ood,  wbtcb  went  before  tbe  oomp  of  Is- 
rael, removed  aad  went  bebind  tbem;  and  ihe  pillar  of  tbe  cloud 
went  from  before  tbolr  face,  and  stood  behind  them : 

30.  And  it  eame  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
oamp  of  Israel;  and  it  was  a  oloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it 
gave  light  by  night  to  Viae :  so  that  the  one  oame  not  near  the 
Other  all  tbe  night 

31.  And  Hoses  stretched  ont  bis  hand  over  the  sea;  and  tbe 
Lord  oansed  tbe  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night, 
and  made  tbe  sea  dry  iand,  and  tbe  waters  were  divided. 


no  hnman  mind  wonld  desire  and  no  worldly  wisdom 
wonid  choose  (ver.  3). 

3.  Id  the  salvation  of  God's  people,  life  mtut  go  for  life, 
and  redemption  is  only  throngh  blood  (vors,  8,  4). 

L  Salvation  is  wrought  by  a  chosen  and  perfect  sacri* 
fioe ;  an  nnblBmished  Lamb  must  represent  God's  spotless 
Son  (vers.  4,  5). 

5.  AH  most  have  an  interest,  even  tbe  children,  in  the 
Iamb  which  is  slain  for  oil  (ver.  4). 

6.  The  Lamb  is  not  slain  at  once  after  being  chosen. 
God  kept  His  Lamb  foot  thonsand  years,  as  His  people 
kept  theirs  four  days.  "A  thoaaand  years  are  in  Thj 
sight  as  one  day  "  (ver.  6). 

7.  The  blood  of  the  sscrifioe  mnst  not  only  be  shed,  bat 
appreciated,  and  aooording  to  the  divine  plan.  We  are 
not  saved  in  our  wsy,  but  in  God's  way  (ver.  7). 

8.  All  the  household  and  all  the  property  most  be  placed 
SDd  kept  tmder  the  protection  of  the  blood  (ver.  7). 

9.  There  mnst  not  only  be  the  sprinkling  with  the 
blood,  but  also  the  feeding  upon  the  sacrifice ;  every 
behevei  most  eat  and  dtink  Christ  (ver.  S).   See  John 

TL5a 


22.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 
upon  tbe  dry  ground.-  and  the  waters  wre  a  wall  unto  them  on 
their  right  band,  and  on  tbeir  left 

23.  And  the  Egyptians  pursned,  and  went  In  after  them  to  tbe 
midst  ol  the  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  bis  chariots,  and  his 
horsemea. 

21.  And  it  oame  to  pass,  that  la  the  morning  watch  the  Lord 
looked  onto  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  ptUar  of  fire 
and  of  the  olond,  and  troubled  the  b'ost  of  the  Egyptians. 

21.  And  took  off  their  chariot  wheals,  that  they  drave  them 
heavily :  so  that  the  Egyptians  said.  Let  as  flee  from  the  face  of 
Israel;  for  the  Lord  flgbteth  for  them  against  the  Egyptians. 

26.  And  tbe  Lord  aaid  unto  Moees,  Btretch  out  thine  baud  over 
the  sea,  that  tbe  waters  may  come  again  upon  tbe  Egyptians,  upon 
their  chariots,  and  upon  their  borsemen. 

27.  And  Uoses  stietohed  forth  his  band  over  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  returned  to  his  strength  when  tbe  morning  appeared ;  and 
the  Egyptians  fled  against  it;  and  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  mldfit  of  tbe  sea. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.— Speak  unto  the  Children  of  Israel  that 
they  go  forward.— E».  xiv.  15. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.— Cod  is  known  by  the  jjdgments  Ha 
lectites. 
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HOHB  BEADIiraS. 


MoxDi-T.  .  .  .  The  Journey  to  tbe  Sea  Ex  xlll.  17-22. 

TuxSD^T  .  .  .  Pharaoh's  Parsait  Ex.  xtv.  1-18. 

WXDHBSDAT  .  God's  Heroy  and  Favor  Ps.  ovl  1-11. 

Thcssdat  .  .  Crossing  the  Jordan  Josh.  111.  7-17. 

Fbidat  ....  Elijah's  HaaUe  n.  Kings  U.  6-14. 

Batukdax  .  .  Safety  of  God's  People  Isaiah  xltlL  1-7. 


SUHDAT ....  Isra^'s  Song  of  Triumph  ....  Ex.  XT.  1, 3. 

Noras  ADD  HiNTB. 

The  Paasovei'  had  been  celebrated,  and  the  last  and 
greatest  pkgne  had  brought  death  and  monming  amongst 
the  EgTpUaps,  leaving  the  Israelites  seathleas.  The  hard- 
hearted Pharaoh,  compelled  bj  tbe  people,  had  at  last 
eonsented  to  let  the  worshipers  of  God  go  oat  of  the  land. 
Thej  jonmeyed  to  the  Red  3ea  at  Saoooth,  about  six  hun- 
dred thouBaad  on  foot  (Exod.  xiL  87),  after  having  dwelt 
in  Egypt  for  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  But  scarcely 
had  they  departed  when  Pharaoh  started  in  pursuit,  and 
orertook  them  at  the  Bed  Sea.  Some  of  the  Israelites 
wm  afraid  at  Pharaoh's  migh^  hos^  and  munmired 
against  Moses,  who  reassured  them,  and  promised  that 
Pharaoh's  army  should  bo  utterly  overthrown  (Exod.  xit. 
13, 14).   This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  to-day's  lesson. 

The  wuidering  Israelites  were  in  much  doubt  what  to 
do.  Some  wished  to  celebrate  the  feast  and  then  return 
to  Egypt ;  but  the  command  of  the  Lord  came  to  Moses. 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  f<n:ward." 

The  Bed  Sea  is  more  than  thirteen  hundred  miles  long, 
from  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Bsb-el-Mandeb,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  miles  wide  at  itn  widest  part  Its 
northern  part  is  divided  into  two  gnl&  by  the  peninsular 
vadge  on  whioh  stands  Mount  SijuA.  The  immediate 
Tieinify  of  Suez  is  regarded  by  the  most  eminent  Egypt- 
ologuti  as  tbe  place  of  crossing.  The  Gnlf  of  Suez  is  now 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length  and  aver- 
ages about  twenty  in  width.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
it  was  much  wider,  it  having  been  encroached  upon  by 
shifting  sands,  or  perhaps  the  rising  of  the  land. 

PRACTICAL  THOUOHTS. 
Br  db.  j.  h.  TnrciiiT. 

THB  PEOPLE  OV  OOD. 

1.  Ood's  people  find  His  presence  most  manifest  when 
danger  is  the  greatest  and  trouble  the  deepest  (ver.  19]. 

2.  God's  people  find  light  and  comfort  whoi  Hia  ene- 
mies find  darkness  and  terror  (ver.  20). 

8.  God's  people  find  all  the  powers  of  Nature  under  a 
divine  control  tot  their  protection  (ver.  21). 

4  God's  people  find  a  path  of  safely  dieft  for  them 
thnmgh  the  seas  of  trouble  and  danger  (ver.  21). 

0^  God's  peofde  most  follow  in  faiUi  and  oonrage  the 
path  marked  out  by  Divine  Providence  {m.  22). 

6.  God's  people  find  in  the  path  of  duty  that  the  object 
of  their  fear  becomes  the  means  of  their  proteotioa  (ver.  22). 

7.  God's  people  find  encouragement  in  the  glance 
whioh  brings  terror  to  His  foes  (ver.  24). 

8.  The  same  elements  whioh  minister  to  the  safety  of 
God's  people  ore  inatmmental  to  destroy  BS»  enemicfl  (ver. 
27). 

XIBIAVS  80NCI  OF  TBIUKPE. 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dai^  seal 
Jehovah  has  triamph'd— His  people  are  tnal 
Slug,  for  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  Is  broken, 

EUs  chariots,  his  horsemen,  sll  splendid  and  Inave— 
How  vain  was  their  boast,  for  the  Lord  hath  but  spoken. 
And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  sunk  la  the  wave. 
Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  seal 
J^orah  has  trfnmph'd.  His  people  aze  Ires. 


Pnlse  to  the  Conqueror,  prsiss  to  the  iMdl 
His  word  was  our  arrow.  His  breath  was  oar  swocd. 
Who  shsll  return  to  tell  Egypt  the  story 

Of  those  she  sent  forth  In  the  hour  of  her  pride  T 
For  tbe  Lord  hath  look'd  out  from  His  pillar  of  ^<ht. 
And  all  her  brave  thousands  are  dasb'd  In  the  tite 
Bound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  BJgypfs  dark  seal 
Jehovah  has  trlumph'd.  His  people  ate  tree. 

— TAonuu  Jfiwnk 


THE  MANNA. 

LBSOV  VOB  BUITDAT,  AUQUST  31ST,  188L 

Exodus  xvt  1-8. 

1.  Ann  they  took  tb^  Journey  from  Elim,  and  all  the  oongte- 
gallon  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  81n, 
whioh  is  between  Ellm  and  Blnal,  on  the  fifteenth  day  ol  theseoond 
month  after  their  departing  out  ot  the  land  of  Egypt 

2.  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  ot  Istssl  jnor* 
mured  against  Hoses  and  Aaron  In  the  wUdetness. 

8.  And  tbe  ohildren  of  Israel  said  unto  than.  Would  to  Ood 
we  had  died  tv  the  hand  o(  the  LMd  hi  the  land  of  Egypt,  when 
we  sst  t^^  the  flesh-pots,  and  whm  we  did  eat  broad  to  the  foUi 
for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  Into  this  wlldemees,  to  kill  this  whole 
assembly  with  hunger. 

4u  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Hoses,  Behold,  I  wlU  rsin  bread 
from  heaven  for  you;  and  the  peofde  shall  go  out  and  gsUier 
a  certain  rate  every  day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  irtufthar  Uiey 
will  walk  In  my  law,  or  no. 

5.  And  It  shall  oome  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  shsll 
prepare  thai  whioh  they  bring  In ;  and  it  shall  be  twice  as  muoh  as 
they  gather  dally. 

6.  And  Hoses  and  Aaron  said  unto  all  the  ehlldrai  of  IsnsI, 
At  even,  then  ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  brought  you  oo» 
from  ttie  land  ot  Egypt: 

7.  Andlntiiemomhig,  thenyesballseethefl^OEyotthslMd: 

tor  that  h^faeareth  your  murmnringsagidnst  the  Ijixd:  andiAit 
are  we,  that  ye  mu^ur  against  us  ? 

8.  And  Hoses  said.  This  ahaU  &e,  when  the  Lord  sbsU  give  jm 
In  the  evening  flesh  to  eat,  and  In  the  morning  bread  to  the  ftdl; 
for  that  the  Lord  beareth  your  mnrmurlngs  which  ye  mnnnur 
agalnsthim:  and  what  ors  we ?  your  munnurings  orvnoiagsiut 
us,  but  against  the  Lord. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  ftem 
heaven,  but  my  Father  gtveth  you  the  true  bread  from  hsaysa>-~ 

John  vi.  32. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH  .-The  Lord  fasds  His  people. 
HOKB  BHADINOS. 


HoHiUT  .  .  The  mtter  Waters  Ex.  xr.  SM7. 

TuiSDAT  .  .  Hunaurlngs  Numh.  zL  1-1^' 

WKDHBBD4Z  Warning  to  Us  Heb.  iU.  7>lft. 

Thubbdat  .  Bread  from  Heaven  Ex.  xvL  li-36. 

Fbidjit  .  .  .  The  True  Bread  John  vL  3M0. 

Satubdu  .  Keep  the  Sabbath  Mumb.  xv.  SS-iU 

BrauT...  The  Lord  wlU  Provide  HattvLSm 


Nons  avD  Hims. 

The  children  of  Inael  had  escaped  for  ever  from  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  we  now  find  them  in  the  wOderneas 
of  Sin,  between  Elim  and  Sinai  Here  they  were  doomed 
to  wander  for  forty  years.  This  was  a  ptmishment  for 
their  mnrmuriuga  ;  but  during  all  these  years  God's  loving 
care  was  over  them.  By  a  miracle  of  forty  years*  dnrstion 
He  supplied  them  with  food,  quails  and  manna,  snd  water 
from  the  took.  The  manna  is  thus  oharaoterized :  "It 
was  like  coriander  seed,  white  ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like 
wafsn  made  with  honey"  (Exod.  xvL  81).  The  name 
given  to  it  was  *' manna.**  That  a  substance  of  a  some* 
what  similar  character  was  known  to  the  Egyptian*,  is 
indicated  by  the  ooonrrenoe  of  the  name  in  a  list  of  srtides 
contained  in  a  basket  of  oblaticms  at  Appolonopt^: 
"There  is  white  manna,  it  is  oonsidered  a  balsam"-'* 
term  whioh,  to  the  EgypUana,  oonr^ed  the  idea  dttcr  erf 
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■L  aveet-smelluig  or  a  Bweei-tuting  snbstaiioe— "  tioaoheri- 
tree  u  its  lume :  its  color  is  like  orTBtal"   A.Tioeim&,  an 
Arab  physician  in  tbe  tenth  oenturj,  described  manna  as 
**a  doTT  whidi  falls  on  stones  and  v^etablesL"  Pliny  re- 
cords that  at  the  season  when  the  Pleiades  rise,  honey  had 
been  knomi  to  fall  from  the  air  aboat  daybreak,  bedewing 
Um  lesTM  of  the  trees,  and  eonring  the  clothes  and  hair 
of  any  (me  who  was  ont  at  an  early  hoor,  witii  nnctnoos 
nattsK^   Bosenmnller,  aftor  quoting,  in  his  "  Botany  of 
the  BiUe,"  this  aeooont,  adds :  "This  is  snbatantially 
eoDflrmed  by  modem  obserrers.   Fabri  mentions  that,  in 
his  joomey  through  Arabia  Petroa,  he  found  the  dew 
quite  sweet    Shaw  remarks  that,  as  he  was  riding  one 
night  in  Palestine,  his  saddle  and  bridle  were  covered  with 
a  clammy  dew.    Forskfil  was  told  hj  the  monks  of  Tor 
that  manna  falls  on  the  roof  of  their  conrenL  Breiten- 
baoh  says  it  falls  in  the  district  of  Sinai  in  Aogost  and 
September,  resembles,  when  fresh,  the  hoar-frost  and  dew, 
and  hangs  in  drops  on  the  leares,  twigs  and  stems.  When 
it  is  gatlMred,  it  nuu  togeUiw  like  intdit  but  melts  over 
the  fire  and  in  the  heat  of  tiie  ann.   Its  tapte  is  like  that  of 
honey,  and  when  eaten  it  adheres  to  the  teeth."  Mr.  W. 
Oarmthers,  F.RS,  keeper  of  the  Botanical  Department 
in  the  British  Mnsenm,  noting  these  testimonies  some  few 
years  sinoe,  thus  commented  on  them  :  "  The  progress  of 
•oientiflo  disooTery,  and  tbe  more  careful  observations  of 
recent  trsTelers,  have  established  that  these  stories  are 
almost  entirely  erroneooa.*'  His  view  of  the  matter  ia  thns 
stated  :  **  The  snbetanoe  now  called  manna  is  the  saccha- 
rine jnice  of  difEarent  idants  which  exudes  throt^h  lh«  bark 
vhm  it\jttred,  and  Is  prodooed  generally  in  greatest  abon- 
danee  in  wy  warm  weathn.   In  some  oases  the  sweet 
juice  eaoapea  through  a  natoral  rapture  in  the  plant,  in 
others  its  production  is  induced  by  tbe  punctures  of  an 
insect,  while  in  otbm  it  flows  through  incisions  made  in 
the  bark  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it"   This  theory 
does  not  appear  to  commend  itself  to  some  of  those  who 
hare  the  best  opportonities  for  observation.    The  Bev.  H. 
F.  Tozer,  M.A.,  F.B.O.S,  has  just  pnbUshed  a  volnme 
dssoilnng  explorations  made  last  year  in  "Turkish  Ar- 
mania  and  Eastern  Asia  Uinor."  In  tha  oonrae  of  his 
trards  he  was  shown  some  manna  which  bad  been  oom- 
prBssed  into  a  scdid  maaa  as  hard  m  a  sttm^  for  oonven- 
ianoe  of  oportation.   He  describes  it  "as  very  sweet  to 
the  teste,  tbongh  not  so  much  so  as  tbe  white  and  sickly  staff 
which  is  aold  by  chemists  in  England."  Oiviog  an  account 
of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  an  American  missionary 
stationed  in  Enrdiatan,  Mr.  Tozer  remarks  :  "Mr.  Knapp 
gave  us  some  information  aboat  the  manna  and  the  mode 
of  ooUeoting  iL   It  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  a  variety 
of  trees,  and  not  from  the  oak  only,  though  from  that  it  is 
(■oenxed  most  easily.   Dry  yean  axe  espeeiaHy  good  for 
Vtt  and  this  year  [18801,  ^  oonseqneno^  there  had  been  a 
gnat  harvest    It  ia  oolleeted  in  two  different  ways. 
Btaoetinws  tlw  leavea  on  which  it  lias,  when  gathered,  are 
itseped  in  water,  which  is  then  strained,  and  the  sugary 
matter  collected ;  in  this  case  the  leuves  oommunicate  to 
it  tiiat  greenish  hue  which  we  had  noticed  in  the  lamps 
w«  had  met  with  in  the  country.    Sometimes,  on  the  other 
band,  the  leaves  are  left  to  dry,  and  the  white  deposit 
Hales  off    As  to  its  origin,  the  people  are  not  agreed.  It 
is  generally  regarded  as  exuding  from  the  leaves,  and  its 
*ppe*ranoe,  when  sem  on  the  sarfaoe,  wonld  lead  you  to 
nppoee  that  each  is  the  case.   But  this  the  people  of  Bit- 
^  dn^,  for  they  aay  it  lies  on  any  {dant  without  reference 
to  its  nature,  and  even  on  men's  garments.   Hence  they 
wnolode  that  it  is  depoeited  hy  Via  air,  a  view  in  which  Mr. 
Knapp  agreed  with  Uiem ;  and  he  thinks  it  arises  from  the 
iBnMtle  exhalalions  oanried  by  the  wind  from  Arabia  in 


that  direotion."  The  opinion  is  only  of  interest  as  it  re* 
lates  to  the  method  of  induction  of  such  substances.  The 
annual  produce  of  manna  in  the  Sioaitio  peninsala  ordi- 
narily is  not  estimated  to  exoeed  600  or  700  pounds  doriii^ 
a  year. 

PRACTICAL  THOUGHTS. 
Br  Da.  3.  H.  Vixcibt. 

L  Ckid  aometimes  leads  His  people  through  barren 
jdaoes  that  He  may  show  His  poWer  in  their  support  and 
teach  them  to  trust  by  compelling  dependence  (ver.  1). 

2.  People  are  more  clamorous  for  earthly  bread  than 
anxious  concerning  food  for  their  souls  (vers.  %  3). 

5.  Through  the  carnal  bread  God  teaches  His  people 
spiritual  truths  (ver.  4). 

A.  Ood  feeds  His  people  not  with  bread  made  on  earthy 
but  prepared  by  His  own  handa  from  heavenly  materials 
(ver.  4). 

6^  The  mpidy  is  abundant,  and  yet  individual :  there  ia 
enough  for  all.  but  each  moat  gather  tax  himself  (ver.  4). 

6.  Tha  supply  of  grace  must  be  daily  reneired.  the 
food  of  the  soul  for  one  day  will  not  suffioe  for  anothar 
(ver.  4). 

7.  While  in  the  wildemees  of  earth,  we  must  feed  on 
the  bread  divinely  supplied  (ver.  4). 

&  Daily  dependoit  on  Ood's  bountjj,  wa  are  taoght 
daily  to  trust  and  serve  Him  (ver.  4). 


THE  COMMANDMENTS 

IASSOH  VOa  SVUDAT,  Auoust  StaH,  18SL 

Exodus  XX.  1-11. 

1.  And  God  apake  all  these  words,  snylog, 

2.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  which  have  broo^t  thee  oat  of  Ute 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  hoase  of  bondage. 

3.  Thoa  Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

4.  Thou  Bhalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  Image,  or  any 
likeness  cfany  thing  that  U  In  heaven  above,  or  that  it  In  the  earth 
beneath,  or  Uiat  i$  In  tlte  water  under  the  earth : 

5.  Thou  Shalt  not  bow  down  tliTSelt  to  them,  nor  serve  them : 
(or  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  Jeaioos  God,  TlslUng  the  Inlqui^  ol 
the  fathers  upon  the  ohlldren  onto  the  third  and  fourth  generalim 
ol  them  that  hate  me ; 

6.  And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me, 
and  keep  my  oommandmeats. 

7.  Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  <rf  the  Lord  tby  Qod  la  vahi; 
for  tbe  Lord  will  not  hold  blm  goiltless  Out  taketh  his  name  la 
vain. 

8.  Bemember  the  Sabbath  dsy,  to  keep  It  holy. 

9.  Slzdi^ahaltthoulabor.  anddo^lthy  work: 

10.  But  the  aeventh  day  ia  tbe  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God: 
in  n  thou  ahalt  not  do  any  work,  thon.  nor  thy  son,  nor  tby  daugh- 
ter, nor  nutn-servant,  nor  thy  mald-serrant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor 
thy  stranger  that  la  within  tby  gates : 

11.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  In  them  ia,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  thalt  lovs  the 
Lord  thy  Cod  wHh  ali  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
allthymind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment— Matt. 

ixii.  37,  38. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-The  Lord  is  our  lawgiver. 

HOMB  BBASINOS. 

M oimiT.  ...  On  Uonnt  Slnat  Ex.  xlx.  16-25. 

Tdssdat  .  .  .  False  Gods  II.  Kings  xvil.  37-41. 

WsnmBDAT. .  Our  God  Acts  xvil.  32-81. 

Thubbbit.  . .  Swear  Not  at  all  Matt  v.  33-37. 

Fbidat  ....  Six  Days  for  Labor  Neb.  xill.  15-22. 

SATDBDar.  .  .  Tme  SabbtAh-keeplng  ....  Hatt  xli.  1-12. 
SuxoAT. . . .  The  Best  that  Bemidnetb  . .  Heb.iv.l-ia. 
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Notes  amd  Edits. 

The  Ten  Gommandmeate  were  ihe  fotmdatioik  on  vhidi 
waa  bnilt  the  entire  Booial,  moral  and  religioas  Btrnotnre 
of  the  Jevish  hfe.  This  Btmotore  was  oae  ol  elaborate 
oeremonial.  The  oommandmeota  naturally  divide  them- 
selTes  into  two  portions,  the  first  fonr  prescribing  onr  dnty 
toward  Ood,  and  the  other  six  oar  daty  toward  our  fellow 
bnmftn  beings.  The  lesson  of  to-day  comprises  only  the 
&8fc  portion. 

Uotint  Sinai  was  for  a  long  time  an  niiknown,  or  rather 
nndedded,  placa  No  fewer  than  five  monntains  indiffbr^ 
emt  ports  of  the  little  peninsula  running  down  into  the 
Red  Sea  have  been  claimed  by  varioas  geogtapbeTS  as  the 
trae  Sinai,  bat  at  last  the  majority  of  opinion  settled  down 
to  two,  Djebel  Moosa  and  Djebd  Serbal,  with  a  great  pre- 
ponderance in  faTor  of  the  formeTf  vhioh  is  sitoated  in 
about  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 

The  giving  of  the  Law  nude  the  children  of  Israel  a 
nation.  It  bonnd  them  together  hj  bonds  whii^  endnre 
to  the  {wesent  It  separated  them  by  a  firm  and  distinot 
line  from  all  other  nationa  While  in  Egypt,  they  were 
but  a  race  of  down-trodden  slaves  ;  escaping  from  their 
task-masters,  they  were  only  a  community  of  refugees;  but 
now  God  welds  them  into  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
mass,  and  makes  them  henceforth  a  single  nation,  with 
His  worship  tor  its  foundation.  These  commandmenta, 
taken  as  a  whole,  form  the  most  comprehensive  law  the 
world  haa  erar  known.  Not  a  single  sin  toward  Ood  is 
left  nnhinted  at,  not  a  solitary  duty  towsrd  man  is  met- 
looked.  The  divine  origin  of  the  Law  is  proved  hf  its 
own  charaoter.  No  human  being  oould  formulate  a  series 
of  precepts  so  few  in  number,  so  short  in  their  expression, 
and  yet  so  comprebensiT&  In  these  commandments  Qoi 
reveals  Himself  as  the  supreme  a>nd  onmisoient  legislator. 
It  was  the  second  of  His  three  great  revektions ;  the  firsts 
long  nnoe  past,  bdng  Oieation,  and  the  third,  far  in  the 


dim  fatnrSk  being  Bedamption.  T»  God  as  Onakr 
belimgs  the  right  as  Legishitor,  while  alone  to  Him  as 
Legisli^  pertaiua  the  possibOify  of  Bedeemer^-of  efitet- 
ing  a  Boheme  whereby  the  Infinite  Lawgiver  can  be  at  the 
same  time  the  Just  One,  and  the  Gracious  One.  ffinai, 
standing  thus  between  God's  oreative  and  redemptive  act, 
derives  signifioanoe  from  both. 

The  flrat  four  of  the  commandm^its  emphasize  power- 
folly  the  following  foots  :  that  God  is  jealoos  of  His  own 
honw ;  that  He  demands  true  and  heartfelt  wocsh^  and 
that  He  will  reward  the  good  and  pnniah  the  evil  Aa  tiie 
Greator  He  is  entitled  to  make  lawa  and  demand  obedisooe 
from  the  created,  and  He  expeota  from  na  a  reoognition  of 
Him  alone^  a  purity  of  life  and  thought,  and  a  rererenoe 
for  His  name,  and  that  a  special  time  be  given  to  Bim  as 
His  own. 

PRAOTIOAL  THOUGHTS. 
BT      J.  H.  TnoniT. 
TSAOHZMQS  OOKOBRNINO  OOD. 

1.  There  U  a  God,  as  each  soul  may  know  from  the  ex- 
perience of       care  (versL  1,  2). 

2.  There  is  but  one  God,  ruling  over  all  mankind  and 
Creator  of  all  the  worlds  (ver.  3). 

3.  He  is  a  ^iritiud  God,  and  will  be  worshiped  in  spirit 
alone  (ver.  4). 

4.  He  is  a  Joalota  God,  demanding  all  our  service,  and 
allowing  uo  rival  in  the  heart  (ver.  5). 

6.  He  is  a  jKsf  God,  viriting  iniquity  as  penalfy  and 
causing  men  to  tatteat  for  thdr  sin  (ver.  5). 

6.  He  is  a  merc^ul  God,  willing  to  fotf^ve  and  teady  to 
bless  His  creatures  (ver.  6), 

7.  He  is  a  Jioty  God,  demanding  reverence  toward  Hjb 
name,  and  holding  guilty  those  who  foil  to  render  it 
(ver.  7). 

8.  He  is  a  royal  God,  requiring  of  men  the  tribute 
of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  token  of  their  Ic^aUy  (ven.  8-10). 


EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 


ViU  BBVZSBD  TXSTAlcmiT. 

Two  MrLLioir  copies  of  the  new  revision  o(  the  New  Testament 
were  anid  in  England,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  in  America,  a 
week  after  Us  pnldioation.  This  enormons  sale  wOl  be  rlt^tly 
oousldared  as  a  grand  proof  that  the  people  take  a  great  interest 
in,  and  have  an  abiding  reverence  for,  the  Holy  Book,  and  also 
that  Ingersolllsm  has  not  made  any  lasting  Impression  on  our 
religious  life.  A  gospel  of  negation  snob  as  Ingersoll  teaches  In 
this  oonntiy,  and  the  NlhUists  and  Boolallsts  practice  in  the  Old 
World,  will  never  satlBfy  the  longing  of  humanity  for  something 
higher,  something  greater,  purer  and  holier  than  anything  afforded 
by  this  world.  In  spite  of  Rational  lam.  Materialism,  Positivism 
and  all  the  other  antt-Chrtetianlsms,  the  narrative  of  the  Ute  and 
death  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  teaohbigs  of  His 
i^KWttee  and  disolplea,  possess  an  interest  far  transcending  any- 
thing put  forth  by  man. 

It  is  both  too  late  and  too  early  now  to  speak  orldcally  of 
this  revision— too  late,  In  that  all  the  details  of  the  labors  of  the 
revisers  and  their  resolts  have  been  fully  made  known  and  com- 
mented upon  the  daily  and  weekly  papers ;  and  too  early,  in  that 
it  will  tahe  months,  if  not  years,  for  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
revision  to  become  fully  known.  The  book  was  published  in  this 
country  on  Friday,  SCay  20th.  On  the  following  Sunday  many 
clergjrmen  of  the  various  denominations  used  It  and  commented 
on  it  from  the  pulpit.  We  give  In  another  part  of  this  issue  a 
oonaoisuB  ol  opinion  embracing  all  schools  trf  religions  thought, 
gathered  from  the  utterances  ot  clergymen  on  that  memorable 
Oty.  Sunday,  Jiay  29d,  as  reported  In  the  d^y  papers.  The  judg- 
ments then  and  there  formed  and  expressed  are  necessarily  In- 
complete  and  imperfect,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  oonsidenUy 
modified  by  a  future  closer  study  and  analysis.  But  we  firmly 
■b^eve  that  the  testimony  then  overwhelmingly  ezioessed  in 


favor  of  the  revision  will  not  to  any  material  extent  be  ehonged, 
and  that  those  who  are  doubtful  now  will  be  confirmed  hereafter. 
The  earnest,  thoughtful,  prayerful  labor  ot  ten  years,  of  the 
brightest  and  most  scholarly  Intellects  both  ot  En^and  aod 
America,  will,  we  are  confident,  meet  with  approval  and  accept- 
ance by  the  whole  religious  world.  King  James's  version,  irtikli 
we  have  called  the  authorized  version,  though  It  was  never  form- 
ally authorized,  was  many  years  before  the  world  before  tt  Ineane 
universally  adopted,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  Victorian  rerlrioo- 


A  NOTABI.1D  HSBBna 


Pbovcssob  BosmtisoK  Buith  Is  st  pres«it  the  most  notable 
man  In  the  eooleslastloal  world.  He  was  dismissed  by  the  deois- 
ive  vote  ot  8H  to  281  from  his  chair  hi  the  Free  College  of  Abo^ 
deen,  Bootloud,  on  aoeount  of  certain  opinions  expressed  by  Um 
In  his  artlole  on  the  Bible  in  tbe  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Brltanntca.  The  General  Assembly  ot  the  Scotch  Free  Cfanreh  has 
thus  decided  that  Professor  Smith  is  a  beretio.  In  what  does  hie 
heresy  consist  ?  Mainly  In  denying  that  the  entire  Old  TeetaneBt 
is  equally  inspired  and  to  be  received  with  equal  faith  as  to  all  tie 
portions.  la  his  Enoycloptedia  article  he  said :  "  In  the  Book  of 
Job  we  find  poetical  Invention  of  inddents  attoehed  for  didaetk 
purposes  to  a  name  apparently  derived  from  old  traditions.  Tbeie 
is  no  valid  reason  tor  denying  that  the  Old  Testament  may  cob- 
tain  other  examples  ot  the  some  art  Tbe  Book  ot  Jonah  Is  gen- 
erally viewed  as  a  case  in  point  Esther,  too,  has  hen  vlswedss  a 
fiction  1^  many  who  are  not  over-skeptioal  crittos;  but  In  tUs 
view  a  book  which  finds  no  leoognlUon  In  the  New  Testament 
and  whose  canoniolty  was  long  suspected  the  Christian  as 
as  1^  the  Jewish  (Siureh,  must  sink  to  the  tank  of  an^wuiyphil 
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prodootion.'*  frotMsw  Smith,  thov^  perhaps  the  best  known, 
Is  on^  one  ot  a  luge  number  o(  godly  men  who  refwe  to  aooept 
the  sMot  and  hmrd  ereed  laid  down  byOalTln.  We  do  not  im- 
■glBft  that  the  woild  will  respeot  him  less,  or  that  he  hlmaelt  will 
be  Jndveed  to  ohange  hie  Tlewe,  on  aoeoimt  o{  his  expulsion,  from 
his  protaesorsbip. 

TtB  most  Qotebte  "  heresy  "  of  Professor  Smith  Is  in  denying 
the  Moealo  ori^  of  the  liturgloal  portions  of  the  Pentatenoh,  and 
aaorlbisff  the  origin  of  the  Levltlcal  legislation  to  a  period  lator 
than  I^ekleL  This  theory  he  has  elaboratsd  In  a  work  only 
reeently  pobUshed,  entitled  "  The  Old  Testament  la  the  Jewish 
Choroh,**  consisting  of  twelve  leotures  on  Biblical  criticism.  This 
book  la  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  firm,  nnwarerlng  belief 
in  dhrlne  iBTelaticm,  united  wtth  and  reeontdled  to  the  utmost 
sewfty  and  strlotness  In  the  use  of  selentlfle  orltlolsm. 

Bortewtlfle  oxttMsm  has  been  disoreditod  In  tho  eyes  of  the 
Chufohes  1^  its  too  large  use  of  mere  nagatloDS,  and  1^  Its  being 
identlfled  too  frequently  with  the  method  which  assumes  as  Its 
tandamraitBl  prlnoiple  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine  and  the  pereonal  in  nature  and  in  history.  It  is  something 
to  find  a  competent  scholar  and.eritio  who  can  put  Into  the  very 
toretront  of  hia  teaching  snoh  a  position  as  the  following :  <*  The 
Bihle  is  a  book  of  experimental  religion,  in  which  the  convene  of 
God  wtth  His  people  is  depleted  In  all  its  stages,  up  to  the  fnll 
snd  abiding  manifestation  of  saving  love  In  the  person  of  Jeans 
Christ  God  has  no  meesage  to  the  believing  soul  whloh  the 
BUde  does  not  set  forth,  and  set  forth  not  In  bars  formulas,  but 
In  living  and  experimental  form,  by  glvlog  the  aetoal  history  of 
the  need  vhieh  the  message  supidles,  and  Iqr  showing  how  holy 
man  ot  old  xeoBlTsd  the  messsge,  as  a  light  to  their  own  iaA- 
ness,  a  comfort  and  a  stay  to  thdr  own  souls."  It  ought  to  afford 
some  strength  and  courage  to  those  who  are  In  alarm  and  tear,  to 
find  that  ProfeBsor  Smith  takes  with  him,  as  the  life  of  his  oritl- 
dsm,  the  poetnlsta  of  a  living,  personal  Ood,  In  personal  converse 
with  man,  and  revealing  to  man,  In  porscoial  ways,  the  truth 
wUeh  It  moat  ooneems  him  to  know. 


7HB  OOSFBI*  OT  THD  BBSTrBBXOTIOZr. 

Tn  question  of  the  future  state.  In  all  Its  various  phases.  Is 
one  which  possesses  peculiar  Interest  for  the  thoughtful  man. 
The  Bev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Whlton,  of  Newark,  has  taken  up  the  matter 
in  a  book  entitled  "The  Gospel  of  the  Besurreetion."  whloh  has 
juBt  been  published  by  the  Boston  house  of  Houghton,  HllHln  A 
Co.  The  orthodox  belief  of  the  resurrection  Is  that  there  will  be 
a  great  and  Unal  day  when  the  dead  shall  arise  and  be  Judged  tor 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  be  sentenced  to  their  final  doom, 
the  sheep  on  the  right  hand,  the  goato  on  the  left.  Dr.  Whlton 
does  not  agree  with  this  belief,  and  combats  it  with  earnestness 
and  vlgOT.  We  have  read  his  book  ettfefoUy,  and  while  he 
has  not  eonvliwed  us  by  his  arguments,  he  has  Impressed  us 
by  Us  iatmeas  and  ability.  His  view  of  the  resnrreetlon  la  that 
(1)  ft  Is  not  reserved  till  the  end  of  time,  but  Is  now  taking  ^aee 
in  the  unseen  world;  (3)  that  there  la  a  wide  dUferenoe  between 
Buoh  resurreetlon  as  mere  nature  brings  to  pass  through  neglect 
of  effort  for  spiritual  oulture,  and  sueh  as  restate  from  the  Christian 
endeavor  which  Paul  described ;  (8)  that  the  resurrection  Is  not  a 
siof^e  simultaneous  event  affeoUng  all  the  dead  at  onoe,  but  the 
eontinnons  prooees  of  the  rising  ol  spirits  Into  that  condition  of 
•zistenoe  in  spiritual  bodies  to  which  they  are  fitted  ;  (4)  that 
this  Qondttkm  fuTotvee  suoh  a  conscious  experience  of  the  spirit- 
val  results  of  the  present  life  as  wOl  perfectly  de<dare  the  divine 
Jidgment  upon  the  deeds  done  la  the  body;  and<6)  that  then  Is 
no  middle  state  of  waiting. 


TABIOBXTK  NOTXB. 
Thi  Bul^eot  of  efaureh  muslo  Is  one  In  whloh  we,  In  common 
a  great  many  others,  take  great  interest.  The  article  In  this 
somber  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Waterbury,  on  "  How  to  Have  Good 
Charoh  Muslo,"  which  we  reprint  from  the  Cft«nAmo7i,  Is  well 
irotttt  careful  reading.   Hr.  Waterbury  Is  a  suoooBsfnl  man  in 
^'Wiring  good  music  In  choirs  and  churohes.  The  Bev.  Charles 
I^HntdifaM,  of  Kedtord,  Ifase.,  is  also  a  feUow-worker  In  this 
wection.  ]ir.Hutehins  has  lately  published  a  "  Sundi^-school 
Hymnsl,"  hi  two  edttlau  :  the  onefwthoEpIsoopalcainrah,  the 
for  geDMal  use.  The  hymns  and  music  are  the  same  In 
for  good,  true  muslo  knows  no  creed.  In  the  Ei^soopal 
wWoii  are  the  ooUeots,  prayers  and  other  especial  Itturgleal  por- 
^  rotted  to  that  Churoh.   These  are  omitted  In^the  other 
"wKtbelr  place  belDc  filled  wtth  appropriate  Soriptnre  selee- 
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tlons.  Cheap  editions  of  both  books  without  music  are  published. 
Mr.  Hutofalns  haa  for  some  yean  past.  In  addition  to  his  pastond 
labors,  been  publlshiag  In  a  neat  and  Inexpensive  term  good 
ohureh  music,  suitable  for  all  churches  of  whatever  denomlnatioa> 
and  his  serial,  "The  Parish  Chotr,"  deserves  a  large  droolatlon. 


Thb  Sunday-school  seema  to  be  Iiavlng  particular  cttention 
paid  to  it  Just  now.  The  International  Lessons  are  being  adopted 
into  almost  every  non-Episcopal  school  In  the  land— the  Episcopal 
Churoh  having  Its  own  especial  series,  compiled  aocordlng  to  the 
oborob  year— and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publloatlon  of  Fhlta- 
delphla  is  active  in  puttuiig  forth  Sunday-school  books  of  all 
kinds.  We  can  cordially  commend  the  Westminster  Normal  Oot- 
llnee,  Middle  Oourse,  whloh  has  Just  been  issued. 

Bnsop  BuiTH,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  "Churoh  Temperance  Society"  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  In  the  United  States.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  the 
ptomotioa  of  temperance,  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  lead 
to  intemperance,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Intemperate.  The 
"basis  of  the  society "  recognizes  temperance  as  the  law  of  the 
Gospel,  and  total  a^tinenoe  as  a  rule  of  expediency  in  certain 
oases, "  and  fully  and  freely  accords  to  every  man  ib»  right  to 
decide.  In  the  ezeiulse  of  his  OhrlsUan  liberty,  wheOter  or  not  he 
wDl  ad<^  said  role."  We  hope  for  abondant  success  tor  this 
Boolety,  and  welcome  alt  workers  In  the  cause  of  twnporanoe. 


It  sounds  a  little  at  Jar  with  oonventlonal  notions  that  a  Meth* 
odlBt  or  any  Dissenter  cannot  by  English  law  be  a  clergyman,  but 
this  is  the  case.  He  gets  the  title  of  Beverend  only  by  oonrtesy, 
since  none  but  those  ordained  In  the  Protestant  and  Soman  Cath- 
olic Chnrches  can  be  regarded  as  legally  in  Holy  Orders.  Tha 
Legislature  for  some  centuries  has  considered  that  a  man  In  Or- 
ders and  chaiged  with  a  cure  of  souls  baa  quite  enough  to  attend 
to  wUhoat  distracting  his  mind  from  the  duties  of  a  spiritual 
pastor  to  those  of  a  poUUeal  laetlonlst  Aoeordlng^,  the  clergy 
of  the  two  Episoopal  churches  ate  debarred  from  si^g  In  Par- 
liament. There  are  at  pres«it  two  Irish  ministers  in  Parilament, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Einneas  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Felson,  but  they  are  Dls> 
senters ;  and  one  En^ish  oleigyman.  Professor  Bogers,  but  be  has 
given  up  Orders.  The  reformers  have  brought  In  a  Bill  to  open 
the  door  to  every  one  eleoted,  and  claim  for  an  elected  olflEgjmuui 
as  good  a  right  to  rtilef  as  an  eleoted  ath^L 


The  aoeepUng  of  a  pot-plant  as  an  admission  fee  to  a  chntch 
entertainment  Is  a  happy  Idea  which  was  practiced  by  the  Green- 
wleh  (Pa.)  Fzeslqrterlan  Oburoh.  -  This  church  haa  a  lawn  in  boat 
of  Its  building.  The  lawn  had  a  bare  look  without  fiowers,  and 
thia  method  was  adopted  in  order  to  make  a  garden  <tf  It  The 
result  of  the  ratertainmei^  was  a  profusion  of  live  flowen  of  all 
sizes  and  styles.  These  were  set  oat,  and  tbe  lawn  Is  now  a  mag- 
nificent florionltural  show.  The  good  people  of  the  Greenwich 
churoh  will  enjoy  their  religion  all  the  better  tor  thus  decorating 
the  surroundings  of  their  house  of  worship.  Bellglous  worship 
would,  generally,  be  less  dry  and  formal  than  it  Is  If  it  had  more 
of  the  fioral  and  the  beautiful  In  it  The  oost  of  enriching  this 
bit  of  ground  with  flowen  was  not  fdt  t)j  anybody.  Its  good  la 
not  to  be  counted  by  dollan. 


Thb  Bishop  of  Exeter  xecenOy  remaxked  Otat  the  disestablish- 
meat  of  the  b^h  Ohnnh  would  bea  tMrible  evil,  both  to  the 
Churoh  and  to  the  nation.  The  COiniah  would  lose  a  great  posi- 
tion, preeerved  to  her  hitherto  by  the  providence  of  Ood ;  and  tfie 
nation,  he  was  convinced,  would  lose  In  depth.  In  sobriety  aud 
steadiness  of  religious  tone.  Btlll,  there  were  worse  evils  than 
disestablishment;  and  he  eould  scarcely  Imagine  a  worse  evU 
than  the  loss  of  that  breadth  of  spirit  that  majeetlo  charity  which 
had  hitherto  held  in  the  embraoe  of  one  great  body  the  thoughts 
and  divwslfled  tastes  and  dlrergoit  tendencies  of  the  aons  ot  the 
Churoh  of  England.   

FnTT  yean  ago  a  Disciples  or  Christian  Churoh  was  estab- 
lished tu  Washington,  Penn.,  the  first  meetings  being  held  In  pri- 
vate residences.  A  history  ot  the  churoh,  the  pastor,  tiie  Bev. 
L.  P.  Streater,  and  a  Aetoh  of  Qie  Sund^r-sduxd,  by  Oeoiga  Mo- 
Caskey,  were  read  on  a  recent  fiuudi^.  nw  Bev.  W.  X.  Paadleton, 
(tf  BeUiai^  CoU^  addressed  a  large  audluiM  In  the  evaplog. 
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Obituary  Notices. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


Bet.  JucB  BnwBB. 

Tn  Bn.  Jucn  BtHDom  ttbs  tMrn  In  Gambrldgeehf  re,  Sogbuid, 
NoTember  M,  1798,  and  died  In  New  Albaoy,  Ind..  AprU  m. 
1881,  in  hia  eighty-third  year.  Jaly  S8d,  1838.  he  married  XIm 
Ann  Odone,  who  was  instmrnental  in  his  oonverslon  the  same 
year.  The  family  emigrated  to  America  in  1840,  and  went  Im- 
mediately to  New  Albany,  where  he  lived  until  Ills  death.  Having 
loBt  hla  wife  by  death  In  IBH,  he  married  his  present  wife,  who, 
with  tiizee  ohlldren,  sarvlres  him.  He  felt  called  to  preach  the 
Ooepel  in  England,  and  obtained  a  local  preacher's  license.  In 
company  with  two  or  three  other  zealous  yonng  Christian  men  he 
established  a  class,  which  has  since  developed  into  a  flonxlBhing 
eocls^.  Vpoa  arrlTfng  at  New  Albai^  l>e  was  aotlve  in  praaoh- 
tng,  leading  etasa  and  attending  upon  tb»  ordlnanoM  ot  the 
Oboroh.  When  the  Centenary  Methodist  Chnroh  was  organised 
In  1810  he  was  one  of  Its  original  members.  The  Society  has 
rightly  considered  him  a  pillar  in  the  house  of  Ood,  for  in  ereiy 
particular,  oflBolal,  financial  and  spiritual,  be  measnred  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Charoh.  Durbag  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  partial  deafness,  nevertheless  was  regularly  found 
In  the  Baoctuary  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  minister  fumifihed  him 
the  numbers  ot  the  hymns,  the  Bible  lessons  and  the  text,  so  that 
he  waa  aUa  to  get  the  drift  of  the  exercises.  The  most  triumphant 
waeks  ot  Xx.  Bodger's  life  were  those  la  which  h«  was  gradually 
hron^  to  the  grave  by  the  wasting  ol  disease.  During  the  earlier 
atage  of  hla  iIokneBa,  weakness  and  weariness,  attended  with  veir 
Uttle  p&in,  Indicated  that  the  principal  cause  of  decline  was  ex- 
haustion produced  by  old  age.  But  as  the  patriarch,  full  ot  years 
and  of  faith  in  God,  Beared  the  end  ot  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  in- 
tense snfTerlng  racked  his  enfeebled  frame.  Happily,  he  was  most 
of  the  time  unoooscious  of  his  pain.  At  last  nature  ceased  to 
contend  for  the  mastery,  and  he  passed  Into  the  slumber  of  death 
as  peacefully  as  a  little  child  takes  rest  in  sleep.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  many  of  the  aged  oitlzeas  of  New  Albany,  the  funeral 
aenuon  being  on  the  text  bom  Psa.xo.  10:  "The  days  of  our 
years  are  threesorae  years  and  ten;  and  U  by  reasm  ot  stzeogth 
they  be  fooxsoore  years,"  etc 

Est.  Axdbrw  J.  Hnnr. 

Thr  New  Tork  AdoocaU  announces  the  death  of  the  Rev.  An- 
drew J.  Hunt,  May  13th,  in  Rhlnebeck,  where  he  had  resided  for 
some  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference,  a 
graduate  ot  Mlddletown  in  the  Class  of  '49,  a  brother  of  Dr.  A.  8. 
Hunt,  9eoretai7  ot  the  Bible  Society.  He  was  principal  ot  Amenia 
Seminary  In  1861-4  His  health  was  delicate,  often  interrupting 
his  labors  as  a  psstor.  Forsnnmber  of  years  Us  home  had  been 
in  the  Oanettson  manslen.  He  was  a  man  ot  exodlent  abilities, 
a  good  scholar,  a  tattUol  and  greaUy-beloved  pastor  when  able  to 
All  the  offloe^  a  man  ot  amiable  tempw,  and  «  devout  Cihtlstlan. 

BkV.  N.  L.  BSAKBlUlf. 

Thx  Wittem  (JhrUtiatk  Advocaie  announced  In  a  recent  Issue 
that  its  correspondent,  the  Bev.  N.  L  Brakeman,  of  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Conference,  and  psstor  ot  the  Methodist  Church  in  Tal- 
paralso,  Ind.,  died  at  his  residence  In  that  p*Aoe,  on  Sunday,  May 
Uth,  at  10  kM.,  after  an  hoar's  illness,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  bom 
lnl8S91n8t01airOonn^,  Mieh.,was  lloensed  to  preach  in  1860, 
and  at  onoe  entered  the  itinerancy.  He  rendered  long  and  faith- 
ful servloea  In  Indiana,  and  for  some  yean  In  Uw  SonUi,  and 
served  during  the  war  as  wh^piain. 

Bsv.  Wh.  p.  Ebikeb. 

Thk  Bar.  WiLLUM  FrcT  Ebucrb,  associated  with  the  venerable 
Dr.  Leacock  in  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans, 
arrived  In  New  Tork  by  ateamship  on  May  10th,  supposed  to  be 
eonvaleseing  from  malarial  fever  and  pneumonia.  He  remained 
one  week  in  the  tUtj,  seeming  to  get  weaker  eaoh  day,  when  ha 
was  removed  to  Morrlatown.  N.  J.,  ftanons  tew  its  air  and  water. 
He  had  been  there  bat  a  tew  days  irtien  diabetes  was  developed, 
and  he  fell  asleep,  aged  thirty-nine  years  and  nine  months,  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter.  May  33d.  The 
Bev.  George  H.  Chadwell,  of  Morristown,  visited  Mr.  Eramer  a  few 
hours  before  his  decease,  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Kramer,  Master  of 
SL  John's  Otiild,  reached  him  some  two  hours  preceding  the  end. 
There  was  no  moment  la  iriileh  Mr.  Ezamer  knew  blmself  to  be 


dying,  as  he  waa  nnoonscious  from  the  time  any  alarm  was  tatt  tn 
his  case.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  five  young  children. 

Mr.  Eramer  was  ordained  In  Georgia,  was  rector  of  a  parish  In 
Augusta,  and  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention.  He  removed 
from  that  diocese  to  become  rector  ot  Calvary  Charoh,  Louisville, 
Ey.  In  1877  he  was  sailed  to  be  associate  rector  ot  the  old  pariah 
of  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans.  The  Summer  immediately  fol- 
lowing was  the  season  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  He  was  en- 
gaged to  come  North  and  spend  a  vaoatlon  with  his  brother  by  the 
seaslds,  bat  wrote:  "I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  bad  tboe^ 
and  <^  oonise  I  must  stay."  Uiqr  ware  flie  words  of  aOhrfstlaa 
hero.  He  sent  his  family  to  the  mountains,  and  rvnained  at  his 
post  of  dafy  daring  the  prevalenos  ot  tlu  psstUenea.  Hits  a^ 
taohed  to  him  a  host  of  warm  friends  in  and  beyond  the  bounds  <tf 
his  parish,  and  gave  him  an  Influence  over  men  which  ooold 
never  be  lost  His  preaching  was  attraetlve,  and  his  Sunday 
morning  congregations  were  very  large  He  was  a  member  ot  tiie 
last  Oeneral  Convention  ot  the  Ohnroh,  being  a  olerieal  deputy 
from  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana. 

At  a  meeting  ot  the  bishop  and  clergy  ot  New  Orleans,  held  la 
the  episcopal  resldenoe  In  New  Orleans.  La.,  the  3Bth  day  of  May, 
Jl-d.  1881.  the  Bev.  John  Perolval,  D.D.,  acting  as  secretary,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whebus,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  out  ot:  this 
worid  our  dear  friend  and  brother,  the  Eev.  WmjAM  Pitt  iCnAwn, 
oMOCiate  rector  ot  Olirist  Chur<ui  in  New  Orleans,  and  we,  his 
brethren,  desire  to  give  pnUlo  and  formal  enmsslon  ot  onr  seosa 
of  oar  gnat  loss  and  a<^w;  tluretorc  be  ft 

"iistolMd,  That  hi  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Vtmam  Pitt  Eramer,  the 
Church  on  earth  has  lost  a  bdthful  and  able  priest,  and  espeoiaUy 
the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  and  the  City  of  New  Orieans  are  bereaved 
ot  a  loyal,  eloquent  and  single-hearted  minister  ot  Christ. 

"  Beaoeved,  That  our  personal  grief  is  for  the  loss  of  a  brothw. 
tmstad  and  beloved,  true  and  gentle,  brave  and  steadfast,  wlw 
was  very  dear  and  very  dose  to  tt»e  heaiCs  ot  all  his  braUuea. 

"BejoJeed,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  parish, 
to  Us  venerable  assodste,  the  rector  ot  duist  Uhnnb,  anatotta 
sorrowing  and  sorelyHrtnoken  family  ot  oar  iHTOthsr.  Miaar  He 
who  comforts  the  moanwrs  be  the  stxeogth  and  stay  of  the  vMow 
and  the  orphan. 

"  Ite»olved.  That  copies  of  these  prooeedlnge  be  sent  to  the  rselw 
and  vestry  ot  Ctirist  Church,  and  to  the  tamuy  of  Mr.  Eramer,  and 
thai  they  be  published  In  the  city  and  CSiuroh  papers." 


Bxv,  Jim  Albkbt  Smith. 

Ths  Bxv.  Juns  AzoBBT  Smith,  assistant  minister  of  the 
Church  61  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  New  York,  died,  Jane  6th,  ot 
panUysls,  In  the  twenty-third  year  ot  Us  age.  Mr.  SmlUi  was 
bom  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  and  In  1877  was  gradnated  from  thaOoHsgs 
of  the  Otty  ot  New  York,  and  flues  yean  later  troa  the  Geaatal 
Theological  Seminary.  He  became  assistant  minister  of  the 
Charoh  of  the  Holy  Communion,  remaining  in  that  poeltion  nntH 
Easter  Sunday  ot  the  present  year,  when  he  entered  upon  similar 
duties  at  the  Charoh  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  He  was  a  yonng 
man  of  great  promise,  and  if  spared  would  have  been  an  ona- 
ment  to  the  prolasslon  to  whloh  he  was  slnosrely  devotad. 

Err.  WtujAH  OuatamAxb,  S,T  J). 

Tnltev.^riujUE  OismauML,  &TJD.,  died  at  his  resMaaes 
In  Jamaica,  L.L,  on  Toeeday  eveUnj^  Jane  Tth,  in  tha  asTCBtr* 
seventh  year  ot  his  age.  He  was  bom  In  Albany,  ot  Frashytariaa 
parentage,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  Union  College  and  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  In  1847  he  received  the 
degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Columbia  College.  Having  been  licensed 
to  preach,  he  served  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  at  Watertown 
tor  one  year,  when,  to  their  surprise,  he  one  Sunday  Informed  ths 
congregation  from  the  pnlpit  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  tbeai, 
as  he  was  not  satisfied  that  he  had  authority  to  do  so.  Aftar 
visiting  Europe,  he  applied  for  Orden  In  the  EpiaoopalOhank, 
and  waa  <ndalned  daaeon  and  priest  by  Bishop  OndwdooL  Hs 
flistofltoIatsdatBye,  then  at  St.  Oeorge's,  Hempstead,  and  ofla^ 
ward  at  Newtown,  Oonn.  FormauyyeanhewBaLfbrarisaattha 
Naval  I^eeum,  Brooklyn,  and  at  the  time  oC  his  death  waa  as- 
sistant rector  ot  Trinity  Church,  Bockaway.  He  was  the  sntbor 
of  '*  The  Bise  and  Progress  ot  St  George's  Churoh,"  and  awoife  oa 
"  The  Christian  Fathers  "  About  a  year  ago  be  waa  strlcksn  wlih 
paralysis,  from  wiiich  he  never  recovered,  and  which  finally  sanssi 
his  death.  Dr.Oarmlohad  was  one  ot  the  oldeet  olflrgymsa  oa 
Long  Island. 
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RECREATIONS  FOR  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

[Wtt  neuiiM  thli  f««tan,  whloh  m»t  to  maota  •pptoral  last  ywr,  taUng  ap  Um  suIm  ot  qnasiioos  and  aiiav«n  vHwe  tbey  left 
off  In  tlw  Hamlwr  tn  DeoMntMr,  1881^  and  m  ahall  ba  happy  to  aoknowlwlga  oomot  aoswen  from  oar  readers.] 


BIBLB  QTTBSTIOlirs. 

121.  FsoK  what  passage  should  we  ioler  that  King  Solomon 
faad  a  bodr-gnard  of  sixty  men  alwi^  attending  on  lilnt  1 

1S3.  Ot  wfaieh  Apostle  bSTo  w«  aaj  noosi  Uiat  ha  was  nu- 
iled? 

135.  What  king  oansed  prieets  and  Lerltea  to  be  sent  round 
through  all  the  olUes  ot  Jadah  to  teach  the  people  eoooemlng  the 
Uw? 

131.  What  king  ososed  his  saocesaor  to  be  orowned  during  his 
•own  lUe-time  ? 

126.  B;  what  other  name  was  King  Solomon  oaUed,  aooording 
to  the  Instnietlon  of  Nathan  the  prophet  ? 

136.  Who  was  It  prepared  tlie  orown  of  thorns  which  was  pnt 
npm  the  head  of  Jestis  7 

127.  What  was  the  law  ot  the  Jews  conoOTnlog  tbe  bodies  ot 
tiuM  irtu)  wen  banged  ? 

138.  What  hlstorteal  Incident  Is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Eo- 
•daslastBs  wfalob  Ulnsttttes  tiie  nature  of  wisdom  ? 

Uft.  Qnote  some  words  ot  our  Uessed  Lord  irtiloli  show  the 
oeeaasify  ot  caution  In  oar  speech. 

130.  What  persons  are  mentioned  as  being  the  brethren  or  rela- 
tires  <tf  our  biassed  Lord  ? 


IiBTTSBS  OT  TBM  BZBLB. 

NO.U 

Tms  letter  was  written  by  an  envloas  heathen  to  a  ploos  gor- 
«cBor,  in  order  to  Under  him  iaagrgat  enter^lss.  ttvassent 
«pen  In  the  sonant  hand,  on  pnrpoae  to  Insult  the  reoehrer;  tor 
In  the  East  letters  to  people  ot  his  rank  are  always  oaretolly 
folded,  and  taudosed  In  oostly  silk  begs,  which  are  then  sealed. 
'BappOj,  the  good  goremor  was  not  deceived  by  this  slanderous 
letter,  and  sent  back  a  short,  stem  reboke.  Who  wrote  this  letter  ? 
The  Kost  High  heard  his  cry,  "  0  God,  strengthen  my  hands  I" 
sod  did  not  suiter  him  to  be  dismayed  by  other  threatening  letters 
which  loUowed. 

The  origin  of  these  letters  was  singular,  A  beautifnl  woman 
having  very  properly  refused  to  exhibit  herself  to  a  crowd  ot  rev- 
elsrs,  her  royal  husband  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  sailed 
Us  senn  prlneety  mInlstMs  to  dedde  npon  her  ponlsbmsnt 
Tttrilted  lest  the  Queen's  example  should  Incite  alt  other  wives 
to  rebel,  these  counselors  persuaded  their  master  to  divorce  his 
lrit^  and  to  1st  the  tact  be  well  known.  The  King  was  delighted 
with  this  advloe,  and  sent  these  letters,  publishing  his  decree,  Into 
«Tny  ^oTlnoe.  He  also  eiOoIned  that  throughout  his  great  em- 
pln  "  sveqr  man  should  bear  rale  In  his  own  honse." 


SOBIPTUBE  AOBOSTIOB. 

1.  Kz  flrsf  8  a  pUee  by  Nabal's  presence  shamed. 

2.  Ky  second  Is  the  place  by  Qeehem  named 
To  Nehemlah  as  a  meeting-place. 

5.  Hy  third,  as  he  had  neither  sword  nor  mass. 
Did  use  an  ox-goad  in  the  stead. 

4  My  fourth  Is  one  to  whom  a  leper  came, 

6.  And  for  my  Hfth  the  leper's  country  name. 

TheMHals  read  down,  and.;biaZi  np,  name  two  brothers  eele- 
tntod  In  the  Old  Testament 

Naa. 

L  A  grandson  of  Adam. 

S,  A  Qusen  of  Persia. 

8,  The  souroe  ot  the  PIson. 

The  iniOdlt  and  finals  read  down,  name  a  person,  snd  the  thing 
■be  was  tbe  Oist  to  oommit. 


80BXPTUBB  CHABAOTHH. 

Ko.  11. 

TowHUpeisfm  do  the  f<dIowlngstetMnsntsretSr?  Otvethe 
giUis  In  the  BttJe  in  which  the  flwls  are  resorted. 
!•  His  btographw  finds  It  ImpossHds  to  say  anything  about 


his  grandfather  or  grandmother ;  and  with  respect  to  his  parents, 
he  Is  obliged  to  state  that  his  mother  stood  in  a  closer  natural  re- 
lationship to  his  father,  before  she  became  his  wife,  than  that  of 
first  oousin. 

2.  He  was  the  eldest  son,  and  was  bom  after  his  pavmts  had 
experienced  the  gisatest  rsrerse  ot  dreumstanses  msotfooed  la 

the  Bible. 

8.  We  may  not  say  he  was  destttote  ot  rdlglon;  butwemnst 
affirm  hts  religion  was  not  of  the  rl^t  sort,  and  thezefore  not  ao- 
oeptable  to  Ood. 

4.  7orwantotsvangsUcaltStth,Blnsordgnedwtt]ilnhlmthst 
he  was  gnllty  ot  an  act  which  has  given  Ills  name  an  unenviable 
immortality. 

5.  He  built  a  olty,  wlilch  he  named  after  one  ot  his  children. 

e.  One  apostle  contrasts  his  religion  unfavorably  with  that  oE 
another  member  ot  his  tamfiy;  another  apostle  Introduces  his 
name  and  character  to  show  what  Is  contrary  to  the  message  of 
Ood ;  while  a  third  apostle  associates  him  with  two  other  Old 
Testament  names  to  Ulostrate  the  evil  oonduot  <A  some  early 
Christians,  against  whom  he  denounces  a  woe. 


AVBWaBS  TO  BBOBllATIOirS  UT  DBOXOEBXIB. 

BiBLS  QUSBTIOITS. 

HI.  **  Thb  graven  Imsges  of  their  gods  shall  ye  bum  with  firs : 
thou  Shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold  that  Is  on  them,  nor  take 
it  unto  thee,  lest  thoa  be  snared  therein"  (Deut  vll.  25). 

112.  Tbe  lUc  ot  Aaron  his  brother  (Bent  Iz.  20). 

118.  With  the  disciple  ?t  John,  to  whose  care  Jeeos  oommltted 
her  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross  (John  xix.  27). 

111.  Whatsoever  they  .have  to  do,  they  are  to  do  It  with  "  a 
goodwill"  <Eph.  vt7). 

116.  He  fed  more  than  one  hundredand  fifty  ot  them  daily  at 
his  own  cost  (Keh.  t.  17, 18). 

116.  When  Samuel  told  the  Isrselltee  ot  the  oholoe  «t  Saul  as 
their  future  King  (I.  Sam.  x.  34). 

117.  "The secret  things  belong  unto  tbe  Lord  our  Ood:  but 
those  things  iHkieh  ace  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  chil- 
dren tor  ever,  tiiat  we  may  do  sll  the  words  ot  this  Iaw"  (DsvU 
xxix.29). 

118.  He  calls  It  "  The  perfect  Uw  ot  liberty." 
US.  Patience  (James  t  i). 

190.  "Bnt  fashurun  waxed  fat  and  kloksd"  (Deut  xxxU.  15). 


LBtTEBS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
VaU. 

Tatnal  to  Darius,  and  the  reply.— Bsiav.  6-17;  vLL46. 

BIBLE  SCENE. 
No.  (L— Bai.ax's  SACutKm  Ain>  Bax.aam's  PaoraaoT. 
Bee  Numbers,  eb^ters  xxlU  and  xxlv. 

8CBIFTUBE  ENIQMA. 
No.  12,— OUXKL. 


O-slvaiy   LokezxIILn. 

A-nuat   Gen.  tUI.  4. 

lUephldlm   Ex.  xvll  L 

U-orlah   Osn.  xxU.  348. 

E-bal   Dent  xzvIL  18. 

L-ehaaoa   L  Kings  T.«;vt  18-90. 


Osrmel  Is  the  mountain  reteixad  to  by  Isaiah  (xxxliL  9;xxxr. 
3).  Amos  (L  3),  and  other  prophets;  also  by  Solomon  {Bong  ot 
8(d.  vlL  8) ;  the  scene  ot  the  contest  between  Elijah  and  the  priests 
ot  Baal  (L  Kings  xvliL  17-40) ;  near  the  SCedlterranean  Sea  (I. 
Kings  xvUl.  48, 44) ;  where  Uzsiab  had  his  vineyards  (LL  Ohron. 
xxvi.  10) ;  the  nsual  resort  ot  ElUah  and  Elislia  (see  Kings) ; 
washed  at  the  base  by  the  "  ancient  river  "  Elehon  (Judges  v.  91 ; 
L  Kings  xvUL  40). 

SOBXPTITBE  OHABAOTEE. 
No.  10.— JoBM  THS  Baptist. 
1  John  i.  28.  6.  Lnke  111.  21. 

2.  Lake  i.  6-20.  6.  Luke  vU.  28. 

8.  Luke  1.69^  7.  lfattUl.4;  llarkvLSO; 

4.  Luke  L  80;  Luke  ULtU.       8.  IIittfcvt97;Aabixls.8, 
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Sweet  the^  Moments,  Rich  in.  Blessing. 


SWEET  THE  MOMENTS,  RICH  IN  BLESSING. 

Mutie  by  Charles  Steccall,  Mus.  D.,  Organist  tfLincobCi  Inn,  Umdm, 


I.  Sweet  the    mo  -  ments,  rich      ia     bless -ing,     Which    be  -  fore  the  Gross     I  spend; 


2: 


i 


LUe,    and  health,  and  p^ace  pos  -  sees  •  Ing,    From  the     sin  -  ner's    dy  -  Ing  Frioid. 

-GL  I?f2.  ^  ^    -rfl  •  J.  -/i^        ^  ^ 


f; 


■2t 


r: 


i 


Here    ru    ^t,    tor     ev  -  er     view  -  Ing     Mer  -  cy's  stream  -  ing     fount  of      blood ; 

^  -  ^  ^  ^  ^  i"j  ^  ^  * 


&    ig     £  £ 


-1^ 


T 


I 


41 


i 


3 


Pre  -  dous  drops,  my    soul     be  -  dew  -  Ing,      Head    and  claim  my  peace    with  God. 


] 


9^ 


221 


iL  Truly  bless^  is  this  station ; 

Low  before  His  Oroas  to  lie, 
"While  I  see  divine  oompaaslott 

Beaming  from  His  earnest  eye : 
Here  it  Is  I  find  my  heaven, 

While  upon  the  Lamb  I  gaze ; 
Love  I  much  ?  I've  much  forgiven — 

rm  a  miracle  of  grace. 


This  IiTDa  bu  been  Malgned  to  mxaj  wrltert.  Ia  Denbam*!  GoUeotlon 
It  u  anlgned  to  BobluoD;  la  Bitter's  **^m  AngUmnft"  to  Brrdoes; 
while  Dr.  Belober  poettinlT  deaUree  Ber.  C9irletopher  Betty  to  hava  been 
iheutbor.  X>r. SntS ttatf  UiU taxtu *Fp«and 4iit in  177^ la Lkdjr 


8.  Love  and  grief  my  heart  dividing, 
With  my  tears  His  feet  Hi  bathe ; 
Constant  still  in  faith  abiding, 

Life  diving  from  His  death. 
Hay  I  stUl  enjoy  this  feeling, 

In  all  need  to  Jesus  go : 
Frove  his  wounds  each  day  more  heaUne; 
And  Hijnsdt  more  deeply  know. 

Htmtiagdoa'e  Hjmn-book,  irtileb  B«<r.  Welter  Sbirler  rerlMd.  nd  tti*  B 
«M(suliieU7wiitteab7lUv. JenmAUaiLeBdnvlBedbraUrinr. 
gone  Ma  the  "Lrn  OeflioUoK  "  vtth^s  title  "Sab  Onioe  OhiMU"  ftit 
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AMERICAN  BENEFACTORS. 


Bx  Jaius  LAOsnos  BovDon,  LL.B. 


SaAospKABB  makea  Mttrk  Antony  mj  ont  the  dead 
bodj  of  the  IbUmi  Oetor; 

"  The  erfl  that  mea  do  IItob  after  them. 
The  good  li  oft  IntatAd  with  their  boueii'' 

bat  how  mnoh  bettw  it  wonU  be  if  the  oonverse  were 
tnw  I  And  these  haTe  been  in  every  coimtrj  men  to  whom 
the  Shakeeperean  quotation  will  not  appl7  except  by  the 
"rale  of  oontnuies";  men — aj,  and  women  too — whose 
nunei  will  be  oatried  down  to  posterity^  associated  only 
with  the  good  they  did  doriDg  their  lirest  and  of  whom 
ttw  Uttle  evil  of  those  Utos  will  be  entire^  fco^otten. 

Amerioa  has  not  been  poor  in  aooh.  Indeed,  this  negar- 
tin  fonn  of  ttio  atrtemnt  does  not  express  truly  the  fact 
that  while  then  hare  not  been  aa  many  pablio  benefootoxa 


in  oar  ooontry  as  in  those  of  the  Old  World,  still  we  can 
oertainly  be  proud  of  onr  record  of  philanthropists. 

We  shall  not  attempt  in  thia  artiole  to  mentitm  moxe 
than  a  few,  whose  namea  atand  ptominently  above  the 
rest ;  and  as  ednoation  ranka  highest  in  importance,  per- 
haps this  chroniole  may  most  fittingly  begin  with  some 
aooonnt  of  the  founder  of  the  Aster  Library  in  New  York. 
This  inatitation  was  established  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
who  beqneathed  $400,000  "for  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library  in  the  City  of  New  York."  Aster  was  an 
alien,  who  made  this  country  and  city  hia  hom&  He  was 
bom  at  Walldorf,  sear  Heidelberg,  Oermany,  on  July  17th, 
1763.  He  waa  the  yoongest  of  four  sons  of  a  peasant 
toner,  and  passed  his  boyhood  in  laboring  on  his  father'a 
farm.   At  the  age  of  sixteen  ha  joined  an  elder  brother  in 


i 
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Amerioan.  Benef^tors. 


busiDeBS  in  London,  making  mnaical  instrnmenta.  He 
walked  from  his  native  place  to  the  ooast  of  Holland,  and 
there  embarked  for  London  in  a  Datoh  smaok.  He  re- 
mained in  London,  working  indoatrionaly  until  1783,  when, 
a  few  months  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  aigoed 
betweui  England  and  the  United  States,  he  sailed  far 
Baltimore,  carrying  witii  him  a  few  hundred  doQan*  worth 
of  mnsical  instraments  to  dispose  of  on  commissioii.  He 
did  not  reach  Baltimore,  however,  bat  acting  on  the  advioe 
of  a  furrier  whom  be  met  on  the  TOjage,  he  exohonged  his 
mnsical  inetrnments  in  Kew  York  for  fnrs,  with  which  he 
returned  to  London,  where  he  disposed  of  them  at  a  oon- 
Biderable  profit  This  act  was  the  taming  point  of  his 
life,  and  npou  bis  retorn  to  Kew  York  he  established  him- 
self in  the  fur  buainees.  Itus  became  ao  profitable  that  in 
a  few  years  he  was  able  to  send  fun  to  England  in  hia  own 
ships,  which  Inoaght  baok  foreign  artdfdet  which  he  dis- 
posed of  in  this  oonntry. 

He  gradually  expanded  Us  bnsiDess,  and  projected 
colossal  schemes  of  supplyiug  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  fors  from  this  great,  and  at  that  time  lai^ely  unex- 
plored, couatry.  He  established  numerons  trading  posts 
for  furs  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Faoiflo  coast,  making 
a  central  depot  at  the  month  of  the  Columbia  Biver.  He 
intended  to  secure  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a 
station,  and  then  supply  also  the  Ohinese  and  Indian 
market*  with  fur&  In  1811  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  in 
Oregtm,  was  founded.  An  eridenoe  of  his  foresi^tedneis 
in  bnsinesB  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  making  his  cal- 
onlationB  for  this  grand  scheme,  he  expected  to  oany  on 
the  bnabikess  at  an  outlay  only  for  the  first  ten  years,  and 
for  the  sacoeeding  ten  years  with  only  unprofitable 
returns,  but  after  that  at  a  profil  of  at  least  one  million 
dollars  annually. 

He  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  New  York  real 
estate,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  make  his  descend- 
ants among  the  richest  of  our  country.  He  always  lived 
in  New  York,  and  when  he  died,  on  March  29th,  1818,  hie 
fortone  was  estimated  at  920,000,000:  The  poor  Oennan 
peasant  had  become  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  New  World, 
and  entirely  throngh  his  own  industry  and  bnainees  saga- 
city. His  will  contained  many  private  and  public  bequests, 
one  of  which  was  the  sum  of  S50JOOO  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  Walldorf ,  ■  his  native  village.  But  the  library 
which  bears  his  name  will  always  be  his  proudest  mona- 
ment  The  will  in  the  bequest  establishing  it  provided 
for  a  board  of  eleven  trustees,  which  should  have  its 
government,  and  in  whoee  hands  should  be  placed  aU  the 
property  and  effects  of  the  library,  with  power  to  invest 
funds,  expend  them,  and  manage  all  aflbira  connected  with 
the  institntion.  Among  the  first  tmatees  named  in  the 
will,  were  William  B.  Asjor,  Washington  Irving,  Fitsr 
Greene  Halleck,  Joseph  O.  C<^weU,  the  Mayor  ^f  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  State,  and  five 
other  gentlemen. 

The  site  of  the  bnilding  was  selected  by  Mr.  Astor  and 
designated  in  his  wiil-^a  lot  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Lafayette  Place,  8U  feet  front  by  120  feet  in  depth.  Ten 
years  before  his  death.  Mr.  Aator  had  pnrohased  a  number 
of  vcdomes,  having  this  libriury  then  in  his  mind.  In  May, 
1848,  two  months  after  the  decease  of  the  donor,  the 
trusteee  met  and  organized  the  inatitatlon  by  the  appdnt- 
ment  of  Dr.  Oogsweli  as  aaperintendent,  who  sailed  for 
Europe  in  the  Autumn  to  purchase  books  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000.  A  second  a^d  third  visit  wwe  made,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  increased  to  70,000,  with  which  the 
first  building  was  opened  January  9th,  1854.  The  in- 
crease of  volumes  soon  demanded  more  room,  and  a  second 
building  was  erected,  connected  with  the  first  These  two 


bufldings  were  capacious  enough  to  hold  200,000  volomea. 
The  second  building  was  opened  September  Ist,  1859.  having 
been  erected  on  a  donation  of  laud  and  money  from  WQ- 
Uam  B.  Astor,  son  of  the  founder,  who  in  December,  1866^ 
made  a  Inrthor  donation  of  $50,000  to  the  librsry.  In  1880 
a  third  building  was  erected,  having  been  itmnd  neoenaiy 
to  ao«>inmodate  the  rapidly  increasing  volomea.  Tike  same 
style  of  architecture  was  followed,  and  the  third  building 
so  joined  with  the  two  others  as  to  form  one  large  struo- 
tpre.  The  library  now  is  195  feet  front,  with  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  and  has  a  capaci^  for  nearly  350,000  volumes. 
The  library  coutains  no  duplicates,  and  but  a  very  few 
works  of  fiction,  only  suoh  as  are  included  in  the  complete 
works  of  standard  authors,  so  that  this  is  especially  a 
library  for  the  student  Every  department  of  literature^ 
except  fiotion,  is  well  represented,  and  the  works  ai  the 
besi  writers  of  the  w(»dd,  and  in  sll  laagoage^  are  to  be 
found  on  the  sbelves. 

It  is  certainly  a  subject  of  gratifloatioQ  to  the  tHaaem  of 
New  York  that  the  members  of  one  family  should,  through 
three  generations  (the  last  addition  having  been  given  by  the 
grandson  of  the  founder),  have  had  the  inclination  to  cre- 
ate, Tnaifjtftiti  and  augment  a  library  of  reference  ia 
scholars  and  students  anch  as  the  Astor  Library  now  is 
and  most  continue  to  be  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
future  generations  of  the  As  tors  may  continue  the  work 
thus  begun  and  carried  on  so  faithfully  and  so  sueoessfnlfy. 

Turning  now  from  literature  to  soienos,  we  note  nszk 
the  Astnmomioal  Observatory  at  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  founded 
lb.  H.  H.  Warner,  a  citizen  of  Bochester,  not  yrt 
forty  years  old.  but  who  has  already  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  through  successful  business  enterprise.  Mr.  W«i> 
ner's  most  prominent  p^sonal  characteristic  is  energy ; 
and  everything  he  undertakes  is  prosecuted  with  an  in- 
domitable push,  such  as  is  seen  nowhere  but  in  America. 

The  observatory  ia  undoubtedly  the  finest  private  obeerr- 
atory  in  the  world.  Exclusive  of  the  telesoope,  it  cml 
950^000.  Daring  the  past  flf^  years  Amerimn  astral- 
omera  have  made  ve^  great  stride  in  the  troi^  of  dis- 
covery. The  separatum  of  Biela's  ounst  into  two  parts 
was  first  noted  in  this  country.  Professor  Hale^  of  the 
Washington  Obeervatory,  was  the  discoverer  of  the  two 
moons  which  accompany  M^ra — one  of  the  finest  achieve, 
ments  of  the  present  century.  In  1848  Professor  Bosd 
found  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  in  1850  tbs 
transparent  ring  of  the  same  planet,  while  Frofeason 
Watson  and  Swift  discovered  three  intca-litovnrial  jdan* 
eta  in  1876.  In  addition  to  these  most  notable  disooreria^ 
over  cme  thousand  double  and  triple  atara — many  of  them 
the  fipe4  in  ^  entire  oaial(^;ae  of  these  Inminariei ;  mote 
tium  fifty  astexmdi^  and  fifteen  comets— have  been  Inoagbl 
to  the  attenticm  of  Gaa  world  through  fhe  reseaidi  and  hi- 
dustry  of  American  astronomers.  This  is  a  leoord  of 
which  this  nation  may  well  be  proud. 

The  new  telescope  for  the  Warner  observatory  wiH  be 
twenty-two  feet  in  length,  with  a  lens  of  sixteen  inches 
diameter,  making  it  third  in  size  of  the  telesoopes  now  io 
use.  It  is  to  have  some  new  appliances  in  its  mountiBg^ 
BO  that  it  will  most  readily  sweep  the  heavens  even  to  the 
horizcm.  The  general  plan  of  the  building  ia  admifshly 
arranged  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  raaidenoe,  a  large  reoeptiou-zooni,  eiqiarimeot* 
ing-room,  etc.,  while  the  tower  is  reached  by  apsiMiflw 
elevator. 

This  observatory  is  created  especially  for  the  diitia- 
gniahed  astronomer,  Professw  Lewis  Swift,  who  will  giv0 
his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  institution,  althou^  it 
will  be  devoted  primarily  to  discovery,  rather  tluut  to 
record.   Professor  Swgtg^^^^oi^j(3j^^ 
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Cemtjt  N.  Y.,  and  was  one  of  a  numerous  familj.  His 
lather,  Geaecal  Svif^  vas  among  ita  earlj  aettlen,  and, 
like  aU  pioneeo,  forced  to  praotioe  great  eoonomj.  Set- 
tUng  on  a  form,  he*ahared  its  labors  vith  his  sons.  Bat 
ibe  misfortnna  of  a  Inoksn  leg  ooming  upon  joong  JMwia, 
unfitted  him  for  the  labcv  of  a  &rmer,  and  was  tbe  means 
of  his  being  sent  to  school,  and  thus  be  received  a  better 
education  than  bis  brothers. 

From  his  father  he  inherited  a  liking  for  astronomy, 
vhiob  mature  reading  caused  him  to  derelop  into  a  life 
pnrpose.  He  constrnoted,  nnaided,  his  first  telescope  (a 
three-inoh  instrument),  whiob  ms,  not  long  afterward, 
shattered  by  a  careless  servant,  and  which  was  raooeeded 
bj  a  foar-and-one-half-iDoh  object  glass.  With  this  tele- 
aeope  he  made  all  his  discoTeriea.  He  has  discovered  four 
comets  (lor  three  of  which  he  has  xeoeiTed  valoable  gold 
medals  bom  the  Oonrt  of  Austria),  and  at  the  total  aolar 
eclipse  of  July  29,  1878,  he  had  the  good  f ortone  to  dia- 
Oover  two  new  planets  interiw  to  the  orbit  M  Bferoory.  I 

In  April,  1879,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Bojal 
Astronomical  Society  of  England ;  in  the  following  Jun^ 
he  reoeiTed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhilMophy  from  the 
TJoiTerai^  of  Boohester ;  and  in  1880,  the  Ameriean  Aaso- 
ciati<m  for  the  Advanoemmt  of  Soienoe  added  his  name  to 
its  list  of  members. 

ftotessor  Swift  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker,  though 
he  has  pnnned  his  stndiea  hitherto  in  the  ,t»oo  of  great 
diffionltiea ;  but  the  long  lane  seems  at  last  to  have  had  a 
tamin^b  stnd  the  pleasant  vbta  of  imioored  tacflities 
stands  before  him.  His  reputation  as  an  advanced  astron- 
omer has  been  gracefully  reoogaized  by  the  leading  as- 
tronomers and  astronomical  societies  of  the  Old  World. 
While,  with  exceedingly  limited  facilities,  the  results  of  his 
*<  star-gazing  "  have  brought  him  muoh  honor  in  the  past, 
his  future  study  in  the  Warner  Observatwy  will  nndoubt* 
ediy  add  immensely  to  his  present  distinction.  What  he 
has  dona  with  a  {our-aQd*a-half*iDoh  telescope,  may  be 
taken  as  a  promise  of  what  be  will  do  with  a  lens  of 
uxteen  inohea  diameter. 

The  Hst  of  bene&otors  who  have  especially  encooraged 
edenoe  ia  particularly  brightened  by  the  name  of  James 
Lick,  of  GaJifomia. 

PenD^lvaxiia  was  honored  by  her  Giilard.  She  is  also 
honored  again  by  having  prodaoed  a  James  Lick.  France 
has  the  credit  of  the  former's  nstivity  ;  but  Pennsylvania 
fostered  and  developed  him,  and  on  her  n&re  bestowed  his 
beuebctiona  It  was  reserved  to  the  yoang  and  vigorous 
State  of  Oalif<wnia  to  nnrtnre  the  latter,  uid  she  has 
reaped  the  benefits. 

James  IJek  was  ban  in  Frederioksbnrg,  iPa.,  Aagnst 
ItSth,  1796.  IBm  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  emigrated  to  America  in  time  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
the  Bevolution.  His  father  was  a  Fennsylvaniaa  by  birth. 
James  had  but  meagre  educational  advantages,  receiving 
only  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  which  in  those 
days  were,  perhaps,  models  of  strict  discipline,  but  want- 
ing in  ezcellenoe. 

When  yet  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  employed  by  an  organ- 
m&ker  at  Hanover,  and  with  him  learned  the  first  prin- 
d^sa  of  the  trade  he  afterward  foUowM.  In  1819  he  was 
gmat  a  sitnaiion  in  a  prominent  piano  factory  at  Balti- 
non,  Uaryhmd.  The  following  year  he  was  attracted  to 
Boenos  Ayres  by  the  inducements  that  country  offered  to 
enterprise  and  the  advantages  it  afforded  for  money-mak- 
ing. There  his  ability  as  a  shrewd  speculator  and  sharp 
finander  manifested  itself,  and  after  a  sojourn  of  about 
twelve  years  be  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000.  tJpon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  determined 
to  start  a  piano  manufactory,  and  with  this  object  in  view 


leased  certain  property  for  the  purpose.  This  noti<a  was 
immediately  abandoned,  and  he  purchased  a  large  invdee 
of  pianos  and  returned  with  them  to  Buenos  ji^res. 

We  next  find  him  at  Valparaiso,  Ghili,  engaged  in  piano- 
nuking.  He  rsmained  there  lor  some  UroBt  and  then  on- 
berked  Iot  Fern,  where  he  was  oonstantly  engaged  in  the 
same  bnsineas  fw  ten  or  eleven  yens.  While  there,  jnat 
previooi  to  ■•  ccmtemplaied  visit  to  Oalifomia,  his  work- 
men deserted  him  and  went  to  Mexico,  This  left  him  iu 
quite  a  dilflmma,  as  he  had  a  number  of  contracts  for 
pianos  yet  unfilled,  vrhen  his  workmen  went  away,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  other  expericDoed  me- 
chanics. He,  howevw,  determined  not  to  throw  up  the 
contracts,  and  instead  of  making  the  journey  be  had  antici- 
pated, applied  himself  to  the  task  of  finishing  the  instru- 
ments.  THaa  cost  him  two  years  of  hard  labor. 

In  18i7  Ur.  Llok  anivad  in  San  FranoiBea  He  took 
with  him  |80lO0Q.  He  looked  about  him  for  some 
profitable  investment  His  twmer  experience  in  new 
localities  served  him  well  here.  In  prospect,  he  saw  San 
Francisco  Bay  floating  a  vast  commercial  fleet.  The  bare 
and  desolate  sand-hills  of  the  peninsula  his  imagination 
covered  with  beautiful  dw^Iings  and  well-kept  streets. 
The  water<f^nt  he  pictured  as  noiaj  with  the  turmoil  of 
tradsL  With  thia  lively  view  before  him,  he  bought  Uxgfi 
tracts  ef  suburban  real  estate,  which  oonld  then  be  obtained 
1m  a  nominal  sum,  and  also  invested  large^  in  the  most 
deairaUe  bnrinan  lots.  Ala^  lotat  the  oomer  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Jackson  Streets  he  pnndiased  for  95,000;  and 
shortly  afterward  sold  a  part  of  it  to  Duncan,  Sherman  & 
Go.  for  C80.00a  The  jear  following  his  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  (18^),  the  gold  excitement  broke  oat.  While 
almost  every  one  was  off  to  the  mines,  Mr.  Lick  remained 
in  the  city  purchasing  real  estata  All  these  transactions 
Were  performed  quietly,  and  even  after  San  Francisco  had 
attained  an  enviable  rank  as  a  city,  his  intimate  associates 
could  not  tell  the  extent  of  his  purchases.  During  those 
bnstling  timee  there  ware  in  the  oity  many  of  that  okus  of 
hmd-grabbers  known  as  "aqnatters.**  With  these  iSx. 
lick  had  ecmsidwable  trouble^  At  one  time  he  kept  men 
employed  at  920  per  night,  guarding  his  property  from 
their  encroachments. 

San  Jofi^,  by  reason  of  its  location  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  had  been,  previous  to  thia  time,  a 
town  of  more  importance  than  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Lick 
turned  thither..  He  purchased  a  favorable  mill  site  and 
proceeded  to  erect  a  large  flouring  mill.  Persons  who 
were  oracles  of  wisdom,  laughed  at  his  project.  He,  how- 
ever, kept  his  own  oonnsel  and  toiled  tm  at  his  stmo- 
tUA  The  prhidpal  part  of  the  woodwork  was  built  of 
mahogany.  The  wh<da  edifice  was  a  perfect  model  of 
mechanical  skill  and  wrakmanship^  It  was  made  on  fbe 
most  substantial  plan.  The  coat  when  completed  amounted 
to  9200,000.  The  finish  and  ornamental  work  was  not  aor- 
passed  iu  the  palatial  drawing-room.  Some  one  facetiously 
spoke  of  it  as  LieJ^t  fo^l/i  uid  this  title  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  until  it  became  its  historical  sobriqnet 
Notwithstanding  the  jeata  and.  witti<Hsms  this  mill  pro- 
voked, it  did  torn  out  first-class  flour,  and  commanded  tiie 
respect  of  every  good  housewife  whose  pride  was  to  set 
before  her  guest  whiter  and  lighter  biscuits  thftn  her 
aspirhig  neighbor. 

It  baa  beOT  said  that  Mr.  Lick  had  private  reasons  fat 
building  the  structure  in  so  expensive  a  style.  Bumor  in- 
timated that  at  a  very  remote  period  in  his  life,  when  he 
was  but  a  boy,  and  almost  penniless,  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  a  rich  mUIer  who  had  an  accomplished  and  beautifnl 
daughter.  Mr.  Lick,  it  is  said,  became  infatuated  with 
her  and  aspired  to  her  hand^^g^d  wpgt  ^^^f^  to 
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the  old  genilemBU  the  Bt^te  of  his  fedii^  and  the  height 
of  bis  ambition.  The  old  miller  treated  his  orertorea  jest- 
ingly, and  taunted  the  yonng  aspirant  of  his  -poyeitj.  This 
was  a  Bevere  wound  to  his  senaitiTe  nature,  and  be  yowed 
openly  that  the  time  wonld  oome  whoa  he  would  bnild  a 


The  Idok  House,  on  Hontgomazy  Street,  wbioh  hat  for 
so  long  commanded  the  patronage  of  the  fashionaUe  lod 
wealthy  public,  was  built  by  him.  The  principal  feature 
of  attraction  in  this  building  is  its  magnifloent  dining^iaU. 

Mr.  Idok  was  Texy  nnostentalioua  in  hi>  demaanot.  He 
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mill  of  his  own  that  would  so  much  surpass  that  of  the 
old  gentleman,  as  to  bar  all  oomparison. 

Whether  this  be  but  an  idle  mmor,  or  bas  a  shade  of 
tmtb  aboat  it,  it  certainly  shows  the  disposition  of  the  man 
— to  do  anything  he  nndertook.  Perseverance  and  great 
industry  have  been  his  leading  traits.  He  tenaciously 
olnng  to  any  plaunble  undertaking  until  he  aooomplished 
hiaobjeot 


usually  occupied  a  plain  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Lick  Htwi* 
He  rather  shunned  society,  and  rarely  took  part  in,  or 
even  attended,  any  public  reception,  banquet,  or  eelart 
social  gathering.  He  was  retiring  in  disposition,'  and  hid 
simple  habits.  There  were  no  modem  luiuriea  in  h» 
living.  All  he  sought  was  modest  comfort  He  was  dig- 
nified and  gentlemuily  in  manner,  and  in  oonTeisatKm  w» 
oond»  and  brieL  ^xim^^^^^^f^D^t^ 


unto 
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maodiDeH;  ha  perfected  hia  plana  vithoat  oonsalting 
107  one^  and  gave  personal  attention  to  their  exeontton. 
Bit  gnutdfather  enjoyed  unusual  longevity  —  having 
lired  to  the  ripe  age  of  101  years  —  from  whom  Mr. 
Udc  DO  donbt  inherited  hia  atrong  oonatitntion.  For 
A  Ib¥  yean,  hovever,  previooa  to  hia  death,  he  had  been 
in  bad  health,  and  was  oooflned  oloselj  to  hia  room. 


oeeded  five  million  dollara,  to  variona  pnblio  inatitntiona  of 
art,  Boience  and  bemevolenoe. 

The  fall  control  of  the  property — its  diaposal  and  the 
distribntitm  of  the  money  realized  from  it — waa  Tested 
in  the  tmateea.  Some  large  aales  had  been  made  1^ 
them,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  forward  in 
perfect  compli&noe  to  the  letter  of  the  deed,  when  the 
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Sr.  Lick  waa  so  anooeeatol  in  bnainess  that  he  amasaed 
>  large  fortane.  Feeling  that  In  the  natnral  comae  of 
cTotti  bat  tew  years  of  life  at  most  would  be  spared  to 
lam,  he  wisdy  chose  to  attend  to  the  desired  distribution 
of  lui  property  peraonolly,  not  leaving  ita  adjnatment  to 
be  quibbled  over  in  the  courts. 

Sy  *  tmst  deed  dated  July  16th,  1874,  in  which  five  of 
^  BiMl  pcominent  dUzena  were  appointed  trustees,  he 
^Mathed  property,  Uie  aggregate  value  of  which  ex- 


following  oommnnioation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees :  „ 

••  BaK  FBAHdBOO,  March  Mth,  18TB. 
"  Xesbbs.  Thob.  H.  Sblbt.  D.  0.  Hiuji,  HnraT  M.  Newhall,  Wil- 
uah  Altokd,  Qeow  H.  Howud,  Jakk  Ona  aitd  Jobs  0.  Earl. 

"  GaBTLnreK :  When  I  executed  tba  InBtmment  f  o  which  you 
are  named  ns  my  traBtees,  I  sapposed  I  had  a  very  short  time  to 
live,  and  that  It  my  iateoHoos  of  foandlnfc  an  obeervatory  and 
other  public  InatltutlODa  were  ever  to  be  oarried  out.  It  would  be 
through  you.  I  vaa  therefore  Induced,  hftstlly  and  without  due  and 
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fwoper  ooiuldeiatloii,  to  floneota  the  tJOBtnmmt  mtemi  to.  It  fs 
still  my  Intention,  and  ever  yriH  be,  to  oarry  oat  the  general  pur- 
poees  therein  expteaaed ;  bnt  I  now  find,  npon  a  cool  and  oaxetni 
Btady  of  the  prOTlstonB  of  that  iBStrnment,  which  my  ImprOTed 
healUi  baa  enabled  me  to  make,  that  there  are  many  and  aerlous 
mis  takes  and  eirors  of  detail  In  it  which  ought  to  be  oorrected- 
One  of  the  most  Berions  of  these  Is,  that  by  the  terms  of  said  1q- 
etmment,  the  exeoutfon  of  the  great  works  which  I  have  contam- 
plated  Is  vlrtoally  postponed  until  after  my  death— a  result  that 
X  certainly  never  intended.  Another  aerloaa  objection  is  that 
some  of  the  beneflolarlea  (whose  olaima  npon  me  I  perhaps  did 
not  sofflolenUy  oooslder)  have  declined  to  aoeept  Its  terms,  and 
this  fact,  as  I  am  advised,  wUl  Indefinitely  delay.  U  not  entirely 
jnevent,  the  carrying  out  of  the  {dans,  for  the  ezeonti^m  of  whleh 
yon  were  appointed  my  trostses  and  agents. 

"  T7nder  the  oiroumatsnoes,  and  as  Z  deelre  while  I  atlU  live  to 
see  the  works  contemplated  at  least  started,  and  as  I  am  advised 
and  am  entirely  satlsfled  that  the  instrument  referred  to  does  not 
and  cannot  accomplish  the  porposes  desired  by  the  public,  as 
well  as  myself,  I  respectfully  ask  yon,  and  each  of  yon,  to  resign 
or  to  revest  in  me  the  subject  of  the  trust,  so  that  by  the  ezecntlon 
of  other  papras  better  calculated  to  carry  out  my  plans,  the  works 
oontemplated  from  the  beginning  may  at  once  be  oommenced  and 
carried  on  to  oompletton  without  dday. 

"  I  request  you  not  to  sell  any  more  of  Oie  property  Included 
la  my  deed  of  trost,  and  I  b^  of  you  the  favor  to  answer  this 
commnnloatlOB  Immediately. 

"  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  etc.,        Jaaa  Lice." 

The  letter  explains  itself.  Three  days  later,  a  oomplete 
revooation  of  the  fcmsfc  dead  was  flled  with  the  recorder. 

Thia  aotioii  elidted  much  onfaTOrable  oomment  from 
the  pnbUfl  and  the  preaa^  yet  Mb  Idok'a  determination  vw 
not  altered. 

On  the  2l8t  of  September,  1876,  another  trast  deed  was 

exeonted,  in  which  Richard  S.  Floyd,  Faxon  D,  Atherton, 
Sr.,  Bernard  D.  Morphy,  John  H.  Lick  and  John  Night- 
ingale were  appointed  tmstees.  It  bequeathed  as  follows : 
To  the  Begents  of  the  XJniTersity  of  California  S700,000 
were  beqaeathed  for  the  erection  and  mointenanoe  of  a 
"more  powerful  telescope  than  has  erer  been  ooDstmoted,** 
with  a  snitable  observatory  and  baildings,  to  be  called  the 
"Lick  Astronomical  Department  of  the  Univeraity  of 
Ofliifomia." 

Tta  the  founding  of  a  K>ho61  of  medhanioal  art  for  edn- 
oating  males  aad'temales  in  the  practical  arts  of  life,  snob 
as  work  in  wood,  iron,  stone  and  all  the  metala,  to  be  named 
the  "California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,"  and  located 
nt  San  Francisco,  $640,000  wen  donated. 

For  the  erection  and  maintaioing  of  free  public  baths 
in  San  Francisco,  8160,000  were  given. 

For  the  erection  of  a  bronze  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Francis  Soott  Keys,  anthor  of  the  song  **  Star-Spangjed 
Banner,"  $60,000  were  bequeathed. 

For  a  group  of  bronze  statnaxy  lepresentlng,  hf  ap- 
pn^ate  designst  the  hiatoiy  of  Oalifomia*  and  to  be 
placed  at  the  Nev  Otty  Hall  in  San  Francisco,  $100,000 
were  set  aside. 

For  the  erection  of  an  orphan  asylum  in  or  near  the 
City  of  San  Joe^  California,  to  be  free  to  aS,  of  whatever 
nationality,  sect  or  creed,  $25,000  were  apportioned. 

There  were  also  bequeathed  to  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  San  fVancisco,  $2,600  ;  to  the  Mechanics*  Inetl- 
tnte.  Ban  Franoisoo,  $10,000 ;  to  the  Society  for  Freven- 
tion  oi  Grudt^  to  Animah^  $10,000 ;  to  found  an  institu- 
tion  called  the  "  Old  Ladies*  Home^'*  $100,000 ;  and  to  the 
"Ladies*  Froteotton  and  Belief  Sooiety,"  Sao  Frandsoo* 
•25,00a 

To  the  California  Aoaden^  of  Sciences  and  to  the  Soci- 
ety of  California  Pioneers  he  bequeathed  the  remainder  of 
his  valuable  property. 

After  all  the  bequests  were  made,  except  that  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Society  of  Pioneers,  he  reserved 
to  himself  ttx  the  term  of  his  natural  life  the  use  and  oc- 


olnsive  management  of  his  homestead  property  at  San 
Jos^  bat  at  his  decease  this  also  went  to  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Society  of  California  Pio* 
neers.  After  discharging  the  trusts  and  making  the  pay* 
ments  mentioned,  the  reridne  of  the  proeaeds  of  all  the 
property  was  given  in  equal  proportions  to  the  CaUfnnia 
Aoaden^  of  Scieneea  and  the  Society  of  CaUfomia  Pio- 
neers, to  be  expended  by  them  respectively  in  the  ernstiim 
of  buildings,  and  after  that  in  the  purchase  of  a  lilsaty, 
natural  specimens,  chemical  and  philosophical  ai^jarato^ 
rare  and  curious  things  useful  in  the  advanoemeot  of  sd- 
enoe,  and  generally  in  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  tite 
societies. 

Before  the  deed  was  made  Mr.  Lick  had  already  given 
to  these  societies  each  a  lot  80  x  276  feet  on  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets.  The  lot  of  the  Academy  fronts  eighty 
feet  on  Market  Stne^  and  Hut  <d  tiie  Fitmeers  efg^  on 
Fourth  Street^  the  rear  ends  of  the  lots  meetings  and 
leaving  the  ooiner  between  for  other  purposea.  It  vu 
Mr.  Liok'a  intention  that  the  buildings  of  the  societies 
be  erected  on  these  lots.  It  was  estimated  that  the  lot  be- 
longing to  the  Academy  was  worth  from  $200,000  to 
$250,000.  It  was  also  supposed  that  the  residue  of  the 
property  which  was  bequeathed  to  these  societies  would 
amount  to  from  31,000,000  to  $1,500,000  to  each.  With 
this  magnificent  endowment  the  California  Academy  of 
Soiences  has  probably  the  best  financial  oondition  of  any 
soientifio  societj  in  the  United  States. 

His  son,  John  Henry  Uck— whose  name  appeared  as  one 
of  the  tmstees— leoeived  as  bis  portion  $16(^000,  and 
$20,000  were  set  apart  for  the  erection  of  granite  monu- 
ments to  four  of  his  near  relations. 

The  name  of  James  Lick  will  ever  be  revered  by  Gali- 
fomians,  and  his  memory  will  not  fade.  He  died  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  October  let,  1876. 

In  1852,  the  Albany  University  was  established,  compre- 
hending a  series  of  practical,  professional  and  acientiflo 
Bchods.  As  a  part  of  the  enterprise  it  ma  resolved  to 
eetaUiah  an  astronomioal  observabwy.  General  Stqdiaa 
Van  Beiuselaer  offered  a  dmiation  of  several  aorea  of  land 
near  the  northern  limits  of  the  Oity  of  Albany*  affwdiog 
an  excellent  site  for  the  contemplated  building;  Hn. 
Blandina  Dudley,  a  lady  dlBtingniahed  for  her  domestie 
virtues,  her  wealth  and  her  enlightened  spirit,  gave  toward 
the  building  the  sum  of  $13,000,  and  ooutribntions  from 
several  Albany  gentlemen  raised  this  amount  to  $26,000. 
The  building  was  begun  in  the  Spring  of  1863,  npon  a 
plan  designed  by  Professor  Mitchell,  and  was  erected 
onder  the  supervision  of  Professor  PoUns.  Hie  gcoood 
plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  eroBs,  84  Uelt  ul 
fnmt  by  72  in  depth.  The  oentre  room  is  38  fast  aqoare, 
the  east  and  west  wings,  which  are  used  for  mwidian  in- 
struments, are  each  23  feet  square,  with  the  usual  openings 
in  the  meridians.  The  south  wing  is  40  feet  sqnsn^ 
divided  into  a  library  room,  two  computing  rooms,  and 
other  small  rooms  for  the  magnetic  appatatns  for  ieo(»d- 
ing  the  observations.  The  equatorial  room,  which  is  in 
the  second  story,  is  of  a  circular  form,  24  feet  in  diameter, 
the  tower  revolving  on  iron  balls. 

In  the  Summer  of  1866  Mn.  Dudley  olSnred  to  famish 
the  requisite  means  fw  proouring  a  belranuter  of  the  meat 
approved  omurtmction,  and  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coming  oob- 
tributed  toward  procuring  the  meridian  oinde,  a  tnuiitt 
instmment  and  an  astronomioal  clock. 

Mrs.  Dudley  was  the  daughter  of  Bntgers  Bleet^er,  and 
was  married  in  July,  1809,  to  Charles  Edward  Dudley. 
State  Senator,  and  Mayor  of  Albany.  He  died  in  18^ 
Her  gifts  to  the  Dudley  Observatory  were  as  a  memoRsl 
to  her  husband.   She  ^u^^l^grji^^r^^ 
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total  Mnotmt  of  her  gUts  aggre^ted  more  than  $105,000, 
d  Thieh  S70,000  wua  inveated  as  a  permanent  fond  for  the 
mppott  of  the  itutitntion.  She  died  fall  ol  yean  and 
honor,  bnt  her  name  vill  erer  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  moat  libenl  of  the  American  benefaotoEi. 

!D)e  late  Oommodoie  Oomeliaa  VanderbilVs  name  waa 
— wriat^d  largely  with  works  of  philanthropy,  though  the 
gnater  nomber  of  people  are  apt  to  look  upon  him  rim- 
1^7  aa  a  tnooeefol  ^eoolator  end  atook  gambler.  Bat  aa 
kngaa  the  Charoh  of  the  Straogera  in  New  York  and  the 
Vanderbilt  Uoiveraity  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  endare,  this 
duo's  memory  will  remain.  The  Obnroh  of  the  Strangers, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  commodore  gave  it  to  the 
Ber.  Dr.  a  F.  Deems,  haa  been  f  ally  detaUed  in  the  &vs- 
siT  Maoazih^  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  The 
Umrenity  owes  its  (oigin  to  a  meeting  about  ten  years 
sgD  of  some  of  the  lea^g  ministers  and  laymen  of  tiie 
Bbthodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch  Soath,  in  OonTention  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  order  to  devise  a  plan  for  promoting 
the  higher  edocation  of  the  people.  The  War  and  its 
results  had  left  all  the  Soathem  colleges  in  a  crippled  or 
eoUspaed  eonditimi.  Their  endowments  were  swept  away 
snd  many  of  their  buildings  were  in  rain&  A  compre- 
heBHTe  plan  was  formed,  and  a  oharter  obtained  for  a 
central  nniversity.  The  project  langnished  for  some  time 
for  want  of  money,  until  Oommodore  Yandarbilt  oame 
toward*  nnaated  and  unsolicited,  with  an  oflbr  to  oon- 
tribute  tiie  neceaaary  fnndsL  The  donatioi  waa  made 
thraogh  Biobop  HcTyeire^  ol  NaahTille,  in  March,  1872. 
Ths  amount  was  half  a  milli«i  of  d<^Iara,  to  which  the 
gnecous  donor  iJterward  added  another  hundred  thousand 
in  ocder  to  more  folly  carry  out  the  scheme^  One  half  of 
tins  sum  was  to  be  expended  in  buildings,  apparatas,  etc., 
sod  the  other  half  to  be  kept  perpetually  as  an  endow- 
ment. 

The  gronnds  of  the  UniTersity  are  aitnated  a  mile  from 
ttie  westatn  limits  of  the  01^  of  Nashvillek  Tenn.,  and  oon- 
nt  of  70  aorea  lying  in  an  oblong  reotangla  The  main 
ainutnrs  in  built  upon  a  slight  eleration.  The  style  is 
Gotiiie  of  the  ttiirteenth  oentury,  ezoept  the  root  The 
hnadth  is  180  feet,  the  depth  184  feet  The  shape  is 
emclform.  The  basement  is  of  heavy  coursed  stone* 
wodE,  and  is  13  feet  high,  showing  9  feet  above  the  ground 
lerdL  The  three  stories  of  brick  are  respectively  16,  15 
and  14  feet  high ;  the  towers  160  feet,  the  aoatbem  one 
bring  designed  for  a  dock.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William 
(X  Smith,  formwly  of  Fetwsburg,  Ta.,  now  a  resident  of 
Haahvillflb  The  building  is  well  supplied  with  all  of  the 
beat  modera  improvemento  for  lighting,  heating  and  ven- 
tilation. The  arrangemoits  for  lecture-rooms,  library, 
anasnm,  ohapel,  offices,  eta,  is  admirmble.  In  the  base- 
ment are  apartments  for  chemistry  and  pbysioal  science, 
with  fnmaoes  and  fo^ee  for  teaching  the  practioe  a>  wdl 
as  tiie  thetny  of  varions  analyses., 

On  other  portions  of  the  grounds  are  a  number  of  neat 
sad  omnfortable  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  fvofessors 
■ad  their  fomilies,  and  two  other  buildings  which  were 
pordiased  with  the  gr6unda.  One  of  these,  an  old  fiunily 
aansica),  is  used  for  the  Biblical  students. 

The  UniTani^  is  not  conducted  on  the  domdtoiy  pl«n. 
The  atndenii  board  in  private  bmilies^  thus  having  the 
ntnuning  and  refining  influences  of  domestic  life  and 
Inaij  aasodatiwM,  The  branches  cS  study  indude  medi- 
eal,  literary  and  soientiflo  departments.  Daring  the  past 
yw  the  University  has  had  632  students. 

Daniel  Drew,  ''old  XJnole  Dan1>"  as  he  was  familiarly 
(■lied,  is  another  instanoe  of  a  stock  speculator  devoting  a 
porticm  of  his  wealth  to  the  purposes  of  religious  ednca- 
lin.  He  was  bcwn  in  ttie  little  town  of  Gsrmel,  in  Pnt- 


nam  Oonnty,  N.  Y. ,  in  the  year  1797,  and  died  in  New  York 
City,  September  18th,  1879,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  His 
first  occupation  was  with  a  traveling  caravan.  Next  he 
worited  on  a  farm,  then  he  became  a  cattle-drovo:,  and 
thai  kept  a  tayetn  for  six  or  seven  yeaia.  At  twenfy-three 
years  of  age  he  married,  and  when  about  thir^  years  old 
he  entered  the.  business  of  steamboating  on  the  Hudson 
Biver,  in  which  he  made  a  large  fortune.  From  this  he 
got  into  banking,  and  finally  into  speculating  in  stocks,  in 
which,  eventually,  he  lost  his  entire  fortune  and  died  a 
poor  man. 

Bat  during  his  prosperous  days  he  did  two  acts  which 
place  him  in  our  list  of  American  beoefaotors.  The  one, 
he  built  a  handsome  Methodist  Ohurch  near  his  native 
home,  aad  endowed  it  with  $1,000  a  year ;  and  the  other, 
he  established  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  at  an  expense  of  S260,00&  He  waa  a  tmatee  in 
numeroos  benevolent  institutions,  to  which  he  gave  liber- 
ally, including  the  "Wesleyau  University,  the  Ooncrad 
Biblical  Institute  and  the  Troy  University. 

The  City  of  New  Ywk  has  at  least  two  hospitals  which 
are  eutirdy  the  result  o^f  individual  gift :  the  Presbyter- 
ian Hospital,  which  will  ever  be  the  proudest  monument 
of  the  late  James  LSnox,  and  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and 
Homceopathic  College -at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  endowed  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  Keep, 
as  a  lastii^  memcnial  to  her.  husband.  The  Ijenox  Li- 
brary, ohuiered  in  1870,  is  also  the  generous  gift  of  Mr. 
Lenox  to  the  city.  It  is  noticeable  as  oontaining,  with- 
out exoeption,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  oollection  of 
Bibles  in  the  world. 

James  Lenox  waa  bom  in  New  York  City,  on  August 
19tb,  1800.  After  graduating  from  Columbia  College,  and 
comideting  the  study  of  law,  he  entered  his  father's  counU 
ing-hons^  where  he  was  matured  by  the  experianoes  of 
business  Uf& 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired  from  business, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  speoial  studies  and  to  works  of 
Chriirtian  benevolence  and  phibuithropy.  No  man  ever 
lived  who  was  more  universally  esteemed,  or  whose  death 
was  more  sincerely  regretted.  He  was  a  man  of  singular 
purity  of  life,  and  of  such  high  character  and  unblemished 
reputation  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  whole  com- 
mnni^.  With  a  large  fortune  at  command,  he  was  the 
benefactor  of  every  good  work. 

It  beoomes  us  to  mention  that  the  idea  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  was  purely  his  own  conception  ;  he  ma- 
tured the  whole  plan  and  arrangement  before  be  communi- 
cated the  thought  to  others ;  he  selected  the  gentlemai 
whom  he  whdied  to  be  assodated  with  him  in  the  enter- 
prise and  addMBsing  a  note  to  eadi,  he  adced  if  they 
would  consent  to  beoome  directors  of  such  an  institution, 
and  to  signify  their  assent  by  meeting  him  at  a  given  time 
and  place  to  effect  the  organization.  When  they  assembled 
he  unfolded  his  plan  in  all  its  details,  and  then  proposed, 
in  order  to  start  the  enterprise,  to  give  the  site  on  Seven- 
tieth Street,  Valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
to  add  to  this  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  money.  This  liberal  prop(»al  was  most  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted, and  the  work  was  immediatdy  begun.  In  its  pro- 
seention  Mr.  Lenox  added  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand doUan  to  the  cniginal  donation. 

The  hospital  was  inoorporated  by  Act  of  the  New  York 
L^islature,  passed  February  23th,  1868,  and  although  it 
was  to  be  named  "The  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City 
of  New  York,"  yet,  by  the  especial  desire  of  the  donor, 
no  dutinction  of  nationality,  race,  creed  or  color  was  to  be 
recognized  in  admitting  patients.  The  hospital  was 
opened  on  October  10th,  jp^^^CTC^fe^ 
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March  1st,  ]881,  there  ivere  treated  3,756  patienta.  Dar- 
ing the  year  from  March,  1880,  to  March,  1881,  there  were 
729  pleats  treated,  of  vhicb  488  were  Proteatanto  of  all 
denonuDEtioDs,  and  241  Roman  Oatholios,  and  of  the 
total  number  G23l  were  treated  frae  of  all  ohatge. 

Mr.  Lenox  was  the  flnt  president  of  the  hospital,  and 
remained  snch  until  hia  death  at  his  own  reaideDoe  on 
Fifth  Avenne,  New  York  City,  on  Febroary  17th, 
188a 

This  article,  though  short  and  necessarily  in- 
complete, wonld  be  unpardonably  so,  if  mention 
of  the  name  of  Linda  Gilbert  were  omitted.  This 
htdy  has  deyoted  her  life  to  the  work  of  improving 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  criminally 
unfortunate  classes  of  sooiety.  a  work  which  is 
of  oomparatirely  recent  birth,  and  which  counts 
ita  missionary  apostles  only  by  uoits.  Tet  it  is  a 
work  second  to  no  other  philanthropical  labor  in 
its  impmtance  and  bmeficial  results  to  the  human 
family  sinoe  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  upon  earth. 
In  a  hnmbler  fashion  it  follows  in  His  footsteps, 
and  addreases  itself  to  the  most  nnoared-for  and 
misgoided  portion  of  mankind — a  portion  which 
He  himself  recognized  as  peonliar  objects  of  His 
divine  pity,  when  He  proclaimed  that  He^oame 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  **  but  sinners  to  repent- 
anoQ." 

linda  Gilbert  was  bom  in  New  Tork,  but  her 
parents  moved  to  Chicago  when  she  was  little 
more  tiian  four  years  of  age.  Her  home  was  oppo- 
site the  old  brick  prison  in  that  city,  and  when  she 
began  her  edncation  she  had  to  pass  the  prison 
daily  on  her  way  to  and  from  schooL  TTnlike  the 
remainder  of  her  schoolmates,  who  would  not  nn- 
natarally  run  past  the  prison,  frightened  by  the 
hardened  and  dark  connteoancea  which  glared 
through  its  barred  windows,  when  no  moro 
than  ten  years  of  age  she  would  pause  with  a 


word  of  pity,  or  a  chitdidi  glance  of  tandemees  or 
those  confined  within  its  mUa— tiie  more  touch* 
ing,  because  such  kindneasea  ware  so  rarely  offend 
tiie  priaonen.  One  morning,  as  she  mm  paHBiug,  a 
faoe — ^whioh  she  had  sevwal  times  aeen  through  0ie 
grating— looked  at  her  eameatly,  and  the  man  to 
whom  it  belonged  becktmed  her  to  atop.  With- 
out hesilalion  the  child  did  aa  Tbe  man*s  cotra- 
tenance  stmok  her  ss  being  noble  and  iatdligent ; 
his  hsir  and  beard  were  white.  He  requested  her 
to  show  him  her  sehoolbooka.  Fearleasly  she 
handed  them  to  him  through  the  bars.  When  he 
rotumed  them  to  her,  bis  eyes  were  we^  while  be 
complimented  her  on  her  intelligenoe.  Then  attar 
a  brief  pause,  he  besought  her,  if  poaaiUeji  to 
bring  hihi  aomething  to  read.  She  promiaed  to 
do  BO,  and  then  went  mcve  dowly  than  nsual  on 
her  way  to  school.  In  spite  of  her  <thildi*h  yean 
she  had  begui  to  realize  the  suffering  of  that 
starvation  of  intellect  to  which  prisoners  wen 
then  inevitably  doomed  while  waiting  for  trial 

This  little  incidMit  gave  direotion  to  the  eurreot 
of  her  lir&  With  the  assistance  of  her  father  she 
supplied  the  old  man  with  books,  and  even  at  that 
early  age  began  that  liCs-woA,  whiob,  oazriad  at 
through  the  years  of  maidenbood  and  womanhoocl, 
baa  earned  for  her  to-di^  the  title  bj  irhidi  she 
is  known  all  over  the  United  States,  **Tbe  Prison- 
er's Friend.**  Through  her  influence  many  an 
erring  life  has  been  led  into  well*directed  ways. 
She  has  no  maudlin  weakness  or  timid  heaitatioB 
in  the  work  before  her ;  her  sphere  of  labtw  is  within  the 
stone  walls  of  a  prison,  and  the  lower  and  viler  the  crim- 
inal, the  deeper  is  her  sense  of  her  woit  She  Tisita,  talks 
with  and  reads  with,  the  prisoners,  and  when  they  an 
released,  aha  devotee  herself  to  finding  them  homes  or 
sonroaa  ot  profitable  ani^oyment,  when  thsy  can  iu 
honest  industry  redeem  their  past 
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Bat   she    va9  only  one 
veak  wonuui    in    a  large 
coantry,  and  she  felt  that 
whoi  she  oeaaed  to  labor, 
none  might  be  left  to  otny 
on  the  vork  ehe  had  begun. 
She    therefore  reoognised 
the  neoeeri^  of  making  her 
charitable  worfc,  as  far  as 
pouiblfl^  a  lasting  benefit  to 
prisonera.     This  oonviction 
led  her  to  orgaaise  and  es- 
tafaliah  prisoQ  libraries.  The 
first  waa  in  the  ooanty  jail  of 
Chicago.    It  was  composed 
of  4,000  Tolnmfle  of  misoel- 
Isnemia  and  healthx  reading 
matter,  nvmarons  good  ml- 
paintings,  as  well  as  an  or- 
gan, to  be  nsed  for  divine 
servioe.    The  gratitade  with 
which  this  first  effort  was 
reoeived  hy  the  prisoners, 
and  the  healthy  improve* 
ment  it  prodneed  in  their 
minds — an  improTement  to 
whi^  the  prison  officials 
gave  abundant  testimony — 
proved  an  ample  reward, 
and  enooniaged  her  to  per- 
severe  in  other  looalitiea    Id  the  St  Louis  Coanty  Jail 
Bhe  formed  by  her  own  exertions,  and  the  help  of  others 
whose  zeal  she  had  awakened,  a  library  of  2,000  Tolnmes, 
In  Sangamon  (111.)  Coonfy  Jail,  she  waa  instmmental  in 
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fnmishing  a  large,  interest- 
ing, and  oaref  ally  -  seleoted 
colleotion  of  booksL  Thon- 
sands  of  volames  have  been 
oolleoted  by  her  and  sent  to 
difflbrent  eoonty  and  oi^ 
jailB  in  her  native  Stata 
Fw  aboot  six  years  past  she 
has  been  working  in  New 
Tork  City,  where  she  has 
fonnded  a  library  of  1,600 
volames  in  the  Tombs,  one 
of  600  rolnmes  in  the  House 
of  Detention,  and  one  of 
1,080  volnmes  in  the  Lnd- 
low  Street  Jail ;  and  thxongh 
her  inflnenee  libraziei  have 
been  plaoed  in  several  other 
institatirau.  As  soon  as  her 
work  is  endowed,  she  intends 
to  organize  a  permanent 
Bareaa  of  Employment  for 
Beleased  Prisoners,  and  ex- 
tend the  library  work  into 
every  prison,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  ooontry. 

In  this  work  she  has  de- 
voted her  own  private  in- 
come, leaving  herself  barely 
nongh  for  deoent  support 
Generous  friends  have  increased  her  reeoaroee,  bat  to  her 
alone  belongs  all  the  oredit,  for  it  is  her  zeal  which  has 
awakened  this  generosity,  and  her  ene^^  whioh  hfts 
already  aocompUshed  stioh  good  results. 
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Th«  last  report  ol  her  work  in  Nev  York  City  which 
we  hftve  seen  was  id  May,  1876.  From  September  let, 
1873,  when  she  began  in  this  city,  to  Msj,  1876,  she  had 
xeoeiTed  from  the  pnblio  cash  and  booka  bb  followa : 

Casb,  In  amonnts  from  50  aeota  to  95  $1,^5.00 

Oaah  from  W.  H.  Aspinwall   fiO.00 

Total  91,lTtM» 

Books  donated,  692  volumes. 

During  that  time  ahe  fnmiahed  employment  to  118  re- 
le&aed  prisoners,  clothing  to  94,  railroad  tickets  to  32,  rail- 
road passes  to  13,  and  night-lodgings  to  87.  With  the 
money  snbsoribed  to  her,  and  added  to  her  own,  she  pur- 
chased 1,418  Tolnmes  for  prison  libraries. 

In  other  States  she  eBtablisbed  libraries  in  Cork  County 
Jail,  HI. ;  Spriogford  Connty  Jail,  HL  ;  and  Chioago  House 
of  Detention,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  She 
also  Boeoeeded  in  proooring  sitnations  on  farms  for  450 
nleued  prisonen,  the  large  minority  of  whom  have  re- 
mained honest  and  industrious. 

This  noble  Udy  is  truly  one  of  the  fmmOBt  of  American 
benefactors. 


OOMTOBTABLB  WOBDS. 

Tebbb  Is  no  human  heart  but  hath  desired 

Bomethlog  at  times  beyond  Ute's  petty  qnes^ 
Beyood  ita  dally  round;  we  are  so  tired. 

So  hnngerlng  for  comfort  and  tor  rest; 
We  see  with  enrloiui  eyes  the  children  pressed 

In  ready  arms  that  MWthe  their  childish  woe; 
Ohl  that  we^  too,  upon  a  mother's  breast 

Sueh  aU-anfflolent  love  again  might  know> 

But  what  it,  while  these  hidden  longings  haunt 
Earth's  reatlesa  denizens  from  age  to  age, 

Filled  with  self-pity  at  a  fanoled  want. 

They  spam  a  greater  love  than  they  can  gauge^ 

Nor  paflse  to  gather  from  the  eaored  page 
The  oomfortable  words  for  their  relief. 

The  tidings  meant  all  trial  to  assnage. 
The  ooTenants  that  are  as  balm  to  grief  f  - 

'Tis  strange,  tis  passing  strange,  we  can  repine. 

And  slight  the  voloe  wblah  Woold  our  craving  feed ; 
We  laugh  to  aoom  the  man  that  hath  a  mine 

Of  wealth  untouched.  If  poverty  ho  plead ; 
Tet— righteons  judges  I— do  the  like,  who  heed 

8o  little  what  Himself,  our  ICaker,  salth, 
With  graoloua  words  waiting  upon  oar  need: 

*'  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  eomforteth." 


CELEBRATED  BUCKSMITHS. 
Thokas  Cbohwelxi, 

The  Prime  Minister  and  faTorite  of  Henry  YIIL,  was  a 
b!adc$n^  at  Pntney.  What  ednoatiou  he  reoeived  was  in 
a  private  school,  where  all  the  learning  be  attained  was 
only  readiDg,  writiug,  and  a  little  Latin.  When  he  grew 
np  he  traveled  through  the  Continent  and  visited  Bome, 
and  in  his  jonrney  to  and  from  that  oily  he  learned  by 
heart  Erasmus's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  Upon 
his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  afterward  into  that  of  the  King,  by 
whom  he  was  adnnoed  in  wealth  and  honor  nntil  he 
became  Sari  of  Essex  and  Lord  High  Ghamberialn  of  Eng- 
land. .  He  was  ao  hospitable  and  bonntifal  that  about  two 
hnndred  persons  were  serred  with  food  at  the  gate  of  his 
house  in  Throgmorton  Street,  London.  From  the  time  he 
acquired  authority  in  the  Cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptaree,  one  of  his 
iDjnaotions  in  the  King's  name  beiog  that  a  large  Bible, 


in  English,  shonid  be  placed  in  every  ohnrch,  that  the 
parishioners  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  iL  We 
are  indebted  to  him,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  parish 
roisters  of  births,  marriages  and  burials.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  Queen  Tictoria's  sab- 
ject^  which  have  indirectly  flowed  down  to  them  tiirongh 
the  labors  of  the  onoe  bard-toiling  bat  taloited  Fntn^ 

John  Kat, 

One  of  the  most  learned  naturalists  of  the  seventeenth 
tury ,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksauA  in  Essex,  England.  He  was 
first  sent  to  a  grammar-school  at  Braintree,  and  in  1644  was- 
admitted  into  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  wheooe  he  aft^ 
ward  removed  to  Trinity  College.  His  health  beoomtng 
injured  by  intense  application  to  study,  he  was  obliged 
daring  his  leisure  hoars  to  take  riding  or  walking  exeiaiw 
in  the  fields,  which  kd  him  to  the  stady  of  plants.  With 
his  friend  Willonghby,  be  trareled  through  Tarions  parts 
of  England,  Scotland  and  the  Continent  in  search  of  idants  ' 
and  other  natural  curiosities.  He  died  in  1704,  having 
written  several  valuable  works,  one  ot  the  most  impratant 
of  which  was,  "  The  Wisdom  of  Ood  Manifested  in  the 
Works  of  Creation." 

BAXTBOLOiaEW  Abk^io, 

An  Italian  physioian  and  poet,  was  bom  in  1523.  His 
father  was  a  poor  blacksmiih,  with  whom  he  worked  until 
his  eighteenth  year.  He  then  began  to  read  such  books  as 
came  in  his  way  or  were  lent  to  him,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty was  enabled  to  enter  the  tTuiversity  of  Padua,  where 
be  studied  medicine,  and  so  was  qualified  to  enter  upon 
the  lucrative  practioe  to  which  be  was  introdaoed  by  an 
inflaential  friend.   He  died  in  1577. 

QUINTIN  MaTSTS 

Was  a  blaektmi^  at  Antwerp.  When  in  his  twentieth  jBUt 
he  wished  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  painter.  The  father 
rafnsed  his  consent  *'  Wert  thou  a  painteo-,"  said  he  "she 
should  be  thine;  but  a  blacksmith— never  t"  "IwiSbe 
a  painter,"  said  the  young  man.  He  applied  to  his  new 
art  with  so  much  perseverance  that  in  a  short  time  he  pro- 
duced pictures  which  gave  a  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lenca  He  gained  for  his  reward  the  fair  hand  for  whidi 
he  sighed,  and  rose  ere  long  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profos- 
■ion.  He  died  in  1629,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  ci^.  Some  of 
Quintin  Matsys's  heads  in.  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  at 
Antwerp,  are  declared  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  be  equal 
to  any  of  Baphael's.  His  "Two  Misers,"  in  the  Windsor 
Qallery,  is  also  much  admired.  The  el^ant  steel-work 
over  the  tomb  of  King  Edward  lV.,inSt.  Qe«»ge*s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  is  attributed  to  the  wo^maoahlp  of  this  eele- 
brated  man. 

The  Hon.  H.  W.  PspntB, 

A  circuit  judge,  ot  Tennessee,  was  once  a  Haekamiik,  and 
by  way  of  joke  made  with  his  own  hands  an  iron  ahovel, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Qoventor,  the  Hop.  Andreir 
Johnson,  since  President  of  the  United  States.  In  retnni, 
Qovemor  Johnson,  who  had  been  onoe  a  taiior,  out  and 
made  with  his  own  hands  a  coat,  and  gave  it  to  the  judge. 

Peteb  the  Gbbat 

Was  a  royal  dfoobmi^  It  was  his  coitam  to  visit  th» 
different  workshops  and  manafaotoriee,  not  ooly  to  enoonr* 
age  his  people,  bat  also  to  jddge  what  oUier  useful  estab- 
lishments might  be  formed  in  his  dominions.  Among  the 
places  he  visited  frequently,  were  the  forges  of  BftUler, 
at  Istia,  ninety  versts  from  Moscow.    The  Czar  onoe 

passed  a  whole  month  ther^  ^'^j^l^l^^  ['^^ 
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grving  daa  attention  to  the  afbin  of  State  which  he  neTer 
negleoted — he  amosed  himself  hj  seeing  and  examining 
•TOTthittg  in  the  most  minnte  manner,  and  even  employed 
Idiiudf  in  learning  the  bnaineM  of  a  biack$miA,  He  sno- 
eeeded  aa  well  that  one  daj,  before  he  left  the  plaoe»  he 
tatgai  e^hteen  pooda  of  iron,  and  pvA  hia  ovn  parttonlar 
nark  oa  eaoh  bar.  The  bojaxa  and  otho:  noblemen  of  his 
raite  woe  employed  in  bloving  the  bellows,  stirring  the 
dre,  carrying  coals,  and  performing  the  other  duties  of  a 
htsoksmith's  assistant  When  Peter  had  finished,  he  went 
to  the  proi»ietor,  praised  his  mannfaotory,  and  asked  him 
how  muoh  be  gave  his  workmen  per  pood. 

"Three  kopeoks,  or  »n  altina,"  answered  Muller. 

*'  Yety  well,"  replied  the  Csar ;  *'  I  bare  then  earned 
Mghten  altioaa." 

Httller  bronght  daaaill^  and  ofliKing  them  to  Peter,  told 
bim  that  he  eoidd  not  give  a  workman  like  hia  Uajes^ 
less  per  pood.  Peter  xefnaed  the  anm,  aiding— "Keep 
yoar  ducats ;  I  have  not  wrought  better  than  any 
other  man.  CKto  me  what  yon  wonld  give  to  another ;  I 
want  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  of  whioh  I  am  in  great  need." 

At  the  same  time  he  showed  him  his  shoes,  which  had 
been  onoe  mended,  and  were  again  fnll  o{  holea  Feter 
Booepted  the  eighteen  altinas,  and  bonght  hims^  a  pair 
o(  new  eboes,  which  he  need  to  show  with  much  pleasnre, 
saying — "  These  I  earned  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow." 

One  of  the  great  bars  fo^ed  by  Peter  the  Ctreat,  and 
anfiieBtioatad  by  his  mark,  is  still  to  be  seoi  at  latia,  in 
the  forge  of  MuUw.  Another  sioiilar  bar  is  preserrjad  in 
the  oaUnet  of  cnrioeities  at  St  Petersbarg. 

iTrh  Bet.  Sajcubl  Uabsdbk, 

Whose  miasionary  career  is  the  sabjeot  of  a  special  arti- 
de  in  the  Angost  nnmber  of  the  Buhdat  Maqazinx,  was 
brought  np  by  his  grandfiUber,  who  was  a  bladksmith,  and 
joong  Samoel  was  an  assistant  in  this  oconpatioo. 

Thomas  Nxwooksh, 

A  Uacksmitk  of  Dartmonth,  in  Deronshire.  lired  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  serenteenth  oentnry  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth.  To  Oiis  worthy  Deronshire  bhuksmlth 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  made  the  first  great  improre- 
ments  in  steam-engines,  by  forming  a  Tacattm  under  the 
piston,  thus  bringing  into  aetion  the  atmospherio  pressure. 

Db.  Ltmah  Bebohkb, 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeohear  Btowe,  the  celebrated 
sothoreas  of  '*TJnole  Tom's  Cabin,"  was  the  son  of  a 
Uacktmithf  and  foT  senral  years  worked  at  his  father's 
rariL 

Sum  "BiOKt 

The  oelebrated  **  vSlage  MxcibmiA,"  was  bom  at  Aberf<wd, 
England,  in  the  year  1768.  He  was  deeply  pioos,  and  a  re> 
markably  benevolent  man.  On  one  ot^iasion,  when  he  vis- 
ited an  aged  widow  and  gave  her  sizpenoe,  she  appeared  very 
giatefal,  and  the  thought  suggested  itself,  **  Bless  me,  can 
atxpenoe  make  a  poor  creatare  happy  ?  How  many  six- 
pences have  I  spent  on  this  month  of  mine^  feeding  it  with 
tobaoco  1  Iwill  give  to  the  poor  whatever  I  save  from  it." 
Sinmy  never  snKAced  again.  On  another  oooasion,  when 
a  party  of  a(ddieia  pissing  tiirough  Mioklefield,  on  a  forced 
oaxdi,  in  the  height  of  Summer,  Imlted  in  the  ndgbbor- 
kood  of  his  eottage,  ha  brought  out  for  tbsar  refreshment 
the  whole  of  the  protons  lus  dairy  and  house  oonld  supply. 
When,  on  his  good  wife  coming  down  to  prepare  break- 
but,  she  found  that  off  had  disappeared,  and  she  chided 
him  for  giving  "cream  and  all  away  " — "Bless  thee,  bairn," 
ntdhe^  "itwonkt  do  them  mom  good  with  the  oream  on." 


Some  of  the  officers,  on  hearing  of  his  generosity,  called 
upon  him  to  remunerate  him  ;  but  Sammy  declined  to  re- 
ceive anything,  spring  that  what  he  had  given  he  had  given 
/reefy,  and  that  the  men  were  vebonu  to  the  wh(^  On 
the  field  of  Waterloo^  the  generosity  of  the  Ifieklefleld 
Uacksmith  was  remembered,  and  many  wishes  were  ex- 
pressed lor  a  further  supply  of  "Sammy  Hick*s  good 
milk." 

The  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  had  an  income  snffi- 
oient  to  maintain  his  family,  he  spent  in  doing  good,  by 
visiting  and  preaching  Ohrist  to  the  poor,  so  that  many 
had  to  thank  God  for  Sammy  Hick,  the  pious  blacksmith. 
Ha  died  in  great  peace,  in  the  sevenfy-fint  year  of  hb  agsb 

EuBU  BURBUT, 

The  hamed  blacksmith,  was  bom  in  New  Britain,  Oonn., 
December  8th,  181L  His  latiier  was  a  shoemaker,  having 
ten  children,  of  whom  Elihn  was  the  youngest.  The  (mly 
school  ednoation  with  whioh  Eliha  was  tkroni,  jwior  to 
being  apprenticed  to  the  village  Uaoksmith,  was  about 
three  months'  tuition  at  the  distriot  sobooL  Such,  how- 
ever, was  his  thrist  for  reading,  that  the  few  books  whioli 
he  oonld  procure  from  the  village  library  were  read  two 
or  three  times  over.  This  desire  for  learoiag  became  so 
intense  that  on  the  completion  of  his  apprentieeship  be 
actually  became  a  student  for  half  a  year  with  his  brother 
Elijah,  who  was  a  aohoidmaster. 

During  these  six  months  he  seqnired  ooosidmble 
Icnowledge  of  mathematios,  Latin  and  Eranoh.  Gratified 
wi^  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  returned  to  the  fwge, 
and  notwithstanding  he  enga^  himsdf  to  labor  for  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  he  yet  found  time  to  pnrsne  his  favorite 
study  of  the  languages.  The  Spanish,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Syriao,  Danish  and  Bohemian  languages  wan  horn  time 
to  time  added  to  the  list. 

Governor  Everett,  hearing  of  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
the  young  bh^Jkamitb,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  visit 
Boston.  When  he  arrived  there,  msny  kind  offins  were 
made  to  him,  and  amongst  others  that  ha  should  enter 
Harvard  Oollege ;  but  he  courteously  deelined  them  all, 
and  returned  to  his  forge  at  Woroester,  where  he  Isbored 
with  his  hands  and  hia  head  even  harder  than  ever.  In 
1842  he  translated  several  of  the  lodandic  Sagas,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  papers  from  the  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Hebrew, 
for  the ^HacA'o  Benew.  During  the  Winter  of  this  year 
he  delivered  no  fewer  than  aix^-eight  leotorea  In  the 
Spring  of  1813  he  commenoed  the  study  of  the  Ethiopia; 
Persian  and  Turkish  languages. 

Whilst  this  worthy  son  of  Tnloan  was  pondering  over 
the  pages  of  his  Hebrew  BiUe,  he  wu  powerfully  im- 
pressed with  the  dedaration  that  God  made  of  one  ,flesh 
all  the  naticns  of  the  earth.  Those  dire  onrses,  war  and 
slavery,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  before  his  benevolent 
mind,  and  he  took  op  his  pen  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
peaoe  and  the  rights  of  the  poor  d^^ded  slava  The 
former  subject  was  very  popular  with  his  countrymen, 
but  the  idea  of  proolaiming  liber^  to  the  millions  of  poor 
American  slaves  was  anythii^  but  palatable.  In 
having  aaved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  he  oommenoed  his 
paper — 27te  CkrisHan  OiUxen — which  he  devoted  with  great 
aHlity  to  ^  furtheranoe  of  religion,  temperance,  peace, 
the  anti-daveiy  and  ocean  penny  postage  movements. 

It  is  very  ranarkable  that  the  wcnrthy  bladumith 
was  spared  to  see  the  abcdififm  of  davery  in  this  country, 
the  appointment  of  a  court  of  arUtration  to  settle  the 
Alabama  difl^ncM  between  America  and  England,  and  a 
cheap  book  postage  adopted  by  nMdj  aveiy  oirilised 
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WORDS  OF  A 
WISE  MAN. 

A  New  York 
merchant,  Jon- 
athan Stnrges, 
being  about  to 
retire  from  ae- 
t  i  T  e  buBinen, 
was  inTited  hy 
Beveral  o(  his 
neighboring 
merchants  and 
friends  to  dine 
with  them.  Be* 
ing  called  upon 
to  respond  to 
the  first  senti- 
ment, Jona- 
than Stnrges 

'  ^ji*^-tKt£Mi//  -y         7/  made  a  speech, 

^■''■Ci!^^^^^^/////^/''^ '     '"  ixota.  which  we 

give  a  few  pas- 
sages. They 

contain  lessons  of  the  highest  valae  to  yonng  men,  and 
teach  those  old-fashioned  doottines  of  faithfalness,  in- 
tegrity and  par 
tienoe,  which 
have  been  the 
basis  of  all 
true  sacoess  in 
•commercial 
life.  Jonathan 
'Stnrges  retired 
with  the  high 
regard  of  the 
prof etsumal  as 
-well  as  the 
bnsineas  oom- 
mnnity.  H  e 
said :  **I  can- 
not and  onght 
not  to  forget 
that  I  am  ap- 
proaching the 
limit  of  life  as 
appointed  by 
onr  Maker> 
and  I  prefer 
to  take  home 
to  myself  the 
thought  so 
beautifnlly  ox- 
pressed  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  that 
onr  life  is  di- 
Tided  as  the 
week,  into  six 
days,  or  de- 
cades of  years 
of  preparation 
for  an  engage- 
ment in  the  ao- 
tivities  of  life ; 
the  seTenth 
day  or  decade 
oaght  to  be 
the  Sabbath  of 
refit,  and  more 
near  contem- 
plation of  that 
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eternal  rest 
which  remain- 
eth  for  the 
people  of  God. 
One  of  the  first 
lessons  I  re- 
ceired  was  in 
1813,  when  I 
was  eleven 
yean  of  age. 
My  grand- 
father had  col- 
lected a  fine 
flock  of  merino 
sheep,  which 
was  earefolly 
cherished  dnr* 
ing  the  war  of 
1812-16.  I 
was  a  shep- 
herd-boy, and 
my  business 
was  to  watch 

the  sheep  in  the  fields.  A  boy,  who  was  more  fond  of  his 
books  than  of  sheep,  was  sent  with  me^  but  left  the  work 

to  me,  while 
he  lay  in  the 
shade  and  read 
his  booksL  I 
finally  c  o  m  - 
plained  of  this 
to  the  old  gen- 
tleman J I  shall 
nerer  forgit 
his  benignant 
■mile  as  hen- 
plied,   '  Kerer 
yon  mind;  if 
yon  watch  the 
sheep,  youwiO 
have  the 
sheep.'  I 
thought  to 
myaelf,  What 
does  the  old 
gentleman 
mean?  I 
don't  expect  to 
have  any 
sheep.  M7  Bs- 
pirations  wen 
quite  moderate 
in  those  dsys, 
and  aflist-nte 
merino  buck 
was  worth  a 
thousand  dol- 
lars.   I  ooold 
.  not  make  oat 
exactly  what 
.he  meant,  bat 
I   had  great 
confidence  in 
him,  as  he  «*> 
a  judges  snd 
had  been  to 
OongresB  io 
Washington's 
time ;  so  I  oofr 
chided  that  it 
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«M  all  right, 
wbtAarer  he 
meant,  and 
mt  <m  oon- 
tBBtodlj  with 
th6  sheep. 
After  I  got  to 
the  field  I 
floald  not  get 
that  id«e  ont 
(rf  mj  heed. 
Pinelly.  I 
thonght  of 
my  Sandey 
iMon:  *Thoa 
halt  baren 
Uttfol  over 
%  few  tbinga, 
I  will  make 
thee  rnler 
OTer  many 
dungSL*  Then 
I  Tindentood 
it :  Hever  70a 
mindvhoelae 
MgbetB  hie 
da^;  be  ifou 
Uthfol,  and 
joa  irill  have 
yoor  levard. 
1  do  not  think 
it  will  take 
maa  J  lada  as 
loBg  as  it  did 
me  to  QDdav 
atand  this 
inmrb. 

"I  reodved 
nqrieoondles* 
Km  aoni  atter 
loame  to  this 
otj,  as  a  clerk 
to  the  late 
Leman  Bead. 
A  merchant 
Ixom  Ohks 
iriuknewme, 
came  to  pnr- 
goods 
of  Leman 
Beed.  Haez- 
pteased  his 
gattficaiicaiat 
Hading  me 
ttmb  and  said 
to  na^  'Toa 
•*»  a  good 
pUo&  Hake 
ronraelf  so 
Qtefal  that 
the  J  cannot 
do  without 
700.'  I  took 
^  meaning 
<li>iA«r  than 
Ididthepro- 
vazb  abont 
aheep. 
WaU.Iworked 
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np«n  these 
two  ideas  nn- 
til  Leman 
Beed  offered 
me  an  intmst 
in  his  basi- 
ness.  The 
first  morning 
after  the  00- 
partner- 
ship  was  an- 
B  o  a  n  0  e  d , 
James  Qeary, 
the  old  tea- 
merehant, 
oalled  to  see 
m^  and  said 
to  me,  '  Yon 
are  all  right- 
now  ;  I  hava 
one  word  of 
advioe  to  give 
70a  :  be  oare- 
fol  whom  70a 
valk  the 
stnets  with.' 
This  was  les- 
son number 
three. 

*'In  thia 
omneotion  I 
mnst  repeat 
an  aneodote 
told  me  (rf  &e 
late  Bobert 
Lennox.  A 
oonntr7  mer- 
ohant  came 
into  the  store 
of  Ifr.  Mor- 
ton, a  highly 
respectable 
Sootoh  mer- 
chant, to  pnr- 
dhase  goods. 
"Ba  spoke  of 
credit,  refer- 
eDoee,eto.  lUr, 
Morton  said, 
'  I  will  giro 
yon  w  h  a  t- 
oredit  70a 
wish.*  'But,' 
said  the  mer- 
chant, 'I  am 
an  entire 
stranger  to 
7on.'  Mr. 
Morton  re- 
plied, 'Did  I 
not  see  jon  at 
obnroh  with 
Bobert  Len- 
nox? Z  will 
tmat  any  man 
whom  Bobert 
Lennox  takea- 
with 
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*'  I  hope  these  three  lessons  of  mtehfnlness  ova  the 
intensfes  of  their  emplojers,  vatcMttlQeas  over  &eir  part- 
nen'  interests  and  their  own.  after  they  are  joined,  fo}- 
lowed  bj  intenae  watobf  ahiess  that  no  blaok-  dieep  creep 
into  their  folda,  may  be  impressed  by  these  anecdotes  npon 
the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  One 
otiier  lesson  I  feel  it  neoessary  to  inooloate — that  of 
patienoe.  With  a  little  patience  most  yonng  men  will  find 
a  position  as  high  as  they  have  fitted  themselves  to  fiU. 

"  In  all  tiie  ohangas  which  have  taken  place  in  my  firm 
since  18^  no  partner  has  been  broi^ht  in  who  has  not 
sarred  as  a  dak  in  the  establishment  And  I  now  leare 
my  house  well  o^taniaed.  prosperons  and  free  from  com- 
plications, still  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  served  in  it 
as  clerks.  I  mention  this  as  an  encouragement  to  yonng 
men  to  persevere  in  the  faithful  performauoe  of  their 
dntiflu" 


MOSES  AND  JESUS. 

STBPHEN'S  COMPAIUSON. 
Bt  W.  0.  Pboctkb. 

To  WHAT  pnrpose  was  the  dispensation  of  Hoses  ?  No- 
where do  we  find  a  more  brief  and  Inminons  answer  than 
in  the  last  words  of  Stephen.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  institations  of  Moses  as  from  the  first  a  sort  of  half- 
transparent  Tail  serving  to  accommodate  the  overpowering 
brightness  of  spiritual  truth  to  the  weak  sight  of  past 
generations,  until  ttie  time  when  men  should  be  able  to 
bear  a  faller  revelation.  The  same  view  is  stated  in  a 
Fimewhat  difforent  manner  by  8t  ^ul  in  IL  Cor.  iii  13, 
eta,  when  he  naea  as  an  illustration  the  vtal  that  l^Mes 
wore  npon  his  foce  when  he  came  forth  from  oommunion 
with  God.  *•  Even  until  this  day."  he  says,  '*  remaineth 
the  same  vail  uutaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ"  The  last 
words  here  are  precisely  the  thought  of  Stephen.  If  his 
fellow-countrymen  would  yield  to  the  spirit  of  Obrist,  the 
types  and  shadows  of  the  law  would  be  dissolved  hy  the 
brighter  light  that  already  shone  through  them  from  the 
nearer  presence  of  Qod.  VbiB  idea  of  the  kw  as  an  inte^ 
mediate  system  between  the  pure  majesty  of  God  and 
mortal  weidaiesB  has  already  been  snfl^cested  in  a  previous 
part  of  the  speech,  where  Stephen  speaks  of  Moses  as 
sent  to  be  "  a  ruler  and  a  deliverer  by  the  hand  of  the 
angel  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush  "  (v.  35).  And 
again  (v.  38)  he  refers  to  "  the  angel  which  spake  to  Mm 
in  the  Mount  Sina,"  Here,  again,  a  parallel  passage  in 
St  Paul's  writings  enables  us  to  understand  better  the 
siguifioanoe  of  this  mention  of  "  the  angeL"  For  in  Gala- 
tians  iii.  19  we  read  that  the  law  "  was  added  because  of 
transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made  ;  and  it  was  <»dBined  by  angels  in  the 
band  of  a  mediator.**  This  is,  the  law  was  not  an  imme- 
diate revelation  of  God*s  real  glory,  bnt  was  an  interme- 
diate system  made  known  and  upheld  by  angelic  measen- 
gers  between  God  and  man  until  the  time  should  come  for 
a  more  direct  and  open  mauifestation  of  the  truth. 

But  the  intermediate  character  of  the  law  is  more  clearly 
suggested  in  the  speech  (v.  44],  when  Stephen  reminds  his 
hearers  that  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  contents  were  mere 
representatums  of  heavenly  things  that  Moses  alone  had 
seen.  This  is  an  allusion  to  two  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  in  both  of  whioh  Uoees  is  commanded  to  follow 
daadj  the  "pattern  whi(di was  showed  him  inthemoont** 
St^>hen  sees  in  this  oommand  a  proof  that  tiie  law,  with 
its  ceremonies,  was  a  men  temporary  makeshift  untQ  the 
beavenly  realities  themselves  could  be  made  known.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Epistie  to  the 


Eetnrews,  which,  whethor  written  Bt  Paul  or  no^  e«i 
tainly  contains  many  of  his  ideas.  Them  (viii  6)  wexasd 
of  the  Jewish  priests  that  "tiiey  serve  unto  the  oxaoiple 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admoaishei 
of  God  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle ;  tast 
See,  saitb  he,  that  thou  make  all  things  according  U>  the 
pattern  shewed  to  thee  in  the  mount"  *  Having  eit«b- 
liahed  this  point.  Stephen  proceeds  to  show  that  the  mi- 
Hies  of  spiritual  truth,  so  far  above  its  earthly  ^mboI% 
were  not  always  concealed  from  t^  generations  who  Ursd 
under  the  law.  Whan  the  tabemaole  was  snpesseded  hj 
the  temple,  St^moDt  at  the  dedication  of  the  latter,  ex- 
claimed, "But  win  dod  indeed  dwell  on  the  eartii  f  Be- 
hind the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  oootsin 
Thee ;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded  T 
These  words  were  probably  in  the  mind  of  Stephen  when, 
after  mentioning  the  first  temple,  of  whioh  the  Jews  re> 
tained  such  glowing  traditions,  he  deprecated  the  un- 
worthy  conceptions  of  the  Eternal  with  which  snoh  tradi- 
tixjm  were  too  oftoi  connected  :  "  Howb^t  the  Most  High 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands'*  (t.  48).  And 
at  tiiese  words  tiioe  rushed  upon  the  memory  of  the 
speaker  many  a  lof^  word  of  prophetic  inapinitioo  whiek 
had  in  vain  exhorted  tiie  pecple  to  look  beywd  burnt 
ferings  and  saerifioes,  beyond  the  earthly  splendor  ol  the 
temple,  l>eyond  any  law  of  outward  ordinances,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  to  the  majes^  of 
CTeation,^  to  the  rule  of  God's  spirit  in  the  soul.  "  As 
saith  the  prophet  heaven  is  my  throne  and  earth  is  my 
footstool ;  what  house  will  ye  build  me,  saith  the  Lord,  or 
what  is  tiie  place  of  my  rest  ?  Hath  not  my  hand  made 
aU  these  things  ,?** 

How  dol  wish  we  conld  all  enter  into  the  gloiions  and 
holy  tumult  of  emotion  that  agitated  the  soul  d  tiie 
speaker  now  t  His  eye  had  pierced  the  inner  meaning  cl 
sacred  story.  He  had  read  the  purpose  of  God  to  zonse 
and  train  tiie  spiritual  faculties  of  the  chosen  race  by  type 
and  ^mbol  and  picture,  until  in  a  maturer  state  they 
should  long  for  a  fuller  revelation,  and  in  the  hour  of  their 
extremest  desire  should  be  enraptured  by  "  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesns 
Christ"  He  tiioogbt  how  pn^bete,  looking  afar  off  with 
the  ej6  of  faith,  had  spoken  of  a  new  covenant  And  a 
purer  sacrifios^  and  a  noUer  life  in  God.  He  thought 
how,  in  the  fullnees  of  time,  Ood  had  sent  forth  His  Son, 
revealing  eternal  truth  in  a  perfect  life,  and  everlasting 
law  in  infinite  love.  Yet  now  the  sublime  course  of  tiie 
divine  counsels  seemed  to  be  marred  and  turned  aside  by 
the  stolid  self-will  and  self- worshiping  superstition  of  the 
time.  Instead  of  learning  the  need  of  a  higher  law,  the 
Jews  had  depraved  and  perverted  the  laws  of  Moses  by 
their  vain  traditions.  Instead  of  learning  by  exp^ence 
how  imposdble  it  was  that  the  blood  of  bnUa  and  of  goats 
donld  take  away  sin,  they  had  come  to  attach  an  absoxd 
value  to  every  detail  of  their  ritnaL  Instead  of  desiring 
that  the  Ood  they  pnrfessed  to  worship  should  be  adateA 
by  the  spiritual  devotion  of  all  mankind,  they  were  bent 
only  on  maintaining  their  own  privileges  as  tiie  favorites 
of  heaven  ;  and  they  made  the  temple  an  object  of  idd- 
atry,  because  it  brought  honor  and  wealth  to  their  city. 
In  fact,  they  were  almost  like  the  Ephesian  silversmitfai^ 
who,  when  they  ori6d  ou^  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  I"  were  thinking  chiefly  of  tiie  gains  they  got  by 
making  silver  shrines.  And  as  Stephen,  looking  into  the 
futore,  seemed  to  see  the  blessed  prospeot  of  God's  spirit- 
ual kingdom  clouded  over  and  shut  out  the  willfal  ig- 
n<nance  and  faithless  cowardiee  of  men  who  had  seen  and 
heard  the  Son  of  God,  he  could  no  longer  restanin  Us  in- 
•SeeslsoHeb.ii.«,*L  I 
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djgnatioB.  '*Te  stiffiaet&ed  and  nnoicoomcisecl  in  heart 
lad  ean,"  ho  orfed,  "  ye  do  alwi^  nnst  the  H0I7  Ghost ; 
tt  Toor  bthetB  did,  ao  do  je.  Whidi  of  Uie  prophets 
ban  not  yonr  fathers  pezseonted  ?  And  they  have  slaiii 
them  which  showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  Jnst  One ; 
of  whom  je  have  beoi  now  the  betrayers  and.  moiderers  ; 
wbo  hare  received  the  law  by  the  diq»osition  of  angels* 

and  have  not  kept  it  "  Bat  nothing  more  oonld  be 

baud.  Corses  and  menacing  signs  broke  from  the  angry 
bjntaaden.   Tamult  and  nproar  arose  in  the  assembly. 
T«t  Im  (me  moment  there  vaa  peaoe^  when  the  martyr 
tamed  his  fuse  to  heaven,  a  face  transflgnzed  by  scnne 
martelooB  light  whieh  none  bat  he  o&old  see,    **  Behold.** 
he  mid,  "I  see  besTen  opened,  and  tiie  Son  of  man  stand- 
ing cm  the  right  hand  of  Qod."  After  all,  the  connsel  of 
Ood  stood-  ^t  and  His  eternal  purpose  was  f nlftlled. 
Jmos,  though  cmcifled  and  blasphemed,  was  yet  trinmph- 
■nt,  and  in  that  asstuanoe  his  faithful  seryant  had  no  fear 
«{  death.   The  scene  that  followed  was  a  mere  riot,  with 
so  justification  nnder  the  Boman  law.   Stephen  waa 
dn^ed  ftaih  from  the  oonnoU  chamber,  across  the  temple 
nmti,  beymd  the  eity  vallc   And  there  he  was  ^aoed 
amidst  a  ring  ol  infuiated  men,  to  be  stcmed  to  death. 
The  exeentionen,  vho,  nnder  a  pretense  of  fdlowing  the 
itfoaaic  law,  were  the  witnesses  that  had  aocnaed  Stephen, 
oat  off  their  enter  garments  and  looked  abont  for  some 
Ota  to  whom  th^  oonld  intrast  them  for  safety  amidst 
mch  a  disorderly  assembly.   They  noticed  a  yonng  man 
who  had  been  presmt  daring  the  whole  proceedings,  and 
vho  had  followed  with  manifest  tokens  of  eager  triumph 
vfaea  the  riot  broke  forth  from  the  council.    It  may  be 
tittt  he  was  already  known  to  them  as  distinguished  by  his 
Ml  |6r  the  law.   Thay  **  laid  down  their  clothes  at 
Toang  man'a  feet  whose  name  was  SonL**  Tlien  St^hen, 
md;  for  the  aaotifice,  prayed,  "Lrad  Jesos,  xeoeiTe  my 
qiriL"  And,  kneeling  under  the  shoi^er  ot  stones,  he 
cried  yet  again,  **  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  obaxgfi." 
"And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  aaleepu" 

Perhapa  some  of  us  in  reading  this  story  of  the  first 
Chriatian  martyr  may  ahnost  regret  that  he  so  suddenly 
broke  <^  his  chain  of  argument,  and  may  even  wonder 
ftst  one  whose  laat  worda  ahowed  how  thorongbly  he 
VH  possessed  by  ^e  spirit  of  Christy  sboidd  have  sof- 
Imi  himself  at  snch  a  moment  to  have  been  carried  awqr 
from  Ids  pnrpoee  by  feelings  of  indignation,  however  noble 
in  themselvee.    On  the  other  hand,  we  should  remember 
^  anger  haa  its  proper  and  rightful  place  in  snoh  a  world 
ts  this.   Jesos  Himself  condemned  with  divine  wrath  the 
beae  hypocri^  of  the  loudest  professors  of  rdigion 
amongst  the  Jews,  because  they  were  d<nng  the  devil's 
voA  in  the  name  of  God.   But  in  this  snger  there  was  no 
■df-seeking,  no  vengefolness.   Throughout  the  wh<^  of 
tUst  torible  chapter  in  St  Matthew  Jeraa  never  onoe 
any  wnmg  done  to  Himself,  not  even  His  nges- 
tioB,  lutil  Hm  very  end ;  and  then  it  ia  with  tears  tor  the 
ad^destrDetion  of  His  foes,  not  with  any  anger  for  Him- 
■(U.  Now  there  was  dearly  no  self-seeking  or  vengefol- 
neai  in  Uie  indignation  of  Stephen  ;  and  so  far  it  was  in 
aecmd  with  the  spirit  of  Ghiisb    Still,  there  is  a  marked 
diSRsnce  between  the  bearing  of  the  Lord  before  His 
orthly  jndges,  and  that  of  some  even  of  His  holiest  serv- 
uta  When  the  High  Priest  oonunanded  Fanl  to  be 
■nitteo,  the  Apostle  cried  ont,  "God  ahsU  smite  thee, 
than  whtted  widl ;  for  sittesfcthou  to  Judge  me  aoocnding 
tatbslaw,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  oontrary  to 
^Iswt"  How  mnch  gentler  and  more  dignified  was  the 
("■ring  of  the  Lord  Himself,  when  "  one  of  the  oflBcen 
^bich  stood  by  struck  Jesus  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
>*7iig.  Answeiest  thou  the  High  FHest  so?"  Bat  He 


cmly  said,  *'  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witneas  td  the 
evil ;  bat  U  well,  why  smitest  then  me  ?"  Stephen,  whn 
he  finds  he-  ie  addressing  deaf  ears  and  hardened  hearts, 
breaks  ont  into  denunciation.  Jesus,  when  asked  in  tanta- 
lizing mockery,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ  ?"  only  replies  with 
a  pathos  that  tonehea  us  tbrough  all  this  depth  of  time, 
If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe  :  and  if  I  also  ask  yon, 
ye  will  not  answer  me  nor  let  me  go.  Hereafter  shall  the 
son  of  man  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God." 

A  review  of  the  ministry  of  Stephen  cannot  be  properly 
otmelnded  withont  noticing  the  great  results  that  flowed 
from  it  For  in  him  was  manifestly  f olftlled  the  saying  of 
the  Lpid  Jeaoa,  "Except  a  com  of  wheat  fkll  into  the 
ground  and  dies  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fmit"   Now  we  hear  nothing  of  the  results 
of  Stephen's  ministry  daring  his  lifetime,  except  that  his 
opponents  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the 
spirit  by  which  he  spake.   Bat  there  are  many  signs  to 
justify  US  in  thinking  that  bis  death  and  his  dying  testi* 
mony  changed  the  whole  oharaoter  of  the  early  Ohnroh. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Church  was  hitherto  regarded  by  the 
world  aronnd  imly  as  a  atrange  and  pervHse  Jewish  heraiiy. 
The  disdples  had  not  taken  tJu  name  of  Ohzistian^  and 
thoy  did  not  yet  nnderstsnd  the  real  nature  of  their  mie- 
sion  to  the  world.   But  a  rapid  and  not8.ble  change  set  in 
after  the  death  of  Stephen.   If  yon  attentively  consider 
the  Book  of  Acts  yon  will  find  that  it  natnrally  falls  into 
three  sections.    The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  first  five 
chapters.   In  this  section  not  only  do  we  hear  nothing  of 
any  mission  to  the  heathen,  bnt  there  ia  no  sign  that  the 
disciples  gave  up  the  observsnoes  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
Church  remained  a  strictly  Jewish  community,  wsiting 
for  the  zetam  of  its  risen  LaxA.   Tb»  next  section  of  the 
book  ttctenda  to  the  end  of  ohapter  xii  In  this  there  are 
indications  of  an  entirely  new  state  of  feeling.   And  thia 
was  clearly  connected  with  the  death  of  Stephen.   For  in 
the  persecution  that  arose  many  disciples  were  driven 
away  from  Jerusalem,  and  preached  the  Gospel,  not  only 
in  Judtea  and  Gblilee,  bnt  amongst  the  hated  Samaritans. 
Even  yet  however,  the  Apostles  dung  to  Jerusalem  ( viiL 
1).    Philip  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  Petor  was 
sent  to  the  gMitile  Comdins,   Bat  still  the  unreserved 
generoafy  of  God's  universal  love  seems  to  have  been  con* 
oealed  bom  most  of  the  disaples ;  foe  they  ^ere  disposed 
to  And  bnlt  with  Fieter  (xLS.  8) ;  and  we  read  (xL  19) 
tiiat  those  who  travded  abroad  upon  the  pexseootton  that 
nrose  about  Stephen  preached  the  word  "to  none  but  to 
Jews  only."   In  Antiooh,  however,  some  had  the  boldness 
to  preach  to  the  heathen  (xi.  20).*   And  when  this  work 
was  onoa  begun,  every  one  seems  to  have  felt  that  the 
rigLt  man  to  carry  it  on  was  none  other  than  Saul  of  Tar- 
sns,  the  oonverted  enemy  of  Stephen.   It  was  in  this  city 
that  the  name  Chriatian  was  first  given  to  the  followers  of 
Christ ;  for  here  the  world  flrat  learned  how  different  was 
the  new  and  tendw  Imnoh  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Judaism  out  of  which  it  had  grown.   The  third  section  of 
the  Book  of  Acts  extends  from  ohapter  xiii.  to  tiie  end, 
and  ia  almost  exolnsivdy  occupied  with  the  missions  of 
St  Paul  to  the  world  outside  Judiea.   Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was 
the  death  of  Stephen.   And  that  this  was  not  mvcelj  an 
aeddentd  odnoidenee,  will  appear  clearly  if  we  notice 
how  constantly  the  Apostle  of  the  Ctontiles  seemed  to  have 
had  the  testim<my  and  the  dootrinea  of  Stephen  in  his 
mind.   TbB  anxiety  of  this  Apostle  to  free  the  Gospd  en- 
tinij  from  the  bondage  of  Jewish  law  was  aoij  a  farther 
devdopment  of  Stephen's  prophetic  insight  into  the  free* 
dom  and  spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Jesos.   Thus  was 
,  *  The  word  Or«eian$  here  should  be  Qrttkt:  it; 
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Stephen's  pnjer  for 
his  enemies  answraed. 
Hifl  mantle  feU  on 
one  of  his  peraeca- 
tors.  And  when  ire 
remember  the  gifts 
and  acbierements  of 
St  PaaU  we  maj  well 
believe  that  Stephen 
Boeomplished  in  his 
death  more  than  he 
eoald  poasibly  have 
done  by  a  lengtUtaed 
life.  He  first  lived  up 
to  the  troth  that 
Ghnstiani^  is  neither 
a  system  of  doctrine 
])or  a  aoheme  of  law, 
bat  a  lif&  And  in 
ooniemplatiDg  the 
starry  lustre  of  his 
memory,  we  feel 
afresh  that  nothing 
kindles  a  nobler  en- 
thnsiasm  than  the 
gain  of  wider  and 
purer  views  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
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S  The  Bzv.  Dr.  BasP- 
S  BON,  at  the  Baptist 

5  Ministers'  Conference 
>•  in  New  York,  ei- 

6  plained  that  the  omis- 
p,  sion  of  the  Doxology 
t  to  the  Lord's  Prayer 
S  was  based  on  an  ex- 
^  amination  of  the  AI- 
g  exandrian  manusoript, 
S  now  in  the  Britisb 
g  Museum,  and  the  Sin- 
I  aitio  manuscript^  flnt 
5  seen  by  I'isobendorff 
»  in  1844.  and  bought 
^  by  him  in  1859.  The 

Alexandrian  had  all 
the  pagea  of  Matthew 
lost  up  to  (diapter  zxt. 
vetae  6,  while  the 
Tiachendorff  was  ao 
ipiperfecUy  copied 
that  whole  lines,  odo 
of  which  was  the  Dox- 
ologj,  were  omitted. 
It  was  to  be  presumed 
that  the  original  from 
which  it  was  copied 
and  soooeflafully  oor- 
Koted  must  be  still  in 

a  convent 

Db.  N.  Boobes,  a 
GongregatioDalist,  baa 
placed  a  stained  gl*« 
window,  repiesfloting 
the  Beloved  DisdpJe. 
in  St  Maiy  Aroh« 
(Episcopal)  Ohuwh. 
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THE  STORY  OF  MARGARET. 

By  M.  V.  D. 
CHAFTBB  I. 

It  was  one  of  those  drizzling  Satnidays  whieln  sohool- 
hoja  and  schoolgirls  will  tdl  yon  ooonr  so  oftm  in  our 
weather  report  The  moat  dtBBgreeaUe  part  of  the  eilgr, 
bordering  the  riw,  lix^ed,  if  possible,  mote  dirty  >nd 
disagreeable  than  nsnaL  The  atreet  was  flooded  with 
dilated  filth,  too  watery  to  be  digni&ed  witii  the  tiUe  of 
mud,  which  had  plentifully  besmeared  the  nneTen  pave- 
ment, and  the  awnings  over  the  shops  dripped  dismally  in 
rills  and  pools  at  the  cornets. 

There  is  a  notable  saying,  "  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no 
man";  neither  do  they  wait  for  fair  weather.  So  the 
steamer  Bcdearic  sails  to-day. 

The  oonfosed  and  oonfnsing  mass  of  steerage  passengers 
have  been  assigned  their  proper  limits ;  the  stewardess 
has  laid  hands  npcm  the  snperflaons  ornaments  of  the 
saloon,  and  stowed  tiiem  away ;  the  sailors  axe  alert  and 
eager  to  be  off,  and  a  phlegmatic  Englishman  has  already 
started  on  a  constitutional  trip  np  and  down  the  planks  of 
the  freshly*scrubbed  deck. 

People  are  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  and  there  is  a 
display  of  red  eyes  and  limp  pocket-handkerohiefs.  The 
oentie  of  interest  in  this  gr<nq>  is  ttie  yonng  gill  in  the 
graytraTsling-drees,  braided  witii  black,  and  the  YAaxik  hat, 
with  a  soft  gn^  dove*s  breast. 

Two  or  three  yoiug  ladies  wrapped  in  waterproofs,  two 
or  three  yonng  men,  and  a  stont^  motherly  lady,  *'  who 
feels  it  her  Aatj  to  do  the  monmfal  for  the  whole  com- 
pany," as  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarks  in  an  aside,  are 
assembled  around  her. 

The  yonng  ladies,  Minnie  and  Lillie  and  Sadie,  Mar- 
garet Bossiter's  sohoolnutes,  regard  her  as  one  to  be 
envied.  Why  not  ?  Is  she  not  independent  and  rich  and 
paasaUy  good>looking  ?  and  is  she  not  setting  off  lor  a 
European  tour  7  What  mora  tiiat  is  dear  to  the  heart  of 
womaa  can  be  desired-— unless  it  ut  a  lover  ? 

As  for  the  gentlemen,  one  oame  becaose  he  was  an  <nna- 
ment  to  society,  and  always  did  what  was  expeoted  of  him, 
even  to  the  bemiring  of  his  best  boots  in  the  city  mud. 
The  second  was  just  enough  in  love  with  Miss  Bossiter  to 
feel  a  not  nnpleasing  pain  at  the  thought  of  her  departure. 

And  the  third?  What  he  felt  and  thonght  may  be 
gnessed  hereafter.  It  is  to  him  that  Margaret  speaks.  In 
his  hand  he  holds  a  bouquet  of  tea-roses,  heliotrope  and 
begonia.  Theae  are  to  go  with  Bforgaret^  as  »ouv»tir»  of  a 
home  and  of  a  friend  she  is  leaTix^  behind. 

She  has  been  ghmdng  aboa^  restlessly  and  eagerly,  as 
if  looking  for  some  one  or  something  ;  and  now  she  says, 
slightly  knitting  her  eyebrows  : 

.  "  John,  where  is  Hampton  to-day  ?  Tsu't  he  coming  to 
teU  me  Ck>od-by  ?" 

"  It  was  a  disappointment  to  him,  Margaret ;  but  he  had 
a  diffionit  law-case  to  attend  to,  and  asked  me  to  wish  yon 
*  Bon  voyage '  for  him,  and  say  how  sorry  he  was  not  to 
aeeyott." 

This  ia  said  dryly,  as  if  the  speaker  did  not  relish  the 
topia 

"Very  welL  I  leave  a  Good-by  for  him,"  she  says 
slowly,  and  John  Marshall  thinks  he  detects  a  Uttle  sigh. 
But  he  is  not  quite  sure. 

Minnie,  Lillie  and  Sadie  kiss  and  embrace  their  friend 
as  can  only  be  done  to  perfection  by  yonng  ladies  ne»  the 
culmination  of  the  gushing  period.  The  gentlemen  shake 
hands  heartily,  John  holding  her  hand  in  Ua  firm  elasp 
for  a  moment  last  of  all,  and  th^  are  gona 


From  her  stand  on  the  deck,  Margaret  watches  them  ta 
they  pick  their  way  through  the  long  building,  over  saw- 
dust, amidst  bales  and  boxes,  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
patient  horses — nntil  she  sees  John,  like  the  dat<fal  son 
that  he     assisting  his  mother  into  her  carriage. 

The  girls  have  passed  out  of  sight,  and,  with  the  gestte- 
men  txinmphantly  in  tow,  are  clambering  into  a  stteet^ar, 
whose  dispirited  horses  look  as  if  th^  oould  neror  start  off 
npon  their  straining  oonrse  again. 

Sforgaret  tarns  away.  Her  friend,  Mrs.  Holmes,  hao 
long  ago  retired  to  her  stateroom,  and  the  deck  is  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  the  steamer  begins  her  voyagx 

When  Margaret  was  a  little  ohild,  her  father  and  mother, 
ordinaty  looking  people,  one  with  blue-gray  oriM  and  the 
other  with  greenish-gray,  had  wondered  where  she  got 
her  great  dark  ^es,  sometimes  glowing  with  passimiate 
feeling  in  their  dusky  depths,  sometimes  soft,  tender, 
beseeching;  with  that  wistfnlnesa  we  sea  of taner  in  the  ^es 
of  a  seal  than  a  hnman  being. 

Her  mother,  looking  over  some  family  papers,  etc.,  left 
by  an  old  untde,  thonght  she  had  fonnd  a  solution  of  tbe 
mystery  in  a  faded  ivory  miniature,  from  which  gazed  at 
her  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  curiously  like  Margaret's  own,  in 
the  delicate  lineaments  of  a  remote  ancestress. 

So  often  does  capricious  nature  endow  a  ohild  with  some 
gesture,  feature  or  tone  which  has  been  the  proper^  of  a 
member  of  the  family  oentniies  baok,  and  now  is  repro- 
dnoed— Jost  as  a  strewn  may  ran  miles  nndwgronnd,  and 
then  burst  forUi  again,  dear  and  Inlght  as  before  it  soa|^ 
a  channel  waAet  the  dark  earth. 

With  the  miniature  was  a  family  legend,  written  on 
yelloniah  paper,  over  which  the  little  Margaret  used  often 
to  ponder. 

The  Lady  Anne  Borrowdell,  the  stoiy  said,  was  only 
daughter  to  Judge  Borrowdell,  proud  and  st^  and  em^ 
loyal  to  his  country  and  to  his  King.  And  In  those 
troublous  times  many  was  the  victim,  holding  to  the 
tenets  which  he  loved  better  than  bis  life,  who  was  aent  to 
the  block,  or  to  languish  in  a  daric  and  ndsome  clnn- 
getm,  under  the  judge's  inflexible  sentoioe. 

One  day  they  brought  before  him  to  be  tried  a  dissenter, 
charged  with  holding  a  conventicle  out  among  the  hilla ; 
and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  in  the  country  oame  to  the 
trial  to  see  if  Judge  Borrowdell's  character  for  stem  jnstioe 
would  now  be  maintained,  for  the  offender  was  none  otbsr 
than  the  son  of  Lady  Anne's  foster-mother,  who  had  nmsod 
her  at  her  breast  when  her  own  mother  had  died. 

But  the  judge  bent  his  gray  eyes  sternly  on  the  prisoner 
who  stood  before  him  bound,  and,  withont  aUowing  lum 
to  make  any  defanse,  condemned  him  to  imprisonmait 
and  a  heavy  fine. 

Then  rose  the  Lady  Anne  from  her  place  among  tbe 
high-bom  lords  and  ladies,  and,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  on 
her  father,  while  all  gazed  in  amaze,  she  said,  in  silvtfy 
tones  : 

"  My  lord  and  father,  I  love  this  man  ;  therefore,  for  my 
sake,  let  him  go  free  1"  * 

Then  was  there  a  thrill  and  a  rustle  of  wonder  throogfa 
the  room,  erety  man  looking  at  his  neighbOT,  and  Judgp 
Borrowdell  rose  from  his  seat  and  strove  to  ^Mak ;  hot  bis 
eyes  glared  fearftdly,  his  frame  quivered,  his  mooEh  ottered 
inarticulate  sounds,  and  he  lell  to  the  ground  in  a  lUi  in  bit 
official  robes. 

While  the  people  gathered  round  the  judge  tbe  prisooff 
slipped  away,  and,  before  his  guards  could  overtdce  him, 
he  was  gone  beyond  their  ken.  Then  the  leech  bent  over 
the  magistrate's  prcetiate  fmm  and  shook  hia  bead,  aid 
the  whisper  went  through  the  romii,: 
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AH  flhrank  with  honor  from  the  Lady  Anne^  and  ahe 
pamd  thzongh  thair  midak  like  a  goil^  thing,  and  vent 
batwj. 

She  went  to  her  nnne'a  cottage  where  the  priacmer  aat, 
■earoe  able  to  realiae  what  had  befallen  him,  and  holding 
out  her  handa,  ahe  aaid : 

"Edward,  I  haTe  beoome  my  father'a  murderer  for 
yoaraaka  Blood-goQtineaB  ia  npon  my  head.  I  have  aaid 
that  I  loved  yon.  Take  me  with  yon  to  the  new  land 
whitber  yon  are  going." 

That  night  they  aailed  away  in  aorrow  and  dread  to 
Amoriea  in  a  flabing-Teasel,  and  there  the  Lady  Anne  lived 
and  reared  her  ohildren,  and  died,  at  length,  an  old 
woman,  full  of  yeara  and  bonon. 

And  the  old  story  went  on  to  tell  how  Edward  had  loved 
a  TiUage  gfarl,  and  that  his  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the 
higb-bom  lady  who  had  aaved  him  made  him  give  her  n|s 
And,  without  a  word  of  farewell,  sail  away  with  hia  new- 
nude  loide,  and  then  the  deserted  maiden  pined  away 
and  died. 

This  tale  had  a  strange  fascination  for  Margaret  from 
the  tinke  she  ooold  jnst  spell  ont  the  faded  letters. 

**mat  made  Lady  Anne  teU  him  ahe  loved  him  7"  she 
uked  her  mother  one  day.  "Hen  tell  ladies  that  they 
love  thm  now,** 

"Why,  ahe  did  it  to  aare  him,  and  beoanae  ahe  was 
noble  and  he  waa  poor,  I  suppose.  What  qneetiona  yon  do 
ask,  obild  1  Get  I^dy  Anne  and  ran  away." 

I4dy  Anne  was  Uargare^a  favorite  d<dl,  named  after 
tbe  aforeeaid  her<nne. 

Afterward  llr£  Bossiter  told  her  husband  that  Margaret 
read  too  much,  and  filled  her  head  with  strange  notions  ; 
BO  the  piotnre  and  story  were  looked  np,  Snt  it  was  not 
loDg  before  Uai^Eaxet  oonld  have  oontarol  frf  all  ttie  family 
propertiei^  for  ber  parenta  died,  leaving  hw  their  ioto 
bainsi, 

AU  this  time  Uai^;aret  leans  upon  the  raO,  looking  down 
at  the  dark  water.  Sh$  knew,  though  no  one  else  did,  that 
her  trip  to  Eun^  was  an  abjeot  flight,  though  to  outward 
ftppaaranee  the  most  natural  and  orthodox  thing  in  life, 
MMompanied  by  a  ohaperon,  and  erery  adjunot  that  was 
enunenUy  Respectable. 

She  was  fleeing  from  herself,  from  her  own  revolted 
heart.  She  was  aware  that  this  was  cowardly  ;  but  yet  she 
wmetimeB  thought  that  it  m^t  be  a  abort  oat  to  viotory 
in  the  end.  Tat  mntj  from  all  aara  a  menuoy  of  her 
bopdaii  Urn,  ahe  eonld  trample  it  down,  plook  it  oat, 
Mt  It  aaid^  with  no  freah  battle  to  be  fonc^t  bopeleody 
ud  haU-heartedly  with  every  new  day. 

Vn.  Marshall,  one  of  those  women  who  have  mother^ 
linesi  snoagh  for  their  children  and  to  spare,  years  ago 
lud  taken  Margaret  to  her  heart;  advised  her,  helped  ber, 
loTod  her,  and  often  spoke  of  ha  as  her  daughter.  And 
ttiia  iemi-adoption  had  been  very  sweet  to  the  girl,  who 
M  only  shadowy  memoEiea  of  what  a  parent's  love  might 
^  But  about  a  year  ago  ahe  had  awakened  fnnn  her 
^MMit,  gfarliah  dreams  to  the  laet  that  her  fMing  toward 
^mpton  IfarshaH  was  not  that  of  a  sister,  but  something 
nore  yearning,  more  loving  and  more  passionate. 

Brtween  them  existed  the  free  and  familiar  intercourse 
of  brother  and  sister,  and  mingling  unavoidably  with  this 
the  indefinable,  ohivalric  deference  which  a  young 
^  pays  to  a  girl  with  whom  he  is  thrown.  This  was  aU. 

TooDg  gitis  must  have  their  ideals,  especially  those 
^hoso  hearts  are  swept  ol  natural  and  doee  reUtionahips 
ud  lelt  empty.   Then  the  seal  vagaely  feels  n  want;  and 
about  for  what  shaU  flU  the  Taeant  plaoa 
Margaret  Bossiter's  ideal  became  too  real  for  her  peace 
01  mind. 


In  Hampton's  quiet,  cold  demeanor,  in  hia  impenetrable 
reserve*  and  absolute  silenoe  oonceridng  himself,  living 
with  his  family,  but  not  of  them,  in  his  oooasional  flashes 
of  Utter  satire  her  impnlaiTe  heart  found  the  oomplement 
it  needed 

Here  was  the  nature  which  she  could  not  sound  with 
ber  puny  plummet  line,  but  which  would  always  remain 
higher  in  its  height  than  she  ooold  reach,  deeper  in  its 
depth  than  she  could  fathom,  and  for  which  she  felt  a 
blind  adoration,  rather  than  a  human  lore  "that  gives 
and  takes." 

She  was  proud— proud  aa  only  a  loving  wtnnau  can  be^ 
and  he  had  made  no  sign.  When  ahe  was  not  staying  witii 
Mrs.  Marshall  th^  met  often. 

He  was  stadiously  polite  and  deferential,  so  diffeient 
from  John's  frank  and  sometimes  almost  oppressive 
Iwotherhood.  II  be  disliked  or  liked  her,  she  oonld  not 
teU.  Of  only  one  thing  waa  she  sure — that  he  would  keep 
his  opinion  of  her  to  himself.  And  so  the  struggle  went 
on,  till,  worn  and  weary,  she  resolved  to  put  the  ocean 
between  herself  and  the  objeot  of  her  mad  infotoatiOd. 
She  feels  a  dumb,  passive  thankf  nlness  as  the  steamer 
moTee  onward. 

Margaret  is  alcme.  She  buries  her  face  in  John's 
flowers. 

"  If  he  had  sent  you,"  she  murmured.  "Then  I  ehonld 
have  been  so  happy  1  Ah  I  I  am  sure  he  does  not  care  tot 
me,  or  he  would  have  oome  to  bid  me  Oood-by," 

The  -nnoe  ol  a  sailnr  oomes  sharply  throngh  the  dark- 
ness : 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir  I   Almost  out  of  sight  of  land  1" 

Margaret  stiuis.  The  land  extends  a  dark  line,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  through  the  gathering  mist  and  rain. 

She  stretohes  oat  her  arms  wildly ;  the  bonquet  drops 
into  the  water  with  a  faint  plaah,  bat  she  does  not  heed. 

"Good-by,  Hampton,  my  love  ;  good-t^  T*  she  moans. 

Then  she,  too,  goes  below,  and  the  deok  is  deserted. 


CHAPTER  H. 

MABQAUwr  made  her  tour  in  Enrope  after  the  manner  of 
young  ladies  in  general. 

She  saw  London  and  the  Tower,  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
lakes ;  then  went  over  to  the  Oontinent ;  bought  new 
clothes  in  Fsri^  "  did  "  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine ;  wrote 
letters  to  her  friends,  whioh  were  mostly  rdiaahed  editions 
ol  goidfrbooks;  with  a  modicum  of  original  obsnration 
tobkod  in ;  changed  boarding-school  jargon  into  fluent 
French  ;  praotioed  music  diligently  in  Stuttgart,  and  laid 
in  a  stock  of  brie-A-brac,  jewelry,  carved  wood,  etc,  sniB- 
oient  to  furnish  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Only  onee  did  she  snfler  herself  to  oonunonicate  with 
Hampton  WpmbftH,   That  was  shortly  after  her  arrival  in 

Pasting  a  dingy  shop  in  the  Boe  ,  her  attention  was 
drawn  to  uudb  ints^Uoa  glittering  in  tiie  window.  She 
goes  in,  sad  asks  in  ber  halting  French  of  the  sallow- 
faced  proprietor,  "  Cm  pfamc,  oombien  eoUaU-tBttf  and 
can  searoely  follow  the  TolaUe  torrent  of  conunnnicattoo 
her  question  has  evoked. 

She  fixed  upon  a  beautiful  sapphire,  cut  into  a  Greek 
profile  of  Ariadne,  with  her  astral  crown.  It  is  set  as  a 
ring  in  heavy  Etruscan  gold.  A  fandful  idea  is  running 
in  her  head  : 

"The  gdd  doth  show  her  blessedness;  Ou  so^Afres 
mark  her  Irttef* 
Will  Hampton  anderstand  ? 

She  sends  it  to  her  lawyer  to  be  direoted^  Mr.  Haora- 
ton  Marshall,  and  sent  moni/mgit^<Sti^nAOi^Q]m 
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knows  well  enongh  that  he  feels  no  iniereBtt  vill  Mk  no 
qoeations,  aod  that  her  secret  will  be  safe  iritfa  bimt 

Poor  "  desolate  and  sleeping  Ariadne  "1 

Margaret  has  been  abroad  two  yeats,  Tbej  hawe  re- 
tamed  from  Eastern  Europe,  and  are  now  at  Dieppe. 

Margaret  often  repeats  to  herself :  "  I  am  oared ;  I  am 
completely  oared.". 

Saddenlj  she  resolves  to  retam  to  America,  and,  haring 
onoe  decided,  is  all  impatience  to  set  off.   Perhaps  a  few 


A  sadden  yearning  for  home  and  old  friends  oame  OTei 
Margaret,  and  she  wondered  that  she  oonld  have  foregona 
them  BO  long:  All  was  settled  at  last,  and  Ma^ret  tamed 
her  face  homeward  with  an  eager  heart,  which  oatran 
winda  and  waToe  in  its  impatleuoe. 

At  last  Mai^arat  has  come  baok  to  oooapy  her  pntty 
pink-and-gray  bedroom,  and  Mrs.  Marshall'a  dangbt«r 
Annie  is  at  home  from  boarding-«ehooL  She  is  a  sdlow 
girl,  who  has  been  snubbed  1^  Hampton  and  teased  by 


lines  in  a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Marahall  aboat  this 
time  may  throw  a  light  npon  her  decision  : 

"  Hore  and  more,  my  dear  Margaret,  as  tlmo  paases,  do  I  fear 
t^nv^  my  adopted  daughter  Is  growing  away  from  me  in  the  mldat 
of  new  faoes  and  new  scenee.  Yet  X  beg  your  pardon  for  saying 
BO,  tor  I  leel  oertal^^  that  yoa  will  always  keep  the  warmest  oomer 
ot  yoor  heart  for  old  friendships.  But  when  will  you  come  back  ? 
Tour  room  Is  always  ready,  and  I  hope  the  time  Is  not  distant 
when  yon  will  oooapy  It  In  person,  aod  take  the  place  of  your 
pleture,  whloh  John  has  hung  upon  the  wall.  Hampton  said,  the 
other  day :  '  How  long  Margaret  has  been  away  1*  I  am  Bore  John 
and  Annie  think  It  an  eternity,  and  ao  do  L" 


John  ontil  she  has  lost  what  little  individuality  she  evff 


Some  people  said,  ill-natoredly,  that  it  was  "  no  wonder 
Mrs.  Marshall  wanted  to  adopt  a  datighter,  seeing  she  ^ 
Buoh  a  poor  specimen  of  her  own."   Bat  they  did 
neighbor  injustioc,  aa  persons  who  try  to  be  spiteful  v^*^ 
witty  at  the  same  time  generally  da 

Seen  tlirough  the  medium  of  her  own  genial  Bitoi^ 
every  one  seemed  to  Mrs.  Marshall  alike  admirable  tsA 
lovablew   She  was  the  personification  of  charity  in  iti  fin^ 
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2b.  BDunhall,  »iu»,  deoeMod  ftt  aome  temota  period, 
iSv^aet  had  newt  met  He  did  not  seem  to  be  muied 
1^  his  taxaHj  to  way  deplotaUe  extent,  imd  Hn,  Maiehell 
wore  her  widon's  weeds  with  as  maoh  oheerfnl  oompla- 
WMusy  as  she  did  the  cameo  pin  Mai^iaret  hsd  bronght  her 
from  abroad. 

In  the  relations  of  Hampton  and  his  mother,  Margaret 
was  often  reminded  o(  the  old  story  of  a  hen  which  hatched 
ont  a  diiok'a  egg,  and  waa  vunly  flattered  wh«i  the  dodc- 
ling  took  to  the  watw,  xegardlaH  <rf  pfeoedent.  Hamp- 
ton's quiet  and  aecraaj  were  inocnnprehensiUe  to  his 
mother,  who,  opea  as  tiie  day,  and  eommnnioatiTe  to  a 
fult,  eonld  not  nnderstand  a  natore  so  diametrically  op- 
posite to  her  own.  John,  with  his  boyish  frankness,  with 
a  fioe  in  whioh  every  emotion  came  to  the  snr£aoe,  was  his 
mother's  pride,  while  Hampton  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thorn  in  her  comfortable  side. 

ICargaret  has  felt  since  her  return,  first  a  snsfdoiQn,  then 
t  dread,  then  aoertain^.  Shewho  boasted  herself  "com- 
pletely coxed,"  finds  that  the  ancient  malady  has  xetnmed 
with  emel  pain.  There  is  no  flight  possible.  Daily, 
liooriy,  that  unfathomable  faoe  is  before  her,  whldi  she 
has  Isained  to  Ioto  so  well,  with  its  straight  black  brows, 
meeting  above  darker  eyes ;  and  that  firm  month  whioh 
seldom  disotoees  its  flash  of  white  teeth,  bat  oorls  slightly, 
SB  Bome  deep  and  hidden  passion  stirs  its  owner.  It  is 
opposite  her  at  table  three  times  a  day,  togethor  with 
J(du'8  great,  frank  eyes  and  irregalar  month,  whieh  so 
<rftea  breaks  into  a  laugh.  Strangers  a^  tiiey  oan  neror 
datade  whioh  ot  Uu  two  fatothsra  is  the  handsraner.  Oer> 
tain  k  it  tiiafc  they  hare  montqaoliaed  the  atook  of  family 
iMsoty,  so  that  none  is  left  for  po<w  Annie. 

ICaigaret  chafed  nnder  the  bond  ot  sisterhood  and 
brotherhood.  To  be  eonatantly  near  each  other  in  nnre- 
sti^ned  family  interoonrse,  to  be  passing  their  lives  to- 
gather,  yet  with  this  golf  of  separation  between  I 

A  feeling  of  intense  helpleesnees  came  over  her  as  she 
thought  of  that  flight  to  Eorop^  aa  if  by  any  means 
Bbe  had  dreamed  <rf  escape  from  the  omniprearat  power  of 

l0T& 

One  itj  she  is  dieaaing  fora  patty.   John  has  taken  bis 

ntoUisr  to  drive,  Annie  is  looked  in  her  room,  np  to  the 
fljas  in  foninine  finery,  preparing  for  the  evening.  Hamp- 
ton Qndging  by.  precedent)  is  deep  in  some  abstmse  tome, 
whose  penual  is  compatible  with  lying  fnll  length  on  the 
library  sofa  and  smoking  a  cigar. 

Margaret  is  standing  in  front  of  her  tooking-glasei  She 
is  not  what  yon  could  oall  '*  a  pntty  girl  her  features 
Ha  too  irregalar  tot  that— bnt  she  i$  a  graoefol  gill 

Har  wtrndrouB  dark  ^aa  are  the  soul  of  her  fiui^  and 
Imv  oomplttdcn  has  that  hlmeas  whioh  has  been  in  all 
Mttaries  oorapared  to  **lilies  and  roses,**  and  sometimes 
oun  laoeaioaUy  to  "strawberries  and  oream,"  and  whioh, 
all,  is  like  nothing  else  in  the  world  bnt  itself~tiie 
P^a^  of  innocenoe  tinged  with  the  roaeato  glow  oi  lifs'a 
taoning. 

She  pilea  the  loose  waves  of  her  tawny-brown  hair  at  the 
^  of  her  head,  and  gathers  them  in  a  coil  with  a  golden 
■Kxub  Btadded  with  torquoiaes,  a  soaemir  of  the  Fonte 
de^  OrdUd,  aa  are  the  aap-iings  and  lookrt  which  matbh 
it;  then  fastens  the  point  laee  at  her  throat  in  a  flutter  of 
"Winniwaiy  hurry.  Finally  she  gathers  np  fan  and  gloves 
sweeps  down-stairs  to  take  a  final  survey  of  herself  in 
Ibelongparior  nUrror. 

The  parlor  waa  a  long  room  with  two  doors,  and  as 
^™Bant  opened  the  farther  one  she  saw  Hampton  leaning 
*0>iittt  the  mantel  <9poaite  the  other,  smoking  his  inva- 
^oigar. 

As  abe  sailed  np  the  long  room  with  the  air  of  sell-iespeot 


whioh  the  poeseaslon  and  wearing  of  new  clothaa  gives  to 
the  most  nnworldly  of  ns,  he  threw  himself  into  a  theat- 
rical attitude^  and  qaoted,  in  sonoroas  tones  : 

" '  Fair  as  a  poet's  dream  was  Uargaret : 

Her  hair  was  not  more  stmay  thaa  her  heart.* 

No,  that  is  not  appropriate.   We'll  say,  instead  : 

" '  Blonde  est  madams 
Ayaat  de  tristes  yaax. 
£ntre  or  H  rotec, 
Pleo  at  ses  longs  oheveox.*" 

"Oh,  hnahl"  said  Haz^^t,  laughing,  her  dark  ejea 
glowing  above  the  white  feathers  of  her  fan,  which  she 
had  put  up  to  her  faoe  in  affectation  of  blushing. 

She  was  well  used  to  these  mook-stilted  compliments  of 
Hampton's,  from  the  time  she  was  seven  yean  old,  playing 
with  tiie  haja,  and,  falling,  had  cut  hex  ciheek  against  a 
shsrp  stone^   John  had  cried : 

"Oh,  my  poor  Madge  I  she's  cut  her  faoo  ;  bear  it  like 
a  man,  Madge  t" 

Bnt  Hampton,  who  was  jnst  studying  French  hiatory, 
had  pulled  a  grimy  handkerchief  from  the  diaoa  oi  his 
pocket,  and,  wiping  away  the  blood,  had  said  : 

"  I  diall  never  have  this  handkerohief  washed— bnt  keep 
it  with  the  stains,  aa  the  Frenoh  people  did  those  they  had 
dipped  in  the  Uood  of  Marie  Antoinette  I" 

Yet  she  bad  dimly  felt  in  her  childish  heart  that  John 
was  **  the  sorriest  **  for  her  after  alL  Though  ^mpton 
was  now  a  "gentleman  growed,"  these  oomplimants  did 
not  touch  her  in  the  least. 

Hampton  tossed  his  cigar  into  the  fire ;  the  light  caught 
the  sapphire  on  his  finger,  makiag  Ariadne's  star  twinkle 
with  fiery  light ;  and,  sauntering  to  the  oentaa  of  the 
room,  took  Margaret's  hand  in  his  own. 

"  You  look  very  lovely  to-night,  litUa  sister  1**  he  said, 
gently  bending  from  his  tall  height,  to  look  fall  into  her 
eye& 

»•»«•»», 

Hampton  might  have  oompared  Margaret  to  the  notable 
women  of  all  time — from  Aapasia  to  Zenobia— and  she 
would  have  laughed  it  off  unmoved. 

But  these  few  words  of  unwonted  affection,  the  clasp  of 
his  hand  thrilling  her  to  the  inmost  fibres  ot  her  bein& 
left  her  witii  no  reason — only,  an  instinct— the  deepest  im- 
planted in  onr  natora— that  of  love. .  A  cnp  too  full  must 
overfiow,  sooner  or  later,  if  jostled  roughly.  How  many 
times  we  say  and  do  things  of  which  we  appear  to  our^ 
selves  to  be  onteide  spectators— things  seemingly  bronght 
forth  from  a  kind  of  oater  consciousness,  separate  from 
our  volition,  when  our  voices  sound  like  some  one  crying 
for  help  a  great  way  off  I 

So  aome  strange  ^irit  seemed  io  Sb^aret  to  have  en- 
tered her,  to  apeak  ftom  her  passionate  Ups,  to  bear  her 
alcmg  a  rushing  tide  of  emotion,  far  from  the  anchorage  of 
womanly  pride,  which  bad  htAA  her  all  her  daya. 

It  was  with  the  dark  eyes  of  the  fair,  impulsive  Lady 
Anne  Borrowdell  that  Margaret  looked  np  into  Hampton's 
faoe. 

"  What  is  it,  Margaret  ?"  he  said,  reading  the  longing 
there  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 

For  onoe  in  her  life,  Margaret  Boasiter  could  nnderstand 
Hampton's  fsce.  She  had  read  her  sentence  there.  She 
has  looked  her  bedroom  door,  and  is  half-aittang,  half- 
cronching  on  the  fioor  in  her  silk  and  boa  "I  am  so 
ashamed !"  she  mutters  to  hg^eJI^ji^^ny^jefgif^g 
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her  burning  boo  in  her  hands,  om  if  the  blank  walls  had 
each  an  eye  to  spj  oat  her  misery.  She  has  tamed  to  the 
vsll  a  piotore  of  a  lover  kneeling  at  his  mistress's  feet 
"Xoa  shall  not  mock  me  1"  she  criea.  Then  she  falls  to 
tspeatiiig  Hampton's  speech : 

"  *  A  great  honor  —yes,  a  very  great  honor— only  'won 
after  endeavor,  and  a  ^ise  worth  keeping  after  it  is  won— 
oh,  gracions  heaven  !  So  *  John  loves '  me,  does  he  ?  He 
*  voold  not  stand  in  a  brother's  way ' — how  generoas ! 
Ah !" 

Some  one  toma  the  knob. 

"  Margaret,  tiie  oarriaga  is  here^  dear,"  illxa.  Marshall 
calls. 

Never  had  the  beau  monde  of  New  Oileod  so  mnoh  ap- 
proved Hiss  Bossiter  aa  at  Mrs.  Faxon's  parly  that  even- 
ing. Eligible  and  snsoeptible  yonsg  men  gathwed  about 
hex,  and  a  repartee  was  ready  for  each.  Ci  dwaiU  belles 
lined  the  walla,  and  interchanged  whispers  as  to  the  detri* 
mental  effect  a  Earopean  toar  had  upon  the  manneia  of 

"Well  1"  cried  yoting  Qbtham,  elegantly  seated  astride 
bis  chair  in  the  sapper-room,  whence  the  ladies  had  de- 
parted. "  I  always  thought  Margaret  Rossi ter  was  a  trifle 
too  pale  ;  never  thought  her  regularly  pret^— bat  the 
pink  in  her  cheeks  Is  magniftoent  to  night ;  wonder  if  it 
comes  off  ?" 

"Speak  of  my  sister  with  more  respect,  If  yon  please^" 
said  John  Marshall,  coming  forward  with  an  ominoos  light 
in  his  ^es,  which  so  intimidated  Gotham  thai  he  sahsided, 
and  muttered  an  apology,  in  which  the  words,  **  cAA  fd- 
low,"  "  no  offense,"  oould  be  heard. 

John  turned  to  the  conservatory,  wishing  to  be  alone — 
a  fallacions  idea,  by-the-way,  for  tiiere  it  is  that  sentimental 
ooaples  most  do  oongregate.  There  he  met  Margaret,  who 
had,  like  him,  retired  from  the  noise  and  glare. 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  "  Sit  down  here  in  the 
shade,   rm  dreadfully  tired,  and  don't  want  to  talk.** 

At  this  invUation  John  drew  up  tita  bench,  and  both  sat 
down. 

The  vibrations  of  Margaret's  fan  alone  stirred  the  air. 

John,  like  many  others,  with  snoh  concomitants  of 
place  and  cironmatanoe,  felt  that  he  was  '*  going  very  fast." 

Perplexed  people,  searching  in  Holy  Writ,  have  stum- 
bled upon  some  passage  standing  ontwith  the  brightness 
of  a  first  revelatioQ,  which  has  smoothed  the  doubt  away. 

A  verse,  not  from  the  Bible,  was  in  John's  ear  : 

"  He  either  fears  his  (bte  too  muoh. 
Or  his  deserts  are  SDiall, 
Vho  dares  not  put  It  to  the  touch. 
To  gain  or  lose  It  aU.** 

He  did  not  deal  in  Swinbnmian  and  Tennyapnian  rhapso- 
dies on  love— they  were  Hampton's  prerogative.  This  had 
a  ring  that  pleased. 

A  glacce  at  the  figure  beside  him,  lisUesa  and  drooped  in 
the  shadow,  decides  him,  and  he  speaks  : 

"  Margaret,  I  wnnt  to  teU  yoa  something.'* 

"  Another  time,  John.  Didn't  I  say  I  was  too  tired  to 
talk  to-night?" 

"Do  not  talk.  Only  listen  to  m&  And  it  most  be  said 
to-night   S^urgoret,  how  do  yoa  regard  me  V* 

Her  fan  drops  in  her  lap  fo^  all  answer. 

"As  a  friend,  I  know — possibly  as  a  dear  brother.  But 
this  does  not  satisfy  me.  In  these  years  when  we  have  said 
*  brother,*  '  sister,'  to  each  otho*,  buave  you  not  divined  my 
longing  to  stand  to  yon  in  the  closest  relationship  ol  all — 
to  call  yoa  by  the  dear  name  I  would  giva  to  no  other 
woman  in  the  noiverse— that  of  wife 

sun  no  word. 


"  I  offer  you  a  true  man's  heart,  which  has  neva  wav- 
ered a  moment  in  its  fealfy  to  you,  and,  God  aiding  me, 
will  cherish  yon  and  make  you  content  till  our  lives  shall 
end.   Dearest,  can  you  give  me  yoor  puro  heart  in  re* 

turn  ?" 

She  ghnoed  ap,  and  said,  like  a  voman  : 

"Idldnotknovyoaeandaomndi  for  msv  Johnl  If 
I  do  not  oare  for  yon,  iriiak  will  yon  dof* 

His  eyes  dilated,  as  if  foreseeing  some  hopeless  "to 
come  **;  yet  he  said,  simply  : 

**  I  would  try  to  outlive  it,  and  be  more  worthy  luaven, 
because  my  life  was  wrecked  here." 

Then  the  spirit  who  had  spoken  that  aftamoon  orept  in 
Margaret* B  shivering  frame,  and  her  voioe  said  : 

*'  Yes.   I  will  be  your  irife,  John— your  wtfo  I** 

He  drew  her  in  his  arms  and  laid  her  passiTa  liead  upoa 
his  breast. 

"My  pearl,"  he  murmured,  **aan  this  greatsrt  hivpi- 
ness  be  tnie  f  Sweet,  I  will  be  quite  frank  with  yon. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  you  preferred  Hampton,  he  was  so 
mnoh  more  lovable  than  I ;  but  I  would  no^  oould  not 
think  it,  and  now  I  have  the  fruition  of  my  hopes.  Dear- 
est, give  ma  on«  kis^  and  then  I  shall  bdiarc  yon 
love  me.'* 

So  he  presses  his  passionate  lips  to  her  cheek,  oold  and 
pink  and  waxen  aa  the  heather-bells. 

"Oome^"  says  Margaret,  presently,  wearily  dissngig' 
ing  herself  from  the  obsp  of  his  arm,  **it  is  growing  lite ; 

let  us  ga" 

"Go  I"  he  echoes.  "In  the  supreme  mranent  of  our 
happiness  ?   We  do  not  oare  for  time  I" 

"  Will  you  not  have  me  all  the  rest  of  your  life  ?**  ssys 
Margaret,  with  a  strange  smile  in  the  darkness. 

"  Thank  God  for  that  P'  ories  Jolm,  heartily. 

And  they  go. 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  more  than  content  at  this  tarn  of 
affiiits.  Her  air-castle  had  become  substantial  briok  and 
mortar.  Annie^  too,  was  as  enthnsiastio  in  r^ard  to  tiio 
new  rdationship  as  her  psadvaness  would  allow.  Hamp- 
ton  congratulated  in  polished  phrases  which  fell  from  fais 
courtly  lips  like  the  toads  and  snakes  from  the  f^Va  month 
in  the  old  fairy  tale,  Margaret  thought 

The  next  Sunday  she  walked  to  church,  leaning  on 
John's  arm,  a  tacit  announcement  of  thor  engagement 
The  white-haired  rector  read,  in  his  tremulous  tones,  the 
fifty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah— 4ha  woman's  chapter,  it 
should  be  oalled,  thrilling  as  it  does  all  saddened  woman- 
hearts  from  century  to  oantory,  in  a  forgetfnlness  of  the 
proidu<7  and  aooeptanee  of  a  personal  meanhig. 

"Fear  not;  for  thon  dialt  not  ha  ashamed:  neitharbs 
thou  confoandad ;  tor  thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame :  for 
thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth,  and  shalt  nd 
remember  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood  any  mora. 

•<  For  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  woman  forsaken, 
and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  a  wife  of  youth,  when  thou  wast 
refused,  saith  thy  God. 

"  Oh,  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  oom- 
forted  I  behold,  I  will  lay  tl^  stones  with  fair  ookHS,  aad 
li^  thy  fonndatitms  with  soppAlrsi;'* 

Hera  was  comfOTt,  indeed,  for  Uie  sorMtrioksn  hasrt  • 
but  where  was  the  comfort,  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  for  h«r 
who  had  willfully  dragged  another  soul  down  into  her  ova 
misery  ?  Margaret  felt  the  sudden  pallor  on  ohedc  tod 
lip,  which  was  outward  sign  of  the  blackness  of  darknau 
within ;  then,  as  she  oaught  Hampton's  analysing  look 
fixed  upon  her,  she  called  back  her  composure^  and  Mt 
with  proud  pink  cheeks  during  the  service. 

In  the  evening  th^  are  sitting  in  the  poroh. 

"Do  tell  ma,**  Annies  IcMaing  baok|amoBg  ths 
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BtUimore  Belle  roses  irhioh  vreath  the  piftEsa,  "bow  does 
a  /«el  to  be  anepkged  ?  Ton  initiated  ones  tdl  us  two 
UDOoenta." 

**  What  nnueoeaaary  frankness  Annie  displajs  in  infcurin- 
iag  ns  tbat  she  has  had  no  experieaoe  of  her  own  I  Speak 
far  yourself,  yoong  lady,  if  70a  please,"  adds  Hampton's 
flool  time  from  the  dark  reoess  where  he  sits. 

"K  seems  like  Fuadise  befon  the  Fall,**  cries  John, 
naehing  ont  in  the  darkness  to  olasp  Ibigaret's  slender 
band. 

**  It  feels, "  says  Ib^^t,  with  an  odd  sharpneaB  in  her 
Toiee,  aa  she  withdraws  the  band,  **  like  the  first  symptoma 
d  softening  of  the  brain,  I  beliem" 

Thej  all  langh  at  Mai^[aret's  salty. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

"  Thsx  call  it  a  AoiutymooM,"  said  Margaret,  long  after, 
wbsn  bar  tawny  hair  was  silvOTed,  and  the  atzong  paanons 
•^bidi  bad  sn^ed  in  her  breast  had  ebbed  away,  yet  still 
widi  a  abxinldng  awe  in  her  eyes,  aa  if  she  looked  np<m 
the  ghost  of  a  dead  horror.  "They  called  it  a  honey- 
moon, but  it  seemed  to  me  more  like  that  time  in  Berela* 
turn  whan  the  moon  beoame  aa  blood,  and  the  stars  fell 
from  their  plaoes  in  heaTen.  And,  like  those  men  who 
called  on  the  monn tains  and  rooks  to  fall  on  them.  I,  too, 
fait  aasnred  of  the  jastioe  of  my  pnnishment  For  I  had 
faronght  it  upon  my  gnilty  self  I" 

Auj  <me  in  New  Qilead  conld  have  told  more  abont  the 
wedding  than  the  bride. 

They  knew  the  quantity  of  raisins  in  the  cake,  the 
nnnaber  of  white  kld^ores  which  were  split  in  the  pntting 
«n,  nnd  the  tints  of  the  rosebuds  in  the  msftriage-belL 

They  oonld  famish  a  oatalogne  of  the  trousseau  as  minute 
■a  if  they  bad  been  in  correspondence  with  Worth,  and  a 
list  of  presents,  from  the  doEen  cakes  of  Gashmere  Boa- 
qnei  soap  from  Hai^aret's  dass  in  tiie  minion-achool  to 
the  Mi  of  great  peaHs  which  were  the  groom's  gift 

and  aU  were  inrited,  for  John  was  ererybody's 
larorite ;  and  anybody  would  have  been  insulted  at  bung 
left  ont  at  his  wedding. 

'  Ibrgaret  Uarshall  had  a  remembrance  of  monihs  of 
boatie,  into  which  she  cast  herself  to  divert  her  thonghts 
—of  days  in  which  she  wrested  from  herself  kind  words 
for  John,  for  she  whispered  under  her  breath  :  "  Thongh 
I  am  a  perjnred  woman,  I  will  try  to  be  a  dutiful  wife." 
Then  of  a  walk  np  a  church  aialc^  seemingly  to  have  no 
end,  daring  which  she  fixed  her  «yes  on  Hampton's 
hanghfy  bead  before  her,  and  then  meohanieally  uttered 
41iaTinra  which  divided  her  from  him  ba  ever* 
TbiBj  Uved  at  Mrs.  Marahall's. 

Sooner  or  later  the  most  perverse  woman  ocnnes  to  love 
■%  husband,  devoted,  brilliant  and  good,  and  admired  by 
the  rest  of  tiie  world.  Ma^iaret  hugged  the  idea  that  ahe 
was  learning,  or  would  leam  some  day,  to  care  fOT  him 
who  WB8  so  worthy  of  wifely  love  and  honor. 

She  was  not  oonsoions  how  her  interconrse  with  Hampton, 
and  a  new  gentkoees  in  his  manner,  was  conducive  to  the 
peace  which  spread  round  her.  This  surface  crust  of 
tanqoillitj  waa  soon  to  be  Inoken  through. 

Ainong  the  tusa  iridoh  Soaietj  levies  upon  its  oousti- 
faiBti  is  that  of  giving  nnmberiess  parties  to  the  newly- 
nanied,  preparatory  to  their  being  ticketed  :  "Vx,  and 
Mrs.  Brown ;  Ur.  and  Via.  Smith,  married  and  settled**— 
and  laid  upon  the  shelf. 

Mr.  and  1^  John  Marshall,  being  young,  popular  and 
wealthy,  were  not  esceptiooi,  and  had  graced  with  their 
preesDoe  (in  the  words  of  tiie  local  newspaper)  numerous 
sumtiHw  in  the  boqiitable  mantiona  of  New  Qilead. 


One  evening  Margaret  pleaded  headache,  and  watched 
from  her  window  the  carriage  containing  the  other  four 
members  of  the  family,  as  she  thought,  drive  off  to  the 
festive  scene. 

With  the  restlessness  which  sometimes  possesses  ns 
when  left  alone,  she  began  to  wander  aimlessly  through 
the  onpty  rooms  and  passages.  As  she  passed  the  library, 
a  thin  streak  <^  l^ht  nnder  the  door  made  her  start ;  fta 
ahe  was  aware,  from  tiie  half-dcme  potatoes  at  dinner]  and 
the  extra  row  of  curls  across  the  initees^s  forehead,  that 
it  was  the  "evening  out "  of  the  domestic  functionaries. 

Whence,  then,  the  light  ? 

With  a  woman's  apprehension  of  burglars  in  searoh  of 
her  wedding-plate,  she  opened  the  door  ;  but  it  disclosed 
a  prospect  no  more  frightful  than  Hampton,  ensconced  in 
an  ea^-chair  before  the  blazing  fire^  with  a  pile  of  favorite 
books  at  his  elbow. 

The  fsmily  were  not  used  to  qnasti<m  Hampton'a  moods 
at  actions  any  mwe  than  Henry  the  Eighth's  hons^old  did 
his,  I  imagine ;  and,  thongh  Mrs,  John  Marshall  had  heard 
him  make  mention  at  dinner  of  bis  intention  not  to  miss 
this  particular  party,  she  discreetly  observed  silenoeb  and, 
drawing  another  chair  to  the  table,  began  to  read. 

Of  all  the  rooms,  the  library  was  most  associated  with 
Hampton.  His  books  filled  the  cases ;  the  upright  chairs 
and  soft  sofas  adapted  themselves  in  turn  to  his  stndlons  or 
recumbent  inclinations. 

As  Margaret  sat  there,  to  all  seeming  abeorbed  in 
Solil^^*s."Hirto^  of  Idtwatnr^"  a  mocking  demon 
whispered  in  her  reluctant  ear : 

"  How  happy  yon  might  be  now,  if  things  were  only 
changed  a  little  I— if  you  and  Hampton  belonged  to  each 
other,  and  were  sitting  alone  here  to-night,  with  Jotax  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  apart  and  asida** 

This  baleful  ioflnenoe  was  between  her  and  the  page 
wherein  the  influence  of  the  Qreek  dviliEation  upon  art 
and  literature  waa  set  fortli. 

She  raiaed  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  dropped  tiwm  agiin, 
leat  he  should  have  a  jnesdence  odE  her  thought.  He  looked 
pale  and  worn  audatem. 

Finally,  he  cAoeed  his  book  and  looked  np. 

"  Margaret,  do  you  remember  what  yon  told  me  ika  day 
that  you  engaged  yourtdf  to  John  T" 

To  have  spoken  was  to  Margaret  an  impossibilify.  The 
subject  bad  never  been  hinted  at  between  them  sinoe  that 
day  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

"  That  was  a  day,"  he  continued,  with  the  charactexistio 
oorl  of  his  lip,  "that  you  cast  your  pearls  before  swin&*' 

Indignaticm  made  Margaret  quite  agree  with  him  for  the 
moment   Then  he  went  on  wttti  deeper  earnestness  : 

"  Did  you  ever  jiear  that  after  they  had  trampled  them  , 
nndw  foot,  they  oame  back  and  songht  longingly  for  them 
in  the  mire  t  No ;  a  man  alone  does  Uiat— more  brutish 
than  ft  beast  ISj  pearl,  oonld  anything  add  to  the  angubh 
of  my  cruelty  to  you,  and  the  thought  that  I  have  lost  you, 
it  would  be  the  knowledge  that  my  misery  was  of  my  own 
undoing." 

Margaret  seized  blindly  upon  the  first  weapon  of  defense 
which  occurred  to  her. 

'*  What  I  Do  you  waste  your  affection  upon  *  one  who  is 
another's,'  like  Angnstus  Uoddle  T'  she  r^oined  with  a 
oompelled  laugh,  which  sat  oddly  upon  her  quivering 
Upe. 

"Do  you  jest  on  anch  a  theme  ?" 

"It  is  only  in  jest  that  you  should  dart  to  spesk  auch 
words  to  your  brottier's  wife,  Hampton  1**  said  she^  ptoodly. 
rising  from  her  seat  to  confront  him. 

Their  eyes  met ;  she  ^w  ashy  pale»  and  turned  her 
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He  saw  bis  ftdvantage,  and  pressed  close  home  : 

"Listen  to  me,  Mai^^aret,"  he  said,  coming  nearer  and 
thmwiag  hia  arm  abont  her.  "  Have  pity  on  me,  vhom 
yon  <Hioe  used  to  lovdi  Think  of  what  I  hare  borne  in 
these  last  months.  Ton  vare  growing  dttaior  to  me  every 
daj — yon  belonged  to  John,  to  be  protected  and  loved  and 
lejMoed  in  hf  him  I  And  to  the  hourly  infliction  ma  added 
the  thought,  vhioh  gave  double  poignanoy  to  every  stab — 
all  this  might  have  been  mine — might  have  been  mine  I" 

He  felt  her  heart-tbrobs  against  his  own.  Then  came 
dry,  short,  choking  sobs,  as  she  struggled  for  uttezanoe  : 

*'0h  r  sho  criedr  '*  wonid  that  this  last  worst  thing  had 


"Then  I  am  revenged  upon  him,"  Hampton  mntterb 
"  He  may  find  it  ont  some  day.  Ah,  my  poor  pretty  Mar- 
garet, my  pnre,  loet  pearl  1" 

When  John  Marshall  returned,  he  fonnd  hia  wife  lying 
npon  the  bed,  still  dressed,  with  orimsoned  oheeka  and 
wide-opened  ^es  fixed  on  the  edlin^  The  poor  fsUow 
grew  pale  as  his  white  tie,  and  rnshed  for  the  nearaat  doctor, 
whom  he  ronsed  np  imperatively. 

For  some  time  Margaret  lay  under  the  power  of  a  nerv- 
ons  fever,  for  which  the  doctor  ooold  assign  no  oanse^  and 
his  patient  did  not  assist  him.  She  was  thankfnl  lot  any 
angel,  even  coming  in  the  gnisa  of  snSiaring,  who  woold 
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not  hifipened  to  ns  I  I  eovld  have  borne  my  pain  wil- 
lio|^  all  alonflb  Ion,  thinking  that  yon  were  spared ;  bnt 
must  yon  snffor,  too  t  Fray,  Hampton,  pray,  as  for  your 
life— daily,  hourly,  as  I  do — that  God  irill  tear  this  guilty 
love  from  onr  hearts  I" 

His  hold  relaxed,  and  she  turned  away.  But  he  sfarode 
ftfter  her  and  caught  her  wrists  in  his  handa. 

"Stay  a  momenl*"  sud  he,  roughly.  "Answer  me  one 
question.  Did  yon  marry  J(An,  and  undo  yourself  and 
me  nUerly,  in  the  silly  hope  of  maUDg  me  believe  you 
oand  for  him,  after  all  ?* 

**  I  did.*'  and  she  turns  her  drowned  ^es  upon  hia  dark, 
beautifal,  tempting  face,  in  an  agony  of  lore  and  regret ; 
then  goes  slowly  away. 


keep  her  ont  of  EEampttm's  way.  She  dnng  to  her  hss- 
band  with  a  tenderness  bom  of  remorse,  whicih  he  did  not 
in  the  least  oomprehend,  but  zeceivsd  aa  a  blessing  too 
predons  to  be  analyzed. 

Mai^aret  was  given  to  prompt  decisions — sometimes  too 
hniried  to  be  wiae.  as  has  been  shown.  Hampton  bad 
said  onoe,  laughingly,  that  he  should  beg  an  artist  friend 
to  emblazon  the  motto,  "Sumbouhs  oudeig  esti  bdUm 
kronou/'  as  a  text  lor  Margaret's  room,  and  she  hod  m 
torted  that  «■  she  didn't  nnderatand  Oreek,  and  it  wooldnt 
do  a  particle  of  good." 

Veil,  the  "young  heart  hot  tad  restless*'  is  as  muck 
human  natnra  as  "the  old.  anbdoed  and  slow  *M 

Now  she  made  up  her  mind,  oonsidering  aU  thiuts.  ih*t 
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%  speedy  exodns  of  Ur.  and  Mr&  Marahall  from  the  miter- 
otl  muwion  would  be  a  desirable  thing  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Tet,  as  time  went  on,  new  daties  and  new  inter- 
cfti  crowded  this  reBoWe  from  her  heart,  and  the  birth 
of  a  baby  daughter  drow  husband  and  wife  more  closely 
togetber. 

Of  eoitm,  *'Annie  Margaret  Marshall"  was  a  remark- 
■Ue  obUd,  and  called  forth  as  mnoh  admiration  in  the 
onle  of  her  friends  as  did  the  *'  Infant  Phenomenon " 
before  the  British  public  She  was  deolared,  moreover,  to 
be  the  "liTing  image  of  her  father"  by  half  the  Tisitors  ; 
■nd,  pnblio  opinion  being  erenly  dirided,  the  other  half 
■tmtly  maintained  that  abo  was  the  '*  exaot  oonnterpart  of 
btf  mother. "  Bo  one  mnst  ooneeiTe  of  featorea  most  unlike 
combined  in  one  amall,  red,  puckered  fiuse. 


She  felt  thankfulness  to  Him  who  "  deals  not  with  us 
after  our  sine,  nor  rewards  us  according  to  onr  iniquities," 
and  knew  for  the  Arst  time  that  a  mother's  love  can  fill  the 
waste  places  of  the  soul ;  that  with  a  child's  clinging  hand 
in  hers,  and  encircled  by  the  shelter  of  her  husband's  arm, 
she  oould  enjoy  an  unruffled  peaoe,  let  the  earth  wag  on  as 
it  would. 

She  bent  over  the  litQe  face  ;  the  mnscles  round  its 
mouth  were  contorted  for  a  moment 

"See,  Hampton — see  I  she  has  learned  to  smile  t"  cried 
the  young  mother  in  triumph,  approaching  and  holding 
out  the  child  in  her  anna. 

He  put  out  his  hand  as  with  soma  heretofore  repressed 
emotion  and  pnahed  it  roughly  away.  The  little  thing 
wailed  at  the  first  hard  touch  on  its  tender  flesh. 
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Her  mother  felt  that  this  great  blessing  bad  been  unde- 
Mmd ;  and,  knowing  "  all  the  faulttol  past "  was  irrevoo- 
■Ue,  set  herself  to  work  to  fill  the  future  with  motherly 
nd  wifely  dnty,  leaving  no  comer  empty  where  the  evil 
^nrit  might  creep  in. 

She  sat  in  the  parlor  one  afternoon,  with  the  baby  on- 
^  Up,  both  its  aimless  fiats  clasped  in  her  hand,  which 
Mined  so  large  and  white  by  their  scarlet  BmallneB& 

Jtdm,  full  of  pride,  bent  over  them,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
tiie  soft  waves  of  her  hair.  Only  for  a  moment,  for  he  saw 
Hampton  standing  in  the  door  ;  and  John  had  a  true  gen- 
ttanm's  horror  of  demonstrations  "before  company," 
oven  if  the  spectator  was  his  brother. 

So  he  dashed  oB  to  his  office ;  and  Margaret,  rising, 
^Mgan  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  to  hush  the  child, 
manaaring  a  loUaby  while  her  thoughts  were  busy. 


"  Ton  gloat  over  my  wretchedness — do  yon  ¥*  cried  he, 
in  thick,  passionate  tones.  "  These  pretty  tableaux  are  to 
torture  me  still  more — are  they  ?  And  yon  flaunt  your 
happiness  before  my  eyes  !   I  " 

Margaret  staid  to  hear  no  more  ;  she  gathered  her  child 
closely  to  her  breast  and  swept  from  the  room. 


CHAPTEB  T. 

Maboabre  decided  tiiat  departure  must  be  soon  and 
sudden.  John,  always  pleased  with  what  his  wife  pro* 
posed,  welcomed  this  plan  for  securing  a  monopoly  of  her 
and  of  the  baby. 

Margaret,  in  her  changing  life,  had  longed  for  a  home  of 
her  own.  She  had  money  to  gratify  her  sDsthetic  likings, 
and  those  artistio  tastes  which  make  a  hooso  a  temple; 
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bat  thers  had  nerer  been  any  one  to  make  a  borne  vitJi. 
Not  it  was  difiEiareiit 

It  was  vith  peiffeot  satiBfaotion  that  they  sat  the  first 
eTening  in  their  new  library,  with  Persian  rugs  and  inlaid 
floor.  Through  the  half-open  door  they  ooold  keep  watoh 
over  the  little  sleeper  in  the  next  room. 

"  Margaret,"  aaid  John,  glancing  about  the  room,  from 
the  paintings  on  the  wall  to  the  great  Ohinese  Taeee  in  the 
corner,  then  biringing  back  his  eyes  to  the  fairest  sight  oi 
allol  them,  his  wife's  faoe^  "  I  ban  never  been  half  good 
enough  to  deserro  the  manifold  blesdngs  which  "ban 
p^ected  my  Ufa.  Please  God,  I  will  b^fin  In  ihia  new 
home  to  see  how  much  bMuty  I  may  bring  into  other 
livee  which  have  not  been  richly  dowered  in  all  things 
as  mine  is." 

If  such  resolutions  were  needful  to  John,  how  muoh 
more  should  she  resolve  and  strive,  that  some  day  she 
might  reach  his  level ;  then  husband  and  wife,  still  with 
erer  succeeding  heights  beyond  them,  might  travel  on, 
hand-in-hand,  toward  a  higher  and  better  conntty,  as  long 
as  God  permitted  them  to  be  together.  So  the  honse  be- 
came a  bethel  to  both. 

It  was  an  anxiety  to  Margaret  that  Hampton  had  never 
set  foot  in  her  hom&  She  knew  it  best  that  they  should 
not  meet  often  ;  still,  with  her  altered  feelings,  she  could 
'  not  bear  to  be  the  means  of  alienating  the  two  brothers. 

John  knew  that  Hampton  spent  much  time  in  the  conn- 
try,  overseeing  the  sale  of  some  farmlands  of  his  mother's, 
and  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  non-appearance. 

She  had  met  Hampton  in  the  street  one  evening,  and 
invited  him,  in  terms  she  strove  to  make  stricUy  kind  and 
sisterly,  to  come  and  see  them  freely  and  often.  His  hand 
on  her  am  detained  her  a  moment. 

"Ton  are  very  kind,"  said  he^  "Bat  listen.  Z  met 
with  this  somewhere,  lately  ;  it  may  be,  a  well-known  line, 
but  I  do  not  know  it,  nor  the  connection  in  which  it  oc- 
cars  :  *He  cUmhed  the  toall  of  h«avm,  and  $aa  his  love  $a/e  at 
her  singing  /*  Now,  if  yon  would  advise  that  that  poor 
fellow  should  clamber  up  from  outer  darkness  qflm  and 
add  to  his  torment  by  seeing  her,  a  far>away  angel  safe  on 
the  golden  streets  and  under  the  palms  of  the  celestial 
«ity,  why  then,  Mrs.  JbAn  MartkaUt  I  will  come  to  yonr 
honse  '  freely  and  often  *  I" 

Margaret  had  nothing  to  say,  as  she  walked  on  in  tiie 
twilight ;  that  dark  face  lined  with  passion  was  before  het, 
and  she  realized  that  the  consequence  of  a  sin  will  remain, 
though  you  cover  it  up  with  prayers  and  new  modes  of 
life ;  though  lives  flower  out  in  new  directions,  the  one 
dead  branch  will  remain  sere  ;  though  yon  may  be  snre  of 
heaven  after  repentauoe,  earth  cannot  be  the  same  as  be- 
fore guilt. 

It  was  a  rainy  day  ;  bnt  to  Margaret,  with  her  baby  for 
company,  the  time  had  not  seemed  long.  She  felt  nneasy 
for  John,  out  in  the  storm ;  bat,  as  evening  drew  near, 
«he  dispatohed  the  carriage  for  him,  and  flew  about  to 
make  home  cheery.  , 

Finally  she  took  babj  in  her  arms — a  soft  bunch  of 
white  with  rose-ribbons — and  stood  by  the  window  to 
watch  the  cariiage  coma  ap  the  road.  John  expected  to 
^d  them  there. 

The  Spring  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  wondrous,  soft  yel- 
low glow  through  the  gray  clouds  transfused  the  wet 
landscape  and  made  aveiy  leaf  stand  out  in  its  fresh- 
washed  green. 

Thmk  Mrs,  TtfernhftH  spied  her  siater-in-law  coming  np 
the  road  and  looking  sadly  dispirited  as  she  plashed 
through  the  mnd-pnddles. 

■*  What  can  have  brought  Annie  oat  such  a  day  as  this  ?" 
cried  Margaret,  hastilv  dropping  baby  in  her  crib  and 


opening  the  door  herself.  "Oome  right  in,  dsu;**  she 
cried.  '<  I  am  so  glad  to  have  a  visitor  this  damp  day  t 
Ton  will  stay  to  dinner,  of  coarse,  and  John  will  take  70a 
home  in  the  carriage  beloift  has  a  ohanee  to  be 

uneasy  about  you." 

While  talking,  she  had  plaoed  Annie's'  umbrella  in  the 
Chinese  stand,  and  was  nnfastening  her  waterproof.  Then 
she  led  her  into  the  parlor. 

The  hall  had  been  dark,  and  in  the  l^cht  of  the  drawing- 
room  she  saw  how  pale  Annie  wa^  how  she  dropped  into 
her  chair  heavily  and  strove  to  spuk. 

"Margaret,"  she  gasped.  "I  have  something  dreadful 
to  tell,  and  mamma  said  I  must  come,  for  the  sarvanti 
would  not  say  it  gently  enough—" 

"  John  ?"  said  Margaret,  interrogatively. 

Only  one  word,  but  so  much  in  the  tone  I 

"  No,  not  John  ;  it's  Hampton,"  blurted  out  poor  Annisi 

"Well,  go  on,  dear,"  said  Margaret,  trying  to  reassure 
Annie  by  het  own  assumption  of  calm. 

"He  went  iq>  to  the  farms,"  sobbed  Annie,  "on  that 
wicked  blBok  lunrse  of  his.  The  road  was  mnddy  and 
slippery ;  the  horse  fell,  breaking  his  leg,  and  ndled  oa 
Hampton.  There  he  lay  in  agosy — oh,  Margaret  I  lor 
hours  and  hours,  with  the  rain  pouring  down  and  tba 
horse  lying  on  him,  and  then  some  men  found  him  and 
brought  him  home  in  a  wagon.  When  they  fonnd  him, 
bestirred  a  little  and  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  'What 
have  yon  done  with  the  horse  ?*  They  said,  *  We  shot 
him;  he  could  not  get  well,'  and  he  said,  *I  wish  you'd 
shoot  me,  too,  and  put  me  oat  of  mirarj.*  So  thej 
brought  him  home,  and  the  doctor  came— wa  CNHildnt  find 
any  bones  broken— bat  the  doctor  said  there  was  soma 
internal  injnry— and— and  he  oonld  not  live  throned  the 
night  He  lies  there  so  quiet  with  shut  eyea,  and  nsnr 
speaks ;  only  once  he  said  'Margaret*  And  mamma  bent 
over  him  and  said,  *  Are  yoniin  pain  ?'  and  he  answered, 
*  Maigaiet  1  Margaret  I'  twice,  very  quickly.  Mamma  mjt 
do  oome  as  soon  as  yon  can,  Margaret,  and  see  if  yon  oan 
find  out  what  he  wants." 

Here  Annie's  sobs  became  unrestrained,  and  slw  buried 
her  face  In  hat  hands. 

Margaret  stood  motionless.  A  line  from  a  poem  flashed 
through  her  oonsdonsnees :  "  There  came  the  solemn  flat: 
All  theee  things  ftor  ever,  lor  ever,  thou  must  leave  T 

"For  ever  thoa  must  leave  I"  It  was  like  the  beat  of  1 
pendalnm  which  marked  out  the  hours  yet  remaining  to 
him.    She  looked  about  the  room  wildly. 

"  I  will  go,  but  I  cannot  leave  John  to  be  told  the  news 
by  servants.   My  flrst  duty  is  to  my  husband." 

"I  will  stay,"  said  Annie,  stonily.  "I  might  as  weD 
be  here  as  there,  for  he  does  not  notice  meu" 

Margaret  bent  a  moment  over  her  child  with  an  nnspcAen 
{orayer,  and  went 

Mrs.  Marwhall  met  her  at  the  door  with  a  ha^ud  boa 

"I'm  so  yoa've  oome^  Mjsrgaret,*'  ebe  said,  in  that 
subdued  tone  we  nse  in  the  ndghbmrhood  td  n  snrdw. 
"  Oh,  child,  he  talks  so  dreadfully.    Just  liitoi." 

Margaret  heard  Hampton's  voice^  strained  and ,  on- 
natural,  repeatlog : 

"  'Ooe  step  to  the  white  deathbed. 
And  one  to  the  blsr; 
And  one  to  the  ohsmtf, 
And  one— oh,  where  ?* " 

The  "  Oh,  where  ?"  was  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul.  Mar- 
garet knew  tiie  words ;  she  recalled,  with  a  sigh,  the  tiaie 
she  had  etudied  Shelly,  because  he  was  Hampton's  is- 
vorito  poet  Now  there  eeemed  a  parallel  In  the  sad,  will 
Uvea  of  botii  and  their  stormy  oloaep*  1 
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*'Qo  ia  and  Bee  him»"  said  Ura.  M<iwiT»«ll,  "  The  doo- 
ter  atja  onlj  one  person  at  a  time  ahonld  be  with  him. 
And,  oh  r  aha  Mid,  olaaping  Margaret'a  hand,  '*  by  to  find 
oat  what  troahlea  him,  and  bring  peace  to  mj  flxat-bom 
ion,  if  poenU&  I  hava  tried,  and  failed.'* 

Ma^caret  ogenud  the  door.  The  tomolt  in  the  dis- 
tzaoted  honw  atopped  onteida   Hen  was  the  qoiel  of  the 

Hampton*B  Iac«  reated  on  the  pillow,  transflgared  with 
vnearthljr  whiteneaa.  How  abarply  bia  dark  browa  and 
laahea  were  defined  againaft  the  pallor  I  Margaret  aat 
down  hj  the  bed.  After  a  while  he  opened  his  mourn- 
fnl  ^ea. 

'*Ah,  Margaret,  yon  aee  '  the  dark  arrow  fled  in  the 
nooD,* "  ha  said,  quietly,  then  again  aeemed  nnconaciooi^ 

How  long  the  monuDti  mm  in  paaaing  1 

Than  he  looked  np  a  aaoond  ttme,  "It  ia  really  yon, 
UaigBret,'*nidha.  "I  thought  I  might  hare  dreamed  it" 

"Don't  talk,"  ahe  aaya,  aoftly;  "it  ia  not  good  for 
yon." 

"I  mnst"  (with  the  shadow  of  his  %ld  imperionsneaa). 
"We  both  know  that  my  time  is  so  short.  B&ugaret,  I 
want  to  aay  that  it  ia  beat  ao— beat  ao^"  ha  went  on,  feebly. 
"I  waa  spoiling  my  life,  and  paining  your  gentle  heart, 
and  rinoe  I  lost  yonr  lore  I  hare  been  Tory  wretofaad,  bnt 
God  haa  ended  it  alL  When  I  have  been  dead  a  long  time, 
ftrar  pi^  will  Bpring  np  like  the  grass  orer  my  grave — 
■nd  yon  will  fwget  the  miaery  I  brought  into  your  life— 
only  think  that  I-lorad  yoo." 

Ibigaiet  took  hia  hand  in  hera— it  waa  the  sign  ol  per* 
feet  understanding  and  forglTeness. 

There  waa  no  anawering  pressnre. 

He  aigbed,  and  went  on  more  slowly.  "  Ton  forgive  me 
—is  it  a  sign  I  may  hope  for  higher  forgiTeneaa  of  One  I 
have  wronged  more  deeply  ?  Tell  them  all  I  hoped  ao^ 
and  tell  John  good-by.  And,  Margaret,  the  aapphire  ring 
—I  knew  yon  aent  it,  though  you  nertt  aaid  so— dont  let 
tbem  taka  it  away ;  let  it  be  boried  with  me— I  ahonld 
Bin  it  eran  in  the  grave." 

"Tea^  dear." 

Utrgaret  thought  she  ahonld  neTor  hear  hia  Toice  more, 
bat  again  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  been  thinking — the  ring  onght  not  to  be  mine 
—when  I  am  gone,  giro  it  to  John." 

Then  he  cried : 

"Uargaiet^  Tm  faint  The  end  ii  ooming— pray,  pray 
forme." 

Bxtw  ahonld  she  pray  7  She  oanght  a  prayer-book  fi»m 
ttw  tables  tnmed  to  that  solemn  prayer  of  the  Ohnroh's 
lito^,  and  read,  with  faltering  tongne : 

"0  almighty  God,  with  whom  Uto  the  spirits  of  jost 
Boi  mad«  perfeot  when  they  are  delivered  from  their 
^•rthly  prisons,  I  hnmbly  commend  the  sonl  of  this  Thy 
Mrrant,  mp  dear  brother,  into  Thy  hands,  as  into  the  hands 
ol  a  fsithfnl  Oreator  and  most  merciful  Savionr,  most 
homhly  beeeeohing  Thee  that  it  may  be  precious  in  Thy 
>>ght  Waah  it,  I  pray  Thee,  in  the  blood  of  the  immao- 
alate  I^mb  that  was  slain  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
vodd,  that  whatsoenr  defilements  it  may  hare  oontraoted 

the  midst  ol  ttiia  miserable  and  widked  world,  through 
^luts  of  the  flesh  m  the  wilea  of  Satan,  being  purged 
ud  done  away,  it  may  be  presented  pure  and  without  apot 
baton  Thee  " 

^  Toioe  repeated  with  a  tremulous  joy  : 

'"Pure  and  without  spot  before  Thee,' "  and  then  all 
vustilL 

The  book  dropped  to  the  floor,  and  the  prayer  rested 
^tofioished,  for  Margar^  looked  upon  Eampt(m*s  quiet 
^  udknew  that  he  waadaad. 


CACTUS  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

Bbcekt  travelers  in  Uexioo  apeak  of  the  luxuriant  vege* 
tation  of  that  oountry.  The  oaotus  especially  flourishes  in 
the  lowlands  of  Hraioo  and  Oratral  America,  and  theae 
strange  plant^  with  their  thorns,  thdr  smooth  glazed  snr- 
facea  and  thehr  fantastic  shapes^  put  forth  flowers  of  the 
most  exquisite  shape  and  color,  though  for  the  most  part 
destituto  of  fragrance. 

When  we  see  a  cactus  at  a  florist's  or  on  a  grave,  a 
maguey  or  polque^plaat  in  the  oonservatory  of  some  gen- 
tleman of  wealth  and  taato,  we  can  form  hint  a  feeble  idea 
of  the  size  that  some  apeoiea  att^  to  on  their  natlTaaoiL 
The  immense  pulpy  leaf  shoots  out  till  man  looks  like  a 
dwarf  beaida  it 

From  the  maguey,  the  Indiana  and  Mexicans  obtain 
ttieir  favorito  drink,  pulque.  The  centre  of  the  plant  ia 
cut  out,  and  in  the  hollow  left,  the  sap  ooUecta,  which  fer* 
men  ted  becomes  a  powerful  liqnor. 

In  acme  places  the  cactus  grows  in  immense  thickets, 
through  whidi  it  is  Imposaibla  to  pass;  When  in  full 
bloom  the  sight  is  wondroualy  beantifaL 


MAURITIUS.  AN  ANGLO-FRENCH  COLONY. 

Mauutiub  haa  passed  through  more  vicissitndee  than 
many  islands  infinitely  greater  in  extnkt  and  importance. 
Ita  area  <mly  oomprisea  700  square  mile^  ttie  length  of  its 
coaatline  extending  tor  about  136  miles.  Yet  it  had  been 
snoceasiTely  in  Portuguese^  Dutch  and  French  poesession,  , 
when,  in  1810,  the  Engluh  discovered  it  to  be  worth  the 
very  sharp  atmggle  at  the  cost  of  which  th^  made  it  their 
own. 

This  gem  of  the  Indian  Ocean  was  disoorered  the 
adventnrooa  Portuguese.  They  did  not  always  however, 
care  to  keep  or  ooloniae  irtiat  thej  acquired,  and  in  thii 
case  Pedro  de  Maeoaregnes,  after  naming  the  island  Oem^, 
end  landing  on  it  some  deer,  goaii^  and  mmkeya, 
again  set  sail,  and  they  made  no  snbaeqaent  nsa  of  it 
except  as  a  reating-plaea  for  Teasels  engaged  in  the  Vidian 
trade. 

In  1698  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Wybrand  von  Warwick,  on  ita  way  to  Batavia,  enoountored 
a  heavy  storm  off  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  and  several  of 
the  vessels  were  driven  on  the  Isle  of  OeraS.  Exploring 
parties  diapatched  from  these  vessels  reported  that  no  in- 
habitants were  to  be  seen,  but  that  water  waa  abundant 
vegetation  luxuriant,  and  birda  of  almost  countless  varied 
amazed  them  ttieir  tameness.  The  admiral  named  tbs 
fair  island  Mauritius,  after  the  reigning  atadtholder, 
Maurice  of  Xassan,  sowed  some  vegetable  seeds,  and  like 
Masoar^nea,  departed,  revisiting  the  island  in  tiie  follow- 
ing year  to  provision  his  ships.  In  1618  Mauritins  be- 
came the  headqnartera  of  those  ferocious  pirates  who  then 
troubled  the  bidlan  seas,  and  the  Dutch  aent  a  hand  of 
cokmiats  to  form  a  permanent  settlement  under  a  goremor 
named  Van  der  Meater,  who  sent  to  Madagascar  for  slaves, 
llany  of  these  eaoaped  into  tha  woods,  and  thus  a  race  of 
ouOawB  oallsd  Huoons  became  ftnmded,  whose  only 
object  and  deahnwas  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  white 
oppressors.  The  Dutoh  then  tar  a  time  abandoned  Mau- 
ritins, and  the  Manxma,  becoming  masters  of  the  ialand, 
harassed  vessela  putting  in  for  water  as  much  as  their  pre- 
deoeoBors  the  pirates  had  dona 

To  check  theae  aggressions  the  Dutoh  retomed  in  snfB- 
oient  force  to  form  and  fortify  three  settlements^  one  ol 
which  they  made  penal,  for^^^^^^^j^^f^if^ners 
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from  BatBTia,  Bat  the  Maroona,  havinfc  grown  in  nnm- 
bera  ftnd  Budaeity  daring  their  period  of  eole  oocapation, 
bnint  the  forts  and  maintained  bo  incessant  a  conflict  ivith 
the  Dntoh,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
oentarj  the  latter  qnitted  Manritios  altogether. 

In  tiie  Antnmu  of  1715  the  French  governor  of  the 
neighboriog  lale  de  Boar  boa  sent  M.  Dufreane  to  take 
formal  posseasioa  of  Hanritins  in  the  name  of  his  own 
sovereign,  at  the  same  time  reohristening  it  Isle  of  France, 
and  opening  a  new  harbor  called  Port  Lonis,  The  French 
bad  some  seTcre  straggles  vith  the  Maroons,  whose  nam* 
ben  reoeiTod  constant  accessions  of  fngitive  slaTea  ;  they 
were  not  subdued  till  the  arrival  of  Mah^  de  lAbonrdon- 
nais  in  1735.  Under  his  vigorons  administration  com- 
merce and  agrionltnre  alike  prospered ;  roads  were  made^ 
docdu  opened,  towns  bailt,  and  an  aqnedoot  nearly  six 
miles  loDg  constraoted. 

In  1745  drought  and  locusts  brought  famine  upon  the 
island,  and  a  large  ship 
laden  with  stores  for  its  re- 
lief was  wrecked  on  the  Isle 
d'Ambre ;  an  incident  dur- 
ing this  disaster  gave  rise  to 
Bern  ad  in  Bt  Pierre's  immor- 
tal romancef  "  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia.** Among  the  person- 
ages in  the  foted  ship  were 
two  young  lovers.  Mile.  Mal- 
let and  M.  de  Pframon,  who 
were  to  be  married  on  land- 
ing. "When  the  ship  broke  np 
they  were  drowned  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms.  The 
shoM  to  which  their  bodies 
wemwashed  was  named  after 
the  tragedy  **The  Bay  of 
Tombs."  Two  whitewashed 
graves  at  PamplemonsssB  are 
still  shown  SB  those  of  the 
real  Paul  and  Yii^iiiiia. 

From  1794  the  French 
squadron  at  llanritins  waged 
inosflsant  conflict  with  Eng- 
lish men-of-war  in  the  In- 
dian seas ;  and  in  1806  a 
British  expedition  was  dis* 
patched  from  India  to  sub- 
jugate the  obstinate  little 
colony.  After  a  prolonged 
series  of  brilliant  eugage- 
menta,  General  Deoaen  Borrendered  to  Abercrombie  in  the 
December  of  1810.  The  old  names  of  Isle  Maurice,  Fort 
Ijonis  and  Grand  Port  were  substituted  for  Isle  de  France, 
Port  Napol^n  and  Port  Imperial.  The  utmost  liberalitry 
was  shown  toward  the  French  residents ;  and  a  genuine 
sntmtB  cordiale  prevailed. 

Mauritius  has  been  fortunate  in  its  energetic  English 
governors,  by  whom  every  practicable  social  and  oommer- 
dal  improvement  has  been  introduced  and  fostered,  though 
frequently  under  great  obstrootions  from  floods,  hurri- 
canes and  epidemics,  the  latter  probably  largely  attribut- 
able to  bad  sewerage  and  drainage,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
remedying  whioh  municipal  anthoritiaa  can  never  agree. 

Bailwaja,  easy  and  abundant  steam  communication, 
bridges — some  of  them  remarkable  for  beauty  and  situa- 
tion and  skill  in  oonsfaruotion — postal  arrangements,  and 
lighting  with  gas,  have  brought  the  oonreniences  of  oivili- 
vation  into  curious  contact  with  the  romantio  aapeot  of 
nature. 
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Trades  flourish,  the  dimate  requiring  oonstant  exsrtioQ 
and  precantion,  even  stone-work  perishing  rapidly,  owing 
to  the  bad  quality  of  limestone  ;  jeweler's  shops  abound, 
and  trinkets  innumerable  are  made  in  the  towo%  inelud- 
ing  the  delicate  Indian  filigree-work. 

The  governor  is  supported  by  a  large  staff  of  offioiBls, 
and  assisted  by  a  legislative  coaooiL  Much  of  the  Oode 
Napoleon  ia  BtiU  in  force,  though  snbjeot  to  English  modifi- 
cations. District  and  stipendiary  magistrates  are  appointed 
and  a  poor  law  oommission,  board  of  health,  et&,  ore  in 
full  activity.  The  annual  expenses  of  government  aze  said 
to  amount  to  S1,000.000  or  $4,600,000  anonally. 

The  English  Church  is  reproEented  by  a  bishop  vith 
chaplains  and  clergymen,  English  and  nativou  The  csthfr 
dral,  originally  a  powder-magazine,  has  walls  ten  feet 
thick  and  a  bomb-proof  roof.  By  the  addition  of  a  steeple, 
portioos,  and  windows,  the  British  transformed  it  into  SL 
James's  Church,  snrrounded  by  grounds  shaded  by  besn- 

tifnl  trees ;  one  serviee  oat 
of  the  three  performed  on 
Sunday  is  in  French.  The 
Boman  OathoUo  religion 
predominates,  having  also 
its  bishops  and  a  large  body 
of  priests.  The  Oaihoho 
cathedral  resembles  Notre 
Dame,  has  in  front  a  foun- 
tain, and  a  cross  tweln  feet 
high,  frequently  buried  by 
the  faithful  in  wreaths  and 
bouquets.  There  are  two 
convents— one  of  the  Sisteis 
of  Charity,  the  otha  com- 
prise a  girls'  school. 

The  great  gala  day  fat  ttie 
Catholio  portion  of  the 
muni^  ia  Corpus  Ohriiti, 
which  is  made  a  genersl 
holiday,  shops  being  closed 
and  the  servant!  set  at  lib- 
erty. The  streets  aze  decor- 
ated with  flowers  and  foli- 
age, and  on  the  Champ  de 
Mais  a  repository  is  erseled 
under  a  bower  of  greeueiy. 
A  prooeesion  of  women  of  all 
shades  of  color,  vailed  in 
snowy  white,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  carrying  silkat 
banners  of  every  hus^  files 
slowly  along  the  prinoipil  streets,  accompanied  by  gronps 
of  children,  appropriately  called  Le$  Anffes,  also  dreaed  in 
white,  and  carrying  baskets  of  flowers.  The  pupils  from  the 
Catholic  girls*  schools  follow,  similarly  attired,  bnt  each  p*"- 
ston  distingnished  by  different  colored  ribbons^    Then  ap- 
pear the  boys*  schools,  the  nuns  and  priests,  tbeCathoBeBol- 
diers,  and  the  native  oonverta.  The  bishop,  arrayed  in  gor> 
geoQB  robes  stiff  with  gold,  walks  under  a  canopy  also  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  attended  by  incenae-bearas ;  a 
military  band  utters  at  intervals  solemn  strains  of  mend 
music ;  and  hymns  are  chanted  as  the  procession  moves 
onward  to  the  alfretco  altar.    The  bishop  prostrates  him- 
self ^fore  the  cross,  and  the  vast  multitude  fall  on  their 
knees ;  then,  with  a  song  of  praise  and  triumph,  they 
return  down  the  oentral  avenue  to  the  cathedral,  the  oere- 
monies  frequently  lasting  till  nightfoU. 

The  native  religion  has  its  headquarters  in  a  Hohamme- 
dan  mosque,  an  el^nt  and  striking  buildinf^  with  whito 
dome  and  pinnacles,  tesselated  paTeiasBt,  and  carved  pUan. 
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In  front  is  a  foontun,  vhere  rerereok  feet  an  washed 
before  entering  the  saored  prednota.  Its  building  expenses 
hftTe  been  defrayed  hj  Arabs  and  LasearsL 

The  Hanritian  followers  of  Mohammed  celebrate  the 
festinl  of  Hossein,  already  known  to  onr  readers.  Here 
the  prooeaaion,  headed  by  priests,  proceeds  to  the  Lotanier, 
a  shallow  stream  eloee  to  Port  Lotus  ;  from  its  bed  they 
solemnly  disinter  two  lamps  of  hardened  paste,  buried 
there  sinoe  the  last  celebration,  and  repreeenting  the  slain 
brother&  For  ten  days  end  nights  the  treasnre  is  closely 
watched  and  prayed  over  incessantly  in  their  temple,  and 
then  placed  in  a  gotthn,  or  pagoda  on  wheels,  made  of 
faamboo  strongly  bonnd  together  and  richly  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver  tinsel,  oolored  paper,  and  flowers,  the  whole 
edifice  lit  np  by  Ohineee  lanterns.  Other  inferior  goohns, 
not  honored  by  the  presenoe  of  the  holy  symb(^  are 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  hired  negroei^  and  aocompanied 
hf  lighted  lanterns,  flags,  brass  crescents,  and  stars.  The 
faithful,  arrayed  in  holy  garb,  and  richly  danbed  with 
paint,  danoe,  leap^  fight  and  yell  round  the  gaudy  stniot- 


adopted,  the  prosperity  of  the  beantifnl  island  may  be 
assnred. 

No  island  impreasee  the  approaching  voyager  more 
agreeably  than  Mauritius.  Before  him  lies  Port  Iionis, 
nestling  amid  fields  of  waving  sngar-cane,  with  its  ofown 
of  silvery  feathers,  and  stately  groves  of  palm  and  oocoil 
In  the  distance  towers  the  world-known  Peter  Botte 
Mountain  ;  the  Ponce,  clothed  with  woods,  rises  2,847  feet 
above  the  town  ;  Citadel  Hill,  with  its  snrmonntiag  bas- 
tion, rises  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west  lies  Long  Mountain 
Blu£^  whence  ships  far  out  at  sea  are  signaled.  The 
granite  quay  is  sure  to  be  covered  with  a  mixed  and  busy 
multitude  of  Creoles,  Coolies,  Arabs,  Cingalese,  Malagash, 
Chinese  and  Malabaia,  who  aurroand  the  traveler,  and 
clamor  for  the  honor  of  attending  him.  Fort  Louis,  the 
only  oity  of  Manritins^  covers  about  (en  square  miles.  Its 
straight  streets  are  paved,  but  not  very  agreeable  to  walk 
in,  and  rivulets  flow  down  them  which  in  bad  weathe 
become  torrents,  carrying  along  masses  of  mud  and  atones, 
and  in  dry  seasons  alnggish  ehailows,  emitting  noisome 
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ure  till  they  reach  a  rope  indosnre,  where  women  and 
children  sit  round  fires,  eating  cocoa  cakes,  rice  and  sweet- 
meata. 

The  chief  eduoatioDal  institution  was  first  established 
and  endowed  during  French  occupation  as  the  "  Colonial 
CoUeg&"  This  was  changed  by  Oeorge  IV.  to  the  "Boyal 
College.'"  Other  schools  abonnd,  both  governmental  and 
private ;  bat  the  standard  of  edncation  is  said  not  to  be 
high.  A  worn-out  sugar  estate  near  Fort  Louis  was  con- 
verted in  1868  into  a  most  admirable  establishment  for  the 
shelter  of  homeless  boys — of  Indian,  Creole  or  African 
parentage.  It  is  called  "  L'Asile, "  and  affords  a  home  to 
327  bc^s,  constantly  occupied  in  carpentering,  gardening, 
briok  and  basket  making,  cultivating  coffee,  tea,  vanilla, 
eta— in  short,  carrying  on  all  the  operatioDS  required  by 
an  independent  and  self-supportiDg  colony,  which  the 
boys  leave  as  qualified  workmen,  fit  in  every  way  to  pro- 
vide for  themselvee.  Manritins  has  a  "  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. "  In  short,  the  social  and  indostrial 
aspect  of  Mauritius  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  progres- 
wn ;  and  if  a  better  system  of  seweroge  and  drainage  is 


odors.  Each  house  of  any  size  has  a  small  building  called 
a  pavilion  attached  to  it,  affording  two  or  three  extra  bed- 
rooms. 

Like  all  towns  with  a  population  of  mixed  races.  Port 
Louis  ia  full  of  strange  contrasts.  The  shops,  chiefly 
built  of  wood,  though  quaint  and  antiquated-looking  out- 
side, are  well  supplied  with  rich  and  fashionable  goods, 
the  jewelers'  shops  being  especially  dazzling  with  gold  and 
di^onda  Close  by  these  glittering  emporinms  may  be 
seen  Chinese  stores,  where  salt-fish,  rice,  charcoal,  oil. 
wood,  and  heaps  of  homely  commodities,  lie  in  incongruous 
brotherhood. 

The  most  picturesque  spot  within  the  city  is  the  Place 
d'Armes.  in  front  of  the  quays,  shaded  by  magnifloent 
trees,  including  the  exquisite  Madagascar  flamboyant,  with 
its  dnatera  of  delicate  green  leaves,  and  scarlet,  white  and 
golden  flowers.  Facing  the  landing-place  ia  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  Labonrdonnais,  and  at  intervals  round  the 
plaoe  stand  the  Custom  House,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Oriental  Bank,  and  other  public  buildings.  There  is  a 
theatre,  but  neither  the  building  nor  its  troupe  ia  very 
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Inrilliaat.  The  offiosn  of  the  Engliah  xegimente  ooouioa- 
■Uj  engage  it  for  amateur  performance. 

The  Market  Honae  is  a  ivincipal  feature  in  F<vt  Louia. 
*-It  is  aorronnded  Taj  tall  iron  railinga  in  which  are  numer^ 
ons  gatei^  and  one  departmoit  is  gay  with  tropical  fruits 
of  every  description  (most  of  them  more  gratifying  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  palate),  from  the  gingeli,  two  iuohes  long, 
to  the  red  plantain,  measnring  above  a  foot  Oranges  and 
apples  are  imported,  and  fetch  from  twelve  to  twen^-flve 
cents  each.  The  vegetables  are  as  abundant  and  i^ost  as 
handaome  aa  the  fnut^  and  for*  ccut  snflBdent  to  furnish  a 
wholewmie  dish  can  be  pniohaaed.  Another  table  is 
covered  with  bouquets,  Cnose  hj  will  be  noted  large 
cages  of  natiTe  birds,  vying  with  the  flowers  in  hue,  and 
some  very  sweet  in  song.  Then  comes  the  dried  herb  and 
dmg  department,  presided  over  by  Arabs.  Next  stand 
long  tables,  covered  with  small  loaves  of  bread  made  by 
Creoles.  The  lower  bazaar  contains  meat,  poultry  and 
eggs,  somewhat  dear  and  very  inferior.  Fish  is  kept  apart 
on  sloping  tables;  over  which  a  stream  of  clear  water  falls 
conUnnously,  and  is  of  quite  bewildering  varietiy,  much  of 
it  looking  &r  too  pretty  to  be  eaten. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market  a  munidpal  oifioer  pxeeideB 
over  a  huge  pair  of  soales,  in  which  heiaweie^  any  article 
suspected  of  being  deficient. 

Only  in  one  quarter — Moka  Street — are  the  shops  lit  np 
at  night ;  here  in  almost  every  little  store  may  be  seen 
groups  of  Eastem<looking  figures  listening  to  some  elo* 
qnent  story-teller.  Here  at  gun-fire  the  Lascars  bum 
frankincense  in  their  soales  and  on  the  floors  of  their 
shopBi  to  oharm  away  evil  Bpirits.  and  make  the  house 
lucky. 

In  &e  next  street  we  are  Iwought  back  to  our  work-a- 
day  wcnld  hj  the  sight  and  eoond  of  the  Oenttal  Bailway 
Depot,  a  fine  sttme  building  whence  all  trains  start  both 
ftn*  ibe  Northern  and  Midland  lines.  The  'stations,  lines, 
bridges  and  telegraph  are  all  admirably  conBtmcted  and 
managed.  Olose  by  stand  the  Barracks,  with  a  fine  parade 
ground  of  twelve  acres.  But  the  besetting  sin  of  Mauri- 
tian sanitary  authorities  is  manifest  even  here^  the  old 
moat  having  become  a  pestilent  open  sewer.  The  crime 
brings  its  own  punishment  as  Fort  Louis  is  rapidly  being 
deserted  for  healthier  localities. 

In  the  ennions  there  are  many  oharming  spots,  dotted 
with  villas  in  the  centra  of  tasteful  gardens,  and  overhung 
by  glorious  trees.  At  the  base  of  the  Signal  Ifonntains 
is  a  mineral  spring,  once  a  very  fashionable  res<nl  ^Hte 
Plaine  Yerte  has  a  little  covered  market-place  for  the  con- 
venienoe  of  snbnrban  residents,  and  a  fine  promenade  of  a 
mile  and  a  hal^  adorned  with  trees  and  fonntstna. 

The  Otmpanj'B  Oardens,  guarded  at  the  entrance  by 
two  stone  lions,  have  shady  walks,  separated  1^  oassia- 
hedgei,  and  inclosing  bronze  fountains  and  statues. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  larg^  tree- 
leaii  gns^  plain,  believed  once  to  have  been  a  huge 
crater,  stands  a  monument  twenty  feet  high,  erected  to  the 
memcvy  of  one  of  the  French  governors.  At  the  foot  of 
the  i^ain  the  Mauritios  Cricket  Clnb  has  erected  a  pretty 
pavilion,  and  laid  ont  a  sqnare  cricket-ground.  On  this 
spot  is  held,  generally  in  July,  the  Mauritian  Carnival ; 
for  round  the  Champ  de  Mars  runs  the  raoe-oouise,  kept 
in  excellent  order  by  the  Manritian  Turf  Olub. 

About  seven  mUes  from  Port  Louis  are  the  celebrated 
botanical  gardens  of  Pamplemonasea,  founded  in  1768  by 
Monsieur  Poivre,  who  inttoduoed  many  ornamental  bees 
and  useful  apices  to  the  Island.  The  importation^  added 
to  the  hmidieds  of  exquisite  Izees,  shrubs  and  flowers  In- 
digenous to  Mauritius,  make  up  a  scene  of  enchantment 

On  entering  the  gardens  a  long,  straight  avenue  extends 


as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  lined  with  palm-trees,  crowned 
with  feathery  lesTes,  and  bearing  olnsteis  of  ydlow  fmit 

Ftn:  travders  who  pretet  natural  to  cultivated  bsan^ 
Ute  ^sUnd  affinds  abundant  choioe ;  and  some  spots, 
especially  those  showing  the  strongest  traces  of  its  vdossio 
or^in,  and  the  wilder  portions  of  the  coast  are  almost 
aupematurally  rug^^  and  ghastly.  Some  of  the  villages 
are  remarkably  piotoresque. 

Starting  from  Pcvt  Louis,  the  suspension-bridge  across 
Grand  Biver,  where  it  ripples  in  tiny  cMmttAm  over  rocks, 
with  a  background  of  mountains,  is  the  flxst  point  of 
interest ;  lovely  ferns  and  water-idants  adocn  the  ma^u. 
Under  the  noble  trees  which  emwn  the  banks  doster 
cottages  covered  with  brilliant  flowers  and  shaded  by  a 
species  of  acacia  whose  leaves  and  blossoms  are  edible. 

The  seaward  view  is  enlivened  by  fishermen  returning 
with  supplies  for  the  early  market ;  their  odd-looking  and 
somewhat  dangerous  boats  are  hollowed  out  of  a  solid  tree 
and  worked  with  a  sine^e  paddle.  Tnming  a  little  aside 
from  the  river,  the  road  winds  through  a  tamarind-grove, 
and  next  passes  the  house  of  the  Dutch  Consul  and  the 
remains  of  an  old  French  fortification.  Harea^  partridges, 
and  quails  and  hundreds  of  the  noi^  nyna  l^r^  are 
startled  bj  the  early  wandam ;  while  the  tfde-pods  on 
the  seaward  side  abound  with  curious  flsh.  One  determined 
charaeter  of  the  eel  family,  three  feet  long;  and  dressed  in 
\>\ack  and  white  bands  edged  with  salmon  color,  firmlj 
resents  intrusion  on  his  haunts ;  he  runs  with  Ms  head 
out  of  the  water,  and  bites  the  boots  of  the  nnweloome 
stranger. 

Point  aux  Caves  must  be  entered  at  high  tide  in  a  boot ; 
and  although  the  communication  is  now  cut  of^  ft  sri- 
doitly  cnwe  framed  an  entrance  to  the  series  of  eaveras 
leading  to  Petite  Blvidre,  which  are  gay  with  ferns  and 
creepers,  and  the  scariet  stars  of  the  amourette ;  one  veiy 
onrions  plant  is  ten  feet  long,  full  of  milky  Juice^  and  has 
no  trace  of  leaf  or  bud.  The  caverns  are  supposed  at  one 
time  to  have  formed  the  bed  of  a  subtoraneaa  river;  One 
chamber,  nearly  fifty  feet  square^  contains  the  tomb  of  a 
former  proprietor. 

Beyond  this  point  the  rich  beds  of  many-oolored  madre* 
pores  and  echinoides,  gleaming  through  the  crystal  water, 
look  like  submei^d  parterres  of  brilliant  flowers,  Tbe 
shore  is  lined  with  bright-hued  Uossoms  snd  groasei^  and 
overhung  with  the  delicately  perfumed  wild  jaraaine^  snd  a 
liane  so  stout  snd  tough  that  fishermen  make  nets  of  its 
long  branches. 

When  the  Bemput  Biver  is  reached,  prawn  -  fishing 
becomes  an  appropriate  amusement  A  noose  made  of 
strong  thread  or  split  bamboo  is  snspended  over  their 
hiding-place  with  a  bait  in  front ;  as  the  prawn  seizes  the 
bait,  tbe  noose,  drawn  tightly  round  his  body,  secnres 
him.  The  large  ones  show  fight,  and  lash  so  sharply  as  to 
draw  blood  with  their  tails  if  not  carefully  handled. 

Tamarind  Bay  is  endrded  with  a  bright  yellow-flow- 
ered creeper,  mixed  with  soorlel  amourettes  and  delioate 
ferns  ;  while  thousands  ol  the  tempting  but  disappohitiag 
wild  raspberries  fill  the  interstioes  of  the  rooks ;  the  beny 
in  appearance  exactly  resembles  the  English  froi^  but  ii 
wholly  tasteless. 

The  sevoi  Tamarind  Falls  form  a  series  of  most  beaati* 
ful  oascades,  varying  in  height  and  joined  by  the  Tama- 
rind Biver.  Near  them  rises  a  wall  of  rook,  with  steep, 
bare  sides;  and  a  weird  belt  of  twisted  and  contorted  trees 
fringing  its  snmmit  To  its  right  is  a  gigantic  mg,  and 
through  flu  dividing  deft  the  Tanuuind  Biver  flows  swifQy 
to  the  ocean,  whose  intense  green  waters,  washing  oonl 
sands,  and  changing  in  the  distance  to  the  deepest  bln^ 
relieve  the  prospect  by  a  glow  of  odor.  ,^Atj<tfrflat  dis- 
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tanoe  u  Om  Qenin  ragw-plontatioa,  ooTering  nine  ■qoare 
miles.  Heta  deer,  mcmkc^s  and  wild  hogs  abound,  doing 
great  nuBchief  to  tiie  erops.  The  road  pn— m  thzongh  an 
aTenne  of  tamarind^  and,  winding  round  a  mall  baj, 
leada  to  the  bold  promontmy  <A  the  Mome,  onoe  a  famona 
atrongbold  ol  the  Maroona. 

On  the  plateaa  at  the  top  is  a  spring,  Taty  veloome  after 
the  toQ  of  the  a>oent»  amplj  rewarded,  howerer,  hj  the 
noble  lea  and  mountain  view  extending  beneaUL  The 
Talley  of  the  Mome  was  onoe  a  orater  two  m  three  miles 
in  width,  but  is  now  nearly  filled  with  frngments  from 
the  Black  Hirer  MonntainsL 

Beyond  the  Talley  lisee  a  groTe  of  fllaos,  profoundly 
ailent  save  for  the  melancholy  soughing  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees,  or  the  plaintiTe  cry  of  a  ring-dove.  The  spur  of 
the  mountains  hera  terminatea  abruptly,  and  the  beach  ia 
again  aeeeeriWe ;  a  wide^  gnasf  plain  then  extenda  to  the 
Baie  da  Gap,  which  mna  far  np  into  the  land.  At  the 
head  of  ttie  bay  is  an  estate  oelebrated  tor  a  gigantic  liane 
ronning  np  the  steep  side  of  a  hiU,  and  ooTering  an  acre  of 
ground.  Its  stem  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  roota 
extend  for  a  hundred  feet;  it  bears  a  olusier  of  white 
flowers  and  a  seed'pod  two  feet  long.  Close  by  are  the 
Chamarel  FaUa,  which  have  a  deeoent  of  300  feeL 

Bel  Ombre,  the  next  notable  sugar-growing  estate,  corers 
nearly  6,000  acres.  The  Creoles  have  an  original  mode  of 
catching  the  fish  which  abound  in  the  BiTi&re  dea  Qalets ; 
Ouj  put  oif  from  the  shore  inXk  tnohes  burning  in  the 
bows  of  the  ouHons  craft  we  have  described,  and  the 
rowers  make  such  a  hideous  noise  by  ihonting  and  beat* 
ing  the  aides  with  sticks  that  their  frightened  and  foolish 
prey  leap  into  the  boats  without  any  further  trouble. 
*  About  fifteen  miles  beyond  is  the  Grand  Bassin,  the 
road  to  which  traTorses  a  dreary  district  called  the  Bois 
See,  oorered  with  thousands  of  skeleton  trees  dried  up  and 
Uanched  to  ghastly  whiteness,  whose  spectral  eflTeot  is 
Teliered  only  by  the  feathery  ferns  and  starry  jasmine  clus- 
tering and  tw^iing  round  tiieir  bare  stems.  From  this 
ghostly  finest  a  private  road  through  the  bnah,  where  herds 
of  deer  feed  qoletly,  leads  direct  to  the  Onmd  Bassin,  a 
lake  twenty^flve  acres  in  ntent,  filling,  to  a  depth  of  sixty 
fee^  the  orater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  it  is  more  than 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
densely  wooded  hills,  uid  is  fed  from  underground  springs 
with  delioiously  cold,  dear  water.  Dangeronaly  enormous 
eels  inhabit  its  deptlu,  gotdm  fish  dart  below  the  surface 
and  noble  black  swans  adl  on  its  bosom ;  toward  the  omtre 
is  '*B  little  downy  isle^"  oovered  with  shrubs  and  ferns. 

Near  Sonilko  is  the  Oaseade  of  Savansb  fonned  hj  a 
wall  of  blaok  basalt  interrupting  the  coarse  of  the  river, 
and  broken  by  tiie  action  of  the  water  intp  a  thousand 
angular  pr<qeotions.  As  the  stream  surmounts  the  rooky 
barrier,  it  is  fluug  back  from  point  to  point  in  showers  of 
apray  sparkling  in  the  sun  with  rainbow-rays ;  deeoending 
into  the  Bassin,  its  waters,  oalm  onoe  more,  are  overhung 
by  la^e-leaved  nympheas,  el^iant  wild  bananas,  rafllas 
and  bamboos,  and  the  scene  presents  a  picture  of  repose^ 

On  the  Orand  Pwt  dde  the  ste^  asomt  fs  sailed 
I'Esoaliear,  and  leads  to  a  large  village  and  a  district  stUl 
containing  very  fins  timber-trees.  Beyond  this  point  the 
ooest  becomes  a  line  of  abrupt  rooks,  against  which  the 
waves  break  with  a  loud,  angry  roar ;  and  here  the  name  of 
Souffle  nr  has  been  given  to  an  enormous  block  of  black 
basalt,  rifdng  forty  feet  above  the  sea  and  oonneoted  by  a 
broken  ledge  of  rooks  with  the  mainland  ;  the  advancing 
waves,  forced  upward,  form  a  natural  fountain  fifty  feet 
high,  whose  noise  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  two  milea 
The  next  freak  of  Neptune  is  a  piece  of  rook-w<n-k  called 
the  Font  Natnrel,  resembling  a  Inidge  with  two  arches^ 


through  which  the  tide  rushes  iinpetuonsly.  The  shore, 
sloping  toward  the  sea,  is  oovered  with  oouch-grass,  and 
troops  of  hares  crop  the  salt  herbage  with  infinite  relish. 

The  town  of  Hahebonrg  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  deso-  4 
lation ;  streeta  overgrown  with  grasa^  houses  falUng  to  rnin, 
gardens  running  wild.  Evan  the  opening  of  a  ndlroad 
has  not  materially  improrcd  its  prospects.  Like  Port 
Xjonii^  its  draining  and  cleansing  arrangements  are  hor- 
ribly imperfect;  and  its  noble  trees  and  fine  ohnrches  alone 
make  it  lodt  picturesque  from  a  distanocL 

A  fav<»ite  ezoorsiou  from  Hahebonrg  is  to  the  Isle  de 
Passe ;  embarking  on  the  River  Creoles,  and  crossing  the 
sand-bar  at  ita  mouth  into  the  bay,  the  boats  are  oarried 
over  ooral-bods,  clearly  visible  through  the  pure  waters. 
Suddenly,  by  an  almost  magical  transformation,  the  bright, 
sparkling  limpid  watera  change  to  a  bbwkiah  blae  fluid  as 
the  boat  chides  over  that  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the 
snbmarine  orater.  The  depth  here  is  said  to  be  fathom- 
less ;  at  all  events,  it  has  never  been  asowtained.  Tnshape 
it  is  nearly  oironlajr,  and  from  800  to  400  yards  in  diameter. 
At  the  sides — the  walls  of  a  snbmergad  mountain — the 
water  becomes  of  a  lighter  color  ;  at  low  tide  the  top  of  the 
rooks  is  barely  covered.  M<mster  sharks  infest  the  oavify, 
wboee  gloomy  abyss  forms  a  suitable  abode  for  them. 

The  Isle  de  Passe  was  at  one  time  fortified,  bat  now 
only  contains  such  melancholy  records  of  its  dUi  inhabit- 
ants ss  may  be  gleaned  from  rained  dwellings,  names 
rudely  cut  on  the  abandoned  works  and  neglected  graves. 
The  shells  fonnd  on  thess  lonely  eomta,  snd  ttie  fish  living 
in  the  watery  are  bright  blue  in  odor,  and  not  more 
than  an  inch  long ;  they  are  difficult  to  catoh,  disappearing, 
directly  a  net  is  thrown,  among  the  waving  branches  of  the 
sargauumf  with  its  nodes  of  air-vessels  resembling  bunches 
of  small  yellow  tndt 

Near  Point  Camisard  the  coast  is  steep  and  rooky ;  in 
every  interstice  fine  ferns  abound,  and,  beantifnlly  con- 
trasting with  their  green  clustm^  a  white  marble  statue  of 
the  "^rgin  stands  in  a  niohe  of  rock  thirty  feet  above  the 
seib  The  fishing  village  of  Troa  d'Ean  Donee  derivea  its 
name  from  sinringa  of  fresh  water  which  bubble  up  on  the 
shore  throi^h  the  salt  water  of  the  tideu  In  the  rooks  at  a 
neighboricg  place  called  Palma  is  a  natural  well  for^  feet 
deep  and  eigbteen  in  diameter,  into  which  salt  water  flows 
when  the  tide  rises. 

Passing  New  Hapou  Bay,  which  swarms  with  enchant- 
ing fish,  marked  with  a  network  of  bine  and  yellow  stripes 
(m  a  maroon  gronnd.  and  in  which  eels  more  than  twelve 
fact  long  are  caught,  the  district  of  Pamplemousses  fs 
next  reached,  ita  ctdef  attraotion  being  the  Bolanieal 
Oardoia. 

When  the  Latanier  Biver,  sacred  to  the  ^dians,  has 
been  passed,  Pcnrt  Ijonis  onoe  mom  comes  in  sight,  and  the 
tonr  of  the  island  is  madcw 

We  have  only  been  able  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  scenes 
of  rare  and  stngular  beauty,  reoolleotions  of  which  the 
traveler  will  carry  home  wiUi  him  from  this  island,  whose 
natural  loveliness  and  luxuriance  are  heightened  and  con- 
trasted 1^  the  msgniflcent  caprices  of  nature  in  troftfcal 
ooantrie^  whose  trees  are  boaquets,  whose  wild  Aowots 
surpass  the  garden  favoritss  of  N(nthem  dimes,  whose  fidi 
are  floating  gems,  whose  birds  ars  flying  ones,  whose  deer 
rivers  fall  in  glittering  cascades  or  rise  in  sparkling  fount- 
ains, between  banks  which  are  rooky  ferneries  untonched 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

Bich  and  generous  temperaments  are  often  stormy  oaea^ 
and  so  it  is  with  nature  bersdl  In  these  Eastwn  earQify 
paradises  her  anger  is  equally  bitter  and  brieL  She 
desolates  with  flood  or  fire,  but  with  what  a  lavish  hand 
dM  poors  bdm  and  oO 
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How  aba  BmUes  in  flower  and  fruit  orer  ohasms  inflicted  in 
her  fniy,  and  iUuminas  with  gems  or  frnotifles  witb  grain 
ab^HMB  which  are  relicB  of  her  wrath  I  Something  most 
*  be  endured  in  return  for  so  mnoh  bestowed  ;  and  when 
nature^  of  her  own  free  will,  aoatters  tnoh  abonndiog  treas- 
nrea,  man's  gratitude  shonld  at  all  events  relieve  her  from 
those  evil  and  unhealthy  iaflnenoes  whloh  are  incidental, 
not  inherent,  blemishes  to  her  brilliance,  and  no  more 
irremediable  than  a  spot  or  soratoh  on  a  lovely  faoe. 


•'THOU  ART  THE  MAN." 

A  TOUNG  minister  was  spending  a  few  days  in  one  of  our 
Southern  cities  ;  while  there  a  young  man  of  fine  mind 
and  enltiTated  manner  was  thrown  mnoh  in  his  society. 
This  yonng  man  was  not  a  Christian,  but  learning  one  day 


I 
j 


I 
I 


that  the  minister  intended  to  preach  in  the  city  jail,  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  aoomnpany  him. 

As  the  ministw  looked  upon  his  audienoe,  he  preached 
to  them  Jesus  with  bo  much  eamestnees  as  deeply  impressed 
the  young  friend  who  had  aooompanied  him. 

On  their  return  bom^  going  to  the  room  of  the  minis- 
ter, the  yonng  man  said  : 

"The  men  to  whom  you  preached  to-day  most  have 
been  moved  by  the  utterance  of  Huoh  truth.  Such  preaoh- 
ii^  cannot  fail  to  inflaenoe." 

"  Hy  dear  yonng  friend,"  answered  the  minister,  "  were 
VOH  inflaenoed  ?  Were  yon  impelled  by  the  words  yon 
heard  to-day  to  choose  Qod  as  your  portion  ?" 

"  You  were  not  preaching  to  me,  but  to  those  oonvicts," 
was  qoiokly  answered. 

"Yon  mistaka  I  was  preaohing  to  you  as  much  as  to 
them.  Yon  need  the  same  Savioor  as  they.  For  all  there 
is  but  one  way  of  salvation.  Jnst  as  mnoh  for  you  as  for 
those  poor  prisoners  was  the  message  of  this  afternoon. 


Will  you  heed  it  ?"  The  word  so  faithfully-  apokea  God 
blessed  in  bringing  this  wanderer  home  to 


Oablti.^8  Good  Advice. — On  one  occasion  an  eminent 
member  of  Parliament  happened  to  be  staying  in  the  same 
house  with  Mr.  Garlyle,  and,  assuming  that  Carlyle  wis, 
like  himself,  a  Freethinker,  ventured  to  addzeas  to  him 
some  flippant  and  disparaging  remarks  on  the  orthodox 
beliefs  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Cariyla 
wss  at  last  roosed  to  reply,  and  spoke  with  earnestness  to 
this  effect :  "Young  man,  I  recommend  you  to  retire  to 
your  chamber  without  delay,  there  to  open  yonr  Bible,  to 
go  upon  yonr  knees  before  God*  to  ask  for  a  better  onder- 
standing  of  these  matters,  and  not  to  rise  till  yonr  pnyer 
is  answered.  I  believe  yon  will  then  find  yourself  a  hap- 
pier and  a  wiser  man." 


Home  and  Hsatek. — Home  I  Oh,  the  power  of  tiiat 
short  word,  the  world  of  meaning  in  it  I  Homo  to  us  ib 
the  place  of  all  earthly  places,  the  one  to  whioh  ve  can 
retire  from  the  busy,  bnstling,  unfeeling  woiid  to  find 
rest,  oonfldenoe- and  happiness — rest  from  all  our  cares 
and  anxieties,  and  rest  from  the  deoeitfulness  of  others  ; 
confidence  in  the  unselfish  love  of  the  dear  ones  at  home, 
and  happiness  in  the  thought  that  we  are  a  part  of  that 
hom&  But  if  our  earthly  home  is  so  dear,  what  most 
that  of  the  Christian  in  heaven  be  ?  of  that  glotiooa 
"house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens 

Thebs  is  nothing  that  displays  so  great  moral  xtwmrdios 
as  for  a  man  who  has  been  wrong  in  his  views,  and  knows 
he  is  wrong,  not  to  dare  to  say  so,  and  change  his  viawi. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  600,000  persons  in  the  Oi^  ol 
London  who  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  never  enter 
any  place  of  worahii.   Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Chaptxb  zxz.— GomB-soou  Compant. 

Ub.  Booebs  rafased  Uie  offer  of  a  bed  at  Ljsdeo,  and 
took  np  his  old  qnarten  at  the  Bojal  Crown.  He  maj 
have  bean  oppzessed  at  LTsden  hj  the  aenee  of  conferring 
ma  obligation*  a  lenae  apt  to  weigh  more  haavilj  nptm  some 
men  than  that  of  zeouving  one,  thoos^  Drake  was  anffl- 
ciently  embarrassed  and  ill  at  eaae.  Daring  the  aetnal 
dieoonion  of  aflaiTS,  the  boriiMM  habits  of  both  men  stood 
them  in  good  stead,  and  details  were  gone  into  and  ais 
xangements  made  with 
the  same  clear-headed 
predaion  aa  though 
ndther  of  the  partiea 
thus  ooonpied  were  per* 
Bonallj  coneemed.  Bnt 
bnaineM  over,  Sogers 
might  have  fonnd  it 
awkward  to  be  the  gaest 
of  this  oonple,  or  to  play 
graoefoUy  the  part  of 
friend  and  benefactor, 
instead  of  the  old  rela- 
tions of  keen  -  witted 
TiTalrj  being  maintained 
between  himself  and 
Norman.  And  how 
could  Lilian  play  graoe- 
foUy the  part  of  hostess 
to  this  man,  making  him 
weloome  to  the  hotise 
that  would  soon  be  her 
own  no  longer?  What 
could  they  hare  spoken 
of  together,  •when  the 
history  of  even  Fitz  was 
in  some  sort,  through 
tiie  BO*oalIed  Mrs.  Dry- 
mm,  linked  with  that  of 
BogeTOt  snd  when  be 
knew  idl  the  secrets  of 
his  host,  and  the  oon- 
scionsness  of  that  being 
the  case  was  an  insnr^ 
monntable  barrier  to 
anything  like  easy  con- 
rersation  ?  It  wonid 
have  been  awkward,  to 
s^y  the  least 


would  JuA  face  an  erening  at  liysden.  He  went  to  Sten- 
horst  and  ordered  dinner  in  the  ooffee-room  at  the  Crown. 

He  had,  moreover,  a  craving  for  solitude,  as  great  a  wish 
for  it  as  had  first  brought  him  to  seek  a  few  days'  rest  in 
the  old-fashioned  little  town,  and  aa  it  were  drop  for  a  while 
out  of  his  old  life ;  the  difbrenoe  now  was  that  he  needed 
to  be  alone  and  qoiet,  that  he  might  think  of  Lettioe. 
Though  he  had  spoken  with  confldenoe  to  the  artist,  in  his 
secret  heart  Bogm  felt  a  quite  fitting  and  lovw'like  anx- 
iety as  to  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Stenhurat,  the  visit  that 
was  to  determine  his  fate. 

Thegas  was  lighted  in  the  coSbe-room,  whioh  became  into!* 
erably  warm.  A  couple  were  dining  at  the  opposite  table, 
and  tixo  lady  persisted  in  making  her  husband  shut  the 
glass  doors  near  the  fountain.   Mr.  Hogen  'as  r^ularly 


and  persistently  opened  the  doors,  though  neither  of  the 
men  said  a  pliable ;  the  war  was  carried  on  in  perfect  si- 
lence. This  la  a  common  enough  experience  amongst 
"coffee.room  company,"  or  in  the  public  saloons  of  conti- 
nental hotela  The  battle  of  "  the  draught,"  the  war  be- 
tween those  who  dread  asphyxia  and  those  whose  greatest 
terrtn*  is  "a  chill,"  wages  etemaUy  in  stub  places.  By- 
and-by  the  gen^eman  opposite  civilly  aooosted  Sogers, 
and  said  the  lady  feared  the  night  air ;  would  he  object  to 

havmg  the  window  fas- 
tened ?  With  equal  civ- 
ility Sogers  declared  he 
had  no  objection,  and 
would  be  extremely 
sorry  to  inconvoiienoe 
the  lady.  It  was  as 
though  the  subject  had 
just  fbr  the  flist  time 
presented  itself  to  eith». 
This  little  fiction  is  one 
of  the  chivalrous  cus- 
toms of  the  great  war. 
Until  words  have  passed 
between  the  combatants, 
and  a  request  has  actu- 
ally been  made,  they 
are  free  to  glare  at  one 
another  in  the  most  hos- 
tile mannor,  and  out- 
manceuvre  one  another 
if  they  can.  A  epokeu 
request,  however,  is  al- 
most invariably  acceded 
to.  in  that  case,  he 
who  speaks  first,  win& 
Here  the  stranger  had 
first  q>oken,  and  the 
stranger  won.  The 
room  grew  more  and 
more  unbearable,  and 
Sogers,  hastily  bring- 
ing his  solitary  meal  to 
a  conclusion,  went  out 
to  smoke  his  oi^ff  in 
tiie  garden. 

There  was  no  moon, 
bnt  the  stars  shone,  and 
fhe  night  was  warn  and 
dry,  so  dry  that  not  a  drop  of  dew  laj  upon  the  grais,  and 
the  ladies  who  were  staying  at  the  hotel  walked  up  and 
down  in  thin  shoes^  their  long,  soft  dresses  sweeping 
the  turf  with  a  sound  like  a  ghostly  sigh  as  they  came 
and  went  in  the  dim  starlight.  They  wore  white  "clouds" 
about  their  heads,  whioh  made  them  lodE  ghost-like  alto- 
gether. Sogers  thought  He  threw  himself  into  a  comer 
of  his  favorite  bench,  under  an  acaoia-tree  that  faced 
the  houa^  and  from  which  all  its  many-lighted  windows 
could  be  seen.  The  hotel  «u  quite  fnlL  In  one  of  the 
ground -floor  sitting- nxmis,  whose  occupants  pranima- 
bly  did  not  fear  the  night  air,  for  the  windows  were  wide 
open,  a  party  had  been  dining,  and  now  sat  chatting  over 
their  coffee.  There  was  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  another 
man,  probably  a  guest  (rf  tho"-  ^^^^^^^^■'l^ 
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the  room,  oontraBtiDg  with  the  obsoaritj  out-of-doozs,  en- 
abled Rogers  to  see  plainly  all  that  vent  on.  He  amused 
hmself  hy  idlj  watching  the  roieniment  in  dnmb  show, 
for  at  that  distance  the  sonnd  of  Toioes  did  not  distinotly 
xeaoh  him.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  fan  going  on  be- 
tween hnsband  and  wifei  apparently  mooh  to  the  amnse- 
ment  of  their  gnest,  for  Bogers  saw  that  every  now  and 
then  he  bent  forward  over  the  labH  or  threw  himselt  in 
paroxysms  of  langhter  back  in  his  chair.  The  lady  left 
her  seat  and  went  half-way  roand  the  table  toward  her 
husband,  who  came  to  meet  her  ;  there  appeared  to  be  an 
amicable  strngglQ  going  on  between  them,  which  ended 
in  his  forcing  her  to  sit  npon  a  sofa  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  Instantly  all  merriment  subsided — a  visible  silence 
fell  npoQ  the  party— the  gaest  rose  to  his  feet,  the  hnsband 
had  aasnmed  an  attitude  of  dismay,  and  the  lady  [urodaoed 
from  nnder  faer  a  onuhed— sonMttinj^  She  wu  a  Urge, 
atont  woman,  and  had  lat  down  npon  his  hat.  Bogers 
Janghed  alond. 

HiB  laugh  was  echoed  by  Geoi^  Mason,  who  had  oome 
up  nnnotioed,  and  now  stood  beside  him. 

"  It  is  as  good  as  a  scene  in  a  play,"  he  said.  '*  When 
the  rooms  are  lighted  and  the  night  is  dark  outside,  I 
often  stand  here  to  see  what  they  are  all  abont.  Look  at 
the  children  in  that  upper  room  I" 

That  picture  was  a  pretty  one.  little  white-robed  fig< 
nree  flitted  aboa^  or  oUmbed  up  on  to  the  window-aiUa  to 
look  at  the  starfc 

"  I  like  ohildcem  in  Che  honMk*'  Mason  went  on  ;  **  there 
is  anoOier  set  o(  them  in  those  rooms  to  the  right  As  I 
came  down  the  passage  a  moment  ago,  the  room-door  stood 
wide  open— the  nurses  gone  to  sapper,  most  likely — and 
there  were  three  ourly  heads  asleep  npon  the  pillows  I 
wonder  what  they  dream  of  ?" 

"Of  nothing  at  all,  let  ns  hope,  unless  they  have  had 
too  much  to  eat.  Dreams  oome  to  those  who  know  wake- 
ful nights^  and  yonth  sleeps  soundly,"  answered  Rogers. 

'*  So  does  health  and  a  good  eonsdenoeu  If  it  oomea  to 
that,  I  can't  say  I  Ue  awake  myself  much  of  nights." 

"The  strangaBt  dream  I  oui  leoall  in  my  own  experi- 
eno^"  said  Ute  merchant  "was  one  I  had  of  this  place 
before  I  ever  saw  it  The  dream  had  made  no  impression 
on  my  mind  at  the  time — I  don*t  fancy  I  remembered  it 
when  I  woke  in  the  morning ;  but  the  first  time  I  walked 
up  the  hill  into  Stenharst,  the  place  was  familiar  to  me ; 
I  felt  as  though  I'd  walked  ap  that  hill  before,  and  turned 
in  at  the  Crown  ;  why,  I  even  knew  the  red  vdvet  seat  nn- 
der the  large  mirror  in  the  halL" 

"  One  Booftenhaithatfeelingof  a  sbangeplaoe  being  fa- 
miliar," replied  Mason ;  "Idm'tknowthiiArTBhaditn^- 
self,  by  the  way,  bat  rVe  heard  people  talk  of  it  One  of  the 
Doihama,  now — yon  most  have  heard  of  them,  air,  they 
live  quite  the  other  side  of  the  county  ;  good  Oonservativee 
always,  till  the  present  head  of  the  family  changed  his 
politics  last  general  election.  This  man  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  of  is  an  nude  of  his.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to 
marry  an  old  lady,  nigh  npon  double  his  own  age  she  was ; 
folks  said,  of  course,  he  did  it  for  money.  I  can't  say 
how  that  may  have  been,  but  as  things  tamed  out  it  was 
one  of  the  hapinest  marriages  ever  known.  Wdl,  he 
brought  her  here,  wanting  somewhm  to  spend  the  hon^- 
nuxm  I  aappoae,  and  knowing  the  Grown,  aa  all  the  oonnty 
does  know  it  Bha  hailad  from  tiie  ninth,  had  never  been 
here  in  her  life^  bat^  If  yoall  beliere  me^  she  reoognised  it 
all  at  onoe." 

"Seen  a  picture  of  it,  probably,"  said  Rogers. 

"No,  that  was  not  though  Mr.  Derham'  himself 
ihonght  so  at  fliat  He  came  up  to  me  in  the  bar— I'd 
known  him  from  a  hoj^  yon  nndemtand— *  Mrs.  Derham 


fanciee  she  knows  the  Crown,'  said  he ;  'I  tell  her  she 
must  describe  the  other  side  of  the  house  if  she  wants  me 
to  believe  that  Come  and  hear  what  she  says,  Qeo^;&' 
They  were  half  laughing  at  it  all,  but  the  lady  grew  quite 
excited.  And  she  did  describe  the  garden  front,  down  to 
the  very  bench  yon  are  now  sitting  on,  and  to  the  westoria 
oovering  the  hona^  and  to  there  being  no  two  windows 
alike^  and  the  view  of  the  ohondi  tower,  joafc  as  yon  see  it 
from  hen  by  daylight  She  would  have  it  aha*d  been 
here  in  a  previous  stago  of  existence.  I  don't  fcafiw,  Umm 
may  be  each  a  thing." 

"  As  a  previous  stage  of  existence,  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Rogers,  amused. 

"  Well  j^es.  sir,  why  not  ?  We  know  everything  is  dif- 
ferent to  what  it  was,  and  may  be  so  again  tax  anything 
yoa  <a  X  oan  teU.  The  very  eeasons  are  changing  old 
men  si^—did  ever  see  hay  •making  in  Angnat  till  last 
year,  Mr,  Bogon  ?  Wise  folka  tell  how  we  were  a  gbeial 
period  onoe^  and  a  tropic ;  and  what  la  to  prerent  it  com- 
ing, over  again  ?"  said  Oeorge,  who  prided  hims^  upon 
being  a  well-read  man,  thooE^  his  ideas  were  apt  to  grow 
confused  upon  any  topic  not  connected  with  his  business 
or  with  county  politics  and  the  ins  and  oats  of  oonn^ 
history. 

"And  what  came  ol  the  lady's  impresuon  7" 
"Nothing  flame  of  it  that  over  I  heard  oL   She  is  dead 
now." 

"I  think  somathing  will  oome  of  mjr  dream,  (or  a  dream 
it  was,"  aaid  Bogen,  thonghtbtlly ;  "I  recalled  it  dis- 
tincUy  when  I  had  once  aeen  the  place  with  waking 

eyea" 

*'  You  are  down  early  this  week,  sir  ;  it  is  not  often  we 
see  you  before  Saturday.'* 

The  merohanfc  explidned  how  he  had  oome  down  to 
Lysden  on  business,  and  the  mention  of  Lysden  led  at 
once  to  questions  about  Fitz,  so  that  Mason  heard  the 
whole  story. 

"Drake's  son, is  hel"  he  exelaimed.  "I  have  oHsn 
ihoofg^  thore  wm  a  screw  of  some  sort  loose  thoEeu  He 
has  not  takea  kindly  to  tiie  plaoe— not  bUen  into  the  ways 
of  it  When  does  he  ever  step  in  here  for  a  glass  of  bser 
or  a  chat  ?  The  neighborhood  is  full  of  business  meo, 
and  none  of  them  but  Mr.  Drake  too  busy  to  be  friendly. 
How  strangely  things  oome  about,  to  be  sure  I  A  man's 
own  child  oaoght  thieving  in  his  own  house  1" 

"Not  thisTing,  it  a^ears,  only  np  to  some  boyish  ak' 
chiei" 

"  Then  Lettice  Arnold  was  right,  alter  alL  I  hope  she 
is  ^tisfled  about  him  now ;  she  was  nnoonunonly  intus 
ested  in  him,  I  thooght" 

Bogers  did  not  like  this  unoeremonions  allusioD  to 

Lettloe. 

"  Miss  Arnold's  kind  heart  would  naturally  lead  herlo 
show  interest  in  a  child  who  was  in  trouble,"  he  said, 
stiffly. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  the  ghostlike  ladiss  who 
had  drawn  doee  to  the  acacia,  tamed  and  swept  slowly 
away  again.    Then  Mason  said  : 

"  Yes,  I  must  remember  to  call  her  Miss  Arnold,  or  I 
must  iMm  to  do  so,  for  it  will  oome  hard  at  flnt  to  <mm 
who  hae  mtched  her  grow  np ;  but  to  be  anre  she  ft 
grown  up,  and  should  hj  rights  be  *Wu  Arnold*  to 
every  one,  I  grant  that,  rir.'* 

If  Rogers  had  never  suspected  it  hitherto,  he  knew  nov 
that  he  had  a  rival  Looking  fixedly  at  the  pictorssqueboild- 
ing  facing  him,  he  could  afford  to  feel  sorry  for  its  cwnW- 
It  wonid  be  Indiotous  to  fear  competition  between  the  Orowa 
Inn  and  his  own  mansion  at  Queen's  Gate,  sod  I^ttioSi 
who  w»  t«a«>h«rt.^.,^k^j^«(^,^;^(^^4«*«f 
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ehoold  take  her  out  of  Bight  of  a  disappointed  lover.  On 
the  whole,  Ur.  Bogers  was  very  son7  for  the  innkeeper, 
whom  he  had  learned  to  like  as  an  hcmesfc  fellow,  who  had 
•oioked  nun  J  a  friendly  eigar  with  him  at  erening. 

Oddly  enough,  Uaaon  me  feeling  sorry  for  hie  gneet, 
aod  was  telUng  himaeU  be  had  nothing  to  fear  thera 
Indeed,  Qeorge  mnst  hare  been,  as  he  oertainly  was  not, 
the  most  over-timid  of  lovers  bad  be  not  felt  assured,  from 
oertaia  looks  and  tonee  of  Lettioev  that  at  leaai  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  this  rivaL 

Besides  his  regret  for  the  disappointment  in  store  for 
Hason,  Mr.  Bogers  was  oonsoioos  of  a  feeling  of  annoyance 
of  which  he  was  more  than  hall  ashamod.  He  intended  to 
tranqilant  Lettioe  to  another  sphere  than  that  hitbetto 
oooapied  by  Arnold's  daughter,  tl^e  title  by  wlw^  she  was 
generally  spoken  of  in  Stenhnrst— «  sphere  his  own  place 
fat  which  had  been  won  by  honest  work.  T^thont  in  the 
least  wishing  Lettioe  to  look  down  upon  her  former  station 
in  life,  any  more  than  he  himself  looked  down  npon  the 
<AA  Faversham  days,  the  nnoeremonions  menti(m  ef  her 
name  by  Mason  had  disconcerted  him.  As  he  stared  at 
the  honse.  the  tall  flgnre  of  the  lady  manageress  crossed 
the  lighted  hall,  and  stood  oat  in  relief  as  she  stopped  to 
apeak  to  one  of  the  waiters,  who,  althongh  it  was  now 
growing  late,  still  hnrried  backward  and  forward  between 
the  bur  and  the  ooffee-room.  The  sight  of  the  manageress 
nggeated  an  idea  to  the  London  merchant,  the  same  idea 
that  was  entertained  by  so  many  of  Geoi^  Ifason's  frirada. 

"  Yon  are  to  be  oongratblated  upon  the  superinteudence 
of  the  hotel,"  Baid  Bogers,  speaking  once  more  in  a 
thorooghly  friendly  tone  ;  "  wliat  a  olever  woman  that  is  I 
I  should  say  it  needed  a  olever  woman  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  oonoern  like  this." 

"  We  fonnd  old  Nannie  elever  enongh  for  it  till  very 
lately,"  said  Qeorge,  perfeoUy  nndMstanding  the  bearing 
of  his  guest's  remark. 

**  Old  Nannie  I  Ton  want  something  more  than  an  old 
woman  In  these  days.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dignity  and 
giaee  about  llias  MeHor.** 

"  So  people  say  ;  I  don't  see  it  myself,  bat  of  course  it 
is  a  great  thing  for  me  that  she  shonld  give  satisfaotion." 

"  To  be  SOTO,  to  be  snreL"  Bogers  puffed  away  at  his 
cigar,  and  wore  an  air  of  being  altogether  pleased  with 
hims^f  and  his  own  thoughts.  "She  gives  satisfaction  to 
the  guests,  and  to  yon  also,  I  hope  ;  but,  take  my  word  for 
it,  the  only  thing  wanting  in  order  to  make  the  Grown 
quite  perfect  of  its  kind  is  a  permanent  lady  managereaiL'* 
"I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,  sir,"  said  George,  to  the 
fsQ  as  MBj  M  the  f»Uier  had  a  moment  spoken  of  the 
kind  heart  of  Miss  Arnold ;  *'  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  be 
interested  In  such  a  matter  ;  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion, 
and  intend  to  sot  npon  it  before  very  long." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it,"  said  Bogers,  the  darkness  oon- 
oeaKng  tiie  smiles  he  found  it  impossible  to  suppress,  and 
Thich,  to  do  him  jnetioe,  bad  their  rise  as  much  in  a  feeU 
iog  of  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  future  happiness  for 
Uason,  as  in  amusement  at  the  dignified  demeanor  he  had 
auddenfy  asanmed.  He  Judged  it  kindest,  however,  to 
change  the  conTeisatton,  and  made  some  bivial  remark 
wiOi  legazd  to  the  hotel  being  more  tnll  than  he  had  yet 
seen  it  George  assented,  and  declared  that  there  was  not 
a  vacant  bed  in  the  house.  He  bad  been  obliged,  he  said, 
to  tel^^aph  that  fact  to  no  less  than  three  families  that 
very  afternoon.  After  that  the  two  exchanged  a  friendly 
good-night,  and  Rogers  watched  the  innkeeper  into  the 
house,  where  he  notioed  that  Miss  Mellor  waylaid  him  in 
the  hall,  and  detained  him  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation. 
The  merchant  oonld  not  help  being  amused  at  the  oer^ 
lamfy  tiiat  George  Mason  was  thinking  how  plainly  every 


gesture  and  movement  oould  be  seen  from  the  bench  under 
the  aoaoia,  and  how  angry  he  must  be  to  know  it  at  that 
m<mwnt  Feeling  it  soaroely  fair  to  traoain  spectator  of 
this  parUonlar  "  soenB  in  a  phty,"  Bogers  got  np  and  , 
walked  about  ttte  lam.  The  ghostlike  ladies  had  gone  in, 
and  hue  and  thrae  lights  were  being  extinguished  in  the 
windows.  The  merchant  would  not  himself  go  in  until 
the  head  waiter  was  ready  to  turn  down  the  gas  in  the 
coffee-room,  before  doing  which  he  would  stand  for  on 
instant  in  Uta  open  doorway  as  a  signal  to  any  loiterer  in 
the  garden  that  the  house  was  about  to  be  shut  up  for  the 
night 

Meantime  Bogers  had  plenty  to  oocapy  his  tiiooghts  as 
he  oontanoed  to  stroll  np  and  down.  The  point  he  was 
chiefly  debating  with  lumself  was,  when  and  in  what  man* 
ner  it  wonid  be  beat  to  ask  Latldoe  the  question  he  was 
folly  determined  not  to  return  to  London  without  putting. 
Should  he  writ^  or  should  he  speak  ?  If  the  latter,  how 
and  where  oould  he  meet  her  so  as  to  insure  an  uninter- 
rupted  interview  ?  He  mnst  get  David  Broome  to  arrange 
it  for  him.  Then  he  lost  himself  in  musings  of  what  his 
future  would  be  with  such  a  wife  as  Lettioe ;  very  pleasant 
musings  under  the  stars,  and  such  as  sent  iium  into  the 
house  at  last  in  a  happy  and  hopeful  state  of  mind  that 
presided  sound  and  unbroken  slumber. 

Sound  and  nnhnkoi  slumber,  however,  Mr.  Bogers  was 
not  fated  to  enjoy  that  nighty  a  fact  that  lat^  oalled  tot  no 
regret  on  his  part  since  the  vwy  dementa  combined  to 
secure  for  him  the  opportunity  he  sought  Before  turn- 
ing into  bed,  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  case  be  should 
after  all  decide  upon  writing  to  Lettioe^  he  composed  two 
or  three  brief  epistles,  destroying  each  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished.  Thus  it  came  about  that  before  he  finally  extin- 
guiriwd  his  candle^  the  hotel  was  quiet;  in  primitive 
Stenhurst  people  kept  early  hours,  and  there  was  prob- 
ably no  one  waking  in  It  save  himself. 

The  artiat  had  onoe  asked  his  patron  whether  he  vaa  a 
religious  man,  and  the  same  question  had  upon  another 
oooarion  been  put  to  him  by  a  lady  sitting  next  him  at 
a  dinner-party.  People  say  odd  things  at  dinner-parties 
sometimes.  Mr.  Bogers  had  replied  to  the  lady  with 
grave  emphasis,  that  he  supposed  he  might  be  looked  npon 
as  a  religious  man,  since  he  could  safely  assert  that  he  said 
his  prayers  every  morning  mi— most  nig?it$.  Certainly  he 
did  fay  them  on  this  night  and  after  that  was  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  hie  thoughts  turning  to  Lysden  and  to  the 
husband  And  wife  thore.  The  glances  full  of  sad  meaning 
and  betraying  both  chastened  hearts  and  humble  tempos, 
that  the  merchant  had  from  time  to  time  intercepted  pass- 
ing between  Ulian  and  Korman,  haunted  him,  and  he  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  warm  feeling  toward  them — an 
almost  necessary  oonsequenoe  of  having  befriended  an 
enemy — that  had  sprung  up  in  his  own  breast  After  all, 
to  have  held  out  a  helping  hand  in  trouble,  and  to  have 
buried  the  hatchet  of  one's  own  resentment  did  undonbt* 
edly  bring  its  reward  inasmuch  as  a  man's  prayers  were 
no  more  a  mere  form,  bnt  brought  with  them  an  sotnal 
ooQsoioosneas  of  the  presence  of  Ctod  that  opened  as  it 
were  a  new  world  to  one  nnaconatomed  to  suoh  ezperimces. 
Whether  Ijettice  were  won  or  not  by  the  saoriflce  her  lover 
had  made,  two  things  at  least  were  certain :  he  felt  the 
nearer  to  her  because  of  it^  and  he  did  not^  nor  ever  wimld, 
regret  it 

Feeling  strangely  soothed  by  the  idess  that  were  oocur- 
ring  to  him,  one  by  one,  of  a  man's  duty  to  his  fellow- 
man,  and  to  the  Father  of  all,  and  of  what  possibly  might 
be  the  end  and  aim  of  existence  here,  Mr.  Bogers  walked 
to  the  window  of  his  **sky  parlor,"  fo:;  his  room  was  at 
theveiytop  of  the  hoQ■fti^^^^J^g^^(Jindow 
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faced  the  street,  but  orer  the  roofs  o(  the  opposite  honsee 
there  was  from  it  a  view  of  the  soft  swelling  outline  of  the 
beech-treea  in  the  park  beyond  the  town,  a  view  jnat  now 
dim  and  mystorions  in  the  stariie^t,  while,  bloae  at  hand, 
all  Stenhnist  was  asleep.  There  is  something  oongenial 
to  the  frame  of  miad  in  which  BogMs  now  fonnd  himself, 
ia  the  sense  of  waking  while  others  sleep.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  at  such  moments  one's  tbooghts  shotUd  not 
turn  to  prayer,  or  at  the  very  least  to  dwelling  npon  the 
patience  of  heaven,  waiting  and  watching  always  over  the 
inhabitants  of  earth,  all  their  petty  oares  and  interests  for 
a  time  laid  aude^  as  children  lay  their  toys  from  ont  their 
hands  when  nUght  overtakes  tlwm.  Aotoally,  lor  a  brief 
space,  it  seemed  to  tiiis  man  as  though  his  k>ve  were  but  a 
litUe  thing,  and  that  the  great  thing  of  all  was  to  work 
the  will  of  heaven,  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  Christ, 
Whether  with  Lettioe,  or,  if  heaven  so  willed  it,  without 
her,  the  hope  dawned  that  at  the  coming  of  his  Iiord  he 
might  be  foand  watching. 

Though  he  gave  one  look  at  the  window  of  Lettioe,  and 
with  a  full  heart  commended  her  to  heaven,  yet  it  is  a  sig* 
niflcant  fact  tiiat  he  did  not,  as  was  customary  with  him, 
traoe  her  influence  in  his  present  mood.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly true  Uwt  to  her  he  owed  tho  wi^  to  he  otha  and 
better  than  he  ever  yet  had  been ;  but  this  evening,  if 
never  before,  he  was  bnildipg  npon  a  surer  fonndati<m 
than  any  merely  human  affection. 

Becalling,  as  he  looked  down  npon  the  quiet  street,  the 
dream  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  Geoi^e  Mason,  Rogers 
told  himself  that  perhaps  it  had  been  sent,  as  visions  were 
sent  of  old  time,  to  lead  him  ont  of  the  world — if  not  to 
find  Lettice,  yet  mxtdj  to  find  a  peace  he  had  all  his  life 
unconsciously  sought  bnt  never  made  his  own  till  now. 
It  did  not  even  bring  that  eolA  ehill  to  his  heart  that  it 
once  had  done,  to  recall  how  David  Broome  had  said  that 
the  greatest  good  of  his  life  had  come  to  him  through 
suffering.  Whatever  he  was  to  meet  to-morrow,  Bogers 
felt  the  stronger  to  meet  it  because  of  these  communiDga 
with  himself  to-night  Bnt  as  he  turned  from  the  slum- 
bering starlit  world  outside  and  faced  the  room  once  more, 
he  fell  at  once  from  heaven  to  earth  again — an  unmis- 
takable smell  of  smoke  attracted  his  attention. 

To  relight  his  extinguished  candle  vob  the  work  of  a 
momoiL  In  the  next  he  had  detected  the  thin,  ourUi^ 
line  rising  Irmn  his  own  hearth.  These  was  plenty  of 
water  in  the  room,  which  was  soon  flooded  with  tlw  con- 
tents of  bath,  ewer  and  caraffe,  and  there  the  matter  might 
have  ended,  but  for  the  common  precaution  Mr.  Rogers  felt 
bound  to  take  of  ascertaining  whether  the  mischief  wss 
confined  to  this  spot  or  was  at  work  elsewhere.  The  latter 
was  but  too  probably  the  case,  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  mys- 
tery how  smoke  cotild  have  made  its  way  at  all  to  an  attic 
room,  on  a  mom,  dry  night  anoh  as  this  was,  at  a  season, 
too,  when  fires  in  any  of  the  upper  rooms  had  ixa  long 
beem  discontinued. 

Ont  in  the  passage  all  seemed  right  enough,  and  it  was 
the  same  on  the  next  landing,  to  which  Rogers  descended  ; 
bat  on  returning  to  his  own  room  he  fonnd  that  smoke 
was  again  making  its  way  through  the  boards  and  wain- 
sooting  near  the  empty  fireplace.  It  was  evident  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  before  giving  the  alarm ;  but  anxious 
to  create  as  litUe  disturbance  as  might  be,  and  believing 
that  he  knew  the  room  Gec»ge  Mason  occupied,  Bogers 
nude  his  way  to  it  at  once  with  tiie  iotoititm.  of  in  the 
finit  instance  rousing  Uie  master  of  the  hons&  He  was 
right  enough  as  to  the  room,  bnt  of  oonxse  did  not  know 
that,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  house,  it  had  been 
resigned  in  favor  of  the  governess  of  one  of  the  nnmerons 

milieB  of  children  now  staying  at  the  Orown.   At  the 


sudden  appearance  in  her  apartment  of  a  man  wearing  » 
large-patterned  flowered  dressing-gown,  and  carrying  in 
hia  hand  a  flaring  candle,  the  governess,  who  was  %  U^t 
deeper,  and  had  xoosad  np  at  the  ammd  <rf  the  tomii^ 
ct  the  handle  of  the  door,  ntterod  a  pieroing  scream. 

That  scream,  as  Hr.  Bogers  affefflrward  declared,  did  it 
The  house,  wrapped  in  silence  a  moment  before,  was  at 
once  a  scene  of  confusion.  Boom-doors  flew  open,  voices 
were  heard  calling  to  one  another ;  who  first  mentioned 
the  ominous  word  **  fire,"  no  one  exactly  knew,  bnt  that 
word  echoed  through  the  hotel  on  every  side.  The  gov- 
emeei^  who,  after  haviti^  screamed,  recollected  that  on 
such  an  oooaaion  the  propa  part  to  pb^  was  to  ahow  prea- 
ence  mind,  and  having  gathered  from  the  oonfnsed  ex- 
planations of  Bogers  something  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  made  her  way  to  hia  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
and  deluged  his  bed  with  the  contents  of  her  ewer.  This 
example  was  followed  by  a  lady's  maid  who  slept  on  the 
same  landing,  and  who,  armed  with  a  caraffo,  went  about 
throwing  little  dashes  of  water  in  every  direction,  accom- 
panying each  with  a  spasmodic  sbrmk,  and  continuing  ner 
performance  long  after  the  bottle  in  her  hand  was  empty. 
Mothers,  in  terror  for  their  little  onei^  came  half  frantic 
up  the  stairs  to  this  floor,  where  the  children  were  usually 
disposed  of,  bnt  the  sensible  head-nurses  had  on  the  first 
alarm  conveyed  tiieir  young  charges  to  the  ground  floor, 
which  it  presently  occurred  to  every  one  was  the  safest 
place  in  the  hotel  A  general  stampede  ensnad,  much  to 
the  satis&ction  of  George  Mason,  who  now  fonnd  the  up- 
per floors  deserted  by  his  affrighted  guests,  and  therefore 
the  more  easily  examined  for  the  source  of  the  mischief. 
By  this  time  the  fire-engine  was  tearing  down  the  street ; 
every  window  was  tbnvn  np  as  it  dashed  past ;  the  maids 
were  all  in  hysterics ;  and  the  lady  manageresa,  ndmint**'** 
woman  I  moved  calm  and  collected  amongst  the  excited 
throng.  It  was  she  who  at  once  said,  touching  iSaaaa  on 
the  shoulder  as,  wearing  an  ulster  that  had  been  the  first 
garment  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he  stood  baffled  and  anx- 
ious at  the  door  of  Bogers's  bedroom — ^it  was  the  lady 
manageress  who,  jost  as  the  firemen  tore  np  the  ataii^  ob- 
served in  her  clear,  quiet  tones  : 

*'  The  hot-air  pipe  from  the  bath-room  paaaea  tfaioagh 
all  this  story,  liSx,  l^uon,  and  the  bath-room  waa  in  us* 
late.*' 

Light  dawned  npon  Oeoi^e  at  onoe,  the  firemen  were  as 
quick  to  understand  ;  pausing  a  moment  to  see  the  woriE 
of  tearing  up  the  boards  fairly  begun,  Miss  Mellor,  who 
alone  of  all  the  motley  and  excited  crowd  was  as  irreproaoh- 
ably  arrayed  as  she  had  been  over  night  when  she  detained 
the  innke^ier  for  those  few  minutes  of  oonfidential  con- 
versation npon  his  own  affairs,  made  her  way  to  the  cofliae- 
room,  now  full  to  overflowing,  since,  the  idea  once  started 
that  in  any  case  safety  was  best  insived  by  keeping  on  (he 
ground  floor,  every  one  in  the  hotel  had  oollaoted  thsia 

It  proved  to  be  precisely  as  Miss  Mellor  had  antidpstad. 
The  hot-air  pipe  conunuQioatij^r  with  a  hot-oloset  Ua  the 
airing  and  warming  of  bath-towela  and  sheets,  through 
some  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  servant  whose  boai- 
neas  it  was  to  attend  to  it,  had  become  over-heated.  The 
same  omiuons  smoke  that  had  shown  itself  in  Mr.  Bogws's 
room  was  seen  in  a  housemaid's  onpboaid  immediatelj' 
under  that  aparbnent ;  but  the  aonzoa  Of  the  mischief 
once  correctly  aooertained,  the  leat  ma  easy ;  all  danger 
was  soon  ovw,  and  no  one  ao  mnoh  aa  inoonveniMioad, 
with  the  exoeii^ion  of  tiie  unfortonate  ooonpant  of  the  p•^ 
tioular  room  in  which  a  terriUa  fire  without  doubt  ndgU 
have  originated,  had  he  not  been  np  and  wakefol  at  as 
hour  when  slumber  held  every  one  else  uL^^MWlk. 

Now,  bowevw,  aU  SteiQiftitolP«^  Via^y^ivfeopl» 
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tamed  out  into  the  rtnet  to  see  vhai  WW  the  matter,  John 
Arnold  came  aoroes  from  the  opponte  hoose,  and  David 
Broome  walked  in  at  the  open  door  and  appeared  in  the 
eofEbe-Toom. 

l^ka  scene  there  vaa  a  cmiotu  oneu  Thongh  the  alarm 
had  SDbnded,  every  one  was  mmh  too  frightened  to  go  to 
bed  again,  la  vain  Qeofge  Mason,  in  his  singular  cos- 
tome,  went  about  amongst  his  gnests,  assuring  them  that 
they  might  in  perfect  safety  retnm  to  their  aerwal  apart- 
ments. The  ladies  ware  oonftdent  that  "^arks  wrae 
emc^ering/'  that  they  most  be  smoldering  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  woold  ineiritatdy  break  oat  again. 
The  children  began  to  fret,  and  the  one  or  two  who  did 
not  do  that  were  wildly  excited,  rnshed  here,  there  and 
ererywhere,  in  every  one's  way,  and  driving  their  elders 
half  distracted  with  their  endless  qneetiona.  That  Fitz 
had  careered  down  the  street  in  the  darkness  after  the 
artist^  and  was  now  with  his  elfish  peenliaiities  adding  a 
new  element  to  the  nnivenal  oonfnaion,  no  one  who  knew 
him  waa  anrprised  at  The  soene  was,  indeed,  one  in 
whioh  Fitz  waa  eminentiy  oalonlated  to  shine. 

As  to  the  oostomes  of  the  assembled  company,  the  artist 
wished  be  had  brought  his  note-book  with  him.  The 
most  startling  patterns  in  dressing-gowns  and  overcoats, 
the  atrangest  head-gears,  were  present  Old  gentlemen 
appeared  without  their  wigB,  old  ladies  had  forgotten  their 
false  teeth ;  the  bewildered  landlord  fonnd  it  diffionlt  to 
reoognize  patrons  whcnn  ha  had  been  aoonatomed  to  see 
with  Inxnriant  heads  of  hair,  to  nnderstand  the  mnmbled 
nttsnmoee  of  othen  whose  voices  he  would  certainly  have 
aeeonnted  familiar  to  him.  By-and-by  the  firemen  dropped 
in  one  by  one,  their  shining  helmets  and  general  get-np 
adding  to  the  theatrioal  character  of  the  group. 

The  work  of  the  firemen  was  over.  It  was  neoesaary, 
however,  that  they  should  remain  on  the  spot  until  all  fear 
from  the  smoldering  iparks,  on  the  existence  of  whioh 
every  woman  im  the  houae  insiBted,  should  be  over.  Yeiy 
litUe  damage  had  been  doxM.  The  bath-zoom,  the  landii^ 
over  it  and  Ur.  "Rogeaf*  raom,  had,  of  oonra^  been  thor- 
onghly  saturated,  and  the  wood-work  pMsed  by  the  over- 
heated pipe  everywhere  torn  up ;  but  there  waa  no  reason 
at  all  why  the  other  rooms  in  the  hotel  should  not  be  im- 
mediately reocoupied. 

George  Mason,  mnuing  against  Bogers  in  the  crowd, 
st<^)ped  to  wring  his  hand.  He  had,  he  dedared,  saved 
the  hotel,  and  he  nerer  oould  be  nffioiently  grateful  to 
him.  The  artist  from  the  poaititm  he  had  taken  up  near 
the  door,  was  an  amused  speotator  of  the  eameet  gestorea 
of  both  men*  wliieh  cmtrasted  oddly  enough  with  their 
strange  habilimenta.  There  waa  a  babel  of  sounds  in  the 
room — ehrill  clatter  of  women's  tongues^  crying  of  chil- 
dren, more  or  less  loud  and  angry  tonea  of  men,  ren- 
dered-qnite  as  fractions  as  the  children  themselves  by 
the  discomfort  and  exoitement  though  one  doss  not  betray 
fneUonaneas  in  enotly  the  same  way  at  aeven  and  at 
sevn-and-thirty. 

*'What  is  to  be  done  with  them  all?  If  they  would  but 
fio  to  bed  I"  said  Maa<m  in  an  aaida  to  tiie  lady  managei^ 
m. 

'*  I  should  snmeetanpper,"  ^  anawaied,  as  quietiy  as 
thon^  sapper  at  three  o*olook  in  Uie  morning  was  a 
noogmzed  custom  at  the  Boyal  Grown. 

Miss  Mellor  had  been  quietly  making  her  preparations, 
hysterical  maids  and  bewQdered  waiters  had  been  re- 
Anoed  to  order  and  obedience,  discipline  lhat  had  trembled 
in  the  balance  of  this  unwonted  event  had  been  restored ; 
presently  tables  were  laid,  viands  set  out  everyone  drew 
in  their  chairs  as  though,  unoonseioudy,  a  anbatantial 
naat  was  precisely  what  they  had  been  waiting  for.  The 


head  waiter  and  his  staff  of  subordinates  moved  with  their 

usual  dextrons  celerity — ^the  waiting  at  the  Boyal  Crown 
waa  one  of  its  strongest  points— and  the  select  oooupiem 
of  private  sitting-rooms  became,  for  onoe  in  their  lives  at 
least  "coffee-room  company."  The  firemen  were  accom- 
modated with  beef  and  ale.  Basins  of  bread-and-milk 
appeared  before  the  ohildren  ;  tea,  coffee,  wine,  hot  soup, 
all  were  at  hand  ;  and  when  everyone  was  fed  and  com- 
forted, they  readily  retired  twos  and  threes  at  a  time  to 
their  rooms.  The  children  were  carried  olT  aadeep.  Fitz, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  his  excitement  calmed  by  a  judicious 
exhibition  of  soup  and  cutlets,  prepared  to  trot  home 
again  after  the  artist  end  the  house  grew  quiet  again. 

The  only  person  who  had  no  room  to  retire  to  waa  Mr. 
Rogers  himself ;  but  when  John  Arnold  heard  him  speak 
of  taking  a  nap  on  a  sofa,  he  at  onoe  b^^ed  him  to  come 
across  the  street  ei^d  occupy  the  spare  room  in  the 
Arnolds*  hoaaeu  Needless  to  say,  the  merchant  aooepted 
the  friend^  f^r. 

To  the  surprise  of  Oeorge  Mason,  tiie  lady  manageress 
was  found  to  be  in  tears  when  t^e  ctmfosion  was  over  at 
last  and  even  the  firemen  gone.  Now,  Miss  Mellor  had 
been  as  the  right  hand  of  her  employer  through  those  try- 
ing hours.  How  on  earth  oould  he  have  managed  the 
screaming  maids  without  her  ?  Ge<«ge  asked  himself. 
Would  old  Nannie  have  moved  with  such  quiet  grace 
amongst  the  terrified  ladies,  or  have  oonjured  up  that 
mysterious  banquet  in  the  sinall  honrs  of  the  night  ?  And 
then  with  what  leadineas  ahe  had  detected  where  the  mis- 
chief lay  in  tike  first  instance ! 

It  turned  out  that  was  precisely  what  Miss  Mellor  was 
weeping  over  now.  She  had  been  remiss,  she  said.  Her 
eye,  the  eye  of  any  one  in  authority  over  an  establishment 
such  as  this,  should  be  in  every  spot  It  was  her  da^  to 
have  ascertained  that  all  was  right  with  the  fnmaoe  em- 
ployed for  heating  the  pipes.  Such  an  important  matter 
should  never  have  been  intrusted  entirely  to  a  semmt 
She  had  been  remiss.  She  had  overheard  Mr.  Maaon  say 
that  Mr.  Bogers  had  saved  the  hotel  That  was  true ; 
what  out  her  to  the  heart  waa  the  thought  that  had  the 
hotel  been  destn^ed  it  would  have  been  her  doing. 

Miss  Mellor  went  sobbing  still,  up  to  her  room  in  the 
top  story,  and  left  George  Mason,  touched,  bewildered,  to 
ponder  upon  many  things,  that  chased  sleep  from  his 
pillow  until  the  pale  dawn  was  stealing  up  the  eastern  sky. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
"Fbibhds  Alwazs." 
**  Trb  alarm  mi^t  have  been  given  witiiont  so  much 

disturbance,"  said  John  Arnold,  as  he  and  Mr.  Bogers 
stood  in  the  mcmiiog  sunlight  at  the  open  door  and  looked 
across  the  street  John  had  followed  what  he  knew  to  be 
the  wishes  of  his  mother  in  bringiiig  the  merchant  home, 
but  John  did  not  like  him  well  enough  to  encourage  Let- 
tioe  to  beUeve  him  a  hero,  as  die  seemed  rather  inclined 
to  da 

'*  There  would  have  been  no  disturbance  but  tot  that 
govemoM,"  relied  Bc^^en,  eardessly ;  "tiie  scream  did 
it  Save  t<a  that  tbe  lady  manageress  would  have  come  up 
and  made  hw  qiUet  remark,  the  miediief  would  have  been 
at  onoe  disoovered,  and  no  one  need  have  been  awakened." 

"You  forget  the  fire^gine,"  said  Lettioe,  "every  one 
must  have  heard  it  oome  down  the  street  It  was  the  noise 
of  the  engine  that  roused  na  There  is  no  doubt  you 
saved  the  hotel,  Mr.  Bogers,  and  I  think  we  ought  all  to 
be  as  much  obtiged  to  yon  as  Geoige  Maaon  himself  is. 
It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  tfaa^dear  old  Crown  in 
fl»me*»  Digitized  byGOOglC 
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Hr.  Bogm  had  not  been  anomd  to  go  OTer  to  tbe  hotel 
tm  hie  IveaklHt  Mn.  Arnold  bad  preseed  her  hospitality 
npon  him,  utd  Lettioe  had  poared  oni  his  ooffee.  Tnie. 
the  mistress  of  llie  house  nther  aoolded  the  maid  ot 
plunged  into  bmdpTt^oed  disoussiout  with  her  sou,  lo 
that  Lettioe  Unshed  at  the  exhibitson  of  the  family 
manners  before  a  stranger.  Beyers,  hovever,  bad  soarcel j 
noticed  it  at  aU.  It  mattered  nothing  to  him  that  his  hostess 
was  a  scold,  or  that  ill-temper  was  so  legibly  written  od 
John's  oonutenanoe,  and  that  his  two  younger  brothers 
were  noi^  and  unrefined  in  manners.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  mattered  to  some  meu,  but  the  early  youth  ol  the 
merohant  had  been  peased  among  jast  such  people  as  to 
sooial  standing,  and  the  mote  uncomfortable  tbe  house  M 
LetUee  appeared  the  better  pleased  he  was  at  the  iproepu^ 
of  taking  her  from  it  This  morning  he  once  move  felt 
confident  he  should  be  aUe  to  do  tlii&  "Bo  had  amused 
himself  faj  giving  Lettice  a  description  of  the  erents  td  the 
I»eoeding  night,  and  bad  watched  her  smile  and  color,  or 
won  her  now  and  then  to  laugh  outright  There  bad 
been  no  harm  dcme,  and  there  was  plenty  to  laugh  at  in 
the  account  as  he  gare  it,  so  that  the  sweet,  subdued 
merriment  of  Lettioe  had  every  now  and  then  been  allowed 
full  play,  and  Bogecs,  who  had  hitherto  found  her  grave 
and  reserved,  had  some  ezonse  lor  thinking  her  more  at 
ease  with  him  UiSn  she  had  ever  appeared  to  be  before. 

NatnraUj  his  imagination  vent  beyoid  tiiis,  so  true  is  it 
thst  the  wish  is  faUier  to  tbe  tbougbi  He  dedded  in  bis 
own  mind  that  Lettioe,  having  now  seen  his  home  and 
fully  discussed  matters  with  her  mother,  was  prepared  to 
follow  her  wishes ;  and  ss  to  them,  the  most  timid  aspirant 
to  the  Land  of  Letttce  could  not  have  remained  in  doubt 

The  two  younger  lads  had  gone  o£F  to  the  fruit-grounds, 
whither  John  was  about  to  follow  them ;  oob-nnta  ap- 
peared to  weigh  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  sorts  of  aisles  ware  already  being  gathered.  Let- 
tioe had  annonnced  her  intention  of  croBsing  over  to  the 
Ch!own  to  inquire  how  BGss  HeUw  was  aftn  her  late 
fright,  and  old  Nannie,  too ;  she'  mnsi  have  been  sadly 
soared,  Lettice  thought  It  was  tbe  most  obrious  proceed- 
ing for  BiOgets  to  step  across  with  her,  and  that,  the  io- 
qniries  of  Lettioe  duly  mads^  they  should  turn  into  the 
garden  together,  and  thus  he  dionld  secure^  wiUiont  tbe 
formality  of  asking  il^  an  inteniav  from  whioh  he  hoped 
so  much. 

George  Mason,  while  superintending  the  workm^ 
busily  engaged  now  in  repairing  damages,  caught  aig^t  of 
tin  two  as  tbej  walked  down  tbe  gravel  path  together,  and 
was  half  ftiw^if^,  half  vexed,  that  such  a  oonveaatiuk  as 
he  kneir  tb^  must  be  having  slumld  be  csrried  cm  vnder 
bis  very  eyes.  At  tbe  moment  he  saw  them  Lettioa  was, 
as  it  happened,  speaking  of  Lysden. 

I  wanted  to  tell  yon,"  she  said,  **how  glad  I  was  to 
hear  you  had  been  so  good  a  friend.  I  have  felt  so  sorry 
for  them." 

*'  Were  you,  then,  in  the  confidence  of  iSn.  Drake  ?" 

'*  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  think  she  had  any  oonfidence  to  giva 
She  did  nbt  Imow  what  was  going  on— that  was  her  chief 
trouUch  But  no  one  oonld  help  seeing  she  wss  nnhappy. 
And  then  it  is  so  strange  about  little  VUx.  Ton  aze  gmng 
to  be  good  to  tbe  poor  woman  who  brought  him  to  Sten- 
hurst,  Mr.  Broome  saya" 

.  "  I  am  going  to  be  good  to  her,  if  1^  that  jon  mean 
that  I  am  to  takenonotioeof  herimporition.**sddBogeis, 

smiliog. 

"  I  mean  ttat,  of  oonnw^  and  a  great  deal  mon.  There 
must  be  something  found  for  her  to  do ;  and  the  husband, 
he  must  continue  in  your  employmmt" 

*'  Anything  else  7" 


"Nothing  for  them,"  answered  Lettice,  laughing  with 
innocent  delight ;  "  but,  serioosfy,  it  seems  such  a  bsanli- 
fnl  thing  to  have  the  power  to  do  so  mudi  good.** 

**  One  of  iko  advanti^^  of  a  balance  at  your  banker^s.** 
Bogers  qwke  with  afbcted  carelessness  Uiough  seoretly 
wising  that  Lettiee  should  recognise  the  imly  advantage 
of  wealth  that  waa  likely  to  strike  her  as  an  advantage  ak 
all. 

?bd  replied,  with  a'shade  of  gravity:  "  B(r.  Broome  Is  not 
ricbj  and  be  does  more  good  than  any  one  I  know." 

Few  do  as  much  as  Broome,"  answered  tbe  merchant ; 
"  but  a  man  who  has  a  motive  for  doing  so  may  im|mmk 
and  learn  to  look  at  life  from  a  diffemit,  a  higher,  ptHnt  of 
view  than  he  ever  did  before. " 

'*  We  all  have  such  a  motive,"  aha  said,  gently. 

ioK  OM*  never  lud  until  now.  A  year  ago— what 
do  I  f  a  few  months  ago— do  yon  suppose  I  should 
have  trouUed  myself  about  Drake,  for  instanoe,  or  hm 
passed  over  an  advantage  lawfully  my  own  ?** 

"  But  yon  are  glad  yon  did  it,"  she  said. 

**  If  yon  are  pleased,  I  am  glad." 

He  had  foi^otten  his  musings  of  tbe  night  before^  foi^ 
gotten  everything  but  this  girl,  who,  dose  to  him  af  she 
stood,  seemed— for  the  most  pradleal  of  men  sm  ftaidlol 
when  in  love— to  be  standing  sorene  and  tnmqnil  on  shu 
far^  strand  that  waa  divided  from  him  by  impSMsble 
wmtem. 

"That  Is  not  a  good  reasm  for  bdng  gjad;  youspofl 
all  by  saying  that" 

The  voice  of  Lettice,  gentle  as  ever,  but  cold  and  quiet* 
seemed  to  sound  from  that  distant  shore ;  so  be  oonld  no 
longer  bear  it,  bnt  found  words  that,  wbw  she  had  heard 
them,  left  ha  colder  and  quieter  than  before.  Oec^ 
Mason,  coming  for  an  instant  to  tbe  opm  door,  and  oatoh- 
ing  sight  of  the  fold  of  the  dress  of  liSttiee  as  she  timed 
into  a  side  wslk  lesding  to  the  kitchen  gardoi,  might  liav» 
spared  himself  tiie  pang  tiiat  shot  through  him-^nalesi^ 
indeed,  whidi  was  soarody  Ukdy,  the  pang  was  for  hk 
rival  Why  did  she  walk  away  with  tbe  man,  instead  of 
coming  toward  the  house  ?  Oeoi^  asked  bimadf.  Were 
things  going  wrong,  after  all  ?  Wrong  for  him,  that  is  to 
say,  however  right  for  this  strsnger  who  had  come  amtrngit 
ttiem  ?  Miss  Mellor,  stepping  out  from  tbe  bar,  as  she 
had  a  habk  of  doing,  just  at  the  very  moment  Gecg^wwt 
by,  drew  back  again  and  left  him  undisturbed.  Tbe  man- 
ageress was  awiss  woman  ;  there  waa  no  longer  the  moved, 
tondied  eicineedon  that  she  had  seen  on  his  iiee  ovsr 
nie^t ;  it  waa  not  ttie  time  to  ree^  benell  to  him.  Am 
tat  ttiat  episode  in  the  garden,  die  bad  knovn  aD  aloag 
what  would  come  of  it ;  but  snne  people  were  blind. 

Meantime  Lattice,  half>hidden  by  the  straddling  ra^ 
berry  bushes  and  the  tall  asparBgas  plants,  now  all  feath- 
ering and  shining  with  scarlet  berries,  was  repeating  bow 
sorry  she  was,  how  very  sorry  that  such  a  mistake,  should 
have  been  made ;  and  Bogers  was  overpowered  by  tbe 
feeling  that  comes  to  many  of  us  at  any  momentons  crisis 
of  our  lives,  that  this  bad  a&  happened  before^  so  that  be 
mii^t  have  known  |nat  how  it  would  be^  Ho  leoovsnd 
himaelf,  and  so  Ite  shook  <^  the  wdrd  aouation  of  fshl- 
ism  that  oppressed  him  as  to  plead  his  oanse  with  grsit 
earnestness,  yet  by-and-by  to  recognise  how  hopdsss  It 
wa&  The  two  r«nained  so  long  tt^ether,  pacing  up  and 
down  between  tbe  asparagus-beds,  that  Oeuge  might  have 
had  some  ezcoae  for  his  fears,  and  when  they  did  reton 
to  the  boose,  though  Bogers  was  grave  and  pd«b  tbair 
parting  was  so  friendly  that  tbe  keenest-sighted  and  most 
interested  person  might  have  bean  pnsdad  to  determine 
how  th^  stood  with  regard  to  one  u^lter* 

Tbe  truth  was,  that  in  t^.^.^t^^^^f^o^bsa 
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followed  the  ftnt  agitated  moment!,  if  love  died,  the  seeds 
of  a  rerj  fame  and  zeal  friendship  had  been  sown.  Bo- 
gen  had  apoken  to  Lettioe  of  his  early  life,  of  the  hard  and 
pnuitioal  Inuinees  iajM  that  had  folloired,  and  of  how  it 
waned  to  him  now  that  ho  might  have  been  jost  anoh  a 
man  as  Norman  Drake,  with  his  whole  seal  devoted  to 
Mammon,  and  that  thii^  it  nothiog  else,  shoold  lead  him 
to  jadge  Normaa  mooiloli^,  and  be  perhaps  better  aUe  to 
imdentand  his  peooliar  tonptations  than  even  David 
Broome,  who  appeared  to  understand  every  one. 

**  There  has  been  no  good  and  gentle  inflaraoe  in 
Dralu'a  life,*'  he  said,  **  as  I  reot^fniae  now  that  there  has 
been  in  mj  own  ;  and  if  the  beat  and  gentUet  inflnenoe  I 
evar  knew  la  to  &il  me  as  a  lifelong  gnide  and  companion, 
let  me  at  least  thank  yon  for  it,  bless  you  for  i^  and  prom- 
ise 70a  that  it  shall  not  be  whdfy  wasted.  I  see  now  that 
Broome^  Brakes  and  mpMlf  started,  a>  I  siippoee  tmtj 
man  doea  start,  with  the  old  ohoioe  of  good  and  evil  be- 
fore them,  the  ohoioe  of  serving  either  God  or  Mammon, 
and  that  jonr  friend  the  artist  was  strong  enough  to  choose 
rightly  from  the  flnt ;  wtiile  I,  the  most  pitifol  ereature  of 
the  three,  have  wavered  between  two  masters ;  and  as  for 
Drake,  the  <me  love  of  his  life  does  not  seem  to  have 
helped  him  on  the  right  way  hitherto ;  while  if  the  one 
lore  of  my  life,  Lettioe^  haa  called  oat  and  strengthened  every 
good  impulse  I  ever  knew,  whj,  that  at  least  is  something 
to  be  gEAtefnl  fin  ftuever." 

He  ioid  her  of  the  dream  in  which  he  had  first  seen 
Stenhorat,  and  they  diseoased  together  its  interpretation. 
Oartainlj  tm  the  day  <m  whioh  she  refused  to  become  his 
wife,  Ijettice  had  a  warmer  tegfsed  for  this  man  than  she 
had  evev  known  before  ;  bat  he  waa  not  likely  to  mistake 
the  natnre  of  that  regard.  He  knew  now,  as  well  as 
David  oonld  have  told  him,  that  the  nature  of  things  does 
not  change^  nor  friendship  ripen  into  lovs^  Therefore  he 
Moulted  all  that  Ijettioe  oould  give  him,  and  whatever 
ndglit  be  his  own  pain,  hid  it  hacnAj,  so  that  by-and-l^ 
she  ftmnd  beneU  talUng  with  opaatem  and  unreserve, 
and  when  th^  di^at  last  xetnzn  to  the  honae,  there  was 
soaroely  a  shade  of  oonstraint  or  agitation  in  her  manner. 
To  speak  truly,  there  was  a  Uttle  sadness  in  the  heart  of 
Lettioe  that  Mr.  Bogers  shonld  seem  to  nnderstand  her 
better  than  the  artist  had  done,  and  to  reoognize  more 
quickly  than  David  Broome  how  impassible  it  was  for  the 
natnre  of  her  feelings  to  alter. 

**Toa  will  live  h«e  in  this  quiet  spo^"  "BfOgtn  said,  as 
th^  crossed  the  lawn,  "and  will  soon  Uagei  anything 
tixat  has  trouUed  you  in  our  talk  to-day  ;  but  you  will  not 
altogether  fmrget  your  friend  ?  I  ahall  not  oome  back  yet 
Bwhil^  perhapo  not  for  a  year  or  ao,  but  I  shall  often  pic- 
toze  to  myself  the  High  Street  and  the  Bt^al  Grown,  and 
tiiink  I  see  you  oroasing  ovw  and  coming  through  the 
atohway  there." 

"Perhapa  it  will  not  be  a  true  pioture,"  said  Lettioe, 
with  a  little  sigh ;  *'  everything  seems  changing  now  whwe 
them  has  been  no  change  for  so  long.  I  had  a  note  from 
Hn.  Drake  this  maming  early  ;  she  is  to  oome  and  talk  to 
ae.  Wherever  they  go,  she  wuits  me  to  go  with  than 
and  help  to  edncate  Fitz.  I  had  thought  (rf  the  same 
thing  myssl^  do  yon  know  t  Mother  atwi^  promised 
that  I  should  ohoose  work  of  scnne  sort  when  I  grew  np^ 
and  things  have  happened  that  make  me  see  I  really  am 
grown  np  now,  though  it  is  the  fashion  here  to  look  on  me 
asaohildstOL" 

"  Every  one  wants  yon,  I  think,"  answered  Bogers,  wiUi 
e  glaooe  at  the  hotel,  and  a  backward  look  at  the  garden, 
sod  the  tiionght  that  possibly  Lettioe  might  indeed  remain 
st  Stenhorat,  and  that  yet  hw  position  there  would  be 
changed ;  "  every  (me  wants  yon,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at 


it  If  Drake  moves  from  here^  it  must  be  to  live  in  Lon- 
don, and  then  you  and  I  may  meet  again  aooner  than  I 

looked  for." 

'*  There  is  one  thiog  would  make  me  hesitate,"  said  Let- 
tioe*  standing  still  by  the  fountain  opposite  the  garden 
entoanoe  to  the  hotc^  and  looking  up  wiUi  snoh  a  friendly 
and  childlike  gUmoe,  Hhat  it  brought  a  pang  to  the  heart 
<rf  the  merchant  to  see  how  nnembarrassed  she  already 
felt  with  him ;  **  there  is  one  thing  would  make  me  hesi- 
tate. I  do  not  think  any  one  shoold  oome  between  those 
two  who  knew  any  secret  of  theirs.  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  quite  alone  tt^thor.   What  do  you  say  ?" 

"It  is  no  secret  that  you  know  of  Drake,"  replied  Bog- 
ers, smiling ;  *'  the  presence  of  Fitz  mnat  be  aooonnted 
for  to  all  the  world,  and  I  am  sore  yoo  will  be  able  to  do 
more  for  him  than  any  one  else  could  do." 

"He  was  always  good  with  mei'* 

"And  never  good  with  hu  'mamma,***  laughed  the  mer- 
chant^ who  had  already  made  Lettioe  smile  by  Abigail^  • 
changed  expressions ;  "  depend  upon  it,  troohles  will  arise 
between  tSn.  Drake  and  her  stepson,  and  then  you  will 
be  called  upon  to  fill  your  vocation  of  peacemaker." 

*'  Perhapa  it  would  answer  Lettice  was  still  doubtful ; 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  Mra.  Dnke  and  her  husband  ought 
to  be  quite  alone  together,  at  least  for  a  time^  I  will  ask 
Sb.  Broome." 

"Ton  ssk  him  everything  do  you  not  f 

"  He  has  tanght  me  so  much ;  whoi  yon  haw  otmsnlted 
a  persoo  all  your  life,  and  han  always  found  that  what 
they  advised  was  rights  so  that  consdenoe  was  qnite  qoiet. 
and  your  way  dear  after  hearing  what  they  said,  then  I 
think  it  is  natural  to  oonsolt  them  always,  and  to  trust 
them  if  you  oannot  see  quite  plainly  for  yourself." 

"  You  spoke  just  now  of  being  grown  np,"  said  Bogers, 
hoping  .to  detain  Lettioe  awhile  longer  in  this  quiet  tslk, 
sinoe  he  knew  too  well  that,  when  once  they  parted, 
he  must  not  trust  himself  to  meet  her  for  awhile  ;  "yon 
do  not  know  how  mmdk  David  Broome  speaks  of  yon  as 
ttiongh  yon  were  still  a  diild.  Thai  is  why,  pwhaps,  he 
tnes  the  right  of  old  friendship  to  persuade  yon  to  follov 
his  judgment  in  plaoe  ot  ffflrming  one  for  yonrselt,*' 

"It  is  natorsl  that  he  shoold  think  me  a  child,"  said 
Lettioe,  always  quick  to  resent  the  very  slightest  criticism 
upon  her  friend ;  "I  have  been  almost  like  their  own  to 
him  and  to  Mrs.  Broome.  It  was  you  who  first  gave  him 
the  impression  that  I  had  really  grown  np  at  lastk*'  she 
added,  shyly,  and  coloring  deeply, 

Bogers  did  not  like  to  see  her  grow  shy  again,  or  avot 
her  frank  eyee  from  his.  He  hastened  to  utter  some  com- 
sumplaoes  about  the  dUBenlfy  people  bad  who  wen  habit- 
nally  in  cash  other's  oconpany  in  deteetiog  in  one  another 
even  Budh  natural  dbanges  as  years  bring  with  them.  Then 
they  spoke  a  little  more  of  what  he  intended  to  do  for 
Martha,  and  at  last  shook  hands,  Bogers  saying  quietly 
that  he  should  walk  at  onoe  to  the  station  and  have  his 
piMrtmanteaa  sent  after  him  to  meet  the  midday  up-train. 

'*  The  sooner  I  return  to  my  lonely  life  and  face  it  bravely 
the  better,"  he  said,  detaining  her  hand  in  that  hut  chap, 
*'  and  you  must  not  trouUe  about  m&  That  frimd  tk 
yooza  of  whose  wise  words  you  think  so  much,  onoe  said 
to  me  that  peace  came  to  hbn  through  suffering.  Perhaps 
it  comes  so  to  all  of  nst  lor,  at  all  events,  to  have  known 
you,  to  have  learnt  to  look  at  life  in  tiie  purer  light  in 
which  you  regard  it,  haa  brought  peace  to  me.  Let  us 
take  that  for  the  folflUment  of  my  dreams.  Lattice,  and 
when  we  meet  again  it  ahall  be  as  friends." 

"Oh,  yee,  friends  always ;"  Lettioe  did  not  try  to  hide 
the  tean  that  filled  her  eyee,  but  she  blamed  honelf  for 
beartlessness  whan  she  di^^^^^^fi^m^^|^  her 
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vhole  mind  ma  titcetAj  engnmedt  not  Tith  the  soese  of 
that  morning,  bnt  with  the  words  of  David  thsfc  Ur.  Bofp* 
era  had  repeated.  Letiioe  vaa  vondering  whether  it  were 
lately  that  be  had  spoken  of  the  suffering  that  had  brought 
peao^  and  was  feeliDg  again  the  tender,  romantio  pity  for 
the  past  of  the  artist,  the  pity  tiwt  her  g^lhood  had  so 
often  known. 

George  Ifasoa  had  gone  np-stairs  again  to  see  after  the 
workmoi,  and  from  one  of  the  npper  windows  had  looked 
down  upon  the  two  beside  the  fonntain,  and  had  noticed 
the  long  hand-olasp  with  whudi  they  parted.  It  was 
scarody  any  wonder,  then,  that  on  ooming  down  nearly  an 
hoQT  \aier,  his  surprise  was  tinbotmded  to  learn  that  his 
gaest  had  paid  his  bill  and  set  off  on  foot  to  the  station, 
whither  the  hotel  omnibus  had  already  followed,  oonrey- 
ing  his  portmanteau  and  the  luggage  of  one  or  two  other 
Tiaitors  who  wexe  leaving  Stenhurab  that  day. 

It  was  the  lady  manageress  who  gave  Qeoige  tiliis  infor- 
maticm,  and  gave  it  wittumt  the  slightest  sign  that  oould 
bataay  she  knew  it  to  be  of  any  signifleance  in  his  ^ea. 

DaTid  Broome,  when  he  heard  of  the  hasfy  and  unex- 
pected departure  of  his  patron,  attached  dgnifloance 
enough  to  the  fact.  He  could  only  hope,  as  he  stood  in 
the  marble-paved  hall  of  the  hotel,  and  with  one  hand 
caressed  the  cat  enthroned  upon  the  visitors*  book,  while 
with  the  other  he  pulled  at  his  moustache — he  oould  only 
hope  matters  were  so  far  arranged  witii  Norman  Drake, 
that  the  little  god  of  love,  who  interferes  so  sadly  with  all 
mundane  aSsaxB,  had  done  no  mischief  in  this  instauocb 
People  in  love  never  considered  any  bosiness  bat  tlutt 
whioh  ooonpied  their  own  thoughts  worth  attending  to  for 
a  moment— suoh  at  least  was  the  generally  received  opin- 
ion ;  whereas  the  confusion  in  Drake's  afEurs,  and  the 
great  interest  involved  for  him  and  Lettioe  in  the  attention 
of  Bogers  to  them,  was  of  infinitely  more  importapoe  than 
that  he  should  be  eithor  accepted  or  refused  by  Lettice 
Arnold. 

So,  at  kasf«  with  a  sure  ocmviction  of  what  had  really 
takoi  plaoe»  the  artist  told  himself.  How  it  wonld  have 
been,  or  what  an  his  eyes  woold  have  been  the  relativa 
impwlanoe  of  the  future  of  Lettioe  and  the  presoit  em- 
barrassments of  Drake,  had  matters  turned  out  otherwise, 
and  had  his  patron,  triumphant  and  happy,  m^  him  at 
the  Grown,  is  a  point  which  it  might  be  a  difficult  mattor 
to  de<nde  upon. 

As  it  was,  even  while  very  sorry  for  the  merohant,  and 
not  a  little  anxious  as  to  the  effect  the  downfall  of  his 
hopes  might  have  upon  his  good  offices  toward  Norman, 
David  was  oonainons  of  a  greet  feeling  ot  relief  upon. 
Lettioe*!  aooonn^  though  he  chose  to  repeat  to  himsdf 
that  the  trouUes  at  Lysdoi  were  far  more  imp<»tant  than 
anything  she  oould  now  be  experiencing:  Ss  relief  was 
purely  on  her  account,  for  he  was  not,  he  hoped,  really 
selfish  enongh  to  give  to  his  own  pleasure  in  finding  that 
she  was  still  to  remain  amongst  them,  any  prominence 
whatever.  But  it  was  now  ^ain  to  David  that  the  tnrmoil 
of  a  Lottdtm  life  was  not  oaloulated  to  make  her  happy, 
md  might  injure  in  the  long  run  even  hn  pure  and  child- 
like natni^  however  beneficial  snoh  sweet  oompanionship 
Bught  have  proved  to  Hr.  Bogers.  Tes,  Lettice  had 
decided  wisely,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  or  that 
David  was  glad  of  it  Meantime  he  feared  she  would  have 
a  great  deal  to  go  through  at  home.  The  loud  voice  of 
Mrs.  Arnold  was  probably  even  now  heaping  every  sort  of 
reproof  upon  Iier  daughter's  head.  David  had  half  a 
mind  to  go  and  rescue  her,  oarry  her  off  to  the  Church 
House,  to  tell  her  tale  there,  and  leave  her  to  be  comforted 
byBaoheL  After  lhat  he  Uiought  he  woold  go  to  I^sden. 
he  stood  thni  eogltating,  Oeotge  Ursob,  whose 


hilarity  at  the  departure  ot  his  guest  had  already  stmak 
the  artist  with  a  taint  surprise,  came  up  to  him  and  |no- 
poeed,  witii  a  certain  awkwardness  thi^  surprised  David 
still  more,  to  accompany  him  a  little  way  in  whichever 
direction  he  was  going.  This  for  the  moment  decided 
David's  movements,  and  the  two,  as  they  were  often  in  the 
iialdt  of  doing,  strolled  along  the  Hi^  Street  in  each 
other's  company. 

George  Mason  had  a  great  deal  to  nj  upon  the  subjeet 
of  Fits,  and  tite  disoovezy  made  oonoaming  him.  Hie 
innkeeper  seemed  oddly  impressed  that  his  Ute  guest 
should  have  been,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  mixed  up 
in  a  story  the  interest  of  whioh  centred  in  this  oatM>f-tbe- 
way  spot,  to  which^  until  he  chanced  to  light  upon  it  by 
accident  Mr.  Bogers  had  been  so  complete  a  stiwiger.  It 
was  so  strange  (George  Mason  continued  to  harp  upon  the 
idea)  that»  having  come  down  amongst  them  as  if  on  yax- 
pose  to  carry  off  Lettioe  Arnold,  the  mwehant  diould  have 
been  able  at  once  to  enter  thnouc^y  into  the  little  drama 
that  had  been  gfring  on. 

**Bnl  he  has  gone  off,  yon  see,"  he  went  on,  the  awk- 
wardness still  more  apparent  in  his  demeanor,  and  a  deep 
color  in  his  honest  face,  "  and  gone  off  so  hastily,  that  he 
can  have  had  bnt  one  answer.  What  I  wished  to  consult 
you  aboat  was,  whether  it  would  be  best  to  speak  at  once, 
or  to  wait  awhile." 

'*  Why  consult  me?"  asked  David,  who  had  by  this  time 
come  to  a  full  understanding  .of  the  drift  of  his  com- 
panion's somewhat  inoohennt  remarks,  and  felt  half- 
amosed,  half-bored,  that  he  was  thus  fated  to  be  in  tbe 
confidence  of  the  lovers  of  Lettiee ;  *'  ithj  oonsnlt  me  f" 

"Because  yon  know  tiiem  all  so  well— because  yon 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  if  Mr&  Arnold  set  her  heart 
npon  her  daughter  becoming  a  fine  London  lady,  the 
may  be  having  a  fine  time  of  it  now  at  home ;  and  if 
one  were  to  speak  at  once — why,  though  I  say  it  that 
should  not,  the  Crown  is  worth  having ;  it  m:^ht  con- 
sole Mrs.  Arnold  for  the  loss  of  thst  town  honsa  we 
have  heard  so  much  ot" 

"There  is  something  in  that," said  David;  to  tell  tbe 
truth,  he  was  pondering  in  his  own  mind  whether  any  one 
else  was  in  love  with  Lettice,  and  whether  he  was  fated  to 
be  still  further  consulted  in  the  matter  of  her  future.  He 
would  give  no  positive  advice*  neither  would  he  go  and  see 
Lettiee  just  now,  but  walked  down  to  Lysden,  leaving 
George  to  decide  for  himself  ;  but  having  a  shrewd  anspi- 
eion  that  in  his  fear  lest  the  lady  manageress  should  many 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  the  landlord  of  the  Boyal  Orovs 
wonld  make  no  long  delay  in  trying  his  ohanoe  with  the 
real  ol^ect  of  his  affaotions. 

It  made  David  Broome  smile  somewhat  ssdjy,  wboi 
even  at  Lysden  almost  the  first  question  put  to  him  was 
with  regard  to  his  little  friend.  Though  in  this  case  it  wai 
no  qnestion  of  marriage,  still  tiie  future  of  Lettioe  waa  at 
stake,  and  Lilian  appured  oonfld^t  that  David  wonld 
know  the  mind  of  the  young  girl,  or  that  she  wonld  be 
ready  and  contented  to  abide  by  his  decision. 

"  Every  one  wants  her."  he  said,  "  and  every  one  oomas 
to  me  aboot  her.  I  suspect  she  refused  our  friend 
this  m<nming,  and  for  aught  I  know,  she  xaa^  ''"'j 
Qeo^  Mason  this  afternoon.  They  botii  came  tom^and 
now  you  come  to  me,  as  though  I  were  the  child's  ffefltff 
or  some  old  uncle,  and  nothing  oould  be  done  without  my 
consent  or  approval." 

"Neither  can  it ;  Lettioe  will  alwa^  be  guided  by  yj»- 
Ton  are  Jnst  like  m  elder  brother  to  hfli^mndi  mo"  * 
brother  than  that  John."  _ 

"I  suppose  I  am— someUiing  oKthe  vxAf 
David,  Ingging  at  Us  mo^teflbfiby  VjOOQ  LC 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIL 
ICbs.  Dbtsojt  Puxb  Pbidx  ix  hkb  Pocxxt. 

Thbouob  Stanhnnt  oopM  tiuxe  voniid  *  Uttie  strum, 
tee  and  then  ootliing  mora  than  a  slender  thread  of 
vatei^  and  at  its  broedeet  A  child  oonld  step  Boron  it.  Bat 
it*  oonne  via  marted  hj  a  greener  Terdnze  than  elsewhere, 
mixd  for  all  its  length  the  tinkling  rUl  made  a  sweet  low- 
toned  nmsia  Ko  one  thought  mnoh  ot  it;  peo|^  de* 
aoKibing  Slenhnnt  oopseb  and  dwelling  at  length  npon  the 


mooh  oonseqnenoe,  least  of  all  any  one  in  her  own  home. 
Jnst  now  so  manjr  turned  to  her*  she  seemed  to  hold  in 
htt  hands  the  thread  of  so  many  Uns ;  for,  like  the  hnmUe 
stream  that  meandered  through  the  oopee,  efae  exerdeed 
an  almost  impen^tiible  inflnenoe  npon  all  who  came 
widiin  her  readi. 

In  the  house  that  was  not  jet,  and  perhaps  neTer  woald 
be,  home,  the  London  merobanfc  stood  before  the  pictnre 
that  would  nerer  fail  to  reoall  Lettioe  to  his  thoughts,  and 


1  m-»-.sue-M*«Mf©CTJi1*^*A>iC«M*. 


FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 


{Dante,  Inf.,  c.  V.)' 


When  I  mode  answer,  I  began:  "Alasl 

How  many  sweet  thoughB  and  how  much  desire 
Led  these  two  onward  to  the  dolorous  pass  1" 

Than  ttuned  to  them,  as  who  would  fain  fnqnire, 
And  said:  " Franoesei, those  tiiine  agonies 

Wring  tears  for  pt^  Ud  giiet  tbst  duy  Inapbe: 
But  tell  me— In  the  aassM  Ot  sweet  sighs. 

When  and  wtiat  way  did  "Law  instruct  you  so 
That  he  In  your  vague  longing  made  you  wise  ?" 

Then  she  to  me:  "  There  is  no  greater  woe 
Than  the  remembrance  of  past  huppy  days 

In  misery;  and  this  tiiy  guidu  dcith  know. 
Cut  if  tho  first  boginnlDgs  to  rotraco 

Of  our  sad  iovo  CJiii  yield  tbeo  solace  here, 
So  will  I  be  as  one  that  weeps  and  says. 

One  day  we  read,  {or  pastime  and  sweet  cbeer. 
Of  Lancelot,  bow  he  found  Love  tyrannooa; 

We  wflce  alcme  and  without  any  fear. 
Our  ^es  were  drawn  together,  reading  thus, 

Fall  oft,  and  BtlU  our  oheeks  would  pale  and  c^ov; 
But  one  sole  point  ft  was  that  eooquered  ua. 

For  when  we  read  of  that  great  lover,  how 
He  lilssed  the  smile  which  ho  had  longed  to  win. 
Then  he  whom  naught  can  sever  from  mn  now 
For  ever,  kissed  my  mouth,  all  qulvrfnt;. 

A  Galahtilt  was  the  book,  and  he  lhat  writ : 
Upon  that  day  we  road  no  more  thenMn," 

At  the  tala  tolil,  wbilo  one  soul  iitlnrod  it, 
The  other  wopt— a  woe  "n  pitiable 

That  I  was  seized,  like  death,  in  swooning>flt, 
And  even  as  a  dead  body  tails,  I  fell. 

—Dante  0.  BoateOU 


«hanns  of  the  carpet  of  wfld-flowers— blnebells,  wood  ane- 
mones, and  Btar*eyed  primroBes spread  each  Spring 
beneath  the  delicate  green  foliage^  would  probably  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  stream  sltogetber.  One  hot  Sum- 
mar,  howercr,  it  dried  np ;  only  the  feint  bubbling  at  its 
eonroe  kept  the  grasa  green  and  lush  in  tibat  spot ;  else- 
where the  bed  oi  the  straam  was  dry ;  and  then  every  one 
mlssecl  it;  and  knew  what  had  made  the  chief  charm  of  a 
pleasant  place. 

This  was  not  an  nnfittiug  ^e  of  the  even  tenor  of  the 
di^s  of  Lettioa   No  one  had  hitherto  reckoned  ha  of 


whatever  of  pain  and  trouble  might  be  in  those  thoughts, 
the  immediate  effect  of  dwelling  upon  them  was  to  make 
him,  for  the  s^e  of  Ijettice,  act  as  she  wonld  have  wished. 
In  place  of  being  engrossed  by  bis  own  disappointment,  or 
even  soured  and  embittered  by  it,  Mr.  Kogers  turned  with  a 
keener  interest  to  the  affldra  of  Norman  Drake;  striving  to 
bring  into  them  sooh  ordev  as  was  poesibleb  and  to  dear 
from  his  path  the  many  obstacles  that  beset  the  steps  of  a 
man  endeavoring  to  retrace  his  course. 

Bogers  lost  no  time  either  in  reaasnring  hia^lid^t>o(- 
leave  clerk,  whose  meaanre^gite^liikMMMg^ 
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before  he  bo  maoh  as  suspected  in  what  way  he  was  con- 
neotod  with  the  domestic  drama  that  had  Fitz  for  a  hera 
It  vu  not  BO  eaej  to  fnlflll  that  other  behest  of  Lettio^ 
•nd  find  ooonpatifni  iox  the  iderk's  wita.  Mr.  Bogen*  ss 
he  Btood  loi^ng  np  at  David's  picture,  tnnied  the  matter 
over  and  over  in  his  mind*  and  fiDally  wrote  to  SteDhnrst. 
desiriog  that  the  woman  might  oome  and  see  him.  He 
liked  to  think  that  Lettice  would  hear  of  bis  having  done 
this,  and  would  know  that  he  was  oarrying  out,  or  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out,  her  wishes.  The  plan  that  had  ooonrred 
to  him  was  an  odd  one,  and  would  scaroely  have  su^jeeted 
itself  to  him  a  year  aga  It  might  fait,  after  all,  bat  as  an 
experiment  was  at  least  worth  trying. 

It  was  very  lonely  at  Queen's  Gate ;  the  lonelier  beoanae 
the  yeUow  damask  drairing-room  woa  hannted  by  a  sweet 
pieaenoe  that  had  passed  away  lor  ever.  Walking  np  and 
down  txa  all  the  length  ot  the  apartment,  and  pausing, 
each  time  he  passed  it,  to  gaae  at  David's  picture.  Mr. 
Bogers  bethought  him  of  an  orphan  niece  he  had,  toward 
vhom  he  bad  hitherto  done  his  duty  handsomely,  as  the 
world  goes,  inasmuch  as  he  had  educated  her  and  started 
her  in  life  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  How  would  it  be 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  uid  draw  her  ont  of  the  world 
where  she  was  making  hw  way  117  herself,  and  bring  her 
home? 

The  yellow  drawing»n>om  felt  less  hmely  after  fills  idea 
had  soggeeted  itnlf,  less  londy  still  when  the  idea  had 
been  acted  on  and  the  letter  written,  less  lonely  day  by 
day  as  other  ideas  followed,  and  the  solitary  house  became 
as  it  were  filled  and  haunted  by  the  grateful  thoughts  of 
many  whose  hearts  turned  thither  in  the  midst  of  a  strag- 
gling and  toilsome  life. 

Not  in  vain  did  the  piotore  ''Out  of  the  World"  look 
down  from  the  walls  of  the  damask-huug  saloon  in  the 
mansion  at  Queen's  Oate,  where  the  prosperous  merchant 
led  benoeforth  a  life  that  was  "in  the  world**  yet  not  "of" 
it ;  mud  not  in  vain  had  been  the  inflnenoe  of  Lettioe, 
irtiose  Ufa  vuoinuttioady  had  brightened  dl  these  ottier 
lives.  Ncow  ct  them  ever  knew  tb^  owed  anything  to 
her,  none  of  them  so  much  as  heard  her  name ;  but  when 
fanoifnl  moods  would  overtake  him,  and  the  evening  sun- 
beams lay  aslant  upon  the  picture,  waking  it  almost  into 
life,  Rogers  pleased  himself  with  the  thoi^ht  that  pos- 
sibly in  aome  other  far^ff  land,  &r  out  of  this  world, 
he  and  Lattice  might  walk  together,  and  he  might  ai^  to 
all  those  whrae  affeotionB  brightmed  bis  earthly  path, 
*'See  I  hoe  she  is ;  it  is  to  bar  you  owe  any  pom  boim  I 
have  had  to  give ;  thank  her,  not  me^  for  any  Ueaiing  that 
fiurongh  me  came  into  yoor  lives  t" 

Fraotioal  and  boriness-like  as  ever  in  all  wwldly  matters, 
the  desoription  Baohel  Broome  bad  once  given  of  him  to 
her  son  had  been  a  true  one  ;  but  be  bad  "  esoaped  from 
himself  "  at  last,  lost  himself  in  the  lives  of  others,  and 
the  look  of  "unrest"  was  gone'for  ever.  He  always  main- 
tained that  the  door  of  escape  had  been  opened  to  him  at 
Stenhnrst,  and  that  it  waa  the  hand  of  Lettioe  bad  guided 
him  to  the  threshold.  If  she  hod  gone  no  farther  wilh 
him,  if  had  turned  away  and  biddeo  him  go  in  alone, 
not  the  less  for  that  woold  he  count  his  meeting  with  her 
as  flw  ohief  blessing  of  his  life.  There  may  have  hoea  at 
times  sad  musings  over  the  sweet  "  might  have  been,"  but 
snoh  sadness  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  or  for  a 
moment  intennpt  the  friendship  ratified  tiiat  day  <m  which 
l^is  love  was  slain  and  Lettioe  and  he  talked  t(^ther  in 
ttie  Grown  gardens— an  unbroken  friendship  that  lasted 
between  them  for  all  their  lives. 

The  sorivise  with  which  Hartiia  reoeivBd  the  snnunmiB 
of  her  late  employer  was  not  whi^y  nnmixed  with  tre|)id»> 
4on.    Though  resting  satisfied  with  the  assnranoe  of 


David  Broome  that  no  l^al  proceedings  would  be  taken 
against  her  on  aooount  of  the  &lse  oharaoto:  she  had  gircn, 
to  be  forgotttti  by  lir.  Bogns,  never  to  hear  Ua  name 
again,  and  that  be  would  ignore  her  exiitsaoa  entirely 
while  eontinning  to  befriend  her  husband,  was  Uie  ntiMwt 
she  had  hoped  for.  She  was  faarfnl  now  Isrt  hia  wish  to 
see  her  should  arise  from  stmw  change  in  his  IntsotioDS 
toward  Jervis  himself. 

And  then,  merely  to  go  up  to  the  house^oor,  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  be  admitted  by  the  footman,  or,  worse  still, 
by  the  highly-respectable  butler  himself,  who,  doubtless 
with  all  the  other  servants,  had  beard  the  wont  of  her— 
merely  to  do  this  required  an  effort.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  Hr.  Bogus  bad  advisedly  imposed  this  test  of 
the  strength  of  her  good  resolnttons  for  the  future. 

"80,"  he  began,  when,  lookmg  as  eminoitly  respeetsUe 
as  on  the  day  she  nnoaremoniouely  left  his  servioe^  Mrs. 
Dryson  once  more  presented  herself  before  bim — "  so  you 
put  your  pride  in  yoor  pocket  and  rang  at  Uie  doOT-belL 
I  half  expected  to  only  get  a  letter  from  you  in  reply  to 
mine.  I  think  the  better  of  you  that,  ioatead  of  wiitine^ 
yon  have  oome  at  once ;  I  think  the  more  hopefully  of  the 
scheme  I  have  in  prospect  for  you,  because  of  your  coming 
here  to-day." 

"Who  am  I."  she  said,  "that  I  ahonld  have,  any  ^ide 
left  in  me  t  I  ask  nothing  but  your  pardon,  rir,  for  the 
offoise  omnmitted,  and  that  yon  will  belien  me  whan  I 
say  my  hnaband  knew  nothing  of  it" 

"I  do  believe  yon— yonr  hnaband  would  not  have  had 
the  courage  for  it " 

"Nor  the  ingratitude,  Mr.  Bi^^;  he  appreotates  to 
the  full  your  goodness  to  him.  II  I  did  not  trust  that  io 
your  own  mind  yon  sqiarated  my  husband  and  myself  I 
ahonld  be  more  disheartened,  more  bopeleei^  than  I  am  <^ 
his  future  and  of  my  own.  Others  wronged  me,  there  is 
aA  lesat  that  exouae— a  bad  one^  I  own,  sir,  bat  an  exeasa 
stiU— for  having  wronged  them ;  but  toward  yon,  iriio  have 
been  a  benefootor  only,I  have  no  exonss^  I  ofbr  none  I 
say  only  forgive  me  and  let  me  go." 

"  Why  go  ?"  said  Bogers,  coolly, 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sin   You  said—** 

"I  said,  Why  gof  Mrs.  Dryson.  Whoi  yon  rang  tiiis 
bell,  and  the  servant  who  knowa  all  about  you,  let  you  in, 
yon  put  your  pride  in  yoor  pocket  for  the  first  time;  pot 
it  there  a  seocmd  timo,  and  st^  where  you  are,** 

"Birr 

"Bless  the  woman!  are  yon  gone  Uind,  or  dea(  or 
stupid,  beoanse  of  this?  Are  yon  fiie  lass  mptiii»  a 
housekeeper  because  of  it  ?  Ton  want  a  iitoation  some- 
where ;  for  the  next  year  or  two  I  see  no  other  oonrse  open 
to  you.  After  that  yon  and  Jervis  might  make  a  home  to* 
gather,  however  humble ;  but  fen  a  year  or  two  yon  want 
a  sitoation ;  yon  can't  get  a  situation  without  a  oharaoter ; 
I  can't  give  yoa  a  charaoter,  but  I  oan  take  yon  nys^ 
The  oaae  lies  in  a  nntaheU.  tTse  yonr  common  wmnti,  Iba 
Dryson,  use  yonr  oommon^enea." 

"HrstDiysait  aathemerohant  peiristecl  in  ealttng  hv, 
did  not  ^ipear  at  (hat  mrawnt  to  have  any  eommonsMSt 
to  use;  she  had  taken  ont  her  handkfltefaisf  and  had  Uddn 
her  ftwe  in  it 

"My  good  woman,  just  consider  what  advantanges this 
plan  <^era.  Naturally  yon  wish  to  keep  an  eye  upon  yoor 
nephew ;  just  as  naturally  yon  wish  to  do  this  without  in 
any  way  obtrnding  yoursdf  upon  ilix.  and  Mrs.  Drake ; 
how  better  oould  both  objects  be  omnlnned  than  by  yonr 
iwnaining  in  my  empl<^  ?  Tou  need  m<m4y ;  whtt^  I 
ask,  oould  yon  poasibly  get— without  a  oharada^  mlad 
yon^-anything  like  fiie  salary  yon-gan  zeoairing  here  t 
Toot  fausbud  wants  kf^^^^ 
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oonnging.  snppoiung ;  bow  better  eonld  this  be  effected 
than  bj  the  knoTrledge  that  70a  both  aem  the  same 
miattf  ?  So  m-ach  for  the  adTantages ;  the  dlaadrant* 
•gee  " 

"  Iba  dindnat^Ees  mmld  be  mi  you  dde.  ■ir,"  nid 
JImxAm,  hDmbly. 

"Iq  vhai  way  f  in  what  poonble  way  f  It  Almost 
neined  as  Aongh  lb.  Bogen  wne  penmadiog  thia  woman 
to  mnme  her  duties  for  his  sake  alone,  and  that  the  bene- 
fit would  be  to  him  and  not  to  her.  "  Would  it  be  a  dis- 
idniitsge  to  haTe  the  hoosa  kept  as  yon  keep  it  ?  to  have 
tbs  dinnera  that  yen  order  7— a  disadvantage  that  the  onr- 
taini  and  oarpets  and  all  the  rest  of  it  should  be  looperly 
looked  after  as  you  look  after  them  ?  and  the  maids  be 
nudar  a  discipline  as  jndioioua  as  yonn  is  f  I  will  do  70a 
thsjnstioe  to  say  so,  Hm  Dryson." 

"The  maids,  air-that  is  just  th«  point ;  that  is  irhera 
ttsdifllonlty  liea.^ 

"Pride,  &n  prida" 

"No,  Mr.  Bogers,  I  was  not  looking  at  the  matter  in 
thst  light ;  but*  with  the  knowledge  they  all  have  of  me^ 
koT  oonld  the  diaoipline  yon  speak  of  be  maintained  t 
Too  must  see  for  yoarseH.  sir,  that  whilst  hsTing  no  words 
to  thank  yon,  and,  if  I  know  myself,  with  a  gratitude  that 
Till  eodnre  aa  long  aa  I  live — with  an  humble  thankf  olness 
thati  have  no  words  to  tell  of ;  yon  must  see,  sir,  for  yonr- 
Bell,  that  the  maids  would  be  a  difBoalfy,  and  Uiat  I  can 
grre  bni  one  answer — oan  only  say  onoe  mora,  foi^Te  me 
•Bdlatmega" 

"Frids^  aU  inide  I"  repeated  Ur.  Bt^en^  who  seemed 
Hmndi  bent  upon  gaining  this  point  as  eTsr  ha  had  been 
on  gaining  any  point  in  all  his  life ;  **  it  might  be  a  diffi- 
ral^  with  a  lees  olever  woman  than  yourself,  a  woman 
with  a  ohantcter  lass  strong  than  yours,  a  woman  less  bent 
npw  keeirfng  a  straight  course  through  all  the  days  to 
oohul  And  what  does  the  difi3cnlty  amount  to,  after  all  ? 
loo  hare  been  a  week  or  so  away  from  home.  Why  not  7 
Thay  hare  talked  of  yon  behind  your  baok,  talked  ot  the 
Un  eharaot^,  maybe— -the  word  eaoi^»ed  my  lips  the 
other  araiing  in  speaking  to  the  girl  Bas^y ;  it  was  a  mis- 
tike,  I  admit ;  no  disparaging  remark  should  be  allowed 
of  one  in  aothorify  to  a  subordinate ;  but  it  is  a  nustake 
tkat  oan  be  got  over.  Will  they  talk  to  you  of  the  false 
obanujtar  ?  Hold  your  head  high  up  to  them ;  let  them 
pQEile  their  brains  as  they  ptoase.  I>o  you  hold  yonr 
kead  high  to  them ;  but  toward  me,  put  yonr  {nide  in 
7oar  pooket,  and  stay  where  jon  are.** 
**yrSk  &ey  stay  T*  mnrmnred  His.  Pryscm,  laintly. 
"They  know  when  they  are  well  oK  The  mere  hot  of 
nluning  yon  in  my  emplc^rment  whitewashes  yon. 
CnuBder  yonraeK  completely  whitewashed,  Wn.  Diyaon, 
ukI  go  np^sfaura  and  take  your  things  oft" 

80  oompletely  did  Mr.  Bogers  himself  appear  to  consider 
the  whitewashing  prooeas  of  which  he  spoke  satisfactorily 
wcompliahed,  that  he  went  on  to  discuss  with  her  certain 
hoaaehold  matters  which  had  neoeasarily  fallen  somewhat 
into  disorder  during  her  temporary  absenoe.   During  this 
^iMiiiion  there  insmsibly  stole  over  lira.  Dryson  the  old 
"■bun^iaapeotaUaair,  the  old  losing  of  henalf  and  her 
^  Idsntilgr  in  the       and  raaponsibiUtiea  of  her  aitua* 
s&d  whrai  matters  had  arrived  at  this  satislaoioiy 
■tig^  and  the  housekeeper  had  bean  betrayed  into  apeak- 
%vith  a  warmth  and  earnestness  regarding  the  dainaek 
"*i't>>iiu  and  the  preoantions  neoessary  to  be  taken  as  to 
^  dreaded  inflictions  ot  moths ;  when  she  had  thus 
with  an  earnestness  that  dearly  showed  she  had 
sight  of  the  other  half  (A  her  life,  and  was  once  more 
^'IStwed  by  its  bnsinesa  aspect,  Mr.  Bogers  again  dis- 
'^md  her  to  her  own  nom  to  take  off  her  bonnet  As 


she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room  he  detained  her 
for  an  instant. 

"Ton  aaw  ereiy  one  at  Stenhnrst,  of  oonzse— Ifr. 
Brooms  his  mother,  and— and  did  yon  see  Miss  Arnold  f 

"Miss  Arnold,  nr?  No,  I  did  not  see  her^-^ot  to 
speak  to,  at  least  She  was  not  at  the  Ohurah  House  while 
I  waa  there ;  I  only  saw  her  pass  by  now  and  then." 

BLr.  Bogers  said  no  more ;  with  that  moition  of  Iiettioe, 
for  whose  sake  he  bad  done  this  thing,  he  parted  for  good 
and  all  from  the  aunt  of  Fits,  the  once  remorseless  enemy 
of  Norman  Drake,  the  tramper  woman  who  had  imposed 
lost  children  upon  David  Broome,  and  never  aaw  again  in 
Martha  Jervia  anything  but  the  irreproachably-conducted, 
staid,  middle-aged  housekeeper  whom  he  had  engaged 
from  the  flrst-olaas  servants'  r^istry  office  some  months 
BgOb  Ha  had  been  right  in  his  estimati<m  of  her  f<noe  of 
diaraotar.  Diffienlt  as  bat  position  in  his  household  un- 
doubtedly fin^  >be  va>  clever  enough  to  sustain  it, 
and  to  win  her  way  to  tiie  respect  ot  her  subordinates. 
Silence  is  a  powerful  weapon.  Suspicion  died,  and  gossip 
held  its  tongue  before  the  inscmtable  silence  of  Mrs.  Dry- 
son  after  she  returned  to  her  post.  Eminently  reapeotable 
as  ever— mors  so,  the  butler  declared,  with  raised  ^ebrows 
and  something  of  indignation  in  lus  tone — ^it  the  master 
were  satisfied,  it  was  the  place  of  no  one  else  to  speak. 
Th^  oonld  leaver  They  cou/tf— that  oourae  waa  undoubt- 
edly open  to  them— but  they  did  not ;  as  Mb  Bogecs  had 
■Ud,  his  sKvants  knew  whan  they  were  oft 

In  the  how^  where  all  vent  on  with  the  r^^nlarity  of 
alookwmfc,  and  where  diseipUne  fwas  strictly  maintained, 
there  was  no  difference  made  even  toward  Bessy,  whose 
humble  gratitude  and  afTeotion  had  touched  the  heart  of 
the  housekeeper.  But  Mrs.  Dryaon — attll  known  by  that 
name — took  up  a  habit  of  paying  visits  now  and  then  to 
Bessy's  house,  and  to  the  bomea  of  such  of  tiie  othw 
women  servsnta  aa  lived  in  London  ;  took  to  interesting 
herself  in  them  and  in  their  lives— to  showing  herself 
their  friend,  and  separatingb  oddly  enongh,  their  business 
relaliona  with  hoarif  from  the  more  intimate  ones  that 
had  notiiing  to  do  irith  the  merehant  or  their  serrloe  in 
his  establishment 

Fits  came  in  time  to  know  bis  aunt  aa  the  housekeeper 
of  one  of  his  best  friends,  the  friend  who  seemed  of  all 
others  to  understand  exactly  what  a  boy  liked  and  how  to 
pleaae  him,  and  who  never  aaid  gfiod-by  to  a  boy  wiUiont 
a  kindly  hand-ahake  that  waa  not  a  hand-shake  merely, 
but  left  a  coin  in  the  palm  he  pressed.  What  with  th» 
'*  tip  "  that  never  lEailed,  what  wiOi  unlimited  tickets  for 
the  theatre^  what  with  shrewd  words  of  good  advicSk  >nd, 
as  file  lad  grew  tdder,  more  substantial  aids.  Fits  might 
weU  eonnt  the  merchant  aa  one  of  his  bast  friends ;  and 
what  with  hampers  of  gocA  things  sent  to  sohool,  with 
dinners  and  suppers  after  a  lad's  own  heart  at  home,  and 
inth  careful  nursing  once  when  he  fell  sick  in  Xiondon, 
Fitz  might  well  reckon  his  annt^  the  merohant's  house- 
keeper, aa  another. 

If  thwa  was  a  drawback,  as  the  years  went  on,  and  old 
feelings  grew  calmed  and  softened— if  there  was  a  drawback 
to  the  satisfootion  of  Mrs.  Dryson,  it  lay  in  the  fuA  that 
Mr.  Bogers  ntfosed  to  call  her  1^  any  other  nam&  Th^ 
tried  it  pnoa  ot  twioe^  but  Mrs.  Jervis  never  oame  nrtn- 
rally  to  his  ttmgn^  and  after  hw  htuband's  dsatti,  whioh 
occurred  rather  suddenly  erane  three  years  tnm  the  time 
she  had  resumed  her  service  at  Queen's  Gate,  she  minded 
the  less  what  name  she  was  known  by,  and  Mrs.  Dryson 
she  remained  to  the  end — that  end  whioh  was  long  in  com- 
ing, and  whose  shadow  does  not  fall  aoroea  thia  page^  since 
it  is  separated  by  many  prosperous  years  from  event* 
recorded  in  this  narrative;  f«pto.^^^ 
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Urs.  DrjBon  was  the  faithfal  servant,  friend,  companion  in  hii  early  yonth,  ahe  ndrer  Taitared  to  intarfem  dywor 
of  her  master.  Bemembering  too  sadlj,  and  with  too  or  deed  in  his  later  training ;  content  to  see  him  from  tim 
deep  a  repentance,  the  harm  she  bad  done  her  sister's  child    to  time,  to  bear  of  him  oonstantly,  to  lead  him  doit  iD' 
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eo  to  his  mother's  grave,  for  the  rest  she  aspired  only  to 
Iflll  toward  him  saoh  kind  and  friendly  offloea  as  have 
en  already  spoken  ot,  and  to  figure  in  hia  yonng  imagma- 
n  as  the  aimt  who  made  *'  the  best  rabbit-pie  and  the 
art  tip-top  plun-cake  a  fellow  need  wish  to  eab"  Not 
ery  fellow  -was  so  fbrtnnate  as  to  have  an  annt  possessed 
these  sublime  talents,  and,  through  the  generosity  of 
r  employer,  with  unlimited  means  of  exercising  them 
r  the  benefit  of  an  appreciative  nephew. 
The  influence  of  Lettioe  was  more  direct,  as  will  be 
seafter  shown,  upon  the  life  of  Fitz  than  was  the  case 
ith  other  Uvea  whose  paths  crossed  hets — more  direct 
in  upon  that  of  Lilian,  who  yet  sought  Lettioe  out,  and 
med  to  hear  inatinotiT^y  when  brought  face  to  (aoa  with 
nr  duties  and  vnaocnstomed  feelings. 
It  was  no  sudden  bozat  of  snnshine  that  dispelled  the 
louds  thai 
ad  BO  long 
Bttled  over 
iliftD's  home. 
>«js  there 
ere  Jih«n  the 
loom  -was 
eavy  upon 
[onnan'sbrow, 
ul  when  his 
rife's  heart 
tiled  her  as 
he  foresaw 
betr  future. 
?eiliapB  on  no 
wcauou  was 
his  gloom  so 
leavy  or  the 
honghts  of 
Uliu  10  tron- 
liled  SB  on  the 
liiBt  morning 
iRfr  they  were 
left  aloDQ  to- 
gether. The 
[unnona  even- 
^&  ou  which 
Ur.  Begets  had 
^6  good  sense 
ud  the  good 
taste  to  betake 
lumaeU  to  the 
Crown  and  re- 
*<w»  the  prof- 
^  hospitality 
of  Lyaden,  had 

paned  in  one  of  those  long  and  intimate  conversations 
that  seem  to  leave  room  for  so  many  otiiers  of  the  some 
thereby  giving  the  impression  that  confidence  is  for 
ever  Mtahliahed,  and  them  can  never  be  misunderstanding 
at  reserre  any  mor&  The  shock  to  Lilian  was  ther^ore 
greater  when  the  next  day  found  Norman  more 
^Qsaaed  fliaa  ever,  and  though  no  longer  unkind  in 
^^>Bim,  as  reserved  and  silent  as  though  no  interchange 
d  eoDfldeaoa  had  taken  pkoe  between  them.  The  little 
^  did  say  was  disoonragiDg.  He  expressed  himself  hope- 
u  to  their  own  future  or  that  of  his  son,  in  whose 
^  he  declared  the  roisohief  of  his  early  training  was 
'''^tQediable.  The  obligation  he  was  under  to  Mj^  Bogers 
*u  too  great,  be  said,  for  any  man  to  aoeept  from  an^ 
^*  The  worldly  ruin  ha  had  onoe  brought  upon 
P^^i  had  leooiled  on  his  own  head.  It  was  too  muoh 
»  hope  that  he  oould  evw  make  his  wife  happy  alter 
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his  long-indulged  ill-temper  whioh  had  already  wrecked 
the  peaoe  of  their  home.  It  was  very  good  of  her  to 
forgive  him,  but  of  oontse  he  knew,  and  most  faoe  the 
fact  as  he  best  could,  that  in  her  heart  she  could  not 
forget,  even  if  that  wretched  ehild  did  not  for  erer,  as 
would  oertainly  be  the  case,  remind  her  of  what  sort  of  a 
man  her  husband  really  was.  No,  they  must  not  expect 
to  be  happy ;  they  oonld  but  be  miserable  together,  and  the 
moat  Norman  dared  hope  was  that  his  wife  would  bear  with 
him ;  there  was  some  little  comfort  in  thinking  that  she 
might  not  be  oilled  upon  to  do  so  for  very  long,  siuoe  his 
health  was  decidedly  much  shaken. 

All  this  was  not  cheerful  Lilian  hailed  tiie  sight  of  the 
artist,  bat  felt  that  the  sunshine  of  the  pesanoe  of  Lettioe 
xru  sorely  needed.  Thm  she  also  turned  to  the  yonng 
girl,  and  realized  how  mooh  wonld  be  lost  to  her  should 

Norman  carry 
out  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving 
the  neighbor- 
hood. To  lose 
the  companion- 
ship of  Lettice 
would  be  as 
great  a  draw- 
beok  to  Lilian 
as  it  was  to  all 
Stenhuxstwhen 
the  rill  in  the 
copse  dried  up. 
This  fanciful 
notion  crossed 
the  mind  of 
Lilian  as  for  a 
few  yards  she 
followed  the 
coarse  of  the 
stream.  It  was 
by  the  advice 
of  David  that 
she  hod  started 
to  walk  off  some 
.  of  the  excited 
and  harassed 
feelings  that 
disturbed  her. 
The  artist  had 
faith  in  solitary 
communion 
with  nature. 
He  believed 
now  that  Lilian 
would  be  calmed  and  refreshed  by  the  pure  air,  the  very 
sight  of  the  foliage  just  beginning  to  show  here  and 
there  the  tints  of  Autumn,  the  low-toned  music  of  the 
stream.  But  he  said  that  in  order  to  profit  by  all  this  she 
must  be  alone.  Let  her  take  a  long  round,  across  the 
fields,  away  altogether  from  Stenhurat,  and  return  to  it  by 
the  copse.  That  was  his  prescription.  By  the  time  the 
walk  was  at  an  end,  she  would  be  better  able  to  talk  to 
Lettioe,  know  better  how  to  press  for  the  favor  she  sought 
for  at  her  hands,  and  on  what  subjects  to  be  silent  alto- 
gether, for  not  even  Lettioe  ought  to  come  between  Lilian 
and  her  husband  now. 

In  thus  prescribing  for  his  oousin,  the  artbt  may  have 
had  a  thought  also  for  his  little  Mend.  Why  shoald  the 
qnfet  life  of  a  young  gizl,  so  good  and  childlike  herself,  be 
disturbed  by  the  troublss  of  all  these  peopled  She  must 
have  been  harassed  enough  this  mOt^tt^lVJ^nui^^pnlC 
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and  here  vaB  (George  Mason  beot  npon  tormenting  her 
«tiU  more. 

David  oonld  not  help  wondering  whether  George  had 
Bpoken«  vonderiog  what  answer  Lettioe  had  made,  won- 
dering 0Ten  whether  it  might  not  be  veil  that  so  ready 
«  Bdntion  ol  her  difflonlUes  lay  at  hand,  for  her  mother 
woold  mxtHj  be  aatisfied  with  the  Crown,  and  then  none 
<rf  than  would  loee  Lettioe  from  Stenhnrat 

Oddly  enough,  although  that  they  would  lose  Lettioe 
had  been  the  ohief  drawback  in  the  eyes  of  David  to  the 
proposal  of  his  patron,  the  foot  that  did  she  return  a 
favorable  answer  to  Qeorge  Mason's  suit  they  would  not 
lose  her,  did  not  appear  to  have  its  full  wdght  with  the 
artist,  whose  brow  wore  a  vety  unusual  ezpreauon  of  dis- 
satisfaotlon. 

"It  would  Borefy  be  a  good  tiling  if  thii  idan  were 
fianiad  oat|**  Norman  was  saying  w  be  psoed  mwasily  up 
and  down  the  room ;  *'  Ulian  needs  some  yonnger  and 
more  genial  oompanionship  than  that  of  a  man  like  myself 
—a  man  whose  temper  is  soured,  and  whose  ruined  past 
not  the  brightest  future  can  possibly  retrieve.  I  was 
never  much  taken  with  the  notion  of  a  lady  oompaniou  in 
the  days  when  we  were  well  ofl^  but  now,  sorely,  yon  see 
for  yourself  what  a  desirable  thing  it  is  that  Lettioe  Arnold 
should  be  persuaded,  if  but  for  a  short  time,  to  oome  to 
usr 

"Yon  also  f '  nid  the  artist ;  "  I  can  nnderstamd  your 
wile  wishing  il^  bnt  that  yon,  to<^  should  want  Lettioe 
atrikes  me  as  qoite  nnaeoonntaUa  I  wonder  who  next 
will  pat  in  a  cldm  for  her  ?** 

"  Ol^m  I  I  have  none,"  resumed  Norman,  whose  rest- 
leas  pacing  of  the  apartment  was  a  triok  that  always  tried 
the  artist ;  *'  possibly  I  should  not  be  able  to  pay  her  sal- 
uy— not  sTen  to  keep  another  inmate.  I  am  sore  I  don't 
know  what  we  have  to  Uva  on,  and  there  is  the  b<^  to  ed- 
Qoate." 

"  That  work  is  the  work  your  wife  destines  for  Ijettio^ 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  and  die  herself  appears  to  ha;ve  a 
fiin^  fbr  nndertaking  it" 

**  We  must  go  away  fkom  her^"  interrupted  Drato ; 
*'  whatever  elae  wa  do.  we  cannot  stop  here ;  yon  know 
(hat  as  well  as  I  do.   The  place  is  hateful  to  m&" 

"Teo^  yon  must  go  away.  There  is  plenty  to  be  done 
in  London,  and  plenty  of  time  before  yon  in  whioh  to 
build  up  your  fallen  fortunes." 

"For  the  seoond  time  yon  oome  to  the  reseiie,"sud 
Drake,  pausing  in  his  walk;  "the  coals  of  ibe  bum, 
David." 

"  Nonsense  about  coals  of  fire  I"  wcolaimed  the  artist^ 
making  an  effort  to  shake  ofT  the  thoughts  that  in  spits  of 
himsdf  ooenpied  his  mind,  and  to  derota  all  hla  attention 
to  flie  nnhapi^,  moody  man  before  him  ;  "look  at  things 
•ensibly  and  hopefully,  and,  above  all,  gratefully,  my  dear 
fellow.  804^  a  wife  as  yours  ,is  enough  to  make  a  man 
grateful,  I  hope." 

"  True ;"  the  weight  lifted  on  Norman's  brow  as  he  re- 
membered how  Lilian  had  taken  his  explanations,  and 
how  much  more  tender  and  affectionate  was  her  manner 
to  him  than  ha  had  ever  known  it  in  days  of  worldly  pros- 
perity; "you  say  trufy,  I  have  mneh  to  be  thankfnl  for. 
If  it  were  possible  to  forge^  I  might  almoat  hope  that 
happiuesa  would  come  to  ns  in  time." 

"  nierB  are  times,"  answered  Daiid  Broome,  gravely— 
"  there  are  times  when  there  is  something  better  than  for- 
getfutness— something  more  likely— what  do  I  say  t  more 
sitfv— to  bring  peace." 

"  And  that  is  ?"  questioned  Norman. 

*'Bepentanoa" 

(7b  b«  oondHdMl  <n  our  nesrf  numbmr.) 


THE  RUSSIAN  "OLD  BELIEVERS." 

The  established  rdigion  in  Bussia  is  the  Ore^  Oa 
or,  rather,  the  Rnsso-Oreek  Oatholio ;  but  thm  srs : 
country,  like  in  sll  others,  a  number  of  heresies  m 
from  the  main  branch.  Among  these  schisms  1 
DuJchoborUM,  or  Ohampions  of  the  H<^y  Spirit ;  ttu 
koni,  or  Milk  Drinkers ;  the  Khlj/tti,  or  Flagellanti 
ShqtUtf  or  Ennndis,  also  oallad  White  Doves  ;  the  i 
nUi  called  also  SaroomtOt  or  CHA  BeUarara^  beddai 
others.  The  Bsskolniks  are  the  Isrgest  body  of  tli 
oonforming  sects,  being  Tsrionsly  estimated  at 
1,000.000  to  17.000,000.  the  best  authorities  incUn 
the  higher  estimate.  The  origin  of  this  body  is  si 
to  the  popular  opposition  to  certain  reforms  introdt 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  INitriarch  Nikon  ; 
ally  to  changes  in  the  Blavio  traQsIation  of  the  Bil 
in  the  Slavic  liturgical  books.  The  patriarch  was  d 
with  iaterpolstiog  instead  of  correcting  the  hook 
when  Peter  the  Oreat  introdnoed  fnrtb»  changei^  1 
section  of  the  nltra-cmservatives  broke  away  bom  i 
tablished  Ohnroh,  aaying  that  Ibej  were  not  leav 
bnt  that  it  was  lisavii^;  them.  The  questions  m 
they  differ  from  the  Established  CSiurch  are  reaej  ini 
cant — such  as  giving  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  two : 
instead  of  three,  saying  the  name  of  Jesua  in  two  ay 
instead  of  three,  repeating  the  Hallelujah  twice 
service  instead  of  thrice,  etc. 

Bnt  the  Old  Belierers  generally  are  more  acmpn 
religious  and  honest  than  moat  of  the  EstaUiafaed  C 
adherents^ 


THE  CEDAR^IRD. 

Have  yon  ever  noticed,  dear  reader,  what  eooentrie 
birds  sometimes  display  in  the  materials  of  whisli 
compose  their  nests,  and  ttia  T^aem  whidi  th^  sal 
whidk  to  build  them  t 

An  <nioIe*s  nest,  for  instanocb  la  sometimes  the  repo 
ot  yarn,  nvelings,  i^eces  of  paper,  and  even  laca  Bt 
odds  and  ends  have  been  found  in  their  habitationa 
off  oh^ons  have  been  put  to  a  better  use  by  motim 
than  ever  there  seemed  in  original  ownership  ;  and  < 
womont  hoopskirt;  we  are  told,  has  answered  for  a  I 
work  in  which  a  stork  built  her  nest  and  resre 
yonng. 

And  ss  for  places,  a  pair  of  martins  will  not  disdai 
open  month  of  a  tin  trumpet  over  an  engine-houas, 
better  place  can  be  found  in  which  to  sat  np  house 
ing ;  and  a  UneUrd,  wmiil*»tig  tiia  example  of  the  ft 
old  woman  who  had  such  a  nnmwona  progeny,  hi 
objected  to  an  old  shos^  aooidentalty  left  in  the  loft 
unoccupied  dwelling.  A  pair  of  these  birdi^  not 
years  since,  buQt  their  nest  and  reared  their  youni 
hanging-basket  in  the  veranda  oi  a  gentleman'a  isn 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohia 

The  strangest  place,  however,  ever  chosen  for  s 
nest  is  that  which  was  once  seleoted  a  pair  of  < 
birds.  Whether  in  a  spirit  of  gay  mockery  and  fee 
ness,  or  from  mere  stupidity— -I  leave  the  reader  to  ja< 
dieir  nest,  which  was  a  very  elabmiale  one^  was  plat 
the  gaping  pocket  of  an  old  eoat  on  a  searecrow  in  a 
field  near  a  cherry  ondiard.  * 

The  eedar^bird  is  sometimes  called  the  "  wax-wing 
account  of  the  secondary  qnilla  being  tipped  with  1 
wax-like  appendages  of  a  bright  venniUon  ooIok 
peculiarity  it  shares  in  common  with  the  Bohoniaii 
terer,  a  larger  bird,  found  both  in  Europe  and  An 

whereaa  the  oedar-bird  is  fqimd^jM  North  Amed 
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TbflU  appendages  are  oonsidexed  by  Wilson  as  nsefal  to 
the  bird  in  prorsating  the  feathers  from  being  worn  oat 
in  tbe  emtiiuMl  flnttering  indnlged  in  thair  ovners 
among  tibe  thiok  bcandiea  and  atiff  loliage  of  tlw  oedar, 
ud  are  somrtinwa  f oimd  on  the  tail  as  ifail  aa  the  iringa. 
The  plumage  is  extremely  soft  aiid  fine  in  texture.  A 
pointed,  upright  onat,  rising  from  the  bead*  girea  char- 
aoter  and  ex^n-easiim  wMoh  are  wanting  in  the  sober  though 
pleasing  oolor  and  aomewhat  heavy  shape. 

This  bird  can  soaroely  be  called  a  song-bird,  for,  although 
by  a  8b»nga  misnomer  the  name  chatterer  is  appUed  to  it, 
the  Amptiis  Americana  is  almost  Toioeleea. 

N^har  is  it  remarkable  for  any  great  power  of  wing  or 
swiftness  of  flight,  noi  lu»  it  any  apeoial  brlllianoy  of 
plmnageb  or  parlionlar  inteUigenoe ;  ons^  and  cmly  one, 
soomnidiBhment  distinguishes  it  fnnn  the  **  common  herd  " 
of  leathered  bipeds :  it  can  eat  more  strawberries,  cher- 
riea,  persimmons,  whortlebenies,  blackberries,  raspberries 
and  berries  of  all  and  ereiy  kind,  than  any  bird  of  its  size 
on  the  continent 

So  intent  is  the  cedar^bird  in  pursuit  of  a  liTelihood,  so 
entorprising  in  his  efforts  to  satisfy  the  donands  of  an  in- 
ntiaUe  appetite  that  as  has  been  intimated,  the  dreadful 
■csieeiuw  itaal(  in  all  the  tnrora  of  flattering  raga  and 
ontBttetohed  arms,  is  entirely  disregarded. 

Only  the  ernel  shotgun  is  an  affaetnal  defense  against 
his  rsragea,  and  as  the  oedar-Urds  during  Hm  oberxy  sea- 
BOD  are  only  good  to  eat  and  be  eaten,  there  is  perhaps 
mote  to  be  said  in  fsTor  of  using  suoh  defense  in  their 
ens  than  in  that  of  most  of  their  feathered  brethren. 

"The  gullet  is  capable  of  great  distension,  and,  indeed," 
tajt  Wilson,  **it  is  no  wonder  thst  this  glnttonona  bird, 
with  such  a  mass  of  food  almoat  continually  in  its  throat, 
should'  vant  both  the  inclination  and  pow«a  for  Tocal 
melody,  that  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  those  only 
Hi  Issa  graas  and  TCffaoious  habits.** 

ISu  eedar-tnrd  is  the  moat  dUafany  of  our  native  Urda 
In  Msttng ;  not  until  tiie  last  of  the  first  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  week  in  June  does  it  begin 
to  build,  and  the  young  are  not  hatched  until  the  end 
of  the  month. 

The  neat  is  roomy,  built  of  dry  grass,  in  a  oedar  ox  fruit- 
tree,  generally  about  twice  the  height  of  a  toll  man  from 
the  ground,  and  oontains,  at  the  proper  seaa(m,  three  or 
Inir  bhuish-gray  ^gs,  marked  with  dark  spota.  The 
yoong  ste  first  fed  on  spidera^  larraa  and  amall  inseda, 
and  afterward  on  fruit  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  this 
Urd  tiiat  the  amount  of  fruit  it  desteoys  is  ont  of  all  ^o- 
pwtiim  to  ttie  small  number  of  inaeots  it  rids  us  ot 

Being  of  oomparatiTely  insignificant  use  to  mankind, 
and  a  selfish,  greedy,  silent  bird  at  best,  it  meets  small 
men^  at  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

Ita  very  nselessness  is,  howeTcr,  in  a  measure,  its  pro- 
tection, since  lew  would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  pur- 
sue it  and  a  real  sportsman  seldom  wastes  powder  and 
•hot  upon  birds  that  do  not  amply  repay  him  for  hia  time 
and  encttoDS. 


BEATING  THE  BOUNDS. 

A  oomotTB  old  custom  called  "Beating  the  Bounds," 
which  is  still  practiced  in  England,  illustrates  strongly  the 
ooDNrT^Te  element  in  that  old  country.  It  is  a  snrrival 
ol  an  old  Boman  Catholic  processional  ceremony,  in  which 
priests  and  parishioners  took  part  with  much  f  error,  prayer 
and  praise  being  offered  up  at  various  stopping-places.  At 
the  Beformation  oertain  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  abol- 
Uiad  as  objeotionable ;  but  the  "useful  and  harmless 
put  of  the  custom"  ma  retained,  and  onoa  a  year,  on  one 


of  the  Bogation  Days,  which  ore  the  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thuiaday  or  Ascension  Day, 
the  »ct(V,  Tioar,  or  ootate^  with  the  choir  and  Uie  **anb- 
ahmtiftl  mm  of  tha  pariah,**  made  the  oironit  ot  its  bound- 
aries in  a  similar  fashion.  In  mxa&  recent  times  tiie  dufy 
of  *'  beating  the  bounds**  seems  to  have  been  relegated  to 
the  charify  schoolboys,  who,  led  by  the  clergyman,  and 
kept  in  order  hj  the  pompous  beadle,  marched  round  in 
procession,  and  at  oertain  spots  beat  vigorously  np(m  the 
walls  with  long  white  wands  with  which  th^  were  fur- 
nished. At  times  a  good  deal  of  rough  play  was  indulged 
in,  some  of  the  smaller  boys  bmng  bumped  by  their  elders 
npon  the  wiona  bonndary-stones ;  and,  it  being  thon^t 
eaeential  that  the  exact  line  of  boundary  should  be  followed, 
it  was  at  times  necessary  for  some  of  the  boys  to  awim  aoross 
a  stream,  pass  through  a  pigstye,  a  cellar,  or  an  oven. 
The  custom  is  still  kept  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
we  believe  it  is  ponctiUoualy  observed  in  the  rariotu  par* 
ishes  of  the  Oi^  of  London. 

Not  long  ago  a  case  in  the  English  law  courts  arose 
which  illustrated  the  extent  and  effect  ot  this  old  custom. 
Daring  the  trial  of  a  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
b^ore  Baron  P<dlock  and  a  speeial  jury,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  was  a  Frenohman,  "a  number  of  boyi^  armed 
with  long  wand^  entered  the  ocowded  covrt,  preceded  hy 
a  beadle  and  a  number  of  parochial  offiuals,  deocnated 
with  roaettea  and  holding  bouquets  of  flowers,  fw  the  pur- 
pose of  'beating  the  bounds.*   Having  struck  the  wall  by 
the  side  of  the  judge,  the  boys  gave  some  loud  cheers  and 
hurrahs,  greaUy  to  the  astonishment  and  amusement  ot 
the  speotatras.   Mr.  Oharles  Bosaell,  who  was  addressing 
the  Oourt,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  foreigners  present 
would  not  go  away  with  the  idea  Uiat  the  scene  tiiey  had 
witneand  formed  any  part  of  the  prooeeding  of  an  Eng- 
lish court  of  iusttoe ;  while  Mr.  Banm  PoUook  remarked 
that  onstom  scnnetinies  overroda  tlu  law.**  Thaeustomof 
•'beating  the  boanda**  in  Bogation  Week  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  Boman  Termtnalla.  In  Oatbolio  timea  the 
perambulation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  was  made 
with  banners,  hand-bells,  lights  and  much  ceremony,  stop- 
ping at  one  point  to  feast  at  another  to  hear  the  legend  of 
some  saint  martyr  or  local  wwthy,  and  so  on  till  the  circuit 
had  bem  eompleted.  Elisabeth,  forbidding  the  religions 
procession,  enjoined  the  residents  of  each  parish  once  a 
year,  headed  by  the  curate  and  the  most  substantial  ot 
thdr  number,  to  make  the  dxouit  and  then  returning  to 
the  ehoroh,  to  make  their  common'  prayer^  the  onrata  at 
oertain  conTenient  plaeea  exhtoting  than  to  tlutnkf  olnesa 
for  tiie  abundance  ot  the  fruita  npon  the  face  ot  the  earth. 
In  one  case  recorded  by  Bums,  the  parishioners  ot  Budham 
having  in  their  perambulation  broken  down  two  fences 
and  a  gate,  were  held  guilUesa  hj  the  courts.   In  follow- 
ing the  boundary  it  was  followed  religiously,  or  as  boys 
"  follow  their  leader,"  over  the  roots  ot  buildings,  through 
doors  and  windows,  through  canals  and  atream^  over 
walls  and  hedges,  "  through  bush  and  through  brier.**  In 
one  i^aoe  in  Bookinghamahir^  a  haj  crawled  into  an  oven 
to  preanve  the  integt^  of  the  Un&   In  one  instanea  in 
London,  where  the  **  beatws '*  in  St  Oeo^'s,  Hanover 
Square,  found  a  noldeman'a  carriage  drawn  np  acsosa  the 
boundary  and  the  majestic  fiimkiee  refused  to  drive  on, 
the  procession,  headed  by  a  noble  churchwarden  and 
whipped  in  by  schoolboys  snd  sweeps,  went  through  the 
vehicle— peeing  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  the  other,  like 
Hook  and  his  friends  in  their  famous  practical  joke.  Such 
fediics,  usually  enU^raned  by  distributions  of  buns  and 
beer,  oommend  themselves  vastiy  to  the  juvenile  mind— 
mndi  man  in  these  btunane  daji^  it  m^  be  fanoied,  than 
in  the  "good  vid  timesy**  irhen  at  eaoh^onTeniflotMiBt 
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on  the  Tonte  some  of  the  sohoolboya  were  ■onndlj  whipped 
or  batted,  not  head-foremost,  ^[ainat  some  tree,  milestone 
or  Trbai-not  vhioh  boned  the  waj,  thus  reoeiriog  an  in- 


delible impression  aa  to  the  parochial  boODdariea  which 
wonld  enable  them  later  in  ^^  ^o^jglTe  TaloaWe  eridenoe 


in  ooorts  or  arbitrations. 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

IV.— Both. 

That  6ook  of  the  Old  Testament  vbich  reooTcb'ihe 
historjof  Bath  tfao  MoabitasB  is  a  faroritewiih  stndenta  of 
tJl  igea  Children  read  with  avidity  its  oontianoos  and  oom- 
plote  namtive,  fall  of  glowing  incident ;  men  see  in  Bnth 
their  ideal  of  gentle  womanhood ;  women  like  to  read 
aboat  her  who  displayed  so  folly  all  the  softest  obaraoter- 
istios  of  their  sex ;  and  eren  older  people  are  pleased  to 
re*d  of  Bnth's  derotioa  to  Naomi,  and  to  hope  that,  when 
their  days  of  desolation  come  upon  them,  some  kindly 
worn  an  *  8 
tutad  will  be 
SB  helpfol, 
some  sweet 
woman's  BOnl 
as  loTing  to 
thamuBnth 
was  to  her 
mother  -  i  n  - 
law.  Faintera 
have  depicted 
Rath  in  the 
oornfleld.and 
poets  hare 
loTsd  to  sing 
of  her,  the 
tjpe  of  sim- 
[de  modesty, 
of  womanly 
laithfnl- 
Qflfl,  of  moet 
stanoh  friend- 
ship. 

Both  her- 
self presento 
one  of  the 
most  toQoh- 
ing  and  fas- 
rinating  in 
the  whole 
range  of 
Sariptare 
oharaotera 
From  a  hea- 
then  land, 
led  by  hor 
1 OT  e  for 
Naomi,  and 
prompted  no 
doubt  by  the 
gra,o  ion  a 
teaohinga  of 
that  Spirit 


who  mies  oTer  the  wise  acts  of  all  mankind,  she  oame  to 
the  land  of  Israel.  In  the  words  of  Boaz,  she  oame  to  tmst 
onder  the  wings  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  and  she  was 
thus  one  of  the  earb'eet  ingatherings  of  that  wild  olire 
Oeotile  tree,  from  which,  when  "  graffed  in  "  npon  the 
stock  of  the  olire  of  the  Jews,  such  good  and  abundant 
fniit  was  to  follow^  Of  her  it  may  be  troly  said  that, 
in  the  simplioity  of  her  love  and  abundant  tnutfalaees.  she 
WM  led  "  by  a  way  she  knew  not "  to  an  end  of  which, 
when  she  set  ont  from  her  own  monntains  of  Hoeb,  she 
did  not  dream.  .Not  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  birth,  she 
7«ti  by  her  faith  and  by  her  relationships,  became  wholly 
imorporated  with  them.  Her  marriage  made  her  an  an- 
wtnas  in  the  direct  line  of  Him  who  was  to  come  after  to 
you  X  No. 


be  "the  Hope  and  Qlory  of  all  lands,"  and  who  was 
specially  the  Hope  of  the  Jew&  From  the  days  when  to 
Abraham  was  giren,  repeatedly,  the  assurance  that  "in  his 
seed  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  every 
Jewish  woman  hoped  that  she  might  be  in  the  line  of  the 
Messiah's  ancestry.  To  Ruth,  foreigner  thongh  she  was, 
came,  throngh  her  fidelity  to  Naomi  and  her  trust  in  God, 
this  reward,  whioh,  by  oil  Jewish  women,  would  have  been 
counted  the  highest  possible  honor.  "The  Lord  recompense 
thy  work,"  said  Boaz,  "and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel";  and,  could  Buth  have  foreseen 
the  position  that  she  was  to  take,  no  donbt  ahe^  who 

p  Tobabl y 
knew  of  the 
Jewish  hope 
from  Naomi's 
teaching, 
would  have 
deemed  that 
a  recompense 
more  than 
sufficient  lay 
before  her. 

Some  wo- 
men men- 
tioned in  the 
Bible  have 
but  few  inci- 
dents of  their 
lives  nar- 
rated. Baised 
up,  as  De- 
borah was, 
for  some  par* 
tienlor  emer- 
gen cy,  we 
know  but  lit- 
tle of  them 
beyond  the 
time  when 
their  help 
was  specially 
needed,  and 
the  work 
which  they 
did  renders 
them  eepar- 
ate  from  the 
lives  and 
feelings  o  f 
ordinary  wo- 
men. But 
gentle  Bnth's 
is  a  life-story 
for  all  peri- 
ods, and  her  tender,  loving  womanliness,  her  fidelity,  her 
piety  and  trust,  are  full  of  examples  for  women  of  all  time. 
Butii,  whose  firm  determination  to  follow  Naomi  and  to 
help  her  was  snch  that  her  neighbors  declared  that  she 
was  "better  to  her  than  seven  sons,"  is  a  woman  to  be 
like  whom  would  be  a  worthy  object  of  effort  for  all 
others. 

The  whole  story  of  Bath  is  a  perfect  poem  of  old-world 
Iif&  The  introdnotion  describes  the  circnmBtances  under 
which  Naomi  with  her  family  left  the  hill-slopes,  on  which 
the  small  town  of  Bethlehem-judah  was  built,  and  went  to 
sojourn  in  the  country  of  HoaK  Seen  from  Bethlehem, 
**  the  immense  wall  of  the  mountains  of  Moab  seems  to 
overhang  the  lower  bills  of  Judah,  from  which  they  are 
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onfy  wpanted  1^  fhe  mjttedaaa  goU  of  the  Dead  Seft.*** 
To  ttut  ooontiy.  yiiik  its  fwUle  raUoTs,  EUmelMb  bent 
bis  steps  at  »  tima  vhen  there  vas  teoine  in  th«  land. 
Whether  this  famine  took  place  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  or 
whether,  as  Bome  think,  it  was  one  whioh  resolted  from  the 
fleroe  tjrannj  of  Eglon,  King  of  Moab,  matters  little ;  all  that 
we  need  know  is  told  ns  in  the  phrase  that  these  things 
"  oame  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  jndges  roled."  Ten 
years  did  the  family  Hto  in  Moab,  daring  which  time  both 
jcj  and  sorrow  bad  reigned  in  the  honsehold.  Mablon 
and  CQiilion,  the  two  sons,  bad  married  Moabitisb  women ; 
and  they  and  fhelr  father  had  all  died.  Left  thns  alon^ 
end  bearing  that  there  was  now  no  fsmine  in  Jndah, 
Naomi  determined  to  return  to  her  oonntry.  Her  daagh- 
ters-in-Iaw  went  with  her,  and  they  followed  the  high-road 
that  led  them  back  to  Jndah.  How  they  trsTorsed  the 
distance  we  are  not  told.  They  had  to  jonmey  from  Moab 
down  into  the  deep,  hot,  semi-tropioal  ralley  of  the 
Jordan,  and,  after  passing  through  the  ford,  to  make  their 
way  np  again  into  the  hill-connbry,  where  Bethlehem  lies, 
on  its  bleak  ridge,  snrronnded  by  terraocs  for  the  onltiva- 
tion  of  the  vine,  and  overlooking  the  barreet-flelds  where 
Ibitii  in  10  shcni  a  time  was  to  enact  the  most  important 
scenes  in  the  drama  ct  her  life.  Bat,  probably,  as  they 
were  not  well  endowed  with  worldly  goods,  they  may  have 
gcme  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  or  on  the  asses  wbioh  now, 
as  then,  are  the  nsefal  and  mnch-endnring  beasts  of 
burden  in  PaLestine  for  even  the  poorest  Their  small 
procession  was  bnt  a  sorrowful  one.  An  elderly  woman 
broken  with  grief,  contrasting  in  her  own  mind  the  days 
when  she  went  oat  fall  of  lore,  and  those  in  wbioh  she 
was  coming  bome  so  amply,  thinking  that  she  was  one 
for  whom  Mara  (bitter)  was  a  more  fitting  epititot  than 
Naomi  (pleasant) ;  and  two  yonngw  ones,  for  whom  life, 
as  it  seemed,  conid  bold  bnt  little  farther  joy— wended 
their  slow  way  to  the  westward. 

At  a  certain  point,  possibly  jast  before  they  began  the 
steep  descent  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  when  they  had  not 
yet  gone  so  far  as  to  make  return  Be6m  impossible,  Naomi 
addressed  her  daughters- in-law  and  urged  their  return  to 
their  own  homes—"  each  to  her  mother's  honsew"  At  first 
both  declared  that  they  would  go  with  her ;  bul^  after  a 
time^  (Hpah  **  kissed  her  mother-in-law,'*  and  retamed  to 
Moab.  For  this  Orpah  has  sometimes  bean  Uamed,  per- 
haps a  little  nn justly.  Naomi  speiUES  to  both  her  daugh- 
ters-in-law with  equal  afiection,  and  as  if  they  had  been 
equally  kind  to  her.  Orpah  may  have  had  more  numerous 
rdations  than  Both  ;  she  may  even,  perhaps,  have  seen  a 
possibility  ot  her  re-marriage,  for  wbioh  Naomi  was  so 
anxioas.  Whatever  was  her  influencing  motive,  its  weight 
determined  the  wavering  balance  of  her  mind,  and  she 
left  Naomi  with  Bath.  Agidn,  Naomi  begs  Bath  to  leave 
her  and  to  retnm  to  her  people  and  her  gods,  as  Orpah 
had  done ;  and  to  her  Bath  replies  in  those  erer^memor- 
able  and  steadfast  words,  *' Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or 
to  return  from  following  after  thee ;  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thon  lodgeat,  I  will  lodge  ;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  Ood  my  God  :  where 
thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried  :  the  Lord 
do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee 
and  me."  Through  all  the  long  succession  of  the  ages 
since  this  story  was  fixat  pat  intb  written  form*  these 
words  of  Bath  have  been  diosen,  nay,  have  eoma  spontan- 
eously to  the  Upa  at  all  who  have  desired  to  express  nn- 
obsnging  attachment.  Oomment  only  spoils  their  ex- 
quisite fcvce  and  simplicity  ;  the  words  tell  their  own  story 
of  the  complete  devotion  of  which  snob  love  is  capable, 
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Convinced  at  last,  if  snob  farther  convincing  were  needed, 
of  Bath's  sinoeiify  and  deptti  of  affiaotion,  Naomi  "left 
speaking  unto  her.  So  th^  two  went  till  they  came  to 
Bethlehem." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest  when  Naomi 
returned  to  the  place  which  she  l^t  ten  yeaza  bef<ne,  and 
her  arrival  with  her  beaatifal  companion  was  soon  noised 
about.  "All  the  oi^  waa  moved  about  them,  and  they 
said,  Ib  this  Naomi  ?"  The  peoide  oame  out  and  crowded 
round  her— those  who  were  her  contemporaries  and  re- 
membered har  ■>  tha  happy  wife  of  EUnuleoh  and  the 
taatim  of  two  sons,  and  those  of  Uie  yoonger  genccatMB 
who  had  beard  of  her,  and  who  now  gathered  round  her 
with  doubts  and  questionings— "Is  this  Naomi  T  In 
answer  to  their  questions,  she  expressed  the  grief  of  her 
soul,  "Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara  :  for  the  Almighty 
hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.  I  went  out  full,  and  the 
Lord  bath  brought  me  bome  again  emp^  :  why  then  call 
ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  teatified  i^^ainst  me, 
and  the  Almighty  hath  afiSicted  me  ?"  In  all  this,  there  is 
no  word  of  Buth,  who  stood  by ;  bat  tliat  aha  was  not 
foi^ottm  axoept  in  the  first  natural  ontborst  of  griaf  is 
evident  ttom  ttie  faet  thai  wh«i  Boas  saw  ber  In  hia  Add, 
though  ha  did  not  know  her  bj  ligh^  ha  had  yat  heard  of 
her  feithftdneSB  to  Naomi 

Barley-harvest  in  Palestine  takes  place  in  April,  and  its 
beginning  is  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing.  It  is  the 
first-ripe  grain,  and  its'  abnndanoe  is  promise  of  what  is  to 
come  after.  Barley  is  enumerated  (Dent  viii.  8)  among 
the  good  things  wbioh  the  Israelites  were  to  possess  in  the 
promised  land,  "  a  land  of  wheat,  uid  barl«y,  and  vines, 
and  fig-trees,  and  pomagmnatea ;  a  land  of  <hI  dive  and 
honay ;  a  land  wherain  thou  shalt  eatteeadvithoataoaros- 
nesfl."  The  time  of  barley-harvest  is  one  in  wbioh  tiie 
fresh  greenness  of  the  leaves  on  the  teeea  baa  not  yet  sac- 
oumbed  to  the  fierceness  of  the  Summer  heat ;  the  genial 
warmth  allows  of  w<irk,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day — that  time  when  Bath  "  tarried  a  little  ia 
the  house  " — and  the  excitement  of  the  reaping  of  the  flnt 
part  of  the  harvest,  combined  with  the  hope  of  whst  is 
to  come,  rouses  up  the  whole  of  the  people.  Barley- 
harvest,  among  the  people  of  Israel,  broaght  also  a  partao- 
ttlar  j(7  to  tbe  poor ;  for  they  had  a  spedal  r^t  to  the 
**oomen  of  the  field,"  and  to  the  gleanings  of  the  har^ 
vest-field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  olive-yard.  Nay,  if  a 
whole  sheaf  had  been  forgotten,  it  was  to  be  left  for  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, oonld  be  more  natural  than  that  Buth,  desiring  to 
help  Naomi,  should  propose  that  she  sbonid  take  her  pUce 
among  the  gleaners.  It  would  seem,  from  the  &ot  that 
Boaz  speaks  of  the  gleaners  in  his  field  as  "  his  maidens," 
that  by  preference,  the  poor  relations  and  dependents  of 
aaoh  wealthy  family  gleaned  in  the  fields  of  those  to  whom 
the^  ware  atkin ;  and  that,  had  not  Bnth  bean  known  as 
the  relation  of  Naomi,  and  so  of  the  same  family  as  Boas, 
she  might  have  bean  driven  away  from  the  fldd  in  irtiioh 
it  was  her  hap  to  light  But  Boas,  aoknowledging  the 
relationship,  charged  the  young  men  that  they  should  not 
touch  ber. 

Bising  early  in  the  lovely  clear  mornings  whidh  prevaO 
at  the  time  of  barley -harvest,  Buth,  with  Naomi's  sanction, 
goes  down  from  the  town  to  the  barley-fleld^  wbers 
already  all  is  activity  and  happiness.  She  does  not  tske 
her  pUoe  as  of  righ^  for  aha  still  feels  that  she  is  a  stawgw, 
bnt  she  goes  to  the  servant  that  was  eat  over  the  leqwn 
and  aaki  permission.  "I  pray  you  let  me  g^ean  and 
gather  after  the  reapers  among  the  sheaves,**  Harindos- 
try  impressed  him,  for  he  specially  speaks  of  it  No* 
Boar  appears.  He  was  a  kinsman  of  EPnMbyb'f.  #  mighty 
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nun  of  irealth,  and  it  waa  the  "  hap  "  of  Both  to  light  on 
that  part  of  the  field  whioh  belonged  to  him.   THo  real 
ohanoe  was  there,  however,  in  this  matter.  The  Lord  God 
of  lanel,  who  had  pnt  ^to  Bath's  heart  her  lore  for 
yatuni,  and  her  fanut  In  Himself,  had  led  her  to  the  field ; 
His  cTea  **  that  an  oror  the  righteona  **  were  npon  ha  to 
guide  her  in  her  way.   A  stately,  grsTe  and  somewhat 
elderfy  man  was  Boaz,  knowing  wdi  all  those  who  were  in 
Us  field,  and  disoeming  at  onoe  that  Bnth  was  a  starangor. 
Something  in  her  manner  may  hsTO  attracted  him,  and 
when  he  heard  from  his  serrant  that  this  waa  Bath  the 
Moahitees,  he  recalled  all  that  she  had  done^  and  then 
spoke  to  her.   He  first  desirea  her  to  keep  fast  by  his 
ma^na,  to  eat  and  drink  of  what  was  provided  for  the 
raspers ;  and  whoi  she^  astonished  at  snob  marks  of  favor 
to  a  stnmgar,  prostrates  herself  as  before  one  mnch  her 
saperior,  he  ieOa  her  he  has  heard  of  her  good  deeds,  and 
of  her  troat  in  Ood.   Oratefal  Bath,  tender-hearted,  anA 
IffohaUy,  rather  timid  in  this  new  work,  is  comforted 
his  friendly  words,  tiiongh  she  is  oonsdoos  of  being 
onlike  the  other  handmaidena  of  Boaz — onlike  them, 
possibly,  in  appearance,  bar  though  she  was,  and  also 
nnlike  in  not  being  a  blood-relation.   Still  more  pleased 
with  her  sweet  modesty,  kindly  Boaz  renews  his  invi- 
tation to  her  to  partake  of  the  food  provided,  and  him- 
sdf  reaches  her  so  abundantly  of  the  parched  com  that 
■he  has  not  only  enough  for  luirself,  bat  some  to  spare  for 
Naomi,  waiting  for  her  in  the  small  dim  house  in  Beth- 
lehem.  She  does  not  Unger  over  her  meal ;  she  has  no 
desire  to  attract  partioalar  attention,  no  wish  to  obtmde 
herself  npon  the  notice  of  Boaz ;  bat,  as  soon  as  she  has 
finished,  she  rises  and  goes  out  to  glean  again,  while  Boaz 
tells  his  young  men  to  let  her  glean  even  among  the 
sheaves,  and  to  "let  fall  some  of  the  handfnls  of  purpose 
for  her,  and  leave  them."   "  So  she  gleaned  in  the  field 
ODtil  even,  and  beat  oat  that  she  had  gleaned  :  and  it  was 
sboat  an  ephah  of  barley." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  im^ine  the  haste  with  whioh  she 
mconted  the  steep  hillside  to  letnm  to  tix»  waiting  Naomi, 
the  Joy  with  whioh  she  showed  the  resnlt  of  her  day's 
labor,  the  satisfaotiou  which  she  experienced  in  giving  to 
Kaomi  "that  she  had  reserved  after  she  was  sufficed. " 
Then  came  Naomi's  questions.    "  Where  hast  thou  gleaned 
to<lay  ?  and  where  wroughtest  thon  ?  blessed  be  he  that 
did  take  knowledge  of  thee."   The  words  give  the  idea 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  two  lonely  womea  there  may 
have  been  some  misgivings  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
stranger  wonld  be  treated ;  and  so  when  Bnth  gives  the 
nsme  of  Boaz  as  that  of  %he  man  in  whose  fields  she  had 
worked,  Naomi  is  fell  of  gratitada  to  God,  and  rejoioes 
that  so  near  a  kinsman  has  Aown  kindn^  Hearing 
from  Bath  that  Boaz  bad  desired  her  to  keep  near  by  his 
maidens,  she  encourages  her  in  her  determination  to  do  so ; 
and  therefore  all  through  the  harvest  Bath  "kept  fast  by 
the  maidens  of  Boaz,  and  dwelt  with  her  mother-ia-law." 
After  her  long  day's  work,  Bnth  must  have  been  weary 
and  glad  of  the  rest  of  home ;  while  Naomi  looked  forward 
to  the  evening  tide  for  the  return  of  her  industriona^  fiuth- 
iul  daughter*in-law. 

All  this  tim^  however,  Naomi  had  pondered  the  whole 
matter.  She  knew  of  the  kinship  of  Boaz ;  and  she  knew, 
too,  the  Jewish  law  with  regard  to  the  nearest  kinsman. 
The  family  name  and  the  family  existence  were  so  pre- 
cioas,  that  when  a  man  died  without  children  his  wife 
might  claim  to  be  married  by  his  nearest  kinsman — by  his 
brother,  if  possible;  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  second 
marriage  would  be  considered  as  the  heir  and  representa- 
tive of  the  apparently  extinot  branch. 
For  Bnth  Hum  was  no  Inother-in-law.    Mahlon  and 


Ohili<ni  were  both  dead  in  Moab.    Bat  Naomi  remembered 
the  kinship  of  Boaz ;  she  noticed  his  kindness  toward 
Bntti.   No  doubt  she  had  hoped  that  the  reoolleotton  of 
the  kinship  woold  have  moved  Boaz  to  remember  the 
duties  of  a  kinsman.   But  harvest  came  to  an  end ;  the 
barl^  was  to  be  winnowed  in  the  threshing-floor ;  oppor- 
tunities tot  Boaz  to  meet  Bath  and  be  reminded  of  her 
ohdm  were  coming  to  an  end ;  and  Nacnnl,  seeking  rest  bxc 
her  beloved  daughtar-in-la'fr,  that  it  might  be  well  with 
her,  invented  a  plan  by  which  Boaz  oould  not  fail  to  take 
special  notice  of  Bath,  aad  by  whioh  she  desired  to  re- 
mind  him  of  their  just  claims  on  him.    Gentie  and  obe- 
dient Bath,  exactly  following  the  instruction  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  recalled  to  the  mind  of  Boaz  the  kinsman's  daty 
which  lay  before  him.   She  heard,  however,  that  there 
was  yet  another  kinsman,  nearer  than  Boaz,  upon  whom 
the  daty  of  **  performing  the  kinsman's  part"  would  first 
devolve.    But  she  learnt  tha^  ahonld  this  kinsman  re- 
fuse to  do  so,  Boaz  himself  would  perform  the  part  of  kins- 
man.  Assured  of  this,  and  with  the  gift  of  six  measures 
of  barley  .which  Boaz  gave  to  her,  Bath,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, "before  one  could  know  another,"  returned  to  hex 
mother-in-law.    Wise  Naomi,  learning  the  solidtude  of 
Boaz,  seeing  his  gift,  hearing  of  his  parting  words  to  Bath, 
"  Go  not  empty  unto  thy  mother-in-law,"  and,  probably, 
thiniting  it  abovo  aU  in  aignifioanoe  that  he  had  aeat  sweet 
]Etath  to  be  bat  of  sight,  whilst  be  himself  was  to  see  the 
nearer  kinsman,  knew  that  the  matter  was  in  good  handa. 
Is  it  too  nuioh  to  imagine  that  Bntii  may  have  hoped  that 
the  unknown  kinsman  wonld  not  perform  his  part  ?  As 
regards  Boaz  himself,  it  cannot  be  far  wrong  to  suppose 
that,  had  the  other  kinsman  offered  to  marry  Bath — gentlfl^ 
modest  and  loving  as  she  had  shown  huself — he  wonld 
have  felt  a  pang  whose  keenness  would  have  been  derived 
from  personal  disappointment.    However  that  may  have 
been,  in  Naomi's  mind  there  was  evidently  an  idea  that 
Boas^  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  Bnth,  would  be- 
stir himsdf  in  the  matter.    "Sit  stiU,  my  daughter,"  she 
said,  "untfl  thon  know  how  the  mattw  will  fall ;  f <»  the 
man  will  not  be  in  rest  nntQ  he  have  finished  the  thing 
this  day."   That  sitting  still,  to  see  how  the  matter  would 
foil,  how  difficult  a  thing  it  moat  have  beeu  1 

Who  was  to  know  what  action  the  unknown  kinsman 
might  take,  or  what  kind  of  future  would  lie  before  Buth 
if  she  had  to  become  his  wife  ?  Bat  Bnth,  all  love  and 
gentleness  as  we  have  seen  her  to  be,  was  now  to  show  that 
she  waa  one  of  those  who  know  how  to  "  possess  their  souls 
in  patiaio&" 

Meantime,  as  Naomi  had  wdl  foreseen.  Boas  was  not 
idle.  He  betook  himself  to  the  o%  gate— the  place  <^ 
conference  when  badness  was  to  be  done,  the  most  pnblio 
place  in  the  dty.  the  way  by  whioh  all  the  people  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  town — and  Uiere  he  sat  down  to  wait  Well 
known  and  honored  waa  Boaz,  and  his  presence  and  the 
business  upon  whioh  he  came  soon  gathered  round  him  an 
interested  audienoa  When  the  kinsman,  passing  by,  waa 
called  to  sit  down,  when  the  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the 
oity  were  also  called  to  sit  down,  they  formed  the  central 
knot  of  an  attentive  crowd.  BrioEly  and  olearly  Boaa  stales 
the  ease :  Naomi,  returned  from  Uoab,  sells  the  ground 
which  belonged  to  Elimelech.  If  the  kinsman  will  redeem 
it,  he  has  the  first  right  to  do  so ;  if  not.  Boaz  will  do  so 
himself,  for  he,  after  the  person  to  whom  he  speaks,  is  the 
next  of  kin.  The  kinsman,  thinking  only  of  the  land, 
probably  knowing  nothing  of  Buth,  or  not  remembering 
her,  says  he  will  redeem  it  "  Then  said  Boaz,  What  day 
thoa  buyest  the  field  of  the  hand  ol  Naomi,  thon  most  bay 
it  also  of  Bath  the  MoaUtess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raise 
np  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inhwjtanee.**  ^ut  ihi» 
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Ood,  and  to  toko  what  Qod  bad  for  her.  And  tl 
spirit^  man's  only  tme  gnide  then,  as  always,  led  h 
gave  her  aneh  experienoe  as  developed  her  charaot 
and  rewarded  her  with  that  happiness  triiioh  area 
earth  He  has  prepared  tot  them  that  lore  Him. 


THE  WALLACHIANS. 


tiM  fcinsman,  already  married,  will  not  d<^  so  that  to  Boaz 
mnains  tiw  right  of  redemption.  This  he  prooeeds  to  do* 
dare  his  intention  of  doing  before  all  the  people^  The 
fliiatom  was  known  to  them  all ;  and,  in  their  primitive 
manners,  the  sign  that  the  redemption  was  made  over  to 
another  was  all  that  was  needed  by  way  of  form.  The 
shoe^  a  simple  sole  held  on  the  foot  by  loops,  was  taken 
off  by  him  who  gave  ap  bis  right,  and  given  to  him  who 
took  it  np.  *'  This  was  a  testimony  in  IsiaeL  "  The  elders 
and  the  sorroanding  peo[^  were  witnesses ;  and  in  view 
of  the  apinoMhing  marriage,  they  wished  for  Boaz  and  for 
the  wile  that  had  come  into  his  honse  all  those  Uesatnga 
of  honaehold  and  family  lifo  which  seemed  chief  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ohildren  of  Israel. 

So  at  last,  amid  rejoicings  of  neighbors,  and  good  wishes, 
did  gentle  Bath  find  rest  in  the  honse  of  her  hosband ; 
and  when  Obed  was  born,  and  laid  in  Kaomi's  bosom,  then 
was  the  joy  of  the  two  women  complete.  This  God-given 
child  was  to  be  one  who  shoold  be  "famous  in  Israel" — 
ftunons  throogh  his  kingly  deeoendanto,  more  Cunoue  still 
as  ancestor  of  David's  greatest  Son. 

So,  hapi^  as  woman  can  be^  Bnth'a  history  for  the 
ooter  world  cIosbbl  One  of  the  "sweetest  women  who  e'er 
drew  breath  "  was  this  Bath — trader,  loving,  patient,  in- 
dostrions,  fall  of  care  for  others  ;  not  clever,  as  ordinary 
cleverness  is  apt  to  be  reckoned  ;  no  schemer  for  plaoe  or 
power ;  capable  of  self-control,  and  with  the  fscolty  of 
waiting  and  the  self-possession  which  that  implies.  Her 
Mjn  in  li£a  was  not  herself,  save  as  she  fonnd  her  joy  by 
others'  joy.  She  was  simply  devoted  to  poor,  desolate 
Naomi,  and  she  followed  that  good  impalse  whithersoever 
it  led  her.  She  let  her  lite  be  the  ontoome  of  that  feeling 
in  her  vhioh  led  her  to  pnt  foil  tmst  in  God,  to  follow 


Thb  reoently  ereoted  Eingdran  of  Bonmanii 
composed  of  the  two  states,  Uoldavia  and  WaQaol 
Of  these  two,  the  latter  is  by  ftu:  the  lai^er  ajid  m 
impcstent.  Ita  eaiatal,  Bnohanet;  is  the  oapitel  of 
Kingdom,  and  its  chief  port,  Bn^  the  diief  poc 
Ron  mania. 

Wallaohia  is  the  wioient  Dada  of  the  (dd  Boi 
•  Empire,  and  as  snoh  has  a  history  extending, 
away  into  distant  past  agea.  Before  its  oonqnest 
Bomans,  it  was  known  as  the  home  of  a  race,  probaUi 
Thradaa  origin,  called  by  historians  the  most  warlike 
men,  and  aooording  to  some  identical  with  the  Qatn^  ^ 
at  the  time  of  King  Barins's  Scythian  expedition  li 
between  tiie  Balkan  Monntains  and  the  Biver  Daanba, 
This  warlike  raoe  hnig  readsied  the  Bomaa  power  i 
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BMTBAKOa  TO  A  WALLACHIAX  faASAlIT  HOB. 

fooght  valiantly  for  their  home  and  country,  bat  wi 
flnalfy  compelled  to  yield  to  saperior  ixaee.  hi  tiko  let 
of  the  Emperor  Angnstas,  they  orosaed  the  Dannbe,  pli 
dered  the  alHea  of  ttie  Boman^  and  apnad  tnrar  ei 
among  the  kttor  themaelvee,  bat  ware  finally  driven  be 
Under  their  King,  Deoebalos,  they  compelled  the  Cmpe: 
Domitian,  after  a  protracted  stmggle^  to  pnrdiase  pei 
by  on  annnal  tribute.  The  Emperor,  however,  decoral 
himself  with  the  title  of  Dacioos.  l^an  refased  to  { 
the  tribute  and  the  war  against  the  Dadans  was  renein 
Deoebalos  fooght  splendidly  and  only  ended  the  stmg) 
with  his  life,  in  a.p.  106,  after  exhanating  every  rseooree 
valor  and  pdicy.  The  Bomans  now  took  ponoooriim  of  1 
coantry  and  ooloniud  it,  after  their  manner,  with  inhal; 
ants  from  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Thenoe  original 
the  Bomanio  langnage  of  the  modem  Walladia. 

In  the  third  century,  the  coantry  was  invaded  by  t 
Goths.  The  Boman  Empire,  from  a  long  degeneracy,  n 
rapidly  becoming  unable  to  defend  its  provinces,  and  I 
Emperor  Anrelian  soirendered  Dacia  to  the  Gotfaa.  E 
however,  removed  the  Boman  inhabitants  to  Mceeia  ai 
gave  the  name  of  Daoia  to  that  part  of  it  in  irbiak  tt 
settled. 

After  the  defeat  of  Decehdas,  and  hie  dealh,  »  put 
i  Hddavia  was  attadud  to  Dada  and  renuiaed  thni  mi 
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the  dxih  eentnzy,  when  the  niooeBshre  nids  o{  the  Ooths, 
HuQS,  BalgarianB  and  Slavic  tribes  oaosed  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  oountry  and  its  decadanoe.  The  Aran,  who 
became  domlnaat  in  ^  sixth  oentoty,  yielded  to  the  Bol* 
garians,  and  these,  after  a  few  oeniurieo,  to  the  Khazars, 
Fetoheneys,  and  others.  These  latter  tribes  were  engaged 
in  afanost  constant  wars  with  the  Magyars  from  Hungary, 
and  with  almost  oonstantsnooess,  bni  dissension  arose  among 
them.  Ghristianily  was  introduced  about  the  eleventh 
century,  bat  not  with  much  suooess  at  flist  Wars  with 
tibe  Che^B  depopnlated  the  oonntiy,  wUoh  was  invaded 
and  oonqneied  by  the  Oaman%  who  in  torn  were  subdued 
hj  the  Mtmgols. 

In  the  eariier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  strong 
Wallaeh  immigration  took  place  from  Hungary  under 
Bogdan,  who  with  his  son  Dragosh  established  a  dynasty 
of  Waywodee,  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Drag- 
oshites.  Before  this,  Badu  the  Black  of  Transylvania  had 
been  the  master  of  Daoia,  and  had  kept  it  a  separate  State 
despite  Hungarian  encronchments.  From  1883  to  1416, 
Mireea  (Marcus  I.),  was  the  Hoapodar,  or  Prinoe.  He 
fought  almost  constantly  against  the  Turks,  but  in  1891 
was  forced  to  adcoowledge  the  Sultan  Bajaset  as  his 
Snaerain.  The  oonntiy,  which  had  now  beoome  known  aa 
WaUaehia,  beoame  a  tribataiy  State  of  Tnrkey,  but.  re- 
tained under  the  oapitnlation  its  autonomy.  In  1^, 
Vlad  nr.,  the  then  reigniog  Hoapodar,  concluded  a  second 
series  of  oapitulations  with  the  Sultan  Mohammed  IL,  and 
the  two  compacts  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
treaties  between  Wallaobia  and  the  Porto  until  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1858. 

From  1593  to  1601  Michael  the  Brave  leigned  over  Wal- 
laohia.  He  annexed  Moldavia  and  invaded  Tran^lvania. 
His  ambition  was  to  found  a  Daeian  realm  of  the  extent 
of  the  aaoient  Boman  province ;  but  he  was  assasnnated 
during  his  negotiations  with  Austria  to  that  end.  His  Bttc< 
cessor  retained  only  Wallaohia. 

The  Hospodar  or  Prince  was  elected  by  the  people,  as 
provided  by  the  capitntations.  This  plan  remained  until 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Porte,  with 
that  usual  disr^i;ard  for  treaties  which  has  always  char* 
aeterized  the  Turks,  began  to  make  arbitrary  appoint- 
ments :  ilrst  of  Boumans,  and  after  1716  of  Famariotee, 
who  remained  in  power  until  1821,  except  during  the 
BuMian  oocupationB  of  177&-74,  1788-81  and  1809-1& 
The  Fanuriote  Hospodaia  were  venal,  and  governed  Wal- 
laohia arbitrarily  and  often  unjustly.  Their  rule  was  truly 
depl<»ab1e,  and  in  1821  the  Hetseria,  a  secret  ebciety  for 
promoting  Greek  indepeudenoe,  was  formed  in  the  Dauu- 
bian  principalities.  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  whose  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  Hospodars  of  WiUlachia,  was  the 
leader  in  this  movement.  His  principal  ^follower  was 
Theodore  Vladimireeco,  who,  however,  opposed  both  Bus- 
sian  and  Greek  supremaoiefl^  and  advomted  WaUaidiiaa 
independence.  Vladimiresoo  was  assassinated,  and  after 
the  insurrection  was  quelled  .the  Port^  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  people,  appointed  a  Wallaohlan  as  Hoapodar. 

In  1628  the  Bnssian  war  with  Turkey  resulted  in  an- 
other oocupatiott  of  Wallaohia  ;  but  it  was  evacuated  in 
1829,  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  folly  restored  the  ancient 
oapitnlationa  and  gave  to  Bossia  a  protectorate  over  the 
whole  country.  A  constitution  was  framed  under  Bussian 
auspices,  which  provided  for  the  popular  election  of  a 
Ho^}odBr  ;  but  in  1834  this  provision  was  set  aside  when 
Alexander  Ghika  was  elected.  He  waa  deposed  iif  18^, 
and  his  successor,  George  Demetrius  Bibesoo,  was  over- 
thrown in  1848.  The  fall  of  both  waa  dne  to  Iheb  pro- 
Bussian  feeUi^  Bratiano  and  other  patriots  in  1848 
attempted  to  form  a  ^vemment ;  bqt  the  Knqsian  and 


l^kiah  forces  oombtned  and  deteattd  the  movenuul 
whareopoa  the  eonatitnticm  waa  aboUahed  until  18S6t  aa 
Bibesoo*B  tnothOb  Barbo  Demelriaa  Stixby,  ^ppointe 
Hospodar.  Li  186B-4,  during  the  BosaiaD  invasion,  Stirh 
withdrew  from  Bucharest,  and  Alexander  Ghika  direefcc 
affairs  nntil  the  organization  of  a  committee  of  three  men 
bers  for  the  formation  of  a  government,  and  the  eleotio 
of  a  Hospodar  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Ooi 
vention  of  Paris  of  August  19th,  1868.  Alexander  Gui 
beoame  Minister  of  War;  and  on  January  17th,  185! 
Prince  of  Moldavia ;  and  on  Febnrary  5th  Prinoe  of  Wa 
laohia,  and  the  fizat  ruler  of  the  united  prindpaUtiaB,  nndi 
the  tiUa  of  Prinoq^<rf  Bonmaniik  The  union  ma  reooj 
nized  hj  the  Porte  in  1860,  and  pKKdidmed  by  Btiu 
Alexander  on  December  23d,  1861,  Alexander's  soooeaso 
Prinoe  Charles,  baa  just  been  crowned  as  King,  and  Boi 
mania  takes  its  plaoe  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

The  Wallaohs  of  to-day  bear  the  same  featuree  as  tha 
found  on  the  monuments  of  the  victories  of  Imperii 
Bome,  celebrating  their  triumphs  over  the  Daoiana.  Th 
resemblance  is  so  striking  as  to  at  once  oonvinoe  tt 
traveler  that,  he  beholds  the  true  desoendants  of  the  Di 
ciana  when  gaziog  at  the  modem  Wallaoh& 

The  houses  of  the  Wallaoha  are  aa  simide  aa  posnUi 
They  generally  consist  of  cmly  (me  small  room,  in  whis 
old  and  youag,  men  and  women,  are  indiscriminatd 
mixad,  and  not  infrequently  the  pigs  and  fowls  oome  i 
for  their  share  of  the  accommodation.  The  material  of  H 
building  is  usually  the  unhewn  stems  of  trees,  lined  insid 
with  mud,  and  covered  with  a  very  high  roof,  eompose 
of  straw  thrown  carelessly  on,  frequentlj  retslned  in  i1 
plaoe  by  braaches  of  trees  hung  across  it. 

Wallachian  houses  are  frame  structures,  for,  on  the  plain 
especially,  stone  is  abscdntely  wanting  though  in  iowii 
brick,  tiles,  eta,  an 'used.  And  not  only  ia  wood  the  mi 
terial  for  the  honse^  but  for  all  in  it  The  bedstead  is 
wooden  bench ;  bowls,  pitchers,  basins,  spoons,  dishe 
and  plates  are  all  of  wood,  wrought  by  the  gypsies  in  tb 
depth  of  the  forest  A  few  articles  of  coarse  pottery  ar 
all  else  to  be  seen. 

Each  house  has  a  large  veranda  in  front,  and  in  thi^  a 
in  the  room,  is  often  a  bedstead  bench  flxed  to  the  groimd 
and  oconpying  one  or  both  enda.  This  is  ooTCced  np  witl 
mats  and  thick  carpets,  and  at  the  end  are  heaped  up,  a 
^llowi^  eoahions  covered  with  Tsriona  wo<den  stuflh 
Sonetimes  a  counterpane,  with  fringes,  is  spread  over  flu 
whole.  The  material  of  the  counterpane  or  onshion-covs 
is  either  chrome,  a  sort  of  velvety  woden  stufl;  or  eadriU 
a  fine,  soft  kibid  of  woolen  gooia,  in  red  and  greei 
squares. 

The  dress  of  the  peasant  women,  which  ia  ohiedj 
woolen— for  it  is  a  great  sheep  land— has  the  attraotiTi 
style  and  colors  that  make  peasant  oostume  in  conUnenta 
Europe  snoh  a  oontratt  to  the  repnlsive  attixe  of  too  man] 
of  our  rural  p(^1atiim— tin  discarded  CuhifmB  or  mdt 
imitations  of  prevailing  city  modes,  or  heaiw  of  tmoontl] 
garments,  devoid  alike  of  taste  or  form  to  please  the  eye, 
or  of  comfort  for  the  wearer.  The  Wallachian  womei 
almost  always  wear  an  apron,  which  is  perhaps  less  varied 
and  striking  in  color ;  and  they  adorn  their  heads  witli 
large  bouquets  of  natural  flowers  hanging  over  their  tem< 
pies.  Some  make  a  perfect  helmet  of  glittering  disks  ol 
metal,  which  has  a  singular  efiiact 

The  peculiar  government  of  the  Military  Confines,  whnfl 
the  peasant  cannot  beoome  the  owner  of  the  woU,  hai 
tended  to  keep  everything  on  the  lomst  gmda^  and 
mptad  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  bouses  in  this  die- 
iziat  are  rude  earthen  atmotufli^  ihatohed,  0-ligbted,  and 
wone  TeatUitt^dr  D^PmMtDfkBoiK^Q^IiUuaf  wild,  and 
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ttMn  and  harm  will  be  indoBed  bj  the  nme  bi^  mU. 
Hm  wtSl  iriUk  Umg  beam,  seen  ia  Kwe  of  out  priiui* 
tin  settlemanto,  here  prevula  The  men,  anbjeot  to  mil- 
Ittfj  can,  in  theoiy  if  not  in  praotioe.  like  to  idle 
H  baIf*coIdier8,  and  have  no  ambition  to  rise  or  im- 
prora  The  women,  when  joong,  exposed  to  the  oor- 
nqjtive  inflaencee  of  Geman  offioeiB,  hare  long  been  an 
ohjfiSt  of  reproach  to  the  neighboring  commxmitiea.  The 
dtfgy  hare  long  labored  to  break  np  the  whole  systemt 
and  to  transform  the  people  to  landholders,  with  some- 
thing worth  working  for,  with  homes  of  their  own,  and 
fiunilisa  who  will  lepa^  their  care.  This  is  indeed  their 
coljr  hope, 

Oypries  an  very  nmneroos  in  Wallaohio,  but  iihej  hare 
ipproadhed  to  a  degree  of  settled  life^  more  than  in  an; 
(^er  country.  This  is  probaUy  owing  to  the  serere 
messoree  taken  against  them  in  1782  hj  the  Emperor 
Joseph  n.  of  Austria  Bnt  their  nature  is  essentially  no- 
madie,  and  nomadio  they  will  always  remain ;  though  in 
TiUioUft  Uiote  are  a  nnmbn  of  gjpt^  Tillage^  in  whieh 


th^  lin  in  housa  mm  rodat  than  those  of  the  Wal- 
laohian  peasants.  The  nltimatom  of  their  indnstry  reaches 
no  higher  than  tinkering  hardware,  taming  small  articles 
in  wood,  and  an  ooeaaional  Mlnotant  asdstanoe  in  farm 
labor. 

A  recent  travder  in  Wallaohia  wrote  home  to  a  friend 
the  following  description  of  a  gypsy  grare  at  Orezu,  in 
that  oonntry  :  *'I  send  yon  a  sketch  of  a  poor  gyp7 
woman's  grave.  Two  men  carried  the  bier  carefnlly 
enongh,  and  after  filling  np  the  grave,  as  is  done  with  ns, 
rolled  a  large  round  stone  to  the  head  and  set  before  it  an 
earthen  dish,  in  which  th^  placed  some  lighted  eoals. 
They  then  stack  a  pole  jast  behind  the  atone^  and  tied  a 
handful  of  grass  to  it,  after  which  they  departed,  leaving 
the  only  mourners,  two  little  g^rls  of  eight  and  ten,  who 
threw  themselves  on  the  grave,  and  chanted  amid  sobs 
and  tears  a  kind  of  fnneral  song,  ending  in  load  cries. 
The  meaning  of  the  onrioas  additions  to  the  grave  I  oonid 
not  disoover,  as  those  I  aaked  aeemed  onwilling  to  give  any 
ezidaoation." 


S  U  M  M  E.R  HOURS. 
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Con  cat,  eome  onti  leave  pen  and  book. 
Come  out,  and  dream  beside  the  brook. 

These  ■annySanuBOT  hours; 
The  ripening  eorn-flelds  In  tbe  breeze 
Are  rostling  softly— *mi<l  the  trees 
Itw  birds  are  singing,  and  the  bees 

An  bumming  In  ttie  flowen. 

Gome  ont,  and  He  beneath  the  beeoh 
That  overhangs  yon  tiny  reaoh 

Of  sparkling  yellow  sand ; 
There  watob  the  awallow  skimming  by. 
The  yoong  tnmt  rising  at  the  fly. 
The  old  ones  floating  lazily 

Beneath  the  sheltering  land. 

Oome  out,  and  hear  flie  woodlands  ring 
'With  sweat  bird-voloea  aa  they  slog 

Their  merry  nmnddays ; 
There's  thrash  and  Uaekblrd,  flnob  and  Jay, 
The  erested  wrsn  and  linnet  gray, 
Tbe  pert  hedge-sparrow,  robin  gay. 

All  warbling  Sammer'a  praise. 


,  Come,  throw  the  ponderous  tome  aside. 
Leave  hnman  knowledge^  wit  and  prides 

And  learn  in  Nature^  sehocd; 
And  when  the  lessons  all  are  known. 
The  pnpU,  unto  ripeness  grown— 
Tfaoogh  fomnier*B  aunny  daya  be  flown— 

Will  Shrine  tiwm  In  hla  verse. 

And  some  among  the  thousands  drear. 
Who,  Winter,  Summer,  year  by  year, 

The  dnsty  elty  throng- 
Shut  out  trom  blrd^  Irom  balmy  air. 
From  woodlands  green,  from  eorn-flelds  {alr- 
Bhall  flnd  aweet  Natnrtfs  beanty  there. 

And  bless  him  for  his  song. 

Then,  poet,  rlsel  leave  pen  and  book; 
Come  with  me  to  the  sQvery  teook 

That  murmurs  through  the  flowers; 
On  Its  oold  margin  dreaming  lie. 
Where  scented  breezes  softest  sigh. 
And  gazing  on  Its  mirrored  sky, 

Thank  God  for  Summer  hours. 
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Thx  wonderfal  antiqtiarian  disooveriea  made  by  Dr. 
Sebliemattn  have  arouaed  the  widest  interest  Not  only 
has  he  revealed  the  site  ot  ancient  Troy,  bat  he  has  dis- 
oonmd  eitiea  more  ancient  than  the  Bitim  described  hj 
Homsr.  Sinoe  then,  while  digging  at  Argos,  he  found 
ttw  tombs  ot  Agamemnon  and  other  anoient  heroes,  oon- 
idmag  bones,  ntouila,  golden  aceptresb  and  jeweliy  of 
■atahlssa  workmanship. 

Dr.  Sohliemann's  life  has  been  an  eventful  one,  and  fni^ 
idAes  a  noteworthy  example  of  knowledge  attained  nnder 
difDenlties. 

He  was  bom  at  a  village  in  Mecklenburg,  where  his 
father  was  a  dergymaa.  Soon  after  the  family  removed 
to  Ankershagen,  where  there  was  an  old  castle,  and  here 
the  future  discoverer  of  Troy  showed  his  taste  for  ezca- 
^tHag  alffloet  from  babyhood.  He  dag  dili^ntly  for  a 
oaMn  gcAden  ersdle  whioh  was  reported  to  be  buried 
thcn^  nd  he  implOTed  his  bOur  to  drain  the  pond  whiidi 
liy  bahlnd  tbe  parsonage,  in  (ndsr  that  he  might  gather 
tbe  dbw  shells  whiflh  lay  M  tbe  bottom.  Already,  too. 


he  took  an  intense  intenet  in  the  anoient  City  of  T^. 
His  ohildish  heart  was  flUed  with  ataiaw  when  his  father 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  dty  bad  irre- 
trievably vanished ;  and  when  he  received  as  a  Ohriatmas 
present,  in  1829.  a  Universal  History  otmtaining  an  imag- 
inary view  of  Troy,  he  observed  that  snohaolid  walls  might 
be  buried  andergronnd,  bat  oonId  not  be  destroyed,  and 
that  he  wished  be  might  be  tbe  means  of  bringing  them 
to  light 

"When  he  was  ei^t  and  a  half  years  old  he  lost  his 
mother,  and  was  theneefonrard  brought  np  1^  an  nnde  near 
littbeok.  He  went  to  sehot^  and  made  ezodlent  progrees, 
bat  family  oircamstanoes  omnpelled  his  removal  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  the  snooeeding  five  yean  and  a  half  he 
spent  in  a  retail  shop  in  Furstenbei^,  where  he  had  to 
sell  herrings,  batter,  milk  and  salt;  to  pound  potatoes, 
and  to  sweep  out  the  warehouse. 

One  day  an  old  aohoolmate,  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  gynmasium  for  bad  bdiavior,  staggered  into  the  shop 
drank,  and  began  spouting  Homer.  The  sound  <tf  tho 
language  delighted  Bchltamann,  and  he-aestdnd  that  be 
too  wonld  learn  Greek.  Bf^gf|^q$^i]||:J^)^g4<^ 
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hia present tmooDgenial  eziatenoe  7  An  aooident  befriended  on  board- a  tobkH  bound  from  Hambnrg  to  YeOMiieli 
him.  He  hart  hia  chest  moTing  a  cask,  and  itbb  deemed  The  Teasel,  however,  waa  wrecked  off  the  Texd,  and  1; 
unfit  for  work.    He  determined  to  go  to  sea,  and  shipped    remained  in  Holland,  obtaining  a  sitnation  as  porter  in 
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ston  m  Amsterdam.  For  a  jear  he  vu  so  poor  (hat  he 
oltaii  had  no  diimer ;  jet  he  deroied  himself  to  the  aoqvi- 
aitum  of  UngnagM,  learning  flnt  Italian  and  Spanish,  and 
tiiea  Bosrian  &om  an  bid  s^dier.  This  fcnmed  the  fomi- 
dation  of  his  sncoeas,  for  a  Bossian  gentlemen  haring  en- 
gaged him  as  traTeling  oonrier,  he  flnallj  settled  down  in 
Buaia,  and  retnmed  thence  after  four  years  to  Amsterdam, 
a  oomparatiTelj  rich  man.  In  1851  he  vent  to  Oalifomia, 
vhete  be  became  a  banker,  and  after  four  years,  being  now 
in  easy  oircnmstanoes,  he  resoWed  to  indalge  the  dream  of 
lug  life^  and' discover  the  site  of  Troy. 

We  need  only  add  that  Madame  Sohliemann,  a  Greek 
hij,  vhom  tiie  dootor  married  beoanae  aheoonldreoiteihe 
"Odyss^  **  \>x  heart,  has  been  a  moat  actiTe  and  indefati- 
gabie  partner  in  his  labors. 


A  BIT  OF  HAPPY  WORK. 

Not  long  ago  my  lot  was  oast  in  an  old-fashioned  village 
among  the  shire  hills.  B  did  not  look  a  very  promis- 
ing field  of  labor,  and  there  seemed  very  little  opportnnitgr 
ol  getting  at  the  people  What  can  I  do  for  them  ?  I 
asked  myself  as  Imtcjied  them  troo|nngby  to  the  "mill,^ 
and  I  felt  a  growing  desire  to  get  hold  of  some  of  those 
who  went  to  no  place  of  worship  ;  and  also  of  a  few  I 
heard  spoken  of  as  "the  worst  women  in  the  plaoe." 
Havug  the  "will,"  I  era  long  fonnd  the  "way,"  to  the 


propoflslof  a  weekly  "Mothers' Abetinfl^''  This  was  qnlta 
a  new  thing  among  them,  as  I  fonnd  when  I  began  to  fay 
and  interest  some  of  them  in  it.^  "  We  never  had  noUiing 
like  tiiat  afore,"  they  said,  and  the  strongest  expression  of 
their  approval  was  "  Well,  I  don't  care  abont  it,"  meaning, 
as  I  fonnd,  "I  don't  mind  trying."  One  woman,  who  did 
not  come  for  some  months  to  the  meeting,  said,  as  I 
left  her  honse  and  ahook  hands  with  her,  **  £b,  I  must  say 
yon're  a  nioe  smrt  of  a  *ooman,  anyhow  1"  The  first  even- 
ing eleven  cam^  all  lookii^;  rather  shamefaced  and  n^s- 
tifled.  What  they  expected  I  do  not  know,  bnt  the  meet- 
ing seemed  to  give  gmeral  satisfiuttion,  as  the  remains 
made  at  its  eloee  werev  "  ^  Init  we  didn't  think  it  *iid  be 
like  fhi^"  and  "We've  liked  it  right  welL'*   They  were 
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BSAUaass  or  a  wallaohiah  womxr— sn  rum  SM. 


mnch  amnsed  at  my  having  a  little  bag  for  the  pence  they 
conid  spare,  and  telling  them  "they  wonld  be  so  mnoh 
safer  with  me,  than  if  they  popped  them  into  a  drawer,  to 
keep";  and  also  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  that  we 
had  a  box  of  needles  and  cotton  ready  for  them  to  use. 
One  who  had  promised,  bnt  did  not  oom^  said  afterward, 
"Eh,  bnt  I  didn't  think  anybody'nd  go^  so  I  didn't  like." 
As  I  tdd  hatt  that  was  all  the  mm  reason  she  should  act 
have  left  me  to  be  quite  disappointed.  The  women  talked 
a  good  deal  aboiU  it  among  ttiemBetra%  and  the  next  week 
we  had  thirtean,  vhioh  number  inoreased  steadily,  nntil 
within  nine  months  it  amonnted  to  thirfy-threeb  with  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty-foor  or  fiv& 

This  was  oar  plan  :  Work  was  given  ont  during  the  first 
half -hour,  and  the  money  taken  and  entered  in  their  books. 
For  the  next  half-hour  I  read  alond  some^ery  interesting 
story  ("Little  Meg's  Md«^^  ^Q<SBM<?^ 
fhej  Terr  often  wanted  to  Mnov  theae  aitensM,  lor 
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home  leadiDg.  Then  -we  sang  a  hymn — **  Jesiu,  lover  of 
my  aool,"  w%  kept  to  for  some  tun^  as  they  vere  very  thy 
of  jaiiiinginaifttst— taUowedalvftya.by  aBiUfilesecni.  I 
wanted  to  show  them  how  mnoh  the  JKUe  had  in  it  fw 
them,  and  to  give  them  eaidi  week  one  or  two  dmple^  hdp- 
fnl  thoughts,  that  they  might  take  home  and  zemember. 
After  olosing  with  prayer,  I  always  stood  mt  the  do<»  to 
shake  hands  with  eaoh  as  she  went  onL 

A  woman  stopped  me  at  her  shop-door  one  day,  to  lay, 
*'  Eh,  bnt  you  have  got  t'  right  sort  at  Uothers*  Meetin* — 
them  as  goes  nowhere."  It  often  anrprised  me  to  see 
wliat  a  real  effort  they  would  make  to  come.  Working  at 
the  mill  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  at  night;  th^  had 
only  short  ereninga^  and  Satnnh^  afternoon  for  washings 
baking,  deaahkft  uid  all  else  needed  in  the  hoasehold, 
yet  tiiey  would  take  an  hour  and  a  hall  qnito  eagoly  <m 
Taeaday  evenings,  for  **f  meetin'."  After  atime  itwonld 
be,  *'I  oan't  bear  to  miss  t*  meetin*.  I've  nooght  to  think 
of  all  V  week  if  I  do,"  One  Saturday  afternoon  I  went 
to  see  a  woman  who  had  been  very  hard  to  get  hold  of 
at  first,  and  found  her  begiiming  the  next  week's  waah, 
aa  "t*  meetin*  wai  on  M<mday,  and  she  didn't  vant  to 
mias  r 

At  the  end  of  six  months  we  gave  them  a  tea,  and  in- 
vited their  husbands  to  oomsi  Those  who  came  paid  eaoh 
a  penny,  aa  we  thought  it  better  tot  them  than  making  it 
entirely  a  fpii.  I  took  some  engravings,  »  stereoaeop^ 
and  various  euriosities  from  my  cabinet  to  interest  them, 
and,  after  spending  some  time  over  these,  I  read  alond 
*'Tfae  Oiled  Feather."  A  friend  oame  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  them,  and  one  or  two  men  also  spoke.  I  hoped 
the  (deasant  evening  spent  together  would  draw  ns  into 
still  more  friendly  relations  to  eaoh  other  ;  and,  though 
only  dght  of  the  husbands  came,  I  was  told  a  few  days 
after,  that  *' there  would  be  no  difBcultj  in  getting  the 
men  another  tinW)  u  those  who  had  not  come  wished  now, 
from  what  thej  heard,  tibat  they  hadn't  stayed  away.** 

"  The  ohildren  always  ask  what  you've  been  saying  to 
n%"  said  one  of  our  members  to  me  one  evening. 

"And  do  yon  tell  them  ?" 

**  Well,  I  tell  'em  some  of  it,  bnt  they  eay,  '  Eh,  mother, 

we're  sure  Mrs.  said  more  than  that   We  wish  we 

could  go  to  f  Uothers'  Meetin'  I' " 

I  believe  a  useful  Men's  Meeting  might  have  been 
started,  for  they  also  began  to  covet  similar  pleasures  and 
advantages  to  those  their  wives  found. 

I  iras  called,  in  God'a  jwovi^nee,  to  quit  the  vUlage 
after  holding  this  meeting  for  nine  months,  and  I  was  more 
sorry  for  leaving  the  "  Uothwa  "  than  for  any  other  cause, 
I  know  they  were  sorry  also  to  lose  m^  and  I  am  snre 
their  expressions  of  regret  were  thoroughly  genuine. 

'*  We  shall  miss  you  sadly.  Ton  see  we  unc^aUmd  what 
you  say  to  ns." 

*'I  have  never  come  to  one  of  the  meetings  without 
asking  Ood  to  give  me  a  message  for  you  alL" 

"And  there  isn't  one  ef  us  that  tiieae  meetings  haven't 
aet  asking  Ck>d  lor  onrselvea." 

Oh,  how  thankful  I  was  for  this  testimony  to  the  iwea* 
enoe  of  the  Spirit  of  God  amoi^  us ;  and  how  I  zeidiBad 
that  they  ooold  well  spare  nu,  linoe  they  had  taken  hidd 
of  Ood. 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  of  a  littie  bit  of  happy  work 
in  the  Master's  vineyard,  without  sayiog  that  the  kind 
feeling  toward  me  toouid  express  itself  in  a  gift,  to  which 
they  ooQtribated  sixpences  and  shillings,  mnoh  against 
my  wiU.  Bnt  my  wish  had  to  yield  to  thehr  love^  and 
whenew  I  use  th^  gift  I  feel,  with  no  muU  pleunzeh 
that  thoae  X  tried  to  help  gsre  it  to  dm  beonue  tihey 
loved  nub 


HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL. 

This  fine  old  Norman  stmcture  dates  from  the  year 
1079.  IliwaB  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church,  bnt 
thoroogfaly  new  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  the  principal  build* 
ing  in  the  Oity  of  Hereford,  England,  which  is  186  miles 
a  little  to  the  ntnihwest  from  London.  Hereford  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Bivw  Wy«h  "widA  is  here  onaied  by  a  bridge 
of  six  azohefc 

The  oathedral  is  bnilt  in  the  orthodox  emelform  sfyle^ 
and  has  a  frontage  of  82S  feet  and  a  breadth  of  110  ta^ 
The  weat  front  fell  in  1786,  and  was  rebuilt  in  an  inoon* 
gmous  style,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  rertored 
within  the  last  twenfy  years  in  the  best  manner.  It  hss 
many  fine  monuments,  some  as  old  as  the  eleventh  osn* 
tury,  a  chapter-house^  I^ady  ohapel,  chnsten^  and  a  libraiy 
containing  many  valuable  mannaoxipts,  anumg  than  that 
of  Wyolilb'a  Bibla 
*^niia  oathedral  is  one  of  the  tiuee  in.  which  are  held 
annually  the  Three  Ohonu  Featiral,  the  others  being 
Olouoester  and  Worcester  cathedrals.  Tbia  umusl  Issti. 
val  has  now  been  kept  up  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  halt 
and  is  held  saoceaaively  in  each  of  the  three  cathedrals. 

Oar  illustration  shows  a  view  of  the  ohanoel  with  its 
beautiful  stained  glass  window. 


FANQES  OF  OLD  TRAVELERS- 

Mtths  and  fables  springing  from  the  old  Teutonic  sad 
N*se  watch-fires  found  their  way  into  reoorda  wben  dvil- 
ization  and  Obristianity  dawned  and  a  looal  literature 
grew  up.  Even  when  printing  eame,  some  of  these  stories 
held  their  own  and  were  repeated.  What  travelers  ex- 
pected to  find  in  conn  tries,  they  asked  abon^  and  people, 
finding  their  visitors  insist  on  the  existence  of  oertsin 
wondoa,  probably  thought  it  their  best  polity  to  grsti^ 
them.  Imagination  filled  up  the  pieture^  or  simple  things 
were  confounded  in  vague  descriptions. 

Olans  Mi^ns  first  described  the  sea^rpent,  and  from 
hia  work  our  moderns  have  taken  their  horrible  sea-sei^ 
pent  The  author  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  giving  a 
description  of  this  creature ;  he  delineates  it,  and  in  his 
engraving  we  see  the  reptile  issuing  from  the  waves  and 
launching  itself  upon  the  ships  in  order  to  devour  the 
crew. 

The  old  Scandinavian  writers  attribute  to  the  sea^eipent 
a  length  of  sU  hundred  feet^  with  a  head  oloeely  nasnt- 
bling  that  of  a  h<»se^  black  eyes,  and  a  kind  of  whits 
maaa.  According  to  than,  it  is  only  met  with  in  the  oessa, 
where  it  suddenly  rears  itself  up  like  a  mast  of  a  ship^rf* 
the-line,  and  gives  vent  to  hissing  noiaea  vhioh  appall  the 
hearer,  like  the  tempest-roar. 

The  Norwegian  poets  compare  its  progress  to  the  flight 
of  a  swift  arrow.  When  the  fishermen  descry  it,  they  row 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  the  monster  being  unable  to 
see  them  when  its  head  is  turned  toward  that  lumioaiy. 
They  a»j  it  revcdvea  sometimea  in  a  dnde  aronnd  the 
doomed  vessel,  whose  crew  thus  find  tliemsslvea  assailed 
on  every  sidCb 

Many  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  notwithstanding  thur 
oalm  and  peaoeful  life  -passed  in  the  broad  light  of  day, 
have  still  their  legendary  history  and  their  snpetstitions 
traditiona.  Some  have  become  celebrated  on  aeoonnt  of 
the  strange  animated  pn^ny  which  has  bsen  attributed 
to  their  leafy  tops ;  others  for  their  medical  or  cabalistto 
power.  Bottsseau  complained  that  plants  had  been  defiled 
l^translorming  them  into  disgusting rsmedisiL  Weshonld 
he  QMxe  eoneot  in  aoousing  those  -who  attzibutekrldiouknii 
TfrtoM  to  them.         Digj^i^g^    GOOg  IC 
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Berend  water^bitds  were  long  oonudered  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  trees  vbioh  grow  in  the  m»T»hwi  or  borders 
of  the  sea.  Onr  eredaloas  forefathers  were  persnaded  that 
there  was  one  of  these  growing  in  Sootland  or  the  Qtikneys, 
the  fmits  of  which,  as  large  as  eggs  and  having  the  same 
shspsk  opened  at  mahmfy  and  allowed  each  a  litUe  dnok 
to  eamp«. 

The  Tolgar  vonld  not  have  dared  to  donbt  snoh  a  faot, 
for  it  wu  qaoted  by  the  most  renowned  soholars.  Sebas* 
tisn  Hnnater  attetta  the  truth  of  it  in  his  great  work  <n 
"Cosmogimphy.'' 

'*We  And/*  he  aayi,  **trees  in  Sootland  whidi  prodnoe 
a  fndl  enveloped  in  leaTee,  and  whoi  it  drops  into  the 
water  at  a  suitable  time,  it  takes  life  and  is  tuned  into  a 
Uve  bird,  which  thej  o^dl  a  tree-bird." 

In  order  to  prodnoe  a  still  farther  proof,  the  writer  him- 
lalt  gives  a  drawing  of  it  I  We  see  the  yonng  dnoks  open- 
hig  OtB  ttmi  in  order  to  escape,  whtlst  the  newly  batched 
on«e  swim  in  the  water  near  at  hand  I 

Otben  represented  that  barnacles  grew  on  this  strange 
tree,  and  that  from  these  the  dncks  issoed,  so  bent  were 
th^  in  serving  np  fish,  fowl  and  vegetable  on  tme  dish. 


CONFUCIUS. 
Bt  Mabcus  Dodb,  D.D.,  Adthob  or  "  UosAiEian),  Buddha, 

AHD  OHSIBT.'* 

Thb  Chinese  are  supposed  to  form  about  one-third  of 
the  pcqpniation  of  the  world.  And  there  is  some  ground 
for  bdiaving  that  for  ttia  hut  four  thousiaid  years  they 
here  much  the  samanumerloal  ]ff(^>ortion  to  the  en- 
tire humsn  raoe.  Yet  it  msy  be  said  that  there  is  but  one 
Chinaman  wbo  has  earned  a  world-wide  repntation— one 
individual  who  has  been  large  enough  to  lift  himself  above 
the  millions  of  unknown,  unrecorded  lives,  and  force  him- 
self on  tile  regard  of  the  Western  World.  It  is  probably 
dae  to  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  State,  that 
there  is  in  China  so  ranai^ble  a  lack  of  great  namea 
The  individual  azists  for  tho  Btate^  not  the  State  for  the 
hidividnsL  Everything  is  orushed  down  to  a  dead  level 
ind  monotony.  Ko  hw^  spirits  arise ;  no  hen^  deeds 
are  done.  Patriotism  is  enjoined  by  law*  and  the  $pirU 
of  devotednesB  has  never  been  evoked.  Consequently, 
though  no  State  has  ever  governed  so  mimy  men,  none  has 
smials  so  poor  and  flat  Individual  effort  is  frowned  upon  ; 
improvement  is  branded  as  innovation. 

By  what  singular  qualities,  then,  did  Oonfuoias  win 
fof  himself  his  unique  repntation  ?  He  was  not  a  con- 
queror, stamping  his  name  <m  the  temn^stmek  im^;inati(m 
of  aarronnding  tribea  He  was  not  an  inventor,  whose 
meouny  is  kept  green  by  the  gratitude  of  those  who  daily 
Ai<7  tiie  fruit  of  his  genius.  He  was  not  a  poet,  uttering 
uni's  best  thoughts  and  deepest  feelings  for  them  in  words 
more  expressive  than  their  own.  He  was  not  even  a  phil- 
osopheiwor  if  a  philosopher,  his  philosophy  was  on  the 
level  of  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  short,  no  ordinary 
avenue  to  fame  seems  to  have  been  open  to  him  ;  and  yet, 
if  numbers  go  for  anything,  what  fame  rivals  that  of  the 
man  who  for  twenty-three  centuries  has  been  worshiped 
M  all  bat  divine  hy  nearly  one-half  of  the  world,  and  whose 
^oids  are  regarded  as  canonical  by  a  people  compared  to 
^'hosB  esolnsive  jsslonsy  the  Jewish  exdnsireness  is  lati- 
**idhiirian  ?  The  secret  of  h!s  fame  is  mafaily  this,  that 
he  was  the  Chinaman  of  the  Chinamen,  the  moat  oonserv- 
^ve  and  anoestor- worshiping  indiridual  of  the  most  oon- 
"^mtive  and  anceetor<worBhiping  race.  It  was  by  his 
vork  that  the  national  tendencies  and  popular  instincts 
*«»  recognized  and  definitely  fixed.   What  had  before 


been  implicit  was  by  Gonfudus  mads  cxpUoit  It  was  ha 
who  formulated  the  relations  of  ruler  and  subject  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  Chinese  life.  It  waii  he  who  gave 
utterance  to  those  maximw  of  personal  conduct  which  the 
Chinese  are  justly  proud  of,  though  they  do  not  aompu- 
lonsly  observe  Uiem.  Especially  it  was  he  who  gathered 
into  a  Chinese  canon  all  the  wisdom  which  had  been  tested 
by  previous  generations,  and  so  set  the  seal  of  complete- 
ness on  Chinese  life  and  customs,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
done  by  any  man  or  hy  any  books. 

The  facts  of  his  lifo  whioh  are  at  once  well  ascertained 
and  signifioant  are  few.  Oonfudns,  or  Eung-foo-tsze  (i.a 
Eung,  the  master),  like  some  of  the  heroes  of  Hebrew 
history,  was  the  son  of  his  father's  old  age — the  long- 
coveted  boy  whom  nine  unwelcome  daughters  had  pre- 
ceded. He  was  bom  in  the  year  561  B.a,  of  parents  who, 
though  poor,  were  in  good  position.  His  father  was  a 
soldier  of  immense  size,  strengtii  and  oourage,  and  with 
the  blood  of  emperors  in  his  vaina ;  lo  that  even  at  the 
age  of  seventy  he  found  it  possible  to  contract  a  second 
marriage,  from  which  sprang  his  famous  son.  The  child 
was  named  Eew  from  a  peculiar  formation  on  the  iop  of 
his  head,  which  is  still  represented  in  some  of  the  statues 
of  Oonfnoins.  In  liis  third  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  of 
his  childhood  and  school-days  only  one  oharaoteiistic  trait 
is  preserved.  As  it  is  recorded  of  Athanarius  that  he  was 
observed  when  a  child  playing  at  church  oeremonies,  and 
himself  enacting  the  part  of  a  bishop,  so  of  Confucius  it 
is  related  that  "  as  a  boy  he  used  to  play  at  the  arrange* 
ment  of  saciifhii&l  vessels,  and  at  postures  of  ceremcmy." 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  married,  and  «ite>ed  tiie  aerrioe 
of  the  State  as  a  keeper  of  {^ain-stcnes  and  inspector  of 
pastures  and  flocks.  These  dnties  were  interrupted  three 
or  four  years  after  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  an  event 
which  required  that  he  should  go  into  retirement  for  twenty- 
seven  months.  This  period,  however,  was  abundantly 
utilized  for  purposes  of  study  and  of  inquiry  into  foneral 
and  other  religious  observances  and  ancient  onstoms.  By 
slow  degrees,  and  with  some  interruptions,  he  won  his 
way  at  the  age  of  fifty  to  a  position  in  which  he  could 
practically  carry  out  the  social  reforms  he  had  long  de> 
signecC  As  chief-magistrate  of  the  town  of  Ohung-too  he- 
produced  in  a  single  year  a  marked  improvement  in  trade- 
cuatoms,  in  the  |ffivate  life  of  the  dtiEenfi^  and  generally 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  Rulers  and  people 
were  alike  sensible  of  the  change.  Neighboring  governors 
applied  to  him  for  draft^schemes  for  the  government  of  their 
provinces  ;  and  when  he  was  made  Minister  of  Crime,  so 
alive  were  the  criminal  classes  to  his  integri^  and  thorongh'^ 
ness,  that  his  mere  appointment  awed  them  into  honesty. 

His  success  indeed  was  his  ruin.  The  prorince  of  Loo 
beoame  the  envy  of  surrounding  provinces,  and  by  an 
extraordinary  appeal  made  to  the  sensual  ai^>etites  of  its 
prince,  the  neighboring  rulers  sneoeeded  in  destroying  the 
influence  of  the  austere  minister.  When  eighty  dancing 
girls  and  one  hnndred  and  twenty  of  the  finest  horses 
arrived  as  a  present  to  the  prince,  a  discerning  friend  of 
Confucius  said  to  him,  "  Master,  it  is  time  for  you  to  be 
going."  Beluctantly  and  r^otfuUy  Confucius  withdrew, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  a  record  of  sorrow,  dis- 
appointment, and  unsettleduess.  Passing  from  place  to 
place  as  the  Apostle  of  Reform,  he  was  everywhere  rejected, 
though  frequently  treated  with  kindness  and  respect  at  the 
first  His  wife,  his  son,  his  most  intimate  disciples,  dtod 
during  these  melancholy  years,  tOl  at  last,  broken  with 
years  and  failure,  he  bowed  to  his  late.  He  died  in  his 
seventy-third  year,  a  disappointed,  saddened  man,  con- 
sdons  (tf  his  own  greatness,  or  at  any  rate  t^^he  imcKurt- 
anea  of  his  teachine^  and  y«tl^^ia^:^&httMWU>^^£^ 
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lastiiig  impreaaioa  had  been  made  hj  it  II  may 
judge  from  the  pathetio  aigniflcanee  of  <me  of  hia  brief 
aiTiiiga^  he  aeema  to  hav«  bimaalf  loot  hope,  and  to  have 
■Uoved  hia  long-oheriahed  ideal  kiogdom  of  Obow  to  paas 
altogatiier  in  doudland,  oat  from  among  all  pxootioal 
realitiee.  **Extreme  ia  my  deoay,"  he  aays;  "foraloDg 
time  I  have  not  dreamed  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  that  I  sav 
the  Dnke  of  Ohow."  Dr.  Legge  givea  the  foUowing  tonoh- 
ing  aooonnt  of  hia  death  :  "  Early  one  morning  he  got  np, 
and  with  hia  handa  behind  hia  back,  diag^g  hia  atafi;  he 
moved  about  1^  hia  door,  orooning  over : 

"  ( The  great  monntaln  must  oromUe; 
The  atroDg  beam  must  break; 
And  the  wlMk  man  wttber  awiv  Ilka  a  plant' 

After  a  little  he  entered  the  honae  and  sat  dovn  opposite 
the  dotar.  TOe-Kni^  had  heard  hia  Torda^  and  aaid  to 
Wmtitlf,  *  If  the  great  monntain  ommble^  to  irhat  ahall  I 
UxA  npf  II  the  atnmg  beam  break,  and  the  iriae  man 
wither  away,  on  whom  ahall  I  lean  ?  The  master,  I  fear, 
ia  going  to  be  ill.*  With  this  he  hastened  into  the  Bonae. 
Oonfnoina  aaid  to  him,  '  Tsze,  what  makea  yon  so  late  ? 
....  No  intelligent  monarob  arises  ;  there  is  not  one  in 
the  ^Empire  that  will  make  me  hia  masto^,  My  time  is 
eome  to  die.*  So  it  was.  He  want  to  hia  oonoh,  and  after 
aeren  days  upired." 

The  a<^owledgment  so  scantily  giren  him  in  hia  Ul^ 
time  was  afterward  abundantly  reuiered  hj  thoae  to  whom 
hfl  was  litUe  more  than  a  naoM.  Hia  repatation  grew 
tutu,  in  the  year  57  of  onr  era,  it  was  enacted  that  aaeri* 
fioes  be  offered  to  him  in  all  the  (xdlegee  of  the  principal 
diriaiona  of  the  Empire.  A  few  oentnries  more,  and 
temples  were  weoted  to  him,  and  hia  worship  became,  aa 
it  remains  to  thia  day,  the  State  religion.  Twice  a  year 
the  Emperor,  himself  the  representative  of  the  divine  to 
all  Chinamen,  performa  ceremoniea  in  honor  of  Confucius, 
with  special'  ademnity,  and  this  most  exalted  of  potentatea 
bowihima^  to  the  earth  and  invokea  the  apirit  of  Oon- 
faoini  in  the  wordi^  "Chreat  art  then,  O  perfect  aage  I  Thy 
Tirtne  is  fall,  thy  doctrine  ia  complete.  Among  mortal 
men  there  has  not  been  thine  equal  All  kings  honor  thee< 
Thy  statntes  and  laws  have  coma  glorioualy  down.  Thou 
art  the  pattern  in  thia  imperial  sohooL" 

Whiles  however,  the  career  of  Confacius  as  a  jmctical 
statesman  or  reformer  was  almost  wholly  ineffective,  hia 
inflnmue  in  private  on  the  select  oirde  that  owned  him  aa 
ttieir  master  and  treasured  his  words  waa  immenae.  He 
may  best  be  understood  as  a  kind  of  Ohinoe  Socrates, 


quickening  his  disciples  to  think  raflier  than  handing  o 
to  them  a  finished  system,  fearlesa  and  disinterested 
the  Greek  sage,  and  with  a  like  oapaoity  of  diaoximinal 
betweei^  the  likely  pupil  and  the  nnimproraUa  dnlh 
"Botten  wood,"  he  aaid,  "cannot  be  carved ;  a  wali 
dirty  earth  will  not  receive  the  trowd.  Thia  To,  wAo  si 
in  tke  df^/Sme,  what  ia  the  use  of  my  r^noring  his 
Again*  *'I  do  not  open  np  the  tanth  to  i»e  who  is 
eager  to  get  knowledge,  nor  help  onfc  ai^  ona  w4u>  is 
anzioiis  to  explain  himselfL  When  I  have  preasnted 
comer  of  a  aabjeot  to  any  one,  and  he  oannot  from  it  1 
the  other  three,  I  do  not  repeat  my  lesson."  Aa  a  tea 
he  maintained  throughout  his  whole  oareer  a  perfect  i 
pendenoe^  for  which  we  oannot  but  honor  him.  A 
vindal  governor  who  had  been  captivated  with  his 
vwsatifm,  oflfored  him  the  revenues  of  one  of  hia  tO' 
but  Ocmiuoiaa.  declined  the  gift  aaying  to  bis  diaoii 
**A  superior  man  will  only  receive  xewaid  for  mn 
iriiioh  ho  haa  donsb  I  ham  givoi  advice  to  flia  dnke, 
he  haa  not  yet  obeyed  and  now  he  woold  endon 
with  thia  plaoe.  Very  far  is  he  from  understanding  n 
Threats  moved  him  as  little  as  bribea  or  rewards, 
vigorous  reforms  and  re-assertion  of  foi^tten  and  in 
venient  oostoms  often  made  him  obnoxious  both  to  n 
and  people.  But  he  argued  that  if  Heaven  bad  wishe 
let  the  cause  of  truth  perish,  ha  wonld  not  have  boon 
polled  to  proclaim  it,  and  **  If  Heaven  intends  that 
truth  shall  not  periah,  tiian  what  oan  the  people  of  Ki 
do  to  me  9"  Always  aooeaaible  to  the  earnest  inquirei 
never  declined  to  give  instruction,  though  hia  pupil  m 
— to  use  his  own  words — have  nothing  to  give  him  h 
bundle  of  dried  flesh.  He  was  himself  profoundly 
terested  in  hnman  duties  and  relationships,  willing  ali 
to  receive  or  to  impart  light.  "  There  were  four  thin 
hia  diaoiples  used  to  aay,  "from  which  the  maater 
entirely  tree.  Ho  had  no  for^ne  conduaiona,  no  i 
trary  iwe^etanainations,  no  obatinaqr,  no  egoism 
pOTtant  qoaUtiea,  outainly.  in  imy  <me  who  propose 
find  the  truth.  Of  hia  tinoaity  no  ona  can  «itertai 
doubt  "I  detest,'*  be  aayi,  "that which  has  appean 
without  reality ;  I  detest  otever  men,  for  fear  that  < 
shall  confound  jnatioe ;  I  detest  an  eloquent  month,  f 
ing  lest  it  oonfnse  truth  ;  I  detest  the  color  of  violet 
oanae  it  mimics  the  color  of  purple  ;  I  detest  the  most 
speotable  people  of  a  neighborhood,  because  they  mi 
virtue." 

The  subject  matter  of  the  teacAdng  of  Oonfnoiaa 
Ethics.   Ja.  hia  day,  there  was  a  remarkRb:a  stirring  ol 
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Quneae  mind;  sad  this  mental  movement  natonlly  le- 
Tohed  lonnd  ttw  popular  religion.  This  religion  ma  one 
vhicfa  oonld  ntttfy  neither  the  speeaUtiTe  nor  the  morally 
earnest  men.  It  was  a  degenerate  natnre-vorahip,  eaoh 
natunl  agenoy  being  under  the  control  of  departmraital 


of  the  former  vas  an  attempt  to  eleTate  the  popular  re* 
ligion  by  rationaliiang  it,  or  finding  a  anffloient  apeoulative 
basis  for  faith.  To  Oonfucius  fell  the  more  congenial  task 
of  introdaoiog  a  higher  morality.  Both  vere  diaeatiafled 
with  the  Btate  of  mattera  around  them  ;  the  one  said  to 
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flpiritB,  who  had  to  be  oonaulted  aod  propitiated  on  every 
«<»"on.  No  better  soil  could  be  found  for  charlatanry 
)u>d  anperstiHon.  Two  reformative  reactiona  appeared  in 
the  tilth  oentury  B.a,  the  one  assooiated  with  tiie  name 
of  lAO-tne,  ihS  other  with  that  of  Confucius.   The  work 


himself :  Let  us  see  what  basis  in  fact  there  is  for  religious 
worship  ;  let  us  find  out  what  existence  is,  and  what  this 
world  is,  and  whaace  we  are.  The  other  said :  Let  us 
look  at  the  things  immediately  before  us,  and  speak  only" 
of  what  we  know,  and  r«ardiiig  vbioh  we  can  make 
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pogUi{Ttt  affirmations.  The  one  was  the  Hegel,  the  otber 
ttie  Oomte.  of  Ohina.  They  had  no  sjxapttiij  with  <me 
uiotber;  CoBfoeins  had  a  dry,  ptoeaiek  practieal  mind, 
which  ooold  only  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  Bpeoalative  flights 
of  lAo<teze.  He  was  not  aahamed  to  make  the  admission 
to  his  disoiples  :  "  I  know  how  birds  can  fly,  how  fishes 
oan  swim,  how  animals  can  run.  Bnt  then  is  the  dn^n  : 
I  cannot  tell  how  he  mounts  on  the  wind  through  the 
oloods  and  rises  to  heaven.  To-day  I  hare  seen  Lao-tsze, 
and  oan  only  oompan  him  to  the  dragon.** 

The  portion  of  Oonfaoitu  may  beat  be  trndflntood 
fbroogh  the  analogous  portion  ol  the  atetesmen-philoeo- 
l^iera  of  Bome,  saoh  as  Oioero,  Seneoa  and  PIntarch, 
Oonfaetns  oonld  not  break  with  the  religion  of  his  country, 
and  he  had  no  deeird  to  do  so.  A  reverence  for  antiquity 
was  his  ohief  oharaoteristio.  "I  am  a  transmitter,  not  a 
maker,"  he  was  fond  of  saying.  All  his  reforms  were  oon- 
dnoted  in  a  oonserrative  spirit,  and  on  the  prindple  that 
all  wisdom  hod  been  given  to  the  ancients.-  He  would  not 
meddle  with  the  eetabliahed  worship  which  had  satisfied 
his  others.  It  was  part  of  his  duty,  aa  a  good  oittaen,  to 
render  that  wcoship,  and  therefora  he  would  anqneetion- 
ingly  give  ii  To  him,  as  to  every  Ohlnaman,  the  State 
was  the  supreme  entity.  It  was  to  it  he  owed  his  alle- 
giance, and  his  aim  was  to  discover  how  men  could  beet 
live  together,  and  serve  the  State.  Like  Aristotle,  he  is 
devoted  to  Ethics  and  Politics,  and  has  nothing  to  say 
abcnt  the  Divine.  The  bent  and  constant  attitude  of  his 
mind  is  given  in  his  words  \  "  To  give  oneself  earnestly  to 
the  datles  due  to  men,  and  while  respecting  spiritual 
beings,  to  keep  aloof  from  them;  this  may  be  oalled 
wisdom." 

We  most  not  look  to  Oonfooiua,  tiien,  toot  any  li^t  apon 
religions  matters ;  he  had  evidently  no  oonviotioni  about 
the  ■npematnral.  He  was  an  agnostic  pure  and  simple^ 
declining  to  dogmatize  where  he  had  no  groanda  for  afflrm- 
ati(m.  Even  when  questioned  regarding  the  most  universal 
custom  and  belief  of  the  Ohinese  religion,  he  made  evasive 
answers.  Eee-Loo,  e,g.,  asked  him  about  serving  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  bnt  Oonfnoius  replied,  "While  yon  are  not 
able  to  serve  living  men,  how  can  you  serve  their  spirits  9" 
Not  daunted  by  this  clever  snnb,  the  iirepreeaiUe  disdple 
wmt  on  to  ask  about  death,  bnt  the  ready  faaeer  met  this 
assault  also  with  an  equally  ekillful  parry  :  "While  yen  do 
not  know  life,  how  can  you  know  death  V  These  replies 
might  indeed  be  supposed  to  lie  in  the  same  plane  ss  the 
remark  of  the  Apostle  John:  "He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  V  They  might,  that  is  to  say,  be  oon- 
strued  as  merely  intended  to  remind  men' that  there  Is  an 
order  and  gradation  in  human  duties,  and  that  no  man  can 
accomplish  the  higher  by  evading  the  lower;  and  to 
rebnke  the  tendency  to  exonerate  onraelves  bom  duties 
tiiat  lie  under  our  nose  by  ^roleKing  to  be  oigaged  in 
higher  matten.  Bnt  this  o(H»tmotion  oannot  always  be 
given,  and  will  not  aoooont  for  the  uniform  indispesition 
which  Oonfneias  manifests  to  commit  himself  to  any  state* 
ment  regarding  things  supematnraL  He  was,  in  foot, 
a  high-minded  secularist  or  positirist,  who  believed  that 
care  for  {Hresent  duty  was  the  only  preparation  for  the  future 
—that  men  should  oonoem  themselves  with  what  they 
know,  and  that  the  unseen  and  unknown  will  reveal  itself 
in  due  time.  *■  Have  the  dead  knowledge  ?'*  asked  one  of 
his  disciples,  "  or  have  they  not  V  The  master  replied, 
"  If  I  were  to  say  that  they  have  knowledge,  I  am  afraid 
that  filial  aona  would  injure  their  substance  in  paying  the 
last  ofBeea  to  the  departed  ;  and  if  I  were  to  si^  that  they 
have  not  knowledge^  I  fear  lest  an  filial  sons  should  leave 
their  parents  nnbaried.    You  need  not  wish  to  know 


whether  they  have  knowledge  w  not  There  is  no  picaent 
urgency  ^xmt  the  poinL  Qemafter  yon  will  know  it  for 
yourseUL**  Obviously,  Gonfodns  waa  not  poaaeaad  bj 

that  intense  religious  craving,  nor  by  that  keen  speoalativs 
instinct,  the  one  or  the  otber  of  which  drives  many  men 
past  secularism,  bidding  them  search  above  all  else  for 
God ;  bidding  them  renew  the  searoh,  however  baflted, 
however  weary  and  perplexed,  beoanae  tiu^  feel  tha^  till 
the  question  of  God's  existence  is  settled,  all  other  ques- 
tions oan  receive  but  a  partial  and  provisional  solution. 

Tet  the  moral  intenufy  and  ^raottoal  eameatmeas  ot  Oob> 
fncdna  never  relaxed.   And  if  he  ever  questioned  himsalf 
regarding  the  source  of  moral  obligaticm,  and  ftnmd  that 
he  oonld  not  satiaf  actorily  answer  ttie  questions  that  pierced 
to  the  ultimate  aim  of  human  life,  and  the  fundamental 
ground  of  human  duty,  this  seems  only  to  have  made  him 
cling  more  tenadously  to  whatever  in  conduct  he  felt  lo  he 
good,  to  bust  mwe  to  the  leaven  of  personal  influmoe^ 
than  to  oaretolfy  daborated  systems  of  ethics,  for  the 
r^enentitm  of  sotie^.   Wb  oonsoionsneas  of  the  ineffi- 
caqy  of  reasoned  systems  of  nuwals^  is  remarkably  ezprassed 
in  the  following :  "  The  master  said,  X  would  fwefer  not 
speaking.   Tsze-kuog  said.  If  yon,  master,  do  not  speak, 
what  shall  we  your  disciplee  have  to  record  ?   The  master 
replied.  Does  heaven  speak  ?  The  four  seasons  puisoa 
their  courses,  and  all  things  are  continually  being  pro- 
duced, but  does  heaven  say  anything  V*  Increasingly  ha 
felt  the  insnfficiency  of  teaching  to  make  men  moral — and 
here  again  he  resemUes  Aristotle — ^increasiogly  indeed  he 
felt  how  for  off  be  hinueU  ms  from  living  up  to  his  ova 
ideal.  **  The  s^e^  and  the  man  <rf  perfect  virtae^'*  he  said, 
"how  dare  I  tank  mysell  with  ^m?  In  bttets  X  am 
perhaps  equal  to  othear  men,  bnt  flie  fthHrafltw  of  the 
superior  man,  carrying  out  in  his  conduot  what  be  pro- 
fesses, is  what  I  have  not  yet  attained  ta"   **  The  laadiag 
virtue  without  i^oper  cultivation  ;  the  not  thoroughly  dis- 
cussing what  is  learned ;  not  being  abte  to  move  toward 
righteousness  of  which  a  knowledge  ia  gained ;  and  not 
being  able  to  change  what  is  not  good— theae  «o  ttio  things 
which  occasion  me  solicitude." 

The  work  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  teaohiog  of 
Ckmfndns  mi^  best  be  gained  is  mtitled  "  The  OoDfaoito 
Analeota"  This  work  may  in  respect  of  its/ms  be  oom- 
pered  to  the  Gospels ;  not  that  it  contains  ai^thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  biography  of  Confucius,  but  beosnss  it 
comprises  a  vast  number  of  his  sayings,  which  wers  set 
down  in  writing,  or  committed  to  memory,      those  vbo 
heard  them.   In  the  Analects,  therefore,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  such  an  exposition  of  his  views  as  a  philoso- 
pber  would  give  who  sat  down,  pen  in  hand,  to  do  bo  ; 
neither  have  we  the  artistically  finished  and  long-drawn 
discussions  familiar  to  the  readers  of  ^t<^  but  only  a 
oolleotion  of  brief  sayings  evoked  by  some  trivial  eiroom- 
atanoe  or  incidental  question.   Qoam  of  these  sayisKa  «n 
indeed  full  of  shrewdness,  and  wmthy  of  the  nniwMl 
introduotory  formula,  "  The  master  said.**  Vta  examine  ' 
"  In  ancient  times  men  learned  with  a  view  to  their  own  Im' 
provement ;  nowadays  men  learn  with  a  view  to  the  ip- 
probation  of  others."   Again,  "He  who  requires  mnch 
from  himself,  and  littie  from  others,  will  keep  bimseU 
^m  being  tiie  object  of  resentment."  Two  other  ot  his 
sayings  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  students :  "  Tba  , 
master  said.  Learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost :  tboagli^ 
without  learning  is  perilous."  And  again,  "  In  all  things 
success  depends  upon  previous  preparation,  and  without 
such  previous  preparation,  there  is  sore  to  be  bilora  ^ 
what  is  to  be  spoken  be  previously  determined,  then  ^ 
be  no  stnmbling.   If  afhirs  be  previously  detersuow, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  theiUv^U  pM'« 
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hm  beao  prerioaaly  detenmned,  then  iHll  be  no  Borrow 
in  oonneotion  irith  them.  If  prindpleB  of  oondnofc  have 
been  pnTionsly  determined,  the  praotioe  of  th^m  will  be 
inezhjuutible."  Of  oouree,  it  wonld  be  easy  to  qnote 
pagflB  of  trivial,  flat,  oommonplaoe  obearrations  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  one  wished  to  establish  for  Oonfncias 
Sw  eharaoter  of  profnndity,  he  might  oite  snob  a  saying  as 
flu :  "  Is  Tirtae  a  thing  remote  Y  I  wish  to  be  virtnons, 
aai  lo  t  Tirtna  is  at  hand  or  as  this :  **  What  the  superior 
iHB  se^  it  in  himself  ;  what  the  mean  man  seeks  is  in 
dOun." 

Bat  it  is  not  hf  scattered  sayings  sabh  as  these,  that  a 
tesdiar  can  exert  a  lasting  influence.  In  the  Analects  we 
find  traoes  of  something  more  than  the  faculty  of  felici- 
toQS  expression  and  acute  observation.  We  find  a  moral 
I  emestness  that  penetrates  to  some  of  the  moet  important 
I  prindples  of  human  life  and  conduct.  Perhaps  the  most 
I  nuarkable  instance  of  this  ethioal  insight  is  found  in  the 
'  Chinese  teaoher'a  anticipation  of  the  golden  rule  of  the 
GoipeL  One  of  his  disdples,  maiy  of  maxims  and  rules, 
•dd  to  Oonfnoins,  "bthoreone  word  whioh  may  serve  ss 
amis  of  praotioe  for  all  ontfs  lite  f"  The  master  replied^ 
not  Beaprocify  suoh  a  word  t  What  you  do  not  want 
iaa»  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others."  This  was  not  a 
mere  aooidental  hit,  or  happy  thought  In  the  little  work 
entitled  **  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,"  in  which  he  elab- 
ontes  his  ethical  ideas  somewhat  more  fully,  it  is  still  this 
'  prindidewhiolipemdeBtlie  whole.  Indeed,  he  formulates 
it  in  the  erer-memorable  expression,  which  is  probably 
pnbmnder  than  any  ethical  truth  uttered  by  Oreek  phi- 
lology, **  Benerolenoe  is  Han."  Ag^  and  again  we 
find  hki  unfolding  this  oentral  tmtti  in  some  moh  s^le 
u  Am  following  :  "  In  the  way  of  the  superior  man.  there 
■»  lour  things,  to  not  one  of  which  have  I  as  yet  attained  : 
To  aerre  my  father  as  I  would  require  my  son  to  serve  me, 
I  to  fliis  I  have  not  attained  ;  to  serve  my  prinoe  as  I  wonld 
require  my  minister  to  serve  me ;  ....  to  serve  my  eld^ 
brother  as  I  would  require  my  younger  brother  to  serve 
me ;  to  set  the  example  in  behaving  to  a  friend  as  I  would 
nqoire  him  to  behave  tome—to  this  I  have  not  attained." 
Bi^  the  prominenoe  he  gave  to  this  ethical  prinoiple  is, 
paAi^Sh  moat  convincingly  shown  hy  tiie  fact  that  tiiis 
dootibie  of  his  was  taken  up  and  developed  1^  the  phi- 
losopher Blih  Teih,  who  demonstrated,  in  a  work  still  extant 
and  aooeaaible  to  English  readers,  that  universal  mutual 
love  is  flie  root  of  virtn^  and  the  cure  of  all  social 
sra 

Thwe  are  two  uses  to  which 'this  slight  aoqnaintanoe 
vith  the  great  Ohinese  moralist  may  be  put.   The  first  is, 
to  guard  ourselves  against  the  common  error  of  supposing 
flut  it  is  1^  inculcating  a  wholly  new  and  previonsly  nn- 
thoaghtof  morality  that  the  (Siristlan  rdigimi  inoves  its 
difina  origin  and  establishes  its  transcendent  import- 
UMb  The  Ohristian  morality  is  more  complete,  mom  con- 
■istent,  more  penetrating  than  that  inculcated  elsewhere. 
The  Gluistian  morality  is  perfect,  being  the  morality  of 
the  Inoamate  God.    But  it  is  an  extremely  rash,  not  to 
lej  Qttfair,  procedure  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  no 
penooal  acqnaintanoe  with  other  moral  systems,  to  insti- 
tats  eomparisCHis  upon  special  points,  or  to  declaim  at  large 
■giinit  the  defteta  of  uninspired  teachers,   For  what  is 
ths  ooDseqnenee  f  The  conseqnoice  is  this,  that  having 
hatrd  flie  ardent  but  reckless  Ohristian  apologist  declare 
that  this  one  Ohristian  injunction — Do  to  others  as  ye 
*>'fid  be  done  by — is  enough  to  prove  the  divinity  of  our 
'^ligion,  you  turn  to  Oonfuoins  and  find  the  very  same 
I      Matiment,  or  you  oonault  the  tHindoo  sacred  books  and 
I      700  read :  "  Hear  Qie  sum  of  all  righteousness,  and  when 
I      ^  hast  heard,  ponder  it— do  not  to  others  what  wonld 


be  repugnant  to  thyseU."  It  may  then  be  insinuated  that 
these  are  only  n^^tive  precepts,  informing  you  what  you 
are  not  to  do,  but  not  directing  you  to  positive  dnty ;  you 
look  therefore  a  little  further,  and  you  find  it  written : 
"That  the  wise  man  should,  in  whatever  manner  he  can, 
promote  the  satisfaction  of  every  embodied  creature — this 
is  the  worship  of  Tiahnu."  "What  makes  the  birth  of 
embodied  creatures  fmitfol  is  this,  that  they  should  with 
their  life,  with  their  means,  with  tluir  understandini^  and 
with  their  speech,  seek  to  advanoe  the  welfare  of  other 
creatures  in  this  world."  "The  good  show  compaasbn 
even  to  worthless  oreatnres.  Tlie  moon  does  not  with- 
draw its  light  from  the  house  of  the  Fftriah."  "  Suitable 
hospitality  should  be  shown  evQU  to  an  enemy  when  he 
comes  to  one's  house.  A  tree  does  not  withdraw  its  shade 
even  from  the  forester  who  oomee  to  opt  it  down." 

Manifestly,  if  we  have  been  taught  that  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  Obristianity  and  other  systems  lies  in  the 
contents  of  their  moral  teaching,  onr  faith  must  receive  a 
shock  when  wa  discover  how  much  of  what  is  bme  and 
high  these  systems  contain.  Hence  ths  reluctance  of 
many  to  admit  the  facts  regarding  pre-Christian  teaohras ; 
hence  their  jealous,  unloving  criticism  of  their  teachings. 
Mr.  Einglake  has  admirably  shown  that  the  nnusual  blood- 
shed at  the  battle  of  Inkermann  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  fatal  issue  on  which  for  some  part  of  the  day  that 
battle  was  fought.  The  sand-bag  battery,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  whu^  hundreds  of  brave  men  fell,  was  utterly  worth- 
less when  won,  and  was  not  by  any  means  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  yet  it  waa  round  ft  a^ain  and  again  that  tiie 
tide  of  the  fight  was  drawn.  And  similarly  it  i>  only 
throogh  an  entire,  and  in  many  cases  dlsastoons,  misap- 
prehensi(ui  tiiat  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  op- 
posing systous  can  be  drawn  to  a  podtion  of  second-rate 
importance.  That  men  should  be  able,  by  their  unassisted 
mental  powers  or  under  the  influence  of  those  sporadic 
and  mysterious  impulses  which  God  seems  to  have  com- 
municated from  time  to  time  to  the  heathen,  to  analyze 
their  own  moral  nature,  seems  to  me  almost  as  likely  as 
tiiat  they  should  be  able  to  anatomize  the  homan  body 
and  disoovei  tlie  ends  and  nsos  and  legitimate  treatment 
of  its  organs.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  Ohzist* 
ianity  as  i(  it  were  chiefly  a  system  of  morals,  and  to  hiy 
the  stress  of  the  argument  in  its  favor  on  its  distinct  supe- 
riority in  moral  teaching ;  because,  though  this  position 
be  gained,  we  do  not  thereby  command  the  whole  field, 
and  the  opponents  of  Christianity  are  well  aware  that  there 
is  no  point  at  which  they  are  more  likely  to  snoosed  in 
making  a  serious  breach  in  onr  defenses. 

A  system  of  morals  carries  in  itself  no  moral  dynamic, 
no  propelling  force,  no  regenocating  power.  Neither  is 
morality  oo^tenstve  with  religion,  ^wever  wa  answer 
the  question,  Waa  tiu  tenfihing  of  Ocmfuoins  and  Uih  Teih 
essentially  different  from  the  teaching  ot  flu  Ckwpel? 
there  remain  the  far  more  vital  questions :  Did  tfaese^ 
teachers  enable  men  to  attain  the  ideal  they  set  before  them  ? 
Did  they  bring  them  into  a  right  relation  not  only  to  their 
fellow-men,  but  to  t^eir  Qod  ?  To  both  questions  Oonfa- 
oios  himself  constantly  and  dolefully  replies  in  the  nega- 
tive. Yet  it  is  tha»  two  questions  which  are  quietly 
evaded  or  kept  in  the  background,  while  our  attention  is 
oaUed  to  tike  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the  Chinese 
ethioal  code  with  the  contents  of  the  law  of  Christ.  Here, 
e.g.,  ia  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  telling  attempt  to 
level  np  all  r^igions  to  ooa  platform  that  has  been  made : 

"  Children  of  meni  Uie  unseen  Power,  whose  ^e 

For  ever  doth  aooompany  mankind. 

Hath  look'd  on  no  religion  soomtnllr 

That  man  did  ever  flAd.        (*  r^r^rs  I  £> 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  Ic 
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"  WMoh  has  not  taogfat  mflk  wills  how  maoh  they  can  ? 
^nUoh  lias  not  bU'n  on  tho  diy  hoart  like  laln  t 
Whioh  has  not  oiled  to  sank  self-weary  man, 
Thoa  must  be  bom  ag^n  ? 

"  Chlldxen  of  meml  not  that  your  age  exoal 
In  pride  of  lite  the  agea  of  your  aires, 
But  that  you  think  clear,  feel  deep,  bear  tnilt  well, 

The  friend  of  man  desires." 

Bat  if  ttiere  be  a  biend  of  man,  there  is  one  thing  ho  must 
men  eaiDeBtly  desire,  and  that  ia,  the  personal  recognition 
and  lore  of  ttie  chQdimi  of  man.  And  it  is  idle  to  msasoie 
any  mere  system  of  morality  with  the  lel^on  of  Ohrist  in 
this  lespeot  It  is  in  this  religion  we  meet  God  as  4e 
meet  Him  nowhere  else,  and  so  reoeire  that  link  to  what  is 
higher  than  oarselTes,  without  which  knowledge  of  onr  dnty 
to  one  another  always  becomes  inoperatiTe.  Totheqnestion, 
On  morality  exist  without  religion  ?  the  histoty  of  Ohimt 
giw  a  totoad  and  nnmistakaUe  answer. 

Bat  if  the  sprand  fiaatnm  of  religion  is  that  it  brings  a 
penraal  element  into  moralify — ^if  Ohiiatianity  is  what  it 


if -ve  refased  to  see  in  ttie  idsloxy  of  China  poaitiTii 
its  tziaL  Erolntion  was  not  soientifloally  made  oat  b 
Chinese,  bnt  from  a  speenlatiTe  point  of  view  it  wi 
oepted.  The  existence  of  a  personal  Creator  was  nc 
nied  ;  it  was  merely  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  nnca 
ties,  Han  was  accepted  as  the  highest  known  manif  cet 
of  the  world-sonl  or  prodnotiTs  energies  of  natoro. 
ship  of  ancestors  was  the  sola  religion,  and  dnty  to 
was  the  only  duty.  In  (act,  faatnre  1^  feature  the  mi 
philosophy  was  represented  1^  the  sohoid  of  Ocmfi 
And  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  experiment  of  a  moralify 
out  any  higher  religion  than  filial  piely  ooald  ner 
made  in  more  farorable  oironmstanoea.  In  Qreeo 
moralists  were  not  canonized  ;  even  the  dramatiste, 
ential  and  didactic  as  they  were,  cannot  be  called  ati 
itatiTCw  But  the  teachings  of  Confucius  hare  beei 
2,000  years  accepted  as  canonical,  and  no  boy  has 
educated  without  having  his  mind  imbued  with  these  i 
ings.  Philosophy  had  a  chance  in  China  which  it  is  i 
like^  to  have  in  any  other  ooontty.   No  popolaticni 


OHuass  woasBiFmo  ms  toxbb  or  tscib  AXCtsrovM. 


iB  because  of  the  Person  it  reveals ;  il  it  owes  its  power  to 
the  personal  connection  established  between  men  and 
God ;  if  it  gives  a  motive  and  a  strength  to  as  twinging 
aD  oox  life  into  fellowship  with  Hun,  then  the  help  we  de- 
rive  from  onr  religion  wUl  -rary  preoisdy  with  onr  saooess 
in  introdnmng  this  personal  element  into  ont  own  lif&  A 
, hearty  Confudan  is  a  more  respectable  man  than  a  nominal 
Christian,  or  than  a  Christian  who  takes  to  do  with  his  reli- 
gion as  a  system  of  laws,  observances,  regulations  and  coun- 
sels, and  who  fails  to  find  in  it  the  means  of  entering  into 
fellowship  with  God,  and  a  love  that  is  stronger  and  more 
enlightening  than  all  law.  Like  many  more  of  his  words, 
these  of  the  great  Bichard  Hooker  are  worthy  of  letters  of 
gold :  **  Th^  that  lore  the  religion  they  i^ofoas  mi^  have 
failed  in  choice^  bat  yet  th^  are  sore  to  reap  what  benefit  tiie 
BBma  is  able  to  afford ;  whereas  the  beat  and  aoondest,  pro- 
feased  by  them  that  beer  it  not  the  like  aflbctlon,  yieldettt 
them  retaining  it  in  that  sort  no  benefit.** 

The  second  nee  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  Chi- 
nese moraliBts  is  of  a  kindred  natnre.  I  think  we  should 
be  neglecting  onr  advantage  in  living  so  late  in  the  world 


reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  itself  so  pasdvely  anc 
steadily  to  this  species  of  iaflaeno&  Nor  is  it  ored 
tlut  a  parer  non-Christian  system  of  ethics  wiQ  ever  be 
vised.  Yet  what  has  been  the  resnlt  i  Ask  any  man  * 
has  lived  in  China — read  the  narrativefl  of  the  most  im; 
tial  bavelen,  and  you  find  that  with  <me  vdoe  they 
nonnoe  the  Chinese  aa  among  the  most  immoral  of  pec 
They  do,  indeed,  possess  virtues,  and  virtues  of  a  subs 
tial  and  e£9cacious  kind.  They  set  an  example  to 
world  by  their  filial  piefy,  their  industry,  their  oonb 
ment  to  live  at  peace  with  neighboring  nation&  It 
been  urged  that  they  have  had  virtue  enough  to  prea 
them  as  a  prosperous  people  for  foor  Uiooaaod  jret 
and  Chinamen  who  have  visited  ns  are  ea  mnoh 
ished  that  we  should  oompaze  onr  mml  ccmditioni 
theirs,  as  we  are  astcmished  that  they  should  fancy  thi 
setves  on  a  level  witii  ns  in  the  ordinary  virtae&  TI 
are  points  whioh  must  be  left  to  other  inqnirers,  and  mi 
while  we  would  commend'  the  stndy  of  the  Chinese  U 
who  desire  a  practical  or  experimental  answer  to  soni 
the  questions  ^hi^^^  a^^ig  «»oiety. 
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THE  HOME-PULPIT. 

THE,  WORKING  CHURCH. 

A  SXBMOX  BT  THE  BEV.  FBSDEBICX  D.  FOVKB,  OF  TBK  CmBTlJUX  CBUBOH,  WASHIHaTOX,  D.  O 

"For  the  graeo  of  God  hath  appeued,  bringing  aalratlon  to  all  men  ;  Instrocting  ns,  to  the  Intent  that,  denying  nngodlinees 
and  worldly  lasts,  we  should  lire  soberly  and  rlghteoosly  and  godly  In  this  present  world  ;  looking  lor  the  blessed  hope  and 
appearing  of  the  glory  ol  onr  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesos  Christ ;  who  gave  Hlmaell  tor  us,  that  be  might  rsdeam  ns  from  all 
iofaiBl^,  ud  pmlfy  unto  Himself  a  peojde  tar  hto  own  poeseaslon,  zealous  of  good  works."—  Tirus  il.  il-lA. 


TiTcs  was  a  Greek.  He  was  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  proselyte 
of  justice,  bnt  a  heathen,  nntU  he  heard  the  Oospel 
preaohed  hj  Fanl.  He  be«une  a  Ohrisiian,  an  eTaogelisf^ 
and  waa  intnuted  with  th«  oaie  ol  the  oharchcs  in  the 


■ZTBBIOB  or  TO  OBBUIUll  OHinOB,  WAnneTOH,  IhC. 

an  rAOi  8W. 


U«nd  of  Greta   On  hia  fifth  and  last  jonnwj,  Paul 
wiitM  him  this  Epistle^  inatmoting  hi*"  in  the  dntieaof  his 
offloe»  and  deriring  him  to  join  him  to  NioopoUa,  a  oitj  of 
Effirns,  whm  he  intended  spending  the  Winlw.  This 
l^ter  of  the  Apoatie  is  loll  of  wholesome  teaohing. 
Boandjr  oonld  there  be  fonnd  in  the  Seriptores  a  more 
noeOent  STstem  of  etiiios  than  is  contained  in  this  second 
ehapter.   Bead  it  oarefoUy.   Here  is  a  text-book  tor  the 
Chnstian  minister.   What  he  is  to  believe^  what  he  is  to 
pnotioe^  what  he  is  to  pnach,  is  here.   His  congregation 
is  even  divided  ont  b^oce  him,  the  old  and  yonn^  of  both 
wxei^  and  a  pUn  of  teaching,  with  reference  to  different 
^MOf^tUmaof  sooiefy.giTen.  ThedootEinetobepmehed, 
*e  dntiea  to  be  enjoined,  the  mottvea  to  be  tugad.  the 
^  to  be  kept  in  view,  all  are  h«eb   Here  the  Oodliead 
of  3mm  is  meet  solemnly  and  explicitly  stated.  The 
KiMt  Ood  onr  Savionr  Jesus  Olirist,  or,  as  the  new  Tersion 
zenders  it^  "Onr  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesos 
^^lirist»**iB  deohared.    He  who  is  the  great  God,  higher 
than  the  highest^  is  onr  Saviour  ;  be  who  is  our  Saviour 
^  the  great  God  I   Here  the  extent  and  tmiversality  of 
homan  redenqition  aze  made  manitoat   The  grace  of  this 
^  hath  shone  ont  upon  every  man.   None  are  paaaed 
^"i^  TminflTwnned,  nona  iiwfllnnilnatad,  ncme  without 
^  oflfac  of  Ufa  etenal  and  a  saffioieney  of  grace  to  qnal- 
ifylorthat  exalted  stata   Here  tiw  operation  of  divine 
S^XM  in  preparing  the  sonl  lor  glory  is  displayed  ;  deanih 
ug  frnn  all  nnrighteoosnees,  purifying  nnto  God  by  self- 
ptBial  and  by  hop^  and  making  men  fervent  and  abundant 
j^Koodworka  This  is  the  divine  system.  This  ia  worthy  of 
Ood.  Thia  is  mited  to  the  state  and  necessities  of  man. 
Xhia  demands  our  earnest,  daily,  prayerful  and  most  pro* 
<«>ad  attention. 
Of  the  doetdaa  ol  the  t«d^  notiee :  We  we  dedand  to 
ToL,  Z.  Hew  8.— 20. 


be  a  purchased  people.  The  price  of  onr  redemption  is 
•epreeented  as  paid  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  brings  ns  ont  of 
an  oppressive  and  dishonorable  serritade  and  makes  us  His 
peculiar  property  ;  and  thus  redeemed,  we  become  His  wil- 
ling Btfvaats,  attached  to  onr  llklaster,  esteeming  it  inex- 
iwessible  honor  to  serve  Him,  and  entering  with  all  heart- 
inesa,  warmth  and  zeal  upon  the  good  work  to  which  we 
are  called  under  the  Gospel  Who  now  are  those  ran- 
somed ?  The  Ghnroh.  Every  one  obedient  to  tiie  Gospel 
in  the  days  of  .the  Apoatlee  we  find  added  to  the  Ohnrch. 
No  one  outside  of  the  Church  was  r^^arded  as  in  a  saved 
stata  The  principle  of  unity,  of  co-operation,  was  of 
highest  importance  next  to  fldeli^  to  the  Apostles'  doc- 
trine. .  For  the  very  purpose  of  prosecuting  His  work  in 
the  earth  Christ  organized  the  Church,  and  to  the  Church 
thus  instituted,  organized  and  equipped,  and  laboring 
unitedly  for  the  prcnnotitm  ol  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  **the  Lord  added  day  by  day  those  that 
were  being  saved."  '*And  they  oontinned  steadfaatiy  in 
the  AposUes*  t*>**>h^*^g  and  IsllowBhip,  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  the  prayen'* 

The  work  of  the  Church  as  performed  in  that  day,  and 
as  it  has  always  been  done,  may  be  cTwssified  as  : 
L  A  work  of  Teaching. 
EL  A  work  of  Ingathering  ;  and 
in.  A  work  of  Training. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Apoetolio  Ohnssh  was  to  teach. 
'*  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disolplee  of  all  the  natitms, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Htdy  Spirit,  teaohing  them  to  ofaeorve  aU 
things  whatsoever  I  commanded  yoo."  **Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  pnaob  the  Gospel  to  the  whcde  creatiim." 


n>  Biv.  r.  D.  rowia. 


"  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  nnto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth."  "  For  nooing  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  the  world  thnmgh  its  wisdom  knew-^ot  God,  it  was 
Ood'a  good  ^eenn  thzoogl^itil^  bf(^lil@B@g(iJ» 
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preachmg  to  mto  them  that  beliere.'*  First  of  all,  in  the 
eetablishment  of  the  Ohuroh  Filter  itood  op  in  Jenuutlam 
*nd  cried,  "  Ye  men  of  iBrael,  hear  these  words,**  and  he 
inreaebed  ante  them  Jesus.  Thiu  were  the  Jews  moved  to 
Moept  Ohriat  And  Oorneliiu,  the  first  gentile  oonTert, 
vaa  eommanded  to  send  for  Peter,  vho  ahonld  tell  him 
vcoda  wherebj  he  idioiild  be  saved ;  and  Peter  sptAa  nnto 
him  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  tp  aU  that  were  in  bis 
hoas&  Thus  also  the  Gentiles  were  brought  to  the  salva- 
tion  of  JesoB.  The  mrly  Ohriatians.  "daily  in  the  tem- 
ple and  in  every  honse,  ceased  not  to  teaoh  and  to  preach 
Jeens  Ohrist,"  and  they  that  were  scattered  ftbroed  through 
perseontion  "  were  everywhere  preaching  the  Word.* 
Prophets,  Apostles,  Oitrist,  and  all  disciples  of  Ohrist, 
were  teachers.  Fait^oame  by  bearing.  The  call  was :  "In- 
cline thine  ear  and  ocuhennfco  Me ;  hear,  and  thy  seal  shall 
livft**  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hesr,  let  him  hear."  And 
uU  the  forty  wiitars  of  the  Soriptnrea  and  thonsands  of 
homble  doers  of  the  Word  preached  to  mankind.  The 
word  of  tmth  uttered  by  inspiration  through  these  men 
is  ours  in  the  Bible.  Here  we  have  Moses,  speaking  in 
ancient  and  legal  style ;  David,  intensely  human  and  per- 
sonal and  songful ;  Isaiah,  brilliant  and  boming ;  Solo- 
mon, sapient  and  wideseeing ;  Ezekiel,  oracular ;  Jeremiab, 
tearful ;  Job,  dramatic ;  Peter,  bold,  msscuUoe ;  John, 
tender^  heavenly;  Paul,  logical,  forensic,  parenthetic, 
argnmentative,  philosophical— all  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
Ood  to  deolaie  the  truth  of  Ood,  yet  gUttw  and  shine  and 
glow  and  Ulnmioe  all  ages  and  spirits.  And  in  the  same 
old  way  as  the  Master  mid  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  like 
a  sower  who  went  forth  to  sow,  so  we  must  go  forth  and 
sow.  In  the  same  old  way  the  Word  is  the  seed  sown.  In 
the  same  old  way  some  seed  falls  on  the  roadway,  and  some 
uu  stouy  ground,  and  some  among  thorns,  and  yet  other  in 
^ood  soil,  bringing  forth  thirly,  sixty  and  an  hundred  fold. 
In  the  same  old  way  men  are  bom  again,  not  of  oormptible 
seed,  but  inoormptible,  the  Wwd  of  Qod  that  Uveth  and 
iibideth  forevor ;  and  in  the  same  old  w^r  men  bring  fwth 
fruit  and  have  their  frnit  nnto  holiness,  and  in  the  end 
eternal  life.  And  this  work  of  teaching  is  to  be  done  by 
all  the  Ohnreh  ;  not  by  the  preacher  alone,  nor  the  old 
and  experienced  Ohristians  alone,  nor  by  the  skilled  and 
ednoated  men  and  women  alone,  bnt  the  whole  Ohuroh, 
polpit  and  pew  alike,  is  called  to  this  work,  every  one 
uocording  to  the  measure  of  knowledge  and  faith  that  is  in 
him.  The  Gospel  must  be  preached,  and  we  are  the  men 
and  w<nnen  called  of  God  and  chosen  of  God  and  eom- 
manded of  God,  in  word  and  deed  and  power,  in  ohnroh 
and  school  and  home  and  shop  and  street,  to  eveiy  man, 
in  every  place  and  in  every  way,  to  proclaim  it  to  the 
world. 

Now  that  God  has  given  the  Word  to  be  preached,  and 
faoilitiei  for  its  delivery  to  the  world,  the  next  work  is  the 
ingathering.  In  all  purity,  simplicity,  grandeur,  poten- 
tiality, and  sptrit-convinoing  might  the  Gospel  was  given 
through  the  Spirit  on  Penteoost,  and  the  work  of  ingather- 
ing began.  Three  thonsaud  souls  were  the  fruits  of  the 
first  sermon,  five  thonssnd  of  the  next*  and  the  W<»d  of 
the  Lord  increased  and  the  number  ot  disciples  mnltiidied 
greatly.  Cor  work  also  is  to  gather  in  the  peoi^  to  the 
salvation  of  Ohrist  We  must  bring  them  into  our  ohurohes 
to  hear  the  Word,  into  oar  Sunday-schools,  into  onr  mis- 
sions, into  our  prayer-meetings.  We  are  not  to  fold  onr 
blinds  in  idle,  selfish  content,  and  be  satisfied  if  we  are  in 
ttia  house  of  God  and  in  the  favor  of  G«d.  We  are  not 
to  go  farther,  and  even  keep  ourselves  spaxt  from  the 
Church  of  Ohrist,  and  ourselves  wait  to  be  invited,  and 
u^ed,  and  persuaded,  and  importuned,  and  houeyed,  and 
lo^ed  after  oontinually  befm  we  can  attend  to  the  dntiee 


of  the  oopartnership.  Suppose  that  all  members  of  the 
body  of  Ohrist  had  to  be  thus  treated,  what  would  become 
of  the  Ohuroh  f  Suppose  that  men  in  a  human  basic  est 
firm  had  to  be  thus  manipulated,  how  long  before  tb^ 
would  be  dn^ped  out  of  the  firm  and  out  off  fnm  its 
benefits?  The  love  of  our  fdlow  moi,  the  krf^ iqiprMi* 
ationof  our  Gospel  ^ivilegss^  the  sense  irf  oUIgatioaaDd 
responsibility  to  our  L(»d,  should  oooslniii  us  without 
any  superadded  human  influenoe  to  labor  to  Ising  tboss 
not  OhriatianB  in  our  families,  in  onr  sooi^,  in  our  bos- 
inees  cirolei^  and  even  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  ta 
the  Ohnroh  and  to  Ohrist 

We  talk  sometimes  of  the  Gospel  being  free^  and  sit  in 
onr  seats  and  think  if  the  people  do  not  choose  to  come 
they  may  stay  away,  and  suppose  we  have  discharged  onr 
duty  ^rhacL  we  have  |«OTided  the  sanctnaiy  and  the  ordi- 
nanoes  and  the  ^naohing  (tf  the  Goi^eL  Did  Ohrist  work 
that  way  ?  Does  not  the  Lord  require  us  in  the  psraUe 
to  go  out  and  oonstrain  Ihem  to  oome  in  t  Did  not  the 
Apostles  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach,  and  the  diaoi[dea 
scatter  abroad,  everywhere  preaching  tbe  Wwd?  And 
will  not  the  world  condemn  us  in  onr  selfishnoes,  and  men 
feel  that  we  are  not  sincere  in  our  profearions  of  love  to 
God  and  to  our  neighbor,  and  think  onr  religwn  a  mock- 
ery' and  a  sham  ?  Is  not  the  Ohnreh  organized  for  this 
very  purpose  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  irreligions 
wolrld  a  combined  and  vigcnous  effort  to  turn  the  king- 
doins  of  this  woild  into  Hw  kingdom  trf  our  Lord  and  His 
Ohristt 

We  talk  <rf  personal  Influence  sometimes  as  il  it  woe  s 
sin.  We  say,  "Let  men  oome  of  their  own  aooord.  Per 
sonal  influenoe  makes  oonverts  to  men.  We  want  men 
converted  to  Ohrist"  Good,  in  a  sense ;  but  acting  entirely 
upon  such  a  basis  of  reasoning,  you  will  never  oonvett  a 
sottl  to  Christ*  Did  not  Christ  bring  to  bear  His  posoul 
inflnenee  upon  men,  the  woman  at  the  well,  the  Jewish 
senator  that  counseled  with  Him  by  night  t  Did  not  the 
AposUas  exwt  their  personal  influenoe  with  men  1  Uu 
fiery,  impetuous  earnestness  of  Feter ;  the  iaodaam, 
sympathy  snd  CiiriBtianMke  gentleness  and  love  of  John ; 
the  eloquenoe  and  argumoit  and  magnetism  of  Paul— van 
not  all  these  mighty  powers  for  Ohrist  ?  Did  not  Aqoila 
and  Prisoilla  labor  with  Apollos,  Philip  with  tbe  Etbiopisn 
ennuoh,  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa  and  Fends  and  XTrhaiw, 
Apdles,  Bufua  and  dozens  of  others  whom  Tmnl  mcntioUk 
help  and  labor  in  hia  meetings,  and  Penl  himself  bseoos 
sll  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  save  eome  f  Do  we 
not  owe  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  human  instramsatsl- 
itiea— human  oare  preserving  the  manuscripts,  hmnsB 
intelleots  tnmskting  them  from  Hebrew  and  Greek  into 
onr  own  language,  human  hands  setting  the  typ^  Undii^ 
the  volumes  and  distributing  the  Word,  and  human  voioea 
proclaiming  the  counsel  of  God  to  the  people  f  Does  act 
God  work  through  human  instrumentalities,  through  man  f 
And  is  not  the  oall  to  us  as  men  to  exert  our  personal  gifts, 
talents,  influenoe  and  labor  to  win  men  to  CQirist  T  Ohrist 
is  the  nltimato  end.  We  are  bnt  the  poor  means  used  by 
God  for  the  aeoompliahmMit  4^  Hia  puipoeaii  Nov,  onr 
means  of  ingathering  are  abundant  Twioe  on  the  Locd's 
Day  we  nasemhie  to  pnolaim  the  Word.  Wo  osn  Wag 
people  ben  meaning  and  evening:  We  oan  oftat  thsn 
seats.  If  strangers,  we  can  find  where  they  belong  sad 
gat  their  addressee  and  visit  them,  or  have  them  visitetL 
We  have  onr  Sunday-schools,  our  miasioD-Bohoola,  onr 
ptayeismeetdngs,  and  yoong  people's  meetings,  into  whieh 
we  may  gather  men,  women  and  childroi,  and  hsni  tban 
instraoted  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  have  offered  for  than 
the  prayers  of  God's  people.  We  have  opportonitiflB 
dming  the  week  to  Tia^|^^^i^j9l|)i,^«|^^  who  aie 
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tooMMd  tot  their  nlntion,  to  enlighten  thoee  who  we  • 
in  enor,  to  teliere  the  clestitate»  (o  pray  with  the  siok,  and 
lo  bottonhole  and  innte  itxangMs  and  triends  to  the 
ohniA.  Onr  ingathering  vork  ia  to  bring  them  first  to 
ktsandlheiitoOhriak  Oh,  we  want  to  eatoh  men  I  We 
mat  to  be  fishen  of  men  I  Wewant  tomakeoordraioiiea 
vaneot  loal-trapa  into  ^hich  we  may  entice  aonla  that 
nnder  within  onr  reaoh,  and  aeonre  them  for  Ghrist  and 
etonity  I 

ISnallj,  the  work  of  training  ia  a  most  essential  and  eon- 
tmnoni  labor  pertaining  to  the  Ohoroh  of  Christ  Teaoh- 
ing  eommonioates  ideas ;  training  forma  habita  Teaching 
impsrts  knowledge ;  training  deralopa  power.  Teaching 
eqdahia  tbeoi; ;  training  indicates  ptaoiioe-Hdiowa  how 
to  dix  As  in  teaohing  the  use  of  the  Tmoa  or  an  inabnr 
nmt,  the  art  of  writing  or  painting  <a  aonlptaxa,  [h»c- 
tioesod  example  are  essential  meana  of  progress,  so  in  nunal 
ud  religions  training.  The  provision  of  the  Bible,  of 
good  books,  of  the  ordinances,  of  preaohing,  of  repeated 
and  ladd  explanations  abont  faith,  virtue,  godliness, 
hcnesty,  integrity,  graiitude^  patieno^  temperance^  bro- 
thariy  kindness  and  lore,  is  not  enongb.  The  people 
mut  be  ihown  how  training  in  all  theae  ia  need!  aL  It  is 
not  enooeli  to  gather  children  into  a  acbooL  The  real  and 
Htiou  work  then  b^ins,  in  the  slow  and  aidnoos  prooees 
ol  edooatioD.  There  are  copy-books  to  be  blotted  and 
■latei  to  be  written  otct  and  over  again,  and  text-books  to 
ba  pued  orer  until  worn  and  well-nigh  illegible  ;  and  the 
psth  to  the  school  and  the  road  to  the  college  moat  be 
trod  orer  ten  thousand  time%  it  may  be,  before  the  boy 
ou  daim  his  master's  degree^  and  even  then  there  mast 
be  yasrs  of  training  before  he  stands  among  men  a  scholar 
aad  the  world  listens  to  his  deoisiona  And  the  boy  that 
■tambles,  that  apella  badly,  that  blots  his  copy,  that  looaiea 
Patagonia  in  Eorope  and  Oapetown  in  the  United  States, 
that  does  not  know  a  mmn  from  a  verb  or  a  decimal  from 
u  ioteger,  ia  not  therefore  to  be  tiirown  ont  of  the  sohool 
lad  omdemned  incompetent  He  is  the  very  boy  that 
needs  the  school,  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  the  enoonr- 
■SenHiit  and  hdp  of  his  fellow-pnpils — that  needs  train- 
iog,  education,  growth.  So  in  Obristian  life.  God  means 
to  tnin  His  people.  They  are  disoiples—leamers  in  the 
•duel  of  Ohrist  They  are  balwa  at  first,  that  moat  be 
Boaridnd  and  fed  and  cared  for  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
cans  for  her  well-nigh  helplaas  dhild.  **  Qtow  in  gtsce  " 
iatiHwssd.  "QiTedmgeiioe  t^  nuke  your  calling  and 
(tation  ann.**  "Oleaaae  yonnudf  from  all  fllthincos  of 
tfas  iesh  and  of  the  apiiit  and  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God."  **  Ohriat  abo  suffered  for  ns,  leaving  ns  an  ex- 
sapls  that  we  shonld  follow  in  His  steps."  "  Giving  all 
diHgano^  add  to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue^  know- 
Mgs;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance, 
patitMs ;  and  to  patience,  godliness ;  and  to  godliness, 
bntitsdy  kindness ;  and  to  broUwrly  kindness,  love." 
"Be  patient  therefore^  brethren,  onto  the  coming  of  the 
Locd.  Behold,  the  husbandman  waitefch  tot  the  precions 
hsilef  the  eartti  sad  hath  long  patience  for  it  untOhe 
nasbe  Um  early  and  the  latter  rain.  Be  ye  also  patirait ; 
«istitMA  your  heart,  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth 
nigh." 

Now,  for  this  work  of  training,  God  has  provided  abun- 
diot  neans.  While  there  is  but  one  book  in  the  Bible— 
the  Aeis  oi  the  Apostles— which  tells  men  how  to  come 
into  flie  kingdom  of  God,  there  are  twenty-one  books 
*ntten  for  our  gnitbmee  and  growth  in  knowledge  and 
Uth  and  fmitfolncas.  tn  the  Ohnroh  there  is  the  preaeh- 
iag  o!  th«  Wrad  for  the  edification  of  saints  as  well  as  the 
enrcniea  ei  tbmeiB.  The  Seriptares  given  by  iuspira* 
tin  of  Ood  waA  pwfltaUa  for  doefcriu^  for  reproof,  for 


correction,  for  inafaraotion  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  Ood  mi^  b«  perfect  thoroughly  famished  nuto  every 
good  wwk,  are  the  baaia  of  onr  teaohing,  and  the  lessons 
soni^t  to  be  drawn  from  God's  Word  are  to  supply  the 
elemente  of  food  necessary  to  growth  and  culture  in  Christ- 
ian lifsk  The  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  of  highest 
efBcIenoy  in  this  line  of  work.  As  io  Christian  baptism 
the  fsots  of  the  Gospel  are  presented  in  a  piotnxe  before 
us— the  death  of  Christ  symbolized  in  the  death  of  the 
sinner  to  sin.  His  burial  in  the  sinner's  burial  in  baptism, 
and  His  reanrreotion  in  the  sinner's  rising  to  walk  in  new- 
nesB  of  life— ao  the  Lmrd  teveala  Himself  in  a  special  manner 
in  the  breaking  of  bread  or  the  Iiord's  Supper.  No  greater 
power  to  keep  men  and  women  near  to  the  Lord,  to  endue 
them  wiflk  aomething  of  the  sympathy  and  might  of  the 
Cross,  and  to  give  proof  of  their  having  been  with  Jesus, 
can  be  found,  and  God  intended  this  to  be  a  special  means 
of  sanotification  and  advancement  in  the  beauty  and  faith 
of  the  Gospel 

The  Sunday-school  is  not  without  sovereign  virtue  in  this 
department  of  our  work.  The  Sunday-school  is  no  longer 
a  ragged  school,  nor  a  common  school ;  it  is  the  Bible 
school  of  the  Chnxoh,  and  into  it  ahoold  be  gathend  not 
only  all  the  children  of  tba  Ohnroh,  but  the  younger  mem- 
bers and  the  cdder  membera  as  weU.  If  you  eannot  learn 
from  others,  you  can  come  and  train  thoae  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  yourself.  We  want  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  Church,  and  especially  the  children  of  irreligious  par- 
ents and  such  as  are  witjiont  Church  assodatioua.  Here 
you  may  gather  in  your  own  material  and  train  it  in  your 
own  way  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Then  in  this  work  of  training,  the  prayer-meeting  is  not 
to  be  forgottoi.  Ttiis  should  be  one  of  the  moet  fruitful 
aonroes  of  blessing  and  help.  No  dearer  hour  in  the  week 
shoidd  there  be  for  us.  Ko  higher  means  of  development 
No  family  prayer  or  doaet  prayer  should  take  ila  plaoe. 
No  choicer  privilege  than  the  joj  of  meeting  with  brethren 
and  joining  our  prayers  with  the  pnyeri  oi  otiun  fn  the 
mercies  we  in  conunon  need. 

My  brethren,  how  have  we  treated  theae  variona  agencies 
granted  by  onr  God  to  fit  us  for  the  glory  of  His  presence  ? 
Have  we  availed  ourselves  of  them  so  that  we  oan  now  look 
bapk  and  say.  Tee,  th^  are  blessed  ?  Or  have  they  been 
iraated  on  us,  and  are  our  hearts  as  cold,  our  lives  as 
baami,  out  faith  aa  dull,  onr  light  aa  flittering  and  onr 
Bgidta  aa  far  from  God  as  before  we  subjected  onrselvoe  to 
this  training  ?  How  disastrous  this  neglect !  How  melan- 
choly tbia  cmidition  I 

Some  one  calls  the  things  kept  back  in  the  annual  reports 
of  our  churches  "withheld  statistics,"  and  thinks  the 
Church  would  be  startled  if  they  should  be  given.  For 
example,  if  the  preacher  should  read  :  Of  the  thirty  who 
have  joined  our  church  the  past  year,  I  find  that  five  of 
those  who  came  in  on  profession  of  faith  have  unmistak- 
ably fallen  into  formor  evil  ways,  while  of  those  reorived 
by  letter  three  were  oartainlj  ladcing  in  good  diaraetera 
in  the  ohutohea  lliey  left,  althoi^h  by  the  record  th^ 
ware  in  "good  standing  and  full  fellowship. "  One  of  oar 
leading  mnnberB  is  popularly  reported  to  have  swindled  a 
neighbor  outrageously  in  a  notorious  business  transactiou, 
and  we  have  lost  one  of  onr  prominent  brethren  by  bis 
transfer  to  the  jail  on  conviction  of  crime.  A  carefi^  ex- 
amination of  onr  record  has  convinced  me  that  fully  one- 
third  of  our  membership  can  be  counted  on  the  deadhead 
liat— tti«y  do  absolutely  nothing  in  the  line  of  Christian 
aelirity.  As  to  their  example,  tb^  are  not  bad  enough  to 
be  a  warning  to  the  outside  world,  nor  good  enough  to  be 
taken  as  a  pattern  by  anybody  in  or  out  y--Oar  benew^ent 
contributions  look  pretty  welt)l^il^9i^<a^^.iB>^l@n' 
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that  taUj  one- third  of  the  entire  unonnt  hu  been  given 
hj  haU-ft^ozan  persons,  and  that  of  the  other  mambers  of 
the  ohnroh  more  than  one-half  give  less  to  religions  oaoses 
than  they  paj  toward  pablio  amnsementB,  while  there  are 
not  a  few  families  who  give  more  for  peanuts  during  the 
year  than  they  pat  in  the  oontribntioo-box.  A  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  tobaooo  bills  of  the  congregation  is  three  times 
the  amount  giren  by  the  chozeh  to  Home  and  Foreign 


If  yoa're  anythlag  to  Iotq,  as  a  blessing  from  abore. 

Ldts  ft 

If  yoa've  anything  to.gtve,  that  another's  Joy  may  llvs, 

aiTs  It 

If  soma  hollow  creed  you  'doubt,  tho'  the  whole  worid  hoo 
and  shout, 

Doobt 

It  yon  Icnow  what  toroh  to  ligtat,  guiding  others  in  the  nlj 

Light 


IHTBIIOE  OF  THB  CHBI3TIAK  CHURCH,  WASmsOTOS,  D.  C. 

Miaaionfl  combined.  Some  fifty  of  onr  members 
would  not  know  the  church  was  in  existence  but 
for  the  advertisement  in  the  Saturday  papers  and 
the  occasional  calls  ot  the  pastor ;  and  perhaps 
fifty  more  speak  of  it  as  "your  church"  and 
"those  people,"  instead  of  *'ours"  and  "us," 
Christ's  and  mine. 

Might  not  such  a  supplemental  report  be  made 
in  many  a  church  to  tho  annual  showing,  which 
speaks  of  the  condition  of  things  as  "everyway 
encouraging"?  Are  God's  people  as  alive  as  they 
should  be  to  their  work  of  teaching,  ingathering 
and  training  for  Christ  and  heaven  ?  Are  we  care- 
ful of  ourselves,  careful  of  others,  careful  of 
Christ's  ?  Shall  we  enter  upon  a  new  service,  a 
new  life,  a  new  advance  Godward  and  etemit^- 
ward  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Six  months 
from  to-day  we  may  be  dead.  Everything  depends  upon 
immediate  aotion.  The  loss  of  a  day  may  be  the  loss  ot 
heaven  and  eternal  joy.  Begin  youz  new  oonseontion. 
O  weary  heart,  trembling  soal,  perishing  one^  oome  to 
Christ : 

"If  you've  any  task  to  do,  let  me  whisper,' friend,  to  you. 

Do  it 

II  you've  anything  to  say,  true  and  needed.  Tea  or  Kay, 

Say  It 


If  you've  any  debt  to  pay,  rest  yon  neither  night  nor  day, 
—  Paytt 
II  you've  any  joy  to  hold  near  your  heart,  l«et  It  grow  ooU 

Hold  It 

II  you've  any  grief  to  meet,  at  a  loving  Father's  feet, 

Veet  It 

If  yoa're  given  light  to  see  what  a  ohUd  of  God  should  be 

See  It 

Whether  life  be  bright  or  drear,  there's  a  message  ivm< 

and  olear  whispered  down  to  every  ear,  _ 

Hear  It. 


L»allch.een*s  Treacheiry. 
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In  econflation  irith  the  nnnon  bj  the  Bev.  Frederick 
D.  Power,  we  gire  his  portrait,  utd  exterior  and  interuur 
Tiflwi  of  the  flharoh  (Oampbellita)  of  whioh  he  ia  the  pea- 
tor,  and  at  which  Freaident  Oarfleld  ia  an  attendant,  being 
Kflommnniaant  of  that  denomination.  The  choreh  edifice 
ii  located  on  Ter- 
BMXit  Arenne,  bo- 
tvean  N  and  O 
Stneti,  north- 
wmtt  and  ia  a 
pliis  and  nnpre- 
teading  Irnme 
itraetaTeb  The 
dioroh  lot  faaa  a 
Inotage  of  eightj 
I««t,  and  the 
boilding,  whioh  ia 
about  forty  by 
Bxtj  feet,  with  a 
gilleryattheeaat 
eod,  ooonpiee  the 
Motae  of  the  lot 
The  obaiofa  Trill 
Beat  about  ionr 
knodred  peraona, 
l^Mooiigregation 
hu  it  in  contem- 
pbtionto  erect  • 
more  oommodi* 
on  edifice,  and 
bopea  to  raise 
£50^000  for  that 
pupoae  among 
miibeia  of  the 
OnqibaUito  de- 
MMioatkn  in  the 
Wot  and  elae- 
*k«a  TheBeT. 
f.  IK  Power  ia 
■boat  thirty 
jma  cf  age,  a 
tbnogUy  edn- 
<atid  dergyman, 
md  was  a  prof  ee- 
Ht  k  Bethany 
GoOagi^  Bethany, 
Weat  Ti^[inia, 
«b««dIedtothe 
ri*isli.  He  ia 
■hlMUtimutand 
MHft  one  of 
tha  iat  pnlpit 
orstors  at  the 
MptsL  Be  ia 
pttHj  belored 
^  people, 
B«  lias  ooenpied 
^  ptsaent  pe^ 


LALLOBBEIf'S  TKUCHnT.— '<  THS  aUILiTT  HAM  WAB  TBCnmSnUOE." 


which  ofEarad  of  making  himsdf  aoqnainted  with  tiie  feel- 
ings of  the  nobles.  Those  who  had  not  been  raised  to 
posts  of  honor  and  emoloment  in  the  State  were  diasatis- 
fled  and  ripe  tor  •  change  of  goTemment,  bnt  were  kept  in 
awe  by  the  large  majority  of  the  well-affected.  The  sore- 
reign,  fancrying  himself  seonre  in  the  affeotion  of  hia  snb- 
jeots,  took  no  care  to  sabdne  the  mnrmnringa  of  such 

as  he  considered 
nnworthy  of  the 
royal  patronage; 
he  had,  therefore, 
&  greater  nnmber 
of  enemies  than 
he  was  aware  of. 

I^lcheen'a  plot 
rapidly  advanoed 
toward  matority, 
and  he  at  length 
inrited  the  King 
to  an  entertain- 
ment Gheias-ood- 
Deen  aooeptedthe 
invitation.  Agha 
not  being  privy 
to  her  brother's 
treachery,  he  had 
taken  care  on 
that  day  to  re- 
move her  from 
the  house  on  some 
plausible  p  r  e  - 
tenae,  in  order 
that  she  might 
not  interfere  with 
the  execution  of 
hia  scheme.  It 
had  been  already 
arranged  that  she 
and  the .  Kiog 
ahould  be  mar- 
ried at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensu- 
ing year 

With  Gheias- 
cod  -  Deen  were 
also  mvited  his 
chief  Omrahs, 
who  were  all  much 
attached  to  bis 
person.  At  an 
early  hour  the 
royal  party  ar- 
rived, and  were 
welcomed  by  the 
slave  with  extrav- 
agant marka  of 
loyalty.  The 
nobles,  a  s  t  o  n  - 
iahed  at  the  splen- 
dor of  the  enter- 


tioa  siaoe  1876,  and  under  his  ministratioos  the  member- 
of  the  church  has  steadily  increased,  until  now  it 
aamban  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.   It  has  a  Sunday- 
•diool  numbering  three  hundred  scholars  and  teachers. 


ULLCHEEN'S  TREACHERY. 
LALuma,  a  prinoe  of  the  Deooan,  aspired  to  the 
™e  of  Oheias-ood-Deen.   He  took  every  opportunity 


tainment,  freely  expressed  their  lurprise  that  a  bondman 
should  posioas  so  much  wealth. 

"  Wealth,"  said  Laltoheen,  "  will  not  purohase  freedom, 
if  it  does  not  please  the  monarch  to  grant  it*' 

"  What  can  ocHupenaate  for  the  saorifloe  of  honest  serv- 
ices ?**  said  Gheias-ood-Deen,  with  a  condesoending  smile  ; 
*'  I  value  them  more.  lAllcheen,  than  your  gold." 

"Bnt  not  more  than  my  suter,  King,"  said  the  alav^ 
signifioanUy.  D,g,;„g^  K^OOglC 
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"M<s  so ;  all  ihingi  haw  their  prioe^  I  set  jom  lan- 
wm  high ;  7011  will,  therefbn^  value  joax  freedom  accord* 
ing  to  the  price  paid  tor  iL" 

The  gae»ta  plaoed  themselTOS  at  the  banquet  Every 
laxnry  vhioh  the  country  prodnoed  vaa  there  in  generoos 
profosion.  The  rarest  wine  sparkled  in  golden  ohaUeea, 
and  freemen  waited  upon  the  gaests  of  the  slave.  The 
wine  went  ronnd,  and  the  King,  anticipating  the  joy  of 
soon  being  pxeeented  to  the  beaatif nl*  Agha,  drank  UberaUy 
of  the  enlivening  beverage.   Ha  began  to  be  exhilarated. 

Naoleh  girla  were  into>ditoed*to  heighten  Uie  pleasures 
of  tbs  entertaiiiment ;  they  awam  through  the  mazes  of  the 
dance  with  a  light  floating  motion,  tinkling  the  silver 
bells  which  hung  from  their  delicately  small  wrists  and 
anklee,  waving  tbeii^  arms  with  a  grace! ol  undulation  that 
gave  exquisite  elegance  to  the  curving  motions  of  their 
bodies ;  every  now  and  then  throwing  their  long  vails 
over  their  faces,  and  peeping  through  them  with  eyes  that 
might  have  kindled  a  ray  of  admiiatioa  evMi  tinder  tiie 
tab  of  Diogenes. 

Tba  guests  b^an  to  express  their  ddight  1^  loud  aoola* 
uations,  and  it  had  already  become  evident  that  the  sova- 
zflign  was  considerably  dated  if  ihe  wine  he  had  taken. 
LallcheoQ  bad  been  cautious  in  keeping  himself  perfectly 
calm.   He  drank  but  sparingly,  and  was,  therefore,  in  a 


oonditifm  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the  state  of 
gueata  When  he  considered  the  favcnrable  moment '. 
arrind  for  the  oonsnmmation  of  his  vengeanee^  he  o 
mauded  the  Nautoh  girls  to  retire. 

Most  of  the  g^estl^  «x^tted  by  wine,  and  nnauiqiicicn 
evil  conseqoenoee,  wandered  away.  When  tiia  gueets 
retired,  the  traitor  led  his  sovereign  respectful^  to 
ottoman,  seated  him,  and  began  to  arrest  his  attentkw 
extravagant  moomioms  upon  the  beauty  of  hie  sfa 
Oheias-ood-Deen  listened  with  evident  deUg^t^  aw 
length  expressed  himself  impatient  to  be  introdoead  to 
idol  of  his  love.  lAlloheen  Uien  filled  a  goblat  of  dni( 
wine  and  approached  the  monarch ;  but  he  wh  enddi 
confronted  by  the  fakeer  Shumsood,  whom  all  rove 
Dashing  the  goblet  from  hia  hand,  the  holy  man  wai 
him  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  exposed  his  treaohei 
the  king. 

The  guilty  man  was  thunderstmok.  The  alarm  spr 
the  guasta  came  hurrying  in.  The  traitor  sought  aafial 
the  feet  of  the  benefactor  whose  life  he  had  sought 

But  Agha,  hearing  her  Iwothmr's  danger,  mabed  ii 
save  him,  and  the  King's  afifootion  for  her  proved  atroi 
than  his  sense  of  justioa.   He  banlahed  the  traitw, 
with  him  banished  wine,  saying,  "The  King  who  mi 
himself  a  slave  is  unfit  to  reign." 


HARD   PLACES   IN   THE  BIBLE. 

BX   THB    BBV.  OBULIS    F.  DsIMB,  IiL.Do 

t  AHT  auMUons  on  texts  nur  be  sent  to  tb*  Mllor  tt  ttw  Imnux  ^^n^mm.  Houst  orltlelsia  Is  tavtwd,  siul  oonttlbutloas  «C  f 
ot  othen,  in  ngud  to  texts  ftlresdr  tUsomsed  0*  othsr  porHons  <tf  Uw  Holr  aortptniss.  Tb^  wlU  M  tormrtsd  M  Db  Deems  tot 
In  tills  depsrtmeat.—  Kd,  Soinui  HAiuxun.] 


H&uam  UL  9, 8. "  He  Is  like  a  rellasr^  lira  and  Uke  toller's  soap ; 
and  He  shall  sit  as  a  refluar  and  purifler  of  sUtoe." 

In  the  second  verse  the  Messiah  is  likened  to  the  refiner's 
fire;  in  the  third  verse  He  is  likened  to  the  refiner  himselt 

The  word  translated  "  soap  "  does  not  signify  the  article 
which  is  now  called  by  that  name ;  soap  vas  not  known  in 
the  days  of  Malaohi.  It  means  rather  what  we  oaU  "  lye." 
It  WW  wat«  impregnated  with  the  alkali  drawn  i^rom  the 
ashes  of  the  vegetable  known  as  salt-wort. 

"He  shall  sit**  is  not  merely  pictorial,  "to  make  the 
figure  more  striking."  It  is  the  poeition  which  the  refiner 
muti  occupy,  because  the  process  of  purification  is  often 
protracted  and  must  almost  be  watched  with  unbroken 
attention. 

Recently  a  few  htdies  in  DnbUn,  who  are  accustomed  to 
meet  and  read  the  Scriptures  and  converse  upon  the  topics 
suggested,  were  readmg  this  third  chapter  of  Mahtohi, 
when  <me  of  them  observed,  "  There  is  something  remark- 
able in  the  expression  in  the  third  verse :  ■  He  shall  sit  as 
a  refiner  and  purifier  of  sUver.' " 

They  agreed  that  possibly  it  migl^  be  so,  and  one  of 
the  ladies  promised  to  call  on  a  silversmith,  and  report  to 
them  what  he  said  on  the  Bubjeet  She  went  aooordingly, 
and  without  telling  the  object  of  her  errand,  begged  to 
know  from  him  the  process  of  refining  silver,  which  he 
described  to  her.  **Bnt»  sir,**  she  said,  **do  you  sit  while 
the  work  of  reflntng  is  going  on  ?"  "  Oh,  ye^  madam," 
replied  the  silversmith ;  "  I  must  sit  with  117  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  the  furnace,  f  w  if  the  Ume  neeessarj  fox  refining 
be  exceeded  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  sUver  is  sue  to  be 
injured."  At  cmce  she  saw  the  beauty,  and  the  comfort, 
too,  of  the  expression,  "He  ehall  sit  aa  a  refiner  and  puri- 
fier of  ailver." 

Ghrist  sees  it  needful  to  put  His  children  Into  the  fur- 


nace; but  lb  is  BBsted  by  the  side  of  it;  Hlseyeisstaa 
intoit  on  the  work  of  purifying  ;  and  His  wisdom  and  1 
are  both  engaged  in  the  best  manner  for  them.  T! 
trials  do  not  come  at  random ;  the  very  hairs  pf  thdr  1 
are  all  numbered. 

As  the  lady  was  leaving  the  shop,  the  silvetamith  cs 
her  back  and  aaid  he  had  still  further  to  mention,  tha 
only  knew  when  the  process  of  purifying  was  oomplatf 
seeing  liia  own  Imsga  reflected  in  the  silver.  BeanI 
figure  1  When  Christ  sees  Bin  own  image  in  His  peo 
His  wcork  of  purifying  is  aooomplished.  Then  He  ituta 
rwnoves  the  cmdhU  from  thejtra. 


XPBlsiiHS  It.  26.  "  Be  ye  aogry  and  shi  aoL'* 
This  passage  has  snggested.diJBoaUies  which  have  can 
res<»t  to  diven  explanations.   Some  hare  made  it  a  qi 
lion,  equivalent  to,  **Bffw  oan  ye  be  angry  withoni 
ningf*  But  tiiis  does  great  violence  to  the  otm^Qotl 
The  whole  oxpreasion  is  a  qnotatifm  of  Fnim  iv,  i, 
Hebrew  of  whieh  is  rendoted  into  Greek  in  tbeSeptusg 
from  which  Paul  made  the  quotation.   What  he  nn 
stood  the  Septuagint  to  mean,  he  must  have  meant  in 
quotation.    Moreover,  he  mnat  have  bdieved  that 
Oreek  of  the  Septuagint  was  a  fair  rendering  of  the  Hsb 
of  the  original  Scriptures.   Luther  renders  the  psssag 
the  Faalma  **  Be  sngiy  so  that  ye  sin  not,"  and  the  paa 
in  Ephesians  "  Be  angry  and  sin  not," 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  regard  the  first  impen 
as  a  oommand  enjidning  a  dut7>  1^  whole  emtaxt 
a  prohibitory  tone.  It  is  sin  and  on/y  tin  that  is  p^A 
ited.  But  all  anger  is  not  sm.  There  is  an  angtt  wl 
la  periectly  consistent  with  not  only  the  hoUneas  obt 
1  able  hf  man,  but  even  with  the  hoUnas%.  inhesent  in  C 


Peter  Stuyvesant, 
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TIm  rery  Hebrew  word  which  ooenn  in  Psalm  ir.  1  oo* 
I      <us  also  in  Isa.  xxviii  21,  deeoribing  the  anger  of  JehovaL. 

A  mtn  may  hare  the  apirit  of  Gbriat  and  yet  be  angry. 
,      In  Mark  iii  G  Jesus  "looked  ronnd  about  on  them  with 
I      »Dger,"  and  here  Is  used  the  nonn  which  is  the  ootmter- 
part  of  the  Terb  used  in  Epheaiiuis  ir.  26,  and  is  precisely 
tbe  wovd  tnudatod  "auger  "  in  Ephesians  It.  81. 

meaning  <A  Ute  Apoatla  seeaui  to  be  s  warning 
^liost  allowing  ottr  anger  to  degenerate  Into  something 
Bmfnl,  as  he  might  warn  ns  to  keep  onr  eating  from  degen- 
«rstlng  into  glattony,  and  onr  drinking  into  intemperance. 

lo  Epheeiana  vr.  81  is  the  injnnotion  :  "  Let  all  bitter- 
nan,  and  wrath,  and  co^er,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking, 
be  pat  away  from  yon,  wUh  alt  malice — and  be  ye  kind  one 
to  another.  **  Qere  plainly  all  malidoos  anger  is  forbid- 
dan — all  anger  inoonsistent  with  kindness.  There  is,  as 
ve  all  know,  an  anger  consistent  with  lore,  indeed  an 
anger  which  is  intensified  by  lore.  A  moat  f<mdly  beloTed 
diOd  may  do  that  which  angen  as  mors  tiun  ai^ihing 
aa  enemy  conld  do ;  bnt  that  anger  ia  not  maUcioas,  and 
does  not  destroy,  nay,  does  not  lessm  tiie  lore. 

When  nature  brings  ns  into  anger,  graoe  preserves  us 
from  dn.  Tbe  anger  which  is  cherished  until  it  sours  into 
maUetonaneas,  beoomee  a  sin ;  and  the  most  noble  auger 
may  be  so  corrupted  All  anger  that  proceeds  from  malioe 
isnnfaL   


JonLt.  ■■  That  was  the  tme  Light  wUoh  Ughtath  erery  man 
that  eometh  Into  the  world." 

J<An  waa  eontaasHng  hinuMlt  with  Jmiul  Th^  ware 
boa  "  ligihta,"  but  John  was  fha  Ulmminaled,  while  Jesns 
was  Uis  OuMiiKdtng,  Light 

The  word  which  is  translated  "  tme  *'  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood  as  at  all  iutimating  that  John  was  a  "  false  "  light, 
bat  it  means  that  something  can  be  affirmed  of  Jesns  as  a 
bgbt  whioh  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  other  Ug^i  in  the 
▼hole'  intdleotual  and  spiritual  uniTerse,  namely,  Uiat  He 
m  the  original  archetypal  Ligh^  which  kindled'  all 
lights,  so  ttutt  *'  every  man's  '*  light  is  derired  from  Jesos. 
Whererat  there  is  any  sj^tnal  iUominatioa,  whether  the 
man  know  anything  o(  the  f»*«fa>*«"*  of  Jeans  or  no^  that 
light  comas  from  Him. 

The  phrase  translated  "thai  oometh  into  the  world,"  is 
not  to  be  oonuected  with  "  man,"  bnt  with  "  Light"  That 
EnBghtener  of  Mankind  was  then  making  His  appearanoe. 
"TSow,  in  the  act  of  coming  into  the  world  is  that  Original 
Soorce  of  all  the  illnmination  whioh  the  race  of  men  en- 
Ha  who  lllnminates  every  man."  That  aeema  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Qteek  in  thia  passage. 


BoiuBSIx.  31.  "Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  olay,  ot  the 
same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor  and  anotber  onto 
dishonor." 

Te  cannot  e^qrress  onr  own  views  on  this  passage  better 
tina  has  been  done  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Howard  Oroeby  in  the 
Hbstflrta  MagoMina,  some  months  ago.  He  aays :  "This 
IsEtis  qnofted  by  many  as  ahowing  that  Ood  arbitrarily 
Bakes  some  men  for  heaven  and  others  for  helL  The 
whole  of  Ood's  Oospel  is  thus  set  aalda  He  wishea  all 
BMa  to  be  saved  (L  Tim.  IL  A).  He  does  not  wish  any  to 
ptifah(ILFetia9).  Ood  BO  loved  the  wrJtf  that  He 
gsfe  "Wa  only-batten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
ffim  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  (John  iiL 
IB).  He  sent  His  servants  to  preach  the  Oospel  to  every 
mtfKTs  (Hark  xvi  16).  Jesns  says  to  all,  "Come  unto 
ns"  (Matt  zi  28).  And  yet  some  would  have  this  one 
tet  hi  Bomana  ix.  21,  overthrow  the  whole  tenoc  of  the 
Ckapst,  aa  above  illustrated.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  imagine  a 
Ueexflgesfalurat 


"Let  ua  see  what  this  text  means.  The  simile  of  the 
potter  is  taken  from  Jer.  xviii  1-10 ;  and  we  must  go 
there,  if  we  would  see  the  Apostle's  meaning.  In  that  pas- 
sage the  Lord  saya  that  He,  aa  a  potter,  will  oast  away  the 
vessel  which  wa  marred  under  Bit  hands  and  make  a  new 
one— that  is.  He  will  set  aside  the  Jews  and  establish  a 
Gentile  Chnrch.  The  whole  argument  of  the  Apostle 
ooncema  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  from  b^ng  the  Obnroh 
of  Ood,  and  has  no  zeferaiee  to  individual  salvation.  He 
shows  that  Chid  narrowed  the  ohuroh  seed  in  Isaac  and  in 
Jaoob,  and  He  can  now  change  it  again  from  Israel  to  the 
Oentile  world  ;  that  there  was  no  obligation  to  keep  the 
line  of  ordinances  in  Abraham's  seed,  and  that  the  oondnct 
of  Israel,  in  rejecting  Ohriat,  had  made  it  neoessary  for 
Ood,  afto*  much  patient  endurance  (v.  22),  to  cast  o£F  la- 
rael  and  form  a  new  Ohuroh.  In  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment He  answers  the  objection  that  Ood  was  nnrighteoun, 
by  showing  (vs.  14-18)  that  to  Moses,  who  was  obedient.  Ha 
showed  mercy,  and  Pharaoh,  vko  wot  nMHous,  He  hard- 
ened (by  letting  him  harden  himself.  He  distributes  His 
mercy  and  His  wrath  as  He  will ;  bnt  BiM  will  la  inter- 
preted aa  distinguishing  between  the  obedient  and  disobe- 
dient The  potter  is  referred  to,  not  as  from  the  flntt 
ordaining  a  man  to  dishonor,  bnt  as  devoting  a  bad  man  to 
dishonor.  The  figure  cannot  be  pressed.  The  vessels,  in. 
the  making,  have  a  power  to  resist  the  potter.  The  Jews 
resisted  Ood's  grace  when  He  would  have  made  them  to 
honor,  and  therefore  He  made  them  to  dishonor.  That  is 
all  this  text  teaches.  To  read  it  wiUurat  regarding  the 
AposQe's  argomont  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  ohaptws.  and 
withont  zegaiding  Jeramish's  nuanio^  from  whom  the 
allQsion  is  drawn,  is  to  wrest  Soriptora  and  make  a  most 
horrible  and  nnsoriptural  doctrine— a  doctrine  which, 
l<^cally  and  imperatively,  makes  God  the  anthor  of  sin. 


PaiAOll  AJTUB  BTOBM. 

Fucil  It  la  only  a  promise 
Fulfllled  In  heaven  to  bet. 

Only  a  broken  rainbow 
Ov«  a  troubled  seal 

Oalml  there  waa  aoaroelya  murmar. 
When  the  night  U  sttmn  waa  o'er. 

Breathed  by  the  Ups  of  Ooeaa 
Along  the  wreek-strewn  shore. 

Winds  t  they  bad  sunk  to  a  whisper, 
Paaoe  waa  proolalmed  on  bigh. 

And  the  sky  smiled  to  the  ooeaa, 
And  the  ocean  to  the  sky. 

Olouds  1  ap  In  the  fields  ot  axure, 
Like  Socks  with  their  snowy  flaeoSk 

Feeding  In  pleasant  pu  tores, 
GattMred  and  stri^  la  peace. 

Wreoksl  by  the  storm  all  aoatterad 
Along  the  rook-bound  ooast. 

Food  for  the  flies  ot  Qie  Ashers, 
Up  by  lha  waves  were  tost 


Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  York. 

Ibvino,  in  his  "  Euiokerbocker's  History  of  New  York," 
made  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  the  colony  of  New  Neth- 
erland  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  it  is  difficidt  to  dispel  the 
idea  created  by  his  brilliant  hpimor. 

Tet  Stuyvesant  was  no  ordinary  man.  Oompared  to  the 
race  ot  EngUsb  governors,  who  for  a  century  swayed  the 
destinies  of  the  colony,  he  may  be  pdjed  reaUyi  great 
He  was  bom  in  HoUand  m^f^§^  ftyi^^^i^ts 
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I'eter  Stuyvesant. 


FBAOi  Arm  Roui^an  riam  811. 


of  his  native  land  ruled  on  the  sea,  and  her  oolonies  were 
lotmd  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  eniiohing  her  by  the  oom- 
meroe  they  created.  Holland  did  not  maintain  her  sn- 
premaoj  witiiont  a  strnggle.  Her  wan  were  freqnenL 
In  these  StnyTesant  took  an  actiTe  part,  and  while  defend- 
ing Ooraooa,  in  the  Weet  Indieo,  he  lort  a  1^. 


In  1617  he  wriTed  at  New  Amfltevdam  as  Direotor- . 
general  of  the  colony  on  the  Hndson.  He  aoon  establiihad 
order  vitiiin  the  seMement,  and  tamed  hie  ■Uantioa  to 
the  encroach  men  ta  of  hie  neighbora  On  Uie  east  the  Bn^- 
lishwete  preanng  cJoee  m  the  Detoh,  and  ercn  dfailfwiging 
them.  After  a  sharp  diplomatio  oonrnponAtim,  8^yv» 
Digitized  by  UO<2 
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MBft  finally,  in  1660,  anuged  •  line  of  partition  with  ^ 
conmiariciMia  of  New  mng^fwyi,  Baaneljr  bad  he  aBonrad 
the  eaalem  frcmtiet  when  a  new  trooble  aioae  at  tiie  eoath. 
The  Svedea  had  Btealthil;  made  Bottlementa  on  the  Dela- 
vire^  and  io  1651  oaptored  a  littie  Dntdi  fort  Stayreaant 
ntiaed  a  force  of  nearly  a  thoaeand  men,  and  aailing  oat  of 
New  Tork  Bay  in  wren  Teaaela,  with  the  meet  formidable 
Mrmament  that  had  erer  yet  left  tiie  harbor,  he  entered  the 
Dahnran^  and  orerthrew  Swedish  power  utterly,  again  an- 
Msing  fhe  teflxitory  oceiyned  l^them  to  the  Dutch  colony 
of  KawKetbariaad. 

With  eKtomal  enemiai  thoa  removed,  Stnyreaant  hoped 
to  role  hia  pronnoe  tranqnilly,  bnt  the  elective  legialatoree 
of  New  England  were  a  modd  the  Dntoh  wished  to  imitate. 
Stayreaant  reeiated,  bnt  the  people  grew  rextiTa 

In  1664:,  Gharlea  IL  of  England,  reviving  an  old  Eng- 
lish daim  to  the  colony,  granted  it  to  hia  brother  Jamee, 
Doke  vt  Yotk,  who  named  it  New  York.  An  expedition 
aent  ont  to  redpoe  it  appeared  in  New  York  Bay  in  Angnst, 
im,  Btoyveeant,  Uka  the  atont  old  aoldier  he  waa,  had 
10  idea  of  yielding,  and  trailed  hia  goaa  on  the  EnjBAiah 
ihipa ;  bat  the  diaaatiiiftotion  anumg  hfa  people  waa  atn»ig. 
These  waa  no  gallant  rally  to  np- 
bold  the  Orange  Blaoge  Hue,  the 
flag  <a  Holland.  Stay  veaant  stood 
akme ;  the  mnnieapality  of  the  ci(y 
ioriited  on  yielding,  and  the  <dd 
man,  de^ly  chagrined,  was  forced 
to  yield,  September  8d.  1664,  dos- 
ing withont  didwoov  hia  aeveoteoi 
yean*  managamoit  ot  the  eolony. 
He  went  to  Adland  to  give  an 
aoeonnt  of  hia  long  stewardship, 
•nd  his  ooniae  received  doe  com- 
mandatiou. 

He  had,  however,  grown  too 
nmeh  attadied  to  America  to  leave 
ft,  avoi  though  hia  last  days  had 
to  ha  passed  midar  a  f onign  flag. 
He  retained  to  tiie  oify,  which  now 
assnmed  the  name  <rf  New  Toife, 
and  lived  till  1682  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman  on  his  estate  or  bowery, 
then  far  ont  of  the  city,  though  it 
is  loDg  since  the  site  of  ohnrohes 
ud  dwdlings,  busy  stmes  and 
■hops,  Ubrariee  and  charitable  institutuma.  He  was  buried 
in  a  wilt,  and  still  lies  within  the  grounds  of  "  St  Mark's 
Ohmoh  in  the  Bowery,"  as  the  cbnrdi  ia  stjled,  retaining 
the  old  name  of  the  eatalsk  aa  doea  the  street  which  in  the 
dden  time  bd  to  it 

<3mmat  Stnyvesant  left  many  descendants,  and  daring 
the  last  two  oentories  the  family  has  ranked  among  the 
^  sod  wealthieBt  of  New  York  society. 


UNDERSTANDEST  THOU  WHAT  THOU  READEST? 

Ko  ncnna  is  more  familiar  to  ns  than  that  of  the  Ethi- 
opiu  noblanan  retoming  fnna  bis  worship  at  Jemsalem, 
nadbg  aloud,  (m  his  ehariot»  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Itisabi^OTyfnUof instmction.  Itspeaksofan 
'^■MstaesB  in  seddng  Ood— a  diUgenoe  in  the  use  of  light 
enea— an  exertion  and  self-devotion  in  acting  upon  the 
^*o^edge  of  duty— which  ia  an  example  for  aJl  time. 

it  speaks  too  of  the  reward  of  these  things :  how  the 
Bje  of  God  marks  snch  diUgenoe  and  snob  exertion  ;  how 
^  takes  eare  that  to  Um  that  hath,  more  shall  be  given ; 
W  He  aeada  instmetion  to  the  teachable,  guidance  to  the 


aa^iar,  lig^t  to  the  watcher,  and  enaUea  him  who  bnt  now 
was  puzzling  hopoleesly  ovor  the  dark  sayinga  of  a  inophet, 
to  lay  hdd  of  a  directing  dew  and  a  golding  hght  by 
which  he  may  reach  the  Savionr  Eimael^  and  go  <m  Ua 

way  rejoioing. 

The  Evangelist  Phili[^  guided  by  the  express  mission  of 
the  Hdy  Spirit,  approachea  the  diariot  of  the  Ethiopian 
stranger,  hears  him  reading  aloud,  as  he  journeys,  the  vol* 
ume  <tf  inspired  prophecy,  and  addreases  him  in  words  as 
grave  as  they  are  aigniftosat,  *'  Underatacdaet  then  what 
then  readest  V 

Let  the  same  question  now  aoond  in  our  hearts— in  ret 
essence  to  tiuit  completed  Book,  of  which  Philip  and  the 
Ethiopian  possessed  bat  one  half,  and  that  the  more  de- 
mentuy  and  the  less  Evangelical  half — and  let  it  say  to 
each  one  of  as,  not  for  an  answer  aloud,  but  for  an  answer 
to  oonscienee  and  to  the  heart-searching  Ood,  When  then 
openest  (as  all  Christians  open)  the  Book  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tore,  to  find  therein  a  lamp  to  thy  feet  and  a  light  to  thy 
path,  "  Understandest  thon  what  thon  readest  f ' 

I  fear  there  must  be,  for  some  of  us— what  was  needless 
for  the  devoot  EauqE)ian— an  earlier  and  more  elanentsry 
question  still,  *'Beadeatthon  r*  In 
how  many  a  nominally  Ohristian 
home  is  tbo  Bible  unread  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  I  left  unopened,  . 
unregarded,  on  the  shdf  or  the 
table  I  a7«d  [so  to  say)  adunce^  as 
an  enemy  uid  aa  intnder,  nor 
o«na  to  benefit  or  to  comfort^  oome 
rather  to  torment  us  before  the 
time  1  Some  who  pray  read  not : 
how  many,  alas  I  neiUier  pray  nor 
read.  Conscieooea  are  sensitive 
upon  this  Bul^ect  You  might 
bring  in  vain  many  tentative 
diarges  against  a  oongregation  or 
agaiust  its  members;  yon  mig^t 
draw  your  bow  at  a  venture^  tryiAg 
one  by  me  the  arrows  of  ronon- 
atranoe  and  oooviotion  upon  a  sick 
man,  dyiim  and  unawakened  be- 
fore yon,  and  nime  ahonld  pierce 
and  nooe  should  hit :  but  this,  I 
think,  might  almost  be  depended 
npoD,  to  hit  at  least  if  it  pierced 
not :  Was  the  Book  of  God  your  study  and  your  meditation  ? 
Did  yon  daily  read,  daily  mark  it  ?  Was  it  your  companion 
by  choice,  was  it  even  your  monitor  by  duty  ?  Too  often 
day  dawned  and  night  darkened  upon  yon— yon  rose  and 
you  rested— yon  had  time  for  work,  time  for  food,  time  fte 
exercise,  time  for  sooiely— bnt  no  time  for  the  Bible ;  no 
time  to  give  to  the  study  (rf  that  reoord  of  Bevelation 
which  yet  you  profesaed  to  recdre  as  your  ttH«,  to  irast 
as  your  guide,  to  look  to  as  your  hope.  Who  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  be  seen  or  to  be  heard,  like  this 
Ethiopian,  reading  hia  Bible  as  he  took  his  journey  ?  And 
is  that  shame  itself  a  good  sign — a  sign  of  a  depth  of  rev- 
erence which  cannot  bear  to  be  intmded  upon,  of  a  sin- 
oeri^  which  dreads  to  be  overrated  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather 
a  o(HifesBi<m  of  n^^Ieot  and  ungodliness,  beshfol  about  re- 
ligi<m  in  public  jnst  beoansa  it  does  despite  to  Ood  in 
secret  ?  Hie  qoesticoi,  **  Beadest  thou  V*  mnst  go  befcne 
the  question,  **  Understandest  thou  ?** 

Bat  indeed  the  two  questions  are  not  wholly  separate 
and  disoonneoted.  Many  read  not  beoanse  th^  under^ 
stand  not  They  have  tried  many  timee  to  become  inter- 
ested in  the  Bible^  and  bihira  haa  made  them  doae  it 
And  certainly  many  nndei^^^^  (e^^of^^^ 
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XJnderstandost  Thou  what  Thou  Readest  ? 


noL  Tbaj  giva  iheiiuelTas  no  ohuuM  of  nndentanding — 
they  do  not  eren  md. 

What  ia  it  then  to  "  nnderstand  "  the  Soriptaree  t  We 
may'dutiDgiiiBh  tvo  things  in  it  There  is  an  nndentand- 
ing of  the  mind,  and  there  is  also  an  nndentanding  of  the 
heMt 

Some  parta  of  the  Bible  are  diffionlt  of  explanation. 
There  are  paaaages  in  the  Prophets— passages  also  in  the 
EpisUes— whioh  even  learned  men  eannot  agree  upon, 
vbioh  the  nnedooated  oannot  enn  gneas  at  Allnaions  to 
ohsonre  oroDts  in  bistcwy,  to  mannen  and  cnatoms  long 
ofaHdets^  to  natural  fefttnzea  now  losti  Or  geographioal  ar- 
xangaments  now  obliterated ;  and,  <Ht  the  other  hand* 
nnnsoa!  ezjUMssions  or  abstnise  a^nunents  inch  as  only 
Boholars  oan  inTestigate,  theologians  disonss,  or  logioians 
nnraTel :  these  things,  and  othen  like  them,  make  the 
nndentanding  of  a  considerable  part  of  Holy  Soriptnre 
as  difiSonlt  to  the  mind,  as  its  deepest  meaning  mnst  erer 
be  inaccessible  to  the  natural  heart  of  man.  In  theee  re- 
flects, it  may  almost  be  aaid  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
KUe^  as  tho  Fniphet  Isaiah  sajs  of  the  fi^on  of  OoA 
when  it  oame  of  to  His  peoplfl^  "  It  is  beoome  as  the 
words  of  a  book  thai  is  smled,  which  men  delirer  to  <me 
that  is  learned,  saying.  Bead  this,  I  pray  thee :  and  he 
saith,  I  oannot ;  for  it  Is  sealed :  and  the  Book  ia  ddtrered 
to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying,  Bead  this,  I  pray  thee ; 
and  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned." 

Bat  even  whore  the  interpretation  is  certain,  eren  where 
the  sensQ  is  plain,  still  it  cannot  be  nndentood— nothing 
can  be  nndentood — without  atndy.  It  is  here  that  men 
deooin  themselvea.  They  ttiaay  that  the  Bible  is  the  one 
book  in  the  world  whibh  needa  no  labor.  Host  painful  is 
it,  moat  aArontin^^  to  Christian  people,  to  hear  man  of 
Ui6  wcnid  fling  abroad  hasty,  snperflqial,  summary  judg- 
ments upon  rerelation  and  doctrine,  without  so  much  aa 
the  pretense  of  having  studied  or  refleoted  or  pondered. 
"  Erery  one  knows  that Every  one  can  jadge  of  that " 
•—is  the  bmgnsge,  acaroely  Tailed,  upon  Ood'a  truth  and 
Ood's  iospiration,  on  the  lips  of  men  who  would  think  it 
monstrous  for  eonunon  sens^  apart  from  hmg  htbor,  thus 
to  pronounce  upon  aa  art*  a  histtary,  or  a  soienoe^  It  any 
one  is  to  be  abl«  to  answer  "Tea"  to  iha  qneetion,  **Un- 
deratandeat  thou  iriiat  thon  raadast"  fn  the  Bible?  he 
mnat  at  least  have  diligently  taad  and  earnestly  stodied, 
in  all  its  parti;  the  things  written  therein. 

And  let  me  say— lest  anything  before  spoken  aa  to  the 
difficnlties  of  the  Bible  should  be  made  into  a  discourage- 
ment or  a  stumUing-block  tp  any— that  even  a  poor 
person,  even  an  ignorant  person,  eren  a  young  ohild,  will 
find  page  after  page  of  God's  Holy  Word  clear  and  explain 
itself  befora  him  aa  he  dwells  upon  it  in  patient,  eameat 
atndy.  I  spaak  now  eren  of  the  nnderstanding  of  it  by 
tha  mind.  Just  as  :Uw  wisest  of  men  oan  know  notiung 
of  the  BlUa  without  atndy,  so  the  hnmUest  of  men  can 
know  mnch,  can  knowmoet,  of  the  Bible— even  as  a  matter 
of  nndentanding  —  by  study.  "Thon  hast  hid  these 
things"  even  intellectually,  "from  the  wise  and  prudent^ 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  How  often,  how 
often,  do  we  And  that  true  I 

And  how  much  mcwe  often,  when  we  come  to  the  second 
part  of  nndentanding— which  ia  Uiat  of  the  heart !  We 
oan  all  see  that  what  the  BiUa  q>eaks  to  in  na,  is  not 
tha  mind,  only  or  ahiafly,  bat  the  heart  A  person  might 
hava  read  all  of  it  many  times  over— mi^t  have  read  it  in 
the  Greek,  and  read  it  in  the  Hebrew— mi^t  luvo  read  it 
with  all  the  notes  of  all  the  oommentaton,  and  with  the 
added  help  of  all  the  travels  and  all  the  histories  which 
could  throw  light  upon  its  allusions  and  upon  its  refer- 
anoes— and  yet  know  nothing  of  it  for  hit  soul's  health. 


The  aoppooition  ia  indeed  vnnatoral ;  fn  who  woold  eara 
tiins  to  know  the  Biblflk  U  haoarednotforathiDgyskbe> 
ymd— for  tha  knowledge  of  it  as  caning  to  him  iIm  vaf 
of  salvation  7  But  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  an  distinot 
and  mnst  be  spoken  of  in  th^  distinotness. 
What  then  is  it  to  nnderstand  with  the  heart  t 
This  Ethiopian  did  not  yet  nndanstand  the  Seriptnm; 
because  he  had  not  yet  found  in  them  Jesus.  He  wm  still 
asking,  "  Of  whom  apeaketh  the  prophet  thia"—  this  about 
the  sheep  led  to  the  alaughter,  and  the  lamb  dumb  balm 
liis  ahearar^a  humiliation  whidi  deprived  of  jnsUe^  aad 
a  life  talun  hj  violanoa  from  tha  aarUi— "of  whoa  apeak- 
eth tha  i«ophet  this  t  of  Hif«— if,  cit  of  oome  otlier  man  V 
And  it  was  when  **ntiUp  opened  liis  month,  and,  begin- 
ning at  the  same  Soripture,  preached  unto  him  Jesu^" 
that  he  flrat  "nndentood,"  in  the  true  aense,  the  thing 
that  he  read. 

Even  so  was  it  with  the  disciples  after  the  rCsuneotion. 
when  One  greater  than  an  Evangelist  at  last "  opened  their 
undmtanding  tiut  they  might  understand  the  Sorlptnm." 
II  was  by  making  fham  aee  in  Uie  law  of  Hoses,  and  in 
the  Fropheta,  and  in  tha  BBalma,  tha  thinga  oonoenung 
Himself. 

Thns,  then,  no  man  really  understands  the  BlUe  until  h« 
finds  Christ  in  it  "The  testimony  of  Jeena  ia  the  ^lirit 
of  prophecy."  It  is  not  only  in  one  ohaptcr  of  tbe 
Prophet  Isaiah,  it  is  all  through  the  Old  Testament  Serip- 
tures,  that  God  is  testifying  of  His  Son.  The  Iaw  testi- 
fied of  Him.  The  moral  law,  revealing  to  man  his  sb- 
fulness,  and  making  him  eiy  out  for  toigiTeuess  to  On* 
who  is  all-holy.  The  oeremonial  law,  as  tlta  EpWIe  to 
ttia  HebrewB  teaohea  ns;  1^  preflgnring  an  open  wi^  into 
tlu  Divine  ^eemioek  through  tiia  booing  and  sanetifytDg 
blood  <A  Jeans.  How  mmsk  mora  as  tha  raraaliog  light 
cleared  and  brightened,  till  it  became  in  the  prophetioal 
Soriptnrea  almost  a  Gospel — disclosing  more  and  more  of 
the  work  and  of  the  gloiy  of  Him  that  should  oome— of 
man'a  uttor  need,  and  of  God's  boundless  men^— that  ao 
there  might  be  no  lack  of  signs  by  which  men  (when  Ha 
came)  might  reoognisa  th^  Savionr,  and  no  dimness  or 
dullness  of  hope  for  thoae  wlto  must  go  to  their  pavaa 
befcffoEBa  appearing. 

-  And  perhaps  we  think  that  there  oan  be  no  donht  >n 
{Joepd  times,  as  to  onr  thna  nndentanding  the  Sariptana 
We  know  that  they  are  full  of  Christ  The  very  fint  n» 
made  of  them  for  us  in  childhood  waa  to  teach  us  out  of 
them  the  advent  and  the  ministry,  tha  life  and  the  death, 
of  Jesus.  And  the  chief  object  of  our  ever  opening  the 
Bible  for  onrselvea  has  been  this — that  in  some  olondj  md 
dark  day,  of  anxiety  or  of  bereavement,  we  might  And 
somethiog  about  Him  to  calm  onr  feari^  and  to  si^  to  the 
tempest  of  our  souls,  "Feaoe,  be  still  1"  And  yet  there 
is  no  donU  that  the  nndentanding  of  Scriptua  with  ttM 
heart  ia  araa  mora  rare  (if  It  be  possible)  than  tiia  indai^ 
standing  of  it  with  the  mind.  Wa  see  Christ,  it  m^,be, 
in  the  Soriptnrea  ;  but  do  we  go  on  to  seek  Him,  by  their 
help,  aa  the  light  of  life,  and  the  andior  of  the  aonl,  and 
the  propitiation  for  personal  ain,  and  the  eonroe  and  in- 
spirer  of  an  individual  holiness  t  *'  Search  the  Scriptntes, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life— and  they  aie 
they  which  testify  of  me— and  yat  ye  will  not  oome  to  me 
tliat  ye  might  have  Ufa"  Ah  1  it  is  heia  that  wa  eome 
abort.  We  see  that  Christ  is  in  tha  BiUa:  butwadoaot 
go  to  Him,  wa  do  not  oall  Him  in,  wa  do  not  for  mnelves 
seek  nor  aearoh  n<»  aee  Bim  theia  I  And  this  Isst  is  the 
nndentanding  of  the  heart  This  laat  is  the  thing  which 
enables  a  man  to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  when  the  qaea- 
tion  is  pnt  to  him,  apart  by  Umaelf,  "  Undaistandest 

thou  what  thou  readest  ?" 
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It  renuiiu  then  to  aak,  Whj  not  ?  and  to  ask  also^  Hov  ? 
The  two  qoMtions  nuy  be  oomUned  in  one  tciaf  and  oU»> 
ing  inqniiy.  For,  if  m  beoome  oonBcioos  ot  thtt  nutm 
wby  w«  tmdezataod  not,  ahall  alao  ba  Instnicted  at  flie 
mm»  tima  how  wo  may  understand. 

^d  hereh  flnt  of  all,  I  need  not  fear  to  aaar  posiliTttly 
tbal^  in  thii  as  in  erery  instanoe^  we  have  not  became  we 
aak  not  not  as  a  form,  but  with  deep,  earnest  tmth, 
we  alwB/s  prajed  oar  OhnrcU's  Oolleot  before  we  read  the 
Bible — asking  Qod  to  give  as  grace  so  to  read  as  that  we 
might  embrace  and  hold  fast  Obrist— that  would  be  a  safe 
and  a  sure  step  toward  the  *'  nnderstanding "  spoken  oL 
How  much  more  if  we  made  it  a  matter  of  dailj  prayer  that 
Ood  would  be  pleased  to  open  onr  nndentandings  and 
prqiare  onr  hearts  to  r^ceiTe  Christ  into  them  as  our  one 
Dirine  rest  and  peaoe  and  jo/ 1  Bul^  aa  it  is,  we  read  the 
Bible,  when  we  do  read  it,  as  il  it  ooold  ot  itself  do  for  u» 
the  thing  which  we  want :  as  if  the  printed  page  ooold 
enter  the  sool,  and  work  there  by  matter  what  is  from  first 
to  laat  a* work  of  spirit ;  as  if  the  mere  passing  of  the  eyo 
orar  the  lifeless  book  ooold  do  by  magio  that  offloe  of  en- 
lightenment and  salvation  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
deputes  to  nothing  and  to  no  one.  If  we  woold  nnder- 
•tand  what  we  read,  we  most  read  in  Ood's  presence  what 
God  has  revealed :  an  earnest  and  solemn  act  of  self-pre- 
aantation  to  Him  for  ioslmiotion  must  pieoede  arery  read- 
ing—and  the  thooght.  "I  am  here  before  Ood  as  His 
diild  and  His  disciple,"  most  go  along  with  the  reading — 
and  ttie  prayer  for  the  implanting  of  what  has  been  taught, 
and  for  its  carrying  oat  with  as  into  life,  must  oloae  the 
reading— or  we  shall  have  been  guilty  (little  as  we  may 
■nspeet  it)  of  forgettmg  God  in  His  gifts,  of  dispensing 
with  His  inward  teaohing  even  while  seeking  and  ooonpied 
in  the  outward. 

Next  to  this,  and  soaroely  second  even  to  this,  in  im> 
portaao^  I  would  phwe  the  consideration,  that  no  one  can 
km  ud  no  one  ma  profit  by  the  Bible,  unless  he  Is  sin- 
eanfy  deairons  to  Uto  the  life  which  God  approvea.  It  is  one 
pneUeal  fvoof— w<»rth  many  laborions  argoments— of  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scrlptore,  that  sinners  feel  toward  it 
just  as  they  feel  toward  God.    When  Adam  had  sinned, 
he  straightway  hid  himself  (it  is  written)  from  the  preeenoe 
of  the  Ijord  God  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.   And  so, 
if  a  man  is  cherishing  any  known  sio,  you  will  always  find 
him  hiding  himaelf  from  his  Bible.   Not  only  because  the 
Bible  It  a  religious  book.   He  will  take  up  'a  Ofarlstian 
hiogia^T^he  will  take  up  the  narratlTa  ot  a  Gbriitian's 
deathbed— be  will  take  up  a  Tolnme  of  lermons,  and  read 
without  repugnance  that  which  yet  reproves  and  condemns 
him :  he  will  not  take  op  his  Bible.   He  can  more  easily 
pn^  than  do  that   The  one  may  be  the  cry  ot  a  miserable 
divided  heart  in  the  ear  of  a  distant  God :  the  other  is 
like  God  ooming  to  him,  and  speaking  aloud  in  his  ear  the 
words  ot  oonfutation  and  jodgment;   The  man  who  ia  not 
■noerely  desiring  to  make  his  heart  dean  and  his  life  pore, 
via  nerer  understand-^  he  oan  help  it,  he  will  never 
Had  bin  Bible.   See,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
viya  toward  that  nnderstanding.    "  deanae  your  hands, 
ye  sinners ;  and  purify  yoor  hearts,  ye  doable-minded.** 
So  shall  yoa  approach  that  Book  which  has  so  much  of 
Qod,  so  much  of  Ohrist,  in  i^  not  with  dislike  or  repng- 
nsnoflh  but  with  love  and  reverence ;  and  so  shall  all  who 
read  it  draw  from  it  lessons— the  highest^  the  holiest  and 
most  vital  to  happiness,  both  in  this  world  and  ia  the  hen- 
after. 


"SAM  HOMB!  BAPB  HOME!" 

cHSmakstlittwstonBaoalm,  ss  that  fiiamvss  (ImcmC  anstUl* 
Tlua  ars  thv  fiad,  Iwoaue  tber  tM  stiUt  so  Be  brlaftUi  th«a  ta 
Mr  dMlrsd  baveB,"— SaUKerll.  M,  sa 

■  Ths  angry  storm,  the  shattered  sail. 

The  tempest-roat: 
Ihe  vessel  bound  'gainst  adverse  gale 

For  tar-off  Shore. 
The  «7  of  need,  the  Uladlng  spray, 

Tbe  elooded  tlgh^j  ■ 
The  algb,  the  "wishing  for  the  day." 

And  morning  U^it 

ATotoe  low-breathed  when  storm-winds  mve: 

Mow"Peao^bestlUl'* 
A  silent  oalm,  as  wind  and  wave 

That  Word  tolfllU 
A  Preeenoe  strong,  a  goldlng  Hand, 

No  Olood,  no  care: 
Deep,  woDdrons  visions  <fl  a  Land 

BzoeediDg  talv. 

New-gathering  mists;  a  bosh,  a  ory. 

The  breakers  past  I 
The  Haven  deep;  the  "  It  Is  11" 

At  last,  at  last  I 
And  long-lost  taoes;  songs  Divine, 

"Sate  Homel  Sate  Homel" 
And  angel-hymns, "  Arise  and  aUoe, 

ThyUght  Is  oomel" 


Tbvth  oannot  be  oonoealed.   She  will  burst  the  doors 
ol  bflr  imprieonmoit^  and  flash  hw  qilendors  on  the  world.  '  Isitin  tongn^  removed 


EMINENT  MEN  OF  GOO  AMONGST  MUSICIANS. 
Bx  TEB  Bit.  Bobibi  Shihdlzb. 

Umao  has  always  heli  a  deservedly  high  place  among 
hnman  attainments.  If  poetry  wss  designed  to  be  "a 
handmaid  to  religion,"  masio  is  her  twin  slater.  It  is. 
therefore^  almoet  impossible  to  write  about  music  and 
maddana  without  referring  to  the  makers  of  verse. 

The  fixBt  ooneerfc  of  eaored  music  of  whioh  we  read  was 
when  tha  creation  ot  the  universe  awoke  the  harmony  of 
the  heavenly  choirs ;  when  the  "  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gethw,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  In  like 
manner,  when  the  advent  ot  the  world's  Bedeemer  had 
been  annonnoed  bj  *'  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem,  the  vaolted  heavens  were  filled  with 
the  harmonious  voices  ot "  a  maltitode  ot  the  heavenly 
host,**  praising  God  In  str^s  whioh  have  never  oeased, 
and  whioh  shall  be  prolonged  down  the  eternal  ages. 

Dr.  Stabler,  organist  of  Si  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  ao- 
ooniplished  author  ot  a  aeriea  (A  aitioles  on  **The  Uusio  of 
the  Bible,"  cUasea  the  musio  ot  the  Bible  under  three 
heads — worship,  war,  and  social  interooorse. 

The  musiciana  with  whom  we  have  to  do  in  this  article 
wiU  be  chiefly  those  whose  compositions  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  aervice  of  song  in  the  hoose  of  the  Ijord.  and 
whose  produotiona  have  become  an  inheritsnoe  of  joy  in 
Christisn  famiUea  and  sohoob;  indeed,  wherever 
and  taste  and  any  degree  of  mosioal  talent  have  been 
blendwL 

The  oimgragaticmal  singing  which  characterized  the  wor- 
ship of  the  early  Ghristian  Obnroh,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued tor  ■evsral  guierations,  was  prohibited  in  the  foorth 
century.  It  had  become  deteriorated  by  contact  with 
Eooalar  and  heathen  productions,  as  in  the  oase  ot  the  Jew* 
ish  psalmody  in  Old  Teetament  times ;  and  what  little  life 
remained  was  stifled  when  the  Oounoil  ot  Laodioea  ordained 
that  the  singing  in  ohnrohes  should  be  done  by  the  oanona 
and  the  ohcdr; '  The  exdnsiai  of  singing  in  the  vemaoular, 
and  the  reetxi^n  in  all  the  services  of^the  Chureh  to  the 

ig^]gQ;@i^^noe 
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from  their  fltting  plaoe  in  sanctuary  vorahip,  and  Berred 
to  quench  aim  oat  entirely  the  flune  of  piety. 

Bat  the  ^aaeneas  of  the  darkness  of  these  ages  gave 
I^aoe  to  the  dawn  of  the  Beformation.  Martin  Luther 
sheared,  »  master  of  song  as  veil  as  a  doctor  of  ^heolt^. 
He  had  written  his  Theses,  he  had  begun  to  proclaim  the 
grsat  doettintt  of  jostiflciatiftn  bj  faith,  he  had  aonnded  the 
trumpet  of  war  witii  tiie  Bcnnaa  cnraptioiu.  Bat  his 
hymns  and  his  taoes  had  not  been  written.  One  day,  as 
he  sat  in  his  study  at  Wittenberg,  mach  depressed  in 
mind,  he  heard  a  street^Binger  singing  a  hynm.  The  notes 
and  the  words  deeply  affected  him— even  to  tears.  Fol- 
lowing the  tears  came  the  thought  that  the  new  doctrines 
might  be  spcead  by  means  of  pc^mlar  hynmology.  He 
set  to  work ;  he 
sdeotedhymna 
and  adapted 
mnaio,  and 
composed  some 
of  both  him- 
self, and  the 
Beformation 
was  sung  into 
the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

The  tune  and 
the  hymn 
which  bad  snoh 
an  effdot  on  the 
mind  of  the 
great  reformer 
were  oompoeed 
by  I^ul  Sper- 
atos,  a  Suabian 
noble,  one  of 
Luther's  eaiiy 
ooadjutorai 
had  been  oon- 
Terted  while 
attending  Lu- 
ther's lectures 
at  Wittenberg, 
and  he  became 
an  earnest 
preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  for 
which  he  was 
apprehended 
and  imprisoned 
in  a  dnngecm 
in  Uoravia,  and 
narrowly  es- 
caped martyrdom.  Of  the  tunes  and  hymns  of  Luther 
many  anecdotes  are  told.  Some  of  them  had  been  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  service  of  the  inrirate  chapel  of  Duke  Henry 
of  WolfenbatteL   A  priest  complained  of  the  innovation. 

"  What  hymns  are  th^  ?"  asked  tiie  duka 

"Hay  it  please  your  highness,'*  answered  the  priest. 
"tiMyaKBKiohaa  'A  mU  tmt  GoU  gmSdiff  ti^n*  (Othat 
the  Lord  would  gracious  be)." 

*'Hold  r  said  the  duke ;  "must  the  devil  then  graoioos 
be  ?  Whose  grace  are  we  to  seek,  if  not  that  of  God  only  V 

The  singing  of  the  hymns  continued. 

In  the  year  1529  a  Bomish  priest  was  preaching  at  Lu- 
beek.  As  he  was  oonclading,  two  boys  oommenoed 
Luther's  hymn.  "  O  God,  from  heaven  now  behold. "  The 
whde  asaemb^  took  up  tiie  stein,  and  the  priest  was 
alenoed ;  and  in  fntuze  if  any  of  the  priests  ventared 
to  inveigh  agaiask  the  dofltrinea  of  Luther,  Um  eoDgn- 
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gations  would  siog  one  of  Luther's  tones  and  drown  the 
{oiest's  voio& 

At  Heidelberg,  the  Elector,  who  was  favorable  to  the 
Beformation,  did  not  snppresa  the  saying  of  mass  so  soon 
as  the  people  wished,  as  he  feared  the  power  of  tiie  Em- 
peror, One  day,  just  as  the  priest  waa  about  to  begin  the 
servioe  at  the  high  altar,  awditary-vdoeled  off  themdody 
of  Baal  Bperatufr— the  one  that  so  aSiMted  Lnther.  as  mea- 
tiimed  above.  The  large  congregation  joined ;  the  Eleotor 
yielded  to  the  popular  demand,  and  mass  was  said  do  more. 

A  beggar  lad  was  onoe  singing  the  same  tuoe  and  hymn 
before  Luther's  door.  He  was  deeply  moved,  and,  taking 
out  of  his  pouch  his  last  crown-piece— a  crown  of  Bt 
Gec^e— he  said,  "Come  here,  my  St  George— the  Lord 

Christ  is  here"; 
and  he  gave  the 
piece  to  the 
boy,  asking 
him  to  afakg  it 
again.  When 
he  had  ended, 
Lnther  asked 
the  boy  wheie 
he  had  learned 
it.  "la  Prm- 
whereth^sing 
it  in  ehnroL" 
"It  is  a  voiee 
from  Ger- 
manyi^Mid  Ln- 
ther, and  thank- 
ed God  and 
took  ooonge. 

liother  had 
a  great  love  for 
ohildren,  and, 
in  oonneoliai 
with  George 
Bhaa,  he  pre* 
pared  and  pub- 
lished a  book  of 
epiritnal  songs 
for  children — 
the  first  child's 
hymn-book  the 
world  hid  seen. 
]&ny  of  the 
hymns  and 
tunes  were 
composed  hy 

must  of  neees- 

sity,"  said  he,  "maintain  music  in  sohoola.  A  Bchoolmafr 
ter  ought  to  have  akill  in  musio,  otiierwise  I  would  not 
regard  him.  Neither  ahonid  we  ordain  young  fellows  to 
the  o£Sce  of  preaching  except  they  have  been  well  exe^ 
cised  and  practiced  in  the  school  of  moaic," 

Oarlatadt  raised  ol^'eetitms  to  Lather's  book  for  diildren, 
onthe80ore<tf  hannoi^.  He  ui^ed  the  strange  aignmeDt 
that  as  there  are  but  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  bap- 
tism," BO  (here  ought  to  be  but  one  port  in  singing;  La- 
ther's reply  was  charaoteristio.  "  By  parity  of  reesonfaifc" 
he  nid,  "  Oarlatadt  ought  then  to  have  but  one  eye,  a» 
ear,  one  hand,  one  foot,  one  knife,  one  coat;  and  oan 
penny."  Luther's  tunes  were  very  popular  in  all  the  0«- 
man  States ;  Miles  Corerdale  and  other  English  refonnsn 
bron^t  them  into  Eng^d,  and  Frano  and  Oondimal  in- 
trodnoed  them  into  France.  Thc^;iQroQght  wmden  wber- 
aver  they  wen^  o^peoij^^i^^i^^^fe©^^©""  ^ 
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in  aaj  ooontzy  in  any  iLge,  miuioal  taleni  has  been  derel- 
oped.  In  mboat  a  oentaz7  and  a  half  from  the  Befwma- 
tioa  two  thoniand  ohonlee  bad  been  oompoMd ;  and  up  to 
the  pwant  time  mate  than  eighfy  thousand  German  hTidtui 
have  been  printed,  the  larger  book  of  the  Moravian  Bretb- 
na  oontainiiig  tluee  thoaaand  six  hnndred  and  sixteen 
hjmaM,  The  priests  hated  the  popular  morement  in  the 
diraetioD  of  eongtegational  psalmod/,  and  aald  tiut  Im* 
titer's  bTmns  and  tones  had  made  more  hoetiM  than  his 
■ffrmoDSL 

The  German  people  not  only  sang  his  melodies,  bnt 
there  roee  np  around  him  men  of  like  spirit  and  derotion, 
who,  having  reoeiTed  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation, 
ean^it  the  enthnsfaam  of  their  leader,  and  rolled  ont 
hjmos  and  tonee  which  still  lire,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  unfiamiliar  here  to-dqr. 

One  of  the  flist  of  these  was  Hans  Saohs,  Uie  shoemaker 
id  Nvrembei^,  bom  in  l^H.  His  father  was  an  earnest 
Christian  man,  and  used  to  set  his  bo/  on  his  knee  and 
teach  him  lessons  of  filial  obedienoe  and  the  fear  of  Ood. 
The  child  gave  eridenoe  of 
talant  and  of  good  disposi- 
tion^  and  his  father  sent 
him  to  the  Latin  sohool, 
ho^ng  to  make  him  a 
■wi^ftf— i.  The  boy  studied 
hard,  and  was  making  rapid 
pmgreas,  whoa  he  was  at- 
tasked  with  ferer.  When  at 
leogth  he  reoovered,  his 
{ttber'a  poverty  compelled 
his  being  boond  to  a  trade. 
The  father  was  a  tailor,  and 
Quia  beoame  a  shoemaker. 

Tbo  high  sohotd  of  the 
Meisteor  Singers  had  been 
fonnded  at  Ibyenee^  next 
to  whidi  came  NnrMnberg, 
and  then  Strasbnrg ;  and  in 
oooaeetiott  with  them  simi- 
lar  aoeietifla  were  formed  in 
wJH  the  citias  and  towns  of 
GemiamT. 

Thns  the  people  were  pre- 
psnd  to  lake  np  the  mnaio 
of  lather  and  his  ooadja- 
Uks,  and  waft  the  strains  on 

Inreese,  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  sooietiee  met, 
and  ilte  art  was  ooItiTsted,  and  the  style  of  both  ocnnposi- 
tion  and  singing  improved. 

At  the  age  of  twen^-two  Hans  Saohs  declared  himself  a 
Pntsatant,  and  he  consistently  maintained  the  cause  of 
eiaagaliflal  rdigion  the  whole  of  his  long  Ufa  He  has 
bsen  compared  to  Banyan,  and  also  to  Bums,  but  while 
his  namo  is  as  popnlar  in  Gormauy  to^y  as  that  of  the 
one  in  "BnglMwl  and  the  other  in  Scotland,  the  oomparison 
isaoaroely  fit,  Banyan  was  neUherpoet  nor  mnrioian, 
and  BO  one  claims  Boms  as  a  saint.  Of  all  the  mnaioal 
eoadjaton  of  Luther,  Saohs  must  be  reckoned  the  greatest. 
Ha  was  a  imly  great  man,  self-denying,  and  hnmble  and 
foB  of  bc^  ferror  and  faith,  and  the  Messing  that  attended 
Us  prodooiions  was  only  lees  than  that  which  rests  on  the 
great  Beformer's  sermons. 

The  Book  which  had  been  the  guide  of  his  youth,  the 
atnagft  of  his  Ufoh  the  fount  of  ia^ication  for  his  sonffi 
nd  Us  tanas,  «m  the  oomlort  of  his  old  aga  With  his 
■»w-whita  hair  and  flowing  beard,  and  the  well-bound 
BUe  opso  bsiors  bim,  h«  sat  all  day  at  the  table  on  which 
bt  bad  vxifcten  bb  nerer-dying  i^eoes,  oahnly  utiting, 
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like  another  Simeon,  till  his  eyes  shonM  see  God's  ssl- 
ration  in  that  neatness  and  fullness  ot  vision  vonohaafed 
within  the  vaiL  When  in  his  eighly-seoond  year,  the  mes- 
sage came,  and  he  passed  away  to  sing  before  the  throne 
of  God.  While  a  great  flood  of  water  was  spreading  derae- 
tation  all  around,  be  entend  into  the  joy  of  hia  Lord, 

No  ooontry  has  given  Inrth  to  so  many  distingoisbed 
musioiana  as  Gcnnany,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  ao  many 
in  whom  eminent  gifts  were  associated  with  exalted  piefy. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  mention  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  noted. 

One  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Luther  hj  the  Moravians, 
in  1522,  to  congratolata  him  on  his  oonTersion,  was  Michael 
WeisB^  joint  editor  with  Jcdiann  Horn  of  the  first  Mora- 
vian  hymn-book,  and  a  poet,  but  he  excelled  as  a  musi- 
cian. 

Other  memorable  names  of  saered  mnsiahuis  in  Ger> 
many  are  Hans  Kugelmann,  Gapell-meistei  to  the  Prince 
of  Fmsma,  about  1540 ;  Afolohior  Teschner,  Cantor  of  the 
Churob  of  the  "Manger  of  Christ,'*  at  Fianstadt,  in 

Sileda,  in  1613,  the  auth<w 
ot  the  expressive  melody  to 
Herbei^er's  beautiful  hymn, 
"Farewell,  hencefcHth  for 
erer,  all  emp^  woldly 
joys,"  whidi  is  still  popnhur 
in  Gennan  ohnrdies.  It 
may  be  mantioiied  that  its 
original  heading  ocmmiemOT- 
aies  a  great  deliverance  from 
a  Tisitatiim,  in  which  2,000 
people  died, at  Fraostadt  in 
harreet-time,  1618. 

Johann  Solu^  ivganist 
at  Hamboig  about  1640^  bad 
a  fine  gsnim^  and 

was  full  of  idigioaB  aenti- 
ment  He  produced  some  of 
the  finest  chorales  of  his 
time.  Johann  Oroger,  mnsio 
director  in  Berlin  about  the 
same  time,  was,  however,  a 
still  greater  master  of  the  art 
He  was  the  anthw  of  the 
malody  set  to  Binkart's 
hymn,  which  is  sang  in 
tbonniids  of  German  btmse. 
holds  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  announcing  the  death  of 
the  old  year  and  the  birth  of  the  new—"  Deck  thyself,  my 
soul,  with  gladness."  He  re-arranged  the  dhorale  oom- 
posed  by  the  Eleotress  Louisa  Henrietta,  for  bar  fine 
hymn,  "Jesus,  my  Bedeemer,  lives." 

One  of  the  grand  chorales  in  Mendelssohn's  "  St  Paul  '* 
is  by  George  Christiatt  Kenmark,  librarian  at  Wdmar, 
bom  in  162L  Other  names  are^ohann  Bndolphe  Able, 
a  senator  in  big  nativa  town,  Malbansen ;  Jdiann  Boaen- 
miiller,  musio  diieolor  at  Lsipsio ;  Jidiaan  Rudidbd,  or- 
ganic at  Vienna ;  and  Jdiaon  Anastaaina  IV^lingbaaaen, 
son-in-law  of  Franckeu 

A  story  is  told  of  SeTems  Gastorius,  cantor  at  Jena,  in 
1675,  that  he  was  sick,  and  his  friend  Samnel  Bodigast  a 
neighboring  pastor,  went  to  visit  him.  He  found  him 
mnoh  depressed,  and  wrote  a  hynm  to  comfort  him,  to 
which  Gastorius  composed  a  beantifol  and  expressive 
ohtnale,  not  nnknown  in  this  oonntry.   The  hymn  begins : 

"  The  will  of  Ood  alone  la  good,  f 
Most  Joat  His  wtU  sbldeth; 
To  Him  IwlU  myall  sobinlt,  ^^^T^ 
And  loUow  «iptc«bt«Ad«tk>0^  Lc 
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John  Sebostun  Baoh  wu  one  of  the  finest  mnrioel  ocoo- 
poeen  and  performers  whioh  the  last*  oentuy  joodnoed, 
and  the  gteateel  of  all  the  more  than  tStj  masloians  bear- 
ing his  familjname.  He  held  many  high  appt^tmoats^ 
and  in  1728  WM  diieolar  of  8b  Thomas's  Sobool,  Zjsipsio» 
in  the  opm  apiM  in  frtmt  of  whioh  stands  Us  mnuimenL 

It  bad  beea  vdl  for  Taaoe  and  Engbnd,  and  for  the 
vofk  of  ttie  Beformattou  in  both  eonntries,  if  th^  had 
possessed  some  great  hymn-vritera  like  Speratns  and 
Oeriiardt,  and  mnnoians  like  Luther,  Boohs  and  Orttger ; 
bat  Galvin  had  no  mnsieal  genius,  and  Bishop  Oovardale's 
*'Ooostly  Psalms  and  Spiritool  Scmgs"  mre  set  ehiefly 
to  Generan  mnsio.  ^e  earnest  jweaohing  of  the  English 
Beformers  had  no  fitting  acoompaniment  in  song.  Sacred 
themes,  howerer,  swelled  in  the  breast  of  the  peof^  and 
aing  did ;  lor  Bishop  Jewdl  aijt  it  ms  %  oommcm 
thing  for  thouand  people  to  be  singing  at  Fanl's 
Onm ;  bat  no  great  maater  of  Uw  art  arose  to  famish 
suitable  psalmody. 

Oftlrin  saw  the  need  of  introdnoiog  meMoal  psalmody 
into  the  Beformed  Ghnrohea  of  France,  and  to  his  infla- 
enoe  with  the  oonrtly  dement  Uarot  we  owe  the  first  met* 
rioal  Tusion  of  the  ^alms,  whioh  was  oompleted  by  Oal- 
Tin's  fxkski,  Tbeod<ffe  Beza,  the  Commentator,  and  set  to 
the  best  masio  they  oonld  find.  The  best  of  these  mnsi- 
oians  was  Gnillaame  EYana  Besides  adapting  some  of 
the  melodies  of  the  Latin  Ohnroh,  he  oomposed  som*  of 
his  own.  One  of  these,  oomposed  to  the  one  hundred  and 
11iir^4onrth  BMlm,  ia  the  tone  so  well  known— better  in 
England  and  Amexiea  than  tax  the  Continent— aa  "Old 
Hnndiedtb." 

CBande  Goadimel  was  said  to  have  been  the  best  masioian 
of  hia  day.  Els  wgi^ment— as  a  partner  in  a  mnsio 
ininting  establishment  In  Paris— to  harmonise  the  Psalter 
mnsich  lad  to  Us  otrnTersion  to  Protestantism.  He  perished 
In  the  naasaet*  of  **Blaok  Bartholomew."  He  was  at 
that  time  muio  direotor  at  I^oaa,  and  ms  an  obfsoft  of 
hatred  on  aoeoont  of  his  HngnewA  tones.  Hewwdragged 
from  his  howe^  ahamrfally  abased  In  the  streets,  tim  be- 
headed, and  his  body  oast  Into  the  Bhine— "Ibe  Hsr^ 
of  Protestant  Song,"  as  Dr.  Alien  observes. 

The  moTOment  whioh  prodneed  the  Beformation  in 
England  was  less  from  the  pec^le  and  more  from  the 
prinee  than  in  eitiier  Germany  or  Franoe ;  it  was  rather 
eooleaiaatioal  Vktai  popular,  and  its  songs  and  mosio  par- 
took o|  the  same  oharaeteristies.  There  were  several  oom- 
posers  who  distingnished  thmnaelTee  in  their  di^,  as  John 
Merbeoke.  Thomas  Barensoroft,  and  others ;  but  the  pabn 
must  be  given  to  Thomas  Tallin  a  gentleman  ot  the  Chapel 
Bc^al,  Windsor,  and  organist  nnder  four  sonreigns,  from 
Henry  VIH  to  Elizabeth.  He  is  rightly  oalled  "The 
father  of  English  saored  masio."  He  is  described  as  a 
pious  man,  and  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  that 
TaHis's  name  is  not  fonnd  in  oonneotioa  with  any  of  the 
lighter  kinds  of  musie  supports  this  olainu 

English  mnsioal  oomposers,  if  they  have  not  always 
been  of  the  highest  order,  have  been  very  nonunras.  Men 
pretending  to  no  great  gifts  have  sometimes  produoed 
tones  whioh  have  beeome  very  popular ;  suoh  as  "Coro- 
nation,'' written  in  179A  by  Isaao  Hdden  to  Edmnnd  Fov 
ronett's  hymn,  "All  hail  1  the  power  ot  Jesus*  nama"  It 
is  very  popular  in  America,  and,  as  tiie  writer  has  been 
informed  recently  by  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Holden,  re- 
siding in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
"  praying  regiment "  of  Massaohusetts  in  the  War  of  the 
Bebellion,  being  song  by  the  men  around  their  oamp-fires, 
in  their  marches,  and  when  hastening  to  the  deadly 
combat 

There  are  two  names  which  must  not  be  omitted  from 


this  paper.  The  one  is  that  of  tbe  Bev.  W.  H.  Havsrgal, 
M.A.  His  "Psaknody,"editedsinoehisdeathbyhislate 
excellent  daughter,  Frances  Bidloy  Havwgal,  is  a  noA 
f  tfil  of  interest.  His  first  published  mnsioal  ooaaposition 
was  a  setting  of  Btober's  hymn,  **Ftom  (hesnland's  ky 
Mountains^"  a  good  oompoaitkni,  tbongli  it  eaa  new  taka 
the plaeeflllKnrdilliBsan^ tune  totfaishynin.  Thopio- 
oeeds  amounted  to  £180,  which  he  devoted  to  the  Ohnrofa 
Missionary  Society.  He  gained  high  honors;  but  bs 
loved  his  wwk  of  {nroolaimlng  the  Qoepel  of  Jesus  Ohriit 
too  well  to  aooept  of  n  FxofsHonh^  of  Ifnsto  in  Oxford 
Universify. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  the  Bev.  Sir  Frederick  Arthur 
Gore  Onaeley,  Bart,,  who  was  bom  in  London,  Angait 
12th,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  Univmitr, 
when  he  graduated  K  A.  in  ISM,  U.A.  in  1840,  Uaa,  Bu 
in  I860,  and  Mas.  Doc  in  1864.  He  took  Holy  Orden. 
aerving.aa  a  oorate  in  London  from  1819  to  186L  Li  18S6 
he  was  ^>pointed  iweoentor  oi  "BemtotA  Oattiednl,  and  in 
1866  incumbent  of  St  Michael's,  Tenbury.  He  took  aa 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  St  ICchael's  OoUege, 
Tenbury,  over  which  he  presided  ss  warden,  for  the  eda- 
oation  of  boys  in  olasslos  and  choral  sii^ng;  When  Sir 
Heniy  B.  Bishop  died  in  1855,  Sir  F.  A.  Q.  Onselsy  wm 
appdnted  as  hia  saeoessor,  aa  Professw  of  HniieatOi- 
ftHrd,  the  position  de^ed  by  Canon  ^vergaL  Bs  is  As 
nath«  (tf  msny  aerrices  and  anthems,  and  two  enlorkia. 
He  has  also  puUished  several  ooUeotiona  of  ancieot  and 
modem  oathedral  musio,  beside  a  "  Treatise  on  Xbrmoay  " 
anda  "Treatise  on  Counterpoint  and  Fagaob**  both  in  1M9. 
In  oonjunction  with  Dr.  Monk,  he  edited  the  "Anfjieu 
Psalter  Chanty."  published  in  1672. 


CAIiM  8BA  AXTD  PBOSPSBOITS  VOrAOB. 

(Am  AMU) 

Brmmn  ealm  rules  o'er  the  oeaan. 

Without  rfp^  sleeps  Qis  sea; 
nought  bat  water  without  motion 
lOsn  the  snsmsu  round  Um  see. 

Not  a  puff  from  any  quartar, 

ftUl  and  moveless  as  the  grave; 

Cte^vrida  expanse  <^  water 
Not  m  ripple  nor  awave. 

The  elond-wreatfcs  are  parted. 

The  heaveos  are  deusr. 
AndAolus  loosens 

Um  wlad-boldlng  band : 
The  breeses  are  whistling. 

The  sailors  are  stirring, 
Oomo  quloUyl  move  qnloklyl 

Thewavo-ereets  are  twssflng, 
The  distance  grows  nsarsf, 

Lol  tbHO  Is  the  Isndl 


A  STORY  OF  DISFIAEU 

Test  say  that  the  large  bunch  of  hothouse  flow«s  whioh 
arrived  from  a  distenee  on  tiM  night  bebm  tha  iatmnt 
was  sent  by  a  fair  and  psneveting  enemy,  witikV^MnoU 
Lord  Beaoonsfldd  had  been  compelled  to  mrintaia  ascn- 
tinned  warfare  ever  since  he  waa  iltst  known  to  h«  h 
young  DisraelL  The  lady  was  youuf^  too,  at  that  tim^ 
and  very  fair;  Her  husband  was  Disraeli's  most  intimsts 
friend,  and  ahe  knew  that  his  advioe  had  alwsys  been  to 
fcHrago  marriage  in  conseqaenoe  of  her  w^knowo  hifi^ 
spirit  and  uncertain  temper.  Bat  ithat  man  in  love  ever 
listened  to  a  friend's  ag]^|^  3?kw^VFg^ 
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•taitad  for  thair  Oontinental  honeymoon  Moordmg  to  ow- 
tom.  On  their  refaum  DiBraeli  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  at 
the  beratifnl  mauion  he  had  hired  at  the  instigatioa  of 
kis  bride— «  honaa  far  beyond  the  means  he  then  had  at 
eemmmd  aa  a  beginner  in  the  literary  career  of  which  he 
llTBd  to  beoome  for  a  vhile  the  leading  atar. 

To  •  iilaae  obeerrer  like  Diaraeli,  it  wu  soon  easy  to 
peroaiTa  that  all  had  not  gone  quite  so  merry  as  the  mar^ 
riage-bella  vhioh  had  so  lately  chimed  for  the  wedding, 
and  by  degrees  tiie  great  author  unfolded  to  his  friend  a 
tale  of  woe  founded  on  facts  .of  temper  too  terriUe  to  re- 
bte^  to  which  Disradi  the  bachelor  ooald  see  no  remedy 
but  a  speedy  separation,  expressing  bis  oonriotion  that  his 
fiiend  had  fsUen  into.tnmble,  and  that  the  aofmerbeoonld 
manage  to  get  outol  it  the  better.  He  bade  him  lemem- 
bar  that  domestio  troubles  from  his  wife's  temper  would 
toon  deatn^  his  literary  talent,  and  that,  aftw  a  brilliant 
d^tnd,  he  would  sink  to  nothing,  and  that,  from  what  he 
had  already  heard,  he  shonld  think  that  there  would  be 
found  anfficient  motires  for  separation,  and  that  he  would 
aaaist  him  in  tiie  plea  by  erery  means  in  his  power.  "I 
ahaU  nerer  dare  to  propose  snch  a  step,"  moaned  the  hus- 
bsad  in  a  despairing  t<»ie.  *'Oh,  leave  hw  to  m« ;  let  me 
bdk  to  her,"  said  Dinadi,  otnifldentiy.  "I  have  never 
yat  boan  defeated  \jj  any  ^ornan.*' 

At  thia  moment  the  folding-doom  of  th«  drawing-room 
boxat  op0n  witti  wrath,  and  beff»a  the  speakers  stood  the 
anraged  wife  in  her  nightgown,  with  her  hair  disheveled 
and  ft  dangerous  fire  in  her  eyes.  The  room  adjoining  was 
her  bedroom.  She  had  heard  every  word  of  ib»  convex 
aatioii,  and  rushed  like  a  fnry  to  the  defmse  of  hat  do- 
mestio  hesrth.  Witii  a  shrill  battle>cry  she  rushed  upon 
the  enaajt  and  seising  the  trndk  of  the  chair  on  which  he 
vms  seated^  drew  it  from  under  him  as  the  moat  erpeditious 
way  of  inducing  him  to  obey  the  mute  sommons  to  depart. 
oalj  indicated  by  pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  door ; 
she  was  ^taflboated  with  tagfl^  and  oould  not  ntteraayUa- 
ble.  The  intruder,  on  his  side,  was  so  completely  over- 
come 1^  astonidunent,  that,  after  remaining  transfixed  for 
a  moment,  he  made  one  bound  toward  the  door,  and  van- 
isbed^  without  the  utterance  <rf  a  single  word. 


not  Love  at  tltaes  so  ooenpled 
F«c  tbae,  aa  tbon^  It  eared  tat  uom  beside  ? 

To  grast  and  small  ttklngs  Love  sUka  «aa  teseh, 
And  eaisa  tw  eaoh  as  i^aad  all  aa  eadi.  * 

Lots  found  ma  in  the  wDdecneeg  at  cost 
Ot  patstnl  qnesta,  when  I  mTseU  had  losb 

Love  on  Its  sboolders  joyfally  did  lay 
1^  vsa>rwtth  the  gnatasas  ol  ny  way. 

Love  UK  the  lamp^  and  aw^t  the  bouse  aU  lonnd, 
mi  tta  tost  moa«7  in  Oe  and  waa  found. 

Love  the  Klng^  Image  tliere  would  stamp  again, 
EOMsd  la  part,  and  soiled  with  mat  and  stain. 

Twaa  Lon  irtiose  4)ulA  and  svsr>wat«lifid 
The  waad'ret's  first  step  homeward  did  eepy. 

From  tts  own  wardrobe  Love  gave  word  to  bring 
What  things  I  needed— shoes,  and  robe^  and  ring. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA. 

BcBWMDCFOBn^  OM  of  tiie  resent  travders  vho^  like 
Uiingstone^  has  tried  andd  a  thousand  perils  from  a 
deadly  dlmat^  and  men  and  beasts  as  deadly,  to  lay  open 


to  the  eiviliaed  world  the  long'olosed  book  of  the  Heart  of 
Africa,  had  his  loores  of  advwtnrea. 
One  will  give  an  idea  of  many. 

The  traveler  was  in  the  country  of  the  Baggttras,  and 
poshing  on  toward  the  Peaks  of  NyematL 

"The  fourteenth  day  of  Jamnry  was  onr  flnt  nnlnoky 
one,  and  indirectly  through  my  own  fault  A  boat  had 
overtaken  na  in  tiie  mwnlng,  and  my  men,  wishing  to 
avail  themsdvas  of  the  opportunity,  asked  to  halt  As  the 
plaoe  was  of  abaolutely  no  interest  to  me,  I  made  them  go 
a  littie  further  on.  so  as  to  disembark  on  an  island  which 
offered  greater  attractiona,  to  my  eyes  at  least  Here  the 
accident  happened.  Mohamed  Amin,  one  of  my  two 
attendants,  inadvertently  stnmUed  upon  %  bnflUo  whidi 
was  taking  its  ease  in  the  tall  grasa.  None  of  nt  had  a 
suspiaion  ot  the  presenoe  of  any  wild  anlmalay  and  we 
were  all  utterly  unprepared.  But  the  buflUo  did  not 
relish  the  presumptuous  intmsion  on  his  sieotiL 

"To  give  one  bound  and  }yaxl  the  intradear  into  the  air 
was  the  work  of  a  aeoond. 

"The  next  moment  my  faithful  oompanion  lay  before 
me  senseless  and  bleeding ;  and,  with  tail  erect,  bellowing 
with  rage,  the  bnf^o  prepared  to  tram|de  him  down,  whoi, 
fortnnatdy,  the  attuition  of  the  l»ute  was,  for  tiie  first 
tim^  attraoted  to  oumdvea. 

"  There  we  stood  ailentiy  stating  at  the  seene^  aa  though 
petrified.  I  was  unarmed.  My  rifle,  whieh  Mohamed 
had  been  earrying.  hung  from  tiie  left  horn  of  the  furious 
oreature.  My  other  attendant  had  my  oarbinb ;  but, 
though  he  twice  tried  to  fire,  it  missed  both  times. 

"There  was  no  time  to  think.  We  had  to  act  My 
man  jerked  his  battle-hatchet  from  his  belt  and  hurled  it 
at  the  buffalo's  head.  It  was  full  twenty  paces,  but,  like 
the  red  men,  these  .Africans  hurl  their  tomahawka  skill- 
fully,  Hia  nerves  were  stout,  and  his  aim  true. 

"With  a  tremendous  leap,  the  animal  wpnag  intotba 
teeds,  erushing  Uie  atalka  with  his  immense  wdght  and 
foirly  making  the  ground  quiver;  Bellowing  and  mntteiing, 
but  still  leaping,  it  tore  away. 

*'  When  the  noise  ceased,  we  raised  Mohamed.  Sharp 
reeds  had  piOToed  his  ears,  pinning  him  to  the  ground  ; 
but,  fortunately,  none  of  his  injuries  were  very  sarioaa. 
Three  weeks  aet  him  up^  and  ten  dollars  paid  for  four 
teeth  lost  on  the  oooasifm,  and  made  him  supremely 
happy. 

"  We  took  care  not  to  diatnrb  any  more  sueh  gentry 
while  taking  thehr  xepon,  and  to  be  ready  to  talk  to  them, 
if  we  did." 


Jasx  Qbbx  SwissHKLH  ha8  ^ven  her  viem  on  the  Kew 
Testament  revinon.  She  "We  have  no  oanse  of 
alarm,  and  would  not  have,  if  the  revisers  had  found 
twenty  thousand  mistakes  instsad  of  ten.**  Finfte  antiiors, 
publishers,  printers,  proof-readers  and  presamen  are  all 
liable  to  err ;  but  **  He  who  created  ttiia  universe  and 
irrote  His  record  in  wheeling  orbs  of  light,  in  rocks  and 
trees,  in  the  teeming  life  of  earth  and  sea,  is  not  dependent 
on  steel  pens  and  steam  presses  for  existraoe  or  the  means 
of  making  ffimseU  known." 

Obb  of  the  oldest  Uving  Baptist  ministers  in  England  is 
about  to  retire  from  active  labor.  The  Bev.  W.  May,  of 
Bnrtou-Latimer,  has  intimated  his  intention  ot  resigning 
his  charge  and  the  ministry  altogether,  at  an  early  day. 
He  oommenoed  preaching  in  1829,  and  accepted  in  1812 
his  present  charge. 

Ab  industrious  person  baa  already  begun  to  oominle  a 
ooneordanoe  to  the  revised  New  Testament  The  book 
will  be  published  as  soon  a^jpitfj^y  (^OOg  le 
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THE  FATAL  VOW. 

A.  TALE   OF  THE  NORTH 

Uaohificekt  vas  that  raoa  of  men,  fhoea  wat-sona  of 
ihe  grand  old  Northland,  deaoendanta  o{  the  Tikioga  and 
Bcneikiu^  daiming  that  tbe  blood  of  ihe  goda  flowed 
fienjQ  in  their  fiery  Teins.  Tet  anperfioial,  popular  hiato 
riei;  in  their  aooonnts  of  thia  age,  inolnde  them  in  general 
terms  nnder  the  common  designation  of  "The  Danes." 

They  replnnged  the  nations  orer  whom  they  swept  into 
«uiti- barbae- 
um,reprodao> 
ing  in  time  the 
noUest  ele- 
menta  of  cir- 
ilizstioD. 

It  has  been 
said  of  them 
hj  a  distin* 
grdshed  an- 
thor  that  th^ 
held  oharao- 
teriitioa  in 
common  with 
tbe  Swede 
and  Norwe- 
gisn,  while 
only  differing 
in  some  minor 
poioti.  There 
wu  "the  same 
passion  for 
freedom,  indi- 
ridnal  and 
ciTil,  the  same 
splendid  er- 
rors in  the 
point  of  hon- 
or, and  the 
thirst  for 
fiune,**  while 
th^  were,  at 
the  same  time, 
wonderfnlly 
pliant  and 
malleable  in 
their  admix- 
ture with  tJie 
people  they 
oTttrao,  n  n  - 
like  the  stub. 

Celt,  who 
'efmeatomin- 
gle,  and  dis- 
diins  to  im- 
prora 


THI  FATAL  TOW.— "Taa  DBTOTBD  HOTSEB  HOTIOim  TUT  BBS  SHODU)  Bl  THl  rUST  VIOTUL" 


^Hiere  happened  once,  in  these  grand  old  heathen  times, 
&  great  war  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons,  and  the 
^^ui>h  Jarl,  Walnoth,  son  of  Biom,  who  had  earnestly 
*=<>tiQnled  it,  now  in  the  time  of  imminent  conflict  stood 
«med  at  the  hekd  of  his  people. 

hi  height  he  was  not  greatly  abOTe  many  of  Ma  followers, 
yet  there  was  acnnething  so  splendid  in  his  royal  port,  his 
lor,  and  the  nobility  of  his  proportions,  the  breadth  of 
'''^tbat  seemed  meet  to  stay  the  march  of  an  wmy,  the 
■^joiig  arm,  corred  to  support  the  tremendous  spear,  on 
vbioh  the  vast  unsoles  rose  ronnd  and  gnaiied,  while  his 
"■nst  ma  flrm*  and  fnll  aa  a  column  of  granite.  In  the 
{"ime  of  life,  time  had  only  set  a  trace  on  bis  forebead, 
T«.  I.  No.  8.-21, 


in  the  deep  lines  that  crossed  its  broad  expanse,  knit  into 
a  frown  over  the  eyebrows,  that  spoke  of  hasty  ire,  and  the 
habit  of  stem  oommand. 

Walnoth's  face  was  square,  his  look  lion-like,  out  of 
eyes  that  had  the  tang  gleam  of  an  eagle's,  while  the 
month,  small  and  beantifnl  in  outline,  had  an  expression 
almost  sinister  in  its  exceeding  flrmness,  and  the  jaw,  vast 
and  solid,  aa  if  bound  in  iron,  showed  a  mthless,  ol»tin- 
ate,  determined  will — such  a  jaw  as  belongs  to  a  tiger 
among  beasts,  a  oonqueror  among  men.   His  presence 

excited  alike 
botii  awe  and 
admiration. 

The  conflict 
commenced, 
and  soon  it 
waxed  hard 
and  hot  as  the 
passions  of  the 
combatants 
became  fierce- 
ly excited  in 
the  almost 
hand-to-hand 
encounter. 

Arrows  and 
jaTclins  flew 
in  black 
olonds,  trench- 
ant blades  met 
valiantly  on 
both  sides  in 
the  tenae, 
strong  hands 
of  these  giant 
warriors,  for 
there  were 
men  with 
sinews  of  steel 
and  muscles 
of  iron  in 
thoea  hardy 
times. 

Bnt  at  erery 
attack  the 
Danes  were 
repulsed,  and 
had  at  length 
been  driTonso 
far  back,  that 
only  by  storm- 
ing a  steep 
height  could 
they  hope  to 
saTe  the  army 
and  the  coun- 
try from  their  fleroe  foes,  disperse  the  enemy,  and  change 
the  minoua,  destruotiye  fiight  into  dedsire  victory. 

Walnoth  o(mducted  the  charge  in  person,  with  eyes 
flashing,  and  teeth  set ;  bnt  in  vain  he  forced  his  fiery 
charger  before  the  squadron  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight ; 
in  Tain  was  his  about  in  thundering  tonea,  that  rang  over 
the  field,  sboTe  the  sounds  of  carnage,  those  sacred  worda, 
"Freedom  and  Fatherland  t"  and  vainly  streamed  his  own 
warm  blood,  mingled  with  that  of  the  foe,  in  a  crimson 
tide  over  his  resplendent  armor. 

The  ponderons  mass  gave  way,  and  the  enemy,  seoore 
on  the  height,  rejoiced  in  their  viotoiy. 
Bnt  again  Walnoth  rushed  on  at  the  head  ol  «  faw 
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gallant  warriors ;  again  the  fiunt-bMrted  fMuxA  him  and 
lell  back,  while  again  the  enemy  rejoiced. 

"Itia  7efc  time  rahonted, the  Jul.  "Forward  I  and  if 
ve  oonqofir,  I  tow  to  all  the  goda  in  Valhalla  to  aefc  flie  to 
the  four  oomera  of  my  oaatle,  and  it  ahall  blase  forth  in 
one  bright  fonenl  yilo,  in  hxaua  of  onr  Victory  and  oar 
deUrerancc  I" 

Again  they  desperately  renewed  the  attadc,  bnt  again 
were  the  Danes  repolsed*  and  the  enemy  aent  forth  ahonta 
of  victory. 

Then  tiie  fierce  Walnoth  shonted  again  before  the  whole 
army,  in  words  whose  trompet-tonee  rang  out  ominously  : 

"O  ye  goda  I  Odin,  Thor,  and  all  your  mighty  ocon* 
pany,  let  the  Bkidda  (fate)  grant  na  viotcny  io  this  ohai^ 
and  I  Bwear  to  devote  myself  to  yonaa  aaolenm  aamfioel" 

The  wild  warriors  ahi^dered,  bat  hastened  to  his  sum- 
mons once  more  ;  yet  fortune  was  against  thorn  atiU — the 
boldest  fell,  the  bravest  fled,  and  tbe  enemy  held  their 
own. 

Then,  in  fierce  despair,  Walnoth  rallied  the  scattered 
band,  and  aa  all  that  remained  of  the  noble,  gallant  array 
gathered  around  him,  he  spoke  to  them  with  desperate 
menace : 

"  My  castle  and  n^aelf  have  I  devoted  to  the  gods  for 
notory,  and  what  more  can  I  do  ?** 
The  waxriora  gazed  fietcdy  at  him,  aa  they  raaolutely 

replied: 

"Thon  didst  counsel  this  war,  and  thou  hast  been  onr 
ruin  I" — and  their  damor  echoed  in  the  crowd  :  "Tee, 
thou  hast  counseled  war  ;  thou  hant  been  our  rain  I** 

Then  Walnoth  looked  defiantly  into  the  fierce,  fixed 
faces  around  him,  and,  wrenching  o£F  his  breastplate,  tore 
open  his  bosom,  imploring  the  m^hty  god  of  thunder  and 
fire  to  pieroe  it  with  hia  inexorable  bolt,  or  give  the  victory 
to  his  army.  But  there  oame  no  bolt  from  heaven,  and 
the  aquadnm  stood  ahrinking  before  the  reokleas  wotIot. 

In  overwhelmuig  despair,  Walnoth  exolaimed  once  mote : 

*'  There  remaioa  only  that  wbidi  is  dearest  to  me.  Wife 
and  child  do  I  offer  to  thee,  O  thou  god  of  armies,  to 
give  me  the  victory  I  My  beautiful,  beloved  wife— my 
darling,  only  child— with  my  own  hand  will  I  sacrifice  to 
thee,  great  ruler  in  Asgard  ;  but,  I  implore  thee,  give  me 
the  victory  r 

Scarcely  had  the  words  been  spoken,  when  cloada 
gathered  over  the  combatants ;  and,  in  fearfal  thnnd^gs 
that  rolled  ominonaly  over  the  battle-fidd,  Odin  and  Thtn- 
seemed  to  answer,  while  the  Danes  shonted  wildly,  "The 
goda  are  with  us  I"  and,  rushing  forward  with  invincible 
courage,  the  height  was  carried  by  storm,  and,  with  sodden 
shuddering,  Walnoth  saw  the  enemy  flying  from  the  field. 
His  fatal  vow  had  been  heard  and  accepted. 

The  conqueror  returned  home  in  triumph,  and  in  all 
parts  of  his  delivoed  country  oame  wives  and  children 
forth,  with  ontstretohed  arms,  gUdly  .  greeting  their  hus- 
bands and  fatheia. 

But  bittei^  the  noble  Dane  remembered  what  awaited 
him ;  and  every  smile  of  a  devoted  wife^  every  shont  of  a 
blooming  child,  pierced  like  a  poisoned  arrow  to  his  an> 
guished  heart. 

At  last  the  conquering  legion  arrived  before  his  massive 
old  castle,  and  there,  at  the  gate,  Thyra,  his  beautiful 
wife,  stood  amiliag,  with  her  lovely  daughter  by  the  hand, 
while  the  happy  little  creature  boanded  fOTward,  crying 
eagerly,  "Father,  dear  father  I" 

In  a  land  proverbial  for  fair  women,  Thyra's  beauty  was 
marked  as  something  marvelous  bleonding^  as  it  did,  the 
aoft  and  the  regal,  the  pli^sieal  and  spiritualt  into  perfect 
harmony.  Her  hahr  fdl,  like  a  cascade  of  gold,  over  her 
shoulders,  half  concealing  tbe  beau^  of  her  fanlUeos  form. 


which  a  dress  of  pale  blue,  trimmed  with  the  white  fn 
the  Arctic  fo^  fitly  adtwued.  It  was  confined  around 
slender  wabt  hy  a  girdle  of  gold,  dasped  wiUt  pree 
atones.  Her  ejea,  bright  and  soft  aa  ai^phirea,  i 
diaded  by  hmg,  daric  lashes,  deepening  their  hne^  at  tii 
almost  to  blackness ;  bnt  Walnoth  oonld  not  meet  1 
bright,  loving  gaze. 

He  looked  round  on  his  people,  aa  if  to  strengthen  ] 
self,  but  only  to  meet  sad  faces,  quivering  lipe,  and 
lids  drooping  with  bitter  tears ;  lor  many  of  his  war 
had  beard  his  fearfal  vow. 

There  would  be  no  wassail  in  the  oaatle  to-night 
said,  sternly,  dismissiog  them  to  their  homei^  feeling 
were  happy  men*— he  moat  nnhapi^-^  their  ran 
union  with  th^  bdoved  onea. 

^niia.dnty  done,  he  rode  across  the  InidgO  into 
castle  oourtyard,  sprung  from  his  horse,  threw  tbe  i 
to  an  attendant,  ordered  the  others  to  their  various  p 
and  dosing  the  gates  with  a  thundering  clang,  sec 
them  oarefally,  and  placed  the  massive  key  in  the  b 
belt  that  held  the  battle-az  at  his  waist 

Then  the  warrior  was  forgotten  in  the  husband's 
gnish ;  and,  clasping  his  beloved  wife  and  child  ta 
throbbuig  heart,  he  shed  over^hem  a  torrent  of  team, 

Thyra's  beautlfiil  eyea  looked  up  with  a  wild,  sta 
expression  In  his  face  aa  she  dung  nune  doaely  to '. 
earnestly  asking : 

"  What  troubles  you,  my  noble  lord  and  huabanc 
this  happy  hoar  of  reunion  ?  Why  do  you  weep  T' 

And  the  little  on^  wiUi  frightened  gaze  and  pi 
cheek,  nestled  to  hia  aide,  whispering : 

"Oh,  father,  why  do  you  weep  ?'* 

The  warrior's  head  bowed  like  a  royal  oak  befo 
mighty  storm,  his  beautiful,  stem  lipe  quiveredt  and  i 
the  iron  jaws  trembled  aa  he  replied : 

"Oh,  Thyra  I  bdoved  of  my  soul,  wait  yet  a  little  w 
for  a  burden,  heavy  aa  Che  atone  on  a  grav€^  r«Bta  oa 
weary  heart** 

There  was  eolemn  silence  for  a  time,  and  then  Wal 
raised  his  haaghty  head,  and  spoke  with  unbending  1 
ness. 

"We  must  first  prepare  an  ofiering  to  the  god% 
then  I  will  rdate  everything.  Oome  with  me  now  to 
hearth.*' 

"Let  me  Undle  the  ncred  flr^"  aud  Thyra,  ami 
"and  I  win  quickly  bring  tiie  implements  for  aacrifli 
while  the  little  girl  clapped  her  hands,  and  eried ; 

'  *  Let  me  come,  mother^^t  me  bdp  you  1"  and  bom 
away  with  her  mother. 

Those  words  of  his  guileless  child  rung  like  a  kn^ 
the  father's  ears  as  he  heard  her  repeat,  "  Let  me  con 
let  me  hdp,  mother  I"  and  he  stood  shivering  by 
fiaming  pile,  his  drawn  sword  in  bis  trembling  hand, 
his  wrung  heart  wept  tears  of  blood  as  be  lamented  al 
over  his  beantifnl,  obedient  wife  and  ohild,  love^  flfl 
of  their  wedded  loT& 

But  all  too  aooa  Tbyn  returned,  Iningmg  the  plte 
perfume-pan  and  taper  used  in  saorifiose,  which 
placed  upon  the  hearth,  and  tamed  inquiringly  <n 
husband  her  bright,  soft  eyes. 

He  oonld  not  answer  their  mute  appeal,  and  it  pw 
through  his  mind  that  his  tow  conld  not  find  place 
man's  heart  would  the  Skulda  (fate)  be  inexoraUe  as 
gods.  And  there  oame  answer  in  fearful  peals  of  tbnii 
overhead.   Again  Thor  had  apoken. 

"Look  where  the  amoke  and  the  Are  contend,"  \ 
noth  muttered ;  "bnt  the  goda  deoree  the  sacrifloa,  fll 
thunder  aided  me  In  battte^  and  now  it  commandf  ol 
bdievn  the  pertormanoe  afiila  Tfnri'r 
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Ag/ibk  the  ttiimdsr  rolled  angrily  in  eoholng  peels  that 
shook  the  mauiTe  ioo(  and  Thyra  tremUed  as  the  terrible 
infli  bnrst  apon  her,  and  she  aatd^  Bhiveting : 

"  Ah»  Walnotii,  bait  thou  made  a  tow  t  IC7  hnabandi 
I  ne  no  Tiotlm.    Unat  hnman  Mood— our  blood— be 

Walnoth  coTued  his  faoe  vith  his  hands,  and  his  giant 
frame  shook  with  strong  sobs,  that  eohoed  fearfully  throngh 
the  hall,  while  the  tOTified  ohiid  olnng  to  her  mother,  and 
wept  bitterly  at  her  father's  strange  grief. 

Thyra  knew  well  the  meaning  of  sooh  tows.  In  ancient 
times  they  were  held  saored  and  inexorabla. 

She  lo<Aed  Mitreatingly  to  her  husband,  whispering : 

"May  I  remove  the  ohild  r 

Bat  he  ahook  his  head  sadly,  muttering  hoarsely, 
hrdcenly : 
"  Both— both— I  must  l" 

Then  Thyra,  vith  a  Tiolent  effort  foroing  baok  her  tears, 
said  to  the  littie  one : 

"Let  me  bind  tiiis  kerohief  on  thine  ^es,  dan^^ter. 
Thy  father  hast  brcmght  thee  a  present,  and  will  then  give 
ittothea" 

But  the  ohild  sighed  deeply,  whispering : 

"Hy  father  looks  not  as  if  he  wonld  give  me  a  {vesoit, 
mo&er.'* 

And  Thyra  said,  hurriedly  : 

"  Thou  shalt  see,  thoashalt  see,  Tery  soon,  my  dangbter," 
and  with  trembling  fingers,  she  fastened  the'bandage  over 
the  child's  eyes,  while  hot  tears  were  welling  from  her 
own ;  bat  ahe  restrained  them,  and  the  Uttle  one  did  not 
know  it. 

Then  the  deroted  mothor  trare  the  drapery  from  her 
snow-white  breast)  and  kneeling  before  the  saoriftoer, 
motimed  that  she  ahonld  be  tiie  first  Tielim,  bat  ipoke 
noi 

Wahioth  lifted  hlB>word,  and  chanted  the  Danish  death- 
dirge^  in  stified  tones : 

"  AU  free  bom  the  knot 

OUdes  the  thread  of  Oie  skein; 
AU  rest  to  the  labor. 
And  peace  to  the  pain." 

Bnt  thongh  he  held  the  dreadful  steel  aloft,  he  stmok 
not,  and  Thyra  whispered  softly,  urgently,  to  the  lingerer  : 

"Be  qniok — only  qniok,  before  the  child  is  frightened." 

Then  for  one  &tefnl  moment  Walnoth  whirled  the  glit- 
tering Made  around  Us  head.  It  was  pcdsed  high  in  the 
ahs- &i  a  eeooad  nune  it  would  descend,  and  do  the 
death-work;  bnt  then  there  oame  a  deafening  peal  of 
thunder,  sluddng  the  nuuniTe  walls  to  their  TOry  founda- 
tions, rending  tiie  roof  overhead,  as  the  fleroe  lightning 
flashed  dazzliogly  through  the  building  wraj^iing  it  in  a 
sea  of  liqnid  fire. 

The  sword  fell  harmless  from  Walnoth'a  hand ;  the 
saeriflo»  and  his  Tictims  weve  stmok,  stanned  and  speech- 
less, to  the  earth. 

Had  the  Valkyes  borne  thdr  spirits  to  Valhalla  } 

Not  ye^  for,  when  ttie  soft  erening  tneeze  rushed 
thnnqlh  the  Inroken  casement,  the  little  one  reriTed,  and 
xaising  her  head,  from  which  the  bandage  had  fallen,  she 
marmnred,  sweetly ; 

"Mother,  dear,  what  present  has  my  fother  broaght 
me?" 

Her  soft  Toioe  and  tender  tonch  wero  like  magio,  rons* 
Ing  both  her  parents  from  that  death-seeming  trance, 
whoee  fearful  power  had  for  a  time  paralysed  them. 

Walnoth  was  ft^Ten  for  the  fatal  tow;  his  orfme  the 
mighty  gods  had  oonxUmai,  and  the  Tiothns  wm  saTed 
from  the  saorifioe. 


All  stiQ  lived,  and  nothing  was  destroyed  but  the  Jarl's 
teniUe  sword,  which  had  been  melted  and  shiTered  by 
the  arei^^  flash  of  hearen's  fire. 

"  Once  more  the  gods  haTs  spoken  I"  cried  Che  pardoned 
father,  rising  from  the  floor,  where  he  had  fallen ;  "bnt 
this  time  they  hare  spoken  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath." 

And  witii  a  gush  of  unutterable  gratitude  and  lore  he 
clasped  his  rescued  treasures  to  his.  beating  heart,  and  the 
three  deliTered  ones  wept  tears  of  joy  in  each  other's 
arms. 

The  soft  twilight  radiance  poured  on  the  happy  group 
through  tiie  shattered  casement,  bathing  them  in  ite  ex- 
quisite effiiJgenee,  while  the  erenii^  star  looked  brightly 
in,  Hke  the  faoe  of  a  ftngiTfng  angeL 

And  far  away  otbt  the  southern  mountains  roared  the 
mahing  tempest  in  its  fierce  fary,  where^  many  years  after- 
ward, Bt.  Dominick  ^souTerted  unbeUerera  to  the  true  faith. 


"ONLY." 
Bt  TBI  Bar.  Chisi.k8  F.  Debics,  I«L.D. 
{tSeeond  Articlt.) 

Almost  all  the  erils  which  haTe  ol»truoted  the  progress 
of  Ohristianity  since  the  daya  of  the  Apostles  haTe  arisen 
from  a  nefljeofc  of  Paol's  exhortation  to  the  Philippiana 
(L  27):  "Only  let  your  oonTersatioa  be  as  it  beoomcth 
the  Ooepel  of  Ghriet** 

By  d^i^rees  men  felt  as  if  the  Gospel  might  be  propa- 
gated by  some  other  method  than  by  the  exhibition  of  its 
real  and  powerful  effects  in  transforming  and  uplifting 
human  lires.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  priestcraft,  which 
did  not  oome  so  much  from  Uie  desire  of  some  man  to  ob- 
tain power  OTer  their  fellow-men,  using  religion  as  an  in- 
stroment  for  the  accomplishment  of  tliat  design,  as  it  did 
from  the  bot  that  there  haTe  alw^  been  such  multitndea 
of  men  who  wero  very  glad  to  hare  any  fellow-man  take 
the  reapottsibility  of  their  salTation  upon  himselL  H  tiiia 
wiilingnees  were  not  widespread  throI^  :hont  the  community, 
no  priestoraft  could  have  a  soil  in  which  to  grow. 

Men  are  perfectly  willing  that  some  man  shall  do  their 
repenting  and  their  beUeving  and  their  Ohristian  work  for 
tbem,  and  thonfora  they  are  very  easily  persuaded  into  the 
belief  that  stmie  one  haa  official  authority  to  do  this.  Few 
peo|de  prefer  to  work  their  passage  to  heaTon.  Most  peo- 
ple prefer  to  tak*  a  throngh  ticket,  and  pqr  extra  fOr  a 
sleepingHMr.  Now,  if  in  religious  matters  a  man  can  be 
persuaded  that  some  one  has  autiuni^  to  grant  him  these 
priTil^es,  and  yields  to  that  authority,  that  Tery  moment 
the  person  to  whom  he  yields  has  the  power  of  priest  over 
his  sonl,  and  he  neoeasarily  becomes  priest-ridden. 

A  rcTiew  of  the  facts  of  history  in  the  light  of  this  well- 
known  propensity  of  human  nature  onght  to  stir  all  who 
call  themselres  Ohristians  to  a  most  earnest  effort  to  em- 
body in  their  liToa  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle.  All  who 
loT»  Ohrist  and  Ghriafa  pure  and  spiritnal  religim  are 
de^dy  interested  in  that  whioh  is  indispensaUe  to  their 
haTii^r  any  part  In  the  final  success  of  Ohristianity. 

Obedience  to  this  injunction  being  indispensably  neces- 
sary, it  is  proper  that  we  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  whioh  the  Apostle  employs: 

Ordinarily  by  "  conTcrsation  "  we  now  mean  the  inter- 
change of  opinions  orally  between  two  or  more  persons ;  but 
the  word,  as  used  when  our  version  of  tiie  Bible  was  made, 
oonTqred  to  the  mind  of  the  hearor  what  the  Greek  w<ffd 
whioh  it  trandates  impliei^  viz, :  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  bla 
wb<de  interoourae  witii  all  to  whom  he  stands  related.  The 
exhortation  of  ihe  Apoatle  appeds  to-idl  that  a  man  osn 
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do  for  liimseU  to  make  hinuelf  a  good  citizen  of  the  king- 
dom of  ^aTen.  It  speaks  to  the  inmoat  sonl  of  a  man, 
to  that  penooalify  vhioh  is  oonwnolu  of  a  niSL  It  ia  as 
if  one  spoke  to  the  pilot  of  a  steamer  and  said,  **  Only 
aeerj  joax  Tessel  above  snoh  a  latitude,  or  beyond  snoh  a 
longitnda"  The  phxaseology  in  our  English  version  im- 
idiett  a  tameness  which  is  not  in  Paul's  Oreek.  It  is  nof 
"let  70iir  oonT6r8Bti<m  be **  in  tiie  sense  of  '* permit  your 


Let  ns  now  examine  the  Sociptorea  to  learn  what  this  Qo»- 
pelis,  that  we  me^  see  what  a  lifto  would  be  that  waa  shaped 
acoordingthareonta  WeDeednotgo&rframFaal'aexhav 
tation  for  our  instmotion.  Let  ns  look  into  the  ohiqpter 
which  oontains  it  The  Apostle,  in  praying  tcx  that  be* 
loved  ohnroh  at  Philippic  would  certainly  ask  of  God  the 
very  things  which  he  has  SDpposed  to  be  necessary  for  its 
oontinnanoe  and  growth  and  benefloial  influence.  Happily, 


oonrersation  drift,  to  go  with  the  current  of  the  Gospel " — 
but  it  ia  a  direct  appeal  to  ns  so  to  govern  our  conversation 
as  that  it  shall  be  in  accordanoe  with  the  Gospel ;  as  if  the 
Apoatie  had  said,  "Strive  to  main  you  convenatitm  be 
as  beoometh  the  OospeL"  It  is  an  exhortation  to  the  cul- 
ture of  one's  habits  of  tboufl^t,  habits  of  feeling  and  ha1> 
its  of  action.  That  culture  is  to  be  carried  forward,  not 
aoocarding  to  the  spirit  of  the  age^  not  aeo(»ding  to  the 
teachings  of  the  philosophy  of  men,  bat  aeooidiiig  to  the 
Goepdl  of  Jesus  Christ 


in  this  dhapter  he  tells  us  what  those  things  are  for  wUA 
he  prayed.  In  v.  9  he  says,  *' And  this  I  pray,  thatyoor 
love  may  abound  yet  mow  and  more."  The  basis  oA 
Birfrit,  tiuraftne,  of  a  Ghxistiaa  Hfs  muflt  be  toviognsrt; 
your  life  must  be  a  tile  of  lora^ 

There  is  a  very  great  ditfefODOft  betwesD  nalnnl  smisfalt- 
ness,  easinees  of  temper  and  disposition,  tm  the  one  aAe, 
and  Cniristian  lovingness  on  the  other.  The  flnt  nwy 
oome  of  natura   There  we  very  many  people  wh<^  witt- 


A  mmut  vnuM  vnnir.— an  Men 


interconne  with  mankind.    There  are  very  many 
"witiioat  Bpiritoal  experienoe  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
hMlOi  ud  youth  lad  pto^efUj,  looUBgtof«»aiipoaft 


gay  and  growing  life,  and  npon  a  great  and  beautiful  nni- 
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Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos  of  Childhood. 


Ofaiibtiaii  ii  one  nhb  lorea  Ood  just  as  He  u,  and  jnfit  for 
irhat  Bb  is— low  Him.  not  only  for  Hia  loTe^  not  M1I7  ios 
B5»  ben«flo6nee»  bnt  loves  Bim  aa  veil  for  SOs  jnstiee  and 
His  holinesa  Paganism  is  •  religion  founded  on  the  fear 
of  God  in  the  sinister  sense  of  that  irord.  viz.,  a  fear  of 
offending  Ood  in  SQoh  a  waj  as  to  bring  punishment  on 
the  offender.  Ghtistianitj  is  a  religion  founded  on  the 
fear  of  God  in  its  higher  sense,  the  sense  of  fearing  to 
give  offense  to  the  One  whom  vre  love  above  all  others. 
Paganism  looks  to  the  effect  of  sin  upon  ourselves ;  Christ* 
ianify  to  the  effect  of  sin  upon  God.  Paganism  has  refer- 
ence to  the  pain  vhioh  sin  may  give  the  sinner ;  Ghrist- 
iani^  has  xefereniie  to  the  pain  wluoh  sin  taaj  gin  the 
Heavenly  Father.  Judaism  is  an  intermediate  religioD ;  it 
trained  mankind,  through  fear,  to  be  readj  for  the  oon- 
Bummation  of  all  religion  in  lore.  Sinai  shows  the  one. 
Calvary  the  other.  _ 


A  RUSSIAN  VILUGE  MAIDEN. 

OuB  illustration  represents  a  type  of  that  vast  peasant 
class  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  sixty  millions 
of  people  inhabiting  the  domains  of  the  Czar.  The  Russian 
peasantry  ac^.in  general,  a  quie^  hard-working  raoe,  whose 


simple  lives  pass  peaoefollj  enough,  whose  wants  are  few, 
and  who  seem  to  find  oontentment  In  thehr  humble  homes. 
The  mhiUsHo  moremnit,  vhioh  has  reomtlj  crowned  its 
work  o(  plotting,  intimidatioa  and  aawsshitttion  hj  the 
murder  of  the  "Bnxpnor  Akxandeor  IL,  found  littla  tjta^ 
paihy  and  drew  few  recruits  from  the  peasant  class. 

The  dress  of  the  Bnssian  peasant-girl  is  quite  showy, 
consisting  of  a  bright  crimson,  green  or  yellow  brocaded 
silk  petticoat,  a  white  linen  diemis^  with  full  sleeves,  and 
a  kind  of  strap  or  braces  across  the  shonmers,  of  the  same 
material  as  the  petticoat ;  the  paooinikf  or  headdress,  is 
composed  of  satin  or  T^vet,  wad  is  gayly  embroidered  with 
gold  ot  pearl  beads ;  huge  necklaces  of  amber,  pearl,  or 
some  othM*  showy  beads,  and  immense  earrings. 

In  all  wealthy  houses  tiie  ntiraes— -usually  chosen  from 
the  moi^ik  class—are  half  smothered  by  quantity  of 
necklaces  they  wear,  as  the  bright,  gandy  colors  are  thouglit 
to  be  pleasing  to  tiieir  infant  charges.  When  they  go  out 
a  pelisse  ol  some  bright-colored  doth  or  damask,  trimmed 
with  fur,  oomfdetes  their  costume  and  certainly  the  most 
showy  and  attractive  people  in  the  promenades  of  St 
Petfflrsbuj^  on  a  Winter's  aftmoon  are  the  nurses  of  the 
Imperial  family,  and  those  of  the  nobilitr*  The  female 
peassnl^  never  become  servants  in  any  otiier  capaoi^. 


WIT,    WISDOM,    AND    PATHOS    OF  CHILDHOOD. 


Xjittlb  Bessie,  aged  four  years,  has  often  heard  the 
moon  spoken  of  as  God's  lamph  Eariy  one  Winter  mem- 
ing,  after  the  lights  had  been  Mown  out  in  tiie  hoase^  she 
wmit  io  the  window,  and  seeing  die  nuxm  still  shining, 
she  exdaimed :  "  Oh,  mamma  1  Dod  hasn't  blowed  his 
lamp  out  yet"  On  another  occasion  her  parents,  who 
lived  in  a  town  in  which  many  of  the  sidewalks  were  very 
rough,  took  her  out  to  ride  some  distance  in  the  country. 
Aa  they  were  orossmg  a  long  corduroy  bridge,  the  child, 
becoming  tired  of  the  jolting,  said,  with  great  emphasis : 
"  There's  too  much  $idewatk  here^  papa," 

little  Myrtie  had  been  very  naughty,  and  there  were 
tears  in  her  mamma's  eyes.  Myrtie  took  her  handkerchief 
and  wiped  the  tears  away.  Her  manmia  said :  "  Myrtie 
can  wipe  them  from  my  eyes,  but  not  off  my  heart" 
*' Won't  they  run  oftt  mamma?"  asked  Myrtiew  She 
learned    The  Bweet  3y-and-by  "  at  school,  as  follows : 

"  There's  a  land  that  Is  fairer  than  hay. 
And  by  fay  we  can  see  In  the  fire. 
For  the  Fattier  waits  over  the  wi^, 
To  repair  us  a  dwelling- place  there." 

Minnie  was  two  years  old.  She  asked  for  some  water 
one  night  When  it  was  brought,  she  said  :  *'  Papa,  can't 
yon  get  me  some  fresh  water  7  this  tastes  a  little  withered." 

Annie  has  great  faith  in  prayer.  One  Summer  enrening 
she  took  a  notion  that  she  must  have  toma  bread  and  jelly. 
As  the  jelly  had  all  been  used  up,  her  asking  was  in  vain. 
Soon  I  heard  her  say,  '*  Dod,  please  sank  yon  for  a  piece 
of  bread  and  jelly."  This  vras  too  good ;  and  a  short  time 
after,  while  writing  to  her  aunt,  I  mmtioned  the  fact  A 
day  or  two  after  this  her  aunt  came  down,  bringing  with 
her  a  glass  of  jelly  for  Anni&  Soon  after  the  bread  and 
jelly  were  given  her,  ahe  went  up  to  a  sister  older  than 
herself  and  said  to  her :  Hnm  I  dcm't  yon  wish  yon  had 
some  jdly  ?  If  yon'd  prayed  for  some  yon  wonid  have 
some  too,"  One  day  one  of  the  form  uumals  feQ  into  a 
well.   All  the  family  but  Annie  ran  to  the  well  to  see  or 


help.  Annie  being  asked  why  she  also  did  not  come, 
answered:  "Oh,  I  had  to  sfa^  at  home  and  pray  for  the 
mule." 

Leroy  wanted  aome  fruit,  and,  as  he  hod  already  had 
too  much  for  his  own  good,  it  was  refused  him ;  whereupon 
he  threw  himself  on  the  floor  and  began  to  cry  in  a  fine 
fashion.  Directly  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  ooming  to 
me,  inquired  :  "  Does  Dod  see  me  ?"  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  exclaimed :  "Well,  I  don't  want  Him 
to  see  ma.  Iiet's  stop  up  the  orooks  so  He  can't  see  me." 
While  looking  at  the  moon  one  night,  when  it  was  in  qusr- 
ter,  he  said  that  soma  mon  had  oat  a  piece  of  the  moon 
off  And  another  time,  when  the  moon  was  not  visible,  he 
exclaimed :  **  Dod  hasn't  made  any  moon  to-night"  His 
uncle  Will  came  by  one  evening  and  took  him  riding.  Soon 
after  I  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  very  derontly  saying 
over  to  himself:  "DodblaM  Will;  Dod  bless  Wa"  

Here  are  two  items  which  my  four-year-old  "got  ofl" 
when  her  undo,  with  his  wife  and  baby,  made  her  a  visit 
Baby  was  troubled  with  "toothache^"  and  raying  veiy 
amasingfy,  as  usual,  with  tseUiing.  EUou^  the  (ou^ 
yeaz^dld,  remarked  that  "if  Onuie  (the  baby)  did  not  like 
the  honse  ahe  oonld  go  out  again,  and  her  mother,  too,  if 
she  didn't  like  it"  In  the  midst  of  her  phiy  she  soddenly 
said  to  the  visitors  :  "  Oh,  my  grandma's  dead."  "Where 
did  she  go  to  ?"  her  aunt  asked.  "  To  heaven. "  "  Don't 
you  want  to  go  to  heaven,  too?"  "Ko,  I  don't,"  very 
saucily;  "but  I  know  where  I  want  to  go  to."  "Where?" 
"To  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  she  replied,  emphatically.  We 
hope  to  convince  her,  a  little  later,  that  heavsn  is  ^Md  for 
her  soul,  and  that  the  ishmd  will  do  Tety  wall  In  the  body. 

Sinnie  had  been  teased  until  she  delighted  in  quarrriin^ 
One  day  her  mother  would  not  answer  her,  and  finding  no 
one  would  qnarrd  with  her,  she  broke  oat  with,  "I  do 
think  I  have  the  boddest  ma  I  I  do  wish  I  h«d  a  step- 
mudder."  r 
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Aa  "anntie"  hu  a  deu  litUa  foar-^aAr-oId  naphav, 
vhoaa  bright  sajinga  aha  liaa  often  Uioaght  of  repdrting; 
She  flnallj  flOBda  tba  following :  Bis  mothar  hewd  htek 
talking  to  bis  kitten  the.  other  da7,  and  oanght  tha  aen- 

teDoe :  *'  Yon  knov  we  hava  been  to  hearen,  kitty."  She 
ingiured  What  he  meant ;  his  reply  waa  that  he  climbed  a 
haadred  ladders  and  took  a  golden  ax  and  ont  through  the 
elonds.  Then  he  dropped  his  ax  right  quick,  and  gave  a 
iump,  and  when  he  got  in  he  saw  a  great  many  golden 
karp^  and  an  angel  brought  him  cm^  bnt  he  said,  **  Oh 
no  I  Z  haven't  oome  to  stay.**  How  thin  the  vail  that  sep* 
aratea  "theae  little  onea  "  fnnn  the  heavenly  wodd  their 
fanoiea  somatimaB  lereal.  Troly,  "  Heaven  lies  aboni  ns 
in  onr  infaney." 

A  few  days  ainoa  littte  Joseph  Andrew  W.,  of  Bichmond, 
Ta.,  said  to  his  mother :  *'  Mamma,  I  think  switches  are 
teil dangerotu."  "Why, Joef'aakedhismothei^  "Be- 
cause they  hurt  paopkb"  On  another  ocoadon,  when  his 
aiater  Meta  Bell  wanted  to  visit  one  of  her  litUe  friends, 
her  mother  said  die  oonld  not,  aa  It  was  raining,  Joe  want 
to  the  window  after  a  little  while,  and  finding  it  had 
ceased  lainio^  eaid :  "  Yon  can  go  no#,  the  little  boys  in 
bearen  have  tnmed  the  water  of^  and  it  has  stopped  r^- 
ing." 

These  two  bits  oome  from  Robert  L.  Sohnok,  of  Jamee- 

port.  Ma :  "  Our  little  font^year-old,  Andnbon,  is  Tery  in- 
qaisttiTe  about  the  future  Ufe^  and  is  frequently  asking 
one  or  the  other  of  hia  parenta  if  we  think  he  will  Uve  to 
be  a  man.  One  moroiog,  not  long  since,  before  he  waa 
oat  of  bed,  he  waa  asking  the  old  question,  and  wanted  to 
kuov  where  people  went  to  when  they  died.  We  told 
him  if  they  were  good  they  went  np  to  heaven.  He  imme- 
diately asked,  '  Bat  who  gives  them  a  h'ist  ?'  (hoist).  This 
same  fom>year-old,  im  being  told  that  hia  fkther  would 
imbably  die  before  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  has  been  troubled 
a  good  deal  by  thia  atatement,  and  doea  not  want  to  grow 
at  alL  Some  time  since  he  came  to  me  looking  very  sol- 
emn, and  said.  'Papa,  when  you  die,  I'll  get  somebody  to 
^ill  me.'  A  conolualon  not  so  undesirable  in  view  of  the 
tribulation  through  whioh  a  nujority  of  children  who  are 
deprived  of  Uie  love  and  protection  of  parents  have  .to 
pass." 

£.  A.  Round,  of  La  Plata,  Mo.*  sends  us  the  following : 
"Little  Eva  was  very  anxious  to  attend  a  picnic.  Some 
one  remarked  that  it  looked  like  rain.  '  Oh,  I  do  hope  it 
von't  rain,  it  has  been  so  long  sinoe  Z  went  to  a  i^onio,' 
*  How  long  has  it  been,  Eva,'  asked  a  young  lady.  *  Ob, 
not  since  before  pa  and  ma  viere  married,'  waa  her  quick 

Ifc  E.  Elotz,  of  Manoh  Ohnnk,  Pa.,  tells  us  about 
Horaoe's  doinj^  as  follows:  "A  prominent  gentleman 
veil  advanoed  in  yean,  was  importuned  by  a  bright  littie 
l>oy  of  two  and  a  hal(  to  tell  him  a  *atory.'  The  old  gen- 
Uonan  oommenoed  by  repeating  several  times*  '  Well, 
Be  aee ;  let  me  aeci  What  ahall  it  be?  Ziet  me  see.' 
Ziooking  inquiringly  into  the  <dd  man's  ^es,  Horace 
uked,  'Why  don't  'on  put  on  *onr  specks,  'on  can  see 
better  ?'  On  another  occaaion  some  person  having  asked 
bim  if  he  had  ever  been  to  sea,  he  replied,  '  Yes ;  don't  'on 
'member  'ou  took  me  out  Me  the  hawks  ?*  (hogs).  Hav- 
iog  been  asked  who  the  original  of  a  large  photograph 
he  replied  after  a  close  inspection  of  the  picture, '  'At's 
tlatla  Boha'  (Undo  Bobert).  '  He's  awfol  madt,  dough ' 
fmad,  though).  When  Horace  was  about  six  years  old  hia 
^oo&at  sent  him  to  anawer  the  front-door  belL  A  gentle- 
^  stood  waiting,  and  inqoired  of  Horace  if  hia  mother 
«as  'engaged'?   'Yes,  sir,'  the  boy  answered,  after  a 


moment's  refleetlon.  The  ealler,  on  gaining  thia  informal 
tion,  departed.  Bunnin^  np^Aidxa  to  hia  mother,  he  in- 
dignantly inquired  if  she  *  wasn't  married,'  for  he  added, 
'  That  man  wanted  to  know  if  you  was  engaged,  and  Z  had 
a  notion  to  tell  him  you  was  not  only  engaged,  but  married 
too  ;  but  Z  wasn't  sure  that  you  was.'  His  parents  took 
Horace  to  New  York  many  years  ago,  before  the  Crystal 
Palace  burnt  down,  and  refreshed  themselves  at  Taylor's 
Bestaurant  Horaoe's  plate  of  ioe-oream  was  more  than 
he  could  manager  CaUing  a  waiter,  he  reqaestod  him 
to  *  pnt  it  away  for  him  until  he  called  again.'  Seeing  his 
faUierhelp  himself  to  aqnill  toothpick  from  a  glass  on  the 
table,  he  took  one  also.  After  they  wweolear  of  the  building 
Horace  suddenly  stopped,  and  without  any  explanation 
ran  back  into  the  restaurant.  After  returning,  his  mother 
asked  him  why  he  went  back.  '  To  give  the  toothpick 
baok  to  the  man,  for,  mamma,  it  didn't  belong  to  ihe,'  the 
over^oimaeientious  youth  relied,'* 


HETTY  MARVIN. 

Wheet  the  British  and  Tories  attacked  New  London, 
OnUL,  in  17—,  and  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  Governor 

Oriswold,  the  latter  fled  to  the  town  of  L  »  where  his 

cousin,  Mrs,  Marvin,  liid  him  for  eome  days  in  the  form- 
house.  But  at  lengtti  the  subtle  foe  discovered  hia  retreat, 
and  one  sunny  afternoon  in  May  he  was  routed  from  his 
hiding-plaoe  by  the  tidings  that  a  band  of  horaemra  were 
approaching  to  capture  him. 

His  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  reach  the  mouth  of  a 
little  creek  whioh  emptied  itself  into  the  Oonneeticut 
Biver,  just  above  the  entranoe  of  the  latter  into  ZiOng 
Zsland  Sound.  There  he  had  a  boat  stationed,  with  two 
faithful  attendants  hidden  beneath  the  high  banks  of  the 
oreek. 

The  distance  f^rom  the  fsnnhonse  to  the  boat  was  two 
miles  of  the  usual  traveled  road.  But  a  little  path  across 
the  farmer's  orchard  would  bring  him  to  the  road,  only  a 
mile  from  the  boat,-  and  save  a  quarter's  length  of  his  tmt- 
fnl  ran  for  life. 

Just  where  the  narrow  path  from  tha  orchard  opened 
into  the  road,  Hetty  Marvin  sat  bleaching  her  household 
linen.  The  long  web  of  forty  yards  or  more,  which  was 
diligentiy  spxui  and  woven  during  the  long  Winter  months^ 
ma  whitened  in  !Bfoy,  and  thus  made  ready  for  use. 

The  business  of  bleaching  was  well  eoonomized,  being 
usually  done  by  the  younger  daughters  of  the  family,  who 
were  not  old  enough  to  spin,  or  strong  enough  for  the 
heavier  work  of  the  kitchen  or  the  dairy. 

The  roll  of  linen  waa  taken  by  the  farmer  or  his  stout 
"help"  to  a  grassy  plot  beside  a  spriug  or  meadow- 
brook.  There  it  was  thoroughly  wetted  and  spread  upon 
the  green  turf,  to  take  the  beat  heat  of  the  snn  by  day 
and  the  dew  by  nighL  The  litUe  maidm  who  tended 
it  would  sit  near  it 

,  Thus  sat  Hetty  Iijbrvb,  the  yoong  daughter  of  Governor 
Griswold'a  oonsin,  when  her  hunted  friend  sprang  past  her 
into  tha  road  to  escape  his  pnrsnera.  Hetty  was  a  timid 
child  of  about  twelve  years,  yet  thoughtful  and  wise  be- 
yond any  of  her  elders.  She  was  frightened  by  the  haste 
with  which  the  governor  rushed  across  tha  meadow.  Bnt 
she  quickly  understood  the  soene,  and  instantly  quieted 
her  faithful  Towser,  who,  though  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily guest,  thought  it  becoming  to  bark  loudly  at  his  hur- 
ried steps. 

Her  wise  forethought  arrested  the  governor's  notion  and 
suggested  a  scheme  to  delude  his  purauexsr*  i 
"Hetty/*  he  said,  "Zam  tS^4ot^vh^M)^mil^ 
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I  can  reaoh  boat  before  I  am  overtakAii,  I  am  a  loet 
man.  You  see  the  road  forks  beta  Bat  yon  must  tell 
those  who  are  chasing  me  that  I  have  gone  np  the  road  to 
catch  the  mail- wagon,  which  will  soon  be  along,  yon  know. 
Then  they  will  torn  off  the  other  way."^^ 

"  Oh,  cousin  1"  said  the  little  girl,  in  an  agony  of  dis> 
tress.  .  cannot  tell  a  lie  ;  indeed  I  cannot  Why  did 
you  tell  which  way  you  were  going  ?" 

'*  Hetty,  child,  snrely  you  would  not  betray  me  to  my 
death  7  Hark  I  they  are  ooming — I  hear  the  diek  of  their 
horses'  feet: 
Oh.  Hetty;  teU 
them  I,  have 
gone  np  the 
road,  instead  of 
down,-  ,and 
HeaTeA  jr  11 1 
bless  you." 

"Heaven 
neTor*  blesses 
those  who 
speak'  falsely, 
oonsirL  But  I 
wiU  not  tell 
them  which 
way  yon  go, 
even  if  they 
kill  me ;  so  run 
as  quickly  as 
possible." 

"It's  of  no 
use.  Unless  I 
can  deceive 
them  I  am  a 
dead  man." 

"Cousin, 
cousin,  hide 
under  my  web 
of  doth;  they'd 
never  think  of 
looking  here 
for  yon.  Come, 
get  down  as 
swiftly  as  yon 
can,  and  I'll 
cover  yon,  and 
stand  sprink- 
ling my  linen." 

Angry  that 
their  expected 
prey^  had  es- 
caped from  the 
house  where 
they  hoped  to 
secure  him,  the 
six  mounted 


enrr  iubvin.— "  at  bioht  or  ths  onu.,  tbi  ludoi  or  tbk  fabtt  fadbsd." 


Tories,  headed  by  a  British  offloer,  dashed  along  the  road 
in  swift  pnrsuit.  At  sight  of  the  girl  in  the  meadow,  the 
leader  of  the  party  paused. 

"Child,"  he  said,  sternly,  "have  yon  seen  a  man  run- 
ning hereabouts  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Hetty,  trembling  and  flashing. 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  ?" 

"I  promised  not  to  tell,  sir." 

"  But  you  must,  or  take  the  oonsequenoes." 

"I  said  I  wouldn't  tell,  if  you  killed  me,"  sobbed  the 
frightened  girl. 

"FlI  have  it  out  of  her  1"  exclaimed  the  furious  officer, 
with  an  oath. 


"Let  me  speak  to  her,"  said  his  Tory  guide.  "I  know 
the  child,  I  believe.  Isn't  your  name  Het^  Hsrrin  V  he 
asked,  pleasantly. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  this  man  that  ran  by  yon  a  few  minutes  sgo  was 
yoor  mother's  cousin,  wasn't  he  ?" 
"Yes,  sir,  he  was." 

"  Well,  we  are  friends  of  bis.   What  did  he  say  to  jm 
when  he  came  along  ?" 
"He— told  me— that  he  was  flying  for  his  life." 

"Just  ao, 
Hetty,  that  wia 
very  tme.  I 
hope  ha  won't 
have  to  fly  fir. 
Where  was  be 
going  to  hide? 
Yonsee,Ieoald 
help  him  if  I 
knew  his 
plana." 

Now,  Het^ 
was  not  a  whit 
deoeived  bj 
this  snuiotfa 
speech.  Bat 
she  WIS  willing 
to  tell  u  mnch 
of  the  trath  u 
would  consist 
with  his  safety, 
and  she  judged 
that  her  bank- 
ness  would 
serve  her  kios- 
man  better 
than  her  ii- 
lenoe,  so  she 
answered  her 
questioner- can- 
didly: 

"My  conin 
■aid  he  was  go- 
ing down  to 
tiie  river,  where 
he  had  a  host, 
and  wanted  me 
to  tell  the  men 
that  woechss- 
ing  h'T"  that 
he  had  gone 
the  other  wvj, 
to  catch  the 
mail- wagon." 

"Why  didn't 
yon  do  as  he 
told  you,  tiien,  when  I  asked  you  where  he  had  gone  f" 
thundered  the  offioer,  fiercely. 

"I  could  not  tall  a  lie,  sir,"  was  the  f«arfal  answer. 
"Hetty."  again  began  the  smooth-tongued  Tory,  "yoo 
are  a  nice  child.    Everybody  knows  you  are  a  girl  of  truth. 
What  did  your  cousin  say  whei*  you  told  him  you  oonld 
not  tell  a  falsehood  ?" 

"  He  said  he  shouldn't  think  Td  betray  him  to  his  death." 
"And  then  you  promised  him  that  yon  wouldn't  tell 
which  way  he  went  if  yoa  were  killed  for  it" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  That  was  brave ;  and  I  suppose  he  thanked  yon  for  it. 
and  ran  down  the  road  as  quickly  as  possible." 
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"I  promised  not  to  tell  where  he  went,  sir." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  Well,  tell  us  his  last  words,  and 
we  won't  trouble  yon  any  more. " 

•'His  last  words  were,  "It's  mj  only  oliance,  child,  and 
ni  get  down  as  70a  say. ' " 

And,  overoome  with  fright  and  the  sense  of  her  kina- 
man's  danger,  shonld  they  rightly  interpret  the  langnage 
which  she  had  reoorted,  she  sobbed  aloud,  and  hid  her 
face  from  sight 

Her  tormentors  did  noE  stay  longer  to  soothe  or  qnea- 
tion  her.  They  immediately  poshed  rapidly  on  down  to 
the  river.  ^ 

Now  the  goremoT  had  arranged  a  signal  with  his  boat- 
men that  a  white  doth  by  day,  or  a  light  by  night,  dis- 
played from  the  attic  window  of  his  hiding-pkce,  which 


dow  for  the  boatmen,  and  send  him  there  some  'sapper, 
with  liis  valise,  which,  in  the  hony  of  his  departore,  he 
had  left  behind. 

The  signal  rocalled  the  boat,  which  after  twilight  had 
ventured  in  sight  of  tlie  shore  and  the  farmhouse^  and  the 
governor  quietly  made  his  way  to  the  river  in  safety. 
When  he  rejoined  his  father  in  a  secure  home,  he  named 
his  infant  daughter,  wtiich  had  been  born  in  bis  absence, 
"Hetty  Marvin,"  Hiat  he  might  be  daily  reminded  of  the 
little  ooQsin  whoae  tmth  and  ahrewdness  saved  his  lifei 


MILTON. 

Soon  after  the  ezeontion  of  Charles  L ,  an  eminent  French 
author,  Salmatins,  pubUalied  on  the  Oontinent  an  elaborate 


wm  just  visible  at  the  month  of  the  rirer,  should  inform 
than  if  he  were  in  trouble,  and  put  them  on  the  alert  to 
hdp  him. 

As  aoon,  therefore,  as  he  started  from  his  cousin's,  it 
floated  from  the  window  to  warn  thauL  And  when  they 
■aw  the  pnrsoing  par^  dash  madly  down  the  road  to  the 
and  Teoo^ized  the  British  uniform  of  the  leadera, 
they  pulled  swiftly  out  to  sea.  The  horsemen  reached  the^ 
ibora  only  in  season  to  see  the  boat  with  two  men  in  it 
neady  out  of  sight,  and,  supposing  their  destined  prey 
had  eeoftped,  gave  up  the  pursnit 

Meanwhile  the  victim  lay  safe  and  qniet  where  the 
ahrewdneas  of  the  little  ooosin  had  hidden  him,  until  the 
time  came  for  her  return  for  sapper.  Then  he  bade  her 
go  as  osoal  to  her  home,  idling  her  to  ask  her  mother  to 
plaoe  the  signal-lamp,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  in  the  win- 


attack  on  the  people  of  England  for  what  he  termed  "a 
saorilegiooa  murder."  This  he  called  De/msio  Beg ia  pro 
Caroh  Primo,  having  written  it  at  the  instigation  of 
Oharles  II. ,  then  a  refugee  in  Holland.  Cromwell,  whose 
Latin  Secretary  John  Milton  was,  requested  the  great 
poet  to  reply,  which  he  did,  although  ha  knew  from  his 
failing  eyes  that  the  effort  would  be  fatal  to  his  sight ; 
thus,-  in  1650,  appeared  Ifilton's  fiunous  Pro  PopvJo  An- 
gUcano  Ikfmtio. 

Whan  proud  BalmatAis,  bitter  as  a  fiend. 

Arraigned  old  England  la  the  pubUo  eye, 

Holding  her  up  to  foulest  obloquy. 

Styling  her  Anarchist  and  Begiolds, 

ICUton  arose  Indignant  to  re[riy,  , 

And  Uew  a  mighty  blast  so  load  and  wide 

That,  like  the  walla  ot  pestilent  Jericho, 

Which  erst  at  Joshua's  trumpet  tell  down  low. 

The  slander  cmmbled  Into  dust  and  died— 

And  En^and  stood  serenely  Jnstlfled, 

The  chosen  land  of  Law  and  Liberty. 

But,  slgbtteas  Samson,  the  great  task  killed  tbeol 

Uigitized  by  V^jhomot  PowA 
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RUDOLPH'S  RIDE  TO  THE  GRAVE. 


At  tbe  hold  of  Oflrmerahetm, 

Strong  la  mind,  ta  body  aging, 
Sits  the  hoery  Kalaer  Budolpb. 

Only  diesslKHtrd  battles  waging. 

To  the  leeches  in  attendaDce, 

"Speak,"  quoth  he,  "wlthont  dlflguiso: 
When  Irom  this  frail,  shattered  body 

Shall  my  freed  soul  heaTenward  rise  ?" 

And  the  leeohes  answered:  "Sire, 
That  hour  may  oome  this  very  day." 

Smiling  gracious,  quoth  the  monaroh; 
"  Thanlu  for  this  good  word  you  say, 

"  On  to  Spire  I  to  Spire  onward  1" 
Cried  he,  with  the  game  complete; 

"Where  so  manyaOerman  hero 

Lies  entombed,  there  death  101  meet. 

"Sound  the  tmmpetl  bring  the  steed 
That  so  oft  to  fray  hath  borne  me  1" 

All  aghast  his  courtiers  stand, 

Bnt  he  orled:  "  Halt  not^  nor  soom  me  I" 

When  the  wai^horse  forth  was  led, 

"  Not  to  fray— to  bliss  vneading 
Bearest  thou  hence,  old  friend,"  he  cried, 

"  Thy  failing  lord,  whose  strength  Is  wending." 

Saddened  stand  the  courtiers  grave, 

As  their  lord,  erect  and  royal. 
Bight,  and  left  a  chaplain  near  him. 

Bides  pallid  forth  Irom  oastle  portal. 

The  lindens  bow  bt  reverence  low 
Their  weeping  braoches  o*«  his  w^. 

And  e'en  the  birds  on  topmost  boagh 
Chant  In  hashed  tones  their  roundelay. 


All  who  hear  the  monznfol  tidings 
Line  the  w^lde  from  «aoh  dow. 

See  their  monarch's  death-marked  fMtnxes, 
And  wan  forth  lamenting  sore. 

He,  absorbed  in  Joys  celestial. 

Treats  with  both  priests  on  the  w^. 

And  with  face  all  hope-tllumlned. 
Bides  as  to  some  feast  In  May. 

From  cathednd  tower  In  Spire 
Bing  olear  ont  the  bells  amain; 

Noble,  burgher,  ladies,  prostrate. 
In  sobs  and  tears  bedew  the  plain. 

To  the  lofty  Eaiser  HaU 

Feebly  now  he  wends  his  way; 

Oneo  more  apon  his  gOIdea  throng 
All  hear  him  for  his  people  pray. 

"Bring  me  now  the  holy  hoosel,*' 
Said  he  then,  with  failing  breath. 

And  his  face  sweet  peace  upllghted 
As  the  midnight  oame  with  death. 

Sadden  tiien  a  light  empyrean 

Through  the  hall  its  radiance  shed. 

And  the  Joys  of  heaven  reflected 
Stamp  the  brow  of  Bndolph  dead. 

No  spire  need  ring  Its  passing  bell. 

Nor  summons  to  the  funeral  peal. 
For  all  the  hearts  In  widest  Bbineland 
That  he  is  dead  instinctive  feel. 

Cathedral  aisles  are  dense  with  men 
Ylho  oome  to  mourn  the  mighty  dead: 

That  shrine  his  body  may  possess 
His  spirit  llres  In  heaven  o'erlilbd. 


THE  KING  AND  HIS  SERVANTS. 

A  OBBAT  King  onoe  called  his  serradts  to  him,  and  said 
to  tbem—^Toa  have  all  often  ivofessed  love  to  me,  and 
to  wish  to  serre  me ;  ami  I  have  narer  yet  made  trUiI  of 
yon.  But  now  I  am  about  to  try  yon  all.  that  it  may  be 
known  who  does  in  truth  desire  to  serve  me,  and  who  is  a 
servant  only  in  nama  To-mtnrow  yonr  trial  will  begin  ; 
BO  meet  me  here  in  the  morning,  and  be  ready  to  set  ont 
upon  a  joamey  on  which  I  shall  send  yon." 

When  the  ^ng  bad  so  spoken,  be  left  them  ;  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  bttsUe  and  talking  amongst  these  eerv* 
ants.  Kot  that  they  were  all  allk&  Some  were  very  bnsy, 
and  said  a  great  deal  of  the  servioes  they  should  render ; 
and  that  they  hoped  it  wonld  be  some  really  hard  trial  on 
which  the  King  wonld  set  them.  Others  were  qniet  and 
thoi^htfnl,  saying  little  or  nothings  bn^  as  it  seemed, 
thinking  silently  of  the  irords  the  King  had  spoken,  aa  if 
they  feared  lest  they  should  fail  in  their  trial.  For  they 
loved  that  King  greatly  ;  he  had  been  as  a  father  to  them 
all.  Onoe  they  had  been  slaves,  and  cruelly  treated  by  a 
wicked  tyrant  who  had  taken  them  prisoners,  and  cast 
some  of  them  into  dungeons,  and  made  others  work  in 
dark  mines,  and  dealt  evil  with  them  alL  But  the  King 
had  triumphed  over  this  their  enemy,  and  rescued  them 
from  luB  hands.  His  own  son  had  soaght  them  in  the 
dungeons  and  dark  pito  into  whioh  ih^  had  been  cast; 
and  bed  brought  them  out ;  and  now  ha  had  given  them 
placer  in  bis  service^  and  f6d  them  from  liis  own  kingly 


table ;  and  he  premised  to  such  ss  were  faithful  that  he 
would  raise  them  yet  higher ;  that  he  wonld  even  set  them 
upon  thrones,  and  put  crowns  upon  their  heads ;  and  that 
they  should  remain  always  in  his  presence)  and  rule  and 
dwell  with  him.  Now,  when  the  time  of  their  trial  wis 
oom^  these  &ithfnl  servants  were  gravQ  and  thonghUilt 
fearing  leat  th^  should  fail,  and  be  led  to  fraget  him,  thsh' 
kind  and  grsoions  King.  But  ime  thought  held  tbrai  up. 
He  had  said  unto  them  all,  "  As  your  day,  so  shall  your 
strength  be."  They  knew,  therefore,  that  be  would  pnt 
on  them  no  task  beyond  their  strength.  They  remombertd 
his  kindness  and  his  love  in  taking  them  ont  of  the  das- 
geons  of  the  enemy.  They  desired  greatly  to  serve  him ; 
and  so  tbey  rejoiced  that  their  trial  was  oom^  even  while 
they  feared  it ;  and  they  tmsted  in  him  to  help  them,  ens 
whilst  they  trembled  for  themsdTes* 

These  sttvants  spent  much  of  the  night  In  preparing 
for  their  joum^ ;  in  thinking  over  all  {he  diiectioas  the 
King  had  ever  given  them ;  for  many  times  had  he  spoken 
to  them  of  this  coming  trial ;  and  even  written  down  plain 
rules  for  them,  whioh  shoold  teach  them  always  how  be 
would  have  them  act.  All  these  they  gathered  together, 
lest  in  the  hurry  of  setting  ont  they  should  forget  any 
one  of  them ;  and  bo  they  vrenfc  into  the  oonit  ot  the 
palace  to  meet  the  King. 

Then  ha  came  forth  from  Lis  pailaee4o(»,.Biid  gtre  tham 
all  their  charge. 

From  the  great  tieasnre^amben  of  ttiatrMlaee  be 
brought  out  many  diiI^ivfOife:^^iauiO@Qllw 
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these  servant*.  One  had  gold  and  ailTer,  and  another 
liad  pnedoas  stTiffa ;  but  all  had  something  good  and  oosUy ; 
•xid  aa  he  gave  them  these  gifts,  he  told  them  that  this 
was  to  be  their  tziaL  S»  vas  about  to  aend  tbem  iHtii 
tbme  gifts  Into  an  ezoeeding  great  and  rich  oi^,  irhicli 
1*7  afar  off  from  Mi  palace ;  and  fn  that  oity  thejr  vera 
all  to  trade  for  him.  They  vere  to  take  his  gifts  and  ose 
tfaem  wisely,  so  that  each  one  of  them  might  bring  some- 
tliing  back  to  him.  He  gave  them  also  very  dose  and 
particular  instmctions.  He  told  them  that  there  were 
many  in  that  city  who  wonld  try  to  rob  them  of  these  his 
gifts ;  and  he  told  them  how  to  keep  them  safely.  He  told 
them  that  many  would  seek  to  make  them  waste  what  he  had 
I^TSn  to  them  on  pleasing  themselres.  Bnt  that  they 
Kunst  remember  alwi^  that  what  they  had  belonged  to 
bim ;  that  they  vonld  have  to  giro  Um  an  aooonnt  of 
their  way  ot  nsing  lUl  hia  gilts ;  and  Uiat  of  his  mere  merc^ 
ha,  who  had  redeemed  them  from  the  dnngeon  and  made 
them  able  to  serve  him,  would  gradonsly  reward  hereafter 
all  their  efforts  to  use  his  gifts  for  him.  He  told  them 
also  to  set  aboat  trading  for  him  ss  early  as  they  eonid  ; 
for  that  all  the  merchants*  goods  were  freshest  in  the 
morning ;  that  then  the  preoioos  stones  were  the  finest 
and  the  truest ;  bat  that  those  who  waited  till  the  evening 
would  find  all  the  best  goods  sold ;  and  tiiat,  perhaps, 
belm  th^  had  anything  ready,  the  trumpet  would  sound 
which  was  to  oall  them  all  out  of  the  oilj,  and  then  th^ 
wonld  haTe  to  come  badk  to  him  en^ty-handed  and  dia> 
graced. 

When  he  had  given  them  these  charges,  he  sent  them 
from  his  presence  to  begin  their  journey  to  the  great  city. 
All  that  day  tiiey  traTeled  with  horses  and  camels  over 
plains  and  hills,  and  fruitful  fields,  and  deserts,  until,  just 
as  the  sun  went  down,  they  came  to  the  walls  of  a  greyit 
city ;  and  they  knew  that  it  was  here  tiiey  were  to  traffic 
for  Uieir  King  upon  the  nuozow. 

Then  the  thoughtful  servants  began  oarefnlly  to  unpack 
their  goods ;  they  looked  into  their  bales  oi  precious  stuffii 
to  see  that  they  had  got  no  injury  from  the  dust  and  sand 
of  the  desert ;  they  counted  over  their  bags  of  money  to 
aee  that  all  was  right ;  and  b^n  to  lay  them  all  in  order, 
that  they  might  enter  the  town  as  soon  as  the  gates  were 
open,  and  trade  for  their  King  in  the  nuvning  hours, 
which  he  had  told  tbem  were  the  best 

Bat  some  of  the  other  servants  laughed  at  them  for  tak- 
ing all  this  oaze  and  trouUft  **  Surdy  it  will  be  time 
enoagh,**  they  said,  "  to  get  everything  leady  when  the 
markets  are  open  to-monow.  We  have  had  a  lon|^  ho^ . 
weary  fonmey,  and  we  must  rest  and  refresh  onradves 
before  we  think  of  trading."  So  they  spread  the  tables, 
and  began  to  feast  in  a  riotous  my,  quite  foi^tting  the 
King's  service,  and  putting  the  morrow  out  of  their 
thoughts. 

Now,  as  soon  as  the  son  was  up,  in  the  morning,  there 
was  a  great  stir  amongst  the  Bwronta,  Those  who  had 
been  careful  and  watohfol  in  Uie  evening  were  leac^  with 
all  their  bales ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  oity-gates  were 
open,  they  mardied  fai  throni^  them  with  their  good&  It 
was  a  great  wide  oily  into  whidi  th^  entered,  and  mnst 
hold,  they  though^  a  vast  multitude  of  men.  Houses  and 
streets  of  all  sizes  met  their  eyes  here  and  there  ;  bnt  they 
passed  easily  along,  because  it  was  still  so  early  in  the 
morning  that  few  persons  were  in  the  street,  and  those 
few  were  all  bent  upon  business,  as  they  were  themselves. 
So  th^  passed  on  to  the  great  market,  where  the  merchants 
came  round  them  to  look  over  thdr  warea^  and  to  show 
them  what  they  had  to  sell  in  return.  Now  they  fonnd  it 
true  as  the  King*  had- f<aetold  them.  For  they  had  the 
fini  chdoe  of  all  that  the  merchants  could  ofEu*.   One  of 
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them  opened  his  stores,  and  showed  them  rubies,  and 
diamonds,  and  pearls,  such  as  they  had  never  seen  before 
for  size  and  beauty.  So  they  chose  a  pearl  of  great  prioe^ 
and  thqr  bought  it  for  thefr  prince^  and  they  traffidted  in 
their  other  wares,  and  gained  tm  Um  more  than  as  many 
bags  of  treamre  as  he  had  given  them  at  first  Thus  they 
traded  aoo<nding  to  their  skill,  and  every  one  had  now 
secured  something  for  his  lord.  The  pearl  of  great  price 
was  stored  by  some ;  others  had  rich  dresses  adorned  with 
gold  and  precious  stones ;  others  had  bags  ot  the  most 
refined  gold ;  others  had  the  spices  of  Arabia  and  the 
frankincense  of  the  islands  of  the  East 

One  there  was  amongst  them  who  seemed  to  have  got 
nothing  to  carry  home  with  him ;  and  yet  he,  as  well  as 
the  res^  had  Jaid  out  his  master's  gifts.  Then  some  of  the 
oQur  servants  asked  him  what  he  had  stored  up  for  the 
King  ?  and  he  said  that  he  had  no  riches  which  he  conld 
show  to  them,  but  that  he  had  an  offering  which  he  knew 
that  the  merciful  heart  of  the  King  would  make  him  love  and 
value.  Then  they  asked  him  to  tell  them  his  story ;  so  he 
said  that^  as  he  was  walking  through  the  market,  he  had 
seen  a  poor  woman  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands;  as  if 
her  heart  wonld  break ;  he  stopped,  and  asked  her  the 
canse  of  her  sorrow,  and  she  told  him  that  she  was  a 
widow,  and  that  some  merehanta^  to  wlumt  her  hnabwd 
had  owed  la^  snms  of  moiaejt  had  oome  that  nunning  to 
her  honae  and  taken  all  that  ab»  had,  and  seized  her  ohil- 
dxea  too ;  and  that  th^  were  dragging  them  away  to  the 
slave-market  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  a  btr  land,  that  they 
might  pay  themselves  the  debt  which  her  husband  had 
owed  them.  So  when  he  heard  her  sad  tale,  he  opened 
his  bag  of  treasure,  and  found  that  all  the  gold  which  he 
had  got  in  it  would  just  pay  the  widow's  debt  and  set  her 
children  free.  Then  he  went  with  her  to  the  merchants, 
and  he  told  out  to  them  all  tliat  snm,  and  set  the  ehildien 
of  the  widow  tre^  and  gave  them  haok  to  Uielr  mother ; 
"and  I  am  taking,"  he  said,  "to  our  merdfnl  Sing  the 
offering  of  the  widow's  tears  and  gratitude ;  and  I  know 
that  this  is  an  offering  which  will  be  well  pleasing  in  his 
sighL'* 

So  it  fared  with  these  faithful  servants  in  their  trading ; 
and  all  the  while  they  were  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  be- 
cause they  remembered  constantly  the  love  and  kindness 
whidi  their  King  had  showed  to  them ;  and  they  rejoiced 
that  they  were  able  to  serve  him  and  to  trade  for  him  with 
hia  giftSL  They  thought  also  of  the  goodness  of  the 
King's  son  toirard  them ;  tli^  remembered  how  ho  had 
songht  them  when  they  were  prisoners  in  the  dark  dnn- 
getms  of  ttwfr  tyrsnt  memy  ;  and  they  were  full  of  ]oy 
when  they  thought  that  they  ehoold  be  able  to  offer  to  him 
the  goodly  pearl,  and  the  other  curious  gifts,  which  tbey^ 
had  bought 

They  thought  of  these  things  until  they  longed  to  hear 
the  trumpet  sound,  which  was  to  call  them  out  of  the- 
town  and  gather  them  togettier  for  their  joomey  homa, 
When  that  frnmpet  might  souid  they  knew  not ;  but  thfr 
snn  was  now  past  its  noon,  and  the  town,  which  had 
been  so  quiet  when  they  eame  in  the  early  nunming  akmg^ 
its  empty  streets,  was  now  full  of  ndse  end  bustle  and 
oonfurion,  as  great  towns  are  wont  to  b^  when  all  the 
multitude  of  sleepers  awaken  and  pour  out  for  pleasure, 
or  business,  or  idleness,  into  the  streets  and  squares  and 
market-places. 

Heartily  glad  were  they  now  that  they  had  been  so  early 
at  their  traffic.  Now  the  merohanti  had  shut  up  all  their 
richest  stores ;  and  the  markets  were  full  ol  others  who 
brought  false  pearls  and  mock  diamonds,.,  instead  of  the 
costly  gems  for  whieh  they  hadi^^fj^j^^k^^O^^^B* 
Than  seemed  to  be  soaroely  any  true  tradoi  lef^  l£ei» 
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vere  tiiere  in  nnmbers,  and  ahows  and  noisj  nrralB  were 
pMsing  np  ftnd  down  the  streeta ;  and  they  could  see 
thievefl  and  bad  men  larking  abont  at  all  the  comers,  seek- 
ing whom  thej  oonld  catch  and  rob  and  plnnder. 

On  all  these  things  the  servants  looked ;  sometimes 
they  saw  beantifal  sights  pass  by  them,  which  gladdened 
their  eyes ;  and  sometimes  sweet  mnsio  wonld  fill  their 
ears,  as  bands  of  merry  harpers  and  singers  walked  tip 
and  down  .through  the  market;  and  they  rejoiced  in  all 
of  these,  but  stiU  their  hearts  were  fall  of  thoughts  of 
their  kind  King,  and  reoollections  of  his  son,  their  prinoe ; 
and  they  longed  to  be  at  home  with  them,  eren  when  the 
sights  round  them  were  the  gayest,  and  the  sounds  in  their 
ears  were  the  sweetest ;  and  they  were  ever  watching  for 
the  Toioe  of  the  trumpet,  which  was  to  call  them  again 
homeward.  « 

But  this  happy  oase  was  not  that  of  aU  the  servants. 
When  these  watchful  men  had  been  entering  the  gates  of 
the  city  in  the  morning,  the  thoughtless  serrauta  were  not 
yet  awake.  They  had  sat  up  late  at  their  feasting  and  re- 
joicinge^  and  when  the  morning  snn  rose  upon  them,  they 
were  still  in  their  first  deep  sleep.  The  stirring  of  their 
fellow-servants  moved  them  a  little,  and  for  a  while  they 
seemed  ready  to  rise  and  join  them.  But  their  goods  were 
not  ready,  so  they  ooold  not  go  with  them ;  and  they 
might  aa'welL  therefore,  they  thought,  wait  a  little  longer 
and  rest  ibemseltee,  and  then  follow  them  to  the  market 
They  did  not  mean  to  be  late,  bat  they  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  so  very  early. 

They  slept,  therefore,  tiU  the  sun  was  high,  and  then 
they  rose  in  some  confusion,  because  it  was  now  so  late  ; 
uid  they  had  all  their  goods  to  unpack,  their  stuffii  to 


smooth  out,  and  the  dust  to  shake  off  from  them. 
Soon  they  began  about  every  little  thing  to  find 
fault  with  one  another,  because  they  were  secretly 
angry  with  themselves.  Each  one  thopght  that  if 
his  neighbor  had  not  persuaded  him  to  staj,  he 
should  have  been  up,  and  have  entered  the  dkj 
with  the  earliest ;  so  high  words  arose  betwen 
them  ;  and  instead  of  helping  one  another,  aad 
making  the  best  they  could  of  the  time  whidi 
remained,  they  only  faindered  one  another,  ind 
made  it  later  and  later  before  they  were  ready 
to  begin  their  trading. 

At  length,  after  many  hard  words  and  much  bsd 
temper,  one  by  one  they  got  away  ;  each  as  koq 
as  he  was  ready,  and  often  with  his  goods  all  in 
confusion  ;  every  one  following  his  own  psth, 
and  wandering  1^  himself  up  the  crowded  stre^ 
of  the  full  town. 

Hard  work  they  had  to  get  at  all  along  it  when 
they  had  passed  the  gates.  All  the  itresm  of 
people  seemed  now  to  be  setting  against  them. 
The  idlers  jested  upon  their  strange  dress ;  lud 
if  they  did  but  try  to  tra£9a  for  their  lord,  ths 
rude  children  yf  the  town  would  gather  roond 
them,  and  hoot,  and  cry  ;  so  that  they  ooold  not 
manage  to  carry  on  any  trade  at  alL 

Then,  as  I  watched  tbem,  I  saw  that  some  who 
had  been  the  loudest  in  talking  of  what  thej 
should  do  when  the^  were  tried,  were  now  ths 
first  to  give  np  altogether  making  any  head  at  aQ 
against  the  crowd  of  that  dty.  They  packed  np 
what  goods  they  might  have,  and  began  to  think 
only  of  looking  about  them,  and  folloving  the 
crowd,  and  pleasing  themselves,  like  any  of  ths 
men  around  them.  Then  I  looked  after  waaa  of 
these,  and  I  saw  that  one  of  them  was  led  cm  by 
tiie  crowd  to  a  place  in  the  town  where  there  was  a  great 
show.  Oatside  of  it  were  men  in  many-colored  draasei, 
who  blew  with  trumpets,  and  jested,  and  cried  aloud,  ud 
begged  all  to  coma  in  and  see  the  strange  sights  vhiok 
were  stored  within. 

Now  when  the  servant  came  to  this  place,  he  watched 
one  and  another  go  in,  until  at  last  he  also  longed  to  go  in 
and  see  the  sights  which  were  to  be  gazed  on  within.  So 
ha  went  to  the  door,  and  the  port^  asked  him  for  monflT ; 
but  when  he  drew  out  his  purse,  and  the  porter  mw  thit 
bis  money  belonged  to  some  strange  place,  and  fu  qoits 
unlike  the  ooin  used  in  that  town,  he  only  laughed  at  it^ 
and  said  it  was  good  for  nothingthere,  and  bid  iiim  "stand 
back."  So  aa  he  turned  away,  the  porter  saw  the  rioh 
bundle  ou  his  back,  and  then  he  spoke  to  him  in  SDOthar 
tone,  and  he  said,  **  I  will  let  you  in,  if  yon  like  to  gin 
me  that  bundle  of  goods."  Then  for  a  moment  ths  sav- 
ant was  checked.  He  thought  of  his  lord  and  of  the 
reckoning,  and  he  remembered  the  words,  "As  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  graoe  of  Ood";  and  hs  bad 
almost  determined  to  turn  back,  and  to  fight  his  mj  to 
the  market-place,  and  to  trade  tor  his  lord,  let  it  cost  biu 
what  it  might ;  but  jast  at  the  moment  there  was  a  great 
burst  of  the  showman's  trumpets ;  and  he  heard  the  peo- 
ple shouting  tta  joy  within  ;  and  so  he  forgot  all  bat  bu 
great  deair^  and  slipping  off  the  bundle  from  bis  sbool- 
ders,  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  porter,  and  paoed  iSi 
and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

Then  I  aaw  another,  who  was  atanding  at  ib»  oonv 
of  a  street  gazing  at  some  strange  antics  which  wan  bang 
played  by  a  oompany  of  the  townsmen.  And  sa  hs  ga«a 
upon  them,  he  foagot  all  about  hit  trading  for  hii 
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ud  Utonght  only  of  seeing  more  ci  fliis  ■tmige  mghU 
'Ebm  I  uw  tlut  whilat  he  vu  thinldog  onfy  <a  these  fot 
lies,  •ozofi  evil-mindecl  men  gftthered  zonnd  him,  and  be- 
fore be  was  aware  of  it,  they  secretly  stole  from  him  all 
the  gold  whioh  his  lord  bad  given  him  to  lay  ont  for  him. 
Ihe  serrant  did  not  even  know  when  it  was  gone,  so  muoh 
ires  he  thinking  of  staring  at  the  ai^t  before  him.  But 
it  made  me  very  sad  to  think  that  when  he  went  to  buy 
ios  hia  master,  he  would  find  out,  too  late^  his  loss ;  and 
that  when  the  tnimpet  sounded*  he  would  ham  nothing  to 
ouiy  biuk  with  him  cai  the  di^  of  reckoning. 

Some  of  theae  kdteien,  too,  were  treated  even  worse 
tium  ibis.  One  of  them  I  urn  whom  the  shows  and  lights 
of  tiiat  town  led  <m  from  street  to  street  nntil  ha  came 
quite  to  its  further  end ;  and  then  be  thought  that  he  saw 
befoie  him,  beyond  some  lonely  palings,  still  finer  sights 
than  any  he  had  left ;  and  so  he  set  out  to  cross  over  those 
fields,  and  see  those  sights.  And  when  he  was  half  over, 
HBoe  wioked  robbon,  who  laid  wait  in  those  desfdate 
idaoe^  nuhed  ont  upon  him  from  their  Inrking-pUoe,  and 
iU-ased  him  sorely,  and  robbed  him  of  all  his  goods  and 
money,  and  left  him  upon  Hbm  ground  soazoely  able  to  get 
back  to  the  town  wbioh  he  had  left 

Tben  I  saw  one  of  these  loiterers  who,  as  he  was  look- 
ing idly  at  the  sights  round  him,  grew  very  grave,  and 
began  to  tremble  from  bead  to  foot  One  of  bis  fellowB, 
who  itood  by  and  saw  him,  quickly  aaked  him  what  made 
bim  trembia  At  first  be  oould  not  answer ;  but  after  a 
while  be  said  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  which  they 
hid  just  heard  had  made  him  think  of  the  great  trumpet 
Hmnd  ct  their  master,  iriiioh  was  to  call  them  all  back  to 
hia  prflsenoe,  and  that  he  trembled  because  the  evening 
WIS  coming  on,  and  be  had  not  yet  traded  for  his  lord. 
And  "Bow,"  he  said  in  great  fear,  *'hov  ahall  wa 
eret  stand  that  reckoning  witili  onr  hands  emp^.?" 
Then  some  of  bis  companions  in  idleness  laughed 
uid  jeered  greatly,  and  mocked  the  poor  trembler. 
But  bis  fears  were  wiser  than  their  mookings ;  and 
90,  it  seemed,  he  knew,  for  ha  cared  nothing  for 
tbem;  but  imly  said  to  them,  very  sadly  and 
Snnfy,  "Ton  are  in  the  same  danger,  how  then 
cut  yon  jeer  at  met**  And  with  that  he  pointed 
^hair  eyes  up  to  the  sky,  and  showed  them  how 
lov  the  sun  had  got  already,  and  that  it  wanted 
hot  an  honr  at  the  most  to  his  setting,  and  then 
that  the  trumpet  might  sound  at  any  moment,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  bear  home  to  their  lord. 

^ow,  as  he  spoke,  one  listened  eagerly  to  bim ; 
and  whilst  the  others  jeered,  he  said,  very  gravely, 
"What  can  we  dot  Is  it  quite  too  late  T  "It  is 
too  lata,"  said  the  other,  "tiU  the  trumpet 
"otmda;  and  though  wa  have  lost  so  mnah  of  the 
psnbanoe  we  can  yet  do  something ;  oome 
^metolhe  maxket-pbo^andwewilltiy.'*  So 
^  other  joined  him,  and  off  they  set,  passing 
tbrni^  their  companions,  who  shouted  after  than 
*U  the  way  they  went,  until  the  townsmen  who 
"^ood  roand  began  to  jeer  and  shout  after  them 
BO  that  all  the  town  was  moved   A  hard 
^Qte  tiiose  two  bad  now,  and  much  they  wished 
^  Suy  had  gone  to  the  mark^plaoe  in  the  eariy 
when  the  streets  were  empty,  and  the 
buy  ■ervaats  had  passed  ao  eaaily  tiaa^^  Many 
*^  the  nagh  words  they  had  now  to  bear ; 

file  ai^ry  or  iU-natnred  oowds  through 
•MA  they  had  to  push ;  and  if  anywhere  they 
Qoe  (rf  their  lata  and  idle  oompanlons,  he 
me  to  stir  up  all  the  street  against  them, 
1m  nw  them  poshing  on  to  the  markat-plaoe. 


"Do  yon  think  that  wa  shall  ever  get  there  ?**  wid  he 
who  had  been  moved  hf  the  othar^s  words,  to  him  who  led 
the  way,  and  buffoted  with  Ite  crowd,  like  a  man  swim* 
ming  tluough  many  rough  waves  in  the  strong  stream  of 
some  swift  river—"  Do  yon  think  that  we  shall  ever  get 
there  ?"  "Tea,  yes,"  said  the  other ;  "we  shall  get  there 
still,  if  we  do  but  persevere."  "  But  it  is  so  hard  to  make 
any  way,  and  the  streets  seem  to  grow  fuller  and  fuller ; 
I  am  ahraid  that  I  shall  never  get  through." 

Jnst  as  he  spoke,  a  great  band  of  the  townspeople,  with 
musics  and  trumpets,  and  dancing,  met  them  1^  a  mighty 
wave  of  the  sea,  and  seemed  sure  to  drive  them  back ;  one 
of  their  old  companions  was  dancing  amongst  the  rest ; 
and  as  I  looked  bard  at  him,  I  saw  that  it  was  the  same 
who  had  given  away  his  preeions  burden  in  order  to  go 
into  the  show.  Now,  as  soon  as  he  saw  these  bis  former 
fellows,  he  called  to  them  by  their  names,  and  bid  them 
join  bim  and  the  townsmen  round  bim.  But  he  that  was 
leading  the  way  ahoA  his  hesd,  and  said,  boldly,  "  No ; 
we  will  not  join  yon  ;  wa  are  gohig  to  tha  markat-plaoe  to 
traffic  for  onr  lord."  "It  is  too  lata  for  that^**  said  he ; 
"yon  lost  tha  morning,  and  now  yon  cannot  trader** 
Vbm  I  saw  that  he  who  before  had  trembled  exceedingly, 
grew  very  pale ;  but  still  be  held  on  his  way  ;  and  be  said, 
"  Yob,  we  have  lost  the  morning,  and  a  sore  thing  it  is  for 
us ;  but  onr  good  lord  will  help  us  even  yet ;  and  we  will 
serve  him,  'redeeming  the  tim^  because  the  days  are 
eviL***  Then  he  turned  to  the  othec  and  said  to  bim, 
"  And  will  not  yon  stop  either  ?  Do  not  be  fooled  by  this 
madman  ;  what  use  is  it  to  go  to  buy  whan  the  shops  are  all 
ahnl^  and  tha  market  empfy  7"  Hien  he  bung  down  his 
head,  and  looked  as  tbon^  he  would  have  turned  back  and 
fallen  hito  the  th»mg ;  bnt  his  fallow  seized  bim  by  the 
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hand,  and  bid  him  take  ooaimge,  aad  think  npon  his  kind 
master,  and  upon  the  King's  son,  whose  yerj  blood  bad 
been  shed  for  them ;  and  with  that  he  seemed  to  gather  a 
little  omfidenoe,  and  held  for  a  while  on  in  his  way  with 
the  other. 

Then  thdr  old  eompanion  turned  all  his  seeming  lore 
into  hatoed,  and  ha  oaHed  npoa  the  crowd  ronnd  him  to 
lay  hands  on  them  and  stop  them ;  and  this  the  rabble 
wonld  fain  have  done,  bnt  that,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
power  greater  than  th^  owb  was  with  those  serrants,  and 
•trengthened  them  ;  nntil  they  poshed  the  rade  people 
aside  on  the  right  and  on  the  lef^  and  passed  safdy 
through  them  into  another  street. 

Here  there  were  (ewer  persons,  and  they  had  a  breath- 
ing-time for  a  while ;  and  as  th^  luard  the  soond  of 
music  and  of  ihe  crowd  passiDg  by  at  some  little  distance 
trcun  them*  they  began  to  gather  heart,  and  to  talk  to  one 
another.  "I  nerer  ihonght,**  said  the  one,  "that  I  conld 
have  hdd  on  throngh  that  on)wd ;  and  I  never  coold,  if 
yon  had  not  stretched  ont  yoor  hand  to  help  ma"  "  Say, 
rather,  if  onr  master's  strength  had  not  been  with  ns,"  said 
the  other.  "  But  do  yon  think,"  said  he  that  was  fearful, 
*'  that  he  will  aooept  anything  we  can  bring  him  now,  when 
thebestparfcof  thedayisonrr  **  Te*,  I  do^"  he  replied. 
*'  I  have  a  good  hope  that  he  will ;  lor  I  remember  how  he 
said,  *Betttrtt,  ye  baofcaliding  childnii,  retutn  ye  even 
nnto  ma,*  *'  '*  Bat  how  can  one  who  is  so  trembling  and 
feaifol  as  I  am  ever  traffic  for  him  V  *'Ton  can,  it  yon 
will  but  hold  on  ;  for  he  has  once  spoken  of  his  servants 
*  as  faint  yet  pnrsning.'"  "  Well,"  said  the  other,  "Iwish 
that  I  had  yonr  ooorage ;  bnt  I  do  believe  that  I  should 
not  dare  to  meet  such  another  crowd  as  that  we  have  jost 
passed  throngh ;  I  realty  thought  that  they  would  tear  ns 
in  pieces."  **Oar  King  will  never  let  that  be^'*  said  the 
other,  '*if  only  we  trust  in  him."  "Bnt  are  yon  snr^" 
rapliedhe,  "  that  our  King  does  see  ns  in  this  town  r* 

Just  as  he  said  this,  and  before  his  companion  had  time 
to  answer  him  again,  they  heard  a  louder  noise  than  ever, 
of  men  dancing,  and  singing,  and  crowding,  and  music 
playing,  and  horns  blowing,  aa  if  all  the  mad  sports  of  the 
city  were  coming  npon  them  in  one  bnrst.  At  the  front 
of  all  they  oonld  see  their  old  oompanioa  ;  for  the  band 
had  turned  round  by  a  different  street,  and  now  were  just 
beginning  to  come  down  that  one  np  which  th^  were 
passing.  Thai  he  who  bad  been  affrighted  before,  turned 
white  as  snow ;  and  he  looked  this  way  and  that,  to  see 
what  he  could  do. 

Now  it  so  happeoedf'tiiat  just  hj  where  they  stood  was 
a  great  shop,  and  in  its  windows  tiiere  seemed  to  shine 
preoioos  stones  and  jewels,  and  fine  crystals,  and  gold  and 
ivory.  And,  as  he  lo(Aed,  his  eyes  fell  full  npon  the  shop, 
and  he  said  to  his  fellow,  *'  Look  here ;  snrely  here  is 
what  we  want ;  let  ua  turn  in  here  and  traffic  for  onr 
master,  and  then  we  shall  escape  all  this  rout  which  is 
coming  upon  ns."  "No,  no  1" said  the  other;  "we  must 
posh  on  to  the  market ;  that  is  ouz  appointed  place ;  there 
our  lord  bids  ns  trade ;  we  must  not  turn  aside  from  the 
trouble  which  onr  lateness  has  brou^t  upttn  us— we  most 
not  offiar  to  onr  master  that  which  costs  ns  nothing.  Play 
the  man,  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  market."  "  Bnt  we 
shall  be  torn  in  pieces,"  said  the  other.  "Look  at  the 
great  crowd ;  and  even  now  it  seems  that  our  old  com* 
paniott  sees  me,  and  is  beginning  to  lead  the  rabble  upon 
ns."  Never  fear,"  said  he  who  led  the  way ;  "  onr  King 
will  keep  us.  '  I  will  not  be  afraid  f<nr  ten  thousands  of 
the  people  who  have  set  themselves  against  ns  round 
about'-" 

Then  I  saw  that  he  to  whom  he  spoke  did  not  seem  to 
hear  tiuae  last  words,  for  the  master  of  the  shop  had 


noticed  how  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  goods  that  wi 
the  window,  «id  was  ready  in  a  moment  to  invite  hi 
"dome  in,  oottu  in,"  he  said,  "before  the  crowd  i 
you  away ;  ocine  in  and  boy.'my  pearis^  and  my  diau 
and  my  predons  atones ;  eraie  in,  coma  in.'*  And 
he  halted  for  a  momoit  to  pad^y  with  the  man,  the 
came  upon  them,  and  he  was  parted  from  hia  friend 
had  held  np  his  fainting  steps  ;  and  so  ha  sprung 
bliog  into  th^  shop,  scaroely  thinking  himaelf  safe 
there. 

Now,  the  man  into  whose  house  he  had  turned,  tl 
he  was  a  fair^spokm  man,  and  one  who  knew  mil  1; 
seem  hpnest  and  true,  was  altogether  a  deceiver,  j 
seeming  Jewels  and  diamonds  and  pearls  wwe  bnt  si 
and  painted  glass,  which  was  wor&  nothing  at  all  I 
who  was  ao  foolish  as  to  bny  ii ;  bat  tiiis  the  aervant 
not  If  it  had  been  in  the  bri^t  clear  light  of  tiie 
ing,  he  would  earily  have  seen  that  the  diamooda  ai 
pearls  were  only  sparkling  and  painted  glass,  and  th 
nothing  bnt  tinsel ;  but  the  bright  light  of  the  mc 
had  passed  away,  and  in  the  red  sUnting  light  of  the 
ing  sun  he  oonld  not  see  clearly ;  and  so  the  falw 
persuaded  him,  and  he  parted  with  all  the  rich  tro 
which  his  King  had  given  him.  and  got  nothing  for 
in  exchange  which  was  worth  the  having,  for  he  flit 
bag  with  bits  of  painted  glass,  which  his  lord  wonld 
accept. 

However,  he  knew  not  how  he  had  been  cheated ; 
perhaps,  a  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  all  was  not 
it  was  followed  by  another,  which  said  that  it  vaa  nc 
late  to  alter,  and  that  if  he  had  chosen  wrongly,  si 
must  abide  by  it ;  and  so  he  waited  for  the  trumpet 
he  was  not  altogether  happy ;  and  often  and  ofb 
wished  Uiat  he  bad  faced  the  strife  of  the  mnltitnd 
pressed  oa  with  his  tmafeing  companion  to  the  marke 

A  hard  straggle  had  been  his  before  he  had  reach 
It  Beamed  indeed  at  times  as  if  the  words  of  his  f 
companion  were  coming  true,  and  he  wonld  be  ton 
gether  in  pieces,  so  fiercely  did  the  crowd  press  upo: 
and  throng  him.  Bnt  as  I  watched  him  in  the  th 
part  of  it,  I  saw  that  always,  just  at  his  last  need, 
thing  seemed  to  favmr  him,  and  the  crowd  broke  a 
left  room  f<Hr  him  to  straggle  by.  I  could  hear  him  < 
ing,  as  it  were,  to  himself,  when  the  crowd  looked  upo 
the  most  fierody,  "I  will  not  be  afraid  for  tan  thon 
of  the  people  that  have  set  themselves  against  me  i 
about"  And  even  as  he?  dianted  the  wordi^  the  < 
divided  in  two  parts,  like  a  roahing  stream  glandi 
some  Mack  rook ;  and  on  he  passed,  as  though  tin 
him  not 

So  it  oontinned,  even  till  he  reached  the  market-] 
Bight  glad  was  he  to  find  himself  there ;  bnt  even  nc 
his  trials  were  not  over.  Many  of  the  sbdls  were  et 
and  from  many  more  the  fair  and  true  Indus  were 
away ;  and  instead  of  them  were  eome  fiilse  and  dec 
men,  who  tried  to  pot  off  any  who  dealt  with  thra 
pretended  jewds  and  bad  goods. 

Then  did  ha  look  anxiously  ronnd  and  round  m 
fearing  every  moment  leet  tha  trumpet  should  sound  1 
he  had  purchased  anything  for  his  lord.  Never,  per 
all  along  the  way,  did  he  so  bitterly  wgret  his  eariy 
as  now,  for  he  wrung  his  hands  together,  and  said  in 
bitterness,  "What  shaU  I  doT  and.  "How  ahsU 
loiterer,  traffic  for  my  lord  ?" 

Then  his  ^ee  fell  upon  a  Bh<^  where  were  no  j< 
nor  gold,  nor  costly  silks,  nor  pearls  of  great  piioe 
all  that  was  in  it  was  ooarse  saekeloth,  and  roo^ 
hairy  garments,  and  heaps  of  ashes,  and  hara  and  ti 
loaf  <tf  bitter  bread,  and^ter  her1»,  and  botUeswl 
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tears  were  stored.  As  he  gazed  on  this  shop  somethiDg 
seemed  to  vhisper  to  his  heart,  "Qo  and  bay."  So  he 
went  with  his  sorrowful  heart,  as  one  not  worthy  to  traffic 
for  his  master,  and  he  bonghfc  the  oousest  saQkoloih,  and 
the  ashes  of  aflUoibn,  and  many  Utter  team ;  and  so  he 
waited  for  tito  aoirading  of  the  trompeL 

Then  suddenly,  as  aomn  load  noise  Ineaks  npon  the 
slombers  of  men  who  sleep,  that  great  trompet  sounded. 
All  throagh  the  air  came  its  Toice,  still  waxing  loader  and 
loader,  and  eren  as  it  pealed  across  the  sky,  all  that  great 
city,  and  its  show,  and  its  nois^  and  its  revels,  all  melted 
away,  and  were  not  And  ia  a  moment  all  the  Bervants 
wen  gathered  together,  and  their  lind  and  King  stood 
anu»gst  them.  All  else  was  gone,  and  they  and  their 
works  ware  alone  witii  them* 

Then  was  there  a  fearfol  trial  of  every  man's  work. 
Than  mn  fhcy  orowoed  with  light  and  gladness  who  had 
xiaea  early  and  traded  diligently,  and  who  now  bxooght 
before  their  master  the  frnit  of  that  toil,  and  labor,  and 
pein.  Each  one  had  his  own  reward  ;  and  amongst  the 
riohest  and  the  best— as  thoagh  he  brought  what  the  King 
greatly  loTod — was  his  reward  who  broaght  onto  his  master 
the  offering  of  gratitude  frcnn  the  broken-hearted  widow. 

Than  draw  near  the  servant  who  had  wasted  the  morn- 
ing, bat  had  repented  o!  his  sloth,  and  had  fonght  bis  way 
ihxongh  the  crowds,  and  had  at  last  bonght  the  sackcloth. 
Kow  ha  came  bringing  it  with  him ;  and  it  looked  poor, 
and  mean,  and  ooarse,  as  he  bore  it  amongst  the  heaps  of 
gold,  and  jewels,  and  silks,  which  lay  piled  np  all  around  ; 
yet  did  he  draw  near  nnto  the  King  ;  and  as  he  oam^  he 
apoke,  and  said,  *'  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  wilt  thon 
not  despise,"  And  as  he  spake,  the  King  looked  gra- 
doasly  uptm  him ;  a  mild  and  an  approving  smile  sat  upon 
his  ooontenanoe,  and  he  spoke  to  him  also  the  blessed 
wordi^  "Wall  don^  thon  good  and  fidthfol  semni" 
Then  did  the  ooarse  aaakdoth  shine  as  tha  moat  xloh  doth 
of  gold ;  then  did  the  ashes  of  the  fomaoa  sparkle  as 
a  m<Hiaroh*s  jewels ;  whilst  every  bitter  tear  whioh  was 
stored  in  the  bottle  changed  into  pearis  and  mUes  whioh 
were  above  all  prioe. 

Then  the  King  tamed  to  the  careless  servants,  and  his 
voice  was  terrible  to  hear,  and  from  his  face  tbey  fled 
away.  I  dared  not  to  look  npon  them ;  bat  I  heard  their 
jost  and  most  t«rible  sentence,  and  I  knew  that  they 
ware  driven  away  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  the  King, 
in  whioh  is  life  and  peace ;  and  that  they  were  boand  nnda 
chains  and  darkneai^  de^wr  and  mora  cheadfol  ttian  those 
from  whioh  tha  King's  son  had  graoionsly  daUwed  them. 


TRUTH. 

What  is  trnth  ?  comes  the  ever-reoarring  qneetion— old 
as  hnman  thonght  ibielf,  and  yet  for  ever  new— as  each  age 
is  broaght  face  to  fiuM  with  tiie  problems  that  rise  before 
it  Let^  anoonraga  and  inspire  as  that  man  lias  made 
soma  progress  In  tha  Urganess  of  his  answer ;  that  he  has 
moved  forward  npon  the  knowledge  U  generations  gone 
before :  nor  let  it  dishearten,  bat  rather  gladdm  as,  that 
the  path  ia  an  open  way,  uid  to  oar  finite  minds  will  ever 
remain  an  open  way.  And,  farther,  what  should  be  onr  atti- 
tude as  scholars  under  the  divine  tuition  ?  Briefly,  I  would 
say  this :  Let  us  realize  that  we  do  not  m&ke  truth.  It  is 
not  a  thing  of  our  creation.  It  is  not  woven  of  our  opin- 
iras,  neiOter  can  oar  eironeona  views  ever  change  it  one 
iota*  not  onr  emxeet  opinions  increase  it  It  ia  It  in- 
heres m  tha  &ots  of  the  nnlvers^  in  tlieir  inherent  and 
everlasting  relations^  in  the  ine£Gaceable  laws  written  npcm 
the  &oe  of  Nature  and  the  spirit  of  man,  which  are  tha 


eternal  Providence  we  worship  and  rest  in.  Trying, 
therefore^  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  blinding  prejadioe, 
and,  most  of  all,  guarding  against  thoae  selfish  motives 
that  work  in  so  subtle  and  secret  ways,  we  should  cany 
the  reverent  and  frea  mind,  prepared  to  ob^  the  heavenly 
vision,  thoogh  in  following  it  we  are  taken  from  onr  pleas- 
ant moorings,  content  alone  with  the  guerdon  that  comes 
from  conscientious  action  and  belief.  It  ia  not  for  us  to 
guide  tnitb,  bat  to  let  her  guide  us.— i'l  L.  Ho»mtr, 


FBAIBB. 

BT  xsa  BBOwimra. 

PuiscD  be  the  mosses  soft 
In  th7  forest  pathways  oft. 
And  the  tboms  whioh  make  us  think 
Of  the  thomless  river-brink 
Where  the  tansomed  tread. 

Praised  be  thy  snnay  gleams, 
■And  the  storm  that  worketh  dreams 
Ot  oalm  onflnished. 

Praised  be  thine  aoUve  days, 
And  thy  nlght-tinis's  s<dsmn  need, 
When  In  God's  dear  Book  we  read: 
*'Ko  night  shall  be  therein." 

Earih,  we  Chriatian*  praise  thee  thus. 
Even  for  the  change  that  oomes. 
With  a  grief  from  thee  to  us  I 
For  thy  cradles  and  thy  tombs ; 
For  the  pleasant  oom  and  wine. 
And  Summer  heat;  and  also  for 
The  frost  npon  the  sycamore, 
And  hail  upon  the  vine. 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  MYTHS. 

The  rdigion  of  ancient  Kgypt  is  fertile  in  myths.  Many 
are  so  puerile  and  groteeque  in  form  that  they  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  very  beginnings  of  religious  fetishism.  Others 
have  a  noble  form,  and  as  we  render  them,  assume  a  poetic 
shape.  The  solar  myth  occupies  the  centra,  and  if  it  does 
not  cover  the  surface,  yet  by  its  brightnees  it  bums  out, 
like  the  Egyptian  snnlight,  tha  color  of  all  on  which  it 
shines.  Not  alraie  is  it  snpoior.  It  is  also  gmketal :  it  is 
oonnaotad  with  the  chief  ol^eots  of  worship,  notably  with 
the  two  which  gained,  the  one  1^  awe,  the  other  by  sym- 
pathy, the  reverence  of  the  wlude  nati<m  in  spite  of  the 
strength  of  the  local  beliefs. 

All  imaginative  nations  have  been  ntmok  by  the  wonders 
of  the  day  and  the  year  in  the  coarse  of  the  sun,  and  the 
sequence  of  the  changing  seasons.  They  have  seen  the 
giatj  of  the  sun  in  his  rising,  his  fervid  midday  strength, 
and  his  sudden  deec«it  into  tiie  shades,  larger  orbed,  amid 
richer  and  more  various  colors  than  those  in  which  his 
oironit  of  tha  heavens  b^iaa  Th^  have  aeen  a  larger 
repetition  ot  tha  same  story  in  the  brightness  ot  Spring, 
the  glowing  Summer,  the  rich  decline  of  Autumn,  and  the 
cold  silence  of  dim  Winter ;  all  mled  by  the  same  sun, 
growing  and  waning  as  in  each  day.  In  the  hotter  coun- 
tries the  day  is  far  more  marked  than  the  year  in  its 
changes,  the  transition  from  clear  light  to  ntter  darkness 
far  more  sudden  and  complete,  though  even  in  Egypt  be 
who  has  seen  the  amazing  life  of  nature  in  Sfolng,  in  an 
intensity  of  movement  and  brightness  which  foils  dasorip- 
tiim,  for  it  oan  only  be  fel^  i»n  know  that  then  tha  tem- 
perate Wintw  ii  hj  contrast  dead.  Further  to  the  north 
and  sonth  the  year  has  a  stronger  signiflcanoe,  nntilln  tha 
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lut  zonM  -whioh  snnoTmd  the  frozen  polea  day  and  jeax 
are  one,  and  their  story  can  be  no  longer  twofold. 

The  primitiTe  nations  framed  a  myth  of  the  snn  in  his 
daily  conrse,  and  a  myth  of  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Bolar  tale  dominates  in  the  hot  cotm tries,  that  of  the  sea- 
sons in  the  temperate  regions.  Yet  the  two  are  inter- 
woven, and  one  rarely  moves  alone  vithont  the  illnatration 
of  the  other.  At  first  they  are  merely  Tisible  events  told 
in  a  narratiTe  form.  In  time  they  become  types  of  life. 
TIfe  snn  is  a  god  or  a  hero,  warring  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  vanqnished,  yet  at  last  a  victor  ;  spring-tide  and 
the  precions  com  is  a  bechitiful  maiden,  snatched  from  the 
flowering  meadows  by  the  lord  of  the  shades  to  be  lost  for 
awhile,  and  reappear  in  the  goodly  harvest-tide.  Then 
came  a  third  stage  ;  the  life  ol  the  god  or  hero  was  a  type 
of  human  life,  its  oon- 
fliots,  its  defeat,  and  its 
final  victory.  Perse- 
phone, in  her  loss,  told 
the  tale  of  death,  and  in 
her  return  fignred  the 
immortality  to  oome.  At 
length  the  myths  be- 
came mere  stories,  de- 
void of  physical  signifi- 
canoe,  deprived  of  hi*- 
torio  frame,  stripped  of 
moral  meaning. 

The  Egyptian  myth 
was,  as  already  said,  ar- 
rested when  it  was  pass- 
ing from  the  physical 
into  the  moral  stage. 
Henoe  its  aimplioity  of 
meaning  and  its  intra - 
est.  We  need  not  an- 
alyze and  eliminate.  All 
we  have  to  do  for  its  un- 
derstanding is  to  disoem 
its  main  ontlina 

There  are  two  leading 
forms  of  the  solar  myth 
in  the  Egyptian  religion, 
that  of  Ra  and  that  of 
Ouria.  Both  are  physi- 
cal and  moral,  but  in  the 
myth  of  Ba  the  natural 
interpretation  predom- 
inates, the  allegorioal 
in  that  of  Osiria  Ra, 
as  the  centre  of  the  pan- 
theistio  system  or  as  the 
sun,  is  in  perpetoal  war- 
fare with  the  monstrons  serpent  Apap,  "  the  giant "?  ever 
viotorioos  in  a  conflict  whioh  is  always  renewed.  This  is 
the  struggle  of  light  and  darkness,  but  it  is  also  that  of 
good  and  evil  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  this  myth  as 
it  is  portrayed  in  the  mysterious  scenes  whioh  cover  the 
walls  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  where  the  importance  of 
pantheism  puts  moral  interpretation  into  the  baokground. 
Bnt  the  general  tenor  of  the  Egyptian  text  shows  that 
allegory  must  here  be  admitted. 

The  myth  of  Osiris,  based  on  nature,  owed  its  hold  on 
the  Egyptian  mind  to  the  beautiful  all^ory  which  it  be- 
cama  Osiris,  the  good  being,  is  also  the  sun  of  the  night, 
the  moon,  the  Nile,  fertility.  His  enemy,  Set  or  Typhon  the 
brother,  is  phynad  evil,  darkness,  the  desert  and  the  storm. 
Osiris  is  defeated,  slain,  out  into  pieoesL  Isis,  his  spou^ 
and  hi«  sister  Nephtbys  the  spouse  of  Bet— the  one,  &e 


dawn  or  morning  star,  the  other,  the  after-glow  or  evening- 
star — lament  him.  He  returns  to  life,  bnt  the  contest  ia 
decided  by  Horns,  the  ohild  of  Osiris,  the  new  son,  who, 
by  the  aid  of  Thoth  or  Wisdom,  oonqueta  Set  and  deprives 
him  of  hiaforoe.  This  is  a  far  fitter  type  of  human  life  than 
the  kindred  myth.  It  is  the  conqoest  of  enl  by  good,  the 
seeming  failure  and  final  triumph  of  the  right  Osirifl,  u 
the  ruler  of  the'  shades,  became  the  judge  and  protector  of 
the  righteous  dead,  who  in  his  name,  came  before  him  tor 
acquittal,  who  went  under  his  guidance  through  all  the 
dangers  of  the  other  world.  Upon  this  myth  is  based  the 
whole  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  state. 


TBS  KUie  AHS  HIS  SIBVAmS,— ' 
BACKOLOTH.' 


Till  we  have  a  higher,  more  human  oonception  of  the 

future  life  than  that 
usually  given,  we  shall 
not  restore  to  sode^  a 
joyful  belief  in  immor- 
tality. Our  theology 
wants  a  piotnre  of  the 
world  to  oome,  fitted  to 
moot  a  worthier  ideal  of 
humanity.  .  .  .  We 
need  only  go  back  to 
the  revelation  of  Christ 
to  gain  the  true  grotrnd 
of  this  wider  oonceptitm. 
....  A  place  is  pre- 
pared for  each  one  of 
US ;  a  place  fitted  to  our 
distinot  oharaota ;  i 
separate  woi^  fitted  to 
develop  that  chanctsr 
into  perfection,  and  in 
the  doing  of  whioh  we 
shall  have  the  oontinnsl 
delight  of  fading  Oit 
we  are  growing— a  plsos 
not  only  for  na,  bat  for 
all  our  peculiar  powera 
Our  ideals  shall  become 
more  beautiful,  sad 
ininiiitAr  continually  to 
fresh  asfdiation,  so  thst 
stagnation  will  be  im- 
poosible.  Feelings  for 
which  we  found  no  food 
here  shall  there  be  istii- 
fled  with  work,  and  ox- 
ennsed  by  action  into 
exquisite  perfection. 
Faint  possibilities  of  out 
nature,  whioh  came  and  went  before  us  here  b'ke  swaDowt 
on  the  wing,  shall  there  be  grasped  and  made  realities.  The 
outlines  of  life  shall  be  filled  up,  the  rough  statue  of  lif^ 
shall  be  finished.  We  shall  be  not  only  spiritual  men,  bnt 
men  complete  in  Christ,  the  perfect  flower  of  humani^.— 
Sto^ord  A.  Brooke. 

The  flrst  Protestant  ohnroh  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  has  just  been  opened.  It' is  a  Congregational 
society,  the  only,  one  of  that  order  in  the  Territory. 

Dr.  Mobgah  Dix,  of  Trinity  Chureh,  aayt  that  tli» 
Prayer-book  itself  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  thst 
tiie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  favors  Univenalism. 

The  only  memorial  of  Livingstone  in  Blantyre,  his  native 
village,  is  a  church  which  has  not  yet  booi  oompMed. 


ALL  TEAT  WAS  Df  IT  WIS  OOABSX 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

Bt  the  TLWf.  JAins  Cosktobd. 

•waa  ngiog  with  imiisiul  force.   The  wind 
had  riaao  bo  high  u  to  threaten  to  blow  down  the  oottege 
Tok  Z.  Ho.  8^22. 


where  little  Margaret  lived.  And  as  she  I&j  in  ber  little 
oot  and  listened  to  the  blasts  which  shook  the  casement 
near  which  it  stood,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  trees  oatnde 
were  moaning  in  their  despair  at  being  no  able  to  stand 
against  anch  a  terrible  power.    3he  heard  them  ereakittg 
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The  LitUe  Grave. 


aa  they  bent  before  the  gale,  aad  erery  now  rad  then  a 
lai^e  branch  iroald  fall  off  with  a  Btartling  crash. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  flowers  I"  th?  child  said  to  herseli. 
"  What  uttf  they  do  ?   They  wiU  aU  be  killed." 

She  was  so  fond  of  her  flowers.  She  took  great  care  of 
them,  iBd  only  the  day  before  she  had  been  amongst  them 
and  pat  her  littie  gwden  in  tnrder— thoogh  it  soaroely 
needed  it— beeanu  papa  wu  eoming  hom^  and  she 
wanted  him  to  186  it  at  its  beat 

It  did  Mem  TSfy  bard  to  her  th»t  the  pitileaa  storm 
should  come,  and  the  wind  and  the  rain  sweep  over  those 
pretty  little  fnohaiu  and  geraniums  and  roses  jnst  as  they 
were  looking  so  gay,  aod  papa  was  coming  home. 

She  was  jnst  falling  asleep  when  she  heard  the  garden 
gate  open,  and  her  father's  step  upon  the  gravel 

Presently  he  came  np-stairs  to  see  his  little  girl 

He  had  no  other  children  now.  Four  little  green  monnda 
in  the  ohnrohjard  told  where  Uie  others  vou  So  little 
Margarel^  or  Daisy,  aa  he  called  her,  was  especially  dear  to 
him. 

"  What  I  Daisy,  not  asleep  yet  ?  darling,  how  is  this  ? 
And  crying,  too  I  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  my  pet  ?" 
and  so  saying,  he  kissed  the  tears  away  as  he  bent  over 
the  oot  % 

'*  Oh,  papa,  pwa  1"  wbbed  the  child,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neok,  and  returned  his  kisses,  sobbing  as 
she  did  it,  "my  poor,  poor  ^Owerel  they  will  all  be 
spoiled.  I  did  want  then^  to  look  nice  for  yon,  and  now 
this  naughty  wind  and  rain  will  kill  them  aU,  ud  I  shall 
never,  never  eee  them  again  f*  and  she  cried  atill  mom 
bitterly  at-  the  thought  of  her  fferorite  rosee  exposed  to-the 
rain  which  came  in  torrents  against  the  window. 

"Don't  cry  about  it,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Qrant ;  "  the  wind 
and  the  rain  do  not  come  of  themselves,  tbey  are  tent  by 
One  who  knows  much  better  than  we  do  what  is  good  for 
OS,  and  for  our  flowers  toa  Don't  yon  rememiber  what  we 
were  reading  about  last  Sunday — the  lilies,  and  how  they 
grow,  and  how  God  cares  for  even  the  little  sparrows  which 
h<^  about  the  garden  ?  Ck>  to  deep,  my  little.  Daisy,  and 
in  the  morning  yon  will  see  that  your  flowers  are  not  dead ; 
Ood  wUl  take  oate  of  them." 

And  ao  he  left  her,  and  the  little  maid  sank  into  a  quiet 
sleep  which  lasted  till  the  storm  had  passed  over,  and  all 
was  still  again. 

After  breakbst  Mr.  Qrant  said,  "  Oome  along,  Daisy ; 
let  us  go  and  look  at  yoar  garden.  I  want  to  see  how  nioe 
you  haye  made  it  look  since  I  have  been  away  this  tim&" 

IaHIo  Margaret  put  on  ber  gorden-hst,  and  they  went 
out  together  into  the  pleas^t  old-fashioned  ^urden  of  Bose 
Cottage. 

Eveiy  here  and  there  they  came  across  traces  of  the 
BUam  of  the  night  before— branches  of  trees  lying  across 
the  path ;  fruity  stUl  unripe,  shaken  from  its  hold — and 
some  of  the  taller  flowers  bending  very  low,  from  the  fwoe 
of  the  wind,  or  the  weight  of  the  rain  beating  upon  them. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  little  sheltered  nook  where 
Margaret's  garden  was,  yon  would  acandy  have  known 
there  had  been  a  storm  at  alL 

Tme^  a  few  of  the  heavy  fachsia  blossoms  wwe  splashed 
with  wet  soil ;  some  of  the  largest  rose  blossoms  had  been 
knooked  off;  one  or  two  scarlet  geraniums  looked  rather 
weather-beaten. ;  and  there  were  deep  marks  in  the  ground 
where  (he  heavy  raindrops  had  fallen. 

Bat  when  Mr.  Grant  had  put  a  stiok  to  support  this 
drooping  shoot,  lightly  brushed  the  leaves  of  (hat  splashed 
plant,  cat  off  a  dead  blossom  or  leaf  here,  and  put  a  few 
skillful  (ouches  with  the  rake  there,  you  wonld  have  said 
the  little  garden  looked  all  the  better  for  (he  ndn— it  was 
so  fresh  and  green  and  bright 


And  so  Margaret  thought  as  she  stood  watching  ber 
father  removing  all  the  traces  of  the  storm  which  had 
alarmed  her  so  much  the  night  befOTO  as  she  thought  of  ha 
dear  flowers  all  exposed  to  it  outside^ 

"  Why,  papa,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  my  dear,  darting 
flowers  are  not  much  the  worse,  after  all ;  I  thhik  the^ 
look  all  ttie  fresher  for  the  nsin.  I  yn»  goang  to  water 
Uiem  yesterday,  mdj  John  said  we  should  have  wet  befoce 
night  Oh,  thank  yon,  papal  Udoee  look  so  nioe  now, 
and  my  pretties  «r«i*t  dead,  after  nlL** 

'*  Daisy,  my  darling,"  said  her  father,  as  they  moved  on 
down  one  of  the  sidewalks,  "you  must  try  and  trust  the 
great  Gardener,  my  child,  who  sends  the  rata  and  the  wind 
as  well  aa  the  snnshin&  There  was  a  time  when  four  other 
little  flowers  beddes  my  precious  Daisy  grew  in  my  cottage 
garden,  and  were  a  daily  and  hourly  pleasure  to  me  ss  I 
watched  their  growth,  and  took  care  of  thenk— my  poor, 
motheriees  darlings.  But  tme  day  a  great  atonn  mm, 
snoh  Minding  hail,  sudi  roaring,  ttghig  wind  and  tsmpost 
as  I  pray  yon  may  never  ase^  'my  child— when  no  sun  nor 
stars  for  days  appeared.  And  my  littie  flowers— tended 
with  such  love  and  care,  watched  over  day  and  night  with 
prayers,  my  little '  flowers  were  taken  from  me^  and  for 
a  while  I  cried,  dear — as  you  cried  last  night — ^in  my  dark* 
ness  and  in  my  fear,  for  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  wrecked  by  that  cruel  stturm  whieh 
took  them  all'  away.  But  in  the  morning  my  weeping 
changed  to  joy.  Ctod  had  spared  ma  my  litUe  Daisy,  and 
as  Z  olaq>ed  you  (p  my  aims,  dear,  yonr  little  baby  Upi 
asked  me  where  brothers  and  sirtws  ww^  and  I  codd 
only  say,  'In  heaven.'  Ton  tanghfc  me  tlun,  my  child, 
what  I  am  t<wthing  yon— to  trust  And  now  I  £iutD  my 
litUe  darlings  are  transplanted  to  a  better  soil  than  this, 
where  everlasting  Spring  abides,  and  never-wititeting 
flowers— where  no  storms  come,  but  all  is  calm  and  loit 
and  peaoa   May  little  Daiey  and  I  go  there  tool" 


THE  LITTLE  GRAVE. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  wine  market ;  and  not  yet  had  ths 
sun  reached  its  fall  splendor.  Will  you  not  ti7  to  iHOtue 
to  yourHelves,  my  friends,  a  lateral  valley  of  the  Bhine, 
lying  amid  fresh  green  meadows,  and  surrounded  oo  all 
sides  by  mountain  heights,  showing  up  as  dim,  aspiring 
forests,  in  the  glad  sonahine  resting  above  it  all  ?  If  at^ 
then  you  have  Eberbach— only  Eberbach  without  its  real 
glow,  sinoe  that  you  never  can  picture  without  the  sesiag; 
"  Please  buy  my  flowers  I  my  swee^  fresh  flowers  f 
The  voice  was  very  young,  rinng  and  musical,  and  tt 
the  sound  Uiere<^  mai^  turned,  to  disoover  <mly  a  liitts 
maiden  of  some  ten  mr  twehre  Summon  padng  back  and 
forth  beneath  the  walls  of  (he  lunatic  asylum,  whudi  rieee 
the  time  I  am  telling  of  has  been  removed  thimoe  for  look 
of  apooe  to  its  new  site  on  the  Eichberg.  A  basket  of 
myrtle  hnng  on  the  one  arm,  while  in  the  hand  of  the 
other  she  held  a  bunch  of  tibe  fragrant  sprays,  as  thoo^ 
to  tempt,  as  it  were^  the  passers-by  into  buying  hor  pretty 
merchandise. 

A  young  man  passed :  he  was  the  Mte  of  the  pastor  of 
the  CBoister  Church,  Johann  von  Hohenburg  fay  name ; 
his  face  was  good,  deror  and  hri^  and  his  bhw  sys 
sparkled  with  the  fresh,  sweet  gJcHty  of  the  wodd— s  gfasy 
which  seemed  to  foil  also  upon  littie  Qerba,  the  flovo^ 
girl,  OS  his  gaze  then  rested  upon  her.  "Ill  buy  thy 
flowers,  little  one,"  he  said,  gayly,  taking  the  bonch  from 
her  hand  and  leaving  in  its  stead  a  silver  coin. 

"  Tliis  is  too  much  money,  Herr  JjohaiaiL^ian^u  you 
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take  all  my  fioverB,"  faltered  Gerba,  holding  out  aa  she 
•poke  the  boaket  for  hia  aoeeptanoe. 

"And  they  aie  too  many,  nnleas  yon  take  all  the  money 
I  haTe^"— and  Johann  chinked  together  a  couple  or  ao  of 
abv  ooina  wfaioh  atall  remained  in  bia  pocket  with  auch 
•  comicftl  taxt  that  the  child  laughed  tin,  ia  a  my  whidi 
«M  troly  refreshing  after  her  pathetio  aadneaa. 

Only  for  a  moment,  however,  did  this  merry  mood  last ; 
for  the  next,  pointing  gravely  toward  the  gray  walla  and 
quaint  (dd  window  dose  by,  she  said,  with  flnger  on  her 
1^  aa  though  in  mnte  reproach  npon  herself,  "  My  mother 
is  ia  there,  Herr  Johann,  and  folks  say  she  will  never  come 
oat  again." 

"Poor  ohUd  1"  The  wcwd  of  aympatiiy  dropped  deeply 
down* 

"  It  was  about  father's  going  away  that  ahe  fretted  so 
mndi,  never  sleeping  day  nor  night,  and  so— and  so—" 
"Tea,  I  know,"  and  taking  the  ohild's  hand,  Johann 
tried  to  lead  her  away.  "  Oome,  Vl\  sell  thy  flowers,"  he 
vent  on ;  and  so  together  they  passed  into  the  bnsy 
market-eqnare,  where  men  sold  winea  and  men  booght, 
while  ihose  who  did  neither  yet  paused  to  drink  (as  though 
about  to  purohaae)  from  the  sellers'  ample  goblet,  which, 
aooording  to  custom,  is  presented  to  all.  And  Johann 
taated  with  the  xeat,  afterward  ohinkiug  hia  stray  bita  of 
moMT-p  and  then  with  a  laogh  and  a  jeat  going  on  to 
anodier,  till  in  time  a  remote  oomer  of  the  aqnare  waa 
readied,  wh«m  stood  many  of  Johann'a  friends,  gay.  rol- 
liiAing  fellows  like  himsdf,  and  who,  like  himself,  judging 
from  their  flushed  &oee  and  exdted  talk,  had  also  indulged 
in  the  **  pearl  of  drinks." 

"  How  now,  Johann  ?"  And  then  Johann,  holdiog  up 
hia  hand  for  silenoe,  told  them  of  the  ohild's  bereavement, 
and  of  hia  having  offered  to  prove  salesnum  on  her  behalf. 
Ob,  but  they  had  kindly  hearts,  though  in  many  oases 
tbdr  pocketa  were  wdl-nigh  empfy — one  fay  oae  paid  for 
a  tpnj  of  flowera  aa  he  could,  wherewith  to  adorn  hia 
button-hole ;  one  by  one  aaid  some  kindly  words  to  the 
littte  girl  in  tarn,  although  fnnn  many  of  them,  aa  Johann 
felt,  Uie  ohild  shrank  baok  in  fear  and  dialike. 

Now,  the  Uttle  one  had  no  bold  upon,  Johann — none 
whatever  ;  therefore  it  was  in  very  kindness,  the  kindness 
of  a  true,  loving  and  manly  heart,  that,  leaving  his  friends 
to  tbemaelves,  he  led  her  away — away  to  the  banks  of  the 
Petersbomchen,  which,  flowing  from  the  mountains  down- 
ward, sheds  beauty  in  ita  way,  till  at  last  it  loses  itsdf 
utterly  and  gloriondy  in  the  Bhine  Biver^  which  with  its 
tiny  power  it  hdpe  to  swell.  It  waa  a  day  of  faiiy  pleasure 
to  little  Gerba,  to  sit  there  while  her  oompanion  tdd  talea 
of  the  past— of  the  wild  boar  who  had  fixed  the  aite  (tf  the 
ancient  doister,  and  who,  in  company  with  angda,  had 
helped  to  build  the  same  while  men  slept 

"I  want  to  say  something,  Herr  Johann —something 
whidi  I  fear  yon  aoaroe  will  like  to  hear."  The  ohild'a 
voice  faltered,  and  her  fains  eyes  were  misty  when  she  raised 
them  to  his. 

"  Say  on,  child.  I  won't  be  angry." 
"Well,  then,  Herr  Johann,  I  want  to  tell  yoo  what 
made  my  father  unkind  and  bad,  and  what  made  him  go 
away."  She  was  sobbing  a  little,  and  yet  aha  would  have 
her  say.  "Years  ago,  Herr  Jobann,  I  have  heard  that  ha 
wss  once  good  and  kind,  as  you  "  (her  hand  touchee  hia 
fondly),  "but  he  did  what  yon  have  done  to*day — he 
taated  of  the  wine  at  the  market ;  and.  Hen  Johann,  I 
hate  win^  for  when  my  father  grew  to  liking  it  more  and 
more,  it  made  him  wicked  and  my  mother  miserable.  It 
was  hear  tears,  they  say,  which  drove  him  to  leave  us  ;  but 
oh,  it  was  the  wine  which  brought  the  tears  to  her,  and 
made  me  without  a  mothw.  And  now,  Herr  Johann, 


won't  yon  give  up  even  Uie  taating,  leet  you  should  go  on 

to  worse,  like  him  ?  Ob.  dol  for  you  have  been  kicd  to 

me,  and  if  1  can  make  you  promiae  to  do  what  ia  rights  may 

not  Ood  give  ne  bade  my  father  aome  di^,  and  through 

him  my  dear  mother  too  ?  I  have  thought  of  it  ao  much, 

and  it  aeema  that  the  dear  Ood  who  ia  so  just  will  give  nu 

him  Icor  another,  if  I  can  but  keep  one  from  the  tempting 

evil.   Be  that  one,  Herr  Johann,  for  I  love  you  1" 

And  in  the  evening  glow  the  promiae  waa  given. 
#«»•«•• 

Teara  and  yeara  after,  in  the  graveyard  of  the.Gloister 
Church,  an  old  wom-out  man  knelt,  weeping  bitter  teara 
over  a  little  grave — tears  of  repentance  and  regret. 
Strangdy  enough,  an  nnseen  l^d  had  guided  Johann, 
even  at  this  late  hour  of  lifo,  to  the  hannta  of  Oorba'a 
miaemble  and  debaudied  psruit ;  to  him  he  told  the  tale 
I  have  told  to  you,  with  him  he  pleaded  earnestly  in  his 
child's  nam^  who  ma  gone  on  befbre  to  a  better  lud. 


nr  THB  TOITBTH  WATOH  OW  THX  KIOHT. 
Br  TKx  Bav.  vasnamx  T.*»»f^mn«, 

SL  MatOm  wit.  SS^ 

Lo,  In  the  moonleaa  nlgfa^ 
In  the  tough  wind's  desptts^ 

They  ply  the  oar. 
Keen  gusts  smite  in  their  teeth ; 
The  hoarse  waves  ohale  beneath 

With  muffled  roar. 

Nntnb  flogers,  falling  toroe, 
Searoe  serve  to  hold  the  eoncsek 

Hard-woQ  halt-way. 
When  o'er  the  tossing  tide. 
Pallid  and  beavy-^ed. 

Scowls  the  dim  day. 

And  nowin  the  wan  11^1; 
Walktog  the  woteis  white, 

A  shape  draws  oeer. 
Each  soul.  In  tronUed  wlse^ 
Storing  with  starUog  eyes, 

Oilea  out  for  fear. 

Eaeh  graape  hia  neighbor  tl^i^ 
In  helpless  huddled  fright 

Bhahf  Q  and  swayed. 
And  lol  the  Uoetei  nl^ 
Speaks  somy,"It  Is  I; 

Be  not  afntKL* 

Vem  so  to  us  that  strain 
Over  life's  moaning  main 

Thou  drawest  near. 
And,  knowing  not  Thy  gnlse^ 
We  gace  with  trouUed  qrea. 

And  cry  for  fear. 

A  strange  voice  whiapeia  low, 
**Thl8  Joy  moat.thon  torego^ 

Thy  first  and  best" 
A  shrouded  ^laatom  sta&da 
Grossing  the  best-loved  hands 

For  ehutohyard  rest 

Then,  soft  OS  Is  the  fall 
Of  that  white  gleaaiiag  poll 

By  snowflakes  made, 
BdlUng  eaoh  startled  ery, 
ThoaBpeakest,"IttaI; 

Be  not  afraid." 


Thb  Rbv.  John  F.  Apjlhs,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Oon- 
ference,  is  aged  ninety-one  yean,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  Methodist  preadwr  in  thsxpild.  Hs-has  beoi 
in  the  ministiy  sixty-ning,^^    CiOOg  IC 
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A  BIRTHDAY  TEA. 

BnoBDAxs  we  tawnaaxiea  vhidi  ue  maoh  mote  de- 
li^tfnl  when  we  are  yonng  than  when  we  grow  Met. 
Jjatn  on  in  life  we  are  too  apt  to  zegatd  biithdaTS  simply 
am  milMtonee  on  the  dreaxy  road  of  earfhly  eiiitenoe,  and 
they  recall  with  a  painftil  distinotneHi  all  aorts  of  datiee 
that  we  have  left  undone,  and  all  sorts  of  follies  whioh  we 
ham  oonunitted. 

To  enjoy  a  birthday  thoronghly,  we  onght  not  to  be 
more  than  twelre  years  old,  and  we  onght  to  hare  a  few 
oompMiions  of  a  similar  age  who  are  lOTod  with  the  ardent 
and  genuine  lore  of  childhood.  For  di^s,  nay,  for  weeks 
beforehand,  we  antioipate  the  approaoh  <rf  tiM  ha^ipy  fas* 
■tirtl ;  we  form  an  imaginatiTe  idotoxe  of  the  presents 
which  ptpgm  and  mammas,  onoles  and  aunts,  eld«r  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  have  {worided  for  us ;  but  perhaps  moat  of 
xJl  we  eu joy  the  birthday  feast  If  we  haTe  the  Inok  to  be 
bom  dating  a  genial  period  of  the  year,  and  if  the  clerk 
of  the  weather  smiles  on  our  anniTeraary,  we  hold  the  joy* 
cos  feetiTal  in  the  open  air,  and  all  tite  teas  and  cakes  of 
later  life  seem  insipid  after 
the  delidooa  flavor  of  the 
viands  "'iwwiw^  on  these 
oooaadona. 

In  onr  piotnze  the  little 
ladies  depicted  bel<nig  to 
the  early  yeaa  of  the  cen- 
tory,  jadging  from  their 
quaint  oostume,  recalling 
that  of  the  modem  dbaii^ 
gill,  which  is  a  sornval  from 
a  past  epoch.  Bapposiag 
them  to  be  real  (Uiildxen, 
their  nnmben  nnut  now  be 
«ully  thinned,  and  those  who 
remain  are  very  old  ladies; 
atill,  however,  it  ia  to  be 
hoped,  able  to  enjoy  them- 
nelves. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  FINBARR, 
BATH,  L,  I. 

Wb  give  (m  this  page  an 
illnatratlm  of  the  Church  of 
St  Finbarr,  the  ^rst  and  only  Boman  Catholic  Church  in 
Bath,  li,  L,  which  was  dedicated  on  Snnday,  May  22d. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  church  is  built  was  a  gift  from 
Mr.  W.  W.  Swayne,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  name  was 
adopted  at  his  soggestion.  St  Finbarr  established  the 
-oniTsnd^  anmnd  which  the  City  of  Ooric  was  gradually 
boiU.  The  ehnrdi  is  a  modest  little  stmotore  of  Gotiiio 
aroluteotme^  tnated  in  the  heart  ol  the  village.  Its  in- 
terior suggests  more  a  city  dinndi  than  a  ohnroh  of  a 
-village  All  the  vases  ornamenting  the  altar  were,  strange 
to  say,  oontaribnted  by  Jews. 

The  Bt  Ber.  Dr.  LouRhlin,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  in  the 
dedicatory  sermon,  spoke  in  appreoiatiTe  terms  of  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Swayne  in  advancing  Christian- 
ity in  the  village.  High  Mass  ms  celebrated  by  the 
Ber.  Father  Menegan,  sssisted  by  EUhers  Siely  and 
Onrtin.  Ibe  choir  from  the  Church  of  the  Transfigur- 
ation, 'WtUiamaburg,  furnished  the  mnsio,  and  Br.  Alex- 
ander was  the  orgsnist  The  pastor  of  the  new  church 
is  the  Ber.  Father  Kifierkin,  who  was  master  of  the  cer- 
emonies. The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid 
in  September,  1880,  and  the  stntoture  was  completecl 
Pefamuy  22d.  188t 
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FABLES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
I.— Thb  OnrrsD  Faoa 

It  ms  snoh  a  pretty  pod.  Every  sort  oi  Tates^planft 
grew  there,  from  the  tall  purple  loosestrife  and  crimson 
willow-weed,  to  tiie  creeping  money-wort,  with  its  golden 
blossoms.  The  great  white  water-lilies  liked  to  laj  their 
sleepy  beads  on  its  calm,  dear  snr&oe^  and  forget>me>notB 
nestled  along  its  banks.  In  the  evening  the  May-flies 
could  not  resist  the  pleaaure  of  dancing  tiiere,  though  they 
knew  it  might  be  a  dance  of  death,  for  were  there  not 
numerous  {unk-spotted  trout  watching  for  them  below, 
and  ready  to  dart  on  them  at  a  moment's  notice  ? 

One  evening  at  sanset»  a  lively  little  tront  was  •mpl<7- 
ing  himaeU  in  Uiis  w^  with  great  snooess,  when  he  ob- 
sened  an  intelligent-looking  fn^  sitting  on  the  bsak,  half 
in  tiie  water  and  half  out  snd  oroaking. 

"Why  don't  you  come  ri^t  in?"  called  the  trout 
"  Yen  can't  think  how  lovely  it  is.   And  the  May-flies  axe 
jost  in  perfection  ;  oome  along  I" 
"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  frog  ;  «  Fd  rather  not" 

"Perhaps  you  oan't 
swim  V  suggested  the  trou^ 
iq>dogetioalIy. 

"Cftn't  I.  though  r  an- 
swered  the  frog.  **  Let  me 
tell  yon,  that  when  hnman 
beings  try  to  swim,  it's  ne 
they  imitate,  not  you  I" 

"I  should  think  not" 
said  the  trout;  ^*why,  the 
poor  things  haven't  got  any 
fins!  Well,  come  along, 
Frog^fie,  and  let's  see  how 
yoapedbnn." 

*'  No,  thank  yon,"  said  the 
frog  again,  "I  had  mongh 
of  the  pond  when  I  was  a 
young  thing,  with  a  la^ 
head.  I  am  too  old  to  make 
such  exertions  now." 

**  Too  dd !  too  hu^,  yon 
mean." 

"That's  mde.*'  said  the 
frog. 

The  tront  darted  upward 
and  caught  a  flue  May-fiy,  then  dived,  and  presently 
appeared  again,  saying,  in  a  conciliatory  tone : 
"Aren't  you  hungry,  old  fellow  ¥' 
"  Very,"  answered  the  frog. 
"  Don't  you  like  May-flies  ?" 

"  Bather  1  Don't  yon  see  I  keep  opening  my  month  in 
hopes  one  will  4y  in  1^  mistake  ?  " 

"  Yoa  might  wait  long  enough,"  said  the  tront  "thon^ 
your  month  is  pretty  wide and  with  that  he  disappeared. 
^Eexlj  the  next  morning,  before  the  dew  was  off  the 
ground,  a  sparrow  in  search  of  wtwms  observed  the  frog 
sittiog  in  the  same  spot 

"Why  don't  you  come  right  out  look  for  your 
breakfast,  Froggie  ?"  said  she. 

**  Much  too  early  to  bestir  oneself,"  answered  the  frog. 

*'  Perhaps  you  can't  hop  ?"  said  the  sparrow. 

"OantI,  though  r  said  the  frog.  "If  Ichose^  leonld 
hop  a  good  deal  further  than  yon." 

"If  you  oonld  hop,  I  should  think  you'd  have  a  try  for 
that  bluebottle  sitting  on  the  thistle  near  you." 

"  111  open  my  mouth  wide,"  said  the  ftog,  "and  per- 
haps he  may  come  In.  Why,  there  he  a»es.zighKaway. 
What  an  unlucky  feflow  Sttifc^^g 
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"  Dear  me  I"  said  the  sparrow,  "  do  yon  oall  that  being 
nnlnoky?  I'm  aure  mj  nestliogB  at  home  open  their 
months  vide  mongh,  bat  nothiog  ever  drops  into  them 
but  what  I  pat  there;   Sat  I  nnut  be  oft" 

That  ereBing;  when  tiu  tront  came  np  for  his  rapper, 
there  eat  the  bog  in  the  same  place. 

"Good  evening,  Froggie,"  he  said.  "How  many  flies 
have  popped  down  your  throat  since  I  saw  you  lost  ?  Not 
many,  I'm  afraid.  Why,  yon' are  getting  thin;  yonr  yel- 
low skin  hugs  qnite  loose,  and  yonr  eyes  look  positirety 
goggle !" 

"  Personal  remarks  are  never  in  good  taste,"  answered 
tiie  frog ;  and  as  he  showed  no  inelinatioD  to  continue  the 
oonvaraation,  the  tront  wwt  about  his  own  afEsirs. 

Next  mwning  the  sparrow  appeared  again,  and  there  sat 
the  frog  as  before. 

"  Halloo  I  Froggie,"  cried  she,  "  yoa  there  sUll  I  What 
are  yon  waiting  for  ?" 

"I  un  waiting  for  Frovidenoe  to  send  a  fly,"  replied  the 
frog,  but  this  time  he  spoke  rather  hesitatingly,  for  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  weak  and  hungry. 

"Providence  <mly  helps  those  who  help  themselves," 
said  the  sparrow.    **I  don't  believe  a  fly  will  be  sent" 

*■  I  certainly  am  a  most  nnluoky  beggar,"  said  the  frog, 
"omiBidering  the  nnmber  of  flies  tiiat  pass  this  wi^,  and 
not  cme  of  ihaa  oomes  in,  thongh  I  c^ien  my  mouth  so 
wide  that  my  jaws  ache." 

The  sparrow  hopped  np  to  him  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  with  her  head  on  one  side. 

"  W^  you  ore  a  qneer  fish  I"  she  said. 

"  I  am  not  a  fish  at  all,"  replied  the  frog,  with  calm  dig- 
nity; and  the  sparrow  picked  up  a  fine  worm,  and  flew  off 
to  her  nestlings. 

After  she  was  gone  the  frog  observed  a  little  blue  bntier- 
fij  sitting  oa  a  blade  of  grass  near.  The  pangs  of  hanger 
induced  him  to  stretch  his  yellow  neck  tot  it,  but  lo  slowly 
that  the  bhie  butterfly  had  time  to  escape.  "  Jnst  Hke  my 
luck  I"  eoUloqaiBed  the  bog:  "What's  the  nse  of  exerting 
onesdt  ?  Nothing  ever  omnes  of  it  How  weak  I  feel,  to 
be  snre  I  I  think  it's  the  effort  of  holding  my  month  open 
so  long  that  knocks  me  np.  Tllgo  to  sleep."  But  he  bad 
scarcely  dosed  his  eyes  when  a  rastling  sound  dose  to  him 
made  him  open  them.  There,  between  him  and  the  son- 
light,  loomed  a  dark  flgare  with  cruel  eyes.  It  was  the 
great  shrike,  or  butcher-bird.  Poor  Froggie  I  While  he 
was  thus  thiuking  what  'an  unlucky  fellow  he  was,  the 
butcher-lnrd  pounoed  on  him,  and  pat  an  end  to  his  ex> 
istence ;  after  which  he  deposited  him  cm  a  thorn,  till  he 
diould  feel  inclined  to  eat  him. 

"Well,  Froggie,  yon  then  still  I"  cried  the  tront  when 
he  eame  np  In  the  evening.  "  Why,  he*8  gone  I  What 
became  of  him— fairly  starred  out  ?" 

"Killed  and  spitteu,"saidtlieBparrow,  who  bad  watched 
the  whole  proceeding  concealed  in  a  bush. 

"Poor fellow,"  said  the  tront;  "I  was  afraid  it  might 
end  so."  ^ 

n.— Thb  LtETLX  Fm-TBKB. 

It  was  Ohristmas-time,  and  the  old  hall  at  the  manor- 
honse  was  deocmted  witii  evergreens.  Th^  were  carried 
in  from  the  gardot,  and  the  children  of  the  house  made 
them  into  beantifnl  wreaths  and  arches,  till  the  hall  looked 
like  a  green  bower.  A  little  fir-tree,  growing  in  the  shrub* 
bery,  watched  her  neighbors  being  carried  away  to  the 
bonse.  and  sighed. 

"I  shonld  like  to  be  ohoseu,  too,"  she  thought  "and 
planted  in  the  hall  and  admired.  Bnt  there  is  no  hope  of 
this,  I  tm  too  stiff  I" 
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At  last  however,  the  gardener  and  the  gardeuOT's  boy 
came  to  her,  and  dug  her  up,  with  a  good  deal  of  earth 
round  bac  roots,  planted  her  in  a  green  tub,  and  carried 
her  also  into  the  honse. 

"It  is  too  good  to  be  triMb"  she  thonght;  bnt  she  did 
not  meet  with  sndi  a  plessant  reoeption  from  the  inmates 
of  the  hall  as  she  expected. 

"Dear  me  I"  said  the  ivy-wreath,  twining  round  a  pil- 
lar, "bow  much  room  you  take  up  I  I  always  ding  as 
close  as  ever  I  can  to  avoid  incommoding  my  neighbon." 

"Have  yon  no  berries  f*  asked  the  holly  over  the  pio- 
tnre. 

*'  Why  don't  yon  hang,"  said  the  bunch  of  mistletoe  in 
the  oentre  of  the  hall,  "instead  of  standing  up  so  stnigfatf 
It  is  considered  more  graoefuL" 

"  Pray,  are  yon  for  use  or  ornammt  V  asked  the  tHA 
dock. 

"Ton  had  better  not  come  too  oloaeh*' said  the  fire  in 
thechinmey,  "for  fear  of  aoddents." 

The  fir-tree  fdt  disappointed.  "  It  was  bettor  in  one's 
own  house  in  the  shrubbery,"  she  thonght  **  There  at 
least  one  was  in  nobody's  way.  I  am  not  fitted  to  shine 
in  socie^.   No  one  will  ever  admire  me  V 

By-and-by,  howeveri  she  got  |deaty  of  Attention.  Tb» 
ladies  of  t^e  house  came  roond  her,  pronoonoed  her  per* 
fection,  and  loaded  ba  with  gifts.  The  fir-tne  scarcely 
recognized  herself,  hung  all  over  with  beaotifal  little  toys, 
and  oa  the  top  of  all  a  little  fidry,  on  (me  toe^  with  ^itl»- 
ing  wingfl^  and  skirts  covered  with  silver  spangles. 

"  a%is  is,  indeed,  a  precions  gift  1"  thought  the  fiMree  ; 
bat  still,  die  was  not  as  happy  as  she  expected  to  b& 
Her  companions  in  the  hall  were  shorter  in  their  manner 
than  before. 

"  Dear  me  I  How  smart  we  are  all  of  a  sudden  I"  said 
the  hoUy. 

"  I  am  mmj  I  can't  stop  to  pay  compliments,"  said  the 
dock  ;  "  bnt  the  household  de|>ands  on  mei" 

"The  teee  last  year  was  even  finer,"  said  the  fdetoitt 
over  the  ohimney-pieoe. 

Lato  in  Uie  evening  came  the  suprone  moment  The 
tapers  were  set  alight,  the  Christmss-tree  Uased  fortit  in 
all  her  splendor,  and  a  hundred  little  eyes  gaaed  npon  hor 
with  wonder  and  admiration. 

Now,  surely,  the  fir-tree  ought  to  have  been  satisfied ; 
but  no,  the  jedoasy  of  her  companions  in  the  hall  grieved 
her ;  beddes,  she  fdt  almost  overwhelmed  with  her  own 
magnificence,  and  there  was  an  awfnl  sefise  of  respoui- 
bility  in  snpportii^  the  weight  of  that  wondOTfoI  littfe 
fairy. 

When  the  tapers  bnmt  low,  the  lady  of  tike  manor  pro* 
duoed  a  bi^  from  which  all  the  diildren  drew  nnmben^ 
and  then  all  the  pretty  things  off  the  tree  wen  distributed 
among  them  according  to  what  they  had  drawn.  It  was 
all  ohance-work :  some  of  them  got  handsome  toya^  and 
some  little  besides  sngar^plums.  A  little  girl,  called  EfSe, 
drew  the  beaatifal  fairy ;  and  one  very  little  girl  was  in- 
consolable, because  the  fidry  did  not  fell  to  her  sbsisL 
She  cried,  and  would  not  be  comforted  with  a  negro-fscad 
Jack-in-the-box.   Effie  hugged  her  treasure  doseu 

"You  will  soon  be  too  big  for  ddls,  dear,"  said  bar 
mother ;  "suppose  you  give  it  to  the  poor  little  girl  wbo 
is  crying  so," 

"But  it's  my  own,"  said  Effie. 

"Do  as  you  like,  then,"  said  her  mother. 

Effie  said  nothing ;  but  presently  she  went  up  to  the 
other  litUe  girl,  and  put  the  precious  faiiy  into  her  amb 

"You  may  have  it"  she  said. 

"For  my  own  to  keep ?" 

-For  yonr  very  own."  pff^^^y  GoOglc 
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The  little  girl  dried  her  teats*  and  jumped  for  joy  ;  and 
long  afterward*  vhen  the  paint  was  rubbed  off  the  fairy's 
ffhiwlw.  and  1^  aUnr  spangUa  were  taniiahed,  and  one  of 
har  legs  was  broken,  Effie  liked  to  remember  the  pleasure 
•ha  liad  giran. 

The  flr-tree  was  so  ooonpled  in  watching  the  looks  of 
delight  all  round  her*  that  ahe  soaroely  notioed  that  she 
was  gradually  retnmiDg  to  her  own  sombre  self,  with  no 
onuunent  but  her  own  dark-green  feathers ;  but  as  her 
tapecs  burnt  so  low  that  the  hot  wax  soorohed  her,  she 
began  to  realize  it. 

*'  I  wonder  why  I  don't  fed  sad."  she  thoaght,  **  at  loe- 
inff  ail  my  beautiful  poaseesionA.  On  the  oontraxy,  I  hare 
iMTer  fatfc  ao  ligfat*faearted  befora  How  pleased  aU  the 
deer  UtUa  diikUen  loA  I  Thia  wili  be  something  lor  me 
to  think  of  when  I  go  tMwk  to  my  alvabbary ;  for  I  aap- 
poee  they  Ton't  eare  to  keep  me  mneh  longer.** 

Gndnally  the  marry  fuea  disappeared,  and  IheebildiMi 


went  home  to  bed.  The  fir-tree^  so  ktely  the  objeet  of 
attraction  to  all,  was  left  alone  in  the  darkened  hall,  and 
toTgptten.   Her  ccnnpanifms  began  to  patefmise  her. 

**  Ton  lAkk  nraoh  better  without  aU  that  fbery,**  aaid  the 
mistletoe. 

** Wateh  OS  oarefolly,"  said  the  ivy,  *'  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  yon  picked  up  a  few  ideas  of  graoe." 

"Ton  really  would  not-  make  bad  firewood  when  yon 
are  a  little  more  withered,"  aaid  the  fire^  whioh  was  burn- 
ing very  low  in  the  grate. 

"It's  time  to  strike  twelve ;  I  wiah  yon  a  very  good 
night,"  said  the  olock,  politely. 

The  fir-tree  felt  gnteful  for  the  kind  word%  and  next 
d^,  when  ahe  was  carried  back  to  lier  shrubbery  and 
repUuted  in  the  (dd  spol^  aba  was  quite  oontmt  to  be  left 
to  her  life  of  obeourity.  No  one  was  mTioua  of  her,  and 
ahe  had  a  great  joy  at  her  heart— the  joy  ot  having  made 
others  happy. 


THE   CHILDREN'S  MUSIC. 


Vi  asked  where  Ute  magfo  oame  from. 

That  made  her  so  wondrous  fair. 
As  she  stood  with  the  snnUgbt  toueUog 

Her  ^oas  of  giddeu  hair, 
And  her  blue  ejres  looked  toward  heaven 

As  though  they  could  see  God  there. 
"Hoehrsaid  the  eUld,  "can't  you  hear  1^ 

The  musis  that^  everTwhere  T 

God  help  us  I  we  ooold  not  hear  It, 

Oar  hearts  were  heavy  with  pain; 
We  heard  men  toUing  and  wnuigllng. 

We  heard  the  whole  worid  eompWa; 
And  the  sound  of  a  moeking  lan^tar 

We  heard  i^ain  and  again. 
Bat  we  lost  all  faith  In  the  musle: 

We  had  listened  so  long  In  vain. 


"Cant  you  hear  It?"  the  yooog  ehnd  whispered. 

And  ssdiy  we  answered,  "No. 
We  might  have  tuwled  we  heard  tt 

In  the  days  of  long  ago; 

Bat  the  muBie  Is  all  a  delusion. 

Our  reason  has  told  as  so. 
And  you  wlU  forget  that  you  heard  1^ 

When  yott  know  the  sound  ot  woet** 

Iben  one  spoke  oat  from  among  us 

Who  had  nothing  IgSt  to  fear; 
Who  had  given  his  life  tor  othus. 

And  been  repaid  with  a  sneer. 
And  his  fine  was  Ut  with  a  glcny. 

And  his  TOtoe  was  calm  and  dear. 
As  he  said,  "I  oan  hear  the  mnsle 

Whloh  the  little  ohlldren  hear." 


THE  CROWN  IMPERIAL  LILY. 

A  OEBUAN  LEGENl). 

On  of  the  most  stately  ornaments  of  our  gardens  in 
Summer  is  the  Imperial  Ijily,  whoee  tall,  slender  stem 
aupports  its  crown  of  red  drooping  fiowers.  shaded  by  a 
central  toft  of  graceful  emerald  leaves,  Ji  joa  peep 
within  the  lovely  bell  yon  will  perodve  at  its  base  six 
drops  of  water,  oryatal-dear.  Bemove  them  gently,  sim- 
ilar ones  will  instantly  appear;  take  tiiem  away  again, 
Uiey  will  cone  back  as  befm.  Whence  do  they  spring  ? 
What  are  they  ?  They  cannot  be  dew ;  the  flower's  mouth 
is  bent  earthward,  no  heaven-dropt  moisture  could  enter 
its  bell-shaped  cup. 

Listen,  and  I  will  tell  yon  their  story. 

Nearly  nineteen  oenturiee  ago,  when  our  Lord  had  token 
unto  His  graaionB  self  human  form  and  walked  this  earth, 
our  Lily's  aspect  was  not  the  same  she  presents  to  us  to- 
d^.  Her  flowers  were  then  of  a  pure  wlvery  whiter  and 
th^  stood  uinight^  presenting  their  fair  boaoma  to  the 
bine  ^e  of  heaven,  toad  to  the  gaae  and  joy  of  men.  The 
sleader  drooping  leaves  above  its  coroneted  head  vme 
then  indeed  a  protection  for  the  tender  flowers  from  the 
too  boisterous  play  of  the  elements,  and  not  a  mere  futile 
ornament,  as  they  are  now.  Of  the  six  tearlike  drops 
there  was  no  sign.  Still  more  than  now  was  the  Lily  a 
fair  oroament  in  field  or  dell,  and  all  things  named  her 
beautiful.  Thus,  lovely,  pare  and  innocent,  she  bloomed 
in  spotless  glory  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemana 

Now,  our  Lord  liked  this  shady  spot  at  the  foot  of  Mount 


Olivet  Often  and  often,  when  He  was  wearied  with  the 
day's  teaching,  with  exhorting  the  people  to  sin  no  more, 
but  believe  ;  when  His  tender  heart  bled  for  our  human 
woe,  He  would  wend  His  sacred  feet  to  the  grove  of  sbad- 
owy  olive-trees,  and  crossing  the  little  bridge  that  spanned 
the  brook  of  Eedron,  rest  a  while  in  the  garden  of  Oeth- 
semane. 

Jesns  loved  flowers.  He  saw  in  them  "  Qod's  amile  on 
the  earth,"  and  as  He  trod  the  winding  patha  of  the  in- 
closnze^  His  ^e  looked  with  benign  pleasure  an.  the  many 
bright  blossoms  growing  around,  that  bent  tiieir  heads 
beneath  His  gaze  in  holy,  reverent  awe.  So,  many  a  time 
had  he  passed  below  the  gray  olive,  boughs,  and  not  uu- 
frequently  had  He  beheld  with  unfeigned  delight  the 
pare  crown  of  silvery  bells  which  the  Lily's  stem  held  up 
to  heaven. 

The  other  flowers  noticed  this  preference,  but  they  were 
not  envious — nay,  they  were  but  too  glad  that  one  of  their 
number  could  afford,  il  bnt  the  briefest  pleasure,  to  Him. 

"Lily,"  aaid  the  grave  old  ^ve-tree^  who  rardy  oonde- 
aoended  to  cmversation  with  any  but  his  fellow-trees^  and 
had  never  before  addressed  a  plant  so  far  beneath  him  in 
age  and  condiUon — "Lily,  yoa  are  favored  above  us  all ; 
the  Master  loves  yon ;  let  me  wish  you  joy  of  yotir 
beauty."  And  for  once  the  stern,*  unapproadiable  tree 
meant  what  he  spoke  to  an  inferior  being. 

"  You  are  the  most  beautiful  of  our  number,"  spoke  out 
the  modest  Violet  from  among  her  shading  leaves. 

"Yon  are,  you  are,"  interrupted  the  forward  Jasmine, 
effeetuaUy  preventing  the|3j]^|f^J^i^  J^o^^J^^  jflgother 
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T<Hd ;  for  flhe  was  ehy,  and  rately  nerved  benell  to  the 
effort  of  speech. 

"From  this  day  forth."  said  the  Bose,  "  I  wiU  oonsider 
my  qnea^lj  tiUe  u  lowered  in  70a  faTor.  Tour  shall  be 
the  floral  empress.  See,"  she  went  on,  tomiog  her  fra- 
grant head  to  the  other  flowsm^  "  does  not  oar  sister  bear 
upon  her  all  the  inalgnin  of  roTalty  ?  Behold,  she  oarriea 
her  flowers  orownwiae  aroond  her  stem.  Hail,  Empress ; 
hail,  lalj  Imperial  I" 

"  Had,  hail."  excOaimed  all  the  other  plants. 

•*Hail,"  gravely  repeated  the  OliTes. 

All  was  joy  and  ghkdaesB,  no  shade  of  jealousy  or  strife 
broke  on  tluir  peaoa.  As  for  the  Lily,  she  raised  her  head 
yet  mon  prondly  heamward,  iaipanded  her  silvery  bells 
more  fnlly,  and  menlj  deigned  to  aoknowledge  her  00m- 
rades^  oomplimeata  by  a  omdesoending  nod  of  hsr  central 
crested  leaves: 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  on  which  the  flowers 
had  chosen  the  silver  white  lily  their  empress,  oar  Lord 
entered  tiie  garden.  He  was  weary  and  sad,  and  had 
sought  this  qniat  soUtnde  to  oommnne  with  His  Father, 
and  seek  refreshment  for  His  soul,  to  renew  the  daily 
battle  with  sin  and  nnbelief.  It  was  long  before  He  paid 
His  wonted  attention  to  the  flowers  around. 

Sbantime  a  whole  atnam  of  thonf^ts  ooorsad  through 
tiie  Lily's  head.  Sbe  was  the  moat  beaotifiil  of  all  the 
garden's  flowers ;  her  aistera  had  publicly  prodaimed  her 
so  to^y ;  she  fdt  very  proud  and  glad.  Him  proud  and 
glad,  how  much  her  vanity  was  flattered,  she  woald  scarcely 
have  eared  to  own.  Bat  she  would  prove  to  them  this 
evening  that  they  had  cot  ill-bestowed  their  honors,  that 
she  knew  how  to  support  them  with  becoming  dignity.  It 
was  right  and  fitting  the  other  flowers  should  bend  before 
the  Master,  but  it  would  not  be  right  that  she  should  bow 
her  head.  She  was  above  the  others  in  rank ;  die  muat 
not  be  beheld  ^ostrating  herself  together  wifli  them.  No, 
to  day  her  pnre  white  cups  must  b^dly  meet  the  Hastra's 
eye ;  and  surely,  she  coiwidered,  would  not  that  give  Him 
far  more  idessnre  than  if  she  m«vely  showed  Him  her  bent 
oatward  form,  which  was  not  near  so  fair  as  her  pnre 
inmost  depths  ?  Thus,  while  our  Lord  prayed,  was  the 
evil  spirit  of  pride  and  vanify  reasoning  within  the  Lily'a 
breast. 

When  He  had  ended  His  petition.  He  rose  and  began  fo 
paoe  beneath  the  61iT»-treea^  Bia  eyes  resting  kindly  upon 
Uie  flowen^  who  bent  low^  before  Him  as  He  passed, 
and  sent  upward  their  choicest,  richest  perfumes.  Walk- 
ing further,  He  came  to  the  sptA  where  the  Lily  grew  m 
her  imperial  loveliness,  and  as  He  drew  nearer  she  stiffened 
her  stem  yet  more  rigidly,  bore  her  bells  more  haughtily, 
and  when  Jesus  stood  before  h^,  she  made  no  movement 
of  revereot  reoogcition  and  devotion. 

Now,  our  Lord  knew  what  was  passing  in  the  flower's 
heart  He  felt  sad  and  tamed  away  a  while,  hoping  that 
the  Lily  might  yet  oonqooc  the  demon  within  her,  and 
bow  befbre  her  Maker,  to  whom  alone  she  owed  her 
beauty.  Tet  no  t  when  He  resumed  ffis  gaze  her  orowned 
head  was  still  raised  upward,  and  a  supreme  indiffermoe 
to  His  presence  spoke  out  of  her  whole  bearing. 

Then  the  Lord  come  oloeer,  and  stood  still  before  the 
plant  He  fixed  His  clear  gray  eyes  in  pained  wonder 
upon  her.  She  felt  the  look  ;  it  shot  like  lightning  throngh 
her  frame,  but  the  de|iion  of  pride  was  active  within  her, 
and  she  strove  to  hide  her  emotion. 

A  reproving  look  came  over  the  gentle  face.  Still  no 
change  in  the  npri^^t  bearing  of  the  Idly.  A  pained 
shade  passed  over  the  clear  eyes.  The  Lily  felt  her  resohi- 
tim  wavering,  though  she  struggled  with  might  and  main 

remain  in  her  proud  poetar& 


"  Bend  thy  head,  Lily."  whispered  the  other  flowi, 
pained  and  grieved  at  this  conduct  "Bend  I  Aoknow- 
iedge  thy  Lord,  Oanse  Him  no  grief ;  He  has  «ttoa|^  to 
bear.   Bend  1" 

But  these  expostulations  only  made  the  lily  mcce  saU- 
willed,  made  her  desire  men  than  ever  to  display  bar 
soperknrity  over  her  oompanions. 

**  I  win  not  bend."  she  said  half-alond.  in  petulant  toasa 
"  I  will  show  myself  to  the  hosA  in  my  utmost  IrrrfilinsM, 
That  is  my  manner  of  worsh^i." 

Jesus  heard  the  words,  and  He  advsnoed  yet  nsszsr. 
His  look  grew  terrible  in  its  awe-inspiring  reproof  and 
admcmislunent  He  wpokio  no  word,  uttered  no  sound, 
but  remained  standing  befbre  the  flower  in  ailoit  fspnoC 
His  eye  unremittingly  fixed  upon  her  willful  emwn.  B«r 
reaolntion  Aided  more  and  man ;  hn  pride  begia  to 
waver ;  she  felt  it  wis  a  frnitlen  eombat,  endesvoriag  to 
resist  the  power  and  eommand  eofneed  by  those  heavnly 
eyes  looking  npon  her  for  the  first  time  without  pleasure, 
but  fall  of  nnmixed  pain. 

Slowly,  slowly  her  white  bells  began  to  tremble  nadet 
the  divine  glance ;  still  iQore  slowly  she  unbent  their  en- 
forced rigidness ;  over  each  flower-cup  spread  a  dark  red 
blush  of  shame ;  tears  of  repoitsnce  sturted  into  her  eyes ; 
gradually  eaehflower^p  dropped  ita  head  earthward,  and 
soon  tiie  hithoto  prood  I^y  stood  with  drooped,  flams' 
colored  bells  and  sorrowful  suen  before  the  Lord. 

He  had  observed  the  whole  change— the  fleeing  forth  of 
the  evil  spirit,  the  repentance,  the  act  of  remorse.  He 
removed  His  fearful  glance  from  the  flower,  and  a  milder 
^pression  returned  to  His  gentle  visage. 

"Best  in  peace,  Lily.  Sin  no  more,"  He  said,  and 
passed  on. 

When  He  had  left  the  garden  the  other  floweia  raiasd 
themselves  from  their  pendent  poatuie^  and  idl  <tf  then 
asssiled  the  Lily  with  reproaches. 

'*  How  oonldst  then  dare  to  be  so  pnmd  ?"  th^  ssii 
**  Enewest  thou  not  'tis  a  fearf  al  ain  ?  Oh.  thou  whom  «e 
bad  orowned  our  empress  to*day,  how  oouldst  tbou  sbaaBS 
ns  thus  before  the  Lord  of  Ijife,  when  jost  because  of  thy 
high  estate  thou  oughtest  to  have  been  the  first  to  humble 
thy  head  ?" 

Many  of  the  flowers  wept  bitter  tears,  and  conld  speak 
no  further  for  aobs. 

The  tafy  answered  not  a  wnd ;  she  who  erewhile  hsd 
dared  the  Lord.  She  was  oowed  and  humiliated,  hsr 
spirit  broken.  Silaitly  she  bore  the  npnota  of  hsream- 
l»nions ;  silently  the  taunts  and  jem  some  less  delieilB> 
minded  shrubs  would  utter.  She  felt  she  had  too  veil 
deserved  all  this ;  ay.  and  far,  far  mora  ffiie  oontinaed 
to  hang  her  head,  the  de^  blush  was  still  nnfaded  on  har 
cheeks. 

As  she  replied  by  not  a  word,  the  others  at  length 
ceased  their  reproaches,  and  left  her  akme  to  her  aad  ud 
bitter  thoughts.  The  short  Eastern  nl^t  o*eKS|)iead  tta 
hmd  with  a  vaU  of  darkness,  the  moon's  yeDow  091 
flooded  the  garden,  and  her  light  played  among  As  gray- 
green  olive  boughs.  The  flowers  rolled  up  their  lfl»ss> 
folded  their  petals  inward  and  sought  ahunbar ;  ttie  n(H 
notonous  sleepy  nodding  of  the  trees  above  singing  tbsir 
lallaby.  All  was  hushed  and  still,  all  save  the  Lily  ware 
at  rest  She  alone  of  all  that  number  was  awake  ai^  reat- 
less ;  she  could  not  forget  what  had  passed  within  the  day 
jost  dead  ;  sorrow  would  not  permit  her  to  slumber ;  aad 
when  at  last,  after  the  moon  had  sunk  and  the  east  vaa 
bcilinning  to  shadow  fcsth  a  new  era  of  Hght,  sle^  Ml 
np<m  her  ^elids,  her  rest  was  dislarbed  and  Iwbtak  Sir* 
enl  dreama  oonrsed  thnmgh  her  laain^  r 

Ught  dawned  onoe  iBisM^e'tWniCjl^atgu^  ^ 
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gddao  ■plsndor  onr  ibe  gudsn  j/the  flowm  awoke  ud 
Uocmad  in  a«w  invigomted  beni^.  But  ^  lily  showed 
the  nm  »  difhient  eight  than  when  be  had  last  beamed 
down  npon  her.  She  still  atood  abame-oolorad  and  tear* 
fol,  her  imperial  orown  bowed  earthward,  and  never  again 
from  that  day  forth  did  ahe  lift  pore  ailTer  bells  heaven- 
ward. 

Aa  for  her  ohildrwi,  tiie  dark  red  tdnsh  haa  not  left  their 
flowera  ;  the  taan  of  repentanoe  wdl  ever  new  within  their 
eyes ;  thej  bear  about  them  mifOTgotten  the  atigma  and 
lemembranoe  of  their  anoeator's  wieked  rebellion  and 
pndb  Thej  have  inherited  her  ttfle  of  Empreaa,  too ;  bnt 
thay  bear  it  lovty,  and  no  j^t  mom  beaatifnl  and  prond 
in  ahape^  awnra  fanmUe  in  suen,  adoma  onr  gardana  than 
the  Imperial  Uiy. 


THE  WORTH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  OPINION. 

Maitt  years  sinoe,  two  stndente  were  talking  together  in 
a  street  at  Warsaw,  when  an  odd  fl^^nre  attracted  their 
attmtion — a  mean,  wretohed-Iooking  <dd  man,  who  atopped 
at  a  etaU  to  pnrohase  a  halfpenny  roll,  and  then  proceeded 
alow^  <m  lua  mj,  eating  aa  he  went 

"Ton  would  not  think,"  aaid  one  of  the  yonng  men, 
"  Out  that  ah^l^  old  fellow  waa  a  diatir^iabed  atatea- 
man,  and  one  of  the  moat  learned  men  in  Europe." 

"Ton  anrely  do  not  mean  the  rioh  and  powerful 
SUsaigr* 

"  The  aame.  It  ia  impossible,  however,  to  feel  any  ro- 
apeet  for  a  miaer,  who,  thongh  Tdling  in  wealth,  yet  will 
not  afford  himself  a  carriage,  bnt  crawls  along  the  street 
like  a  be^ar,  eating  a  halfpenny  roU." 

*'  Hia  heart,"  aaid  a  priest,  who,  with  some  other  idlers, 
had  jnat  j<^iied  the  apeaken,  **iB  aa  hard  aa  the  oheat  in 
which  he  keepa  hia  gold ;  one  might  die  of  hunger  at  his 
docv,  for  any  relief  he  would  give." 

"I  onderstand  that  he  sits  on  the  floor  for  fear  of  wear- 
ing ont  hia  chairs,"  exclaimed  a  yonth,  with  a  mocking 
langb,  in  which  every  one  joined. 

A  yoottg  pnpil,  who  was  returning  from  one  of  the  pnb- 
lio  BofaoolB,  had  hitherto  listeaed  to  the  disonsaion  in 
^ieaae,  bat  with  ill-oonoealed  indignation,  here  inters 
tnpted  with,  *'  What  doea  it  aignity  how  a  man  draaaea  or 
eiis,  it  ho  makes  a  good  uae  of  hia  moncry  ?  Baa  he  not 
(pven  the  Academy  of  Sdenoe  a  magnificent  building  for 
their  library  f  Haa  he  not  employed  the  chisel  of  Oanova 
to  raise  a  worthy  monument  to  Oopemioua  ?" 

"Tme,"  replied  the  prieet,  **and  all  Europe  honors 
him  for  these  acts,  bnt  it  is  by  his  private  life  that  a  man'a 
obaraeter  must  be  judged.  This  Staszig.  who  writes  bo 
iMUngly  of  tbe  peasant's  wrongs,  jet  employs  on  his  vast 
wtstea  five  hundred  miaaraUe  aerfa ;  while  earning  wodd* 
vide  fame  by  his  prinoelj  generoai^,  he  leavea  hia  own 
•BtM  in  penury." 

Out  to  the  heart  by  what  he  heard— for  it  waa  Stasaig 
*ho  anppcffted  him  at  oQHega^  and  to  whom  he  owed  many 
ottisr  bniefita— the  youth  determined  at  onoe  to  aeek  an 
interview  with  hia  patron.  The  atatseman  reoeived  him 
^iodly  as  usual 

"Veil,  Adcdph,  what  can  I  do  for  ydta  ?  If  you  want 
^ks,  help  youraalf  from  n^  library  ;  if  instruments, 
orderthem,  and  aend  me  the  UU.   Speak  foeely ;  what  do 

you  require  r 

''Kottdng,  air,  bnt  to  thank  you  for  your  past  kindneoa, 
to  say  that  I  am  compelled  for  the  f  atnra  to  deeUne 
■'•^'ing  your  gifta." 

I  "What  is  your  reason  for  this  unexpected  conduct  ?" 

youth  tried  to  oonoeal  his  motives,  but  his  patron 
'"^ted  nptm  knowing ;  and  at  last  he  crafesaed  to  having 


heard  ao  many  injuriona  reporta  that  he  had  began  at  test 
to  believe  them,  and  had  determined  no  hwgar  to  noene 
favon  at  the  cKpenaa  of  the  auifering  <tf  othenL 

"Hydear  boy."  the  miniater  aaid,  hia  eyes  fllUng  wiUi 
tean^  "  jndge  nothing  pvnu^urely  ;  ere  the  end  of  life  tbe 
purest  virtue  may  be  aoiled  by  vice,  the  bittoraet  oalnmny 
may  prove  to  be  unfounded.  Take  the  money  I  wpmd  on 
you  aa  a  loan,  and  when  yon  are  yonrseU  rich,  pay  the 
debt  by  educating,  in  your  tarn,  some  poor  but  deserving 
student  As  for  me,  wait  for  my  death  before  you  jndge 
my  life." 

Not  from  aelf-intereat  but  becaose  he  loved  him,  the 
boy  detennined  to  trust  his  friend,  and  to  turn  a  deal  ear 
to  the  voioe  oi  oalumny ;  and  he  waa  rif^kt,  aa  tiie  aequel 
proved.  On  StasEig*a  dei^  it  waa  found  that  he  had  oave- 
fnlly  provided  for  the  divisiott  of.  hie  extensive  estates 
unongst  his  five  hundred  serfs,  who  were  to  receive  at  the 
same  time  their  freedom  ;  a  school  waa  to  be  established 
for  tbe  instruction  of  their  tdiildren  in  different  tradea, 
while  a  reaerved  sum  was  provided  for  the  sick  and  aged. 

He  had  left  600,000  florina  for  founding  a  hospital,  and 
a  oonsiderable  aum  for  the  education  of  pow  atndenta. 
His  Bister,  aa  whose  aooount  he  Iiad  sofliBred  so  mneh  at 
the  hands  of  his  sdf-ocmatitaled  judges,  waa  to  leodve  ttw 
same  aUowanoe  aa  he  had  always  given  her,  but  whidi 
foolish,  extravagant  haUts  had  made  her  squander  almoat 
as  soon  as  it  waa  paid.  It  was  also  found  that  while  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  miser,  this  eooentrio  but  benevolent  old 
manf  had,  throughout  his  whole  career,  enabled  thousands 
by  his  secret  charities  to  lead  glad  and  useful  lives ;  yet, 
snob  is  the  value  of  the  world'a  opinion,  no  one  perhaps 
wet  sufiiBred  more  from  the  harsh  judgnunta  of  hia  oon- 
tempcnarieiL 


WHO  MAKES  IT  RAIN? 

LrrriiB  Nettie  stood  by  the  library •  window  one  momii^r, 
watching  the  rain  as  it  fell  in  a  steady  patter,  patter,  upon 
the  wet  sidewalks.  When  she  turned  her  faoe  toward  her 
father,  who  eat  in  his  big  obair  before  the  fire,  one  might 
have  fimeied  that  her  cheeka  were  wet  with  the  rain  too, 
and  that  her  eyea  were  brimming  foil  of  raindrops 

"Oh,  papa,"  aha  aaid,  with  a  teembling  lip,  "it  haa 
apiriled  an  my  pleasure  I  Just  think  of  all  of  ui^  the  nioe 
oRrrii^[e-load,  all  going  up  to  the  lake  on  that  lovely 
|Honic  1  and— then— then— look  at  this  rain  I" 

Nettie's  tears  poured  in  showers,  and  ahe  sank  upon  the 
sofa  burying  her  face  among  the  pillows. 

Her  lathor,  who  dearly  loved  his  Uttle  girl,  went  toward 
the  sofa ;  and,  gently  placing  her  upon  hia  kaeaa,  he 
talked  very  kindly  to  her  about  her  disappointment^  and 
told  her  that  he  waa  very  aorry  for  her  ;  thai  lia  aaid  : 

"  Nettie,  who  makea  the  rain  ?" 

"  Why,  Ood  makes  it,  yon  know,  papa.  No  one  else 
can  make  the  rain  oane." 

"  Well,  Nettie^  why  doea  Ood  aend  the  rain  ?  Is  it  for 
good,  or  for  evil  ?" 

"  For  good,  I  guess  ;  only— onIy~if  Bm  only  would  not 
let  it  rain  to-day,  I  should  be  very  glad." 

*'Bnt  supposing  God  wanted  it  to  rain  to^y,  my 
daughter  ?"  said  her  papa,  very  seriously. 

"Did  God  really  want  it  to  rain  to-day,  papa?"  said 
Nettie^  with  wondering  ^es.  **  Then  I  will  not  say  another 
word  about  it  I  want  it  to  nUn  too^  jnat  beoanae  Ood 
knows  what  is  beat  Why,  p^M,  I  never  thought  about  it 
before ;  but  it  aeema  to  me  that  it  is  a  widted  thing  to 
fret  about  the  weather,  whatever  it  is,  for  God  sends  it, 
and  He  alwaya  doea  ri^^t  I  wiah  I  oould  focget  mK  urn 
wishes  when  God  wants  to  aeiaiij4h&fr^&&S^UMe 
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girl  kneeled  upon  her  knees  in  her  father's  lap,  and  asked 
Qod  to  forgive  her  for  her  complaining  of  the  rain,  and 
teftoh  her  to  lore  whateror  was  -His  holy  will,  whether  it 
sotted  her  or  not^  for  Jesna  CBuristf s  saka 


There  was  snnahine  in  that  home  ail  the  rest  ol  the 
day,  in  spite  of  the  pattering  rain  without  ;*and,  hettir 
than  all,  Nettie  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  ooraplaiBt 
aboat  the  veather  again. 
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THE  COMMANDMENTS. 
LnsoH  FOB  BuiTOAT,  Bbptbhbsb  4th,  188L 

(Exodos  zz.  13-^31). 

13.  Honos  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  whtoh  the  Lord  thy  Ood  gtveth  thee.  , 

18.  Thoa  ahalt  not  kill. 

14.  Thou  Bhalt  not  oommlt  adultety. 

15.  Thon  Shalt  not  steal. 

19.  Thoa  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

IT.  Thoa  Shalt  not  eoret  thy  neighbor's  bouee,  thoa  ahalt  not 
eovet  thy  neighbor's  irUe,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid- 
serruit,  nor  Us  ox.  nor  hlS  ass,  nor  any  thing  Quit  f»  ttqr  nel^- 

bor'fl. 

18.  And  all  the  people  saw  the  tbonderings,  and  the  lightnings, 
and  the  noise  of  the  trnmpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking:  and 
when  the  people  saw  U,  they  removed,  and  stood  atar  off. 

19.  And  they  said  onto  Hoses,  Speak  thoa  with  as,  and  we  will 
hear :  bat  let  not  Ood  speak  with  as,  lest  we  die. 

30.  And  Hoses  said  onto  the  people.  Fear  not :  for  God  Is  oome 
to  prove  yon,  and  that  his  fear  may  be  before  your  faoes,  that  ye 
Bin  not 

91.  And  the  people  stood  a&r  off,  and  ICoses  drew  near  nnto 
the  thick  darkness  where  Ood  uos. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt 
love  tliy  neighbor  as  thyseif.  On  these  two  oommaridinents 
hang  mii  the  iaw  and  the  praphett.-Matt  xxii.,  39, 40. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-The  iaw  Is  holy. 

HOHB  BXAI>IK(». 

HoNDAT.  .  .  .  Example  of  Filial  Obedience  .  .  Jer.  xxxv.  5-19. 

ToDDAT  .  .  .  The  Undotifnl  Son.  II.  Sam.  xv.  1-14. 

Wbdmbsdai  .  0th  and  71h  Oommandments . . .  Hatt.  t.  21-83. 

THUBsnaz  . .  Dlshmesty  Ponlshed  Aots  t.  1-11. 

FuDU  FUse  Witness.   Jfatt  zxtI.SB-75. 

Satobdax  .  .  The  Oovrtoos  Xing  L  Kings  xzl.  1-10. 

StJHDAT  ....  The  Use  ol  the  Law  Oal.  IfL  11^29, 

Nona  AND  HiiTTB. 

The  second  halt  of  the  commaadmeots,  that  is,  the 
latter  six,  relate  to  onr  daties  toward  oar  neighbors.  They 
maj  be  sammed  np  in  the  words  of  Christ,  *'Thon 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  (Matthew  Txii.  39). 
To-daj's  lesson  may  be  divided  into  three  topics :  (1)  Sins 
of  action,  inotnding  Terses  12  to  15 ;  (2)  Sins  of  Word  and 
Thooght.  verses  16  to  17 ;  and  (8)  Fearing  Ood,  verses 
18  to  21. 

The  fifth  oommandment  forms  a  natural  link  between 
the  first  four  and  the  last  flva  It  points  cat  oar  daties  to 
those  who  stand  to  as,  in  an  earthly  maoner,  in  the  same 
relation  that  God  stands  to  all  EUs  children.  The  Jewish 
polity  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  family.  Their  domeetio, 
social,  natural  and  religions  life  centred  in  the  home,  and 
the  parents  were  both  civil  and  rdigions  teachers.  Un- 
fUial  conduct  was  as  great  a  crime  as  treason,  and  death 
was  the  penalty  for  the  wanton  and  persistent  defiance  of 
parental  authority.  The  fifth  oommandment  was  the 
oommandment  with  promise.  li  depoided  on  the  msin- 
tenanoe  of  filial  obedience  whether  the  Jewsh  State  should 
be  preserved  or  perish.  See  Deut  v.  16 ;  xxL  18.  21. 
Ephesians  vi  8. 

Though  these  divine  words  were  addressed  emphatioally 


to  InneU  thsj  enunotate  a  nnivunl  laiaoiple  of  natioDsI 
life.  Rome  owed  her  strength,  as  well  as  the  pennt- 
nenoe  of  her  infinenoe  after  she  had  politieally  perished,  to 
her  steady  maintenanoe  of  the  patria  potettas,  China  has 
mainly  owed  her  long  duraticm  to  the  simple  way  in 
which  she  has  nnifotmly  aoknowledged  Ihe  uilluai^of 
fothen. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  commandments  are  fully  ex* 
plained  in  Ohrist's  Sermon  on  the  Uonnt,  as  found  in 
Uatthew  v.  21-82.  The  eighth  commandment  teaches  us  to 
regard  the  property  of  others  as  sacred.  It  inolndes  not 
only  goods  and  money,  bat  also  character  and  repntation, 
so  that  those  who  slanderonaly  talk  against  others  and 
steal  away  their  good  name  are  guilty  ol  violating  tlie 
eighth  oommandment 

The  second  general  division  of  to-dfl^r's  lesson.  Sins  of 
W<nd  and  Tbonght,  is  comprehended  in  the  laat  two  of  the 
commandments.  There  is  worth  in  character,  and  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  jndged  by  what  he  really  is ;  but 
what  mortal  can  really  know  the  true  character  of  any 
other  mortal  ?  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  jnctged,"  is 
Christ's  admonition.  Bearing  false  witness  is  not  only 
telling  falsely  in  courts  of  justiee — it  inolndee  all  ^ng 
against  any  human  being,  for  all  men  are  onr  neighbon. 
In  the  last  wnnmandment  we  are  tenght  tiie  great  viitoe 
of  contentment  What  is  another's  we  should  have  no 
covetous  desire  for.  Oovetonsness  leads  to  theft,  to  lying, 
and  sometimes  to  murder.  If  the  last  and  first  oommsnd- 
meots  are  x>erfectly  kept,  the  rest  will  not  be  broken. 

Bat  of  our  unaided  strength  we  cannot  keep  these  com- 
numdments ;  therefore  we  must  go  to  the  source  of  all 
strength  for  assistance^  and  to  the  founfe  of  mercy  for 
pardon  for  our  traosgresstonsL 

Fearing  God  is  the  third  division  ef  to*day*B  leasMi. 
The  oommandments  were  given  to  the  Israelites,  aoens* 
panied  with  miraoulons  events  in  natnre  to  enfotos  npm 
them  ttie  great  duty  of  keeping  them.  Th^  wen  im> 
pressed  and  awed,  and  they  beeonght  Voses  to  apeak  to 
them.  He  did,  and  reassured  them  that  God  only  desired 
to  prove  them,  that  His  fear  might  be  before  them  (hat 
they  sin  not 

This  lesson  teaches  us  to  watch  equally  onr  words,  aoto 
and  feelings — we  may  sin  in  either  way  ;  to  be  contented 
with  our  lot  in  life ;  to  oome  to  the  Father  through  tlie 
Mediator,  the  Son  ;  and  that  temptation  or  trial  is  an  op> 
portuni^  to  show  our  faith  and  loveu 


IDOLATRY  PUNISHED. 

IflssoK  roK  SuFDAT.  SKFTSimB  Uth,  USI. 

(Exodus  xxxil.  36-8B). 

M.  Thxh  Hoses  stood  In  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  ssid.  Who 

is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  let  him  come  xuao  me.  And  all  the  sons  of 
Ijevl  gathered  themselves  t<^ther  nnto  him. 

37.  And  he  said  anto  them,  Tbas  saith  the  I^ord  Ood  of  Israel, 
Pot  every  man  his  eword  by  bU  Bide,  and  go  In  and  oat  from  gate 
to  gate  throoghoat  the  camp,  and  slay  ever;  man  his  brothw, 
and  every  man  his  companion,  and  every  man  his  neighbor. 

38.  And  the  oMLdren  ot  Levi  dtdiaoeQtdins.tP  .the  word  ol 
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Koses :  and  there  tell  of  the  paofde  that  day  about  three  thooeaad 
men. 

29.  For  Hoees  had  said,  Oonsecrate  yonraelTea  to^y  to  the 
Lord,  even  every  man  upoo  his  son,  and  npoo  his  brother;'  that 
he  may  bestow  npoa  you  a  Uessing  this  day. 

30.  And  It  oame  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Kow«  B^d  nnto 
the  people,  Ye  bare  aliiiied  a  great  aln:  and  now  I  will  go  up 
onto  the  Lord ;  peradTeQtore  I  shall  make  an  atonement  lor  your 
Bla. 

31.  And  Moses  returned  nnto  the  Lord,  and  said.  Oh,  this 
people  hare  sinned  s  great  sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  ot  gold, 

83.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt,  totglre  their  sin ;  and  If  not,  blot  me, 
I  pray  thee,  out  ot  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written. 

83.  And  the  Ix>rd  said  unto  Moses,  Whosoever  bath  sinned 
against  me,  him  will  I  blot  oat  of  my  book. 

34,  Therefore  now  go,  lead  the  people  unto  the  piact  ot  wUoh 
Z  hsTQ  spoken  nnto  thee:  behold,  mine  Angel  shalt  go  before 
Uiee:  nerertheleBS,  in  the  di^  when  I  Tlslt,  I  will  Tlalt  thetr  eln 
upon  them. 

sa.  And  the  L(nrd  plagoed  the  people,  beoansa  they  mads  the 
esU,  which  Aaron  made. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.— Little  ohildr«n,  keep  yourselves  from 
ldols.-John  V.  21. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.- Idols  an  an  abomination  unto  the 

Lord. 

ROMB  BXADIMOS. 

HoKDiT  .  .  Israel's  Idtdatry  Ezod.  zzzfL  1-10. 

TomDAT  .  .  The  Sons  ot  Levi  Namb.lll.l-SO. 

Wxdhibimlt  Cooseerato  Yoorselvas  Bom.  xU.  1-^. 

TamuT  .  Oar  Mediator.  Heb.  Iv.  U-lflL 

TnuY  ...  Oar  Atonement  Bom.T.8-Sl. 

SauMDir  .  Tbe  Book  ol  Lite  Bev.  v.  1-14. 

fimnuT. . .  TheD^^TlsiteUon  U. Thess. L  ^19. 

Nons  AXD  Hum. 

The  sudden  fall  of  llie  whole  Israelitish  nation  into 
idolatry  was  nnaoeonntftUe  on  an/  other  gronnd  than  on 
the  innate  proneness  of  the  hnman  heart  to  erU.  They 
bad  jost  beea  redeemed  from  bondage.  The  wailfngs  of 
the  Egypfaana  and  the  exultations  of  Miriam's  Song  had 
aoaroely  died  upon  their  ears ;  the  bread  from  heaven  and 
the  wiUer  frcHU  the  rock  ware  still  sweet  upon  their  lips ; 
the  solemn  covenant  with  their  redeeming  God  was  scarcely 
ratiflecl,  and  Hoses  was  still  with  Jehovah  on  that  terrible 
mount,  when  the  people  oaxne  damolng  to  Aartm,  to  make 
them  a  god. 

Though  this  was  idolatry,  a^  it  must  not  be  con- 
foimded  with  the  idolatry  ot  pagan  nations.  The  golden 
calf — or  more  likely  the  wooden  calf  covered  with  plates 
of  gold— which  Aaron  set  up,  was  intended  only  aa  a  vis* 
Ibla  representation  of  Jehovah.  Their  crying  out  for  a 
anulble  representation  of  Qod  Bhowed  how  grossly  they 
mininderBtood  Him  ;  still  It  was  the  spiritaal  Ood  they 
wonhiped — not  the  material  calf.  They  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  centuries  in  Egypt  to  visible  representations  of 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  they  cried  out  to  Aaron,  Make  hb 
H  god ;  but  they  nsed  the  word  Elohim,  which  is  always 
oaed  for  the  true  God,  being  put  in  the  plural  to  give  dig- 
nity to  the  object  And  Aaron,  in  consenting,  said,  "  To- 
morrow is  a  feast  nnto  Jehovah." 

Bat  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  was  greater  than  it  other- 
viK  would  have  been,  aa  th^  had  only  a  abort  time  be- 
fine  noeived  that  kwM  command,  *'13ion  ahalt  not  make 
anto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeneas  of  any  thing 

that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 

that  is  in  the  nater  under  the  earth."   And  they  fally  de- 

Krved  the  severe  punishment  th^  received  im  Moaea's 

descent  from  the  monnt. 
Idolatry  was,  even  at  that  early  age  of  the  world's  his- 

^1  widely  prevalent,  and  it  has  continued  so  to  this  day ; 
yet  idolaters  generally  did  not  and  do  not  worship  the 

^  iteeir,  but  only  the  unseen  power  represented  by  the 


idcd.  Brahminism,  Buddhism  and  Paganism  generally 
have  their  idols  on^  as  representative^  and  it  is  only  in 
the  lowest  ovdw  of  inteUigenoaa  that  the  idols  themselvas 
are  oonsidered  powAf ul  or  eflBoacions. 

But  Hoses  interceded  for  the  Israelites,  and  this  lesson 
of  intercession  is  one  which  stands  ont  prominently  in  this 
ooonrrenoe.  Abraham  made  Intercession  for  Sodom,  Moses 
for  Israel,  Paul  interceded  for  the  erring  Jews,  and  Jeens 
for  the  whole  world.  We  learn  that  every  man  needs  an 
intraoessor,  a  mediator  between  God  and  himself,  and  this 
great  mediator,  who  is  here  divinely  foreshadowed,  is  our 
Saviour.  Ood  aco^;>ted  Hoses's  interoeasim  for  tlte  peo- 
pie— that  is,  for  all  who  retwnted,  and  so  Ood  aooepts  the 
mediation  of  the  Ohrist  for  oU  who  repent  in  these  latter 
day*  _  _ 

REVIEW  LESSON  FOR  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18th. 


Lriton. 


TOU. 


1.  Exod.  L  1-14, 
11.6-15. 


111.  1-1*: 
Iv.  27  to  v.  4. 
VIL8-17. 
zlLl-14. 
xlv.  19-27. 
ivi.1-8. 

XX.  1-11. 

xx.ia-21. 
xxzU.  26-8S. 


Israel  in 

The  doming' Deliverer. 
The  Call  of  Hoses. 
Moses  and  Aaron. 
Moees  and  the  Maglelans. 
The  Passover. 
The  Bed  Sea. 
The  Manna. 
The  Oommandmenta. 

Idolatry  Punished. 


OMem  Ttxt 


Exod.  L  14. 
Heb.  zt24. 
Exod.  Hi.  la. 
Psalm  cv.  26. 

"    cv.  27. 
LOor.v.7. 
Exod.  xiv.18. 
John  vL  S3. 
Matt.xxll.37,.38. 

"  xxll.  39,40. 
L  John  V.  21. 


GOLDEN  TEXT.- He  brought  forth  hli  p«>plewfth  Joy. 
Pa.cv.43. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-The  bondage  and  the  dellvtrancfl. 

BOBiFTirBll  BBADUraa. 

MoHDAT.  .  .  Israel  in  Egypt  Ex.  1. 1-14. 

TuBSDAT  .  .  The  Deliverer.  Ex.li.  5-16;  ill.  1-14. 

WxDVtavkr  Preparing  the  Way  Ex.  Iv.  27-Sl ;  v.  1-4. 

THUBSD1.T  .  The  Paseovor  Ex.  xll.  1-14. 

FniD4T  .  .  .  Across  tbe  Bed  Sea  Ex  xlv.  19-37 ;  xvl.1-8. 

Satobut  .  The  Oommandmenta  Bx.  xx.  l^^. 

SoKDAT . . .  Idolatry  Pimtohed  Ex.  xxzH.  26-88. 

The  eleven  leasons  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  lessons  for 
this  year  carry  ns  along  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  and 
out  of  Egypt,  and  through  the  Wildemeii.  Th^  ahow  us 
God's  protecting  care  for  His  people  uid  His  constant 
gnidanoe.  He  made  the  Israelites  into  a  nation,  and  gave 
them  that  homogeneity  of  thought  and  purpose  whidh 
endares  among  them  to  this  day. 

In  reviewing  the  quarter's  lessons,  we  most  impress  on 
our  minds  the  persons,  places,  and  their  connection  with 
the  several  events  described.  These  ar^  Egypt,  Jacob 
and  hia  sons,  Pharaoh  -  Raamses,  Hoses  and  his  sister 
Miriam,  Uidian  and  ita  Frieat,  the  increase  of  the  brael- 
ites  and  their  oppreesion  by  Pharaoh,  the  providential 
discovery  and  adoption  of  the  infant  Hoses  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  end  Moses's  grand  career  as  the  leader  of  brael 
ont  of  Egypt  and  through  the  Wilderness. 

We  must  also  review  the  Golden  Texts,  as  they  strike 
the  keynotes  of  tbe  leesons ;  and  when  we  have  done  this 
we  shall  be  ready  to  go  on  with  the  lessooa  of  ths  next 
qtiarter.  _ 

TEMPERANCE 

Lbhox  vok  SrauAT,  BMFtmaa  26th,  1881. 
CLOor.lx.  33-37). 
33.  ToTBiwsakbeoameIssweak,thBtItflghtgalnHie«aak. 
I  am  made  all  things  to  ^  fnen,fliat  I  mlght^^aU  means  Java- 
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Notes  by  the  Way. 


IDOLS  OUT  OH  TB^BOOK  AT  MS  COB,  OOGBIM  OSDIA. 


98*  And  this  I  do  tor  thegospd'sBake.tliat  I  might  be  partaker 

-Oienof  with  voK- 

3{L  Know  ye  not  that  they  wbtoh  nm  In  a  taoe  nm  all,  Imt  one 
reo^eth  the  prise  ?  Bo  mn,  that  ye  obtain. 

25.  And  every  nun  that  etrireth  tor  the  mastery  fa  temperate 
Id  aU  tbln^.  Mow  they  do  it  to  obtahi  a  oorraptlble  crown ;  but 
we  an  Inoorraptilrie. 

28.  I  therefore  so  ran,  not  as  unoertaiuly ;  so  tight  I,  not  as 
<me  that  beatetb  the  air. 

27.  Bot  I  keep  under  mybody/Mid  bring  U  into  snl:^tlon: 
lest  that  by  any  means,  irhMi  I  have  praeohed  to  others,  I  myself 
should  be  a  castawi^. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-To  him  that  overeomcth  wHI  I  grant  to 
thwith  nw  In  mythroiwiovm  u  I  also  ovtroame,  and  am  sat 
ilown  with  my  Fathar  in  his  throna.— Rav.  Hi.  2 1. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-Salfdanlal  and  IH  rawarda. 

HOKX  ASADUrOS. 

HOKDAT.  .  .  .  EvUb  of  Intamperanee  ....  Isa.  v.  11-34. 
TuESDiT  .  .  .  Woes  of  Intamperanoe.  .  .  .  Pror.  xzilL  29-85. 

'WKDinBDAT. .  Let  Balers  Avoid  It  Frov.  zzxL  1-9. 

TBVBSDAT.  . .  It  Brings  Ktoery  I.  Bam.  xzv.  M-88. 

SkiUT.  .  .  .  ItlMda toSaerilege  Dan. v.  1-6. 

SixoaDAv. . .  How  to  Av^  It  Qal.  t.  IS-SB. 

-SnOMy ....  Our  Daly  I.  Cor.  vllL  7-18. 

Nons  AND  Hnns. 

The  Finfc  Epiatla  to  the  Corinthiana  waa  written  by 
Brnl,  toward  the  oloae  of  hia  three  yean*  reaideDce  at 


Epheaoa,  probaUy  in  the  Spring  of  a.i>.  67.  Jt  ntedtts 
oertain  sms  of  the  gay,  flokle-minded  and  oonteDtioai 
Oorinthians.  Onr  leason  urges  them  to  steadfaitBeM, 
pnrity  and  tempraanoe  in  all  illing^  oomparing  the  Chriit- 
ian  life  with  the  striving  of  the  contestanta  for  rictoty  io 
the  Grecian  games. 

i^oce.— This  refers  to  the  foot-raoee  held  at  the  IsthmiM 
Gamea,  near  Goriath,  aa  tha  "fighting"  (vona  M)  dots 
to  the  boxing  matobea  at  the  same  plaoa.  ■  Ibaneanna 
nearly  naked.  They  were  trained  for  the  ocoaaoa  Msrly 
the  whole  year  bef<nre.  To  be  the  victor  in  aaeh  a  guH 
made  a  Greek  a  distingaiahed  num.  Only  one  oonld  via 
the  prize.  The  boxera  wore  nail-atndded  leather  gkmi. 
ao  that  their  oonteata  were  bloody  and  dangeroni. 

Pr£s0:— The  prizea  at  the  Isthmian  QameavKe  duvkti 
of  pine  twigs,  whidi  aoon  faded. 

Temperanoe  ia  inentoatod  and  to  be  praetioad  far  Ihns 
principal  reaaona : 

1.  For  tiia  aake  of  weak  brathzen. 

2.  For  the  sake  of  the  crown  of  victmy. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  the  sout 

He  who  limita  the  idea  of  temparanoa  to  ^ply  alafr 
nenoe  froai  drinking  Uqnora,  does  wrong.  Baretempeiaace 
meana  nioderatiott  in  all  thinga— litanUy,  tha  keeping  of 
the  temper*  £.«.,  the  hnman  deairaa  and  paasioni^  in  per 

feet  control. 


NOTES  BY  TH  E  WAY. 


TmABTMMNT  OF  BXIitOIOVB  DISOU88IOV. 

It  Is  Intended  in  the  next  number  ot  the  SnasAT  BEAaAnnm  to 
open  a  Department  ot  IMlglons  Dlsonsslon.  dairymen  of  all 
denomlnstlons  are  Invited  to  parUoIpate.  No  reatriotton  Is  made 
aa  to  Bul^eet  or  manner  of  treatment.  Communications  must  not 
be  more  than  200  words  In  length,  and  must  in  all  oases  bear  the 
real  name  of  the  writer  lor  puUloation. 


BUITDAT-SOHOOL  FBOGBXSS. 

WsDinsnir,  Jane  22d,  was  the  opoiing  day  ot  the  Intematkmal 
Sund^HMhool  Oonvantlon  at  TorMito,  Cauda.  DelegaM  ware 


present  from  almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  those  from  the 
United  States  being,  nataiiaUy,  the  most  numsrons.  The  dsy 
devoted  to  organization,  addressee  of  wdeome  and  respoasis, 
and  the  hearing  of  reports.  The  Hon.  Edwaid  Blaki^  ot  Caaads, 
In  welcoming  the  delegates  from  other  ooontrtes,  said  th*t  from 
snoh  gatheclngs  aa  this  the  apirtt  ot  the  Ooapet  wonld  be  made  to 
permeate  the  polities  and  International  ralBtlOBS  oC  the  worid.  In 
that  hist  fortress  ot  fUse  prMeaad  Sdae  hoocv-aw  dowla  •( 
international  transactions— there  were  approving  signs,  sspsdslly 
in  the  plan  of  International  arbitration  solemnly  sgieed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  foremost  nattons  of  the  world ;  and  last,  that  ex- 
hibition of  Cbrlatlan  manllnees  and  foibearanoe  which  was  dts- 

BtroDgwere  strong  enoayi^itapropdheiTOWW  w  psses. 


r 


Notes  by  the  Way, 
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fttkm  eODoladod  in  tbeM  words:  "po  on  tbeo  in  yoor  great 
•cfc.  Teaoh  ns  more  and  more  the  law  of  love  wlileh  make*  as 
IB.  Bo7Miiia{f<x>iiiwQiKmiu-BpeBkecBOltlieSB^l*htongae 
■the  gnat  privltags  ot  elalmlng  tiiat  that  Is  the  toogne  not  only 
Inmost  hi  disseminating  all  over  the  E^obe  earthly  llbariy,  bat 
bo  that  It  Is  foremost  In  spreading  the  Inflnltely  greater  bleea* 
1^  ot  the  liberty  <a  the  Oospet"  Beeponses  were  made  by  Qov- 
nor  Colquitt,  ot  Georgia,  and  Kr.  B.  F.  Jaoobs,  ot  Chicago. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Blake,  ot  Ontario^  was  rieoted  permanent  Preel- 
But  ot  the  Oonvention,  with  twenty-eeven  vice-presidents  from 
Btoos  States  and  provlnoee.  At  the  evening  session  addressee 
lere  made  tiy  the  Hon.  John  Hill,  ot  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Warren 
hadcdph.  Hr.  F  P.  Bllsey,  ot  Manohester.  Bn^aod,  and  others, 
a  the  Balkaa  Centenary  sad  the  Intetnational  Lesson  systsm. 
the  sommtttee  on  the  Isssons  notlosd  the  Intmst  awakened  by 
hsreftofonot the NswTestamratasbMliaatliigthegrsat hold  that 
ook  had  upon  the  overwhdming  nuJocHi  of  the  Inbabttants  of 
m  ooatlnoits. 

The  Oomralttee  on  the  International  Lessons  reported  that  for 
milt  had  been  arranged  tor  the  schools  to  take  up  the  Oospel 
looording  to  Kai^  by  January  let,  and  give  forty<^ht  Sundays  to 
as  stody,  the  four  other  Bandi^  ot  the  year  to  be  devoted  to  re- 
news. 

The  nnmerloel  strength  of  thn  Sunday-school  system  throogh- 
oatthe  world  was  reported  ss  follows : 


SekMtU. 

Sdiolari.   '  Total. 

I 

Eanpe,eta  

8(,7ao 

S,400 



992.383 
41.TI2 
«T7,77S 

6.830,885 
810.170 
6,788.773 

7,713.118 
881,889 
«.88e.NS 

WWW.  

1.6n,7e8 

13.91»,T78 
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^Ea  International  Oonvention  ot  the  Young  Hen's  Christian 
AModatton  was  to  be  held  In  Exeter  Hall,  London,  from  July  80th 
to  Aognat  6th,  inelnsive.  The  Amerioan  delegates  were  expected 
to  Mil  July  leth.  The  assoeiatioDs  In  the  United  States'  and  Can- 
•tenow  nunbsr  about  1,000,  and  have  100.000  membws. 

To  ArehUshop  ot  Canterbury,  spsaklng  at  a  conference  ot 
<Aergy  sod  Sundsy-ecbool  workers  at  Lambeth  Palace,  reoom- 
meoded  greater  infusion  ot  ranks  into  Sunday-sohools,  and  re- 
maAed  tbat  where  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  Joined  with 
tkoBo  of  the  lower  in  reoelving  religious  instruction,  the  best  re- 
aults  had  followed. 

Tbs  Sunday-sehool  of  the  fk>ath  Bide  Presbyterian  Ohurah, 
N.  T.,  seems  to  be  a  model  school.   It  numbers  800,  sup- 
ports a  pnidl  in  Utah  and  another  in  Africa,  furnished  forty  new 
lumbwB  to  the  church  last  year,  and  is  full  of  spiritual  lite  and 
piwalse. 

^B  Snndi^-school  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabemaole,  London, 
nubem  l,Sn  aeholan  and  100  teacheiB. 


KU8I0  AKD  BBUGION. 

At  the  recent  Mnslo  Festtvsl  held  In  this  otty  In  May,  It  was 
HHeedthat  the  grandest  compositions  performed  were  religious  In 
ebanoter.  Bobinstein's Tower  ot  Babel,"  Handel's  Dett- 
Ma  la  Deum,"  BerUoB*s  "  Beqnlsm  Mass  "  and  Handel's  "  Hes- 
ooenpled  the  chief  plsess  <hi  the  programme.  So  tt  has 
always  bean.  The  best  oomposers  have  given  to  tiie  world  thehr 
Knateat  woAn  dedicated  to  rriigton.   Handd,  Hi^n,  SCaeart, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr  are  giants  in  the  mosloal 
voild,  and  each  one  ot  these  names  is  associated  with  some  grand 
rellgUrtB  composition.  Compositions  for  our  ordinary  church  ser- 
Jicos  also  occupy  the  attention  ot  musicians  "  Yenlte  Exultemus  " 
&  qtiartet  and  chorus,  which  can  be  used  either  in  the  regular 
ot  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  as  an  anthem  In  our  other 
ChBrehes,  has  Just  appeared. 


THB  OHBSBrm.  0HBI8TIAN. 

It  to  the  duty  of  every  person  to  be  cheerful.  A  gloomy  Chrtet- 
ti  s  dtohonor  to  the  religion  he  professes. '  We  sre  none  ot  us 
»'m»eta  the  world  as  r^ards  trouble  or  sorrow,  but  each  must 
■■ke  the  best  of  things  and  go  forward.  A  yoong  lawyer  who 
***  t»  be  very  sensitive  said  to  us  once,  "  1  have  ceased  to  be 
*'>">'>ttnBed.  It  docent  pmdaee  happiness.**  We  ssy  then  to 


our  readers :  Court  tiie  sunshine.  Make  kinship  with  the  flowers 
as  they  oome.  Dont  be  wondering  what  people  say  about  you, 
but  do  your  duty,  and  have  a  klndnsss  In  your  hsart  that  Aowe 
Itsslt  in  your  taoe. 


WSDDINa  AITNITBIBSABIBS. 

T&E  English  magazine,  Ttie  betide.  In  an  article  on  this  sub- 
jeot.  says  some  pleasant  things,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing as  of  Interest  to  our  raadm : 

"  To  tiie  kindly  Oerman  custom  ot  odebntlng  oertnin  periods 
of  married  lite,  whieh  has  of  tate  years  found  many  sdmlrers  and 
Imitators  in  this  country,  we  ows  some  lamiUarlly  with  slhrem. 
golden,  and  even  diamantlne  weddings.  eommemoraUve  respect- 
ively of  the  twenty-fltth,  fltUeth  and  sixtieth  aoniversarisB  ot  the 
marriage  day.  But  we  now  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Americans,  with  charaoterlstto  thoroughness,  have  added  a  num- 
ber of  new  developments  to  this  class  of  family  rite.  They  have 
bestowed  the  tempting  title  of  'Bogsr  Wedding'  upon  the  flist 
marriage  anniversary;  the  second  they  style  the  'Paper  Wed- 
ding'; wlillcthe  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth  and  twentieth  are  t«ted  by 
them  under  the  reapeotive  dealgaattons  ot  the 'Wooden,'  'Iron.' 
'  Tin'  and '  Eteotro-Piate '  Weddings. 

"Thegnests  bidden  to  a'-WoodMi  Wsddbtg'are  ezpsoted  to 
bring  with  them  ooogratnlatory  ofTeiiogs  from  the  material  from 
whieh  that  oereoHmy  dwlvas  Its  predloata,  suoh  as  taUss,  ehalxs. 
salad-spojrns,  buttor-stampa,  boo^jaeks.  and  so  fnth.  At  a  *  Paper 
WeddUig'  reoentiy  odebnted  In  San  Frandaeo.  aU  present,  In- 
<dnding  the  tHotgy  and  the  happy  pair,  wore  elegant  paper  eaps. 
and  the  presents  Inolnded  a  larjie  variety  ot  useful  and  artlBUe 
objeets.  executed  In  a  substance  which  was  peoullaity  nppioprlate 
to  at  least  one  of  the  two  persons  thus  bsgUtsd^  the  hnsbaild  belBg 
an  eminent  C&llfomlan  jonnuUlst. 

"  If  only  regarded  as  a  plausible  pretexf  tor  an  additional 
number  of  cheerful  family  gatherings,  these  latest  American  inno- 
vations upon  an  aocient  Teutonic 'practice  may  sooner  or  later 
find  adoption  by  degrees  on  this  ride  of  the  Atlantic" 

The  Ai^lah  writer  ot  the  above  makm  a  alight  mlatake:  the 
tenth  Is  the  "  Tin  »  and  the  flftoanth  the  *•  Crystal,'' wbUe  we  hawe 
adoptsd  ths  seventy-attli  Instsad  of  the  sixtieth  as  the"Dla- 
mond  Wedding." 


BISHOP  HTTBST  ON  THB  MXTHODIST  OHVBOH. 

Bishop EtJBST, ot  Iowa,takeBa  hopstnl vlair of  the  tntureof 
the  Methodist  CSiaroh  in  tbat  State.  In  the  oourse  of  bis  address 
at  the  Oonvention  in  Dea  Koines,  he  said :  "  We  have  a  membn^ 
ship  In  Iowa  of  about  80,000,  as  I  gathered  from  one  ot  the  statis- 
tical reports.  Wears  building  a  church  about  every  two  we^. 
I  oaloulate  that  In  ten  years  more,  or  In  ISjI,  we  ought  to  have,  It 
our  ratio  ot  Increase  in  the  future  is  as  It  has  been  in  the  past,  a 
membership  ot  about  99.800.  That  Is  the  exact  figure,  as  I  oalou- 
late. It  our  Increase  tor  the  coming  decade  be  as  it  has  been  for 
the  last  decade ;  and  I  oaloulate  that  when  this  century  runs  out 
and  the  twentieth  begins,  we  ought  to  have  a  membership  of 
130,000.  Shall  It  be  so  ?  The  coming  decade  is  what  our  hands 
and  hearts  are  going  to  m^e  it,  and  ths  ehurabss  are  to  be  as 
numerous  as  ws  have  a  mhKt  fo  say.  I  think  before  the  oentury 
comes  to  a  otose  we  ou^  to  beaMeto  balld  oneohumha  wesk; 
we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  one  ohuroh  every  fortnight— we 
ought  to  be  able  to  build  one  every  week,  and  pay  for  It.  too." 


HABITUAL  OBUMBLMfiS  AT  HOKB. 

Son  people  are  so  in  the  habit  of  grumbling  that  they  are 
never  happy  at  anything  else.  Nothing  is  ever  quite  right  to 
them  nnlees  it  Is  Just  enough  wrong.to  enable  tbem  to  complain 
ot  it.  It  Is  far  better  not  to  finger  every  rose  with  the  main  ol^t 
to  simply  search  long  enough  to  find  the  thorn.  Many  of  these 
grun^blers  seem  to  lose  slght  of  the  roses  of  lite  entirely,  and 
simply  try  to  find  the  thorns.  The  end  of  such  a  haUt  is  well 
put  hi  the  tcdlowlng  thus : 

••  EJhe  finds  she  has  swtows  more  deep  than  ner  tears; 
She  grumbles  to  think  she  bss  grumbled  lor  jeers; 
She  grumbles  to  think  she  has  grumbled  away 
Her  home  and  her  fortune,  her  life's  Utile  d^. 
But,  alnat  'tis  too  ats;  It  la  no  use  lo  say 
That  her  eyes  are  too  dim  and  ber  ba  r  is  too  gray; 
She  knows  she  iswretobed  aa  wretched  oaoibe;^^^^^!^ 
ThTti  IS  no  one  mors  wreMM51iel#m(ftl»;l  SbaksM^V  LV^ 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


Rev.  B^mrBL  R  Fisbeb,  D.D. 

Thb  Ret.  Bucubl  B.  Fishes,  D.D,,  one  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Meuengv,  died  ia  Tiffin,  Ohio,  oa  Sunday  stternoon, 
Jane  6th.  His  deoease  was  not  anezpeoted,  tor  his  •xtrama  Illness 
vas  known  to  the  members  of  the  Oeneral  Synod. 

Although  the  history  of  his  life  is  before  us,  and  many  tests 
hmn  already  been  AiiTea  to  the  pubUe  through  other  channels,  we 
vill  not  now  attempt  to  anter  upon  this  theme.  Dr.  Xlalwc^  death 
Is  a  grave  bereavement  to  the  Reformed  Cfanzoh. 


Bbv.  Da.  Geobob  Shsldoh. 

Kbi  Bet.  Ommoi  SBSLSOir,  D.D.,  died  <tf  paralysis  at  tab  home 
In  Ptlnoeton.  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  nl^t,  June  16th.  He  was  peiv 
stnally  known  to  more  citizens  of  New  Jersey  than  any  other 
clergyman  In  that  Btate.  For  thirty  years  he  was  the  IHstriot 
Seoretary  of  the  Amerloan  RiUe  8oo!et7  for  New  Jersey  and  Del- 
aware, and  his  life  was  spent  In  organizing  means  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  the  Soriptures.  Dr.  Sheldon  was  111  only  two  weeks. 
For  four  days  previous  to  JUs  de^h  he  was  speeohless,  although 
aide  to  reoognlse  his  friends,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  he  was  In 
a  oomatose  oondlUcm.  Hie  last  moments  were  peaceful,  and  his 
ealdn  lUuess  almost  pabUess.  Dr.  Oialdon  was  bom  In  North- 
ampton, ICasL,  Oetober  ISth.  108.  He  gradnated  at  VUliams 
College  In  1686,  and  at  Andover  Tbeolc^oal  Seminary.  From 
18M  to  1618  he  was  the  pastor  ot  a  ohunh  nsor  COmriestcm,  B.  0. 
He  leaves  fonr  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons  are 
Iftwyers  In  Chioago,  one  Is  a  lawyer  In  this  olt?,  and  another  Is  an 
editor  in  this  olty.  One  of  his  daughters  Is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Owen,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Sheldon  reoeived  the 
degree  ot  Dootor  ot  Divinity  from  JetTerson  College,  Penn.,  about 
twenty  years  ago.  He  was  the  author  of  a  blogn^thy  ot  the  Bev. 
Dr.  B.  E.  Bodgers,  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and  of  several  other 
works.  Dr.  Sheldon  lived  tcr  twenty  years  In  Prfnoeton,  whither 
he  cemored  his  fstiher^  homestead,  piece  by  piece,  from  Nortb- 
Ampton.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  HIatorleal  Soolety, 
the  New  England  Historical -Genealogical  Society,  and  the  New 
Jemey  Sabbath  Unlm.  He  was  aottve  in  every  department  of 
religious  work,  and  possessed  remart^able  exeoaUTS  abOtty. 


Bkt.  Dr.  Fbedebice  W.  Sbelton. 

The  Rkt.  Da.  Sbbltoh,  a  leading  divine  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  well-known  author,  died  on  Honday,  June  20th,  In 
his  aixty-flfth  year,  at  Carthage  Landing,  near  Poughkeepsie.  Dr. 
Shelton  was  bom  at  Jamaica,  L,  I.,  and  was  edncated  at  Princeton 
College.  While  In  college  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  old  Kniokfr- 
bockm' Magazine,  and  subsequently  his  contributions  to  magazines 
were  numerous.  He  wrote  several  prose  works  and  one  cur  two  poet- 
ioal  apologaae.  Dr.  Sbelton  was  rector  ot  parishes  at  Huntington, 
L.  I.;  FlshklU  Village;  KontpeUer,  Tt,  and  Carthage  ludiog, 
on  the  Hudson,  near  Fonghkeepsle,  whloh  latter  he  held  at  the 
ttane  of  his  death.   

Bev.  L  W.  PLcwiaa. 

The  Bet.  Ibuo  W.  Pluiusb  died  suddenly  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
June  38th,  aged  slxlT-nina.  He  was  bom  In  Glastonbury,  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  tn  1883,  was  In  Tale  Seminary  two  years,  was  acting 
pastor  at  BIchland,  III.,  1841  and  184S.  acting  pastor  «t  Seed's 
Comers,  and  at  LeBoy,  N.  Y.,  1863  and  1851,  and  was  since  resi- 
dent at  Glastonbury  and  at  Norwich.  He  leaves  two  aims  and 
three  daaghteis.   

Bbt.  H.  B.  Kioxeb,  D.D. 

The  Bev.  Db.  Hembt  B.  Hookbb,  for  many  years  seor^ary  ot 
the  ICassacbusetts  Home  ICIsaionary  Society,  died  on  July  4th  at 
his  home,  at  Boxbnry,  Mass.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  old. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hiddlebury  College  In  1831,  and  Andover 
Tbeologloal  Seminary  In  1^5.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  religious  press.   

BrRHOP  JOBK  BlBBBTT  KSBFOOT. 

Thb  Bi.  Bxv.  J.  B.  Ebbvoot,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
ot  Pittsburgh,  died  July  10th  at  Meyersdale,  Somerset  Co.,  Fa., 
attor  a  prolonged  lUnees,  the  result  of  a  complication  of  diseases. 


Bishop  Eertoot  was  bom  Manh  Ist,  IBM,  at  DobUn.  Intosd.  inA 
was  edoeated  at  Flushing  Inatltote  and  St  Fatd's  GoUege,  Nev 
Tork,belnggraduatedinl884.  HewasordalnedosadeaooolURb 
let,  1887,  and  was  made  a  priest  Xarch  1st,  1840.  He  beosaw 
bishop  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese  January  25th,  1866.  He  reeetvtd 
the  degree  ot  D.D.  from  Coltunbla  College  In  1860,  and  from  Trlif 
Ity  OoUeee,  Connecticut,  In  1865.  The  degree  ot  LIi.D.  esaw  to 
him  hi  1867  Aram  the  University  ot  Cambridge.  England.  Bish^ 
Eerfoot  was  president  of  St  James's  College,  Maryland,  bom 
1842  to  1861,  and  ot  Trioity  CoUege  tcom  1864  to  1866.  Be  pib- 
llshed  several  baooalaaTsate  and  other  ecdlege  .•ddreaies  i» 
mons.  Episcopal  addrasses  and  obaigas. 


Bbv.  Db.  Geobob  W.  Hobicbe. 

Thb  Bbv.  GxnoB  W.  Hosmbb,  D  J).,  a  widely  known  Unltakt 
clsi^gymaa.  died  at  Qanbm,  Xass^  July  7th.  ot  Bil^ift  dtoeiia,  it 
the  age  of  seveDty-sevra  years.  He  was  gndtuted  at  Hsmid 
In  1826,  and  was  settled  tor  monyyears  at  ButEilo.  HewasohoHB 
president  ot  Antlooh  College  (YeUow  Sidings,  Ohio)  in  1881  Ha 
resigned  in  1872,  but  continued  bis  connection  with  the  Instltatioa 
as  professor  of  history  and  ethics  until  1873,  when  be  bMuw 
pastor  of  the  Canning  Bellglous  Society,  of  5owtcm,  Hsss.  He 
remained  at  Newton  until  1879.  slnoe  which  time  he  had  not  tat 
settled  over  any  chnroh.  , 

Bbv.  Ouxe  E.  Fbbbin,  D.D. 

Thb  Bbv.  Db.  Fbbbin  died  on  June  37th,  at  PlolnOeld,  Tt,Bt 
the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  bora  In  H<dland  lnttut8tite,iDd 
graduated  at  the  University  of  VerBumt  and  at  Andover.  Hewu 
one  ot  the  oldest  scholars  In  his  Class,  entered  college  tn  a  suit  ot 
homespun  gray  made  by  his  mother,  worked  his  waf  ttuongh. 
taught  sehool  In  Oenigla  to  olear  olt  his  debts  before  itodyiiv 
theology..  Els  flnt  setQeoient  was  at  Barton,  and  he  was  foe 
many  yean  at  Hlneabnig. 

"Father  Ferrin"  (as  he  was  tamlUarly  eaUed  l^thosewfco 
knew  and  loved  him)  was  one  of  the  soundest  antl  tmest  ot  mw, 
and  has  wrought  a  great  work,  though  not  laboring  In  promiiwnt 
flelda.  It  was  through  his  Invitation  that  Dr.  N.  Q.  Qark,  OM  of 
his  classmates,  was  first  brought  into  the  prayer^meeting  tt 
Ulddlebury,  an  act  which  led  to  his  banning  a  religious  llfe,sitd 
he  beats  the  strongeat  testimony  to  Dr.  Ferrla's  personil  woitk 
and  usefulness.  He  leaves  a  son  who  la  a  professor  In  ftdHa 
University,  Oregon.  Dr.  Fecrin  had  SQlTered  greatly  from  see* 
ralgia  In  the  laoa  for  many  years,  and  at  one  time  he  nndsnnBtt 
severe  sorgical  operation  with  the  hope  ot  gaining  vaUst 


OTHEB  DEATHS. 

THBltev.  W.&BoBBBnwnr,  who  lorthlr^r4wo  years  wis  too- 
nected  irlth  the  Tallahassee  Mission  to  the  Creek  NatlCB.  ladlu 
Territory,  died  at  the  Mission  on  Jane  96dL  Slnoe  thewarheiu 
the  superintendent  ol  the  Mission. 


On  Sunday,  June  19th,  the  Bev.  David  Hervey  died  at  Ui  boat 
nesf  W^buig,  West  7a.,  at  the  a^  ot  aighty-cdght 


The  death  was  announced  by  cable,  on  July  6th,  of  the  Ber, 
Dr.  John  Gumming,  F.R.S.E.,  a  clergyman  ot  the  Scotch  Chnrdi. 
In  his  seventy-first  year.  Dr.  Cummlng  was  bom  In  AberH#eii- 
Bhire,  Sootland,  November  10th,  1810.  He  went  to  London  in 
1833.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  amoog  tbeni 
"  Apocalyptic  Sketches,"  "  Dally  Life,"  "  Toloes  of  the  WgH' 
"  The  GreiM:  Tribnlatlon.''  aud  "  The  Seventh  TiaL"  He  bekmgel 
to  the  EetaUUslwd  OhuToh  of  Sootland,  and  vras  atrooglyo^eied 
to  the  seoedeis  oS  1848.  In  1878  be  preached  before  Qawn  ^ 
toria  at  DnnroMn,  and  for  the  sennonwMwannlytbBBludbra* 
Queen  attn  the  servloe.  Bavoral  years  ago  he  was  piovlded  Ijf 
his  friends  with  an  annuity  of  £500  a  year. 


Thb  Bbv.  Db.  F.  H.  Yahdebvekb,  a  well-known  retlied  deiST 
man  of  the  Bet ormed  Church,  formerly  ot  Warnlok,  N.  T..  ^  * 
lilvlngston,  Columbia  County,  N.  T.,  on  Snndl^OVenlnBl'B^^'''^ 
at  the  advanced  age  ot  eighty-one  y6M^ 
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RECREATIONS  FOR  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

[V*  rwame  Uils  (Mtore,  wblcb  met  to  muoli  appcoval  lost  rear,  tsUnc  np  the  serlw  ot  qoaMlons  and  answen  where  thtj  leU 
off  In  Uie  Homber  for  December,  1880,  eod  m  ebaU  be  bappr  to  MftBOwledte  comet  wunmre  trom  oar  veaders.] 


BIBI.B  QUaSTIOVS. 

UL  WmmB  It  not  wrong  forthedlsoipleBOl  Joms  to  plnA 
the  ears  ot  standing  oom  and  to  eat  them  ? 

133.  Wlto  to  aepeoially  oatled  the  Apostle  ot  the  Oentllea  r 

188.  Why  is  the  Eplitle  ot  8t.  James  oalled  a  general  Epistle  t 

184.  In  what  words  does  the  Proi^wt  Isaiah  speak  of  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  ot  Christ  7 

1S5.  Qaote  a  passage  trom  one  ot  the  prophets  in  whloh  DMn- 
tloa  Is  made  ot  the  Christian's  armor. 

188.  To  iriwt  Is  the  path  <rf  the  Jost  llkeoed  ? 

187.  Where  did  Isaac  and  Bebekah  arst  meet  ? 

ua  Whlelt  Is  the  greatest  oIOod*s  gifts  r 

ISe.  Whteh  ot  the  followers  of  onr  blessed  Iiord  speaks  ot  Him 
as  the  "Son  of  Man"? 

140;  On  the  oeoaslon  ot  David's  vlotory  over  the  Amalebites 
Dear  ZiUag,  what  oommandment  did  be  gin  oonoemlag  the 
dMslon  <tf  the  spcril  taken  in  battle  f 


UmtBS  OF  THB  BIBIiB. 

No.  16. 

To  GBATUT  his  own  hatred  and  malloe,  the  prime  minister  ot 
avast  empire  has  wrought  upon  a  weak  tyrant  to  empower  him 
to  destroy  a  whole  nation  in  the  King's  name.  Armed  with  the 
royal  ring  as  the  official  seal,  he  assembles  the  monaroh's  seore- 
tarlee,  and  diotates  letters  to  every  governor  and  mler  thronghoat 
the  realm,  oODunandlDg  them  to  slaoghter  every  man,  woman 
sad  ehlld  ot  the  raoe  he  hated.  This  Intamons  decree  was  to  be 
flseented  Oat  day  eleven  months.  After  sending  off  these  terrible 
tetters  In  hot  haste,  It  is  reoorded  that  the  King  and  his  minister 
"Mt  down  to  drink." 

Two  months  and  ten  days  later,  the  same  royal  secretaries 
were  esUed  tt^ther  to  reverse  the  mandate  ot  the  last  letters, 
whose  author  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  wlille  the  good 
man  be  bated  was  prime  minister  In  his  stead.  Sealed  with  the 
King's  ring,  and  borne  apon  moles,  horses,  camels  and  yoang 
dromedaries,  these  letters  were  sent  vrith  speed  to  a  hundred 
And  twentyHseven  provlnoes  to  secore  the  safety  and  freedom 
of  the  very  people  so  lately  doomed  to  a  violent  death.  Who  were 
the  mters  ot  these  different  letters  ? 


80BIFTURB  AOBOSTtOL 
MO.S. 

1.  On  ot  the  Evangelists. 

3.  One  ot  the  minor  prophets. 

8.  A  child  who  was  early  dedicated  to  Qod. 

4.  The  snooessor  of  Elijah. 

5.  One  ot  At»rabam*s  wlvee. 

The  initials  name  a  leader  ot  the  Israelites. 


SOBIPTima  CHABAOniB. 

No.  11 

Orcb  on  a  time  a  prophet  oamo 
Id  Judah's  land— I  ask  bis  name  ? 
I  know  him  by  the  ooat  he  wore, 
Which  wst  the  hairy  eamels  bora; 
He  oft  by  Jordan^  waters  went. 
And  preMlwd  to  all, "  Bepeat,  repentr 
Told  ot  a  kingdom,  showed  the  -may. 
Baptizing  bandreds  In  a  day! 
From  all  the  legtoos  round  about, 
The  people  ot  the  land  came  ont. 
While  be  their  inward  thoughts  laid  baro 
And  baJe  them  of  their  sins  beware. 
He  spoke  in  langaage  bold  and  tm^ 
Oft  vrith  a  spies  of  humor,  too ; 
And  twaa  Itls  work  the  way  to  clear. 
For  One  much  greater  to  appear. 


A  moaarob  listened  to  his  word, 
Tet  took  ofTeose  at  what  he  Iieaid. 
And  sow  his  preaotaing  and  his  life 
Cut  short  to  please  his  haughty  wife; 
His  reverend  head,  one  festive  day. 
Was  by  her  daughter  danced  awayl 


ASTBWBBS  TO  BliCaSIATIONS  ITS  ATTaUST. 
BiBU  QUBSIKniB.' 

lai.  Camtiolxs  ill.  7. 

133.  Ot  8L  Peter;  tor  we  read  ot  his  wlttfs  mother  being  sick 
ot  a  tever  (Matt.  viU.  14). 

US,  King  Jehosha^at,  who  made  then  the  first  xeeorded 
attempt  to  educate  the  masses  (11.  Obron.  xvll.  9). 

UL  King  David,  who  abdicated  In  favor  ot  Solomon,  and 
oansed  him  to  be  anointed  King  (I.  Kbigs  L  88-89). 

139.  Jedldlah— fA,  "  Beloved  of  the  Lord  "  (II  Bam.  xil.  25). 
138.  The  Boman  soldiers  (John  xlx.  3). 

137.  That  the  body  should  not  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree, 
but  should  be  buried  (Dent  zxL  38). 

138.  "  There  was  a  little  oity,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there 
came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  bealeged  It,  and  built  great 
bulwarks  against  It.  Now  there  was  toond  la  it  a  poor  wise  man, 
and  be  toy  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city  "  (Eodes.  Ix.  1^  18). 

139.  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  Idle  w<»d  that  men  sliall' 
speak,  tiisy  shall  give  oowrant  thereof  in  the  di^  <tf  Judgment" 
(Matt  xiL  86). 

180.  James,  Joses,  Simon  and  Judas  (Uatt.  xUL  H). 

LETTEBtJ  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
No.  14. 

SAQballafrt  letter  to  Nehemlab,  vl.  5-9.  Toblah's  letters,  Neh. 
vL19. 

Na  IS. 

Ahasoems's  letters  abont  Toshti,  Ertber  L 

8CBIPTXJBE  ACBOSTIOa 
Na  1.  KoeKB— Aabok.  Bxodns  iv.  S9,  el  seq. 

1.  M-oo-n  I.  Sam.  xxr.  a. 

3.  O-Q-o  Neh.  vi.  a. 

3.  S-hamga-r  Judges  ill.  81. 

4.  E-lish-a  II.  Kings  v.  D. 

5.  S>yri<a  II.  Kings  v.  1. 


No.  3.  Eve— SiK.  Oenesls  ill. 


1.  E-n04 
3.  T-asbt-I 
8.  E-de-n 


Gen.  T.  6. 
Esther  L  9. 
Oen.  IL  10. 


80BIPTUBB  CHABACTEB. 
No.  11.— Caih. 

1.  Adam  and  Eve  had  no  earthly  parents.  Eve  was  a  rib  taken 
from  Adam  before  she  was  his  wife  (Oen.  11.  21-24). 

2.  The  tall  of  Adam  and  his  expulsion  trom  Paradise  brought 
woe  and  calamity  upon  the  whole  human  raoe  (Oen.  lU). 

3.  Of  Cain's  religioa,  with  Clod's  judgment  upon  It,  we  read  in 
Gen.  It.  S-5. 

4.  He  was  guU^  of  murder  (Oen.  Iv.  8). 

5.  He  boot  a  dty  (Oen.  Iv.  17). 

6.  Betemd  to  by  Paul,  Heb.  zl.  4;  by  John,  L  John  iU.  11,  Uj 
and  Jade  in  the  eleventh  vetse  of  lils  Epistle. 


BABY'S  WABNIHa. 

Whsm  bab>'  has  pains  at  dead  of  nlgh^ 
Mother  in  a  bight,  father  in  a  plight: 
When  worms  do  bite,  baby  most  ery. 
If  fever  sets  io,  baby  may  die. 
It  oroupy  pains  kill  Leonora, 
In  that  house  there's  no  Cistobia, 
Tat  mothers  learn  without  delay, 
GifftOBU,  cures  by  night  and  day^ 
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A  Hymn  Offering. 


A  HYMN  OFFERING. 

Composed  by  D.  E.  Hcrtey. 


r  r3 


2^ 


I.    Ho  -  Ij'      Off -'rings,  rich    and     rare.       Of  -  fer  -  ings    of    praise    and  prayer! 


_  G.  G- 


I 


^^^^ 


I 


^         ^  1  III  j  I  ;   

ai     j  j  I  j  8 


i 


is: 


Fnr  -  cr      life   and     par  -  pose  high,  Clasp  -  ed      hands  and 

Ge3 


lift  • 


-g  fg 


ed  ey^ 


1 


.  i-j- 

Low  -  ly    acts  of 
^.  .    J^fg   p2  ^ 

ad  •   o  -  ra  -  tion 

 lt-~7^.  

To  the  God  of 
-  g  ^  n  j  

our    sal  -  va  -  tion, 

if  r  g  g  -i 

\   1^      1  ' 

h- — r  i    i  ' 

i 


jWq  <g 


-3^ 


On   Thine   AI  -  tar    laid     we    leave  them  :  Christ  pre  -  sent  them,  God    re  -  ceive  them. 


42. 


m 


-tg- 


i 


».  IHeasant  food  and  garb  of  pride. 
Put  for  conscience'  salte  aside, 
Lawful  luxury  forgone, 
To  relieve  some  little  one, 
Loved  by  Christ,  by  Him  befriended. 
And  for  His  dear  love  attended. 
On  Thine  altar  laid  we  leave  them : 
Christ  present  them,  God  receive  them. 

3.  Homage  of  each  humble  heart. 
Ere  we  from  Thy  house  depart; 
Worship  fervent,  deep  and  high. 
Clasped  hands  and  lifted  eye. 


All  that  childlike  love  can  render 
Of  devotion  true  and  tender, 
On  Thine  altar  laid  we  leave  them: 
Christ  present  them,  God  receive  them. 

4.  To  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
And  the  Spirit,  Three  in  One  I 
Though  our  mortal  weakness  raise 
Off'rings  of  imperfect  praise. 
Yet,  with  hearts  bowed  down  most  lowly. 
Crying  Holy  !  Holy  I  Holy  I 
On  Thine  altar  laid  we  leave  them : 
Christ  present  ^g^m^^C^o^j^i^^f^ 
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MARTHA'SVINEYARD. 


Bt  TBI  LATE  VsASCWa  BBOWNI. 


CHAPTKB  I. 

The  beaatifol  viand  Ijing  off  the  sonthern  oout  of 
Uaasacbnaette*  said  known  ari  Martha's  YineTard,  a  name 
nnacooimted  for  bj  history  or  tradition,  is  now  one  of  the 
moit  popolar  pl^oes  of  health  resort  in  all  the  New  Eng- 


land States.  Hither  the  inhabitants  of  bnsy  port  and 
crowded  town  come  by  thonaands  to  spend  their  Sammer 
holidays,  and  take  part  in  those  great  oamp-meetings  which 
are  annoaUy  held  there  in  the  days  of  Aogost.  Few  of 
the  generation  that  freqnent  its  splendid  hotels,  dwell  in 
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its  city  of  Sammer  faonaes,  or  lodge  ia  the  encampments 
ot  the  Bereral  nltgioas  sects  that  have  set  up  their  taber- 
nades  there,  can  imagine  hov  diffinent  ires  the  material 
and  social  aspect  of  the  island  at  the  time  of  oar  mtfratiTe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  omtiuj.  The  aeeaexj  then 
raried  between  ancoent  woods,  mstio  hamlets  and  pastoral 
farms.  The  woods  afforded  game  for  the  htmter,  and  fnal 
for  the  TVlnter  fira  In  the  bamlets  and  farms  the  de- 
scendants of  Puritan  emigrants  lived  in  the  sober  fashion 
of  their  ancestors,  untroubled  by  the  Tanities  or  vexations 
of  the  world. 

The  red  man  yet  reckoned  his  thousands  in  the  land, 
but  just  dealings  and  a  good  local  goveniment  had  made 
him  the  tellow-subject  and  friendly  neighbor  of  the  white 
oolonis^  who  thorefcne  bad  no  Indian  massacares  to  fear. 
Zealous  and  laborious  missionazies  bad  carried  the  Gospd 
to  hie  wigwams,  and  mosA  of  tike  tribes  were  gathered  into 
Christian  communities,  with  places  of  worship  and 
preachers  of  their  own.  The  towns  were  few,  and  Uttle 
better  than  villages;  but  they  had  their  ministers  and 
meeting'honses,  well  esteemed  and  carefully  provided  for, 
their  municipal  regolatious  clearly  laid  down,  their  civic 
officers  duly  elected,  and  English  laws  and  liberty  as  they 
then  existed  no  less  strictly  observed  and  maintained  than 
in  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  mainland. 

The  littie  trade  the  idaud  had  was  almost  otmflned  to 
Edgar  Town,  its  metzopt^  and  then  a  place  of  some  im- 
pOTtanee,  though  now  dwhidled  down  to  the  village  of 
Edgarton.  It  was  an  unequally  built  and  long>drawn 
town  ;  the  commercial  end  straggled  along  the  harbor  to- 
ward that  part  of  the  coast  where  Qreenlaud  whales  were 
wont  to  be  stranded  in  those  days,  a  source  of  profit  and 
distinction  slso  to  the  townsmen,  some  one  of  whom  was 
annnslly  elected,  after  a  stout  contest,  to  the  office  of  whale- 
catter.  The  genteel  end  stretched  away  in  an  opposite 
direction,  its  homely,  comfortable  houses  interspersed  with 
gardena^  tnohards  and  fields.  The  rank  and  fashion  of 
^rtha*s  Yiuciyatd  had  their  dwellings  ther^  and  among 
them  was  the  residenoe  of  Oolonel  Markwell  Blayhew. 

The  colonel  could  boast  a  truly  noble  pedigree  being 
descended  from  that  merchant  of  Southampton  who,  in  the 
days  of  the  first  Charles,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Yineyard, 
as  it  was  then  and  has  since  been  called  for  brevity,  and 
planted  the  first  English  colony  there. 

A.  man  of  blessed  memory,  whose  long  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  Ood  and  man,  he  had  taught  white  men  to 
live  in  peace  and  good  ueighlxHrhood  with  their  red- 
skinned  bretitren,  himself  preadwd  the  faith  he  psaetioed 
among  the  Indian  tribas,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  a 
family  that  reckoned  among  its  members  six  snocessive 
generations  of  able  and  devoted  minister^  still  remembered 
as  the  venerable  Mayhevs. 

His  great-grandson,  Markwell,  was  chief  of  the  island 
authorities,  and  worthy  of  the  stock  from  whence  he  came. 
A.  pious  Christian  of  the  old  Poritan  ^rpe^  a  gentiemsn  in 
manner  and  feelings,  a  leader  on  whose  pmdenoe  and 
spirit  the  island  men  could  rely  in  all  times  of  danger, 
though  somewhat  advanced  in  life^  and  litUa  experienced 
ia  camp  or  garrison.  His  military  title  was  eonfmed  by 
a  commission  from  the  Oovemor  of  Massachusetts,  which, 
among  other  assignments  of  power  and  trust,  gave  him 
the  command  of  all  the  miUtia  in  the  islands  oonstitating 
Duke's  County,  of  which  Martha's  Yineyard  wss  the 
principal ;  and  be  it  remembered  that  the  said  force  not 
only  consisted  of  the  respectable  and  well-to*do  inhabit- 
ants, but  formed  the  ohief  defense  and  dependenoe  of 
every  American  town  and  prorinoe  at  tiie  time. 

The  colonel's  mansion  had  much  the  appeamnoe  of  an 
old-fashioned  English  brmhonse,  broad  bnilt.  of  two  low 


Vineyard. 


stories,  with  high-pitched  roof  and  pointed  gables. 
Though  reckoned  in  the  town,  it  stood  alone  in  the  midst 
of  meadow  laud,  where  eatUe  graaed  all  the  Summor.  The 
back  premises  were  shaded  by  an  extoisive  orohsxd,  and 
b^ond  thai,  a  grove  of  stately  trees  grew  down  to  the 
beaeh  of  one  oi  the  numarons  bays  that  on  every  dds 
indented  the  island  shcne,  A  family  of  ten  ohildrsii  had 
been  hom  in  that  honseb  and  brought  up  to  man's  asd 
woman's  estate  ;  but  one  after  another  had  married  aod 
gone  away  to  houses  of  their  own,  as  the  young  birdi 
build  new  nests  for  themselves,  till  none  remained  in  tbs 
old  home  but  thja  parent  pair  and  two  of  their  diildren, 
Markwell,  named  after  his  father,  but  commonly  eaUsd 
Mark,  and  Marian,  the  youngest  of  their  girls. 

The  oolonel  and  his  wife  were  dkildren  of  tiia  same  year. 
Almost  half  a  oentnty  had  passed  anoe  th^  wedding^;, 
and  they  had  passed  the  tbreeseore-and-ten  mentionsdby 
the  psalmist  as  the  ordinary  limit  of  human  life ;  yrt  both 
vrere  hale  and  strong,  and,  as  the  townspeople  said,  likdr 
to  last  for  many  a  Winter. 

The  observation  was  never  made  without  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  sa  Few  were  more  respected  by  all  who  knew 
them  than  the  pair,  few  better  deserved  respect  for  blame- 
lessness  of  life  and  courtesy  of  manner  ;  yet  that  tvaooli 
of  the  Mayhew^  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  w«e  not  with* 
out  their  faUioga.  Both  of  Puritan  deaeent  andedueatioo, 
thehr  characters  were  cast  in  tiia  ancestral  mold ;  shwcisly 
pious,  and  scmpnlonsly  oonscientions,  they  would  bavs 
maintained  what  seemed  to  them  right  in  prindfAs  or 
practice  at  any  hazard,  but  their  restricted  views  mads 
weighty  matters  of  things  indifferent,  and  their  halnti  o! 
thought  allowed  no  place  to  anything  that  was  not  gnra 
and  serious. 

Their  boose  was  soberly  kept  when  young  voices  were 
hesrd  within  its  walls,  and  young  f  aoea  gathered  round  its 
IxMrd  and  hearth ;  music  or  merriment  were  forbidda 
things,  fiamily  fesUvals  were  of  rare  ooanrreDoe,  and  holi* 
days  were  few  and  far  between.  Fcnrtnnately  for  domsBtis 
peace,  and  perhaps  for  themselves^  the  children  partwA 
more  or  1^  of  the  parental  character.  Their  hands  and 
heads  were  eqaally  employed,  the  one  in  useful  iadnstrf. 
the  other  on  serious  subjects,  and  there  was  no  time  tor 
ennui  in  a  house  so  well  inhabited  ;  but  now  that  ths 
young  had  scattered  away,  and  the  old  had  so  far  advaDced 
into  the  evenmg  shadows  of  life,  the  Uayhew^  dwdfing 
was  somewhat  dull  and  oheerlesaL 

It  did  not  aeem  so  to  their  stm  Mark^  a  tall  young  sua 
with  dark  hair,  of  good  figure  and  fsoe,  that  intsnstad 
more  by  its  ezpressimk  of  earnest  and  elevated  flieaght 
than  by  any  beauty  of  form  or  feature^  Serious  and  ■obe^ 
minded  as  his  parents,  Mark  was  of  a  less  rigid  and  mon 
liberal  mind  ;  his  charity  was  of  that  sort  that  never  tvl- 
eth,  his  nature  was  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  and  his  ener- 
gies and  hopes  went  out  on  paths  beyond  the  ordinaiy 
pursuits  of  youth.  At  an  age  whm  his  brothers  had  beaa 
dreaming  of  loving  partners  and  happy  homes,  and  hav- 
ing their  dreams  fulfilled  in  weddings  and  new  boose- 
keeping— when  they  were  beginning  the  worid  in  their 
respective  ways  and  beooming  heads  of  buniUea-bs  was 
preparing  himself  tot  the  ministry  by  those  private  rtodisB 
in  theology  which  his  people  considered  more  reqtiisits  for 
the  sacred  calling  than  any  collegiate  course.  Mark  was 
still  studying  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  his  nncl^ 
the  notable  Experience  Mayhew,  then  an  aged  minMet, 
and  yet  celebrated  in  the  records  of  the  Yineyard  for  bis 
part  in  the  good  work  which  his  nephew  hoped  to  flnieh ; 
fox  Mark's  ohief  aspiration  was  to  preach  the  Oospat 
among  the  heathen  tribss  of  red  men,  to  whose  eonveniM 
he  was  devoted  heart  and  soul. 
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Then  was  another  in  that  diminished  hoosehold  to 
vhom  its  sombre  atmospheze  was  lees  oongeniaL  Uarian. 
U»e  yonngeet  of  Colonel  Ibyhew's  children*  bote  littie 
lesemblanoe  to  her  nine  predeoewora.  Her  oheek  had  a 
softened  bloom,  hsr  features  and  figure  a  i^mmetrioal 
elegance  unknown  to  the  mddy  and  robust  family;  there 
was*  kneeing  light  in  hex  Une  ^ea  not  [to  be  seen  in 
their  ledale  fioes^  and  her  lostrons  Tellow  hair,  alwi^in- 
aUned  to  flow  down  in  cnrl%  eould  never  be  aa  smoothly 
Inided  as  the  dark  auburn  looks  of  her  siBtera.  The  form 
of  her  ohataoter  resembled  thein  still  less ;  endowed  with 
a  Hrely  fancrj-,  a  ready  wit,  and  unfailing  spirits,  Marian 
woold  hare  rejoiced  in  thoee  innocent  amnsemente  and 
soenes  sodal  pleaaore  which  were  pnotically  barred 
out  of  life  among  her  people.  The  girl  did  not  repine 
at  that ;  ahe  had  been  brought  up  to  think  they  were  in 
the  tight,  and  tried  to  think  ao  stOl,  for  her  disposition 
was  genflo^  dutiful  and  ailbotionata ;  but  in  the  home  where 
so  many  brotiieni  and  slaters  had  left  her,  Uarian  oould 
not  help  feeling  lonely  and  oompeuionlees.  Betweoi  her 
father  and  mother's  old  age  and  her  blooming  yontb,  time 
had  made  a  chasm  not  to  be  bridged  over  in  this  world. 
Uark,  though  but  a  few  years  her  senior,  was  still  further 
separated  fnnn  her  his  early  gravi^  of  thought,  his 
theological  studies^  and  hla  absnbing  schemes  of  Indian 
eonveraion. 

The  sense  of  an  abiding  eril  is  apt  to  oome  upon  us  at 
intervals.  Marian  found  herself  partuularly  solitary  one 
Sonuner  afternoon.  Her  father  and  mother  had  fallen 
asleep  in  their  rooking-ohairs ;  Mark  was  in  his  own  room 
reading  deep  divinity ;  Dorcas  and  Deborah,  the  two  helpe 
who  had  been  with  the  Mayhews  above  twenty  years,  were 
dosing  over  their  apinning-wheds.  Taking  a  little  basket 
in  which  she  was  aooastomed  to  gather  wild-flowers,  Marian 
dipped  oat  of  the  silent  house  for  a  ramble  in  the  grove 
bedde  the  bay.  It  was  one  of  her  resources  to  while  away 
the  lonely  hours,  and  a  pleasanter  plaoe  oould  not  be  found 
for  the  purpose. 

A  soft  ;breez^  laden  with  the  scents  of  land  and  sea, 
pUyed  among  the  leaves  that  made  the  daylight  dim  with 
their  multitude.  Summer  insects  hammed,  and  Sammer 
flowers  were  blooming  among  the  grass  that  grew  thi(^ 
about  the  roots  of  the  old  trees.  The  silence  of  afternoon 
had  fallen  on  the  woodland  aongsiera^  bat  a  dreamy  music 
€A  the  incoming  tide  came  up  from  the  unfrequented  bay ; 
and  thore  were  signs  of  life  upon  its  waters,  for  as  Marian 
drew  nearer,  she  peroeiyed  a  small  boat  rowed  by  a  single 
flshennan  speeding  to  the  shore  on  which  she  stood. 

The  unwonted  dght  of  boat  or  man  in  tixat  solitary 
plaoe  stmdk  tiie  girl  with  suoh  surprise  that  ahe  dropped 
her  beekelh  wlld-fiowers  and  all,  which,  rebounding  from  the 
sand,  rolled  to  the  watw's  edge.  Before  she  could  get 
neer  enough  to  recover  it,  the  fisherman  with  one  stroke 
of  the  oar  brought  his  boat  to  the  beach ;  and  springing 
lightly  from  it,  picked  up  the  basket,  and  presenting  it  to 
her  with  a  bow  that  might  have  Baited  the  Court  of  France, 
miA,  "Fsrmit  me^  madam,  the  ideasure  of  doing  you 
even  ao  small  a  sovioe." 

"Ba  wore  e  coarse  woolen  shirt  and  nethn  garments  of 
canvas,  the  usual  Summer  trim  <tf  fishermen  on  that  coast, 
bat  hie  ^peazmoe  would  have  attracted  attrition  in  any 
dress. 

In  fiuse  and  figure  he  was  a  bnlUess  specimen  of  manly 
beanfy,  middle-sized,  well  proportioned,  and  though  be- 
hmging  to  the  slender  rather  than  the  sturdy  typ^  had 
saoh  a  look  of  mnsoolar  strength  and  activity,  as  would 
have  made  him  a  dangwons  antagonist  for  laiger  men. 
His  Mack  hair  was  a  mass  of  clustering  onrls,  without 
parHng  or  anangement,  as  befitted  Ida  fishing  garb ;  Us 
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oomplexion  was  deeply  and  richly  dark,  telling  of  South- 
em  European  rather  than  Amerioan  blood ;  be  q»oke 
with  a  alighUy  foreign  acoent,  but  the  most  remarkaMe 
thing  about  him  was  an  air  of  distinction,  almost  of  oom- 
mand,  which  no  external  oiroumstances  could  '«m*"*"'*  or 
increase^ 

Hiadi^Bhadnot  been  psssed  in  eatnhing  cod  or  har> 
xinga ;  little  as  she  knew  of  the  world.  Msxian  came  at 
onoe  to  that  oonolusion.  As  he  stood  on  the  shore  inquir- 
ing the  way  to  Vineyard  Haven,  to  Tisbnry,  Chilmark, 
and  other  notable  places  on  the  island  where  he  appeared 
to  have  budness,  protesting  that  he  was  an  unfortunate 
stranger  quite  out  of  his  reckoning,  and  ofGaring  the,most 
polite  apologies  for  troubling  a  lady  to  direct  him,  the  ease 
and  elegance  of  his  speech  and  manner,  ao  unlike  anything 
to  be  met  with  among  the  plain-spoken  and  austere  people 
of  her  kindred,  impressed  and  almost  charmed  the  gentle 
gfrl.  Another  moment  and  the  spell  was  broken.  Wbile 
be  stood  conversing  with  his  flshwman's  cap  in  hand,  in  e 
half-bowing  attitude  and  his  ^es  csst  on  the  ground  as 
if  completely  subdued  by  her  conqnering  presence,  Marian 
ooald  have  bdieved  that  he  was  the  most  courteous  and 
oonsoientioas  man  in  existence ;  but  a  sadden  impnlse 
made  him  look  up,  and  his  black  eyes  had  saoh  a  fierce 
and  lawlsss  fire  in  them,  that  the  girl  involuntarily  tamed 
from  him  and  hastened  up  the  grove^  He  moved  a  few 
steps  after  her,  and  said  sometUng  which  she  coold  not 
catch,  then  suddenly  checking  himssl^  returned  to  his 
boat  looking  Tory  much  disoonoerted,  pushed  it  off  im- 
mediately, and  Waylan  Mw  him  rowing  down  the  bey,  as 
she  gained  the  rising  ground  at  the  gate  of  her  father's 
orchard. 

*'  What  a  oonnby  hoyden  he  will  think  me,"  the  girl 
said  to  herseli^  blushing  with  shame  at  her  saddeo  flight, 
which  now  aeuned  unaccountably  fotdisb,  **  to  start  away 
in  that  manner." 

Then  arose  the  question,  How  came  a  man  of  his  ap* 
peaianoe  and  manner  to  follow  such  a  calling  ? 

Bomanoas  were  proscribed  things  in  Faritao  houses — no 
great  loss  to  them,  perhaps— but  Marian  had  heard  of 
priooee  in  disguise  and  the  mystery  took  hold  on  her  im- 
agination. Hnowing  in  what  an  austere  light  they  would 
regard  it,  she  shrank  from  mentioning  the  adrenture  to 
any  of  her  family ;  and  similar  causes  of  reticence  are 
among  the  perils  of  yontb.  Tet  it  was  the  mystery,  aad 
not  the  man,  that  interested  her.  Curiosity  made  her  wish 
to  know  more  about  the  remarkable  fisherman,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  nndefllnaUe  dread,  akin  to  that  whii^  Impdled 
ha  to  fly  from  hia  presencs^  warned  the  gizl  against  doser 
aoqoaintancsh  and  made  her  av^  tho  diorea  of  the  londy 
bay.   

OHAPTEB  IL 

Fob  some  days  after,  Marian's  walks  in  that  direction 
extended  no  further  than  the  orchard,  which  was  divided 
from  the  grove  hj  a  strong  fence  and  a  gate  securely 
barred.  The  fanoa  had  been  erected  before  she  vras  bom ; 
ft  wss  now  overgrown  on,  both  sides  by  olimbieg  plants^ 
and  at  one  comer  hiddra  a  great  apple-tn^  whoso 
bowing  trank  and  bending  branohea  fumed  a  natural  and 
deei^y-diaded  arbor.  They  called  it  tiie  Ooveraor's  Tne ; 
it  had  been  bronght  as  a  sapling  from  Old  England  by  the 
first  of  the  Mayhews,  and  was  regarded  as  an  heirloom  by 
his  successors.  Though  mom  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
it  was  still  crowned  with  abundant  foliage,  and  fruit  that 
ripened  the  earliest  in  the  orchard,  and  Marian  was  accus- 
tuned  to  visit  it  almost  every  day  at  that  aeaaon,  to  see  if 
the  appbi  were  taking  the  rosy  tinm^  Sttie  waa.inaking 
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hat  way  tiirongh;  the  laden  trees  for  that  purpose,  in  ft 
snltiy,  breezeless  forsnoon,  Trhen.  on  approaching  the 
OoTmun*!  TxM,  she  seemed  to  hear  a  rustling  sound  oom- 
ing  over  thia  fepoe  beyond  it^  .and  oat  ot  ila  umbrageooa 
diadow  stepped  the  dark  fisherman. 

'  **Pudon  me,  inadam,*t  lie  said^  wlfh  a  lov  and  respect- 
fnl  bow,  "for  thus  intrnding  npon  yon,  bat  I  Hare  not 
seen  yon  at  the  bay,  and  coold  neither  fish  nor.  rest,  wiUi- 
ont  asking  how  I  offended  yon,  that'  yon  left'  me  so.  ab- 
ruptly on  Wednesday  last"  '  - 

"Yon  did  not  offend-  iae,  sir,"  said  Ifdarian,  as  soon  as 
■mcprlse  and  oonlnncai  WptUd  allow  her  to  speak,  "bat— 
but— I  was  ^'a  hnny  to  get  home." 

"I  thoni^t  n,  and  woal4  not  baTe  detained  yon  for  the 
WOTld/'  said  the  fisherman.  "  Ah,  madam,  yon  do  not 
imagine  what  relation  the  idea  of  your  displeasnre  brings 
to  me,"  and  he  drew  a  deep  sigh. 

Unaooastomed  to  the  language  of  compliment  or  gal- 
lantry, Harian  answered,  in  all  simplicity,  *'  I  am  sorry, 
sir,  that  yon  should  have  bad  any  Toation  on  my  aoooant ; 
it  was  an  uncivil  act  to  go  so  abruptly,  but  it  was  thought- 
leasty  dwuh  and  I  hope  you  mil  exonse  me." 

"Your  action  needs  no  ^ximse,  madam  ;"  and  he  moved 
a  few  steps  nearer.  '^Yon  could  do  nothbig  wrong  in  my 
eyes.  ^  My  bewrfe  is  at  ronr  fe^  ;  do  not  disdain  it  because 
you  see  me  in  this  poor  disguSae,  assumed  from  a  tempo- 
rary necessity.  My  birth  is  noble,  and  my  fortune  liberal, 
as  a  proof  of  whioh,  and  a  tc^ea  of  my  ednoere  homage, 
permit  me  to  present  you  with  this  pretl^  trifle  and  he 
tried  to  oast  round  her  nook  a  magnificent  pearl  neoklaoe. 

The  size  and  lustre  of  the  pearls,  linked  together  as  they 
were  with  chain-wcwk  of  gold^i  would  have  been  too  much 
for  amore  vnlgar-minded  woman  ;  but  the  oolonel's  dangle 
ter  bad  too  fine  a  sense  'pf  honor  and  propria^  to  adoept 
anoh  a  present  from  a  man  ftnwhmn  she  had  no  partially ; 
and,  atiBpj^Bg  quickly  back  as  he  made  the  attempt,  she 
ssid,  wiOi  native  dignity,  "  tfaay  thanks,  sir,  but  I  am  not 
aoonstomed  to  wear  suoh  costly  bmaments.  I  osnnot  and 
will  not  aoeept  it."  i 

Though  feeUng  herself  Ai  tde  right,  and  still  determined 
on  refusal,  the  disappoint  and  mortified  look  of  the 
fisherman  smote  ber  to  the  heart ;  but  in  a  moment  it  gave 
iriaoe  to  a  nonchalant  air,  and,  returning  the  necklaoe  to 
his  poc&et^  he  said,  "  Wdl,^madan^  I  am  sorry  my  humble 
offisring  is  not  to  your  tests;;  psrh^M  it  may  suit  some  less 
fHtidloiu  lady  whom  I  mi^  meet  im  this  fishing  expedi- 
tion of  minsb"  Haiiaa  wbeI  about  to  Ind  him  good-by  and 
turn  homeward,  but  with  ap  expression  of  sndden  fear  in 
his  faoe,  he  darted  baok  intq  the  ehade^  and  she  heard  him 
scale  the  overgrown  fenoe  just  as  Watch,  the  house^<^  a 
noble  oreatua  f^imi  Nswfonif  diand,  oame  bounding  to  her 
sid& 

The  dog  was  followed  by  Zacharias,  oommonly  called 
Zao,  the  trusty  man  who  minded  the  odonel's  ont-door 
alBdra^  and  now  appeared  ofoiying  same  props  for  ayoong 
tree  that  Uoeateoied  to  bre^  down  wlOth  its  load  of  allies. 
His  distant  approach,  which  ttie  fisherman  oonid  sse  vith- 
oot  being  seen,  had  evidently  frightened  the  latter  away. 
Strange  fear  in  a  man  who  loolf ed  so  bold  and  daring  ;  bnt 
it  was  opportune  for  Marian,  to  whom  it  now  seemed  more 
advisable  than  ever  to  keep  silence  regarding  her  new  ac- 
quaintance. • 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  woman  that  she  should  be 
I  insensible  to  his  ardent  declarations  anci  flattering  homage ; 
Ibut  what  would  her  striot  old  paimts  say  to  each  an  inter- 
j-view  ?  He  had  told  ber  his  birth  was  noble  and  his  for- 
tune UberaL  Marian  was  inclined  to  believe  the  statement ; 
but  there  was  something  inexplicable,  and  therefore  un- 
safe, abont  the  man  and  his  proceedings  and  aftsr  aatisfy- 
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ing  herself  by  a  friendly  chat  with  Zao  that  he  had  per- 
ceived nothing,  she  turned  houseward,  fnlly  detnained 
to  visit  the  GovenKw*s«Tree  no  more  alona 
.  As  Marian  passed  from  the  orbhard  to  the  meadow  in 
front  of  the  house,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the  outor  gate, 
then  stopped  and  looked  around  him,  as  if  uncertain  of 
his  my.  He  had  not  exactly  a  foreign  look,  l}ut  there  was 
that  in  bis  general  appearance  from  which  the  least  akiilfiil 
observer  would  have  guessed  that  his  birthplaoe  had  not. 
been  in  the  New  Eagland  provinces,  bnt  the  old  home  of 
the  Mayhewa.  Dressed  in  full  uniform  as  an  English  cav- 
ahy  officer,  with  gold-laced  hat  and  phuies  in  the  itshioa 
of  the  time,  he  looked  every  whit  the  dashing  young 
soldier,  wiibont  aoy  alh^  ot  the  military  fopb  It  would 
not  have  bem  consistent  with  his  robust,  mnaeular  frame, 
his  boe  of  the  Norman  type  still  to  be  found  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  English  society,  his  features  good,  but  not  deli- 
cately molded,  and  the  agression  of  high  spirit,  manlj 
sense,  and  moral  honesty,  nature's  own  testimonial  to  the 
man  within,  that  gave  an  unfailing  charm  to  the  whole. 
In  the  hot  days  of  youth,  that  man  might  be  imfwudent, 
might  be  over-trusting,  might  be  thonghtlesB  at  timss, 
bat  he  would  never  be  found  wsnting  in  oouraga^  bith,  ot 
honor. 

That  young  tMeet  had  been  aeenstomed  to  find  men  of 
office  inhabiting  halls  and  mandons  in  Iha  old  oonntiy, 
and  their  daughters  destroying  the  peace  of  mankind  io 
brocade  and  hoops.  He  glanced  doubtfully  from  the  roa- 
tio  homestead  before  him  to  an  address-card  in  his  hand, 
and  aa  Marian  passed,  rather  slowly  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  her  gown  of  printed  linen,  lawn  handkerchief  neatly 
folded  across  the  bust,  and  snow-white  cap  of  the  form 
which  our  milliners  yet  call  Pamela,  in  honor  of  Biohard* 
8on*s  heroine^  the  trim  of  xe^teotable  fsrmhoose  girls  in 
EngbadtheaooostedheirinaUaboeri^with,  "Bfypiettr 
maid,  wUl  yon  be  good  enoni^  to  tell  me  tiie  wi^  to  Ool- 
ond  Mayhew*a  house  ?  It  must  be  somewhere  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  I  cannot  find  it** 

"This  is  Oolonel  Mayhew's  house,  sir,"  said  Marian, 
"and  here  ia  my  father,  the  colonel,"  she  added,  mis- 
chievously, enjoying  the . confusion  whioh  reddene^itiui 
young  man  to  the  brow,  and  dropping  him  a  digi^Ied 
oonriesy,  as  ladies  did  then,  retired  from  the  scene  just  ss 
Colonel  Mayhew  stepped  out  of  his  own  pondi,  and  pio- 
oeeded  to  greet  the  stranger  at  his  gate. 

Olsrence  FitaOrmond,  the  young  officer  who  had  drawn 
bridle  there^  held  a  captain*s  oommisdon  in  a  drsgoon 
regiment,  whioh  formed  part  of  the  troops  under  the  eom- 
maud  of  Qeneral  Braddook,  sent  from  England  to  defend  her 
American  colonies^  It  was  a  perilous  time  for  them.  The 
last  great  straggle  between  France  and  England  for  the 
dominion  of  the  North  American  continent  had  begns, 
and  fortune  at  first  seemed  to  declare  for  the  Jieur^Ut. 
From  the  Falls  of  Si.  Lawrenoe  to  the  Qnlf  of  Fkwida, 
the  EngHsh-speaking  towns  and  iwovinoss  were  arming 
their  mtizens,  calling  out  thdr  miUtia,  and  putting  their 
strong  plaoea  in  a  state  ot  defenseu  The  British  erown  hsd 
not  more  loyal  subjects  in  those  days  than  the  dwelfats 
beyond  the  Atlantic ;  an  ill-advised  govamment  had  not 
yet  driven  the  American  provinces  into  that  rebdlioo 
which  ultimately  gave  them  a  name  and  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  bnt  the  time  was  not  distant  Host 
of  the  men  who  stood  so  loyally  lot  England's  honor  snd 
England's  interest  then,  lived  to  become  leaders  in  the 
War  ot  Independenoe^  irtiioh  nobody  dreamed  of  whan 
Braddook  came  to  his  lucUesa  defense  ot  the  Westan  eol- 
oniea. 

Though  a  stifT-nebked  old  soldier,  the  geneml  had  hi* 
partialities,  and  one  of  them  was  for  Olsrence  fltaOnnond. 
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'  The' high  spirit,  aonnd  aeiue,  uid  open-hearted  franknen 
of  the  Toong  oaptain  gained  his  favor  and  lus  oonfldenoe ; 
he  madehim  hia  chief  aide-de-oamp,  and  always  employed 
him  in  military  bosineu  or  miesiona  of  Bpeoial  tmst  or 
importanoe.  Strong  in  the  Old  World  prejndicee,  irhioh 
At  length  led  to  the  rain  of  his  army,  and  bis  own  untimely 
fate,  it  was  Biaddook's  fixed  opinion  that  all  pronnoials 
required  looking  after  in  military  matters  ;  and  thinking 
Bfartha's  Vineyard  and  the  adjoining  islands  might  be  in 
aerions  danger  on  that  aooonnt,  he  sent  his  oonfldential 


to  consider  his  honse  as  his  own  qnariera  ;while  ba  re- 
mained in  the  Vineyard— a  needful  exWoise  of  bis  hoqo- 
tality,  f<nr  the  island  which  now  contains  some  of  the  most 
splendid  hotels  in  New  England,  had  few  places  of  ao- 
oommodation  for  travelers  then,  the  best  of  them  bong  a 
timber  house  in  Edgar  Town  with  the  sign  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  was  said  to  be  as  scanty  of  comforts  or  oon- 
venienoes  and  aa  primitive  in  its  fashion  as  the^ign  of  the 
hostelry  might  Enggest.  The  invitation  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, the  oaptain  was  marshaled  to  the  interior,  dn^ 


■  TWt  tUUINEL  BKOUVED  Cl.rTADI  mZOBMOND  WITH  TBI  BTATSLT  OODUTEBT  OF  BIS  AOS." 


aide-da-canp  with  instructive  dispatches  to  Colonel  May- 
hew,  the  only  governor  tboy  had  at  that  time,  and  general 
orders  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  means  of 
defense,  number  of  defenders,  and  other  particnlars 
equally  interesting  to  a  veteran  commander. 

The  mdonel  received  Captain  FitisOrmond  with  the 
stately  courtesy  of  his  age,  which  the  Foritan  gentleman 
knew  how  to  practice  as  wdl  as  the  most  accomplished 
citizen  of  the  world. 

He  expressed  his  happiness  in  making  the  aoqnaintanoe 
of  an  oflloer  so  distingnisbed  as  General  Braddock's  aide* 
de-oamp,  and  hoped  the  captain  would  do  him  the  honor 


welcomed  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  and  r^nhudy  istro-' 
dnoed  to  the  entire  family.  Mrs.  Mayhew  had  a  Weighty' 
concern  on  her  mind  that  day  and  for  many  days  after,  i 
that  the  eariy  dinner  might  be  got  up  in  a  style  fit  to  set 
before  a  "king's  oflloer,"  and  the  honor  of  hw  ouinne 
thereby  maintained. 

Her  two  maids  found  thenuelvee  sharers  in  the  import* 
ance  of  the  occasion ;  and  the  matron  afterward  remaned, 
that  her  daughter's  assistance  in  household  businees  was 
not  only  active,  but  devoted.  Through  all  the  years  in 
which  he  had  presided  over  the  isles  of  Boke'a  Coun^ 
and  their  militia,  the  colonel  had  never  dreamt  of  so  ibuch 
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dnfy  to  be  A<aM,  u  he  found  aat  fnth  in  Qeneral  Bnct 
dodk*a  dispfttolM;  Oat  o{  seal  for  the  Mrriee,  and  eon- 
aidention  for  «  man  who  might  have  been  bis  giandfoiher, 
O^ttain  FifczOrmond  would  bare  villingly  taken  the  vhole 
Tipon  himself,  bnt  the  attirdj  New  Englander  would  not 
hpax  of  his  reeponsibility  being  compromised  in  that 
mauoer.  Thongh  he  served  in  the  Eing*a  army,  and  oame 
from  the  old  ooontry,  the  jonng  aido-de-oamp  had  been 
seat  merely  to  accompany  him  on  a  military  survey  of  the 
iaianda,  and  make  bis  report  to  genoal  in  oommand ; 
it  was  as  mueh  as  oonld  be  ivoperly  intrusted  to  his 
youth  and  inocpeiiene^  and  nothing  more  would  Oolonel 
Mayhew  pennit  him  to  da 

They  went  together,  now  in  a  fishing-boa^  then  in  an 
Indian  oanoe,  from  island  to  island*  throughout  that 
oounty  of  the  sea,  iospeotiog  the  defenses,  which  in  one 
instance  consisted  of  a  crazy  watch-house,  in  another  of 
an  fdd  seotry-boz  perched  on  a  promontory,  from  which 
a  good  look-ont  might  be  kep^  and  in  most  cases  of  no- 
thing at  all  but  the  deep  sntrounding  waters.  They  also 
reviewed  the  county  militaa ;  every  island  had  its  com* 
pany ;  many  of  the  omnpanies  were  bat  six  or  seven  strong, 
few  of  them  were  more  nnmeroua  than  ten,  and  all  their 
arms  were  oon^erably  out  of  teptix.  An  enony  had  not 
been  seen  on  these  coasts  since  they  were  colonized  in  the 
first  half  of  the  preoeding  century.  Modem  men  would 
have  agreed  with  Gaptaiu  FitzOrmond,  that  no  enemy 
would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  invade  them.  At  the 
time  of  onr  story,  fishing  villages  stood  where  fashionable 
watering-plaoes  are  now  to  be  seen,  and  rough  farms  oc- 
oupiad  the  sites  of  sploidid  mansions  with  tastefully  laid 
out  grounds. 

However,  Duke's  Oounfy  waa  part  of  Gteorga  the 
Second's  Amerioui  domlniona,  and  General  Braddock  re- 
quired an  aaourate  r^ori  of  its  military  strength.  The 
oolonel  was  not  less  punctilious  in  making  the  survey,  and 
between  bis  metbodioal  mode  of  procedure,  the  miles  of 
salt  water  to  be  got  over,  and  the  oooasioDat  opposition  of 
wind  and  tide,  three  weeks  elapsed  before  it  was  fairly 
finished.  Meanlime,  Captain  FitzOrn^ond  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  Hayfaewa ;  from  ^very  inspecting  ex* 
peditiou  he  returned  home  with  the  oolonel  a  welcome 
guest  to  the  wh(de  family.  Hie  visit  was  a  break  in  the 
routine  of  their  well-regulated  honadidld  life ;  Uto  aharm 
of  novels  was  in  i^  and  the  captain  was  good  company  in 
himselE. 

Unassnming,  courteous  and  good-natured,  he  waa  the 
man  to  be  popular  in  any  oirde,  large  and  small.  The 
oolonel  admired  his  military  knowledge  and  respectful 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  his  seniors ;  Mrs.  Mayhew 
tiked  him  because  he  could  tell  of  scenes  and  places  in  the 
old  country  whioh  her  grandmother  used  to  talk  about 
when  she  was  a  child ;  for  the  young  officer  had  been  bom 
in  the  ancestral  Hampdiire;  Bven  the  aerious-minded 
and  devoted  Hark  partially  laid  aside  his  atndies  tat  the 
captun's  ocnnpany,  talked  with  him  of  the  great  meetinga 
he  had  seen  Wesley's  aarmons  in  Moorfidda,  and  tried 
to  engage  him  in  his  own  schemes  for  converting  the 
Indiana.  To  Marian  above  all  the  rest,  FitzOrmond's 
converse  was  most  interesting. 

Belonging  to  a  world  outside  the  Puritan  pale^  he  had 
much  to  tell  of  things  that  fiudnated  her  youthful  fau^, 
though  forbidden  among  her  people ;  describing  many  of 
the  acenes  and  enstoma  of  town  Ulo,  such  as  the  Court 
promenades  in  Kensington  Garden^  the  brilliant  assem- 
blies and  Eonts  that  himself  had  ahared  in.  Tiaaa  subjects 
were  gaoeralfy  diaonssed  when  the  pair  happened,  as  they 
Bometimca  did,  to  be  left  together,  and  the  reat  of  the 
family  were  other  ways  en^a^ ;  Matian  woidd  ait  at  her 


embroidery  fur  cambric  aproos  and  handkerohiefa,  fts 
moat  dveaay  wear  allowed  bj  Ihs  lobar  fiahioBS  af  Ed^ 
Town— liha  waa  apt  to  be  is^atiant  <rf  ttw  Vod^  Intlwl 
grown  xenai^bly  industaions  of  late  and  the  capMn  at 
a  writing-table  close  by,  airanghig  hia  report  for  GanMil 
Braddook. 

It  waa  Burpriaing  how  many  hours  the  two  oonld  uptaii, 
and  what  interest  the^  seemed  to  take^  in  these  alow  aad 
sober  empSf^enta ;  but  their  laal  interest  WH  in  sadi 

other. 

To  both  had  come  the  time  whoi  the  heart  makaa  ils 
firat  and  faraeat  dipioa  of  a  companion  tat  Ufa's  jomneiy ;  a 
beavtifnl  tilim  of  warm  affbdaoni^  fond  hopea,  and  bhy 
dreama  X|r^  raalized  m  earth.  The  choioe  may  be  iU 
direota^  fcnr  then  the  imaginattcm  reigna  over  the  judg- 
ment, and  if  so,  few  greater  evils  darken  the  lot  of  num. 
Time  and  distance  may  divide  the  luckless  pair,  fortans 
may  open  gulfs,  or  build  up  barriers  between  them,  but 
that  mutual  election  is  never  wholly  canceled ;  it  waa  free 
by  its  nature,  and  did  not  depend  on  extwnal  influence  ot 
association,  ao  that  they  who  have  met  as  strangers  from 
oi^osite  wds  of  the  earth  are  thereby  made  kin  for  ever. 

HbB  two  that  sat  in  Odonel  Mayhew'a  platnly-fnraialMd 
parlor  were  not  yet  a  mondi  acquainted ;  their  birthplaces 
were  in  different  hemispheres ;  their  early  training  and 
surroundings  had  been  still  more  different;  tivt  their 
hearts  were  linked  by  a  band  not  to  be  broken,  tfaoagh 
neither  profession  nor  pomise  had  yet  passed  betwem 
them. 

The  surv^  was  finished,  the  report  duly  drawn  out;  and 
Captain  FitzOrmond  was  to  take  his  departure  1^  the 
mail-paoket  advertised  to  sail  fw  Bosttm  in  the  aveolBg^ 
when  it  was  suppoeed  wind  and  tide  would  be  favoiaUa 
Marion  and  he  were  alone  in  tiia  parlor  once  mora,  bOux 
and  mother  were  «gaged  with  lettm  wUcb  iba  miA  paAst 
had  brought.  A  mail  reached  the  Yin^aid  <moa  a  week, 
and  a  trusty  old  postman  spent  three  days  in  disttibntiDg 
throughout  the  island  its  correspondeDoe  with  the  main- 
land, leaving  the  good  people  another  week  to  get  up  thair 
replies,  while  the  packet  generally  sailed  homeward  tha 
same  evening ;  and  the  captain  was  bound  to  go  with  ii 

He  waa  talking  against  time^  like  a  man  that  had  to 
bring  on  some  aubject  important  to  hims^ ;  his  tiuma 
waa  the  pageanta  and  faetiTitiaa  with  whidi  Iitmdon  had 
calebnted  the  recent  waddhtg  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales, 
known  in  after  yeaxa  as  Gemrge  IIL, "  The  Tyrant  of  Ame- 
rica," and  the  young  Prinoess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenbo^. 

"His  royal  higbneas  haa  aome  odd  ways,"  said  Fits' 
Ormond,  prefacing  »a  on  dU  ot  the  day.  **A^the  hi^ 
sight  of  his  Imde-eleot,  he  took  ha  for  a  waiting-maid 
belonging  to  Lady  Sarah  Lennto,  the  bean^  who  bad 
refused  him,  and  waa  about  to  iaqulu  tot  her  ndstreas, 
but  some  considerate  courtier  stoppea  him  in  time.  An 
awkward  mistake,  was  it  not  ?-^wovaa  than  mine  whan  I 
had  the  pteaaura  of  first  seeing  yon,  Hias  Ibjhaw ;  none 
but  a  half-witted  fdh>w  could  have  made  the  lik&  What 
an  importinent  puppy  yon  must  have  thought  me  T 

"Indeed,  I  did  not,"  aaid  Marian,  "because  I  gnemsd 
you  were  from  the  old  country,  where  customs  are  difBer- 
ent,  and  the  ladies  dress  bettev  than  we  dou** 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myaeU,"  s^d  the  captain.  *'I  liava 
been  looking  for  a  pnqwr  apology  every  day  aince^  aad 
could  find  neithar  couiaga  nor  woida ;  but  now  that  I  am 
going  away,  nerer  la  aae  yon  moie^  maybe;  Hiss  Uj^hsw, 
will  you  forgive  me  for  he&Bg  snoh  a  fod,  and  think  of  ma 
sometimes,  kindly  if  you  can,  aa  a  poor  aoldiflr  irim 
be  proud  to  die  for  his  country  and  yonr^  and  whose  bit 
thought  shall  be  of  you  ?" 

Sar  haad  vaa  bowad  orer  tin  eubnddeiyi  but  ha  mm 
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tba  eamaaa  flnsh  Uiat  numlled  her  fur  fioe,  and  he  took 
grwte  oonzage  to  deolars  liis  feeUngi,  Adding,  "Uy 
fudfyaie  of  the  best  blood  in  Hunpahixe^  bat  not  of  ttw 
batMtete;  ud  I  am  a  yotmger  Kmirith  nothing  to  <dbr 
70a  hot «  stainlflM  nune  and  an  honest  heart" 

"There  is  no  eartblj  honor  equal  to  that;"  and  the 
Fontsn  girl  looked  ap  \rith  aroh  ooqnetrj.  **Bat  hu  not 
Oaptain  FitzOrmond  made  the  same  offer  to  some  high- 
boTQ  hdy  in  England  before  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  ?" 

"Xo^  madam ;  I  declare  npon  my  honor  and  oonsoienoe 
7011  are  the  only  woman  I  hare  ever  loved,  or  erer  shall 
kn  ;**  and  the  impaaaoned  yonng  man  th»v  hinuell  on 
hia  knees  before  her. 

aotion  vas  not  so  strange  in  that  generation  as  it 
would  seem  in  onn^  bat  a  thing  ezpeoted  from  femnt 
vooenL  Hany  saoh  remnants  of  the  extrsTagant  and  ab- 
rard  homage  paid  to  ladies  in  the  ohiTalrio  ages  yet  lin- 
goed  among  the  upper  ranks  of  sooiety,  bat  according  to 
the  lessons  of  Harian's  yoath,  it  was  an  act  ol  down- 
right Id(dati7,  which  marited  ahaip  nbnka  from  «Teiy 
Ghiiitian. 

"GUoenoa — oaptain," she  said,  "get  np,  for  both  onr 
Nkas^  What  would  any  of  out  people  think  if  thqy  saw 
j     Twr  The  expression  of  her  faoe  made  litBOrmond 
!    ipriDg  to  his  feet,  bat  as  he  did  ao,  Uarian  saw  what  he 
j     ^  not— a  conntenanoe  blank  with  astonishmmt  and  in- 
digBation ;  for  in  the  open  doorway,  all  unseen  till  then, 
stood  the  yet  upright  and  portly  figore  of  Ckdonel  Mayhew  I 

1  ITa  &•  sonHiuMd  fa  our  nnt  num^.] 


"HOME,  SWEET  HOME." 

Thb  Bong  "Sweet^Hne"  is  known  to  everybody,  al- 
thoogh  comparatively  few  know  that  he  who  wrote  so 
toaehingly  of  home  died  himself,  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
in  a  foreign  land. 

John  Howard  Payne  was  bom  at  Na  88  Broad  Street, 
New  JoA,  in  1791.  His  father,  William  Payne,  was,  for 
a  timeh  a  eelebrated  teabher  of  English  and  elocation  in 
the  best  adiools  of  Boston,  and  afterward  in  New  York. 
Hu  "  cottage "  in  which  John  Edward  Pajne  spent  his 
eailieBt  and  vweetast  years,  and  of  whieh  he  retained  waok 
fondly  •  cherished ,  memories,  was  a  homestead  at  Esst- 
bmpttm*  on  the  east  end  of  liong  Island. 

Howard's  preooeity  was  altogether  remarkable.  "Whoa 
a  mere  boy  of  twelve,  residing  with  his  father  at  Boston, 
he  read,  studied  and  wrote  poetry.  At  thirteen  he  wrote 
toe  the  |«ees,  and  edited  the  TTtespian  Mirror.  His  father 
and  mother  were  religious  persons,  and  carefully  guarded 
hia  mind  from  tiie  dangers  to  whioh  these  gifts  and  dia- 
tinetions  ocposed  him. 

His  eldest  brother,  a  msrehant  in  New  Tok^  at  ttiis 
tins  ganeronsly  suppmrted  his  parents  and  the  whole 
iuaily ;  but  he  was  overtaken  by  business  reverses  which 
pmsnted  him  from  being  longer  able  to  do  sa  At  this 
ionotore  Hbward  ranoved  to  New  York,  and  took  a  situa- 
tion as  derk  in  a  mercantile  firm.  Hia  Inother  soon  after 
died.  The  rontine  of  nnintellectnal  empl(^meat  being 
somewhat  nnoongenial  to  young  refined  tastes  and 

aspirations,  sevml  literary  friends,  who  esteemed  and  re* 
eognised  his  abilities,  maUed  him  to  obtain  tiie  advantages 
vl  a  ooQege  eduoaticni. 

Jntt  after  leaving  Union  College,  hia  mother,  to 
whan  he  was  tendorly  attached,  died ;  and  the  father's 
inereased  embszrasBments  obliged  him  to  look  to  his  sons 
tor  help.  Howard  nobly  eame  forward  to  the  resoue^  and 
by  his  litsniy  exertions  rendered  the  needed  assistanofti 


In  1812  lie  went  to  London,  and  gained  many  friends— 
uotaUy  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Kemble,  etc  He  afterward  for 
some  time  traveled  on  the  Continenlk  and  then  letutned 
to  America. 

In  later  years  the  United  States  Qovemment^  in  reoog- 
nition  of  his  estimable  character  and  genius,  appointed 
him  American  Oousul  at  Tunis,  where  he  died  on  the  Ist 
of  April,  1852.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
there,  in  the  Ohristian  Cemetery  of  St.  George,  "by  his 
grateful  country."  A  bronze  bust  of  him  has  also  been 
plaoed  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  exhibiting  the  care- 
worn and  farrowed  features  of  a  froe  which  had  ssen  the 
Summers  and  Winters  of  ovw  ihieesoore  years.  But  the 
truest  and  most  ei^nring  manorial  of  him  wUl  ever  be 
found  in  the  two  brief  stamsas  *'  Home,  Sweet  Hom^" 
which  are  lovingly  enshrined  in  hearts  that  are— 

"True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 

For  the  following  interesting  history  of  the  song,  given 
in  Payne's  own  word%  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bev.  J.  B. 
Waterbury,  D.D.: 

"When  questioned,  while  at  New  Orleani;  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  Uie  mnsio  of  the  song  *  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  Ft^ne 
told  his  personal  friend,  Ur.  James  Bees,  of  Philadelphia : 
*  I  first  heard  the  air  in  Italy.  One  beantif  al  morning,  as 
I  iftts  strolling  alone  amid  the  delightful  soenery,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  sweet  voice  of  a  peasant-girl, 
who  was  carrying  a  basket  laden  with  flowers  and  vegetables. 
This  pluntive  air,  so  trilled  out,  with  so  muoh  sweetness 
and  simplicity,  the  mdody  at  race  eau|^t  my  fancy.  I 
aocoeted  her,  and  after  a  few  moments*  oonvermtion,  I 
asked  her  Ua  the  name  of  the  song;  whieh  she  oonld  not 
give  m&  Bat,  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  music  my- 
self, I  requested  her  to  repeat  the  air,  whioh  she  did, 
while  I  dotted  down  the  notes  as  well  as  I  could.  It  was 
this  air  that  suggested  the  words  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
both  of  which  I  sent  to  Bishop.  He  happened  to  know 
the  air  perfectly  well,  and  adapted  the  music  to  the  words. 
The  words  of  the  song  were  written  in  Paris,  and  not  in 
London,  as  has  been  frequently  stated.' " 

BOXE,  SWEET  HOME. 

*iad  ileasures  and  pataess  though  we  m^  roam. 
Be  It  ever  ao  humUe  thera^  no  plaoe  like  hornet 
A  oharm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  as  there, 
Vhloh,  seek  through  the  world.  Is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

JSomel  homal  sweet  homel 

HkmfB  no  plaee  like  homel 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzlee  in  vain  1 
Oh  I  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  oottsge  again  I 
The  birds  sin^ng  gayly  that  came  at  my  call: 
aire  me  these,  and  the  pease  of  mind,  dearer  thaa  alL 

Homel  homel  sweet  hmnel 

There's  no  plaoe  like  homel 


AN  EXCITED  CONGREGATION. 

The  New  England  States  were  never  more  deeply  io 
suspense  than  when  waiting  the  result  of  General  Qates's 
oami«ign  to  {nrevent  the  maroh  of  Burgoyne's  army.  The 
following  anecdote  exhibits  the  deep  anxiety  which  per- 
vaded all  classes  : 

The  indedaive  aotion  at  Bonis  Hmghta  but  deepened 
the  sospense,  and  during  the  following  days  every  clatter 
of  hoofs  upcm  the  zoed  vas  a  startUi^  sound,  for  all  hearts 
were  awaiting  fresh  newsL  On  an  October  Sabbath  a  large 
congregation  filled  that  aame  church  io  Sharon  from  which 
four  hundred  men  had  been  sent  forth  at  the  newa  from 
Lazingttm.  The  paator,  Mr.  Smith,  had  m^iaxed  a  eermon 
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A  fair-faced  bo;  and  nuUdea 

Passed  through  the  yellow  wheat; 
And  their  hands  were  clasped  together. 
And  the  flowers  grew  at  tbelr  feet. 
The  old  fair  story. 
Set  round  In  glory. 
Wherever  life  U  found ; 
For  oh  1  If  9  love,  it's  love,  they  say. 
That  makes  Iho  world  go  round. 


THE  OLD   FAIR  STORY. 

A  HOTBKB  kissed  her  baby. 

Booking  it  to  rest. 
And,  gently  clasped  within  her  arms. 
It  nestled  la  her  breast. 
The  old  fair  story. 
Set  round  in  glory. 
Wherever  life  is  found; 
For  oh  I  it's  love,  it's  love,  they  say. 
That  makes  the  world  go  round. 


An  old  man  and  a  wrinkled  wits 
Amid  the  fair  Spring  weather ; 
"We've  shared  our  sorrows  and  our  joys, 
God  Rrant  we  die  together." 
The  old  fair  story. 
Set  round  io  glory. 
Wherever  life  Is  found; 
For  oh  I  it's  love,  It's  love,  they  say. 
That  mokes  the  world  go  round. 


to  olieer  the  hearts  of  his  people  and  &11  them  with  freeh 
oouTAge.  He  annoanoed  his  tez^  **  Watohman,  what  of 
the  night  ?  The  watohman  said.  The  morniog  Aometh." 
After  recalling  the  promiaes  of  Qod,  he  Ivieflj  rerieved 
the  aitnation,  and  then,  looking  away  from  the  dark  pros- 
peot  around  them  to  the  light  of  Gh>d*8  love,  he  andd^7 
lifted  his  face,  shining  with  a  glorious,  prophetic  faith, 
and  cried,  "  We  are  on  the  pomt  of  hearing  extroordinarj 


news  of  Tictory.   Lo  t  the  morning  now  oomath  I  Z 
its  beams  already  gilding  the  moontain-tops,  and  70a  ihall 
soon  behold  its  brightness  bursting  over  all  the  land  f' 
Then  olosing  the  BiUe,  he  bowed  his  head  and  addsd,  is 
deep,  tremuioos  tones,  "Amen  and  Amen." 

As  the  deepest  stillness  filled  the  aaored  house,  s 
was  heard  far  off  npon  the  road,  and  then  the  nMB  of  * 
horse's  ftot  in  furious  motion.   The  pastor's  eye  kindled 
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with  tiinmph ;  the  people  looked  at  one  Another  with 
spealdng  faces.  Hotae  and  rider  approaohed,  stopped  at 
the  oharch ;  jet  not  »  perBon  in  the  congregation  stirred. 
A  solemn  awe  rested  upon  all  The  next  moment  the 
foam-bespattered  horseman  walked  harriedlj  tip  the  aisle, 
and  atretohed  oat  a  piece  of  paper  to  the  pnlpit.  The 
pastor's  faoe  blanched  and  his  hand  qaivered  with  excite- 
ment, as  he  stooped  to  take  the  message.  As  he  opened 
the  paper,  he  looked  like  one  stniok  dumb  with  andden 
jox  ;  then,  with  choking  Toice  and  streaming  ejes,  he 
cried :  "Borgojae  has  surrendered  1"  The  soene  of 
oonfosion  that  followed— the  sobs  of  women  and  the 
prayem  of  men — was  as  pnre  a  serrioe  of  praise  as  that 
sanotnary  erer 
witnessed. 


THE  BROWN 
THRUSH. 

This  elegant 
songster  is  the 
mocking-bird 
of  the  North. 
Ha  urives  in 
the  Eastern 
and  Middle 
States  aboat 
the  lOth.of 
May.  At  that 
season  he 
may  be  seen, 
perohed  on 
the  highest 
twig  of  a 
hedge,  or  tm 
the  topmost 
tomcb  of  a 
tree  in  a 
bushy  looal- 
it-y,  siugiog 
his  lond  and 
weloomesoDg, 
that  may  be 
heard  at  a  die- 
tanoe  of  half  a 
mile. 

The  brown 
thrasher  sings 
most  jost  after 

snnriae  and  before  sonae^  but  may  be  heard  Binging  at 
interrals  daring  the  day. 

By  some  people  he  is  sapposed  to  imitate  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  bat  this  is  a  mistakeh  I  have  never  beard  the 
brown  thrashra  sing  any  notes  hot  its  own,  of  whioh  he 
has  a  variefy.  Some  parts  of  his  song  resemble  the  notes 
of  the  oat-bird  (Mimus  CaroHnensu),  and  may  be  taken  for 
■noh  by  the  common  observer ;  bat  to  the  ear  of  the 
nataralist,  the  differenoe  is  ray  perceptible.  The  brown 
thrasher  sings  most  of  the  time  for  about  two  weeks  after 
his  arriTsl  from  the  Soath.  He  than  begins  to  look  for  a 
mate,  nntil  he  finds  one  to  suit  him.  They  now  both  go 
in  searoh  of  a  plaoe  to  baild  their  nest  The  place  selected 
is  generally  under  a  fallen  tree  or  fence-rail,  bet  is  often 
placed  in  a  thick  bash  or  tree,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  brown  thrasher  often  has  severe  bUtles  with  the 
black,  garter,  adder  and  black  water-snakes,  who  attempt 
to  devour  its  eggs  or  young.  In  these  battles  the 
tfaroah  is  generally  viotorioas ;  but  on  soma  occasions, 


when  several  snakes  attack  the  old  birds  at  once,  they  suc- 
ceed in  robbing  the  nest  of  its  eggs  or  young,  and  some- 
times destroy  the  parents. 

Their  nest  is  composed  of  the  small  dead  twigs  of  trees, 
lined  with  the  fine  fibres  of  roots.  They  lay  from  three  to 
fire  eggs,  with  a  greenish  backgroand,  thickly  spotted 
with  light-brown,  giving  Uie  whole  egg  a  brownish  a^pear- 
anoe.  The  eggs  are  hatched  about  twelve  days  after  incu- 
bation has  oommenced. 

The  brown  thrasher  is  vsry  fond  of  cherries  and  berries, 
and  helps  himself  from  the  nearest  garden.  His  principal 
food  consists  of  worms,  insects  and  grubs.  If  he  steals 
cherries,  he  is  but  taking  his  just  does,  as  he  destroys 

hundreds  of 
-  insects  injur- 

"  '  ious  to  vege- 

tation evoy 
week  he  stays 
with  u& 

The  brown 
thrasher  leaves 
the  Eastern 
and  Middle 
States,  on  his 
migration 
South,  about 
the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, and 
does  not  make 
his  appear- 
ance among 
us  again  until 
the  following 
May. 


TBC  BBOWH  TOBCBR. 


NIEBUHR. 

NiBBUHB, 

one  of  the 
greatest  of 
Qerman  histo- 
rians, though 
skeptical  him- 
self and  a  bit- 
ter  writer 
against  those 
holding  op- 
posite views, 
could  yet 
*'  feel  it  right  to  educate  his  son  in  a  way  that  must  have 
led  to  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  very  letter  of  Uie 
inspired  reoords."  These  are  liia  own  words  :  *'  He  (his 
son)  shall  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  I  shall  norture  in  him,  from  his  infancy,  a 
firm  faith  in  all  that  I  have  lost,  or  feel  uncertain  about" 


THE  LITANY. 


Bt  ths  utb  Abteub  Pkkbeth  BruTLET,  DsAN  or 

WSSTHIHSTBB,  Ii0IfI>0H. 

The  Litany  is  one  of  the  most  popular  ports  of  the 
English  Prayer-book.  Many  who  have  no  special  feeling 
for  other  portions  of  the  Liturgy  never  bil  to  delight  iu 
this.  Let  us  examine  its  peooliarities,  that  we  may  see 
what  we  should  lose  if  we  lost  it  what  we  gain  by  having  it 

I.  First  08  to  its  origin.  It  is  (me  of  the  parts  of  the 
Prayer-book  which  has  its  origin  in  o  time  neither  primi- 
tive nor  reformed.   For  four  hundred  yeors  there  wece  ao 
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prayers  of  this  speoial  kind  in  the  Ohxiatitn  Church ;  nor, 
again,  in  the  Reformed  Ofanroh  wen  any  prison  like  it 
introdnoad  afreah.  It  apnuig  faom  an  age  gloon^  with 
dlsHter  and  ropeiatition,  when  haatheniaoi  vaa  atiU  alnig- 
gling  wUih  Ohrfstianily ;  when  Ohxlstiani^  wa>  dJafignxed 
by  fleree  oonflicta  within  the  Ohnroh ;  when  ttte  Boman 
Empire  was  tottering  to  its  ruin ;  when  the  last  great 
laminuy  of  the  Ohnroh — ^Angnstine — had  jnst  passed 
away,  amidst  the  forebodings  of  nniTeraal  destrnotion.  It 
was  oooadoned  also  by  a  combination  of  oircnmstancea  of 
the  most  peonUar  character.  The  general  disorder  of  the 
time  was  a^fravated  by  an  nnnraal  train  of  calamities. 
Besides  the  min  of  socie^,  attendant  on  the  iuTasion  of 
the  batbaxians,  there  eame  a  saooeasim  of  droughts,  pesti- 
lences and  earthquakes,  which  seemed  to  keep  pace  wUh 
the  throea  of  tiie  moral  world.  Of  all  these  horrora, 
France  was  the  centre.  On  one  oi  these  occasions,  when 
the  people  had  been  hoping  that,  with  the  Eaater  festival, 
some  respite  wotild  come,  a  sndden  earthquake  shook  the 
ohnrch  at  Yienue,  on  the  Bhona  It  was  on  l^ter  eve ; 
the  congregation  rashed  ont ;  the  bishop  of  the  city 
(Mamartns)  was  left  alone  before  the  altar.  On  that  ter- 
rible night  he  formed  a  resolution  of  Inventing  a  new  form, 
as  he  hoped,  of  drawing  down  the  merpy  of  God.  He 
determined  that  in  the  three  days  befora  Ascension  Di^^ 
there  should  ba  a  kmg  procession  to  the  neareat  churohea 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  traveler  who  passes  that  bean- 
tifol  old  city,  on  his  way  through  France,  may  treasure 
up  as  he  hurries  by  the  thought  that  along  the  banks  of 
that  rushing  river,  and  from  height  to  height  of  those 
endroling  bills^  were  first  heard  the  sounds  of  the  Litany, 
which  are  now  so  familiar.  From  Vienne  the  custom 
spread.  Amongst  the  vinenslad  monntains,  the  extinct 
Tolcanoes  of  Aavogne^  Uie  pracUoa  was  U^ma  np  with 
renewed  fervor;  From  town  to  town  it  lan  through 
France ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  new  vent  for  a  hitherto  pent-np 
devoti<m — a  new  spell  for  chasing  away  the  evils  of  man- 
kind. Bnoh  was  the  first  Litany — a  popular  supplication, 
sung  or  shouted,  not  within  the  walls  of  any  consecrated 
building,  bat  by  wild,  excited  multitudes,  following  each 
other  in  long  files,  through  street  and  field,  over  hill  and 
valley,  as  if  to  bid  nattdw  join  in  the  depth  of  their  con- 
trition.  It  was,  in  short,  what  we  should  call  a  revival. 

It  is  only  by  an  efibrt  that  we  can  trace  the  identic  of 
onr  first  litany  with  those  strange  and  moving  soenesL 
Our  attention  nu^,  however,  be  wdt  adled  to  tiie  oontxast, 
f(v  varions  reasons. 

L  We  dowcdl  to  remember  that  a  good  custom  does  not 
lose  its  goodness^  because  it  aroee  in  a  bad  time,  in  a  corrupt 
age,  in  a  barbarona  country.  Out  of  such  dark  beginnings 
have  sprung  some  of  our  best  institutions.  In  order  for  a 
psaotioe  or  a  doctrine  to  bear  good  CSiriatian  fruit;  we  need 
not  demand  that  its  first  origin  should  be  primitive,  <xe 
Protestant,  or  civilized ;  it  is  enough  that  it  should  be 
good  in  itself  and  productive  of  good  eflbcts. 

3.  Again,  it  is  well  to  remonba  that  the  goodness  of  a 
thing  depoids  not  on  its  outward  ftwm,  but  on  its  Inward 
sjarik  The  rery  word  "Litany,*'  in  its  first  origin,  In- 
daded  long  {ffooesflioni,  marohea  to  and  fn^  cries  and 
screams,  which  have  now  disappeared  almost  everywhere 
from  public  devotions,  even  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
Those  who  established  it  would  not  have  imagined  that  a 
litany  without  these  aocompaniments  could  have  any  effi- 
cacy whatever.  We  know  now  that  the  accompaniments 
were  mere  accident^  and  that  the  substance  has  continued. 
What  has  happened  in  the  litany  has  occurred  again  and 
again  with  every  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  system.  Always 
thctform  and  the  letter  axe  perishing ;  always  there  will  be 
ome  who  think  ttiat  the  fwm  and  the  letter  are  the  thing 


itself ;  always  in  the  Christian  Church  there  is  enongh 
vitali^  to  keep  the  spirit  though  the  form  is  <diaiiged ; 
alw^u^  we  tnisk  aain  thelitany,  aodaswhen^  thsewOl 
be  found  men  wise  mongh  and  Ixdd  enough  to  rslsin  the 
good  and  tiirow  ofrthe  bad  in  ^  the  variona  iHms  of  eu 
ndigiona  and  eoelesiastiosl  life. 

8.  Again,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest  in 
knowing  the  accidental  historical  origin  of  this  beaatiiDl 
servioe.  To  any  one  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  and  an  laiag* 
ination  to  carry  him  backwards  and  forwards  al<nig  the 
fields  of  time,  there  is  a  pleasure,  an  edification  in  the  r^ 
flection  that  the  prayers  which  we  use  won  not  composed 
in  the  dreamy  solitude  of  the  closet  ot  the  convent^  bnt 
were  wrnng  out  of  the  neoeasities  of  human  BofftniB  like 
ourselves.  It,  faexe  and  then^  we  oateh  a  note  of  ioaa 
exi«essi<ni  not  wholly  snitable  to  onr  own  age^  time  ii  yet 
something  at  onoe  grand  and  oomfnting  In  the  xeedleetfam 
that  we  hear  in  those  responses  the  echoes  of  Ute  thunders 
and  earthquakes  of  central  France,  of  the  irroption  of  wild 
barbarian  hordes,  of  the  min  of  the  falling  empire ;  thtt 
the  Litany  which  we  use  for  our  homelier  sorrows  was,  is 
Hooker  says,  "the  vwy  strength  and  comfort  of  the 
Church  "  in  that  awful  distress  of  nations.  "  The  (dfenses 
of  our  forefathtts,"  the  "  vengeance  on  our  nns,"  tiw 
"lightning  and  tempeet,"  the"plagnak  pestilenee  and 
famine^"  tin  "battle,  and  murder,  and  mdden  death,"Uis 
"  prisoners  and  captives,**  the  "  desolate  and  oppressed,'* 
the  "troubles  and  adversities**  the  "hurt  of  perseen- 
tions," — all  these  phrases  receive  a  double  force  it  the; 
recall  to  us  the  terrors  of  that  dark  disastrous  tims;  wbea 
the  old  was  hastening  to  its  aid,  and  ttie  new  waa  ioareely 
struj^ling  into  existenoe. 

4.  Further,  it  was  under  a  like  pressure  of  calamities 
that  the  litany  first  beoame  part  of  onr  aervioesi  It  is  the 
eadieBt  portion  of  oar  Prayer-book  that  appeared  in  its 
present  English  form.  It  wu  translated  from  lAtin  into 
English  either  by  Arohbishop  Oxanmer  or  by  King  Houy 
YUL  himselL  These  are  the  words  with  which,  on  the 
eve  of  his  expedition  to  France  in  1544,  he  sent  this  first 
instalment  of  our  Prayer-book  to  Oranmer :  "  Calling  to  oar 
remembrance  the  miserable  state  of  all  Chriatendom,  being 
at  this  present  time  plagued,  besides  all  other  trouble^  with 
most  cruel  wars,  hatreds  and  disunions, ....  the  help  and 
remedy  hereof  being  far  exceeding  the  power  of  any  man, 
must  be  called  im  of  Him  who  <mly  is  aMa  to  grant  cur 
petitionis  and  never  foxsaketb  or  rapdletb  any  that  firmly 
believe  and  taithftdly  call  npmi  EQm ;  onto  whom  also  the 
examples  of  Scriptuxe  encouxage  na  in  all  these  and  otluxs 
our  troubles  and  perplexities  to  fiee.  Being  therefore  re- 
solved to  have  continually  from  henceforth  general  pro- 
cessions in  aU  cities,  towns,  and  churches  or  parishes  of 
this  our  realm,  ....  forasmuoh  as  heretofore  the  people 
partly  for  lack  of  good  instruction,  partiy  that  they  under- 
stood no  part  of  iuoh  prayers  and.  sn^^iges  as  were  used 
to  be  said  and  sung,  have  used  to  econe  very  slacUy,  *• 
have  set  forth  oert^  goodly  {oayers  and  BO&ages  bt  onr 
native  English  tongoe^  whidi  we  ami  yon  hemrith.*^ 

Thus  it  is  tiiat  whilat  the  litenj  at  its  first  begfauing  ex- 
pressed the  distress  of  the  first  great  oonvnlalon  of  Europe 
in  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  Litany  in  its  presot 
form  expressed  the  ciy  of  distress  in  that  second  great 
convulsion  which  accompanied  the  Beformation.  It  It 
the  first  utterance  of  ttie  liitigHah  nation  In  its  own  natiTe 
EngliBh  tongue,  calling  for  divine  help,  in  that  extremity 
of  perplexity,  when  man'a  hearta  ware  divided  bstweeo 
hope  and  despair  for  tte  fear  of  those  thlnga  that  woe 
coming  on  the  earth. 

Surely  in  this  a^  thexe  ii  mneh  whieh  may  make  us 
*  Fioude*s  "  HUtoiy  ol  Enghrad,"  Iv.  <83L 
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isat  how  cxftctlj  the  mnti  til  the  EVmoh  people  at  Vieime, 
Old  the  EngUfih  people  in  the  time  <rf  Heuy  TUL,  coRe> 
ipond  to  our  own,  >nd  find  the  eame  ntteranee. 

6.  And  in  like  manner  many  a  time  have  those  ej^res- 
MH  of  awe  and  fear  strnok  some  ohord  in  the  hearts  of 
indiTidnals;  br  more  deeply  than  had  they  been  more 
ctlmly  and  deliberately  oompoaed  at  first. 

How  affMittag  is  that  account  of  the  greet  Samuel  John- 
■m,  whran,  in  the  Ohnroh  of  St  Clement  Danes,  his  bio- 
gr^MT  oreiiieard  repeating,  in  a  vcooe  Utai  trembled  with 
amotion,  the  petition  which  tonohed  the  only  senaitiTe 
AotA  in  hia  strong  mind,  "In  the  hour  of  death  and  in 
the  di^  of  judgment,  good  Lord  d^vw  ns  I"  How  affieofc- 
iag  vaa  the  nee  made  by  a  great  orator  of  the  words  of  an- 
<41i6r  clause,  when,  on  the  oocasion  of  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  an  unfortunate  princess  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  not  here  asked)  from  the  Litargy,  he  said  that 
thare  was  at  least  one  passage  in  the  Litany  where  all 
might  think  of  her  and  pray  for  her— amongst  those  who 
Ten  "deaolate  and  oppressed  "I 

Wdl  has  Hooker  said :  "Doth  not  tmeOhristianoharity 
isqnin  that  whalMerac  any  put  of  tiu  world,  yea,  any 
OM  of  all  our  brethren  elsewhere,  doth  either  sufbr  or 
tho  aanaa  we  aooonnt  as  our  own  burden  ?  TThat 
on*  petition  is  there  found  in  the  whole  Litany,  whereof 
we  shall  nerer  be  able  at  any  time  to  say  that  no  man 
living  seedeth  the  power  or  might  at  God's  hands  ?" 

Q.  Seoondly,  it  is  inatmotiTe  to  notioe  bow,  in  euooeed* 
iag  agov  tibe  partienlar  grietranoe  or  want  of  the  time, 
■"■HH^  weU,  aMnetimes  ill,  has  labored  to  express  itselif 
■DOB0il  these  petitions, 

1.  It  vaa  natntal  tha^  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  Vt, 
vhea  the  bnxdenaome  ydke  of  the  See  of  Boms  had  only 
joat  bean  shaken  oB,  a  prayer  should  have  been  added — 
"From  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  and  from  all 

I  hii  detsetabls  enormities,  good  Lord  deliver  us."  This 
ma  natural  enough  ;  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  rejoloing 
that,  fay  the  wiadom  of  Elizabeth,  this  fierce  expression 
ahoold  haw  bsoi  stradc  out  May  we  not  breathe,  as  we 
pias  OTsr  its  waoant  fdaoe,  a  momentary  tlunksgiving  that 
aaah  an  nnoongsnial  war-ory  has  been  swept  oat  of  onr 
amiea? 

2.  Again,  amidst  the  gsoeral  nngettiement  of  dvil  and 
id^ooa  sooxetyin  the  time  of  Henry  TUL,  and  of  (AiaileB 
n.,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  petitiona  should  hare  been 
oowded  with  alarms,  in  the  first  instance,  of  "sedition, 
piiTy  oonspiraoy,  false  doctrine  and  heresy,"  or  "hardness 
of  heart  and  oontempt  of  Qod'a  commandments  ";  in  the 
aeeond  liwt*'"^i  of  **  rebellion  and  schism." 

These  word^  as  thqr  recall  the  turmoil  of  those  times, 
■n  hapin^  oottfllied  in  t«ms  too  c^eral  for  ns  to  fix 
ttien  dna  on  uj  partionlar  edass.  And  if  they  seem  for 
amomeot  to  dwell  too  exdosiTely  on  the  dangeta  of  dis- 
order and  anarchy,  yet  there  k  one  potion,  which  first 
etme  in  with  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  which  no 
■ooait  Litany  seems  to  have  contained,  and  yet  which 
attteks  the  chief  sin  that  called  down  the  displeasure  of  onr 
Lord— the  prayer  against  Bypoerity.  Let  us,  as  we  utter 
ttiat  word,  remember  that  in  the  prayer  against  that  sin, 
in  iti  fall  extent— the  sin  of  acting  a  part— the  sin  of  dia- 
Hguding  trath— the  sin  of  regarding  the  outward  mors 
ttsn  tiu  inward— in  tiut  om  pnfat  is  snmlned  up  tiie 
wIk^  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 

3b  Again,  the  present  Litany  stands  alone  in  the  ptomi- 
BSDce  which  it  gives,  and  the  emphasis  which  it  imparts, 
i  to  the  prayer  for  the  sovereign*  It  was  no  doubt  intended 
I  to  be  the  expression  of  the  great  principle  vindicated  in 
'  Hookar'a  "  Eodesiastioal  Polity,"  that  the  sovereign,  as 
I      npnaoktative  <A  (he  tow,  eooferols  and  guides  the  whde 


oonoons  botii  of  Ohnreh  and  Stata  It  was  tiie  expression 
of  the  widi  to  seenxe  for  the  interest  of  the  State  no  less 
than  for  the  intwest  of  the  cdergy,  not  merely,  as  in  the 
old  LituiieB,  viotory  abroad  and  peace  at  home,  but  right> 
eousnesa  and  holiness  of  life^  the  faith,  the  fesr,  and  the 
love  of  Qod. 

4.  Again,  as  we  read  some  of  the  petitions  we  cannot 
but  call  to  mind  the  wishes  of  good  men  that  something' 
might  have  been  added  or  explained.  The  Prayer  against 
SueUbn  i)0(i^— EamesUy  did  the  Puritan  divines  in  the 
time  of  Oharles  XL  entreat  that  this  might  be  expanded 
into  what  was  probaUy  Intended,  and  what  in  fact  existed 
in  the  older  forms— "Ftom  dying  suddenly  and  unpre- 
pared." It  was  a  natnral  scruples  Many  a  one  has  felt 
that  "sudden  death  "  would  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse 
—and  that  to  those  who  are  prepared,  no  death  can  be 
sudden.  The  hard,  uncompromising  rulers  of  that  age 
refused  to  listen  to  the  remonstrance  ;  and  we  perhaps,  as 
we  ntter  the  prayer  in  its  nnaltored  form,  may  justly  feel 
a  momentaxy  pang  at  tiw  thonght  of  the  good  men  on 
whose  oonsoi^oes  they  thus  needlessly  trampled. 

5.  Again,  let  any  reflect  on  the  changes  meditated  by 
the  good  men  who  made  the  last  attempt  of  revision  in 
1689 : — *'  From  all  rash  censure  and  contention";  and  again, 
"from  drunkenneu  and  gluttony,"  "from  sloth  and  mis- 
spending cf  ow  timeC*  "  from  lying  and  slandering,  from 
vfdn  svearing,  cursing,  and  perjury,  from  covelousneas, 
oppression,  and  all  i^jusHce,"  "good  Lord  deliver  us"; 
"  let  it  please  'i?hee  to  endue  us  with  the  graces  of  humility 
and  medknesst  of  emtmledness  and  patienoe,  of  troe  JutHeet 
of  temperanoe  and  parity,  of  peacetAlaiusa  and  tAartty,* 
"  and  l^To  pity  npon  all  that  are  perseonted  fbr  fr*td&  and 
righleovsnesif  sake."  In  tliese  additions  of  Tillotson,  Bnr- 
net  and  Patrick,  we  see  at  onoe  the  keen  sense  of  the  evils, 
some  of  them  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  oentury — of  the 
higher  virtoe^  also  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  century  no 
lesa 

6.  Again,  in  our  own  times  it  has  been  recorded  of 
a  highly-gifted  prelate  (Arohbishop  Whately),  that  when 
he  came  to  the  prayer  that  we  might  not  "  be  hurt  by 
persecutions,"  he  always  added  internally  a  prayer,  **  that 
we  may  not  be  persecutors."  This  was  a  holy  and  a  noble 
tiiongh^  mnoh  needed,  waU  snpidied,  which  peiiups 
none  bef<ae  onr  age  would  have  thonght  it  safe  or  wise  to 
utter. 

In  this  way  the  Litany  haa  grown  with  the  growth  of 
Christendom ;  and  may,  without  any  direct  change,  sug- 
gest even  more  than  it  saya  to  those  who  use  it  rightly. 

IIL  I  torn  from  the  oooaaion  and  the  growth  of  the 
Litany  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed.  That  form  is 
v«7  peculiar,  and  ite  explanation  is  to  be  soaght  in  the 
ocoasiiHi  <tf  ite  first  introdnotion.  The  nsnal  mode  of 
addressing  our  prayers,  both  in  Soriptoxes  and  in  the 
Prayer-book,  is  to  Ood,  onr  Father,  through  Jeans  Ohrist 
This  is  the  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  after  which  manner 
we  are  all  teught  to  pray.  This  is  ijie  form  throughout 
the  New  Testament,  with  two  exceptions,  whioh  shall  be 
noticed  presently.  This  was  the  general  mode  of  prayer 
throughout  the  early  ages  of  the  Ghuroh.  Even  those 
earlier  forms  of  prayer  which  are  moat  like  the  Litany  are 
tor  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  Ohurch  always 
addressed  dinot  to  God  the  Father.  In  oonformity  with 
this,  is  the  plan  adopted  in  almost  all  the  ooQeote  and 
prayers  in  the  other  parte  of  the  EngUah  Pnyer-BotAu 
Most  important  is  this,  both  because  only  l>y  so  doing  do 
fulfill  the  express  commands  of  Christ  onr  Lord,  and 
also  because  it  thus  keeps  before  onr  minds  the  great 
truth,  which  the  Scriptures  never  allow  us  to  let  go,  of  the 
Unity  of  Almighty  God.  If ost  fnlly,  too,  hav«  Uw  greatest 
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eoclesiastioal  anthoritiM  on  this  nibjeot  reoognized  both 
the  doctrine  and  the  fact,  that,  as  a  genecal  rolct  prayer 
oaght  to  be  addreaaed,  and  haa  in  the  uaaal  form  of  ancient 
catholic  derotion  been  aliraya  addreaaed,  only  to  God  the 
Father. 

But  tihere  are,  aa  I  hare  said,  ezoeptikma.  No  rale,  «fan 
in  these  nwied  mafctwi,  ia  ao  rigid  aa  not  to  admit  some 
Taziatlona.  The  lazgeit  .nnmber  of  suoh  Tariationa  are  in 
the  poetical  parts  Mt  the  serrtoe^  and  are  probably  con- 
nected vith  the  peonliar  feeling  which  led  to  the  nae  of 
poetic  diction  in  pnblio  wotship.  Bntthe  moat  remarkable 
exception  ia  the  litany.  It  is  not  perhaps  certain  that  all 
the  petitions  are  addressed  to  Christ  oar  Saviour  ;*  bat, 
at  any  rate^  a  large  portion 
are  so  addraaaed.  It  stands 
in  this  feapeot  almost  isolated 
amidst  the  rest  of  the  Prayer- 
book.  Nov,  vhat  i^the  rea- 
son— what  ia  the  defenae  for 
thia  T  Uany  excellent  peraons 
have  at  timea  felt  a  aomple  at 
soch  a  deviation  from  the  pre- 
oepta  of  Soriptare  and  from 
the  practice  of  ancient  Ohriat- 
endonu  What  are  we  to  say 
to  explain  it  7  The  explana- 
tion ia  to  be  son^^  the 
original  droamstanoas  under 
which  the  history  was  intro- 
dooed.  When  the  sonl  is  OTer- 
whelmed  with  difficulties  and 
diatreaaea,  like  those  which 
caused  the  French  Christians 
in  the  fifth  oentury  to  utter 

*  "  We  beseeoh  Tbee  to  hear  as, 
O  Lord,"  Is  In  the  older  litaoies 
addressed  to  Ood  (Hartene  Ui. 
63),  and  so  It  would  seem  to  be 
in  aome  ot  the  petitions  in  the 
Eogliah  Litany.  Bat  perhaps  the 
most  natural  InterpretatlOD  is  to 
regard  the  whole  ai  addressed  to 
Christ. 


their  piteous  suppUcatioiu 
to  God  —  it  seems  to  be 
placed  in  a  diffennt  pas- 
ture from,  that  of  eomaon 
life.  The  invisible  wcdd 
is  brought  much  neamr— 
the  language,  the  feehnga. 
of  the  heart  become  mote 
impassi<med,  nun  vehe- 
ment, more  ni^ent  The 
inhaUtsBts,  ao  to  spesk, 
of  tiio  <tf  qAritssBOtt 
to  beoome  proseot  to  oar 
spirits ;  the  muds  of  eom- 
mon  interooorsB  '  ssMn 
unequal  to  convey  the 
thoughts  whioh  are  labor- 
ing to  expreaa  thsmaelvea. 
As  in  poetry,  so  in  socnnr, 
and  for  a  similar  reason, 
onr  ordtesiy  -  fims  of 
Bpeebh  aro  (AaagBd.  8o 
it  was  in  the  two  asoip- 
ttou  vliidt  ooov  fia  tta 
New  Teetament,  Wheo 
Stephen  was  in  the  midit 
of  his  enemies,  and  no  help 


for  him  left  on  earth,  then  "the  heavMks  were  opened,  and 
he  saw  the  Son  of  Han  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood." 
and.  thus  seeing  Him,  he  addressed  his  petition  straight 
to  Him— "Lord  Jesns,  reomve  my  spirit— LMd,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  oharge."  When  St  Paol  was  deqdy  op- 
pressed 1^  the  thmn  in  the  flesh,  -  then  agaiiL  Us  Lotd 
appeared  to  him  (we  know  not  how),  and  then  to  ffin, 
present  to  the  ^  whether  of  the  body  or  the  q^tit  (aa  on 
the  road  to  Damascus),  the  Apostle  addtsssed  the  tbne- 
fold  anpplioation,  "Let  tiiia  depart  from  me,"  and.ttia 
answer,  in  like  manner,  to  the  ear  of  the  body  oc  spirit, 
was  direct—"  My  graoe  is  sufflolent  for  the&"  So  is  it  in 
tibe  litany.   Those  who  wrote  i^  and  ws  who  use  it,  atanl 
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for  the  moment  in  the  plaoe  of  Stephen  and  FaaL  We 
knook,  aa  it  were,  more  earnestly  at  the  ({atea  of  heaven- 
ire  *'  thrioe  beseech  the  Lord  "—and  the  vail  is  for  a  mo- 
ment withdrawn,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  there  standing  to 
receive  oar  prayer.  In  that  nide  Ume,  when  the  Litanj 
was  first  introdnoed,  they  who  nsed  it  would  fain  have 
drawn  back  the  vail  further  stilL  It  waa  in  the  Litanies 
of  the  Middle  Ages  thid  we  flzat  find  the  invooationa  not 
only  of  Christ  oar  Saviour,  bnt  of  those  earthly  saintB 
who  have  departed  with  ^tm  into  that  other  worid.  These 
we  luva  now.  with  a  wise  oantion,  oeased  to  addxeai.  Bat 
the  feeling  which  indnoed  men  to  call  upon  them  is  the 
same  in  kind  as  that  which  rnns  through  this  whole  ex- 
ceptional service  :  namely,  the  endeavor,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  strong  emotion  aod  heavy  ealamity,  to  bring 
oatselves  more  nearly  into  the  presenoe  of  the  Invisible. 
Ohtist  and  the  saints  at  such  times  seemed  to  oome  out 
like  stars,  which  in  the  daylight  cannot  be  seen,  but  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  were  Tt8ibl&  The  saints,  like 
filling  stars  or  passing  meteors,  have  again  leoeded  into 
the  darkness^  We  hj  increased  xeflection  have  been 
loooght  to  feel  that  of  them  and  of  th^  state  we  know 
not  enough  to  jastify  this  invooation  of  their  help.  But 
Ohrist,  the  Lord  and  King  of  the  saints,  still  remains — the 
Bright  and  Morning  Star,  more  visible  than  all  the  rest, 
more  bright  and  more  oheering,  aa  the  darkness  of  the 
night  beoomea  deeper,  as  the  cold  beoomes  more  and  more 
ohilL 

We  justly  aoqniesoa  in  the  praotioe  of  onr  BeftHrmed 
Ohnroh,  whioh  has  exoloded  those  leaser  mediators.  Bat 
this  one  remarkable  exception  of  the  liitany  in  favor  of 
addresnng  oar  prayers  to  the  one  great  Divine  Mediator 
may  be  snndy  allowed,  if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  understand '  the  groanda  on  which  it  is  made^ 
In  the  rest  of  the  Prayer-book  we  follow  the  anoient  role, 
and  our  Saviour's  own  express  oommand,  by  addressing 
our  Father  only.  Here  in  the  Litany,  when  we  express 
onr  most  urgent  needs,  we  may  watt  deviate  from  that 
general  rule,  and  invite  the  eravpresent  aid  of  Jesus 
Ohiistt  at  once  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  Ood. 

Saoh  being  the  case,  two  imputant  nsnlts  axe  involved 
in  this  form  of  the  Litany. 

1.  I^  on  this  solemn  oocasion,  we  can  thus  leave  for  a 
moment  the  preeoribed  order  of  devotion,  and,  with 
Stephen  and  Paul,  address  to  Ohrut  the  prayers  wMdli  we 
nsnally  address  to  the  Father,  what  a  unity  does  this  imply 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  1  Often  we  read  state- 
ments whioh  seem  to  speak  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  as 
if  they  were  two  rival  divinities — the  one  all  justice,  the 
other  all  love ;  the  one  bent  on  desWeying  guilty  aiunera, 
the  other  striving  to  appease  His  Fbtiiei^a  math ;  the  one 
judging  and  tatgtrmg,  the  othw  soffidng  and  ideading. 
Sooh  is  the  impression  «e  many  of  as  reoeive  ftom  Mil- 
ton's ."  Paradiae  Lost;**  from  the  expressions  in  some 
Protestant  eonfessioDS,  from  many  well-known  hymns.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  this  impression  that  we  reoeive  from  the 
Litany.  It  is  not  the  wrath  of  the  Father,  but  the  vrrath 
of  Ohrist,  from  whioh  in  the  Litany  we  pray  to  be  deliv> 
ered.  It  is  the  goodness  and  forgiveness,  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  Chriat,  that  we  entreat  for  our  ains.  What 
Ohrist  is,  that  God  is.  The  mind  and  pnriMMe  of  Ood  is 
made  known  to  oa  through  themind  and  purpose  Of  Ohrist 
We  foel  this  troth  nowhere  more  keenly  than  in  the  trials 
and  sorrows  of  life ;  and  ve  therefore  express  it  nowhere 
more  strongly  than  in  the  Litaoy. 

HL  Again,  tiie  Litaoy  sets  before  ns  in  its  true  aspeot  the 
great  doctrine  of  redemption.  What  is  redemption  1  It 
is,  in  one  word,  deliveraoceu  We  are  in  bondage  to  evil 
haUts,  in  bondflge  to  tear,  in  bmdage  to  ignonncsb  In 


bondage  to  superstition,  in  bondage  to  sin ;  what  va 
need  is  freedom  and  liberty.  That  is  what  we  ask  for 
every  time  we  repeat  the  Litany.  "Good  Lnd,  set  » 
frecw"   Ltbera  ntt,  Domine, 

DeUveranoe— how,  or  by  what  meaua  ?  By  one  put  of 
Ohrist's  appearance  ?  by  one  part  of  Ohristiani^  ?  by  a 
single  dootrine  or  a  single  fact  f  Ko ;  by  all— by  ths 
whole.  Not  by  His  soflaiings  only— not  hj  His  death 
only— not  1^  His  teaelung  cmly  ;  bat  *'  by  the  myilaiy  of 
Hia  h<Aj  incarnation- by  His  baptism— 1^  His  fa^ng— 
His  temptation— I7'  His  agoi^  and  bloody  aweat— by  Hii 
preoiona  death  and  passion— by  His  glorious  resurtMtiw 
and  ascension,  and  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost** 
This  wide  meaning  of  the  mode  of  redemption  was  a  tmtli 
well  appreciated  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Oburoh;  and 
then  it  was  piece  by  pieoe  divided  and  subdivided,  till  the 
whole  effeotwas  altered  and  qwUed.  liSt  na  go  back  ones 
more  in  the  Litany  to  the  undivided  faith— to  the  oomplax 
yet  ungle  wh(d&   Let  na  believa  more  neariy  as  we  pny. 

Deliverance  Item  what  f  From  irhat  is  it  that  we  aik  to 
be  ransomed,  redeemed,  delivered  ?  This  also  was 
nnderatood  in  the  early  Church,  though  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  strange  language.  It  was,  as  they  then  pat  it, 
"  deliveranoe  from  the  power  of  the  deviL"  It  is,  as  the 
Litany  puts  it,  deliverance  from  evil  in  all  its  fcnms ;  frooi 
evil,  moral  and  pbysioal ;  from  the  evil  in  our  own  hearts ; 
from  tiie  evil  toought  on  the  world  by  the  misgovemment, 
and  anarchy,  and  wild  passiona  of  mankind ;  from  tha 
evila  of  ^kness  and  irar  and  tempest ;  from  tiie  triab  of 
tribulation  and  from  the  trials  of  wealth ;  from  aU  these  it 
is  that  we  ask  fox  ddiveranoe.  Each  petitim  places  befna 
ns  some  of  the  real  evila  in  life  which  keep  ns  in  bondega 
In  proportion  as  we  get  rid  of  them  we  share  in  Ohriet'i 
redemption.  This  is  the  object  of  the  most  earoest  rap* 
plications  of  the  Ohnrch  ;  because  it  is  the  object  of  Obrirt- 
ianity  itself ;  because  it  is  ths  purpoae  for  which  Chiiat 
oame  into  the  world ;  because^  if  He  delivers  us  not  from 
these.  He  delivers  ns  from  nothing ;  beoaaae^  so  fer  u 
He  deliTws  as  from  these^  He  has  nooemj^iahed  the  voik 
iriiich  Hewassenttoda  Let  ns  act  and  think  more  needy 
as  we  pray.    _   

THE  TRAPPIST  MONKS  AND  THEIR  UFt 

Abiund  Jean  Lb  Boothiulisb  pb  RANoi,  fonnctar  of 
the  Trappiste^  was  bom  in  1626,  of  a  good  family ;  and, 
uniting  to  the  advantages  of  birth  great  natural  taloib, 
he  became  at  an  early  age  one  of  the  meet  distinguiahed 
men  in  the  Parisian  society  of  the  time.  Bano€  received 
the  tonsure  when  still  a  child  to  enable  him  to  bold  a  batch 
of  family  livlDgs.  At  tm  ha  was  already  eanon  ot  Kot» 
Dame  at  Paris,  commendatory  abbot  of  La  Trappe  and 
two  oUier  abbeys,  prior  of  Notre  Dame  de  Boakgnfl^  aad 
prior  of  St  Ol^mentin. 

For  many  years  the  yonag  eoolesiastio  led  a  gay  sad 
pnrpoaelees  existence.  On  attaining  hia  fortieth  yeai; 
however,  he  began  to  look  serionsly  into  hie  own  heart ; 
and  he  was  thus  led  by  degrees  to  feel  qualms  of  oonsdeDOs 
in  retard  to  many  passages  in  his  'past  life,  and,  among 
the  rest,  touching  the  benefices  of  which  he  had  so  long 
reaped  the  f  rnita,  bat  vithont  heeding  more  the  spiiitaal 
interesto  ooncemed  flian  waa  nanal  in  the  ease  of  am- 
mendam  abbotib  or,  for  that  matter,  of  plaraUsts  all  tbs 
world  over. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Abbey  of  La  Tnppe  had 
fallen  into  its  lowest  state  of  degradatiim.  Bano£  went  to 
see  for  himself  the  ooadition  into  whioh  his  titular  abbey 
waa  annk.  In  his  present  frame  of  mind,  bis  resofaitioa 
was  Kxm  taken.  He  gare  up  alUia  pnfsnnoitB  onept 
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La  Trappe,  and  of  that  be  beoame  resident  abbot  To  the 
mrpdM  of  polite  society  throngbont  Fnnoe,  this  favorite 
of  fortana  renoimeed  hii  high  poaitiM  in  the  world — 
iwigned  the  family  aineoimB— and  atripped  hims^  of 
tbe  whole  of  his  temptnal  mem,  skto  a  modeat  allow- 
aoee  for  the  ■<q>port  ot  the  fratenilj  of  lealoaa  xedaaea 
iriiieh  it  waa  hia  amUtion  to  gather  roond  him. 

Finding  OisterdaD  monlu  aettled  at  La  Trappe,  though 
in  a  aeandaloiuly  demoralized  state,  Bano^  set  hinuHdf  with 
CDBfgj  to  work  a  reformation,  yet  without  aeparating  him- 
adf  and  hie  followm  from  the  traditions  of  hal(-a>doaen 
i*fBtnrif«T  of  Oisteroian  history,  or  from  oommunion  with 
the  great  body  oorporata  oonstitating  that  parent  Ois- 
teceiaii  stock,  whoae  growth  has  been  traoed  from  its  first 
planting  by  St.  Bernard  as  a  seedling  in  the  soil  of  Bnr- 
gnndy  to  the  withered  f wm  it  presented  in  the  eariier  half 
<rf  the  asrenteenUi  oeatnry  tm  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Boorbonnaia,  or  amid  the  oomparattre  wildemeoa  of  Le 
Tetehe.  Bano6  aooordingly  associated  his  Abb^  of  Ia 
Tnppe  to  (he  newly  oonstitnted  "  Striot  Obserranoe*' of 
Oiteanx. 

Bnt  Abbot  BanoS  did  not  long  rest  content  with  tbe 
measare  of  austerity  practiced  by  his  brethren  of  the  Strict 
Obsenrance.  These  arowedly  made  a  broad  compromise 
Iwtween  the  relaxations  admitted  by  other  Cistercians  and 
Uw  letter  of  the  aerare  mla  of  St  Bmiedict,  indorsed  1^ 
St  Bernard.  The  spirit  of  a  Bano&  eqnal^  asoetio  and 
eiu^tio,  oould  iU  brook  such  a  oomi»omiseL  He  had 
gireu  him^w^f,  heart  and  sonl,  to  the  serrioe  of  Gtod ;  and, 
in  his  view,  tiiat  serrioe  demanded  a  closer  approximation 
to  the  primitive  statntea  of  hia  Order  than  had  yet  been 
tttempted  in  these  latter  ages. 

The  plea  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  an  altered 
■tate  of  aooiefy  he  scented  as  a  paltry  excuseu  Tbe  phy- 
doal  powers  of  man,  he  said,  remained  ttie  same^  and  God 
lad  eternity  were  the  aama 

Unth  the  emisen^  thm,  of  his  monka^  ha  introduced 
among  ttiem,  and  waa  himaelf  the  firat  to  practice,  aeveral 
additiimal  anateritiea,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  what 
ultimately  developed  into  the  famous  Order  of  La  Trappe 
— so  named  because  it  had  for  its  cradle  Ranch's  Abbey  of 
La  Trappe,  which  touches  oa  the  southern  border  of  Nor- 
mandy, altliongh  just  within  the  border  of  Le  Ferohe. 

Monsieur  de  Buic^  was  looked  upon  by  his  contempora- 
ries  as  the  great  restorer  of  conventoal  discipline  in  mod- 
em times.  He  imparted  an  impetus  to  the  whole  system 
liy  the  exam[de  he  set  of  carrying  out,  in  a  dissipated  ag^ 
auteritiee  after  the  primitive  i^pe^  and,  in  a  ninw  degree^ 
by  writing  at  least  one  poworfiU  treatise  <m  fite  dntiea  and 
high  dignity  of  the  monaaUo  stata.  His  free  eritidsms  on 
the  monks  of  the  time  raised  up  for  him  a  host  of  enemies, 
who  made  Band  the  butt  of  many  a  bitter  phiUppia 

He  outlived,  however,  calumny  and  opposition  of  every 
Und,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  bis  reform,  after  many 
rieiaaitndea,  established  on  a  solid  bads,  and  the  abb^ 
over  whioh  he  joresided  the  resort  of  innumoraUe  travelem 
attracted  thither  by  tbe  European  fame  of  its  seeond 
fooader. 

^Dw  life  and  dntiea  of  a  monk  ot  La  Trappe  m  ^  be 
eUarified  nnder  four  or  five  heads,  such  as  mannal  labor, 
daily  choral  servioes,  the  vigils— vetffev,"  as  they  are 
mlled,  or  the  singing  of  matins  by  night— fasting ;  and, 
lastly,  habitual  silence. 

The  'bappists  abstain  altogether  from  meat,  eggs,  but- 
ter, fiah  and  oil,  excepting  those  in  iU  health,  to  whom 
oertaiu  indulgences  in  reapect  of  diet  are  permitted.  Thua 
they  are  reduced  practically  to  a  regimen  of  vegetables, 
cheeiB,  mUk  and  frails  wi^  a  snfflcient  portion  of  bread 
uid  a  fixed  allowance  of  wine  of  tbeoonntry. 


For  more  than  half  the  year— from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
temb«  to  Easter^they  are  limited  to  a  sbgte  meal  in  the 
twenty-four  boors,  aocording  to  the  stringent  rule  laid 
down  by  St  Benedict  This  repast  oonsistB  of  an  ample 
portion  <A  thiok  soap  and  a  ttdaraUy  snbstantial  dish  of 
vegetsblesi  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  andtheolusio  "faem- 
ina,"  equivalent  to  time  parte  of  a  pint,  of  common  wina 
A  little  frail  is  also  serfsd  by  way  ot  dessert,  oomprlsing, 
periiapa,  a  couple  of  wiieued  apples,  a  few  shriveled 
prunes,  or,  more  rarely,  a  spare  bunch  of  diminutive 
grapes. 

During  the  rest]  of  the  year  the  Tmpplsts  partake  of  a 
light  supper  in  tiw  evening.  Nor  is  thia  alender  dietary 
departed  from  on  the  hi^iest  festivah^  nnkss  at  Christ- 
mas and  on  Sondays,  when  some  small  extra  ration  is  pro- 
vided. 

U  it  be  borne  in  nund  that  the  monks  ai  La  Tteppe 
spend  several  hours  of  the  day  in  manual  labor,  besides 
duly  performing  their  protracted  choral  services,  including 
rising  in  the  night  for  matins,  the  severity  of  the  regula- 
tion by  which  so  few  meals  are  taken,  and  thoae  so  plain 
and  meagre,  will  be  more  fully  realized.  Hard  work  and 
broken  nights  mast  make  abstinence  from  stimulating  food 
all  the  more  keenly  felt 

Almond  and  mulberry-groves,  olive  gardens  and  vine- 
yndit  cornfields  and  pastures  yielding  good  crops  of  hay, 
snpidy  the  mimks  with  twenty  of  ontdoof  empli^ent 
But  besides  the  various  operations  of  farming  including 
the  care  of  live  stock,  they  ai^ly  themselves,  as  we  have 
had  oooasion  to  remark  in  passing  through  the  entrance 
court,  to  several  mechanical  arts— those  of  the  wheelwright, 
for  example,  the  smith  and  farrier,  the  wool-comber  and 
doth-weaver. 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  usual  household  oconpaUons 
incident  to  a  numerous  community  ;  yet  tbe  duties  more 
particularly  associated  with  the  monastio  state  ue  not  neg- 
lected. For,  aMiough  the  olu^  monks  are  bound  to 
mannal  labor  eqaally  with  the  hqr  hnthien,  the  ohoral 
offices,  including  the  daily  celebration  of  High  Mass,  are 
performed  with  regularity  and  solemnity ;  and  the  long 
midnight  office  of  matins  is  sang  or  said,  aocording  to  the 
rank  of  the  festival,  without  interruption  throughout  the 
year — during  the  frosts  and  chilling  blasts  of  Winter  no 
less  than  in  the  close  heat  of  a  Soathem  Summer's  night 

Tbe  last  of  the  divisions  into  whioh  we  have  classified 
the  austerities  of  a  Trappist  monk  is  the  observance  of 
habitual  silenosb  A  vow  of  perpetual  taciturnity  is  taken 
on  making  the  monastio  psofeasion ;  but  this  is  nnderstood 
to  mean,  unless  the  consent  ot  a  duly  aiUhoriaed  superior 
be  given  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  Trappist  never  opens  his 
lips  but  in  prayer  or  hymns  of  praise.  Independently  of 
the  fact  that  the  active  ooonpations  of  most  ot  these 
monks  render  some  use  of  apseoh  'a  positive  necessity, 
permission  to  speak  seems  to  be  granted  in  a  variety  of 
cironmstanoasL  At  any  rate,  although  absolute  sileuoe  is 
undonbtedly  the  gen«al  rule  and  praiHice^  it  is  a  matter 
of  constant  ooourrenes  to  hew  members  ot  the  Trap- 
pist monastery  address  one  anotiier  in  wrada,  A  l^stem 
of  finger-talk  is,  however,  often  resorted  to  ss  a  snbstitnte 
for  the  voice. 


It  is  stated  that  Professor  Knight  the  editor  ot  the  vol- 
nme  ot  "Scotch  Sermons,"  has  taken  refuge  in  the  Epis- 
copal told.  It  is  not  long  since  be  left  tiie  Free  Church, 
on  finding  it  too  narrow  for  hia  wide  conoeptious  of  truth, 
and  now,  after  he  hss  stirred  up  matter  for  controversy  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  leaves  for  anothm:  oommunion. 
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SHOOTING  THE  SIBUCUNI  RAPID. 

"Whilk  exploriag  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  we 
were  descending  the  QaillabambB.  which  hourly  seemed 
to  grow  more  dangerous  as  it  tore  throagh  the  monntain 
formationa. 

After  paasiDg  the  Chahnaneani  rapid,  the  landscape  sud- 
denly changed ;  there  were  no  banks ;  the  forests  vanished, 
and  on  either  side  a  wall  of  reddish  granite  rose  perpen- 
dioalarly.  Unable  to  follow  the  water's  edge,  we  climbed 
to  the  top  of  these  palisades,  where  ages  had  formed  a  few 
feet  of  mold,  now  covered  with  thick  vegetation.  From 
this  lofty  perch,  the  river,  roshing  through  the  canon,  was 
gloomy,  yet  beantifnl,  indeed.  A  slope  brought  ns  down 
to  a  ravine,  and  we  again  embarked,  Inred  by  the  calm 


them  into  long,  stnrdy  ropes,  attempted  to  tow  the  canoes 
along,  bat  this  soon  proved  impossible  ;  oar  only  path  led 
OB  farther  and  farther  from  the  river.  We  mnst  again 
descend.  Aided  by  sticks,  hands,  or,  nthet,  nails,  we 
gradaally  desoended ;  bnt  I  gave  oat,  and  my  Indians 
slnng  me  by  pasaiag  a  stont  vine  under  my  armpits,  and 
so  letting  me  down  the  face  of  a  steep  rook  into  my  canoe. 
One  more  rapid  they  told  me  remained,  and  then  we  should 
have  smooth  water.  As  they  had  increased  in  danger  for 
the  last  two  days,  we  expected  the  worst  from  this  last ; 
bat  a  portage  was  out  of  the  qoestion  ;  there  mm  no  alters 
native  bat  to  face  it.  The  river  was  abont  fifty  yards 
wide,  bat  kept  narrowing  in.  Half  a  leagne  from  Sibaconi 
it  was  not  forty  feet  across  from  wall  to  wall. 
A  barrier  of  foam,  crowned  by  a  light  mist,  stretohing 


SHOOTINa  THl  linTOOin  RAPID,  UK  TBI  QUILLABUniA  BIVSE,  SODTD  AHEItlCA. 


current  of  the  river.  But  a  half-hoor  later  and  the  roar  of 
waters  warned  as  of  an  approaching  rapid — of  new  dangers. 
Onr  Indians  told  ns  that  we  were  sweeping  on  the  Siba- 
coni rapid,  or  "Bapid  that  engolfs  canoea"  The  name 
was  not  oncontagiog,  and  we  were  on  the  alert  to  make  a 
bold  straggle  for  life  with  the  treacherous  element  The 
snperaataral  aspect  which  the  river  suddenly  assumed 
justified  our  apprehensions.  The  inolinatioa  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  so  great  as  to  be  visible,  became  alarming ;  the 
rocks  closed  in  and  shielded  the  river-bed  as  if  to  defy 
our  passage.  In  alarm  wo  made  our  oanoemen  land  us, 
not  on  the  bank,  for  bank  there  was  none,  but  on  some 
rocks  where  ascent  seemed  possible.  The  overhanging 
trees,  as  if  angels  of  mercy,  hung  doWn  long,  tongh  vines, 
a  natural  provision  for  the  nnfortnnate.  By  the  aid  of 
these  we  reached  the  summit,  and  the  Indians,  making 


across  the  river,  warned  us  of  danger.  The  eyes  of  tU» 
Indians  flashed  with  excitement,  the  rowers  bent  ovor 
their  peddles  like  jagoars  ready  to  spring ;  the  steenmm 
hall  rose,  with  distended  nostrils  and  streaming  bsir,  u 
he  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  canoe  the  paddle  on 
which  all  depended.  For  a  moment  of  feverish  expecta- 
tion and  terrible  anxiety  we  could  not  foresee  whether  «s 
were  to  shoot  the  rapid  safely  or  be  engulfed  for 
Like  dark  serpents,  our  canoes  shot  through  the  line  of 
foam  and  disappeared.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  uttered  ■ 
ffllent  prayer.  A  shout,  re-echoing  with  joy,  ronsed  me ; 
the  trial  was  over ;  the  rapid  of  Tunkini  was  passed. 


Gbhitib  is  nothing  more  than  the  faoulty  of  labcrisg  to 
advantage. 
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Karl. 


KARL. 

CHAPTEB  I. 

'*  Bx  all  tbat'B  glorious,  vhat  a  beauty  I  Ixatl  Bjzwi 
ahoold  be  aaed  for  aeandalizing  the  female  aex  when  he 
Bays  that  iroman's  beaaty  Taniahea  when  she  ia  eating  I 
Here,  waiter  I" 

Karl  SL  Julian  made  a  ball  of  a  napkin*  and,  throwing  it 
at  the  head  of  a  waiter,  brooght  tiuit  difl^taiy  in  double- 
qniok  time  to  reoeiTe  liia  order. 

The  place  was  a  breakfiut>room  in  one  of  Boaton'a 
lai^t  hotela.  It  was  seven  o'tdook  in  the  nunning,  and 
the  taUes  were  totally  neglected  save  two— tiie  one  at 
which  St  Julian  was  dttinc^  and  another  in  the  diagonal 
corner,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  yonng  lady. 

She  had  entered  while  St.  Julian  was  deep  in  the  oolamna 
t)f  the  morning  paper,  and  his  eye  happened  to  fall  on  her 
only  when  he  lowered  the  paper.  After  one  glance  at  the 
((tranger,  the  paper  slid  unheeded  from  his  fingers.  He 
hastily  gave  his  order  for  breakfast,  and  resumed  his  study 
of  the  lady's  face.  She  was  aitting  near  the  mil,  tha  dark- 
bine  color  of  which  was  a  fitting  baokgroond  for  her  rare 
und  perfect  bean^. 

*'  X  TOW,"  oontinned  the  rapt  spectator,  ■*  she  is  the  moat 
beantifol  woman  I  erw  aaw.  Baphael'a  infltaraa  ue  daubs 
oompated  to  the  pnfeot  ontline  and  delioato  0(d(Hing  of 
yonder  &oe.  And  how  raryiug  is  each  expreaaion  I  She 
ia  absolutely  incomparable,  peerless,  as  she  site  there, 
giving  snoh  envied  attention  to  her  breakfast  I  I  declare 
that — ^pshaw  1  I  guess  that'a  aome  relation  coming  now  1 
No,  na   Joy  1  He  is  the  elerk  ol  tlie  hotel  1" 

St,  Julian's  breakfast  was  set  before  him,  bat  he  paid  no 
attention  to  it  He  was  watching  the  lady's  faoe.  She 
was  engaged  in  a  diaonssion  with  the  porter,  for  sooh  it 
waa^  and  not  Oke  oileik,  as  St  Jolian  had  mppoaed. 

Some  ol  hex  words  oaoght  bis  ear.  She  was  in  a  diffl- 
onlty.  Perhaps  he  oonld  aid  hor.  He  was  not  timid  new 
baahful,  and  always  acted  with  promptness  when  he  had 
made  a  resolation.  Grossing  the  room,  he  stood  before 
his  enchantres& 

'*Fray  pardon  this  inbusion,"  he  began,  qnickly  draw- 
ing from  hia  pocket  a  card,  "  bnt,  having  overheard  your 
oamraatlon  with  the  porter,  I  judge  you  are  slightly  em- 
bairaaaed  bj  aome  difflonlty  which  I  m^y  obviate  Fxaj 
command  my  aervicea." 

She  gave  a  hasty  glanM  at  the  card,  and  a  smile  over- 
spread her  featoraa.  She  looked  np  with  frank  owdiality 
into  his  iaoe. 

"  Sir,  yon  are  most  kind.  The  difSoolty  is  slight  to  any 
aave  a  woman.  I  wish  to  send  a  telegram,  and  can  find  no 
one  to  attend  to  it    Will  you  exeonte  my  commission  ?" 

"With  all  imaginable  agreeableness.  Does  it  require 
immediate  attention  ?" 

**lHot  half  an  hour  from  now  Till  do  aa  vdl;  and, 
besides,  yon  have  not  finished  tneakfaat** 

**  That  does  not  matter.   I  am  at  your  command.** 

He  watcAied  her  faoe  oloaely  aa  she  wrota.  She  finished, 
and  handed  him  the  nuasi^  with  a  alight  indination  of 
her  queenly  head. 

"Many  thanks,  Mr.  St  Julian.  I  can  only  return  your 
kind  politeness  by  my  card.  Miss  Lisle— Oucdine  Lisle," 
said  she,  passing  him  a  snowy  card,  on  which  aha  had 
written  her  name. 

"  la  there  nothing  further,  Miss  Lide?  This,  I  presome, 
is  not  your  stopping-phMse.  Are  you  tiavelmg  ahme  ?" 

**  No.  I  have  a  companion  with  ma.  She  is  sick,  how- 
evw,  and  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  bosineaa  of  traveling 
by  my  own  eSorbi,  which  accounto  for  your  present  dis- 
turbance,** 


"I  would  that  all  my  * diaturbanoes *  weteas  li^ud 
pleasing,"he  said,  wondering  why  all  wrainwtM  mIn 
beantiful  and  honest  as  this  one  wul  "Ton  wiyjtnm 
gtrfng  to  New  Tork.  Let  mo  hope.  Hiss  LidSb  if  I  sn  bi 
of  any  service  to  you,  that  you  will  not  bosiWeibhtM 
know.*' 

The  lady  smiled  her  thanks,  and  St  Julian  w«nt  to 
attend  to  the  telegram  with  a  happier,  lighter  heart  tbu 
he  had  known  tot  mcmtha. 


CHAPTEB  IL 

Miss  Lmus  and  her  nnisa,  Htsl  Bartm,  are  ia  a  nwn  ii 
a  New  HavsB  hoteL 

**  Bertiab  how  fwtonate  lor  yonr  dear  rhennalism  thai  m 
are  detained  here  I  Bnt  it  promises  to  be  gloomy  if 
the  road  is  not  passaUe  in  four  days.  Auntie,  too,  will  ba 
disappointed,  and  our  trip  to  Sarat(^  will  be  so  dehyed 
Well,  never  mind.  Bertie,"  she  continued,  still  standing 
before  the  mirror,  as  ahe  arranged  her  hair  for  tea,  "  Vt. 
St  Julian  is  very  handsome^  don*t  yon  think  sot  Hah 
handsomer  even  than  hia  picture. " 

"Tes,  dear,  bnt  yon  must  beware.** 

"Flirt  wiUi  Mr.  St  Julian  1"  the  giri  eried.  in ntpiiN. 
"Now,  Bertie  how  can  you  t^  ao  nnreascnufafy.  loa 
know  I  oao*t  help  it  if  men— a  *' 

*'  Fall  in  love  with  yon.  There,  darling  child,  do  not 
feel  hurt  I  shall  not  retire  till  yon  do,  dear.  Ji  would  i» 
omel  to  have  yon  shut  in  your  room,  and  it  ia  not  prapct 
that  you  should  be  down-staira  aloncu  Now,  there  goes 
that  wayward  head.  Don't  shake  it  ao  ooqoettiihlj. 
Everybody  is  not  so  innocent  as  yon,  my  desK  Fso- 
pie  have  long  toagoes. " 

"  My  dear  nurse^  what  difEsrenoe  would  it  make  if 
St  Julian  did  happen  to  lite  me  voy  mtudi  men  flw  be 
would  a  abter  9  I  like  him  exfremely.  Vnm  my  «iM 
yean  he  has  been  my  ideal  hero;  and  now,  lAenhsliii 
returned  as  a  Qerman  student— what  perfection  I  B»  ii 
fairly  shrouded  in  chivalrous  romanoe  I  Now,  Bertifl^  I 
am  going  to  tea.  Blake  youraelf  comfortable,  and  ID 
bring  you  a  beautiful  supper ;  and  then  you  ahall  witoeM 
my  exemplary  conduct  in  the  porUn^  I  am  going  now.  B 
my  hero  ahonld  express  a  desira  to  sup  witii  me^  «J  va^ 
sent  win  not  be  withheld." 

Aa  she  aicpeeted,  Mr.  St  Julian  mot  hsr  cm  the  stui^ 
and  thc^  ivent  In  to  supper  together. 

'*  Ton  h&jB  recently  returned  from  abroad,  hsvs  yos 
not  ?**  she  asked,  when  th^y  were  seated  at  tha  tabla 

"  Tea.  I  knded  in  New  Tork  only  three  weeks  siaea 
But,  really,  I  am  highly  flattered  at  your  knowledge  of 
me." 

"I  recognized  your  face  as  soon  as  you  looked  t^i  fn» 
your  paper  this  morning,"  she  said,  looking  franUlf  into 
his  face. 

"Ton  mystify  aa  r  he  exdaimed.  "XaUneiteia' 
where  you  aw  heazd  of  ma  T" 

"Tourdster  Annie  I  count  my  most  intimate  frisod.  1> 
the  mystery  explained  ?" 

"  Tea.  I  can  never  foi^ve  my  sistw  for  not  mentioa* 
ing  her  txieai  to  me  in  h«r  letters.  How  oonld  she  hare 
done  it  t  I  am  ashamed  to  confess.  Miss  Usle^  thai  I  bars 
never  heard  your  name  before^"  he  said,  lowering  hia  eysa 
"  But  I  know  no  young  ladies,  except  Miss  Algenuw." 

"What  about  her?" 

"Notldng;  I  have  never  seen  the  lady  but  dim,  sad 
ihax  she  was  a  mere  child — a  most  beantifnl  child,  too.  1 
have  bem  in  Europe  dx  years,  and  In  panond  appssraw* 
ahe  has  outgrown  my  memory  of  hsr.  Ton  know  hm,  I 
presome;  what  is  the  like ?" 
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"Tm,  I  knov  her  well.  Yoa  do  not  nam  to  bm  been 
fsTorabfy  impressed  with  her  7" 

"Well,  y«e— no.  Tell  me  what  she  is  like,  I  here 
beard  ihet  she  wu  Terj  beantifaL" 

"Bat  K^le  Is  Tery  mnofa  like  min^  end  die  w»— I 
waa  NOkImeu.Bheinuitakenformeono&'* 

"IiBbetanr 

"Tee ;  my  beigbt  ezeofify.  Her  bebr  is  blae-blnek  and 
her  ejes  are  Una  Uke  mtae^  while  her  ocnnplexlim  la  a 
tiifle  hirer  than  mine,  sinee  I  am  bnmed  by  trareliBg.'' 

"Perdim  me,  yoa  aaid  your  eyes  were  Une ;  I  thougbt 
tb^  wereUaok." 

"Bat  they  are  not,"  she  repliedt  giring  him  a  glanoe 
from  the  violet  depths,  which  set  his  heart  aa  fire. 

"WeD,  well  say  that  Hiae  Algernon  ia  Tszy  beantifoL 
IsdwftiUrtr 

■'Hare  yon  heard  that  she  waa  ?" 

"Tee,  Smee  my  retom  I  hare  heard  her  repeatedly 
flailed  Soylla  or  Oiroe." 

"I  am  Borpriaed  that  enoh  Ubertlea  are  taken  with  her 

"  How  yoa  wom«i  fight  for  each  other  I  It  ie  not  meant 
H 1  liberty,  bat  only  a  tribute  to  her  enehantanenta,*' 
"X  breathe  more  freely." 

"  I  haTO  heard  from  many  sooroee  that  her  voioe  and 
vjea  are  her  chief  weapons.  They  aay  no  one  can  reaist 
her  tonei^  and  gentlemen  say  that  No  from  her  Upe  ia 
nreeter  far  than  Ta$  tcom  other  Upa.  For  pity'a  aake, 
IGai  IMt,  don't  imagine  that  I  bafa  heard  anything 
darogatcay  to  Uiaa  AlgnnonVi  ohaiaeter— qnite  the  reyorne. 
She  ie  ersrywhere  spoken  of  with  higheet  reepeot,  and  her 
ool;  imputed  fanlt  ia  her  tendency  to  flirt  Nerer  having 
seen  her,  I  cannot  judge  ;  bat  txom  what  I  have  heard,  I 
bftve  no  desire  to  meet  her.  I  dislike  ooqnettee  greatly, 
Speaking  of  the  la^'a  voice,  I  remember  that  it  was  very 
mosioaL  I  never  saw  her  bat  onoe,  but  I  ean  never  forget 
the  aeoente  of  her  voioe,  when  she  called  me  *  Karl — pretty 
Ead.'  Eaeaae  me,  Ute  Uaks  I  always  get  wrought  ap 
on  Uiia  mbjeofc.  I  oannot  inaglne  how  ao  beaatifal  and 

pore  a  child  oonld  have  so  deteriorated.   A  flirt!  What 

-  » 

*'  ^e  has  been  mlsrepreaented  I"  Miss  Lisle  said. 

"  I  scarcely  think  sa  Annie,  who  la  devoted  to  her, 
uys  that  ahe  wore  at  one  time  rix  diamond  solitaires,  and 
euh  aa  engagement-ring.   I  oonld  never  forgive  that  1" 

"And,  pray,  why  is  yoor  foi^veneea  called  into  qaes- 
tioo— may  I  aak." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Lisle,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  yon  bear  Annie, 
ovedodc  thia  eeemingly  etrange  oooduefc  in  her  brother, 
and  advise  him  in  hie  dilemma.  I  am  wtthont  ^ympatiliy 
ererywhere,  and  have  only  my  atapid  head  to  oonsolt  In 
the  matter.  Woman  are  unrivaled  in  diplomacy ;  lend 
yoor  aid  to  my  cause,  and  try  to  forget  that  a  stranger 
Mks  iL  Without  my  consent  a  marriage  haa  been  ar> 
nngad  between  Miss  Algernon  and  me.  In  fact,  my 
puenta  command  it  I  Ify  maiden  anntk  too^  haa  gone  so 
iw  M  to  promise  me  one  million  dollars  on  my  wedding- 
day.** 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?"  she  asked,  with  interest 

"How  am  I  to  deliver  myself  and  IGss  Algernon  from 
the  antanglemait?  How  can  I  retreat  with  tumor  f  Tell 
Bie  I  Women  are  more  delicate  in  such  matteia  f 

"Feibaps,  Mr.  St  Julian,  yoa  may  Uke  the  lady  when 
yoQ  see  her.   Ton  jndge  by  hesrsay." 

"iiy  liking  her  is  ont  of  the  qnestion,"  he  aaid,  with 
decisive  d^beration.  "I  could  not  tolerato  a  woman 
Aenid  of  0(HLBcieno&" 

"  Tonr  way  ia  dear,  thoL  Bay  porftivaly  that  yoa  will 
tot  eonaent*  and  ^moto  aoum  ohosoi  favtnito  to  the  rank 


of  Mrs.  St  Jnlian  1**  the  said,  with  no  attempt  to  disgniie 

thesaroaam. 

"  Fray,  forgive  me ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rode.  Tour 
way  is  the  right  onei   Thank  yoa  for  your  kindneea^  Mtsa 

Lisle." 

**  But  yonll  lose  the  minion  1" 

"  Ob,  the  money  to  the  d(^t  When  I  msny,  I  shall 
many  mj  irite-^ot  a  bank  aoeonnt" 

**Toa  an  a  model  yonng  man,**  ahe  said,  laogbiog. 
"But  pesrtiaps  you  are  prejudiced  in  this  sentiment 
some  flaxen<haired,  roey-oheeked /rHuletn," 

**  Ton  are  mistaken.  I  have  never  seen  the  woman  to 
whom  I  could  trnthfoUy  say,  *  /  lovt  Am*;  and  I  think  it 
dishonest  to  say  it  in  any  other  spirit" 

"  A  inty  it  is  tiiat  Qerman  dehoaoy  of  sentiment  is  not 
more  common." 

"Thank  yonl  May  I  see  yon  to  the  parlor  ?**  he  asked, 
aa  they  rose  from  the  table. 

**  I  ihali  not  be  down  for  some  time.  "SSxa.  Beittm  is 
not  well,  and  I  d»U  attend  to  hertea,  By-the*wi9,  lit. 
St  Jnlian,  did  yon  never  aee  a  piotore  of  Mies  Algonon  T* 

He  flushed  deeply,  and  said  : 

"  Annie  sent  me  quite  a  handsome  ease  containing  one 
of  her  pictorei^  but  I  have  never  opened  it  Indeed,  I 
have  been  so  unhappy  because  of  Miss  Algoncm,  that  I 
have  never  had  the  heart  to  look  at  it" 

"  It  ia  fortunate  that  yon  are  a  man,  or  your  tale  would, 
appear  incredible,*'  ehe  said,  aa  they  parted. 

"  Were  there  ever  so  many  perfections  oonoentrated  in 
one  creatoxe  V*  he  thontM  ss  he  watohed  witii  wislfnl 
gaze  her  receding  flgura 

She  came  down  to  the  parlor  in  t^e  ooarse  of  an  hour, 
accompanied  by  her  nurse.  Having  seen  that  Mrs.  Berton 
was  oomfortable,  she  became  absorbed  in  amusing  a  little 
boy  of  flve  or  six  years,  who  had  become  hopelessly  fasoin- 
ated  by  the  "  bootifnl  lady." 

"Btxrjt  my  dear,"  his  mother  said,  "I  am  afraid  yoa 
win  tease  the  lady." 

*'  No^  noh  mamma ;  I  love  ho-.  She  has  lovely  ^es,'* 
the  Uttle  fellow  aaid. 

MisB  Lisle  took  b w  youthful  admirer  to  a  divan,  and  began 
to  tell  him  tales.  She  was  occasionally  intermpted  by  his 
peals  of  laughter  and  smothering  caresses. 

Mr.  St  Jnlian  and  Mr&  Berton  were  watching  tiie  happy 
pair. 

*'  That  is  her  way,"  Mrs.  Berton  said.  "  She  is  so  gay 
and  beautlf  ul— so  hke  a  butterfly.  She  flirts  with  every- 
thing that  cornea  along.  It  ia  natural— ehe  can't  help  it 
Herinnocenl^  ansospeetingdispotftionisasoaroeof  much 
unhappineaa  to  her.   Shetocmelly  miqudged." 

"I  wish  that  little  Idlow  would  get  sleepy.  I  want 
Miss  Lisle  to  talk  to  ns." 

"  Ah,  a  vain  wish,  sir.  She  will  keep  the  little  fellow 
laughing  for  the  next  three  hoars." 

"Don't  yon  snppose  she  would  let  the  Uttle  hay  go  to 
bed,  and  eome  and  talk  to  me  ?" 

'*  She  is  too  devoted  to  children  for  that  I  have  seen 
her  bxeak  an  oigaganent  with  an  English  earl  to  iphkj 
withaohfld." 

"She  is  greatly  adnured  hi  society,  ia  ahe  notf*  he 
asked,  with  great  intereei 

"  Tes ;  she  has  been  tlie  acknowledged  belle  for  three 
years,  ever  since  her  d&ut." 

"I  am  going  to  talk  to  her,  anyhow,"  he  said,  rising 
and  going  to  where  she  was  ntting.  "Let  me  share 
Harry's  monopoly  ?"  he  pleaded. 

"  Certainly,  if  yon  can  content  yourself  with  listoniag 
to  a  fairy  tale— a  fairy  tale,  Mr.  St  Jnlian,  about  year  dear 
Qermany,"  she  replied,  with  an  artless  sndlSk^  i 
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"I  shall  be  oharmed  to  hear  a  sioiry  abotrt  'dear  Qec- 
laanj,'  e^ecdally  vhen  UAd  I17  hirj  I^" 
Shebhuhed. 

"  Mk  St  JoUan,  Bbr^  doesn't  tuubntud  fletterr,  end 
be  is  too  jovng  to  be  initiated  into  its  ■ablielie&" 

She  contintied  the  tale,  and  it  wonld  be  hard  to  tell 
vtaioh  of  her  liatenera  ma  most  attentiTe.  Fwhapa  Harry 
was,  for  he  kept  np  with  the  thread  of  the  story. 

St.  Jolian  heard  the  gentle,  mosioal  voioet  and  watched 
the  moving  of  the  perfect  lips  without  heeding  what  they 
woe  saying. 

He  was  Ustening  to  the  dictates  (rf  hia  bear^  whioh 
wbispend,  "Iloveiheet  Iloretheer 


OHAPTKB  lU. 

Odb  tmraleiB  did  not  mnmmr  at  tiie  long  delay  at  New 
Haven.  Indeed,  St  Julian's  joy  knew  no  bonnda.  He 
was  oontinoally  by  the  aide  of  his  enohantress,  and  drank 
each  time  deeper  '*  draughts  (rf  lore "  from  ti»  gkwloa^ 
haunting  violet  eyes. 

Satnrdi^  eveninc^  the  n«ct  after  their  arrival,  oame. 
Bb  had  supper  with  her,  as  nsoal,  and  his  usual  af  ter-oon- 
Teraation  in  her  private  parlor.  But  most  that  be  enjf^ed 
ms  the  antioipaticm  frf  being  her  eaooH  to  dmroh  tm 
the  morrow.  Sunday  came,  and  the  two  set  out  to  dhnroh. 

"  Tou  are  an  exemplary  young  genUeman  to  have  had 
your  own  way  so  long— at  ooUege^  I  mean,"  she  remarked. 

"Oh,  not  at  all."  he  replied.  "I  try  never  to  forget 
my  religions  duty." 

He  must  have  laid  aside  his  sornplee,  when,  some  min- 
utes later,  he  found  bis  eyes  and  thoughts  centred  on  the 
face  before  him.  He  was  so  preoooapied  tiiat  ha  heard 
not  a  word  of  the  snrnon. 

The  next  afternoon,  after  much  penmaaive  eloqowoe, 
Hrs,  Berttm  was  prevailed  npcm  to  girc  hor  consent  lor 
lOss  Usle  to  go  boating  with  Ifr.  St  Julian.  Hw  airwas 
calm  and  delightful,  and  the  water  was  Une  and  motion- 
less, save  tiie  small  rippling  waves  which  inreesed  the  sides 
of  the  boat  The  Nxfmpk  glided  graoefolly  through  the 
waters.  Few  were  the  words  of  the  ooenpant^  and  even 
the  few  took  a  poetic,  delioato  tingi^  naturally  prompted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  soeneiy. 

They  leaohed  a  place  in  the  river  where  the  banks  grew 
ste^  sod  hung  over  the  waters  in  great  gray  oUflEi^  with 
here  and  there  a  wHd-flower  growing. 

"Oh.  Mr.  St  Julian!  See  those  magnlfloent  Mesl 
What  a  pi^  they  are  so  inaooeasible.'* 

"  Ob,  there'll  be  no  difBoul^  in  getting  them  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, transported  with  the  thought  of  seeing  one  of  the 
lilies,  now  waving  bo  glorioualy  in  the  eveaiing  breeze, 
nertling  in  the  depttis  of  her  beentifal  hair. 

"Please  don't  try  if*  she  said.  "The  cliff  is  very  dan- 
gerons  to  oUmb," 

"lUkethedsngerr 

He  leaped  sahore,  seonred  the  boat  and  began  the  as- 
cent The  stcmes  ware  tresohenms,  and  he  slipped  twio& 
The  lilies  waved  defiantly  as  he  approacdied,  but  be  auo- 
oeeded  in  oaptariog  them.  When  he  had  them  0rmly  in 
bis  hand,  he  walked  to  the  ed|fa  ol  the  olif^  and  looked 
down  into  the  blue  water. 

The  little  boat  was  gently  rooking  from  aide  to  side, 
vhile  she  for  whom  he  had  risked  his  safe^  was  reclining 
idly,  and  looking  indifiiarently  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"She  is  as  exAA  and  as  enohantiiig  as  the  Laniiaj  of 
the  Bhinefhe  thought  to  himaelt  u  he  stood  tm  a 
moment  watching  her. 

He  reached  the  boat  and  pushed  o£ 

"Ahl"  a»  ezcbdiiwd,  as  she  received  the  three  lilies, 


"you  are  very  kind.  I  afaall  fnesB  one  in  rememfannoa  of 
my  boat-ride.'* 

"  And  not  in  remembrance  of  me  ?"  he  asked,  adiiig 
his  dark  hasel  eyes. 

"  Oh  1  yoa  are  inelnded  in  remefldtouue  of  flw  ride  f 
ahe  answered,  naively. 

"Ohl  Itisamatterof  iBdiifaraMe,i:ionli7,''hsaid, 
with  a  onrl  of  his  lip. 

"  You  called  me  Lor^ — the  name  of  the  aowan  of 
the  Bhine,  isn't  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Tes,  a  womsa  who  enohants,  and  leads  her  viotfas  as 
to  destrootion." 

"AmUeadingyoatodeabruotion?*'  ibe  asked,  tnaiag 
her  violet  ^fls  upcm  him. 

He  sank  into  silence,  while  ahe  played  with  her  libei, 
and  sang  snatohfls  of  scmga. 

The  son  was  setting,  and  all  nature  seemed  baantifal  in 
repose.  The  bird-like  voioe  of  the  girl  was  all  that  bndw 
the  stillness,  save  the  plash  of  the  oars  which  kept  time  to 
the  song. 

"  Do  you  know  any  German  songs  f*  he  asked,  flniDj. 
"Na   My  knowledge  is  confined  to  only  tiagmeati  of 
F^viuAtOXf  and  yon  oonld  not  wiah  to  hear  so  beantifiil  as 
opera  mordered.*' 
' "  Did  yen  ever  study  tike  Ooman  language  V 
**  Only  slii^tiy,"  she  replied,  tooking  np  quioUy. 
"  Wlu^y  unsootHmtaUe,  when  Ctormaa  is  so  anif«mll7 
studied  f  he  exclaimed. 
■  She  flushed  painfully,  and  seemed  confused  as  abe  n- 
plied : 

"I  took  half-«4ozeu  lessons  tea  Winters  ago,  and  got 
far  enough  into  the  myatery  to  have  a  s<xe  throat  from 
attempting  to  master  the  gutturals  I  I  ceased  the  kaoH 
beoanae  I  thou|^  I  wmild  wait  ** 

"  Wait  for  what  r*  he  asked,  smiling. 

"Unto  snne  (me— ft-^imdartook  to  teach  me  whownt 
m  OKMB  old  German  1"  she  replied,  ovoraoming  hsr  paiafal 
oonfunon. 

*'  I  should  like  to  hear  you  say  J<A  Hebe  diokr 

"You  wouldn't  like  to  be  celled  aentimwitsl,  wonld 
you  r*  she  asked,  ooolly. 

"  Wh^  do  you  think  of  me.  anyhow  ?"  he  asksd,  rariiflg 
on  his  oars  and  looking  anxloasly  at  her. 

"  I  think  yon  are  peouliar^I  mean,  I  have  nam  Ms 
any  one  like  yon  beffna" 

"Well,  wonld  70a  think  anybody  elae  was  sanliiUBtal 
if  they  wished  to  hear  a  woman  say  /  lova  tkeef"  he  uked, 
quietly. 

"  Oeta  depend,"  ahe  replied,  laughing  and  shaking  ber 
head  ooquettiBhly. 

**!»  she  a  coquette  ?"  he  asked  hims^ 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  put  the  lilies  in  her  hair.  St 
Jolian  waa  surprised  and  oharmed  wiHi  fliA  eflBstive  eon- 
trast  which  the  snowy  liliea  with  ydlow  osntns  made 
the  blue-black  hair. 

*"^»  liliea  are  more  beentifal  now  than  when  thejpev 
in  their  parent  bod,"  be  observed. 

"Mr.  St  Julian."  she  began,  suddenly,  "have 700  Hia 
Algernon's  piotore  with  you  ?  H  so,  please  let  me  hars 
awhile." 

"  Yes ;  I  always  ke^  it  in  my  pocket  to  ranind  ma  that 
I  am  mortal,"  he  replied,  sadly,  producing  a  medalhoBj 
locket  "  Please  return  it  soon  ;  I  always  wear  it  hen,' 
he  sud,  pointing  to  his  heart 

She  received  the  picture,  and,  opening  it,  gaaed  eanustlr 
ata  She  broke  one  of  the  petals  from  a  my  and  potitiB 
the  case  and  shut  it 

"rilgiveitto  you  to-night."  ahe  said,  as  she  ftf  ti>« 
oase  in  her  pocket 
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He  wondered  whj  her  faoe  beoeme  anddenfy  wo  gnm 
ud  ewDeet  in  its  exprevicm. 


OHAPTEB  IT. 

Wmn  she  enteed  her  parlor  after  tea,  ihe  fomul  BL 
JnliMi  already  therei 

"UnL  Berton  has  retired  early,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
parad  for  her  jonxney  to-morrow,"  ahe  aaid. 


tell  yoD  again,  that,  when  I  marry,  my  lore  and  my  wife'i 
TirtAee  are  all  that  will  be  considered." 

**  But  Hiaa  Algernon's  forttme  is  great" 

*'I  ahall  not  weaiy  70a  with  reiteration.  Tell  me, 
pleaee,  how  to  proceed  in  releasing  Iklisa  Algernon  from 
the  entanglemeni  Don't  think  me  preeomptnoas  in  ask- 
ing this  of  70a.  Bat  yon  hsTO  somehow  made  me  feel 
tiiat  I  might  trust  and  confide  in  yon." 


"Oh,  yes  1  I  had  forgotten  that  to-morrow  we  ahonld 
Pttt,"  Hr.  St  Julian  aaid,  sorrowfully.  <*Hisa  Lisle,  I 
been  oonnting  the  seoonds  sinoe  I  last  saw  yon." 

"I  teel  highly  flattered  I"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"I  dislike  very  mnoh  to  bother  joa,  bnt— bnt— the 
KWie  I  think  of  Miss  Algernon,  the  more  pnzded  I  be* 
conte  r* 

"Are  yon  loath  to  give  np  the  million  ?" 

"Why  wm  jon  misinterpret  me?"  he  exclaimed.  "I 


"  Mr.  St  Julian,  yoa  are  hasty.  Ton  koow  nothing  of 
the  lady— have  never  seen  her  piotureb    Wait  a  wbileb" 

"Wait  a  while!  Ton  know  not  what  you  oonnseL  I 
see."  he  continned.  in  a  lower  tone,  "  that  I  must  do  with- 
out your  assbtaneew  I  shaU  write  to  her  father  to-night 
and  tell  bim  all." 

"  Your  ooDdnet  wfll  be  unparalleled  if  yon  tell  her  father 
ealmly  that  the  leason  of  your  refusing  bis  daughter's  hand 
ia  prejndioed  diaHke.  I  beliera  that  ie  your  only  reason." 
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'*Yoa  are  miataken/*  ha  said,  rising  and  ftaading  ba> 
fore  her.  "  Oonld  I  honorablj  oontinna  in  mj  pteaeui 
oonneotion  with  the  lady,  wb«ak  mj  whole  bidng  is  swayed 
hj  mj  lore  for  another  ?** 

"Ton  have  deoeived  me,  then.  Ton  told  me  that  700 
had  new  seen  the  woman  '* 

"  I  have  fonnd  her  at  last  I"  he  cried,  passionately. 
"  ForgiTO  my  hastiness.  Lady,  in  those  four  d^  I  han 
given  yon  the  lora  of  a  hfetinw ;  and  now  I  say  with  pas- 
sionate troth— I  loTO  thee  I  I  loro  thee  I  Roe,  at  yoor 
tael,  I  oast  the  wealtii  of  my  heart  To  yoor  hand  I  oom- 
mit  the  thread  of  my  destiny." 

The  expression  of  his  iaoe  pleaded  more  eloquently  than 
coald  words. 

"  Mr.  St  Jolian  "  she  b^ian,  trying  to  release  her 

hands  from  temder  oaptivity. 

"No  t  Do  not  blight  my  life  I  Do  not  send  me  to  ao- 
other— that  other  I  What  la  all  the  world  without  jont 
Oire  mo  only  a  hope  to  onoooraf^  me— to  make  mo  mote 
worthy  of  yon  T 

"  Vj  dear  friend,  do  not  ask  me  now.  I  hare  no  right 
to  answer  yon  tintiL  yon  have  seen  IGss  Algernon's  piotnre. 
Look  at  it" 

She  gave  him  the  locket  and  walked  away  to  the  win* 
dow. 

She  tamed  her  head  as  she  heard  a  low  cry  &om  St 
Julian's  lips, 

Hia  head  was  bowed,  while  he  clasped  in  his  nerreless 
fingers  the  open  lo<d:et 
She  approadied  himi  and  pnt  hex  hand  on  his  shoolder. 
Hb  started  np. 

**  Bliss  Algernon !  DonH  omsh  mo  I  I  feel  that  I  am 
going  mad  1  Don't  q>eak,  or  yoa  will  kill  me  I  How  can 

yon  1   How  oonld  yon  Iot^yb  the  wretoh  who  has 

jodged  you  so  omelly  V  I  cannot  ask  it  Qifo  me  yonr 
ouree,  and  I  shall  feel  more  blessed  than  I  deserre  I  Don't 
look  at  me  with  those  haunting,  glorious  eyes.  Oil,  Imo^ 
ley,  Loraley,  you  have  destroyed  my  life  f  he  moaned, 
hiding  his  face. 

She  went  back  to  the  window,  and  tears  gathoed  in  her 
eyes  as  she  looked  out 

St  Julian  rose  and  wait  to  her  dde. 

"  Iioreley/'  he  mnimured,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
'*  forgive  me  for  not  having  suspected  that  liisa  Algernon 
was  the  only  enchantress  in  the  world  I  Forgive  me  that 
I  was  so  benumbed  by  her  spells  that  I  did  not  suspect 
the  great  sonroe." 

She  turned  her  head  and  placed  both  her  handa  in  hi& 

*'  Ton  acted  too  well  for  me  to  penetoato  your  mask,"  he 
said,  with  an  enraptured  smiles 

"  Earl,  my  pretty  Sari  1 1  love  yon  all  the  more  tea  hav- 
ing shown  me  that  yoa  are  worthy  of  my  hexo-wotship. 
Z  eonld  not  do  othnwise  than  admire  one  who  reoogniaea 
ao  well  woman's  worth  and  woman's  sphere.  Earl,"  she 
otmtinned,  **I  had  almoat  feared  that  yon  would  yield  to 
the  desires  of  your  parents  witiiont  giving  an  opportunity 
of  being  tested." 

"My  beantiftil,  beantifnl  love  t  I  am  more  desperately 
in  love  with  you  aa  Pauline  Algernon,  than  I  was  with  yonr 
personation  of  Miss  liislo  I  But  oome,  sweetheart,  let's 
writo  a  letter  to  the  homefolka.  I  am  too  hapi^  to  be 
selfish."   

An  hour  later  Pauline  added  the  following  portMoipt  to 

her  lover's  letter : 

"  Kail  says  I  may  write  a  few  words  to  coaflrm  tlte  truth  ot 
Us  statement  that  be  Is  absolutely  happy  I  No  one  Is  so  happy  as 


Then  aho  wrote  to  her  aunt  in  New  Toik : 

••  HXW  HlVKK,  JVM  Mb. 
**  DaiK  AuKT  Ehzlt:— Excuse  a  short  letter,  for  I  am  uaaUl 
to  write  longer.  I  ihaU  merely  S17  that  I  hope  my  daU^  ban  hai 
made  no  sstioos  dlsamDgsnsBt  ot  your  fluounsr  ^las.  -  Tos 
will  axeose  my  late  appearanoa  Id  New  Toi^  when  I  tall  you  that  I 

have        Never  mlodl  ni  see  yon  la  two  dayi^  tims,  sad  sball 

then  endeavor  to  tell  you  all  tbat  bas  transpired. 

**  Lovingly  yours,  Pauua'* 


HBBBAFTS&. 

A  UTTLS  fair  fear,  ob  sweet,  my  ehUd, 

Qod  giveth  to  you  and  me. 
Fresh  from  Bis  band,  a  young  nsw  year; 

What  wUl  Its  Btoiybe? 

It  is  white,  llks  lilies,  with  soft  faU'n  anew. 
The  tittle  fair  tblng,"  be  said; 
"  And  I  shaU  love  tt,  but  you  wlU  be  sad 
Tbat  the  dear  tHA  year  la  dead. 

"  I  hope  the  UtUe  year  wfll  bs  glad 

All  ita  lite  tlU  It  dleSi 
IwUl  be  so  good  tbat  every  di^ 

It  AtSL  have  a  happy  aurprise. 

"  If  I  love  the  dear  Itord  out  ot  my  heart, 

Eveiy  and  all  day  long, 
It  rtiall  be  suoh  a  blest  merry  year 

On  to  Its  evea-soog. 

'  I  wfll  have  the  sweet  new  year  tor  my  owa. 
And  you  the  year  that  Is  dead; 

I  thiak  70U  wUt  love  It,  OouflAi  tt  has  goash 
Kore  than  this  one,**  be  sadd* 

"  And  perhaps  when  Ood  gathers  the  years. 
In  beavea  they  both  shall  shine. 

And  your  dead  year  be  as  fair  and  sweet, 
4s  hapRf  and  glad  as  mlnsb" 


WOMEN   IN  INDIA. 

Wn  too  often  regard  Eastern  women  as  mentslfy  sad 
mwally  intteiw.  This  ia  a  great  arm.  Agas  ot  rqusi- 
sion  have  sullied  the  fine  gold,  and  the  women  (rf  Hu  lowtf 
cUuwes  have  sunk  into  a  degraded  state,  but  the  tfSdi  tiut 
in  all  ages  has  made  woman  a  "power,"  is  still  tiura 
This  cannot  bo  qnenohed.  There  have  been  g^ooi 
instances  of  womanhood  in  India,  They  reveal  to  us  her 
power,  and  unfold  to  us  plainly  that  this  powsr  will  ba  st 
no  distant  date  either  a  most  useful  ally  or  a  detannined 
foe  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  its  attendant  bless- 
ings. Time  would  fall  me  it  I  attempted  to  ennmarsta  lbs 
deeds  of  India'a  great  wommi.  There  waa  *' Beiia  88900." 
Foiahto  says,  "She  was  mdowed  with  evoy  foaaij 
virtue^**  Daring  her  other's  lifetime  she  was  twios  mti» 
regent,  and  her  father  said,  "  The  burden  of  pom  b 
heavy  for  my  sons,  even  though  I  had  twenty,  but  not  too 
heavy  for  Beaia ;  delicate  though  her  body  may  b^  A* 
has  in  her  more  spirit  than  all  her  brothers  put  together." 
Hiatory,  alac^  records  the  virtues  ot  Ahalya  Bhj%  ^ 
good  Queen  of  India.  Bishop  Ilebar  hM  written  of  tba 
olevacnaBB  and  administtative  powers  of  ths  "Begtim 
Snmroa"  We  all  remember  the  deeds  of  btavary  of  tbs 

herdo  Queen  Jhanal,  who  died  aword  In  hsnd.  Tba 
present  "Begum  of  Bhopal,"ia  aa&l.aadbflMo' 
the  moat  enlightened  ot  the  Indian  fendalMlea  The 
Princess  of  Tanjore  is  an  educated  and  refined  lady  ;  tbi 
mother  of  the  Bajah  of  Mysore  wss  a  lady  of  great  judg- 
ment and  her  death  a  few  yeaxa  ago  was  legnttsd  in  ■ 
misuto  of  state.   There  ia  a  bM^tifnl  and  toMUoff  *»r 
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oxamplifjing  tiba  derotkm  of  a  Bajpoot  vifa  Ear  hns- 
iMDd  bad  bHHm  at  tha  famona  aiege  of  "Ohittoor/*  in 
3.800k  **  Ten  ma,**  she  oriad  to  her  aon,  who  had  ratonied 
from  ihe  tntr, '  *  hov  did  m j  lore  behave  V*  **  Oh,  mothw, " 
x«plied  the  bo7,  "  how  farther  deaoxibe  his  deed^  whan  he 
left  no  foee  to  diead  or  adtnire  him  1"  **  My  lord  frill 
olttda  mj  delaj,"  oriad  the  trae  wife^  and,  smOing  fare* 
well  to  her  hay,  she  leaped  into  the  devonring  flames  of 
Uie  funeral  pile.  Not  onij  in  the  more  reoent  historj  of 
^dia  do  «8  aaa  har  inflneneeb  bnt  in  the  "great  Epiea  " 
■Iw  bean  a  diatlngaiBhed  part  Look  at  "  Branpadl,"  the 
-wife  of  the  Panda  prfnoe. '  Har  f (»titiida  and  oonataaey 
bring  teats  to  thi  djm  all  onr  bdia.  AH  this  revaala  to 
na  how  worthj  woman  ia  tboraot  eleration ;  and  that  if  we 
ivant  piogrem  aha  most  b«  raised.— C  W,  Chstio. 


tHE  LAST  WORDS  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

**Mr  general  wish  on  earth  has  been  to  do  my  Master's 
wilL 

**  That  there  is  a  Qod  all  most  acknowledge.  I  see  Him 
in  all  these  wondrona  works.   Himself,  how  wondroos  I 

"  What  would  be  the  condition  of  any  of  na  if  «a  had 
not  the  hope  of  immortally  ?  What  groond  is  fhem  to 
rest  npon  bnt  the  Oospel  ? 

**  There  were  aeattared  iK^ea  of  the  immortaliy  the 
soul,  eapeolaUjr  among  tha  Jaw&  The  Jews  bdiand  In  a 
•piritnal  origin  of  oreatlon.  Tha  Bomans  narer  raaohed 
it ;  tha  Greeks  never  reached  it 

**  It  is  a  tradition  that  oommnnioation  was  made  to  the 
Jews  by  God  Himself  tiirongh  Moaea.  There  wen  Intima- 
tions— orepnsonlar,  twilight 

*' Bnt— bnt— but— thank  Ood,  the  Ooep^  of  Jesna 
Ohxist  teooght  life  and  immortaUty  to>light— reeooed  it— 
iMoaghtittolight" 

Then  in  a  Toioe  in  which  tiiue  was  no  tone  of  weakness, 
be  repeated  the  Lord*a  Frayw,  and  dosed  U  with  this  ban- 
ediotion  :  *'  Peaes  on  earth,  aad  good-will  to  man— that  is 
the  happiness,  the  easenoo— good-will  to 

This  was  the  last  tmretised  speech  ot  the  great  orator 
and  logician.  Bnt  his  last  revised  speech  is  engraved  npon 
tiie  marble  of  the  tombstone  that  marks  his  grave.  Writ* 
ten,  revised  and  signed  by  Daniel  Webster  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  it  reads  as  follows  : 

"Phiioeophioal  ai^ment^  especially  that  drawn  from 
tiu  Taatneai  of  the  nniverse  compared  with  the  aiqsaient 
inngnifloaaee  of  tUa  globe^  hai  often  shaken  my  reason 
for  the  faith  that  ia  in  me ;  bnfrmy  heart  has  aasioed  and 
reassnred  me  that  the  Chxipel  of  Jeens  Ohrisfc  must  be  a 
divine  reality. " 


Kitchen  off  tha  Franciscan  Convent  at  Sassudo,  Italy. 

Thb  Franciscans  are,  pwhapa,  the  most  popnlar  of  the 
many  Orders  that  have  flourished  in  the  Ohnfch  of  Borne. 
Zeal  and  mergy  in  preaching  to  the  |x>or,  rather  than  the 
{rarsuit  of  great  learning,  or  select  and  cultivated  andienoee^ 
threv  them  enrywhere  among  the  needy.  Exolnded  by 
their  mle  from  the  possession  of  rovennes;  they  depended 
lor  their  support  on  iha  good-will  of  those  aroond  them, 
and  retained  that  anpport  omlj  as  their  lite  and  nsetnlneas 
jostifiad  it  And  th^  generally  did.  The  friar  on  hia 
toonds  wss  ever  weloomed,  and  the  oonnnt  in  tnm  be* 
oamo  the  pooriionse  and  dispensary  ot  the  village  aa  the 
trials  were  the  counselors  and  guides  ot  all  who  needed 
advioa.  Their  conventa  were  evw  humble  and  plain ; 
hoi  ttia  great  artisia  alwaya  loved  theae  simple  friars,  and 


hence  have  immmialized  their  Ufa,  Even  ia  these  days  of 
ohange,  artiste  seek  the  oloister^-and,  in  fao^  a  painting 
by  Lelenx  of  a  oonvent-kitohen  leads  to  these  runarks. 

It  represents  a  scene  which  will  soon  be  of  the  past  in 
Italy.  The  lay  brothers  are  preparing  the  meal  for  the 
oommnnity  in  the  plain  kitchen,  with  its  oracifix  over  the 
door,  and  a  painting  over  the  mantelpiece.  No  woman 
being  in  the  place,  the  work — cooking,  washing,  house* 
cleaning,  etx— is  ail  done  by  the  lay  brothers ;  and  in 
this  oonntiy,  where  help  is  ao  helpless,  and  so  ext<xtion- 
atOb  we  may,  Uke  the  fxian,  have  to  treat  than  as  Crom- 
well did  the  Long  Bvliamen^  and  hand  over  ihe  eulinary 
kingdom  to  trained  men. 


LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL 

The  See  of  Lichfield,  England,  is  of  very  ancient  estab- 
lishment; having  been  founded  by  Oswy,  King  of  North- 
umberland, and  oonqueror  ot  Mercia,  about  the  year  656. 
The  fabrio  built  by  Oswy  stood  npon  the  same  sUe  as  the 
present  oatiiedraL  The  site  was  ehosen  out  of  respect  to 
an  anoient  tradition  that  thia  was  the  spotwhrae  a  number 
of  Ohrlstian  martyrs  sufEered  death  in  the  Diodesian  per- 
secution. Hence  the  name  of  the  city,  Lichfield,  the  fieh) 
of  the  dead.  The  supposed  sanctity  of  the  spot  was 
thought  of  more  importance  than  otmvenienoe  of  situ- 
ation ;  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice  on  the  summit,  in- 
stead of  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  hill,  would  have  saved 
mnch  labor,  and  aeoured  a  far  mote  imposing  site  for  tlia 
oathedraL 

The  existing  fabric  was  begun  by  Bishop  'Vnnter,  who 
mled  the  diooese  &om  1128  to  1158L  Some  portions  of 
tha  building  still  present  tnusea  of  Norman  ardiiteotnre ; 
but  other  parts  were  evidently  not  completed  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  oentory,  when  pdnted  or  Gothio 
arches  had  taken  the  place  of  oirctflar ;  and  the  older 
windows  seem  to  have  been  altered  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  new  model  Toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteentii  century  Bishop  Langton  lengthened  the  build- 
ing by  the  addition  of  a  lesser  chancel,  under  the  name  ot 
The  Lady  Choir.  By  the  same  bishop  a  vaulted  roof  waa 
placed  over  the  transept,  and  he  abo  snrrounded  the  oathe- 
dral  Close  with  a  wall  and  fossa, 

We  hear  litUe  of  the  edifloe  for  two  oentnries ;  but  in 
the  Civil  War  it  takea  a  notable  phuM  in  Englidi  hist<ny. 
In  March,  1643,  the  fortified  Close,  after  some  defense, 
had  to  surrender  to  the  forces  of  the  Parliament  In  April 
it  was  recovered  for  the  King  by  Prince  Bnpert,  and  it 
continued  in  possession  of  the  Boyalists  till  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Naseby.  Charles  X,  in  hia  retreat  from  that  fatal 
field,  slept  in  the  Clos^  aa  he  did  twice  after  in  that  yean 
In  1611^  the  royal  cause  being  bopdess,  the  Lichfield  gar- 
rison ai^nnitted  to  the  conquerors. 

Daring  these  trouble!  the  cathedral  suffered  mnoh,  be- 
ing frequent^  exposed  to  siege-artilleiy.  The  great  oen- 
tral  spire  waa  battered  down,  and  the  intaiu»  aa  well  aa 
the  exterior  ornaments  ot  the  ohnroh  were  mnoh  injured. 
At  the  Bestoration  it  was  described  as  "  a  splendid  rain," 
By  the  zeal  of  Bishop  Hackett  the  edifioe  was  restored  to 
mnch  ot  its  former  dignity  and  splendor.  Few  alterations 
wve  necessary  till  the  year  1788^  when  its  restoration  was 
commenced  under  the  direction  ot  Mr.  James  Wyatt, 
architect  to  George  in.  At  this  time  waa  discovered,  be- 
hind tha  altar*pieoe  of  painting  on  wood,  the  original 
soreen  ereoted  1^  Bishop  Langton,  formerly  oont^mng 
the  rich  shrine  of  St  Chad,  to  which  saint  the  ohnrch  la 
dedicated.  The  reatored  acreen  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  tha 
andent  choir  are  among  tha  chief  an^tectand  attraotiooa 
ot  Ihe  eatbediaL 
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The  uident  punted  windowi  vere  all  deatn^ed  during 
the  Oivil  War  ;  bat  ■  fortonate  disoorarj  has  enabled  this 
part  of  the  restoration  to  be  efieoted  in  a  numner  rarelj 
attainable.  In  1802  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart,  traveliDg 
through  the  biahoprio  of  Liege,  Tisited  tiie  disaoWed  ab- 
bey of  Herckenrode,  one  o(  the  rioheat  and  most  anoient 
fouDclationa  in  the  I«ov  Countriea.  The  windova  con- 
tained ohoioeet  prodootioua  of  the  glasB-ataining  art  of  the 
aixteenth  oentory,  anppoaed  to  be  deaigned  hj  Lambert 
Lombard,  the  oliief  of  the  Italianized  Flemish  aohool  of 
that  centnry.  These  were  parohased,  and  transferred  to 
adorn  seven  of  the  large  windows  of  the  chancel  or  Lady 
Ohoir  of  Lichfield.    Yariona  modern  memorial  windowa 


qneror  to  Biehard  II.  Those  on  the  left  are  the  Saion 
kings,  from  Feadda,  son-in-law  of  Oswjr,  down  to  Edp 
ward  Uie  Oonfesaor.  The  olew  was  found  in  tha  ninth 
Btatne,  with  a  harp,  hastily  taken  to  repnaent  King  David, 
bnt  really  indicating  the  Engliah  Alfred,  the  minstrel 
King,  ninth  in  incceaaion  from  the  foundation  of  the 
oburdh  b  j  Oswy, 

The  first  Siahop  of  Liohfield,  SL  Ohad,  aeema  to  harc 
been  a  devout  and  zealous  man,  and  left  behind  him  the 
aavor  of  a  good  namei  He  appeaia  in  the  oalendar  of 
sainta,  hia  day  being  the  2d  of  Maroh,  next  to  that  of  8t 
David.  Besidea  the  Gathednd  of  Lichfield,  above  thirty 
ohordbes  in  the  midland  oonntiea  are  dedicated  to  hia 


KiTOua  or  THB  vaiROisoAM  oownr  at  samuolo,  italt.—  am  fabb  37S. 


of  anperior  art,  and  with  atriking  scriptural  and  historioal 
designs,  have  been  added  in  subsequent  years. 

The  central  spire  of  the  cathedral,  a  noble  and  imposing 
Btmctore,  ia  said  to  haTe  been  built  from  a  design  prepared 
by  Sir  Ohriatopher  Wren  for  Weatminater  Abbey.  The 
two  weetem  quires,  which  bad  escaped  deatruction  during 
the  civil  wars,  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  thir^ 
teenth  century,  when  this  pyramidal  kind  of  steeple  first 
came  to  nae  in  England. 

The  western  frout,  with  its  three  great  doors  and  its 
elaborate  aeulpturea,  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
architect  and  the  arohnologist,  but  to  the  historian.  The 
atataes.  formerly  anppoaed  to  represent  kinga  of  Israel, 
are  now  aacertaiued  to  be  effigies  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
England.  Those  on  the  right  hand  of  the  central  figure 
of  St,  Chad  are  the  Norman  kings,  from  William  the  Con- 


memory.  He  was  a  pupil  of  St  Aidan  at  lAnAUum- 
In  664*  he  became  Biahop  of  XiohfMd,  and  in  666  wan 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  York.  It  ia  leoorded  of  him 
that  he  traveled  on  foot  throngh  his  Tast  dioeeaa  preaeh- 
ing,  and  that  he  lived  in  community  ^th  some  darks  ia 
a  presbytery  at  Stow,  whore  a  holy  wcfl  named  in  ^ 
honor  is  still  wreathed  with  fiowen  on  Asoenaion  Day. 

In  the  long  line  of  bishope  from  the  foundation  of  the 
see  to  the  Reformation,  the  great  majority  have  Wt  ao 
memorial  but  their  bare  namee.  Peter,  the  firrt  taab^ 
after  the  Norman  otrnqoeat,  called  himself  Biahop  « 

•Ohad  was  first  bishop  alter  UehfleM  waa a aepaiato dl<» 
prevloTis  bishops  of  Meiela  having  been:  1,  IHwna 
a.  Oeollach  (668);  8,  Tramhare  (6»);  4,  Jaraman  (W-jT 
preeent  biahop,  OeoigeAugiistaB  Smwyn,  la  rockoned  as  nta«wB 
Usbop. 
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Ohester  and  Idcb- 
fldcL  Hia  snoeenor, 
fiobei(«  ramoTCd  the 
see  to  the  rich  min- 
ster of  Coreoby.  A 
preriooa  buhop,  Al- 
irjn,  Btjled  himself 
^thop  of  liidiifleld 
uid  Leioerter,  and 
many  Tariationa  ap- 
pear in  the  deaigna-' 
tioiu,  nntil  the  final 
arrangement  of  aeea 
w  exiating  at  the 
Baformation.  The 
Cheater  diooew  waa 
not  flnallj  aeparated 
from  liehfleld  till 
1541. 

Few  of  the  Pro- 
testant bishops  of 
Uchfield  are  distin- 
goished  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English 
Chtinih.  Abbot,  af- 
tenrard  Arohbiahop 
of  Oanterbury,  the 
opponent  of  I«nd, 
held  the  see  only  for 
oneyear,  1609.  Over- 
tU  (1614^1616)  vas 
one  of  the  tranalators 
of  onr  English  ver- 
non  of  the  Bible. 
Haokett,  now  chieflj  remembered 
fabiio  of  the  oathedzal,  was  a 


nOMT  TISir  OF  LIOETISIJI  CATBBDBAI.,  SNOLAIID. 


as  the  reatcver  of  the 
pillar  of  the  Tnpgljfh 


Ohnzeh  in  the  tron- 
blona  timea  of  the 
aeventemth  oentnry. 
It  ia  of  him  thai  the 
atory  is  told,  that 
dnring  the  rebellion, 
when  the  nse  of  the 
prayer-book  was  for- 
bidden, he  said  the 
Choroh  aerrioea  by 
heart;  and  when  a 
Bonndhead  pnt  a 
piatol  to  hia  head 
when  preaching,  and 
told  him  to  deaiat^  he 
never  flinched,  bnt 
said,  "Soldier,  do 
your  dnty  ;  I  shall 
do  mine."  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man 
of  exemplary  life  as 
well  as  atrong  ohar- 
aoter ;  and  if  he  re- 
sisted the  Pnritana, 
be  waa  au  equally 
strenoons  opponent 
of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics 

John  Hongh, 
bishop  in  1690,  had 
been  president  of 
Magdalen  Oollege, 
Oxford,  and  headed 
the  memorable  resiat- 
James  IL  Edward 


ance  to  the  illegal  projeots  of 
Chandler,  his  snocessor,  distingniahed  himself  by  a  work 


OF  uchfuld  oiTsaratiu 
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A  Talmudio  Point  In  Dispute. 


agunat  the  tn&del  writer  Toland.  Biohard  HtiM,  author 
of  the  **Ai8  Foetioa,"  better  known  in  literatnre  than  in 
theologj,  hdd  the  see  fw  five  <«  aix  yean  before  his  tzans- 
latitm  to  Olonoester.  A  late  Bidiqp  Samuel  Bniler  has 
also  a  Uleiai7  tamo^  haTiI^[  been  tiia  weU-known  lufl4 
master  of  Shrewsbnx;  Sohool,  and  editor  of  Tarions  dase- 
io&  01  Batler**  predeoessor^  Byder,  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently, passing  meanwhile  to  other  names  than  those  of 
episoopftl  rank. 

Dr.  Lanoeloi  Addison,  father  of  Joseph  Addison,  the 
celebrated  eesaTist,  was  dean  of  Ldchfleld.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Westmoreland,  and  edooated  at  Qneen^s  College, 
OzfonL  In  1668,  being  selected  to  ddiver  an  oration  be* 
Com  the  Unlwsitji  he  inveighed  with  so  mndi  satixe 
against  ttie  aathoritiee  in  Ohnroh  and  State  that  he  was 
oompdled  to  make  recantation  and  to  ask  pardon  on  his 
knees.  Qaitb'ng  Oxford,  he  retired  to  Petworth  till  the 
Bestoration.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  (oroes  at  Tsngiere,  where  he  remained  till  1670. 
He  recelTed  the  rectory  of  MiUton  in  Wiltshire,  with  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury  GathedraL  In  1683  the  dean- 
ery of  Lichfield  was  conferred  on  him,  with  which  prefer- 
ment he  also  held  the  Arohdeaoonry  of  Oorentry.  He  died 
la  1708,  in  his  Mrenfy-first  year.  published  sereral 
works. 

In  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  on  tiie  south  side  of  the 
west  door,  is  a  large  mural  marble  tablet  to  the  dean,  with 
a  Latin  inscription,  at  the  omdosion  of  which  there  is  a 
tribute  to  the  memMrywf  Joseph  Addison,  the  h<mor  of 
his  age  (seouK  »ui  diMus),  and  stating  that  he  was  sum- 
moned by  death  in  1719,  at  the  time  that  he  was  oaoaing 
this  monument  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  his  father. 

Arohdeaoon  Mares,  canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield  and 
reotor  of  All  HaUowa,  London  Wall,  who  died  In  1829. 
waa  a  man  of  eamast  {defy,  kindly  fseUns^  and  Tsried 
learning.  His  epitaph  was  written  by  his  Mend.  William 
Lisle  Bowleg  and  is  inseribed  on  his  monnment  in  the 
cathedral 

Among  the  monnments  of  notable  perons  in  the  cathe- 
dral the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Lady  Mary  WorUey 
Montague  is  commemorated  by  a  female  figure,  with  an 
inscription  recording  her  introducing  from  Turkey  "the 
salutary  art  of  inoculating  the  smsll-pox."  Here,  too  (in 
Uie  library),  are  monuments  to  Samuel  Johnson,  and  to 
David  Oarricl^  1^  Westmaeott  the  sonlptor,  and  to  Anna 
Seward,  by  Bacos.  Miss  Seward  mdered  a  tablet  to  be 
erected  to  her  father,  mother  and  sister,  and  Etir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  the  inscription. 

In  the  south  choral  aisle  is  a  beautiful  monument  to  the 
Archdeacon  Hodson,  and  another  to  Major  Hodson,  the 
oonmiander  of  the  famous  *'  Hodson's  Horse,'*  in  the  In- 
dian mutiny.  One  of  the  panels  represents  the  historical 
scene  of  the  surrender  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  "  the  last  of 
the  Oreat  Moguls,"  to  Mijor  Bodaon,  on  September  21at, 
1867. 

Under  the  eastern  window  is  the  monnment  ol  the  Bob- 
inaoa  family,  with  the  statues  oi  the  slewing  ohOdren, 
justly  esteemed  the  masterpiece  of  Ohantry,  the  eculptor. 
In  the  same  part  of  the  building  is  a  venerable  monument 
—that  of  Bishop  Hackett,  the  restorer  of  the  cathedral 
after  the  civil  wars.  It  is  a  recumbent  figure  upon  a  lof^ 
stone  table  with  a  long  inscription,  oondudtng  with  the 
text  from  the  182d  Fsalm  :  "  I  will  not  suffer  mine  eyes 
to  sleep  till  I  have  found  out  a  place  for  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.*'  This  is  at  the  head  of  the  statue;  and  at  the  ftet. 
**  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  who  sprmd  the  Oos- 
pd."   {Qyam  speetota  vestigia  SpongdiMontium  paom.) 

Of  Udkopa  recent  times  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
wu  Dr.  Byder,  prevlon^  Bishop  of  Olonoester,  a  respeot- 


able  and  much  respected  prelate,  of  whom  it  is  yaAlj 
recorded  on  his  monument,  that  "his  unsparing  self- 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  hii  Iiigh  office,  his  nnslliwted 
humilify,  his  Christian  dmplioity,  his  e^anrive  daxiHj, 
his  fsrvent  and  oheerfnl  piety,  endeared  him  to  his  frisnds, 
and  OMioiliated  universal  regurd.  Ctmstrahied  by  the  km 
of  Christ,  he  strove  to  extend  the  means  of  wtnaUpiog 
and  serving  Him,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  diffius 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  end  OentUss.  An  a 
preacher,  a£foctiouate,  faithful,  earnest,  persossivSk  ptao- 
tioal ;  as  a  bishop,  paternal,  vigilant;  apt  to  teach,  givea 
to  hospitality,  mild  and  forbearing,  yet  when  daty  called, 
mflexible.  He  exhibited  in  his  daily  walk  and  eonvoiss 
tion  a  bright  example  to  the  flook  over  which  the  Holj 
Ohost  had  made  him  overseer.  In  medc  rsliaBoe  o&  thi 
grace  and  intercession  of  the  Bedeemer,  be  Hved,  he 
lab<ned,  he  died,  entering  into  his  rest  in  the  fifty<4iinth 
year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-first  of  his  epiaoopatei  Usr^ 
81st  1886,  at  Hastings,  where  his  mortal  remains  are  de- 
posited." Bishop  ^der  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  LonsdaK 
who  died  in  1867,  and  was  snoceeded  1^  Bishop  Sebryn, 
the  resent  inoumbeni 


Tma  FBATBB  OF  8T.  0HBT8OST0K. 

AxjciOHTT  God,  wtM  gives  US  gtaee, 
With  lifted  heart  and  bended  knee. 

ta  one  accord  ol  time  and  plaoa 

To  make  our  common  prayer  to  The% 

And  promlsea  to  grant  the  jwayer 
That  Ups  and  heart  united  trame^ 

When  two  or  three  are  kneeling  there, 
Oathsr'd  togeOier  In  Tby  aama, 

FnlflU,  O  Ood.  their  wishes  now. 
Grant  their  petttloas  upward  sent; 

But  only  bi  the  way  that  Ihon 
Knowest  to  be  expedient 

Give  us  the  knowledge  of  Thy  truth. 

As  much  as  In  this  worid  be; 
And  In  the  next  undying  youth 

And  everiasUng  life  with  Thee. 


A  TALMUDIC  POINT  IN  DISPUTE 

"I  AH  very  glad  to  see  yon,*'  said  Babbf  Dorash-EmsUi 
to  Babbi  Paruah,  who  had  just  entered  the  houB^  ind 
with  whom  he  had  exchanged  the  usual  salatation,  "  Sba- 
lorn  Aleohem  1"  (Peace  be  with  you),  "  as  though  I  had 
seen  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  welcome  be  your  prewnoe 
here  to-day  especially." 

"  Thank  you  much  for  the  compliment,**  replied  Babbi  , 
Parush,  "and  allow  me  to  return  it  in  iJw  w«ds  of  the 
wisest  of  all  mm :  'As  in  water  faoe  answoeth  to  fu»,  so 
the  heart  of  man  to  man*—  the  feeling  is  mntnsL  Bat 
may  I  ask  you,  BsbU  Doresh-Emeth,  why  my  ^eemos  is  I 
.  to-day  more  wdcome  Uian  nsusl  V* 

"  Before  answering  your  question,  Babbi  Famsh,  I  mast 
introduce  yon  to  a  fellow-friend  of  outs,  BabU  Soloffloa  | 
Gelni-Ei^lm,  who  has  been  discussing  with  me  the  present  i 
sad  condition  of  our  beloved  nation  and  the  fearful  trou- 
bles through  which  they  have  oonstantiy  to  pass ;  and  this 
led  us,  naturally  enough,  to  the  great  question  of  the  : 
coming  of  Messiah,  whose  advent  we  houity  await  and  lor 
whoee  pxeamoe  we  daily  pray." 

*'  Ton  have  ehoaen  a  grand  topic  for  your  dfacasnoB," 
said  Babbi  Paruah  to  Babbi  Gelui-Enkhn,  whilst  sbskiag 
him  by  the  hand,  "beoanse,  with  the  ooming  of  Mes- 
siah, the  glory  and  the  gteatneaa  of  our  nation  is  to  bs 
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imiled;  in  Uesaiah  all  our  hopes  are  ooneoutoated  t  1 
Why,  what  vithont  fhii  hope  in  our  present  i 

Qaloth  (oaptrrit/)  ?  instead  of  Israel  we  shonld  be  called  < 
I-oabod,  and  instead  of  *  Beohireh'Jsh  *  (the  chosen  of  ! 
God),  TO  shonld  be  termed  *NiTzeh-Jah'  (despised  of  > 
God).   Where  is  the  Jew  whose  heart  wonid  not  bleed  to  , 
see  Israel  without  a  King  and  without  a  Prtnoe,  with- 
out a  asoiifioe  and  without  an  ephod  and  without  a  High* 
pnssk  f  Xaka  this  hope  from  us,  what  are  we  ?  where  are 
we  ?  Nothing ;  enrywhsM.  Instead  that  the  G5im  (Gen* 
tileB)  should  som  ns.  aooording  to  Issiah  xliz.  28 ;  Ix.  11^ 
eta,  we  are  gUd  that  they  let  os  exist ;  we  axe  thankful 
fiat  they  oonddar  us  human  beings  I  If  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel  shed  tears  over  the  fall  of  Israel,  how  much  more 
shonld  we  at  this  present  time  I  Bat  stilLI  trust  yon  are  not 
me  of  the  '  Meohashreh  Eitzin '  (who  appoint  times  for  the 
coming  of  Messiah),  against  whom  Bdbbi  J(mathan,  in 
Tolome  Sanhedrin  xoriL  %  prononnoea  the  curse  of  *Upa4A 
atasMm  *  (thor  bones  be  rotten)." 

'*0h,  no,"  replied  Babbi  Oelni-Enaim,  who  felt  a  little 
hurt  with  the  imputation  of  BabM  Puusfa,  "  I  am  not 
esaotly  one  of  the  *  Meebashrdi  Kifadn,*  but  I  am  labcoing 
vndsEr  great  difficulties,  for  which  I  shall  be  very  thankful 
to  yon,  or  any  <me  else,  if  helped  out  of  them.  I  named 
a  few  of  them  to  Babbi  Doreeh-Emeth,  but  instead  of 
helping  me  out  of  the  labyrinth,  he  seems  to  hsTs  got  into 
it  himself.  J ost  one  or  two,  tor  example :  we  oonf ess  every 
day  the  worda,  'I  believe  in  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and 
sltbcHigh  He  delays,  still  I  believe  that  He  will  oome,*  eto. ; 
iriiilst  Hillel  says,  in  volume  Sanhedrin  xeriiL  2,  'There  is 
no  more  a  Messiah  for  Israel,'  etc  Again,  we  ocmless  that 
WiiriBh  wlU  come,  whilst  in  volume  *  Abodah  Zarah,*  ix. 
1,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Meemah  ma  to  come  4,000 
years  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  2,000  years  after 
the  giving  of  the  Law  I  or  to  put  it  in  the  exaot  words  : 
"Hie  world  was  to  exist  a  millennial  week :  2,000  yeara 
withont  the  I«w.  2,000  under  the  Iaw.  and  2,000  the  days 
of  Messiftli  I*  Or  have  I  need,  Babbi  Inrush,  to  remind 
yon  of  the  words  of  Bav,  in  volume  Sanhedrin  xovii.  2, 
'Oalu  oal  bskirin  *  (all  fixed  periods  for  the  ooming  of 
Messiah  are  past)  t  To  ssy  the  tnrih,  I  wondw  how  I  did 
not  see  it  long  ago,  and  strange  bow  others  can  get  over 
snch  paaaagea  without  e^wrienmng  these  diffloultles  I" 

"Well,**  ssid  Babbi  Farush  to  Babbi  Boresh-Emetb,  at 
whose  right  hand  he  waa  now  seated,  "and  do  yon,  like 
our  friend  there,  find  a  difficulty  in  those  passages  7" 

"Moat  certainly  I  do  1"  replied  Babbi  Doresh-Emeth, 
with  great  earnestness.    "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  like 
my  friend  at  my  left  hand,  that  every  inqnlrer  aHex  the 
trufii,  every  Jew  who  daily  repeats  his  creed,  every  Jew 
ifbom  heart  is  yearning  for  the  coming  of  Messish — ^yes, 
snry  one  who  is  reading  the  Qemarah  (Talmud},  must  ex- 
perienee  the  same  difllooltleB,   Hoe  I  look     the  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Babbi  Qelni-EnSim,  and  the  longer  I  look 
at  them  the  greater  appears  to  me  the  difficulty.  Whilst 
tUnking  about  the  saying  of  Hillel,  '  There  is  no  more  a 
Messiah  for  Israel,'  I  could  not  but  call  to  my  mind  that 
n^sterions  pieoe  in  'Maohzor  of  Tom  Ejppnr*  (Frayer- 
book  for  the  great  Day  of  Atonement).  *  Messiah  our  right- 
aonnuBs  has  turned  from  ns ;  we  are  dispersed,  and  there 
Is  none  to  justify  us ;  our  sins  and  y<^  of  our  transgreo- 
sitms  He  has  borne ;  and  He  was  wounded  for  our  trana- 
grcariwis ;  He  has  carried  upon  the  ahonlder  our  aini^  to 
find  forgiveness  for  our  iniquities.   By  His  stripes  we  are 
healed,*  eta   Here  I  mnat  confess,*'  continned  Babbi 
Doresh-Emeth,  looking  earnestly  at  his  guest,  *'I  feel 
quite  bewildered  I  why,  we  not  only  confess  here  that 
Messiah  woj  and  hat  hmtad  from  us,  bat  also  that  He  has 
beme  otor  lins ;  there  is  none  to  justify  us ;  ^  haa 


been  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  He  carried  upon  the 
shoulder  our  sins  to  find  fo^veness  fdr  our  iniqultiei^ 
etc.  I  It  strikes  me  now  very  forcibly  that  the  object  ot 
Messiah's  ooming  is  not  only  to  redeem  us  from  Galnth, 
eta,  as  Babbi  Dimi  tells  us  in  volume  Sanhedrin  o.  1 — to 
give  to  every  one  of  us  310  worlds ;  neither  is  His  object 
to  give  to  each  of  na  2,800  Gentile  servants,  as  Babln 
Besh-Lakish  tdla  us  in  volume  Shabetb  xxxiL  2,  but  to 
carry  upon  his  shoulders  our  sins  and  iniquities  1 " 

"Well,*'  said  Babbi  Pamah,  with  a  sarosstie  smileb  and 
in  a  tone  of  aelf-righteoiisnaas  and  aaU-asteem,  "  and  do 
yon,  Babbi  Dweah-Emeth,  take  ttut  piece  in  *Bboh«>r* 
Utenlly  ?  Do  such  men  as  we  need  a  Messiah  to  carry 
our  sins  upon  His  shonlderB,  or  to  procure  for  ns  the  favor 
of  God  ?  Why,  the  Gemarah  tells  ns,  in  volume  Sanhe- 
drin xa  1 :  *AU  Israd  have  a  portion  in  the  future  world,* 
and  how  much  more  Zadikim  (righteous)  like  ns  I  Tea. 
we  read  in  volume  Shabeth  cxix.  2,  that  'the  gates  of 
^oadise  will  be  fawned  for  one  who  responded 
Amen '  after  pn^cr,  and  how  muoh  more  tor  ns  who  spend 
day  and  night  in  the  atudy  of  tike  Talmud,  who  spend 
hours  in  prayera  and  weeks  in  fasting  f 

"Allow  me  to  ask  you,  Babbi  Parush,"  rejoined  now 
Babbi  Gelui-En&im,  who  silently  and  attentively  listened 
all  the  while  to  his  elder  colleagues,  "  if  it  is  as  you  stated, 
that  by  fasting  and  study  of  the  Talmud,  eta,  one  is  sura 
to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  why  did  Babbi  Jochanan 
Ben  Zaooai  cry  and  tremble  when  on  the  point  of  death, 
as  we  read  it  in  volnme  Beraohoth  xxviii.  1  ?  He  had 
surely  done  all  thati  and  he  had  reason  enough  to  x^oioa 
But  to  return  to  the  question  of  Messiah  and  the  object  ot 
His  ooming,  I  tiiink  we  had  better  refer  to  the  BiU&" 

"Most  oertainly."  replied  Babbi  Doresh-Emeth,  "that 
book  was  King  David's  lamp  and  wisdom  (blessed  be  his 
memory  I)  and  is  at  all  times  able  to  make  wise  the  simple. 
The  prophet  Amos  tells  us  in  chapter  iii.  7,  '  Sarely  the 
Lord  God  will  do  nothing,  but  revealeth  His  secret 
unto  His  servanta  the  prophets.'  and  tikoefore  we  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  to  the  Bible." 

"  Now  whilst  Babbi  Doresh-Emeth  was  speaking,"  con- 
tinued Babbi  Oelui-EnSim,  "  I  remembered  that  the  {oece 
he  quoted  was  the  exaot  wording  of  ttie  flfly-third  chapter 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah— «  chapter  whidi  all  our  wise  refer 
to  the  Messiah— and  that  the  same  was  predicted  by  Daniel, 
in  the  words :  'TeoareUi  Mashiaoh  veainlo'  (Me^iahsball 
be  out  oS,  but  not  for  Himself  ...  to  make  an  end  of 
sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness)." 

"Ah,"  replied  Babbi  Parush.  in  an  exdted  manner,  "  I 
fear  if  you  had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not 
found  my  riddla  I  fear  you  have  come  in  contact  with  a 
disciide  of  the  lUui  (the  oruoifled  One).  I  once  had  the 
misfOTtnne  of  meeting  a  missionary,  and  he  qnoted  tiissa 
very  chapters  to  prove  that  the  Naaarene  was  the  Meariaii. 
Ah,  well  might  Babbi  Elieser  (in  volume  Beraohoth  xxviii 
2)  advise  his  disciples  to  keep  away  their  chOdren  from  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  because  it  lei^  to  *  Minoth  *  (Otuist- 
ianity)." 

"  What  does  it  matter,*'  remarked  Babbi  Doreeh-Emetb. 
"  if  he  did  hear  it  from  a  disciple  of  the  Nazarene  t  The 
Oemarah  tells  ns :  *Beoeive  the  tmth  from  whatever 
souroe  it  oomea.*  But  aa  tlm  eraning  draws  to  a  alos^  I 
•  think  we  had  better  stop  here  till  a  future  time,  when  we 
I   will  continue  our  discussion,  if  the  Lord  spares  ua." 

When  the  rabbis  metagaio.  Babbi  Panuh— whose  pride 
i  had  been  wounded  by  the  parting  remark  of  Babbi  Doresh- 
i  Emeth,  viz.,  that  one  is  to  accept  the  tmth  by  whomaoever 
I  spoken,  and  who  in  the  interval,  having  thought  over  the 
I  sabiwX^  had  arrived  at  the  oonolnsifni  tlut  BiUiU  Oelui- 
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EniUin  must  hare  oome  in  contact  vith  a  follower  of  Christ 
—opened  the  oonyemtion  by  ironically  repeating  the 
qaestion  Babbi  Joehna  Ben  Lery  ia  said  (in  Tolame  San- 
bedrin  xoriii  1)  to  have  aaked  the  Prophet  Elijah :  "  When 
is  Hestiah  ooming  ?  and  for  whom  ?  for  Zadiokim  (right- 
eonfl)  or  for  Besh&im  (wicked)  ?"  And  then  tnming  with 
a  saroastio  smile  to  Babbi  Qelni-Enftim,  he  said:  "And 
have  yon  any  more  difflooltiee  on  your  mind  to  whioh 
some  disciple  of  the  Talni  called  yonr  attention." 

'*As  to  yonr  flntqnestion,"  replied  Babbi  Oelni-EnELim, 
in  a  Christian-like  spirit,  "  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet ;  and  I  shonld  therefore  suggest  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  of  whom  wo 
read  in  chapter  iz.»  that  when  he  wanted  to  know  the  end 
of  the  desolation,  he  inquired  in  the  books,  viz.,  in  the 
Bible ;  and  aooording  to  Amos  iiL  7,  to  whidk  onr  friend 
B*bbi  Doresh-Emeth  called  oar  attention  on  the  prerioas 


objeota  were  wanting  in  the  seoond  temple — tie.,  the  Ark 
with  the  propitiation  and  chembim,  the  fire  from  hesTen, 
the  Holy  Spirit  or  Spirit  of  prophecy,  the  Sheokinah,  and 
the  Urim  and  Thumim.  Now,  I  oannot  understand  how  a 
temple  without  the  presence  of  the  Sheokinab,  without  the 
Buaoh  Hakodeah  (Holy  Spirit),  without  Urim  and  Thu- 
mim, eta*  can  be  superior  to  one  that  had  all  those  f^orioos 
objects,  nnless  it  had  something  or  someone  to  substitute 
it  ?  Can  you  understand  it,  Babbi  Dorash-Emeth  ?  What 
is  a  temple  without  the  presence  of  the  Sheokinah  and 
without  the  Buach  Hakodeeh  ?  And  yet  the  prophet 
Haggai  tells  us  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  first. " 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot,"  replied  Babbi  Doresh-Emeth  ;  **  bnt 
I  most  honestly  confess,  I  have  never  studied  much  the 
Tanach  (Bible).  I  hare  all  my  lifetime  beliered  in  the 
doctrine  of  our  'Wise*  (volnme  Bavah  Metzich  xxxiiL  1). 
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oeewitn,  we  are  sure  to  find  in  it  an  answer,  if  a  Heesiali 
is  at  all  promised  by  Ood.  As  to  yonr  second  question,  I 
must  confess  I  have  a  great  many  difficnltles  on  my  mind, 
some  of  whioh  I  will  just  name  to  you." 

Here  Babbi  Qelni-En^m  took  the  Bible,  and  haring 
read  Haggai  ii  1-0,  oontinned— "  Now,  here  we  read  that 
the  datire  ^ofl  nations  was  to  coma  to  the  second  temple, 
and  that  the  glory  of  that  temple  was  to  be  grecder  than 
that  the  Jlrtt,  I  ask  you  as  an  honest  inquirer  after  the 
truth,  wherein  consisted  its  greatness  ?  Was  it  in  size  ? 
Certainly  not ;  for  we  read  in  the  same  chapter,  verse  8, 
that  to  those  who  saw  the  first  temple,  the  second  appeared 
nothinff.  Again,  in  Ezra  iii  12,  we  read  that '  many  of  the 
priests  and  LcTites  and  ohiefs  of  the  fathers,  who  were 
ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the  foun- 
dation of  this  (seoond)  hoose  was  laid  before  their  eyes, 
wept  with  a  loud  voice.'  Tea,  Babbi  Samuel  Bar  ^eh 
tell  US  (in  vobime  Tumah  xxi  2),  that  five  principal 


that  the  study  of  the  Qamarah  is  more  meritorious  than 
the  studies  of  the  Bible  or  the  Mishnah,  and  .thos  I  hare 
lived  aocordingly." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear,  Babbi  Doresh-Emeth,"  re- 
marked Babbi  Panuh,  with  great  ecstasy,  "  that  yon  spmd 
all  your  time  in  studying  the  Gemarah.  The  Bambam 
(Babbi  Moses  Mimonides — blessed  be  his  memory  1)  tells 
us  (TreatiBe  Talmud  Torah.  chapter  i)  that  as  long  only 
as  one  is  young  (literally,  little),  he  should  apply  ooe- 
third  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  one-third  to 
that  of  the  Mishuah,  and  another  to  that  of  the  Gemarah ; 
bnt  when  one  grows  older,  he  should  spend  all  his  time  at 
the  Cemarafa.  I  am  convinced  that  Babbi  Eliezer  spoke 
by  the  Boaoh  Hakodeah  when  he  said  the  Bible  leads  to 
Ifinoth.  In  the  Gemarah  we  easily  find  tiie  answer  to  all 
the  questions  Babbi  Qelni-Eoim  proposed.  There  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  Isaiah  liii.  refers  to  the  "  Messiah 
Ben  Joseph,"  or  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  the  Ooim  will 
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TcvDAX  I  was  so  weary,  and  I  lay 

In  that  delicious  state  ot  seml-watiii^. 

When  baby,  sitting  with  his  nurse  at  play. 

Cried  loud  for  "  Mamma  1"  all  his  toys  forsaking. 

1  was  so  weary,  and  I  needed  rest, 

And  signed  to  nurse  to  liear  him  from  the  place. 
Then,  sudden,  arose  and  caught  him  to  my  breast. 

And  kissed  his  rosebud  mouth,  his  cheeks,  his  faoe 

For.  swift  as  lightning  came  the  thought  to  me. 
With  pulsing  heart-throbs  and  a  mist  of  tears, 

Ot  days  inevitable  that  are  to  be, 

It  my  fair  darling  grows  to  manhood's  years ! 

Days  when  he  will  not  oall  for  "  Mamma,"  when 
The  world,  with  many  a  pleasure  and  bright  joy, 

Sball  tempt  him  forth  into  the  haunts  of  men,  ' 
And  I  shall  lose  the  first  place  with  my  boy  I 

Vhen  other  homes  and  loves  shall  give  delight, 

When  younger  smllee  and  voices  will  seem  beat. 
And  so  I  held  tiim  to  my  heart,  all  bright, 
forgetting  every  need  of  peace  and  reat. 


My  :  'Israel  wu  wonnded  tor  our  traiugreeuons,'  etc.; 
the  pMBage  in  Daniel  ix.  26,  Bashy  (Babbi  Solomon 
Tarohi)  tells  as  that  it  refers  to  King  Agrippa  ;  as  to  the 
paasage  in  Haggai,  are  told  (in  Tolome  Barah  Bathrah 
iii  1),  that  the  greatDess  of  the  second  temple  oonsisted  in 
the  doration  of  the  same— whilst  the  first  temple  existed 
only  four  hnndred  and  tea  years,  the  aeoond  existed  foai 
hondrod  and  twenty." 


"I  have  felt  rety  maoh  pained,  Babbi  Fanisb,"  r»> 
marked  now  Babbi  Geloi-EoBim,  in  a  very  earnest  tone, 
"to  hear  yon  speak  in  soch  an  iirevOTsnt  style  of  the 
Tan&ofa.  Ton  seem  to  hare  qoite  foi^tten  that  Ood  tells 
tis  (Deateronomy  xni.  18,  19  ;  Joshna  i.  8)  that  the  Bible 
should  not  deput  out  of  our  months ;  we  ahoold  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  eta,  and  that  yoa  attempt  to 
answer  my  diffionlties  in  the  Bible  with  sayings  of  onr  Wise. 
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Yon  see,  Isaiah  liii.  cannot  possibly  refer  to  ont  natioD, 
beoanse  in  veise  8  the  prophet  tells  as  :  *  For  Ou  trcmagtn- 
tion  qf  My  people  vm  Be  ttrUiken*;  ip  verses  5  and  6  he 
says :  '  He  was  voonded  for  our  transgressions.  Be  vas. 
braised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  ohastis^neat  of  our  peat* 
vas  upon  Him ;  and  vith  Bis  stripes  ve  are  healed.  All 
we  '—the  prophet  inoladed — '  like  aheep  have  gone  astray ; 
w  han  tamed  erery  one  to  his  own  vay ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniqai^  qTw  UnlesB  ve  shot 
oar  ^ea^  we  oukoot  help  weiiig  that  tho  mflforer  qkAoi  of 
is  not  our  RaMon,  but  soou  ooe /or  our  noMon.** 

BabU  Paniah,  cMnsdoaa  of  the  force  of  Babbi  Qelai- 
En&im'fl  a^ioment,  lost  patienoe,  and  tnming  to  Babbi 
Boresh-Emeth,  said  in  a  somewhat  angry  voice,  "  You  hear 
Babbi  Gelni-Enaim  is  contradicting  the  teachings  of  onr 
Wise  I  and  Babbi  Ohizdeh  (in  volnme  Sanhedrin  ex.  1) 
says  that '  he  who  disputes  with  hia  teacher,  is  aa  if  he 
did  it  with  the  Sheokinah.'  I  am  sure  that  Babbi  Gelni- 
EoSim  is  poaaesaed  of  a  Baaoh-Miaoth  (a  Christian  apirit). 
I  adTise  yon  to  have  no  dealings  with  htm.  BabU  Jooh- 
auan  warns  us  Mpeoially  against  a  Jewbh  I^^oniean  (ibid., 
xxxTia  a)."* 

"I  follow  Babbi  Ben  Zomah's  adTioe,"  replied  Babbi 
Doreah-Emeth ;  "  I  am  willing  to  learn  of  every  one ;  bat 
as  to  Babbi  Geloi-En^m  preferring  the  Bible  to  the 
Qemarah,  in  my  opinion  he  is  qnite  right  in  d<dng  sa 
Babbi  Siioloeh  tells  as  (volume  Sanhedrin  xxix.  1)  that  wa 
are  to  [owter  the  teaohinga  of  the  teacher  to  those  of  his 
disoi|deb  and  aozely  in  this  oaao  the  Tana^  ia  the  teaehsr. 
But  as  Babbi  Qelai-EnKim  waa  only  {nopoahig  qaestions 
till  now,  I  should  like  to  hear  bis  opinion  on  this  point** 

Eaeouraged  by  the  last  remarks  of  Babbi  Doresh-Emeth, 
B ibbi  Oelni-Euaim,  pointing  to  bis  Bible,  said,  "Having 
tUe  authorify  of  this  teacher,  my  opinion  is,  that  Messiah 
must  have  oome  daring  the  existence  of  the  second  templew 
The  following  are  only  a  few  of  my  reasons  for  believing 
it :  In  Genesis  xlix.  onr  father  Jaoob  tells  us  :  '  The 
Boeptre  ahall  not  depart  from  Judab,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  fee^  until  Shiloh  oome.*  Yoa  know  aa  well 
as  I  do  that  by  *Slul(A'  thaUeaaiah  is  meanty  and  this  is 
aoknowledged  In  the  Gouuah  as  well  as  bj  the  greatest  of 
onr  nation.  Now,  this  *8hiloh,*  or  Meaihh,  was  to  oome 
whilst  Judah  was  a  distinct  tribe,  having  ita  genealogies, 
lawgivers,  magistrates,  etc. ;  and  as  it  is  now  more  than  eight- 
een hundred  yeara  sinoe  Judah  has  lost  all  that;  conse- 
quently Messiah  mast  have  come  already.  Again,  through 
the  pn^het  Malaohi  iii  1,  Ood  teUana:  'Behold,  Iwill 
send  My  messenger,  and  he  ahall  prepuo  the  way  befon 
Me  :  and  the  Lord,  whmn  ye  seel^  ttoB  tw&im^  ooais  to 
£m  lempte^  nea,  the  messenger  of  tiie  oovenanti  whom  ye 
delight  in :  behold,  ha  shall  coma,  aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 
That  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  is  the  same  with 
Jehovah,  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  of  oar  natitm. 
This  also  explains  the  prophecy  of  Haggai :  the  glory  of  the 
second  temple  was  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  because  in 
it  appeared  the  desire  of  all  nations-vis.,  the  Messiah, 
unto  whom,  according  to  oar  lather  Jaoob's  prophecy,  all 
peoples  were  to  gather." 

Hare  Babbi  Pamsh  mj  angrily  said  to  Babbi  Oeloi 
Eniiim.  "Ton  had  batter  aay  straight  oat  that  yon  beUava 
the  Talni  was  tba  ICeaalah,  beoanaa  Ha  appeued  at  that 
period,  and  baoanaa  onto  Him  all  the  naiiona  gather,  etc.'* 

"Yes,  I  do  beUava  so,"  replied  Babbi  Oelai-Enaim, 
earnestly  and  emphatioaUy  ;  *<  by  reading  the  Bible,  I  can- 
not but  believe  iL" 

Babbi  Farash's  anger  having  here  reached  its  olimax. 

*  In  the  ei^^  Xplenreaa,"  eveiy  one  irtio  quflstKoa  the  1U- 
muateal  tsaehlBn  ia  included.  ■ 


he  ottered  tha  awlol  anathema,  *'  Yemaoh  sbemoeh  vestd^ 
rooh'*^  (Thy  name  and  memory  ba  blotted  out  1).  and  than 
taming  to  Babbi  Doreah-Emeth,  aaid,  *'I  cannot  stay 
hare  any  longer;  the  Gemarah  t^os  'that  it  is  not  law- 
fal  to  look  in  the  face  of  a  wiokad  ona^***  and  wiUi  theae 
words  he  auddenly  left  theoL 

"Ahr  remarked  Babbi  Doresh-Emath,  when  BabU 
Paruahleft,  "oorlrland  BabMFsmah  has  muohneedof 
learning  from  Babbi  Hillel'a  patlanoa  and  hnmilily.  As 
f w  msb  I  ahall  now  make  it  a  matter  of  oonaoianoe  to  ata^f 
tha  BiUa  mora  doeely,  wiOi  spedal  laferenoe  to  ttk 
question.** 

"IMy,**  replied  Babbi  Gelni-Enitim,  "we  have  only 
one  short  life  here,  or  to  say  with  Babbi  Tarfon  (Abotb, 
chapter  it ),  'the  day  ia  abort  and  the  labor  much,'  and 
we  can  never  spend  too  maoh  time  in  atudyiog  this  im- 
portant question.  Let  us  pray  with  David :  *  Open  Thoo 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  lliy 
Uw,'  and  tha  Lord  will  certainly  reveal  HimaeU  onto  vs.** 

XEANIKO  OF  THB  NAlCSa. 

Pasush  .......  Phatisea. 

DoBBSH-EKsra  ....  Hearoher  after  troth. 

Oklui-Xkuh  ...*..  One  havlDg  his  eyes  opea. 


OLD  FORT  TICONDEROGA. 

AmtmOA  has  not  its  mined  castles  od  every  bestHag 
rocfc  that  towers  above  the  watoi  of  its  lovafy  rivant  snd 
thus  cannot  invest  those  streams  with  all  the  fisaiMliflns 
of  legendary  lore,  of  warilka  strife,  and  the  draam  of  fiir 
women  and  gallant  men.  Yet  th«a  are  a  few  spots  whata 
raina  of  byg<me  days,  rich  in  associations  of  ohivalroos 
bravery,  stand  hoaiy  in  the  brigbt  glare  of  the  son,  robed 
in  the  drapery  that  nature  so  kindly  throws  with  beautify- 
ing hand  over  the  wreck  cansed  by  human  passion.  Nc 
ruin,  perhaps,  is  in  this  view  more  charming  than  dd 
Fort  Tioonderoga,  posted  like  a  sentinel  between  lake 
Ohamplain  and  the  para,  clear  sheet  which  aluU  perpetoala 
the  memory  of  the  Hanoverian  kings,  but  which  its  tot 
French  explorer,  full  of  the  poetic  imagery  of  bis  faitb, 
named  tha  Lalm  of  the  Bleaaed  Sacrament  Tlie  n«aeb, 
when  the  struggle  for  snpremaoy  in  North  America  came 
to  a  decisive  issue,  commenoed  a  fortification  here  in  176B, 
and  aa  the  tinkling  sound  of  the  waterfall  called  up  the 
memory  of  the  oariUon,  or  chimes,  in  the  cathedrals  of 
their  own  land,  they  named  tbls  advanced  work  Fort 
OariUon.  Around  this  for  years  the  straggle  went  on. 
The  gay  banner  of  France  floated  proudly  to  tha  winds  as 
Dieakan  marched  oat  with  hia  fbroes,  destinad  to  erwh  tha 
ftwca  nndar  Johnson  and  I^ymsn ;  and  tt  droc^ed  ss  lha 
shattered,  eommandedess  host  oama  back  in  sad  hasia 
Things  looked  brighter  when  tba  dashing  Montoabn  lad  a 
new  boat  forth  to  conquer  at  Fort  William  Henry ;  and 
eUted  by  thia  triumph,  old  Fort  OariUon  bade  deflanes  to 
Abererombi^  and  sent  his  bravest  troops  staggering  back; 
with  their  brave  young  leader  Howe  dead  in  th^  fatthfol 
arms.  On  the  80th  of  July,  1769,  the  French,  da^aiiiag 
of  holding  out  againat  Amherst,  low«ed  the  snowy 
and  diamantliog  Fort  OariUon,  abandoned  it  fur  ever. 

En^^and  xeatored  it,  no  longer  as  a  frontier  pos^  bntaa 
a  oonvanient  atronghtdd  near  oolonies  Hut  begsn  to  ba 
mutinooa.  On  the  10th  of  May.  1770,  as  we  aU  know, 
Ethan  Allan  surprised  the  fort  and  osptured  aU  the  iRa> 
oiouB  military  stores  for  the  Oontinental  cause.  On  the  4tb 
of  July,  1777,  the  Americans,  after  two  years'  oooopatkni. 
found  Bnrgoyne*s  batteries  on  Mount  Defiance  command- 
ing thdr  poaition,  and  th^  too  abandoned  ii  linoohi 
made  a  gaUant  affiirt  to  jwtrlflTatbedagciad  pliDliheStiii 
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■Bcl  Stripw  igun,  bat  ha  fuM.   Hun,  when  Bargojne,  | 
who  hMd  passed     H  fall  of  hope  and  ■angaiiie  ot  fhMoo- 
oflas  that  -was  to  attend  his  weU^appointed  army,  laid  down 
his  atms  in  bitter  discom&tnre  at  Saratoga^  the  garrison 
of  Fort  l^nderoga  dismantled  the  fort  and  retreated. 

At  times  then  wore  brief  ooenpations  of  the  spot,  bnt 
with  the  war  the  fort,  held  anooeadTely  bj  Franoe,  Eng- 
land and  Amerioa,  fell  to  rains  and  orambled  to  decaj. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

Ebaus  TBoraflB  vas  the  son  of  a  Swedish  olergjman 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Tegn^r,  after  his  native  Til- 
lage ot  Tegiu!tij,  He  was  bom  at  Eirkemd,  Wermland, 
Norember,  18th,  1782.  After  gradnating  in  1802  from  the 
Unircni^  of  Iiond,  he  became  teaoher  of  aasthetice,  and 
in  1812  professor  of  Ovsek.  In  1818  he  took  his  degree  of 
Dootor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1824  he  became  Bishop  of 
Wezio.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  on  November 
2<1,  1846.  He  will  be  prinoipsllj  remembered  hj  his 
three  great  poems,  "Nattvazds  Baraen  "  (The  Children  of 
the  Lord's  Sapper),  1820 ;  •*  Axel,"  1821 ;  and  "  Frithiof's 
Saga,"  1826. 

The  first  of  theee  three  poems  has  been  verjr  beantifollj 
translated  bj  Ziongfellow,  in  1841,  whioh  tnnslatiim  was 
z^arded  by  Tegnfo  as  tiie  beat  made  of  thiU  poem. 
Longtenoir's  tnuudaUon  is  in  English  hezameten,  a  metre 
which  this  poet  Is  fond  of,  and  in  whieh  to  oar  thinking 
he  has  been  more  snooesafid  than  any  other  English  poet 

The  poem  opens  by  describing  the  village  church  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  The  aged  Teaoher,  as  the  priest  or 
minister  is  oalled,  oonduots  the  service  and  aStex  the  ring- 
ing and  isayer  oomas  his  diaoonrse : 

"  Then  when  aU  was  flntehed  the  Teaoher  re-entered 
tha  ehaneel. 
Followed  Qtsreln  ^  the  yoang.** 

Now  lie  qneations  them  in  the  oateohism,  and  talka  to 
them  aameatly  and  kindly  eonoerning  the  great  mystery 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Then  oomes  the  scene  whioh  is 
shown  in  the  picture  on  page  884,  which  waa  drawn  by 
Erwin  Oeihme  in  espeolal  Ulnstration  of  tids  poem : 

Weeping  he  apake  in  these  words;  and  now  at  the  beck  of  the 
old  man 

Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreeth  ronnd  the  altar's  en- 
elosore. 

Kneeling  he  read  them  the  prayers  of  the  eonseoiation,  and  softly 
With  falm  the  children  read ;  at  the  oloee,  with  tremnlous  aocents, 
Asked  he  the  peaee  ot  Heaven,  a  beaedlotlon  npim  them« 
Now  flhonld  have  ended  hie  task  tax  the  day;  the  lidlowing 

Banday 

ITsfi  tor  the  young  appointed  to  est  of  the  Lord's  holy  Snpper. 
Sudden,  as  stmok  from  the  olonds,  stood  the  Teaoher  slten*^, 
and  laid  Ua 

Head  Ok  hto  forehead,  and  oast  his  Io<du  upward;  uhlle  thoughts 
high  and  holy 

new  through  ttw  midst  ot  hla  sonl,  and  bis  ^es  glaneed  with 

wonderful  brltfitness. 
"On  the  next  Snnd^,  irtio  knowal  perhapa  I  shall  rest  In  the 

graveyard  I 

Some  one  periiapa  of  yourselves,  a  Illy  broken  untimely, 
Bow  down  his  head  to  the  earth ;  why  delay  1 7  the  hour  ts 
accomplished. 

Warm  is  the  heart;— I  wllll  tor  to-day  grows  the  harvest  ot 
heaven. 

What  I  began  aooompllsh  I  now;  what  fafling  therein  la 
I.  the  old  man,  will  answer  to  Ood  and  the  reverend  tether, 
me  only,  ye  oblldren,  ye  denlaens  new-ooma  In  heaven, 
ready tUa  di^to  eat  <tf  the  bread  ol  Atonement? 
^at  It  denoteth,  that  know  ye  foil  well,  Z  have  told  It  yon 
often. 

Of  the  aew  oorenant  symbol  It  Is,  of  Atonsmeat  a  tokui. 


BtabUsbed  between  earth  sad  heaven.  Ibn  by  bis  sbis  aai 
transgressions 

Far  has  wandered  from  God,  from  his  essenofc  Twas  in  the 
beginning 

Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  be  fell,  and  it  hangs  Its  crown 
Cer  the 

Fall  to  this  day;  In  the  Thought  is  the  FaU;  in  the  Heart  the 
Atonemeni 

Infloite  Is  the  faU,— the  Atonement  Infinite  likewise. 
Seel  behind  ms^  as  tar  as  the  old  man  remembers,  and  forward. 
Far  as  Hope  in  her  flight  can  reach  with  her  wearied  pinions. 
Sin  and  Atonement  incessant  go  through  the  lifetime  ol  mortals. 
Sin  Is  brought  forth  full-grown;  bnt  Atonement  rie^  hi  our 
bosoms 

Btlll  ss  the  eradled  babe;  and  dreams  ot  hsaven  and  of  angels. 
Cannot  awake  to  sensation;  is  like  the  tones  in  the  harp's 
strings. 

Spirits  impriKued,  that  wait  evermore  Uie  deliverer's  linger. 
Thwefor^  ye  chUdren  beloved,  descended  the  Frinos  of  Atone- 
ment, 

Woke  the  slumberer  trom  sleep,  and  ahe  atanda  now  wtOi  ^ea 
aU  resplendent. 

Bright  aa  the  vaolt  of  the  sky.  and  balQee  with  Bta  and  o'er- 
ennes  her. 

Downward  to  earth  he  came,  and,  transfigured,  thence  reaseended. 
Not  from  the  heart  In  UkewUe,  for  there  he  stlU  Uvea  In  the 
Spirit, 

Lovee  and  atones  evermore.  So  lonp  as  Time  Is,  is  Atonement. 
Therefore  with  reverenoe  take  this  day  her  visible  token. 
Tokens  are  dead  it  the  things  live  not.  The  light  everlasting 
Unto  the  blind  Is  not,  but  is  bom  of  the  eye  that  has  vision. 
Neither  in  bread  nor  In  wine,  but  in  the  heart  that  Is  hallowed 
Lleth  forgiveness  enshrined;  the  lnt«ntlon  alone  of  amendment 
Fmlta  ol  the  earth  ennobles  to  heavenly  things,  and  removes  all 
Sfai  ud  the  gnetdim  of  sin.  Only  Love  with  his  arms  wide 
extended. 

Penitence  weeping  sad  inaylng;  the  Wm  that  Is  tried,  and  vhoss 
gold  Hows 

Purified  forth  bom  (he  flames;  In  a  word,  manUnd  Atone- 
ment 

Breaketh  Atonement's  bread,  and  drlnketh  Atonemrat's  wine-cup. 
But  he  who  eometh  up  hither,  unworthy,  vrlth  hale  In  his  bosom. 
Boofflng  at  men  and  at  Ood,  is  gnUty  of  Christ's  tdessed  body. 
And  the  Bedeemer's  blood  I  To  hlms^  he  eateth  and  drinketh 
Death  and  doom!  And  from  this,  preswrve  us,  thou  heavenly 
Fatherl 

Are  ye  ready,  ye  ehndrea,  to  eat  of  the  breed  ot  Atonement  7" 
T)ius  wiOi  emotion  ha  ssked,  and  ti^ether  answved  the  obtldreD, 
"Tear  wtth  deep  aobs  interrupted.  Then  read  he  the  due 
snpplioatlons. 

Bead  the  Form  of  Oommimloo,  and  In  chimed  the  organ  and 
anthem : 

"  0  Holy  Lamb  ot  Ood,  who  takeat  away  our  transgressions. 
Hear  us  I  give  us  thy  peace  1  have  merey,  have  mercy  upon  us  r 
Th*  old  man,  wtth  trembling  hand,  and  heavenly  pearls  on  his 
eyelids. 

Filled  now  the  ehslloe  and  paten,  and  dealt  round  the  mysHoal 
symbols. 

0,  then  seemed  It  to  me  as  If  Ood,  with  the  broad  eye  of  middi^, 
Clearer  looked  In  at  the  windows,  and  alt  the  tress  la  .the 
ehnrehyard 

Bowed  down  th^  summits  of  green,  and  the  grass  on  Oie 

graves  'gan  to  sMver. 
But  In  the  children  (I  noted  it  well;  I  knew  It)  there  ran  a 
Tremor  of  holy  rapture  along  through  their  loe-cold  members. 
Booked  like  an  altar  before  them,  there  stood  the  green  earth, 

and  above  It 

Heaven  opened  Itself,  as  of  old  before  Stephen;  they  saw  there 
Badiant  in  glory  the  Father,  and  on  his  right  hand  the  Bedeemer, 
Under  them  hear  they  the  olang  ot  harpstrlngs,  and  angels 

from  gold  clouds 
Beokon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  fan  wtth  their  pinions  ot 

purple. 

Closed  waa  the  Teacher's  task,  and  with  heaven  in  thrtr  hearts 
and  their  faces. 

Up  rose  the  ohUdrea  aU,  and  each  bowed  him,  weeping  tall 
sorely. 

Downward  to  klsa  that  reverend  band,  bnt  all  of  them  pressed  ha 
If oved  to  hla  bosMU,  and  laid,  with  a  prsyer,  hla  handa  full  ot 
blessings. 

Mow  im  the  h<dy  breast,  and  now  on  the  Inaoeent  tresses. 
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Ohaptkb  XXXm.— Pathncs  Tbub. 
Tkbt  leldom  had  so  exciting  an  event  occurred  to  en- 
liven the  nsnallj  sleepy  aspect  of  Stenhnnt,  as  that  of  a 
flj^  or,  to  speak  moze  aconrately,  an  alarm  of  fire,  at  its 
prindpal  hotel  There  was  an  unaootutomed  stir  throogb- 
oat  the  little  town,  a  stir  of  which  even  Rachel  Broome,  in 
the  tranqnillitj  of  the  Church  Hoose,  was  oognizant  She 
smiled  to  herself  to.  see  one  and  another  of  the  neighbors, 
who  at  that  honr  ware,  as  a  role^  emplojed  in  hoosehold 
mattexa,  hnrrjing  past  her  door  in  order  to  inquire  par- 
ticolats  of  those  whose 
homes  lay  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  the  oatsatro- 
pbe^  or  to  compare  with 
others  the  varying  ao- 
ooonts  that  had  been 
reoeiTBd.  By  -  and  -  by 
Baohel  began  to  wonder 
U»t  Lettice  did  not 
come  to  her,  which  from 
old  habit  was  snre  to 
be  the  case  whenever 
aoy  thing  ont  of  the  way 
bsd  happened.  David 
had  gone  out  early  and 
had  not  returned.  Fitz, 
pending  any  farther  de- 
dsion  with  regard  to  his 
edocstion,  was  reaping 
what  he  undoubtedly 
oonaideTed  a  snbstantiAl 
advantage  from  the  de- 
daratiou  of  hia  parent- 
age, inasmuoh  as  he  was 
neither  sent  to  aohool 
that  motniag,  nor  ex- 
pected to  clean  the 
^luves  and  shoes  under 
Abigail's  snperviaion. 
True,  there  was  a  coun- 
terbalancing disadvaa- 
lage  in  the  partioularity 
with  whioh  Baohel  in- 
sisted upon  "manners," 
which  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  assumed  even 
more  than  their  usoal 
uaportuce  in  her  eyes  : 
and  it  was  depressing  to 
see  his  "  mammy  "  so 


down-hearted  and  shedding  so  many  tears,  while  to 
be  desired  to  address  her  for  the  future  as  "aunt" 
VBs  confusing,  and  disarranged  his  ideas  sadly.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  Fitz  was  in  an  equable  frame  of  mind 
thU  mqrning,  finding  his  delight  in  nothing  more  mis- 
cliievous  than  in  giving  Munohaaaen-Uke  aoooonta  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night  to  whoever  was  deluded 
enough  to  stop  as  they  went  by  and  listen  to  him.  Abby, 
who  on  former  oocasions,  when  the  imagination  of  Fits 
proved  too  much  for  his  veracity,  had  been  acoostomed  to 
alanoe  him  at  onoe  with  an  abrupt  "  None  of  your  tara- 
mSlm  for  me,"  a  form  of  implying  doubt  of  bis  word 
tott  she  considered  more  suitable  than  plainer  speaking— 
Vou  X.  No.  4.-25, 


Abby  now  only  remarked  from  time  to  time,  "  I  think  yon 
are  mistaken,  Ifaater  Fitznorman  " —  words  that  never 
failed  to  elioit  peals  of  laughter  from  the  urchin,  whose 
old  cry,  "Pm  vrioked  I"  seemed  as  tiiough  it  were  to  be 
entirely  displaced  by  that  of,  "I  know  who  I  am,  I  do  1  I 
know  who  I  am  I"  as  his  old  antics  were  redoubled  with- 
out fear  now  of  provoking  Abigail's  indignation. 

As  the  hours  wore  on,  and  Lettice  failed  to  appear  at  the 
Chnroh  Honae^  Baohel  made  up  her  mind  that  half  the 
goeaip-IoviDg  folk  who  passed  her  door  were  bound  for 

the  Arnolds',  who  ne-^ 
oessarily,  sinoe  they 
lived  opposite  the  hotel, 
and  were  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  its  owner, 
would  be  great  authori- 
ties with  regard  to  the 
fire,  its  origin  and  every 
other  {Moticular.  This 
suppoaition  was  so  far 
correct  that  numberless 
calls  were  that  morning 
paid  to  the  house  next 
the  shop  in  the  High 
Street,  so  many  calls 
that  Mrs.  Arnold 
thought  it  only  right 
to  put  on  her  smartest 
oap,  and  Lettice  had 
frequent  intervals  of 
relief  from  listening  to 
her  mother's  angry  re- 
proaches. 

The  relief  was  not 
great,  however,  for  so 
incensed  was  Mra.  Ar- 
nold at  having  no  more 
interesting  news  with 
whioh  to  regale  her  visi- 
tors than  aocounts  of 
the .  fire  at  the  Grown, 
that  after  each  fresh  in- 
flux she  attacked  Lettice 
only  the  more  angrily, 
reproaching  her  with 
the  disappointment  of 
I  her  mother's  dearest 
wishes,  and  with  throw- 
ing away  her  best 
chance  in  life. 
The  girl's  *'  most  sweet  patienoe,"  as  David  Broome  had 
onoe  called  it,  was  sorely  tried,  and  although  the  soft 
answer  that  tnmeth  away  wrath  was  ever  on  her  tongue, 
there  was  a  trembling  of  the  lipe  and  a  pleading  look  in 
the  eyes  that  might  have  touched  a  heart  less  worldly  than 
Mrs.  Arnold's.  As  it  was,  her  mother  really  believed  she 
was  scolding  Lettice  for  her  own  good.  It  might  not  be 
too  late.  Th9  girl  might  have  another  chance,  and  must 
be  made  to  feel  what  nhe  had  done,  so  that  she  might  not 
be  guilty  of  the  same  foUy  a  second  time. 

Lettioe  had  made  her  escape  from  the  up- stairs  sitting- 
room  in  whioh  visitors  were  reoeived,  and  had  retreated  to  a 
small  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  a  room  John  need  as 
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am  offio^  and  wheza  all  the  neat  arrangements  of  books 
and  lexers  were  Lottioa's  own,  and  amongst  which  she 
was  aa  muoh  at  home  as  her  ddet  brotiier  hlmsall  To 
this  XDom  ahe  had  retreated  on  the  entraaoe  of  a  whole 
party  of  gossips,  and  here  she  was  ooonpying  henelf  with 
some  pretense  of  overlooking  the  aoooaots,  and  adding  ap 
a  long  oolamn  of  John's  crabbed  fignres,  when  a  Tisitor 
came  who  had  no  intention  of  seeing  her  mother  onlj. 

It  was  no  other  than  George  Mason.  Lettice  rather 
hailed  the  sight  of  his  friendlj  face,  and  admitted  him 
readily  into  her  refuge,  little  thinking  for  what  purpose 
he  had  sought'  her,  or  that  her  troables  for  that  day  were 
not  yet  orer. 

"So  yon  hare  got  here  to  be  oat  of  it  aU ;  ma  there 
ever  soeh  a  daok  of  women's  tongnes  t"  said  George, 
after  they  had  shaken  hands. 

"Yon  have  giren  them  something  to  olaok  aboat  this 
time ;  yon  can't  wonder  that  ereryone  Is  interested  in  a 
fire  at  the  Grown." 

"There  va$  no  fire." 

*'Toa  should  be  very  glad  of  it  I  don't  think  I  shall 
erer  forget  how  frightened  I  was  when  the  engine  oame 
tearing  down  the  street  I  never  remember  a  flte  in  Stoi* 
hnrsi  beforeb" 

"  Z  tell  yon  thne  was  none ;  and  I  did  not  oome  "bare  to 
talk  abont  it  if  there  was.*' 

"What  did  yon  oome  to  talk  abont f  asked  Lettice, 
langhing. 

George  set  his  hat  down  npon  the  little  taUe  all  strewed 
with  John's  papers. 

"Look  here/'  he  said,  "I  oame  to  talk— wU  yon  oome 
over  there,  Lettioe  T* 

*'  Over  to  the  inn  ?"  she  asked,  sorpxised ;  "  why.  I  have 
been  there  all  the  morning." 

"  I  know  you  have.  That  is  exactly  the  point ;  that  is 
ezaotly  why  I  am  here  to>day.   Jort  VMm  to  me." 

Having  asked  her  to  listen,  Q«a^  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  say,  for  he  remained  quite  silent  nntil  she 
touched  him  softly  on  the  arm  to  recall  his  wandtting 
attention. 

"If  yon  have  anything  to  say,  say  it,**  she  said,  still 
halt  langhing,  "  for  those  people  np-otaixs  wHI  be  gone 
very  soon,  and  then  mother  will  oome  hen  aftw  mcu  I 
would  go  to  the  Grown  again,  or  anywhere  else,  if  I  thought 
it  wonld  not  vn  her,  bat  she  ^  a  littio  vexed  to-d^r* 
and  it  is  better  1  shoold  not  be  missiag  if  she  oomsa 
for  me." 

"  m  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Oeoxge ;  "  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  say  what  I  oame  to  say.  It  muddles  a  man's  ideas  to 
find  of  a  sudden  that  a  girl  he  has  watched  grow  up  if 
grown  np,  and  that  his  feeling  for  her  is  ohanged." 

"  I  hope  your  feding  for  me  is  not  what  yon  mean ; 
I  hope  tiut  it  is  not  ohanged,"  said  Lettioe,  atiU  nnsns* 
peoting. 

Instead  of  at  onoo  replying,  Oeoxge  lotted  ronnd  tiie 
room  in  which  they  were, 

"I  Qsed  to  oome  here  to  sea  yoor  father,"  he  said,  then  ; 
"  do  you  know,  Lettioe^  ho  <moe  told  me  to  take  care  of 

you  ?" 

"Dear  father  t"  she  aaid. 

"It  was  just  before  he  was  taken  iU.  'They  are  a 
rough  lot,'  he  said — and  they  are  a  rongh  lot  Lettic^  yon 
can'tdmy  it— *  maybe  they'll  shove  my  little  girl  to  the 
wall  amongst  th«n ;  U  over  yon  oan  do  anght  for  her,  or 
take  osre  of  her  in  any  mj,  I  think  yon  will,  Oeorge.' 
That* 8  what  he  said  to  me  in  this  very  room." 

"  Do  yon  fanoy  ttte  time  has  oome,  and  that  I  want  tak- 
ing oaieol  now?**  she  asked,  a  little  sadly. 

"WeU,  I  do,  that's  the  fact   I  know  Hr.  Bogexs  fa 


gone,  you  see ;  and  I  know  what  he  oame  for  ;  and  I  know 
pret^  well  how  your  mother  takes  it** 

A  shade  of  displeasure  like  a  oold  wind,  passed  one 
Lsttiee.  Was  George  Mason  going  to  presoms  so  br  as 
to  speak  to  her  of  Ur.  Bogom  and  her  dednon  in  that 
matter  submitted  to  her  in  the  ^own  gardens  T  Theneit 
words  she  heard  dispelled  this  idea. 

"I  <io  want  to  take  care  of  you,*'  the  poor  fellow  began 
earnestly,  "and  when  I  asked  yon  to  oome  over  there,  I 
meant  would  yon  oome  over  for  good  and  all  7  Woald 
yon  be  my  wife,  Lettioe,  and  let  me  do  as  yoor  father  bid 
me  for  the  rest  of  your  life  ?  It  wonld  be  good  care  I'd 
take  of  you,  dear." 

"Oh,  Qaijxgo  1  not  yon  too  r  exclaimed  Lettioe  in  d» 
first  moment  of  hat  snrprised  disoomfltnra 

"Yes,  me  too.  Why  not  ?  Do  yon  tiiink  it  is  onlj 
strangers  who  oome  down  anumgat  ns  from  their  flneLmidai 
houses— do  you  think  it  is  only  they  who  [have  eyes  in 
their  heads  I  ISt.  Rogers  is  gone,  and  because  he  is  gone, 
I  know  very  well  what  answer  he  got  But  while  ym 
were  walking  up  and  down  under  my  very  eyes,  it  oenc 
strnok  yoa  what  I  was  feeling  all  the  time,  I  tiiat  had  seen 
yon  grow  up,  and  loved  yon  ever  so  mnch  better  than  he 
oonid  da  I  nevu  want  to  go  throngh  sooh  an  hour  again 
in  life.  Snspeose  1  why  the  suspense  over  night  aa  to 
whether  the  Grown  was  to  be  bnmt  over  my  head  or  cot 
was  nothing  to  it  The  Grown  is  not  burnt. and  7°^ 
know  it  would  console  your  mother  if  yon  would  be  tta 
mistress.  ** 

"It  would  do  that^  of  ooune." 

"  Then  why  not  come  ?"  oried  Geo^ce,  eagerly. 

"Am  I  to  marry  only  to  please  my  motiier  7"  said  Lat* 
tioe,  gently ;  "indeed,  I  should  not  like  to  do  that  i»r 
would  yon  like  it  dther.  I  should  make  a  bad  hoiMi 
for  an  hotel  each  aa  the  Grown.  I  should  be  frigfatMsd 
at  all  liie  fine  peqplflL  I  ooold  never  manege  as  Wm 
Mellordoes."  ' 

"We  conld  keep  Miss  Mellor,   Yon  should  have  no-  I 
thing  to  do  bttt  amnse  yonzaelf  and  let  me  take  care  d  j 
you.   Yea,  I  don't  see  anytUiv  in  the  wwld  to  prevent 
onr  keeping  Miss  Mdlor." 

"N*w,  you  are  cruel,"  aaid  Lettioe  with  a  faint  snikh 
"  thongh  that  Miss  Mellor  dionld  remain  at  the  Grown  ii 
jost  what  I  advise," 

"Do  xkot  givo  me  any  move  nsteriy  advioe ;  ita 
sako  don't  do  that  again,"  George  oried ;  "yoo  mmed 
yoorseilf  yo«r  mother  woidd  like  yon  to  be  my  wife^  and 
tiiat  she  is  vexed  now." 

"  She  win  be  mere  than  aver  vexed.  Oh,  George,  pn^ 
never  tell  her  I  Yoa  have  alwaya  been  good  to  me.  Things 
eannot  be  as  yon  wish,  but  pray,  pray  let  all  this  ranain  a 
seerat  between  ns." 

"Ton  shall  get  In  no  new  scrape  on  my  aooouDt" 
Geo^  (^mily  ;  "make  yonr  mind  eai^  abont  that,  I 
will  taU  no  tales," 

The  warm  thanks  of  Lettioe  did  not  otmsole  Urn  vatf 
much,  though  by-and-by  he  seemed  to  take  an  odd  pleis- 
ore  in  there  being  a  secret  understanding  between  them. 
When  the  loud  voioe  of  Mrs.  Arnold  was  beard  calling  for 
her  daughter,  and  George,  who  had  avoided  the  elder  Uij 
on  his  entrance  into  the  honse,  was  obliged  to  go  upHrtain 
to  the  parlor  and  make  his  bow,  Lettioe  oould  not  hot  ba 
amused  at  the  tel^^Bphlo  signs  to  her  that  she  need  not 
fear,  and  that  he  wonld  keep  his  own  oonnseL  Heartily 
story  for  her  aid  friend  fhongb  she  ms,  Lettioe  had  not 
much  fear  for  him,  and  very  littio  donbt  thst  flie  lady 
managerees  would  have  her  own  way  in  the  end.  Oaoigt 
grew  quite  enthnslastio  over  the  preeenee  <rf  mind  ICa 
Mellor  had  shown,  and  all  her  admlriMo  omdnot  of  Ibl 
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gnrloiM  OTening.  Though  by  mndij  aigna  ha  Boomefl  to 
iridi  to  ghre  Iiettioe  the  impnidon  that  he  mu  only  br- 
ing to  blind  hsr  mother  m  to  his  nal  feelingi,  the  ffxl 
oodd  not  giTO  him  credit  Ua  entirely  feigning  all  this 
■dinintlott  of  his  nuuBgeress.  and  Mm  Arnold  herself 
batiered  firmly  that  the  Grown  would  hare  a  nustress 
be/ore  long. 

It  bad  been  a  trying  day  for  Lettioe^  and  searoely  the 
lewt  trying  hour  of  it  was  that  ol  h&  interriew  with  I^lian, 
who,  fan  of  her  own  affidxa,  had  not  enough  onltiTated  the 
pome  of  qrmpathy  to  eater  into  another  person's  fedings, 
snlasi  whMi  hn  own  mm  vbollj  vnlronbled.  With  a 
PMriDg  regnt  ttuA  Hi;  Bogera  nhonld  be  dls^qnlntad, 
Ufiin  did  not  omeeal  her  satisliotitm  tlut  he  at  least  ms 
ao  impediment  to  her  wishes,  and  that  Lettioe  iras  still 
free  to  form  an  engagement  less  binding  than  that  the 
merohant  had  hoped  to  persnade  her  into. 

Lettioe  thought  that  in  Gob  matter  she  should  be  entirely 
gnidad  hj  the  wishes  of  her  mother ;  as  far  as  her  own 
viahes  were  oonoemed,  to  esoape  from  a  home  where 
my  one  was  so  mnoh  displeased  with  her  would  be  a 
relief,  and  at  all  erents  as  kmg  as  the  Brakes  renudned  at 
'LjtAeUt  ahe  oonld  not  foresee  any  great  objection  to  the 
plan  on  which  Lilian  appeared  to  have  set  her  heart 

Lilian  would  not  go  to  the  Ohnrob  House,  where  Lettioe 
would  hsTB  been  more  at  her  ease,  and  able  to  speak  more 
fraely ;  Lilian  would  not  go  there  as  long  as  her  husband's 
nto-in-law  remained  beneath  Bachel's  roof.  Lettioe  had 
to  eoUeet  her  thoughts  before  she  recognized  under  that 
titla  the  woman  of  whom  Baohel  and  Darid  had  so  often 
■ptAen,  but  undentood  Xiliau  thoroughly  when  she  went 
on  to  say  that  the  first  meeting  between  herself  and 
ICutha  having  taken  plaoe,  the  lees  they  met  again  for 
■one  timo  to  oome  the  bettw. 

"Ton  would  not  sapante  her  entirely  from  Fit^**  said 
Lettioe. 

"Bemember  how  entirely  she  separated  herself  from 
bin,"  cried  Lilian,  with  mnoh  (rf  her  otd  impetoosi^  of 
nuDner. 

To  the  timid  suggestion  of  Lettioe  that  her  presence 
night  be  nnweloome  to  Norman  Drake,  Lilian  replied  that 
oa  the  oontrazy,  to  know  that  his  wife  had  a  companion  so 
•isslly  salted  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  mi£^  torn  when 
Nonnsnwas  ooonpied  with  business,  or  smn  vhen  gloomy 
iUi  of  despondency  overtook  him,  was  the  Tsry  thing  that 
vonld  snit  him  also,  and  make  their  life  easier  to  both  of 
then. 

"It  is  exactly  you  and  no  one  else  whom  we  want,"  she 
nid.  '*  Tour  own  life  has  not  been  easy— I  mean— fo> 
give  mc^  dear,  you  have  not  lived  with  comfortable 
tsnpers,  and  you  wiU  teaoh  me  to  bear  mine.  I  am  not 
nUy  enough  or  sanguine  enough  to  mtqaose  that  there  is 
to  be  nothing  but  sunshine  in  oar  lives  evermore,  just 
bacense  Norman  and  I  have  forgiven  one  another,  and  all 
is  dsar  betvaoi  ns  for  tiie  present" 

*'BBt  7  am  silly  enoog^  to  suppose  it**  said  Lettioe, 
aamestfy.  **I  do  not  think  anything  oan  ever  come 
hstween  yoa  two  again.*' 

"There  now!"  exclaimed  Lilian;  "see  how  true  my 
words  were,  that  it  is  you  we  want  I— some  one  who  has 
faith  enough  in  us  to  teaoh  us  to  have  faith  in  onrselvee." 

"  Ton  will  expeot  too  mnoh  of  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  expect  nothing  at  all  of  yoa,  but 
ioat  that  you  should  be  yooxseUL  Oh,  Lettieok  oonm  and 
live  with  OS,  for  a  little  while  at  least  I  I  remember  telling 
yoa  one  day  that  your  friendship  would  be  hard  to  win, 
snd  that  I  needed  it  very  much.  Both  sayings  are  true 
tftdsy.  Don't  S17  again  that  I  ahalle]q>eot  too  maob.  Doea 
ns  expeel  aoything  of  the  little  xill  in  Stenhnrtt  oopse, 


that  goes  so  quietly  on  its  way,  and  yet  refreshes  every- 
thing it  psssss  by  t  Just  so  let  your  good,  tranquil  little 
life  mingle  for  a  while  witii  ours.  That  is  aU  I  ask ;  and 
if  you  teaoh  Fits  his  alphabet  and  bow  to  behave  like  a 
gentleman  into  the  bargain,  why,  that  will  be  enough  to 
satisfy  your  consoienoe  that  you  are  doing  work  of  some 
sort  in  this  work-a-day  world." 

"Fits  knows  his  alphabet,"  Lettioe  said,  with  a  serious- 
ness that  made  Lilian  laugh. 

Finally  Iiettlae  promised  to  speak  to  her  mother,  with 
whom  she  foresaw  that  diffloultiea  ndght  arise.  It  was  to 
avtrid  a  stonny  disonssion  at  home  that  she  had  once^  half 
in  jaslv  asked  David  Broome  to  arrange  this  matter  for  her ; 
but  now,  remnnbffiring  how  much  she  hsd  disappointed 
her  mother,  Lattice  judged  it  right  to  begin  upon  the 
subject  herself. 

It  was  just  as  she  had  expected.  The  very  fact  of  her 
future  bdng  under  discussion  at  all  brought  renewed 
reproaohea  upon  her  head.  Besides,  she  was  very  useful 
at  hmne^  and  Mrs.  Arnold  was  by  no  means  ready  to  be 
bound  hy  the  rash  promise  she  had  once  given,  that  the 
girl  should  choose  her  own  work  as  she  grew  up,  If 
Lettioe  declined  to  do  her  obvious  duty  to  her  family  and 
bring  credit  upon  them  all  by  the  good  marriage  proposed 
to  her,  she  should  at  least  continue  to  do  her  duty  by  add- 
ing  up  aooonnts,  overlooking  the  shop,  and  darning  her 
brothers*  socks  at  homa  Th^  might  be  willing  to  part 
with  her  for  her  own  good,  but  not  for  any  whim  of  Mrs. 
Drake's;  And  why  had  not  Mrs.  Drake  stepped  up-atairs 
to  call  upon  the  mistress  of  the  house^  in  place  of  oloset< 
ing  herself  with  Lettioe  in  the  office  ?  Was  aihe  too  fine  a 
lady  to  oall  upon  Utai  Anudd  f  Lattice  would  be  as  fine, 
and  finer,  if  she  manded  lb.  Bogera,  m'  honorable  man 
too,  not  to  be  named  in  flu  same  breath  with  Mrs.  Dralnis 
hu^wnd,  of  irtiom,  if  all  aooonnts  were  tracb  the  less  said 
the  better.  And  as  for  hia  wife  putting  a  sl^ht  upon  the 
mother  ef  the  girl  who  might  if  she  only  knew  what  was 
good  for  her,  be  rolling  in  riehee  to-morrow,  and  able  to 
bqy  up  the  Drakes  over  and  over  again— as  for  Norman 
Drake's  wife  putting  a  slight  upon  a  respectable  family  by 
not  so  much  as  reoc^fnisittg  its  head,  Mrs.  Arnold  declared 
she  lost  all  patience  at  the  tiiought  of  such  a  thing. 

FitBl  Don't  talk  to  her  about  Fits.  Let  Mr.  Broome 
tntor  the  boy,  if  flwy  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  wiUi 
him.  Mr.  Broome  was  alm^  ready  to  do  any  oat-of-the< 
way  thing  of  that  kind  that  had  a  flavw  of  philanthropy 
about  it  Not  that  he,  or  his  mother,  either,  were  a  bit 
better  than  others ;  it  was  just  their  fad  to  be  meddling 
with  every  on^  as  they  had  with  Lettioe  herself,  for  that 
matter.  No  doubt  it  was  from  the  Ohnrob  House  Lettiee 
had  got  those  nonsensioal  ideas  of  not  marrying  for  money 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  to  which  she  had  treated  her  mother 
this  rerj  day.  She  should  not  go  to  the  Chnroh  HoasOk 
die  ahonld  not  go  to  Lysdoi,  she  should  stay  at  home 
and  think  matters  arm,  and,  it  was  to  be  lu^wd,  oome  to 
her  right  mind.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  ISr.  Bogers 
would  be  content  wiUi  a  first  answer,  or  take  a  ^y  girl's 
No  as  meaning  anything  else  than  that  ahe  needed  a  little 
pressing  to  turn  it  into  a  Tes.  Mr.  Bogers  was  a  sensible 
man  and  a  gentleman ;  whatever  Norman  Drake's  wife 
might  think,  Mr.  Ik^ers  wss  not  above  calling  in  a 
friendly  way  in  the  High  Street  and  did  not  hold  his  head 
any  higher  than  his  equalsL 

Lettioe  perceived  that  of  all  the  oflbBflss  committed  that 
da^,  the  ofliBiue  U  Lilian  not  hniim  asked  to  see  ^Sxm. 
Amcdd  In  hear  own  house  rankled  the  deepest!;  Bad  that 
ibis  was  after  all  so  trivial  a  matter  that  it  wotdd  certainly 
blow  over  in  time,  gave  her  hope  that  her  refusal  of  Mb 
Bogers  would  shue  tiie  samo  fate^  and  be  fngotten  in  iti 
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turn.  Heutime  the  prohibitioii  to  oontinne  hsr  iaiij, 
fuailiaT  interoonne  vith  the  Chmoh  House  was  a  trisL 
It  had  ooourred  once  ot  tvioe  in  har  life  before,  vhenever 
she  happened  to  be  in  dire  disgrace  at  home,  bat  had 
alwajs  ended  in  matters  returning  to  their  old  footing,  bo 
that  even  here  Lettice  tried  to  Bohool  herself  to  patienoa 
The  broT  was  as  nnrnffled  and  the  amila  as  sweet  as  eror, 
thon^  her  lip  tremUed  nov  and  then,  and  from  time 
to  time  she  pnased  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  Her 
templee  throbbed  vith  pain  ;  heart  and  head  alike  udied, 
as  vith  i^wfaHiitg  gentleness  she  vent  about  her  aoooa- 
tomed  household  tasks,  every  nov  and  then  glancing 
aoross  the  street  vith  a  half  smile  at  the  thought  that  at 
least  George  Maaon  had  saved  her  from  a  scolding  on  his 
aoooont,  and,  a  conviction  that  vas  not  without  comfort, 
that  she  might  reckon  him  as  much  her  friend,  perhaps 
more  her  friend,  than  before  the  episode  of  that  morning. 

Lettioe  did  not  consider  heteelf  of  sufSment  importance 
to  be  much  distressed  at  the  orerthrow  of  Lilian's  {ilans 
with  lagucd  to  her,  and  indeed  had  retained  throughout 
a  losing  feeling  that  husband  and  wile  bad  better  be  left 
alone  tf^^ethw.  It  was  never  the  habit  of  Lettioe  to  assert 
herself  abont  anything,  except  negatively,  as  she  had  that 
day  done  with  regard  to  her  two  suitors  ;  it  had  not  yet 
oome  in  the  way  of  her  duty  to  assert  herself  ;  doubtless 
it  ever  it  should  do  so,  the  character  that  vas  through 
obedience  and  submission  being  trained  in  strength,  vould 
prove  stnmg.  At  presoit  it  seemed  to  Lettioe  obvioasfy 
her  duty  to  keep  peace  at  bmne^  and  get  hw  mother  to  be 
pleased  vith  hia  again.  For  this  purpose  she  exerctsad 
every  vile  of  aflbotiini,  and  made  vith  a  vilUng  heart  the 
saorifloe — no  light  one— of  her  visits  to  the  Obnroh  Housa 
She  did  not  even  cross  the  threshold,  and  as  it  chanced  to 
be  a  bu^  day  at  home,  vorked  more  hard  than  usual  at 
the  many  odd  tasks  falling  alvays  to  her  share  in  the  do- 
mestio  arrangements  of  the  Arnolds*  home.  But  truly  she 
longed  for  night,  vhen  she  vould  be  alone  and  quiet,  and 
the  tears  she  found  it  hard  to  repress  might  have  vay. 
She  told  herself  over  and  OT«r  again  that  shs  had  uothing 
to  cry  for  san  the  temporary  loss  ot  .her  ehiet  pleaanre  in 
life^  flw  companionship  ot  Bacbel  and  David,  and  that  she 
vaa  but  baraased  and  vorried  beoause  the  heavy  headache 
that  had  oome  on  made  it  harder  than  usual  to  bear  vith 
her  mother's  loud  tongue.  Moat  people  vhen  they  are 
harassed  and  vorried  fail  in  temper ;  vith  Lettioe  the 
eflfoot  semed  to  be  to  make  her  more  sveet*tempered  and 
patient  than  usual 

One  unexpected  gleam  of  sunshine  came  to  her  toward 
the  end  of  this  nnoomfortabls  day, 

John  came  home  late  from  the  fruit  gronnda  Sapper 
was  on  the  taMe  when  they  heard  the  bang  of  llie  house 
door  and  his  heavy  step  in  the  passage.  Noise  alvays 
heralded  the  approach  of  John  ;  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  mounted  the  stairs  more  quietly  than  his  wont, 
and  vhen  he  opened  the  door  of  the  parlor  his  face  vore  a 
strange  expression,  half  cnriosify,  halt  regret,  a  sort  ot 
wistful  look  that  Lattice  never  remembered  to  have  seen 
on  John's  face  before. 

Beftoe  he  oonld  sit  down,  his  vuAbm  began  to  tell  him 
that  Lettioe  had  salt  Mr.  Bogeis  avay.  The  girl  had 
schooled  hemU  to  bear  this,  since  she  knew  that  as  each 
one  <ii  her  brothers  oame  in  tiie  same  scene  vould  be  gone 
titrongh,  and  the  same  story  repeated ;  what  she  vu  not 
prepared  for  vas  the  vay  in  vhioh  John  took  it 

"Sent  Rogers  avay,  has  she  ?"  he  said,  vith  a  locA  of 
unmistakable  relief;  "v^  vhy  not?  Why  shouldn't 
she  send  him  avay  ?  Tve  been  bothering  my  brains  abont 
it  all  day,  vondscing  vhat  she  had  said,  thinking  abont  it 
all  the  vay  homflu   H^a  no  joke  to  fasre  anything  Uke  thai 


on  your  nrind,  interfering  with  your  bnainMi ;  and  ilcUd 
bother  me,  for  upon  my  word  I  don't  see  how  we  could 
have  got  on  without  her.  Don't  eq»ect  me  to  be  aony 
we  are  not  going  to  lose  Lettioe,  moflier and  to  the  m- 
prise  of  the  whole  funily,  who  had  scarcely  ever  known 
him  to  do  sooh  a  thing,  John,  as  be  passed  to  his  own 
place,  leant  over  the  ehair  of  his  sister  and  gave  her  a 
rough  kiss. 

"  I  d<m't  like  the  man,  eiOier ;  I  never  did  like  tiie 
man,"  he  muttered,  as  he  sat  down. 

It  mattered  little  to  Lettiea  after  that,  thai  John  and  hti 
mother  began  to  storm  over  their  difTereooe  of  opinion 
vith  regard  to  Mr.  Bogeia,  or  that  her  otiter  brottiers,  vho 
had  entertained  certain  visions  of  their  ovn  vith  regard 
to  theatre  tickets  and  seeing  life  in  London,  all  of  lAuA 
visions  Lettioe  had  ruddy  dispersed,  should  exdaim  in  as 
much  indignation  as  even  their  mother  oonld  desira  The 
unexpected  kindness  of  her  elder  brother  had  comforted 
her  heart  J<^  voold  miss  her  it  she  left  homa^  aad  it 
John,  vhy  not  all  ot  tham  ?  Bb»  vas  of  aome  nss^  after 
all,  and  b^:an  to  be  cpiite  sue  ttkal  they  kvad  hex  in  tbsir 
ovn  vay. 

The  day  had  ended  better  than  it  began.  Lettice  fdt 
braver  to  bear  np  a  little  longer  and  contribute  to  the 
evening's  amusement  of  her  brothers,  alvays  her  duty  and 
not  the  least  difficult  ci  the  many  she  undertook,  and  that 
helped  to  nuke  np  her  life's  voile  in  this  stormy Jiomo  of 
hen.   

CHAPTKB  XXXIV. 
Wnjtsx  Dais. 

TwicB  each  day — at  noon,  vhen  the  sun  tell  full  upon 
the  High  Street,  and  at  five  o'clock,  vhen  evening  ahadowa 
lengthened— the  boys  poured  out  bom  the  gates  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  the  datter  of  feet  in  brass-tipped 
shoes  sounded  upon  the  pavement  Baohel  Bioome^  in 
the  parlw  ot  the  Ohuroh  House,  listened  with  a  new  in- 
tmst  t<»  the  aoenstomed  sound,  tor  it  was  the  signal  to 
expect  Fita  home.  That  young  goitleman  was  treading 
the  path  of  learning  where  many  a  wise  man  had  lint 
b^n  to  walk  in  it,  Stenburst  Grammar  School  being  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  vhile  his  home  life  vss  stiH 
under  the  eye  of  David  and  the  gentle  oare  and  emtrol  of 
the  artist's  mother. 

But  evening,  when  the  street  echoed  most  vith  the 
tramp  of  passing  footsteps,  ms  the  time  ot  all  othan  vhen 
Baohel  missed  the  light  step  that  had  been  wont  so  often 
to  cross  her  threshold  at  thai  hoar.  lbs.  AxneHA'a  dis- 
pleasure had  lasted  long  this  time ;  save  for  a  has^  greet- 
ing as  tbay  met  one  another  in  the  road,  or  lingered  for  s 
moment  in  the  obnreh  porch  od  Sundays.  Baohel  and 
Lettioe  had  almost  ceased  to  see  each  other  at  all.  It  was 
Lilian  vho  haunted  tiie  Church  House  nov,  and  vho  was 
for  ever  coming  there  to  consult  her  aunt,  almost  as  though 
she  could  not  enough  rejoice  at  the  old  footing  being  onoe 
more  estaUished  between  them. 

Norman  and  Lilian  vera  to  leave  Lysden  in  the  lite 
Autumn,  and  evety  detail  of  thdr  plans  most  be  diaamcd 
vith  Bacihel  and  David. 

'*  Winter  and  the  vintry  days  of  poverty  vill  begin  for 
ufl  together,"  said  Lilian  one  afternoon;  *'ve  shall  bo 
settled  in  London  before  OhristmasL  It  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  ve  cannot  remain  here— in  Stenhurst,  I  mean ; 
some  little  humble  home  here,  quite  dose  to  your^  vu 
vhat  I  had  hoped  for— a  little  home  that  I  could  keep 
bright  and  ha.ppj  for  my  husband,  and  vhere  yon.  Aunt 
Baohd,  vonid  have  beat  at  hand  to  advise  ma" 

"And  Norman,"  asked  David,  iriio  had  oome  into  the 
room  tiom  hia  studio  in  the  upper  part  ot  tbefaoos^  and 
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who  was  feeling  an  odd  sort  of  mrprise  at  the  s^^t — one 
to  Im  seen  often  enoagh  now— of  loUan  in  the  aoonslomsd 
idaoe  of  Ijettioe— "  and  Konnan,  what  part  was  he  to  ■pla.j 
in  this  bri^t  little  home  700  speak  of?  Was  he  to  set 
himself  ap  in  linby  of  the  aocoontant  in  Qton  Street 
who  oomplains  there  is  not  enoogfa  work  for  one  snoh 
person  in  Stenhnrst  ?  or  did  70a  oontemplate  hii  floding 
emido7ment  in  JcAax  Arnold's  fmit  grounds,  and  eomii^ 
home  to  70a  ever7  eveniDg  T* 

**  Ton  are  langhing  at  me ;  bat  I  should  not  hftTO  been 
above  even  that" 

"  It  is  the  proe^  not  the  poetry,  of  a  life  of  poverty  that 
70a  hare  before  7oii«  jUlian.  Still,  7on  haTO  it  in  tout 
power  to  make  the  rocms  in  the  old  mitf  hoose  as  Inic^t 
as  the  brightest  borne  in  Aroadla.** 

**I  know  it»  David ;  I  tnut  I  shall  not  fsU.  If  700  saw 
how  sad  and  depressed  Norman  is  at  times,  yon  would  not 
wondw  that  I  wished  to  be  near  Aunt  BaoheU  sinoe  Lettice 
will  not  oome  to  na." 

B7  the  wa7,  hare  70a  seen  Lattioe  latel7  ?"  asked 
BaoheL 

**Onl7'  paasfaig  in  the  street  onoe  or  twioe.  She  looked 
Ul,  I  butoied ;  ehe  ssid  it  was  a  biis7  time  at  homei'* 

"It  is  always  thai^  or  th^  eontriya  to  make  it  sa  I 
never  knew  people  do  with  so  few  holida7B  as  the  Azn<dds. 
How  to  {day  was  one  of  the  many  things  that  we  gave 
leeeoQS  in ;  yon  have  no  idea  how  inoomplete  the  edaeation 
of  Lettice  would  have  been  but  for  na,"  said  the  artist, 

"You.  thought  her  looking  ill,  70a  8a7  ?"  repeated 
BaoheL 

"  Tee  ;  or  rather — I  do  not  know  her  so  well  as  70a  do 
— it  ma.y  have  been  onl7  that  the  shade  of  graTit7  was 
deepeaad ;  that  pmtt7,  serious  mood  of  hers  seemed  to 
hold  her  spellbound ;  I  oonld  nol  xoMka  bgac  smUa.'* 
*'I  wish  the7  would  let  hw  wom  to  us  sgain  as  nsnsL** 
"No  need  to  distress  TourseU  about  it,  mother.  How 
often  has  it  chanced  before,  and  the  storm  blown  over  in 
ttm&  "We  shall  see  our  little  pupO  again  before  long," 
said  David. 

"That  mother  of  hen  must  be  a  dreadful  person." 
Lilian  made  a  geeture  of  disgust.    "  And  that  John  !" 

"I  notice  jm  always  call  him  'that  J<^,* ** replied 
David,  langhing ;  *  now,  there  is  •  graal  deal  mwa  good  in 
him  ttian  people  suppose ;  and  as  for  the  dreadful  mother, 
7on  must  01m  it  was  a  dissppointment  not  to  be  ligbtl7 
got  over,  that  her  daughter  should  refuse  a  man  like  my 
petcon." 

"But  to  punish  her  for  it  b7 keeping  her  awa7bom  her 
friends  here  1  I  would  not  submit  were  I  Lettioa" 

"  No,  yon  have  neither  her  patience  nor  the  candid 
SMtse  of  justioe  that  makes  allowances  for  evei7  one.  The 
punishment,  as  70U  call  it,  is  one  that  Lettioe  ahonld  be 
used  to  b7  now,  for  it  has  ben  inflicted  whenever  she  was 
IB  di«graoe  at  homa  Un>  Arnold  mistrusts  tiie  advice 
hsr  daughter  gets  here." 

"In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Bogeis,"  obeerved  Baohel,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  even  Mrs.  Arnold  might  have  been  satis- 
fled  with  the  advioe  70U  gave," 

"You  do  not  mean  to  8a7  that  David  advocated  his 
suit  ?  If  that  was  the  case,  I  am  surfwised  it  should  have 
(ailed.  I  thouf^t  Lettioe  did  ever7thing  7on  bade  her, 
Dava" 

"  This  is  a  proof  to  the  oontrar7.'' 

"  Too  would  Uke  to  see  her  married  ?" 

*'  Gertainty  I  should  Uke  to  see  her  married.  It  eannot 
he  denied  that  in  almost  any  home  life  would  be  easier  to 
^  than  in  her  present  one." 

"  Yon  are  wronc^"  said  Baohel ;  "  it  would  be  harder  to 
Lattioe  to  marry  with  one  Uiing  lacking  than  to  continue  I 


to  bear  with  the  uncomfortable  tempers  of  her  mother  and 
brothers.  She  would  tell  you  that  no  heaven-appointed 
lot  is  ever  as  hard  as  a  self-ehoeen  one  should  it  turn  out 
mistaken." 

"Tes,  that  would  be  just  <me  of  Lettiee's  speeches.'* 
said  Lilian,  "only  she  would  be  sore  to  add — *So  I  have 
been  taught ;'  and  the  teaoher  is  always  yourself,  David." 

"A  deer  little  ohild,  and  an  apt  sdhdar,**  said  the 
artist. 

"Tet  yon  know,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  yon  are  glad 
she  did  not  readily  learn  this  last  lesson — gUd  die  was  not 
tempted,  as  many  a  girl  would  have  been,  hj  what  really 
was  f(«  her  a  Inilliant  ofliBr." 

"To  own  as  mnoh  as  fliat  is  but  to  own  I  am  glad 
Lettioe  is  Lettioe,'*  answered  David. 

"And  true  to  hersal^**  ssid  Lilian ;  "the  more  I  know 
of  her,  the  harder  it  aeems  to  loss  sight  of  her,  Mid  of 
you  all'* 

"Yon  need  never  do  tiiat,"  said  Bachel ;  "as  long  as 
Fitz  is  intrusted  to  David,  there  is  a  link  between  us.'* 

"  And  Icmger,  I  should  hope.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  drop 
all  interest  in  ns  as  soon  as  Fitz  leaves  the  grammar 
school  I  I  fad  sure  he  will  turn  out  a  clever  boy,  and  one 
that  deserves  a  first-rate  ednoation.  Have  you  remarked 
tiiat  he  has  that  same  qniokneas  to  setsa  an  idea  that 
Norman  has  ?  I  look  ftwward  to  NOTuian  growing  quite 
interested  in  him  by-and-l^,  though  just  now  the  sigbt  of 
the  child  seems  to  worry  and  harass  him  mm  than  all 
else." 

It  invariably  amused  David  Broome  to  hear  Lilian  apeak 
of  her  stepson.  The  comers  of  his  month  were  twitddng 
now  with  the  smile  Fitz  had  learnt  to  know  well ;  the 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  Lilian  was  so  complete,  and 
her  manner  in  ei  pressing  those  she  now  entertained  was  eo 
oddly  defiant  as  though  she  would  dare  her  ooosin  even 
to  remember  the  old  dislike  and  animoei^  she  had  shown 
to  his  pnt^  David  was  not  <ml7  recalling  that  dislike, 
but  the  words  of  Martha  <m  the  first  oocsmon  of  his  mssi- 
iog  with  her,  "Quick  to  learn ;  quick  and  sharp  as  his 
father  before  him '';  and  thinking  how  true  those  words 
mxe,  although  tiie  truth  mingled  in  the  aooount  the 
woman  gave  of  hmelf  wae  the  rtacj  thing  that  had  most 
perplexed  and  helped  to  desaive  him. 

Tbe  smile  passed  awa7  as  the  artist  told  himsaU  Oat 
though  to  all  appearanoe  a  happier  life  la7  before  his  little 
familiar  than  the  eari7  life  led  by  the  father  he  in  many 
rejects  strongly  resembled,  yet  from  the  sharp  Mack 
^es  of  Fits,  the  faults  and  rarors  of  Norman  would  in- 
evitably look  out  upon  him  from  time  to  time,  aad  the  once 
ungovemed  didike  of  Ulian  be  mirrored,  the  child  thus 
reminding  them  both  of  their  former  selves,  and  seeming 
now  and  again  a  fantastic  impersonation  of  their  own  past 
Now,  as  of  old,  there  was  something  indeaoibaUy  weird 
end  bewildeiing  in  the  part  that  iNnid  piotuxed  to  him- 
self Fitz  was  deatined  to  ida7  in  time  to  come.  As  he 
thought  of  it,  his  g^noe,  full  of  intersst,  rested  upon  Lilisn, 
who  was  seated  in  the  low  chair  b7  the  side  of  Baohel,  the 
chair  that  long  custom  had  set  apart  as  almoet  belonging 
to  Lettice. 

Baohel  felt  provoked  with  her  son  for  his  jneoeenpation 
with  tiie  affiurs  of  his  cousins,  a  preooenpatim  that  left 
him  time  and  thoui^t  for  little  elseL  When  Lilisn  had 
gone  that  afternoon,  Baohel  eonld  not  help  levartiiig  to 
tiie  anziet7  she  felt  on  aooount  of  hor  7onng  favoriteu 

"Not  even  Lilian,**  she  said,  "  makes  np  to  me  for  the 
prolonged  absence  of  Lettioe,*' 

"  How  should  it  f"  replied  David  in  the  gentle  and  lov- 
ing tone  in  which  it  was  his  wont  to  address  his  mother — 
"  how  should  it  ?  LUian  ^^^^^^<^^™^  be 
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hif^t  vbile  lifctte  Lettioe  ii  in  tronble  jnffc  hot,  and 
tronble  it  th«  ninst  pasBpwt  to  jonr  hewk" 

**It  ia  not  onlj  that," xepUed  Badhal,  "bat  I  cl«  not 
like  to  hear  of  her  looking  ill,  and  indeed  I  thon^^  her  ao 
myttii  vhan  we  met  last.  The  weattier  is  ohai^flng,  and 
they  send  her  too  often  on  those  long  walks  to  the  farm 
hejond  the  park.  'Whj,  I  wonder,  eannot  one  of  thoae 
great  bojs  do  tbe  errands  there  ?" 

"  John  is  away  just  now,"  said  David,  "and  as  for  the 
other  ladB,  has  either  of  them  the  dear  head  for  bnmness 
that  tiidr  afatar  shows  ?  A  child  with  na,  Lettioe  is  a  bnsi- 
tfeH  woman  at  homob  Bat  make  your  mind  easy*  mother; 
In  A  few  weebi  now,  Lysden  will  be  shot  np ;  that  preten- 
tiow-looking  bailing,  as  yon  onee  called  i^  will  be  to 
let ;  the  stir  from  the  oater  world  that  has  penetrated  of 
late  to  onr  qniet  rebeat  will  hare  subsided,  and  all  will  be 
as  it  was," 

*'  As  it  was  :  yon  prophesy  then  no  change  ?" 

*'  Woold  yon  have  any  change  ?"  Tbe  artist  threw  an 
approving  glanoe  round  the  neat^  quiet  room,  **  Yon  have 
often  said  yon  asked  for  nothing  better  than  the  life  we 
two  harc  led  here  for  so  long." 

"Foarn^aelf  laaknotiiing  better;  bat  for  yon,  my  son 
— ettll  jmmgt  yoox  fame  bat  now  b^cinning— is  there 
nothing  yon  wish  Ux  yoonelf  beyond  the  iranqnilUfy  that 
snita  with  my  declining  yean  ¥* 

"Uy  fame?  Ah,  that»  by-tbe-way,  adds  to  the  tran- 
qnilH^  of  which  yoa  speak  everything  that  it  lacked.  I 
have  already,  as  yon  know,  oommisdons  for  three  more 
pictures.  It  ia  my  patron  who  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
fortones.  Do  yon  notioe  what  an  odd  inide  ha  takes  in 
having  done  so  ?" 

"  A  v«7  proper  prtde^**  answered  BaohaL  "So  yon  see 
no  othn  dia^^  in  the  years  to  eome  T*  she  added ;  '*  no 
change  aave  more  pietniea  painted,  and  t,  more  lasting 
fame  atdueved." 

*'Ko  other,"  said  David;  "I  see  Norman  and  Lilian 
gone^  and  we  hearing  of  them  from  time  to  time ;  I  see 
Fitz  becoming  daily  more  as  we  would  wish,  and  remain- 
ing always  a  dear  tie  between  na  and  them  ;  I  see  Lettioe 
here  once  more,  our  little  pupil  grown  into  onr  friend  and 
oompanion,  oon^ng  and  going  as  of  old,  and  finding  in 
your  home  the  same  sure  refuge  from  the  troubles  of  her 
own  that  she  has  found  iieie  ainee  her  Qhildhood." 

'*  Tim  see  that  and  nothiog  mote  9"  repeated  Bachel 
Broome  with  a  pernstency  that,  had  not  the  mind  of  David 
been  full  of  the  troubles  at  Lysden,  he  could  not  but  have 
noticed ;  as  it  was,  he  lightly  asked  what  else  there  was  to 
sea 

"  Are  yon  imagining  a  hnsband  for  Lettioe  ?  With  Mr, 
Bogera  dismissed,  and  George  Sfason  appropriated  by  his 
manageress,  as  he  undoubtedly  will  be^  whom  ia  there  left 
for  her  to  many  ?  There  is  time  «kongh,  too :  some  day 
when  the  right  nan  oomea  we  will  dance  at  her  wedding; 
Meantime^  that  Mn.  Arnold  should  get  over  this  present 
attaek  of  temper  m  aoon  as  may  be^  and  let  the  child  crane 
back  to  US  aa  usual,  seems  to  me  really  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  irisb  for,  and  I  own  that  I,  having  much  on 
my  hands  just  now,  miai  her  perhaps  less  than  yon  da" 
.   "  Or  than  she  does  ns,"  said  BaoheL 

"  Preoisety,"  David  replied,  oomplaoently, "  or  than  she 
does  ns.  She  will  resume  her  old  habits  in  due  time ;  I 
foresee  s  peaoefol  and  hapKT  Winter;  By  tiie  time  the 
days  grow  short  and  the  evoiings  long — by  the  time,  in 
ahort*  when  I  ahonid  b^;in  to  miss  her  sorely,  onr  little 
friend  wQl  be  here  again." 

"Do  not  make  too  sure  of  that,  said  Baohel,  sadly. 
**  You  often  tell  me  of  presentiments :  what  if  I  in  my  turn 
>»»ve  one  T' 


"  A  |»eeentlment  of  ill  to  Ijettioe  f  Now  heaven  fine- 
fend  1"  ezdainted  the  artist  with  real  ocaioem. 

**  A  dread  that  in  some  w^  fflT  other  we  an  to  bee  h«  r* 
Baohel  ocmthraed.  "  So  many  want  her,  so  msny  btdy 
have  tried  to  wile  her  away  from  the  cii  lilB^  the  Ufe  you 
picture  as  so  changeless,  David." 

"  Ah  I  but  they  have  not  got  her ;  they  have  foiled,  iH 
of  them.  Do  you  not  see  in  that  a  proof  that  we  are 
destined  to  keep  Lettioe  always  here  in  StenhuTBt  ?  Wh; 
should  she  mocry,  even  ?  Let  John  marry,  and  let  his 
sister  grow  to  be  a  serene  old  maid  1" 

"Ton  look  too  far  ahead  r*  eried  Baohd,  impatiflnay, 
and  yet  hngbing ;  "thewbestof  nun,  I  do  believe^  loik 
too  far  into  the  future,  and  miss  what  lies  before  them  in 
the  preaenL" 

"You  have  not  heard  of  any  one  else  wanting  to  many 
her,  have  you  ?"  asked  the  artist,  not  without  anxiety. 

"  No,  I  have  heard  of  no  one  else." 

"  Of  course  not ;  there  ta  no  one,"  remarked  David,  aod 
then  began  to  tgo&k  onoe  mtwe  of  Norman  Drake,  and  re- 
late to  his  mother  snoh  of  the  details  of  his  complicated 
aSairs  as  she  would  oonsent  to  listen  ta 

It  was  true  that  he  had  a  good  deal  on  his  hands  jut 
ttien.  Drain  did  not  seem  able  to  do  without  him,  and 
grew  despondent  if  «  day  passed  vrithont  bringing  David 
to  Lysden.  Nrarman's  health  had  bera  really  eo  ffer  sliat* 
tered,  at  all  events  temporarily,  by  the  shocks  he  had  under- 
gone, end  the  loug-oontinued  pressure  of  anxiety,  that  ha 
was  scarcely  to  be  trusted  to  make  all  needful  arrangementa. 
He  did  not  trust  himselt  He  had  a  haunting  dread  that 
he  was  not  eompletely  master  (tf  himself  that  he  did  net 
always  express  his  meaning  in  tiie  writing  of  which  he 
now  had  to  do  so  much.  He  had  detected  himsdf  onoa 
or  twice  in  misdixeoting  a  letter,  had  even  doubted  now 
and  thn  whether  what  he  wrote  was  sense.  David  mut 
overlook  all  he  did,  read  everything  to  which  Norman 
signed  his  name,  be  at  hand  to  listen  to  his  outbunts  9l 
romone,  to  sustain  his  resolution  for  the  future.  Beet 
had  been  enjoined  by  the  doctor  just  when  the  pressnie  of 
overwork  was  inevitable.  The  artist  was  not  withoat 
serious  anxiety  on  his  oousin's  account,  an  anxiety  that 
soon  reflected  itself  in  Lilian's  counteuanoe.  The  reneml 
of  lier  own  affiection  tea  her  husband,  the  nnftiiling  and 
touching  gentleness  of  his  manner  to  her  now,  both  con- 
spired to  add  to  her  distress.  Was  it  too  late  to  oomfott 
him,  too  late  to  be  the  tme  helpmate  a  wiSe  shoold  bef 
Distracted  by  fears,  she  also  tamed  to  David  for  help, 
and  reminding  him  of  the  little  dootor'e  jvesoriptiai, 
so  impossible  to  administer  here,  Implored  him  to  let 
her  and  Nonnan  go  away  tt^etbet  somewhere  for  a  tfana^ 
leaving  badness  matters  in  the  entire  ebarge  of  llie 
artist 

All  oondderations  as  to  whether  running  away  from 
difi&oultiea  were  the  bravest  or  best  way  in  which  to  bsgia 
a  newooarse  wen  set  adde  bT  oonaideratioB  of 

health.  The  wandering  looks  that  were  for  ever  turned 
toward  the  wood,  and  the  haUt  Nwman  dnng  to  ao  par* 
sistently  of  dways  sitting  whore  he  oould  oommand  a  view 
of  it,  began  to  a^rm  David,  who,  after  a  long  oonsnllatiflD 
with  the  doctor  upon  the  subject  of  morbid  fandes  and 
their  effect  upon  an  overwrought  brain,  took  matters  finaSy 
into  his  own  hands,  and,  with  the  oonnfvanoe  of  lb. 
Bogers,  did  as  Lilian's  true  instinct  had  en^eeted  was 
the  best  thing  to  be  done— sent  her  and  Nonnan  to  the 
seaside  until  snch  time  as  matters  oould  be  airanged  for 
the  move  to  London. 

This  kept  the  artist  even  bader  tiian  beftnck  Be  had  lo 
mn  np  to  town  often,  for  various  interviews  in  Us  eooaitt^ 
behalf,  and  altogether  mi^t  be  forgivw  U  he  Mriaialr 
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troubled  himself  less  than  Bachel  did  oyer  the  temponiy 
estrangement  from  Lettioe. 

In  the  tried  state  of  her  spirit  nnder  the  oontinaed  dis- 
pleasore  of  ber  mother,  Lettioe  was  taking  refuge  in  over- 
vork.     There  ms  almjs  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  the 
Amolda*  was  eeaentiallj  a  household  in  which  the  willing 
horse  bears  the  bniden.   House-Cleaning  maj  appear,  to 
the  male  mind  bnidaned  with  weightier  interests  oonoun- 
ing  debts,  inTestmeDts  and  the  like^  a  matter  ot  fwj 
secondary  Importance,  one  even  proTooative  of  langhter, 
if  compared  with  the  work  that  presses  upon  tiieir  time 
and  intelleot   StiH,  an  Antnmn  bonse-oleaning  in  a  family 
having  nich  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Arnold  for  head,  and  so 
willing  a  helper  as  Lettioe  for  hands,  is  a  piece  ot  bnsioeas 
that  taxes  spirit  and  strength  in  no  slight  degree,  espeoi- 
ally  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  addition  merely  to  dail^ 
laboEs,  nOQft  of  whioh  are  intermitted  for  its  saka  In 
spite  of  fatigne  and  the  head-work  ol  planning  aoidlesB 
details  of  domestio  numagement*  Lettioe  was  e^>eeted  to 
dcTote  herself,  in  the  abaenoe  of  John,  to  the  ccnrreot 
balancing  of  the  Antnmnal  quarter's  aooonnts,  and,  by 
way  perhaps  of  change  and  relaxation,  was  dispatched  on 
quite  as  many  errands  as  before  to  the  farm,  the  garden 
prodooe  of  whioh  was  bought  by  the  Arnolds,  so  that 
there  was  always  some  business  matter  in  hand  between 
that  and  the  shop  in  the  High  Street 

It  is  {HMsible  Mrs.  Arnold  may  have  had  it  in  Tiew  so 
tar  to  dii^:nst  her  daughter  with  her  home  life  as  to  keep 
oonstsntly  bdm  her  mind  the  Uf^  ot  ease  and  enjoyment 
still  open  to  her ;  for  "Mxa.  Arnold  neither  nndo^tood  the 
deeper  nature  of  Lettioe  nor  how  oompletdy  Mr.  lU^^ 
was  able  to  appreciate  and  respect  it  Golden  dreams  still 
floated  before  the  mother's  ^es,  and  continued  to  embitter 
her  toward  the  girl  who  knew  her  duty  to  her  ftunily  so 
little  as  to  consider  her  own  feelings  in  place  of  th«r  ex- 
pressed wishes. 

Lettioe  bore  up  braTely  and  sweetly  as  ever ;  there  were 
times  when  even  her  mother  wonld  give  her  a  hmxtj  kiss, 
and  deelaie  that  John  was  right;  they  wonld  none  of  them 
know  what  to  do  withont  Lettic^  though  the  next  moment 
she  wonld  make  np  for  such  inoonsistenoy  by  louder 
lament  than  erer  over  the  pr<»pect8  Lettioe  had  flung 
away. 

As  Bachel  Broome  said,  the  weather  had  changed. 
Equinoctial  gales  were  blowing  ;  the  boughs  of  the  beech- 
trees  waved  in  the  wind,  though  under  the  trees  there 
reigned  a  calm,  the  more  striking  for  the  wild  tossing  over- 
head and  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  strained 
branohea.  Now  and  agiun,  pelthig  showers  swept  across 
the  more  open  part  of  the  park ;  Lattice  got  wet  through 
more  than  onoe.  There  was  a  cold  hanging  about  her 
that  she  found  it  diffionlt  to  shake  oS,  and  when  that  was 
gone  at  last  it  left  her  weakened  and  depressed.  Bachel 
noted  with  ever-increasing  anxie^  the  weary  step  and  lan- 
guid bearing  of  the  girl  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which 
they  ebanoed  to  meet*  and  was  too  experienced  to  be 
unoh  astonished  when  l^-and-by  tbe  oeased  to  eee  Lettioe 
pass  her  whidow.  and  oeased  to  meet  her  in  the  load  or  at 
dranh  on  Snndi^ 

It  was  as  Bachel  Broome  had  divined— Lettioe  had  fallen 
m.  ^fired  ottt  and  over-heated  already,  she  had  set  out 
for  one  of  the  long  walks  that  in  old  times  really  had  been 
a  pleasore,  perhaps  because  in  those  days  the  artist  was  so 
often  to  be  met  with  sketching  noder  the  beech-trees,  or 
because  the  door  of  the  Ohnroh  House  was  never  passed 
^thout  Lettioe  turning  in  there  (or  a  whila  Now,  David 
Broome  was  so  freqnently  away  <m  Norman's  affairs  that 
tiwte  was  small  proqpeot  of  seeii^  him,  end  LetUce  did 
not  think  it  ri^t  to  delay  Ua  more  than  a  mfnate  or  twt^ 


to  exchange  a  friendly  word  with  his  mother  when  the 
sight  of  LetUce  approaching  brought  Rachel  to  the  door. 

Lettioe  owned  she  was  tired ;  she  wonld  rest  by-and-by  ; 
the  Autumn,  with  the  business  cares  it  always  brought 
waa  nearly  over,  and  she  echoed  the  prophecy  of  the 
artist^  that  Winter  would  find  them  as  it  had  ever  done — 
friends;  and  together.  Her  mother,  she  said,  was  already 
becoming  betta  pleased  with  ber,  and  seldom  alluded  to 
"Mi.  Bogers  now.  Lettioe  oonld  not  help  smiling  a  little 
when  she  mentioned  his  name,  and  remarking  that  she  had 
never  before  been  la  disgrace  for  so  long  a  time  together ; 
Mr.  Bf^ers  wonld  be  surprised  to  know  to  what  his  offer 
had  subjected  her,  and  that  she  was  actually  being  pun- 
ished because  of  it 

"  If  yon  can  laugh  at  such  a  state  of  thiugs,  I  canno^" 
said  the  old  lady ;  Mrs.  Arnold  was  perhaps  the  only  per- 
aoa  teaiif  aUe  to  by  that  serene  and  eheetfol  nature. 

"It  does  not  do  to  take  one's  vexaticms  too  much  to 
heart— yon  yourself  have  taught  me  so^*'  replied  Lettioe 
irith  a  sweet,  half-tearful  smile,  as  she  tmmed  away. 

Baohel  Broome  felt  as  though  she  oonld  searoely  bear  to 
let  her  go,  felt  a  more  than  usually  clinging  affection  for 
her,  and  the  thought  of  Lettioe  recurred  to  her  every  now 
and  then  with  strange  persistency.  She  did  not  see  her 
again  for  long. 

Lettioe  thought  that  evening  that  she  must  have  taken  a 
chill :  her  head  ached,  and  there  w^  pains  in  all  ber 
limbs.  She  went  early  to  bed,  her  moliiw*s  loud  nioe 
rin|^  in  ber  ears,  as  Url  Amcdd  trusted  Le^oe  was  not 
going  to  be  HI  at  anoh  an  inoonTenioit  lime,  while  John 
was  stin  awsy,  and  only  Lettioe  able  to  sni^ly  his  place 
amongst  the  aooount-books  and  in  overkKddng  the  oon- 
dems  of  the  shop. 

However  inconvenient  it  might  be,  Lettioe  was  ill ;  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that,  she  told  herself,  as  she  tossed 
nneasily  from  side  to  side  all  night,  <a,  when  she  fell 
asleep,  woke  with  a  start  In  the  gray  dawn  she  rose  to 
empfy  with  feverish  thirst  the  m^bottle  oh  the  toilet- 
table.  There  was  just  light  enough  to  see  the  sign  of  the 
Boyal  drown  c^poaite,  and  Lettioe  was  frightmed  to 
catch  herself  saying  half  aloud  titat  scn&e  am  must  oome 
and  take  care  of  her ;  the  sight  of  the  Orown  had  brought 
back  George  Mason's  words.  Toward  morning  she  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  whioh  so  far  deluded  her  into  fancying 
herself  rested  that  she  got  up  and  dressed  aa  usnaL  One 
look  at  her  wan  face  and  heavy  eyes  was,  however,  enough 
for  iSis.  Arnold,  who  sent  her  daughter  back  to  bed  at  onoe. 
And  now  Lettioe  must  submit  to  reproaches  for  hat  lolly 
in  not  having  given  in  beftne,  when  she  must  have  known 
what  she  felt 

The  day  wore  on  wearl^.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  not  posi- 
tively unkind,  and  she  saw  that  Lettioe  had  all  she  wanted ; 
but  her  wants  were  limited  to  a  supply  of  cold  water  to 
drink,  and  to  being  left  alone,  so  that  at  night  her  mother, 
whose  watch  had  been  but  oareleas  through  the  day,  grew 
alarmed  at  the  hot  hands  and  uncontrollaUe  pain  in  the 
head.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  ;  he  spoke  of  low  fever, 
said  the  misohiet  had  been  brewing  for  long,  that  the 
patiei^  oould  not  expect  to  be  up  again  for  a  lew  weeka ; 
and  by  degrees  the  legular  nmtlne  of  a  siok-room  was 
established  in  the  house  in  the  High  Street, 

At  first  there  ms  a  strange  sort  of  comfort  in  thisi 
Lettioe  at  least  would  be  left  in  peace  now,  her  friends  at 
the  Ohnrch  House  said  to  one  another.  No  one  spoke  of 
danger.  For  the  girl  herself  the  days  passed  one  after 
another,  this  monotony  broken  only  by  the  small  evente 
of  such  a  time — her  mother  looking  in  to  see  how  she 
wai^  the  doctor's  visit,  John,  or  one  ot  the  othen^  Uunder> 
ing  np  the  stobs,  and  soolding  her  fo^  being  no  better. 
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which  Boolding,  though  to  anj  one  unused  to  it  it  might 
have  been  an  a^^ration  of  vretchedneaa,  was  accepted 
by  Lettice  as  the  natural  expression  of  her  brothers*  in- 
terest in  and  r^iard  for  her.  Then  a  new  book  p-erhapa 
would  oome  fxom  Badiel,  a  book  Lettioe  oonld  not  bring 
herself  to  care  to  open,  or  a  few  flowers  from  Uiss  Ifollor, 
hj  this  time  engaged  to  Oeorge  Kasm  and  feeling  a  rig^t 
to  ont  the  late-blooming  ohxTsanthemnms  in  Hm  Grown 
gardens,  so  soon  to  be  her  own  property ;  or  a  letter  from 
Lilian,  and  almys  every  day  some  odd  zemMnbtanoe 
from  Fitz— now  a  bnnoh  of  late  wild-flowan ;  now  a  stone, 
heavy  and  far  from  olean,  bnt  poasessing  some  queer  at- 
traction in  his  eyes ;  now,  when  money  was  plentiful,  a 
raspberry  jam  tart  from  the  oonfeotioner'a  whom  Fitz 
honored  with  his  onstom  I  Lettioe  had  yielded  to  anoh 
an  hyaterioal  attack  npon  the  first  oooaaion  that  one  of 
these  ofiezinga  had  been  zejeoted  on  hw  behalf  that  they 
were  admitted  for  the  fatnre,  and  mwa  than  <moa  the 
nrohin  had  otatrived  to  get  admitted  with  them,  or  rather 
to  admit  himself  for  Lettioe  had  opened  her  heavy  ^es  to 
behold  him  at  her  bedside,  and  had  even  smiled  fiuntly  at 
his  odd  antios  and  the  ory,  in  a  aappressed  Umo  within 
that  room,  **'lHo\  no  I  I  know  who  I  am  I"  when,  Mrs. 
Arnold  coming  to  turn  him  oat,  begui  to  scold  u  nsoal. 
though  the  scolding  also  was  in  a  lower  tone  than  Lettioe 
had  ever  known  it 

But  byHmd-liQr  Lettioe  began  to  thiok  vagndy  that  she 
had  lain  there  a  long  tim^  and  to  watoh  the  shadows 
thrown  on  the  ceiling  from  people  passKOg  in  tha  atieel; 
with  a  vague  feeling  that  Ule  mo  far  ofl^  or  that  she  was 
quietly  slipping  away  from  it  here  in  this  still  eluunlw. 
They  were  very  kind  to  her,  she  said,  and  she  vras  sorry 
to  give  so  much  trouble,  but  her  head  ached  always,  and 
those  dry,  hot  hands  were  as  hot  and  dry  as  ever,  and 
there  was  beginning  to  be  little  difference  between  night 
and  day,  the  hours  were  so  long  in  both. 

One  evMiing,  John  Anudd,  who  had  been  in  town  on 
bnsiness,  and  David  chanced  to  retnm  to  Btenhnzst  by  tiio 
same  train.  They  had  not  ooonpied  the  same  compart 
men^  and  it  was  only  when  the  utist  caught  sight  of  tiie 
familiar  flgnre  stricUng  up  the  hill  before  him,  that  he 
knew  he  and  John  had  been  felloW'travdienL  David  hast- 
ened his  steps  to  overtake  the  other. 

«  Don't  delay  me,"  said  John  ;  *'  I  was  to  have  slept  in 
town,  but  they  sent  this  after  me" — he  held  a  telegraphic 
envelope  in  his  hand — "what  have  they  all  been  aboat  t" 
he  exclaimed,  passionately.  "Can't  a  woman  like  my 
motiior  take  oara  of  a  girl  ?  And  the  doctcw— what  has  he 
been  abont,  nevar  to  laeatho  a  word  of  danger  tfll  now  ? 
He  mtuf  have  known,  not  fit  for  hia  work  if  he  didn't 
know.   I  ten  yon  it's  come  it|>on  ma  like  a  Uinndw^p." 

David  could  not  answer.  He  said  never  a  word  as  the 
two  walked  rapidly  up  the  hill,  but  he  retoined  the  thin 
red  paper  in  his  hand,  and  glanced  at  it  flrom  iimo  to  time 
vhUe  John  oontinoed  speaking. 

"  She  had  better  have  gone  with  old  Rogers  than  this," 
John  went  on  ;  *'  can  that  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 
What  a  fool  I  am,  though.  It  was  a  ohill,  the  doctor  aaid 
so  himsdf — low  fever  oonseqoent  nprat  a  chUL  Who 
conld  tell  it  wonld  end  lilra  this  i  She  was  no  worse  when 
Z  went  away  yesterday,  and  now,  yon  aee." 

David  f^anced  down  again  at  the  paper  in  lus  hand. 

"The fact  is,  we  have  n^l^ted  her,  let  her  overwork 
herself,  not  taken  half  care  enough  <d  her.  Again  I  say, 
what  has  my  mother  been  about  ?  She'll  be  sorry  when 
if  8  too  late.  I  can't  believe  it  I  I  vjonH  believe  it  I  And 
yon"—  John  seemed  irtruck  suddenly  by  a  new  idea—"  and 
yon  yonrseir,  and  Mrs;  Broome,  why  didn't  yon  take  oare 
of  her  ?  Yon  have  always  had  so  mnoh  to  do  with  her ; 


surely  Mrs.  Broome  might  have  seen,  might  have  known, 
might  have  warned  us  in  ttm&  I  do  believe  my  mother 
must  have  trusted  to  her ;  now  I  oome  to  think,  Tm  sore 
she  trusted  to  her ;  so  long  as  Mrs.  Broome  was  not  alsrmed, 
there  oould  be  nothing  to  cause  alarm ;  that  must  have 
been  what  we  felt,  and  why  thii^  have  been  let  slide  in 
this  way." 

David  did  not  s^  his  mother  had  not  been  admitted  ones 
or  iwiee  wbmt  she  had  oslled  to  Inquire ;  he  did  not  n- 
mind  John  that  the  estrangement  between  the  Ohuroh 
Honse  and  the  Arnolds  bad  been  of  their  own  making ; 
he  did  not  say,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  the  cardeas 
answer  given  evety  day  when  Fitz  came,  when  Abigiil 
was  sent  to  ask,  or  when  he  himaelf  stopped  at  the  door, 
was  the  same  always,  and  calculated  to  allay  all  fear ;  csl- 
onlated  moreover  to  make  him  and  hie  mother  fed  tbem- 
selvai  intraders  where  ttiey  had  onoe  been  friends ;  David 
said  nothing  <rf  aU  this ;  he  ooly  looked  down  agun  at  tiie 
paper  in  his  hand. 

"I  don't  so  much  as  know  whether  I  am  in  tim^**Jolm 
resumed  in  a  husky  voice,  "  whether  I  shall  even  see  her 
aliva  And  what  we  shall  all  be  without  her  I  dazoi't 
think.  Without  her  !  without  Lettice  I  What  am  I  talk- 
ing of  ?  it  ocm't  be  true— but  you  see^  you  aee  That  they 
say." 

Tes ;  with  his  ^es  still  seeking  the  paper,  David  sav 
what  they  said.  Arrived  in  the  High  Street,  he^w  Kti 
crouched  upon  the  threshold,  saw  the  door  open  dantly 
as  tiumc^  some  one  wwe  on  Uia  vatdi ;  mw  the  mDn 
bee  oi  one  of  the  young  brothers,  no  hmger  snilsn,  bet 
eonvnlsed  with  grief,  and  saw  John  torn  alter  an  Inifanft 
speech  with  him,  and  read  the  words  on  his  lips^-still 
alive. 

"Stin  alive,**  and  the  words  of  the  telegram  imtt 
"  Sudden  change  for  the  worse ;  sinking  fast^" 


CHAPTKB  XXXV. 

Thk  artist  lingered  half  unconsciously  near  the  shop, 
where  there  was  no  awning  now,  and  where  heapa  of  rosf* 
cheeked  apples  and  pears,  brown  and  mellow,  had  taken 
the  place  of  Summer  fruits.  The  oolvnuta,  the  pride  of 
John's  heart,  such  cob-^ts  as  (mly  Kant  has  to  show, 
contrasted  with  the  rosy  apples,  and  th»e  were  ropes  of 
tawny  and  whito  onions,  and  piles  of  newly-dng  potatoei 
at  the  back  of  the  shop.  The  sslesman,  looking  grave  md 
anxiooe^  came  to  the  door ;  David  saw  that  he  ^oke^  tnt 
actually  did  not  hear  the  words,  so  intensely  was  his  aiiad 
ooonpied  by  the  idea  that  had  been-saddenly  yumiBM  to 
him— the  idea  of  loetng  Lettioe 

The  sliest  interruption  of  the  sslesman  speaking  roosel 
him,  however,  so  far  as  that  he  resumed  lus  faomemid 
way,  and  presentiy  a  cold,  small  hand  was  slipped  into 
his,  mnoh  asadog  might  tiurust  its  oold  nose  into  the  hai 
of  its  master.  David  looked  down  at  Fits,  and  held  the 
littie  hand  in  a  tight  ela^  bnt  nttther  of  them  tpdkfi, 
and  so  they  ZMohed  home  again  and  foond  Bachd  waiting 
her  scnk'a  retnm.  Abl^,  with  a  corasr  of  her  191011  to 
her  eyes,  came  down  the  passage  and  said  aaauXMng, 
David  felt  too  stunned  to  know  what ;  but  tiie  answtf  of 
Fitz,  clear  and  distinct,  smoto  on  his  senses,  and  osnsed  a 
feeling  of  actual  physical  snfiiaring.  Abigail  bx^  Hti 
the  hand  and  led  him  away  with  her,  and  David  tamed 
into  tiie  parlor. 

His  mother  met  him  with  in  hesc  eyes  a  look  of  troobls 
that  vras  not  all  for  Lettioe. 

"Did  they  eend  tor  yon  alsorabe  aaid,  half^upnHd. 

For  a  moment,  and  imtH  she  tooebed  the  paner  he  still 
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held  amahed  up  in  his  hand,  DftTid  failed  to  tudAntand 
the  qnestum ;  than  he  held  the  telegmn  out  to  her*  and 
she  saw  that  it  was  to  John,  and  divined  at  onoe  how  thej 
had  met  and  how  it  was  David  had  heaid  the  news  that 
had  reached  her  earlier  in  the  daj. 

In  low  tones  she  told  all  she  herself  had  learnt,' and  he 
lietaned  in  silenee^  preaentlj  laying  his  head  down  upon 
hia  folded  arms  as  they  rested  on  the  table  before  him. 

*'  I  hwe  bean  bUnd,'*  h«  mH,  br^uid-by. 


from  heavra,  ai^  is  given  ns  to  diag  to  when  sorrow  is 
nearesL  If  we  did  but  ho\d  in  oheok  rebellions  thonghts. 
she  said,  we  might— nay,  snrdy,  must — hope  on  while 
life  lasted  ;  grief  would  not  be  the  heavier  when  it  oame, 
evoi  perhaps  in  some  strange  way  the  lighter,  for  our  hav- 
ing with  homble  thankfolness  received  from  Qod's  own 
hand  the  blessed  oheer  of  hope  so  hag  as  room  for  hope 
remained. 

Thej  8p<Ae  qnieUy  together  of  Lettioe  after  Hut,  say- 


■•I  fsar  tiiey  ware  all  blind,"  she  answered;  "the  blow 
wiU  fall  the  heavier  for  it** 
"Jfui^  it  fill],  mother?" 

There  was  something  in  the  look  raised  to  hers  that 
seemed  to  reverse  their  now  long-established  relations  to 
one  anotheor;  the  strong  man,  her  stay  and  support,  to 
irtwaa  wisdom  she  had  grown  to  look  vj^  ma  onoe  more 
her  boy,  appealing  to  his  mother  for  comfort  And  his 
mother  did  not  fail  him.  "With  her  hand  on  his  bowed 
head  she  spoke  of  the  inrecions  gift  of  b<^  that  comes 


ing  to  each  othw  what  a  simple  little  life  it  was  to  leave 
BO  great  a  gap  in  other  lives  shoold  she  be  oalled  away  ; 
reminding  one  another  how  her  childhood  and  girlhood 
had  brightened  their  own  quiet  home ;  and  if  they  said 
no  more  than  this,  if  the  artist  did  not  repeat  that  he  had 
been  blind,  not  the  less  for  that  did  mother  and  son  nn- 
derstand  one  another,  not  the  leas  for  that  did  Rachel's 
bithfal  heart  abate  the  full  wei^t  of  the  bardea  that  lay 
heavy  on  that  of  David. 
Whea  ni^t  had  folly  oome,  David  yent  oat  torleara 
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tiie  latert  tidloga,  and  brons^t  buk  mnd  that  Letttee  still 
lay  in  the  borderland  between  life  and  death,  whan  she 
had  Iain  all  daj.  People  came  to  their  doon,  he  Mid,  all 
down  the  streets,  to  aak  "  how  was  she  now  7"  '  The  aad- 
dler'a  wife,  next  door  to  the  Crown,  stood  eobbing  on  her 
threshold  as  David  passed,  and  detained  him  to  hear  how 
good  the  yonng  girl  had  been  to  them,  and  how  she  lived 
in  all  their  hearts.  The  salesman's  sister  with  the  freckled 
faoe  had  offered  to  sit  np  at  night,  and  there  being  no  need 
of  her  in  the  siok-room  itself  was  humbly  content  to  wait 
below,  mdj  to  nrn  on  any  ettwid,  or  to  open  the  door 
softly  whm  iany  one  oame  to  inqnir&  It  was  she  who  had 
opened  it  to  David.  The  house  was  very  hushed  and  still, 
he  said  ;  Mrs.  Arnold  had  oome  into  the  passage  to  speak 
to  him  herself,  bnt  bad  repeated  only  the  two  words,  "  still 
alive  ";  she  looked  sad  and  worn.  On  the  settee  in  the 
office,  the  door  of  whfah  stood  open,  the  yonngest  of  the 
two  onbs  of  brothers  lay  heavily  asleep ;  the  other  had 
gone  to  the  chemist ;  David  met  him  on  his  way  home, 
John  was  in  his  sister's  room. 

"  There  is  a  great  feeling  for  her  in  the  plaoe,"  said 
Baohel ;  '*  it  yon  had  been  here  euly  in  tiw  di^,  when  the 
news  first  got  about  that  Lettioe  Arnold  lay  at  the  point  of 
death,  yon  wonld  have  been  strock  by  the  hnsh  of  sorrow 
that  seemed  to  fall  over  all  StenhnrsL" 

"Only  a  little  fmifseUer  in  the  High  Street,  as  Lilian 
onoe  called  her,"  said  David,  with  a  sad  smile. 

When  he  went  to  his  room  at  last,  doing  so  merely  in 
the  hope  of  persuading  his  mother  to  go  to  rest,  David 
found  a  pitiful  little  ghost  haunting  the  passage.  It  was 
Fitz.  who  could  not  sl^p,  he  said,  and  was  crying  as 
though  his  heart  would  break.  To  take  the  child  ba<^  to 
bed,  and  soothe  him  there,  and  let  him  talk  of  Lettice, 
holding  the  artist's  hand  Ute  while,  until,  worn  out  with 
sorrow,  he  dropped  adeep,  was  snne  oomtorjb  to  David 
Sroome,  and  served  to  keep  at  bay  the  thought  that  was 
gaining  mastery  over  every  other,  so  that  he  foresaw  that 
it  wonld  become  a  life-long  regret,  and  an  undying  mem- 
ory, the  saddest  he  had  ever  known— the  thought  of  how 
blind  he  had  been. 

It  was  a  surprise  that  John  himself  called  at  the  Church 
House  early  in  the  morning,  a  st^  greater  surprise  that 
he  brought  a  message  from  his  mother.  TdtB.  Arnold  had 
hiUierto  held  aloof  from  the  Broomes ;  th^  were  not  her 
sort  of  people,  she  used  to  se^ ;  she  had  alwi^  more  or 
less  resented  Uie  Intimacy  of  Lettioe  with  them ;  bnt  now, 
either  becanse  it  was  natural  to  every  one  who  knew 
Baohel  to  turn  to  her  in  trouble,  or  because  the  heart  of 
Lettioe's  mother  reproached  her  for  having  clouded  the 
girl's  last  days  hj  an  enforoed  estrangement  from  her 
friends,  Via.  Arnold  had  sent  for  BacheL 

There  jna  no  change,  John  said,  but  th^  knew  if 
'Ijettiee  could  speak,  or  was  capable  of  expresring  any 
wish  at  sU,  she  would  wish  to  see  her  old  friend  befcoe  she 
died. 

"Yon  have  been  almost  a  second  mother  to  her.  If  I 
said  anything  hasty  yesterday,  Mr.  Broome^  I  think  yon 
might  look  npm  it  as  unsaid,  tax  this  oame  i^on  me  wy 
suddenly." 

David  felt  a  whimsical  wish  to  assure  John  that  he  had 
not  been  surprised  at  his  hastiness  the  day  before,  since  it 
was  only  natural  to  him,  as  to  his  mottier,  whenever  any 
trouble  came,  to  scold  the  poson  nearest  to  them.  Of 
course  he  add  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  only  wrung  John's 
hand,  and  persuaded  him  to  come  in  and  share  fhe  min- 
ing meal^  which  was  then  ready,  and  afterward  sent  him 
Bway  refreshed  and  a  little  more  hopeful  than  when  he 
had  come  to  them.  David  had  his  feelings  well  under 
ecmtrcd,   II  there  was,  as  it  woe  a  band  ol  inm  tighten- 


ing rotmd  his  heart,  and  if,  as  he  told  hinusU  nowereiy 
hour,  this  impending  blow  would  fall  man  heavily  on 
him  than  on  any  cme  else  in  all  the  wwld,  he  was  not 
likely  because  ol  that  to  add  to  any  me'a  somiw  \jf  muu 
vailing  regrets  on  his  own  aoooont,  not  even  to  his  mothst'i, 
certainly  not  to  John's. 

After  he  was  gone,  the  artist,  having  vainly  tried  to  oo> 
onpy  himself  as  usual  in  the  studio,  where  the  mnltiplidt; 
of  his  engagements  on  Drake's  behalf  had  thrown  bis 
work  sadly  in  arrears,  walked  away  from  the  house,  tad 
away  from  the  town  altogether,  instinotiTely  ohoosing  plic« 
whwe  he  and  Lettice  had  oftenest  walked  together,  sad 
seeking  first  <me  distant  spot,  and  then  anottier,  connected 
in  his  mind  with  his  child  friend. 

Here,  beneath  the  beech-trees  in  the  park,  he  had  met 
her  first,  when  his  heart  was  sore,  and  happiness  seemed  to 
have  slipped  from  his  grasp  for  ever.  Now,  that  old  Ion 
of  his  appeared  a  pale  shadow,  so  much  deeper  ire  a 
man's  feelings  later  in  life  than  those  first  toached  in 
youth. 

Did  he  ask  himself  to-day  what  it  was  that  had  ssemed 
missing  lately,  in  the  home  over  against  the  CSniRib,  tlis 
home  that  had  been  *  haven  of  rest  whrn  the  tAam  that 
shatteced  his  eariy  hopes  had  passed  over  bis  head  t  IMd 

he  ask  himself  what  had  been  the  one  thing  missing,  and 
to  the  absence  of  which  he  had  been  blind  till  now  ? 

Here  beneath  the  beech-trees,  he  had,  bnt  a  short  time 
ago,  e^ven  his  little  friend  that  good  advice  as  to  her  fatnre. 
Did  he  remember  how  her  cheek  had  paled,  how  cold  her 
band  had  grown,  how  she  had  shivered  in  the  Septan* 
ber  sunshine  ?  Did  he  remember  this,  be  that  had  been 
blind,  always  Uind,  for  so  many  years  7 

If  Lettioe  had  really  gone  away  to  lire  in  London,  if 
she  who  had  followed  hti  adrice  in  so  much  dse,  had  fol- 
lowed it  in  that  also,  and  taken  him  at  his  word,  would 
there  have  been  the  dull  pain  at  his  heart  that  there  wu 
to-day,  or — a  worse  pain  still  ?  If  so,  if,  blind  for  so  long, 
he  had  opened  his  eyes  then — why,  better  as  it  was  to^y, 
a  thousand  times  better  as  it  was  to-day,  than  as  it  migtit 
have  been. 

What  had  oome  to  him— unsought,  onsummoned,  as  it 
ever  comes— here  in  this  very  spot  where  he  had  seen  ber 
first— what  was  it  for  the  child,  girl,  maiden,  that  bid 
slumbered  in  his  heart  tiU  now— what  save  the  feeling  ihst 
he  knew  at  last,  and  called  l^  its  right  name,  when  be 
raised  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  and  said  aloud,  in  bii 
pain,  "  I  emnoi  let  ber  go-^I  love  het  1" 

All  fear  lest  he  had  troubled  the  sweet  peace  of  Lettioe 
herself  was  absent  from  the  poignant  sense  of  regret  tbtt 
filled  his  mind.  He  seemed  in  that  hour,  when  death,  tbe 
near  approach  of  which  to  one  we  love  makes  elesr  so 
much,  made  all  the  past  dear  to  him-^he  seemed  to  m 
distinotly,  as  some  wise  mlookar  who  mm  not  in  any 
concerned  himself  might  have  seen,  exaoOy  how  it  bul 
been  with  L^ce ;  bow  her  innoemt  girPs  heart  bad  Iain 
in  his  hand,  asleep,  as  It  were,  until  his  voice  should  call 
it  into  life  with  the  word  he  had  never  spoken— 1m,  so 
blind  for  all  these  years. 

Thus  David  knew  that  be  had  not  harmed  -Lettioe.  She 
wonld  pass  out  of  the  world  having  known  nothing  save  i 
vague  and  unexplained  regret  to  whioh  ahe  oonld  bsie 
given  no  name.  The  pain  was  lor  him  alon%  he  might  be 
glad  of  that  at  least,  and  yet  was  coaudons  ol  selflsbly 
regretting  it  vcocy  much,  ol  vainly  wishing  he  had  tpokm 
long  ago,  of  wildly  wishini^  dsiQnte  his  oalmer  jodgmeat 
and  his  better  sense  of  ri|^t,  that  he  otmld  qpflsk  no*i 

I  even  now  at  the  last  moment ;  for  snrely  then, the  parting 

I  would  be  eaaiw,  tbe  loss  not  so  great. 

'    David  Broome  never  knew  bow  far  he  had  walked  tbit 
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^■7 ;  M  hb  tamed  into  Stenlmnt  High  8tnat»  he  knew 
only  hy  the  sinking  ran  that  he  most  have  ipent  many 

honn  alcme  vith  hia  aad  thonghti ;  but  as  he  stood  again 
before  the  AmoldB'  door,  the  report  vaa  still  the  same — 
there  was  no  oliaage  yet 

Baohel  had  spent  l^e  entire  day  in  the  siok-room,  where 
Lettioe  lay  so  motionless  and  pale  that  only  by  the  faintly* 
drawn  breath  oonld  the  watohen  aarare  themselTes  that 
she  was  still  with  them.  The  doctor  came  and  went  He 
looked  anxiona^  and  dared  not  gire  mnoh  hopOb  All  he 
wonkl  allow  in  answor  to  the  qaeetaons  in  the  gnm  ^es 
meeting  hia^  vat  that  wiOt  yonng  penons  the  longer  the 
fight  between  life  and  death  endnred,  however  foint  the 
stenggle,  the  better  ohanoe  there  was  that  it  would  end 
veil  With  tboae  more  advanoed  in  lite  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent ;  here,  her  yonth  was  in  his  iHttient's  favor. 

The  doctor  was  so  aoonstomed  to  being  scolded  in  that 
house,  that  he  appeared  quite  to  miss  it  when  no  one 
scolded  him  to-day,  and  when  his  verdict  was  received  in 
aorrowful  silence.  Baohel  used  to  say,  years  afterward, 
that  it  tonobed  her  verj  mnoh  to  see  bow  the  nanally  noii7 
family  gathered  zonnd  the  dootcnr  and  listened  to  hia 
words ;  and  how  one  and  another  of  the  rough  young 
men  would  come  from  time  to  time  throoghoat  the  day, 
and  stand  looking  at  Lettioe  for  a  moment,  and  go  away 
again  abmptly,  but  silent  still,  and  passing  a  hand  aotoes 
their  eyes  ;  and  how  it  toaohed  her  to  see  John's  grave 
face  with  no  cloud  of  ill-temper  on  it,  and  to  see  the 
mother,  always  a  restless,  bustling,  noisy  woman,  so  still 
and  patient  in  her  watch  by  her  child's  bed. 

Baohel*  in  the  tender  oradderation  for  others  that  was 
habitaal  to  lier,  and  moreover  never  feeling  very  otrnfldent 
of  her  welcome  in  that  houses  would  have  gone  away  once 
or  twice,  save  for  a  gesture — ^no  more  than  that — bidding 
her  remain  ;  for  Mrs,  Arnold  scarcely  spoke  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  it  chanced  that  the  sunshine  from  the 
window  fell  across  the  bed,  and  Bachel  moved  to  draw 
down  the  blind.  She  found  her  band  seized  then  in  a 
clasp  that  was  wellnigh  fierce,  and  an  eager  question  put 
to  her, 

TUb  woman,  who  hitherto  had  never  seemed  to  prize 
her  daughter,  did  not  say  "Will  she  reooverf"  or  even, 
"Wm  she  dier*  bat  whispered  hoarsely,  and  looking  all 
the  time  not  at  Baohel  Broome^  but  at  the  wan  face  on  the 
pillow.  "Have  I  killed  her  ?" 

"No  one  has  killed  her,"  answered  the  gentle  voice  so 
foil  of  sympathy ;  **  and,  if  yon  will  promise  not  to  build 
too  much  on  w<»rds  of  mine,  I  must  say  I  do  not  even 
think  that  she  will  die.  Oh,  hash,  my  dear  t  don't  sob 
like  that — and  if  it  comforts  you,  build  anything  you  can 
on  an  old  woman's  words  that  spring  from  a  long  experi- 
41100  of  snoh  times  as  ISiis,  tor  in  n^  heart  I  do  not  be- 
lieve ^t  deattt  is  loesent  hi  the  romn  with  as  to-dsj ;  I 
think  the  Lord  has  biddoi  His  angel  spare  this  home." 

OHAPTEB  XXXVI. 
FooTPBnrra. 

Bdor  an  (^(aahtoned  place  dressed  in  this  old  fashion 
ot  aoftlj*foUing  snow,  siuh  a  qniet  plaoe  with  every  foot- 
itep  hushed  beoanse  of  the  white  mantle  spread  in  the 

street  for  all  ite  length— Stenhnrst  on  this  January  di^ 
looks  more  sleepy  and  dead-alive,  George  Mason  thinks, 
^han  even  be  ever  remembers  to  have  seen  it 

Bl«e|rf ;  why  tixo  vary  air  seems  asleep,  so  still  it  is, 
viUwut  a  breath  stirring  to  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from 
dow  deinent  to  earth  the  tightest  of  the  light  anow- 
''•InsUuit  an  falliog  everywhere.  There  is  mrody  any 


one  to  be  aean,  nor  will  there  be  till  the  sohool-gates  open 
and  the  hoy^  feet  tread  the  snow  into  ugly  black  holes  and 

footmarks.  To  be  sure,  such  marks  as  those  are  here  and 
there  visible  abont  the  door  and  on  the  wide  sweep  leading 
to  the  8table*yard  of  the  Boyal  Crown,  Even  in  Winter 
the  omnibus  goes  duly  down  to  meet  the  train,  for  there 
is  never  any  knowing  whether  ev«i  in  Winter  some  stray 
guest  may  not  alight  in  this  out-of-the-world  spot,  looking, 
if  that  were  possiUe,  more  out  of  the  world  beneath  this 
BDowy  paU,  further  removed  from  every  boqr  haunt  of 
man,  mam  full  ot  leisure  and  repose^  thui  in  tiie  Inight- 
nesB  of  the  Summer  months. 

The  admirable  mistress  of  the  Grown  trails  her  black 
silk  skirte  from  room  to  room,  and  everything  under 
her  eye  is  in  such  perfect  order  that  the  landlord  may  with 
a  mind  at  ease  stand  idle  at  the  door  and  gaze  up  and 
down  the  snowy  street  as  he  is  doing  now,  although  it  is 
evident  the  Grown  ia  on  the  lookout  for  an  expected 
guest 

No  fear  bat  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  that  gnest  or  f<nr 
any  gnest,  expected  w  onaxpeoted,  that  any  wintry  day 
may  bring ;  so  thai  Qearge  Mason  stands  very  much  at 
ease,  smoking  the  inevitable  cigar,  and  thinking  how  dull 
Stenhurst  is  at  the  beat  of  times.  The  landlord  has  a  way 
ot  thinking  this,  and  a  way  of  saying  it  and  yet  would 
not  change  his  lot  here  for  any  oth^  lot  that  life  oonld 
offer  him. 

By-and-by  David  Broome  comes  slowly  up  the  street, 
his  stops  so  muffled  in  the  fallen  snow  that  Mason  does^ 
not  hear  them,  and  half  starte  at  the  sound  of  the  artist's 
voice  oloee  to  his  ear.  Amidst  the  universal  whiteness  the 
rich  dash  ai  color  in  the  Arnolds*  shop-window  opposite 
tells  with  wonderfol  efieot ;  it  is  that  David  is  remarking. 

*'  How  well  the  red  gold  of  those  oranges  comes  in,"' 
he  says,  composedly  allowing  the  snowflakes  to  settle  on 
his  bead  and  shoulders  as  he  points  with  his  nmbrella, 
"  and  the  russet  brown  of  the  pears.  Summer  or  Winter, 
what  a  picture  that  shop  makes  1" 

"  And  what  a  stand-still,  dreamy  plaoe  the  picture  hangs 
in  1"  gnimbled  Mason ;  "  where  in  all  Eng^d  will  you 
find  another  town  with  the  snow  fying  nntroddot  in  its 
streeto  at  this  hour  of  the  day  f 

'*  Where  f  Why,  everywhere,  when  the  snow  falls  as  it 
is  falling  here.  See,  my  footsteps  as  I  came  idong  just 
now  are  already  hidden ;  they 'are  no  plainer  at  this  mo- 
ment than  footmarks  of  two  years  ago." 

"  Two  years  ago  ;  ay,  that's  abont  it ;  a  man's  marriage 
makes  a  kind  of  new  calendar  for  him,"  said  George, 
slowly,  between  slow  pu£b  at  hia  qigar.  "  I've  notioed 
that  in  yoa,  and  I've  noticed  it  in  myself.  Yon  are  right 
enough,  Mr.  Bnxmie — just  two  years  aga" 

"Freidsely :  and  over  the  tra^  of  our  Uvea  sinoe  then, 
and  into  the  og^  holes  and  rate  our  feet  left  in  them,  the 
sands  of  time  have  fallen,  and  lie  now  as  smooth^  as  tike 
snow  lies  on  the  ground." 

"That  won't  do,  sir,"  said  Maaon,  removing  his  cigar 
from  his  lips ;  "  yon  can  see  the  marks  of  those  other  foot- 
steps plain  enough  still."  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
toward  the  bar  window,  above  which  the  head  of  the— 
now  "permanent" — lady  manageress  was  visiUe.  The 
landlord  of  toe  Grown  was  a  eontentod  man  enough,  and 
after  two  years  of  matrimony  nearly  as  veD  managed  as 
the  hotel ;  and  yet  there  ms  an  odd  sound  of  regret  in 
the  tone  in  which  he  repeated  the  worda  "two  years  aga" 

David  Broome  langhed  a  little  as  he  drew  back  into  the 
shelter  of  the  poroh,  and  Uien  silently  watched  the  last  of 
his  footeteps  filled  up  till  all  trace  of  them  was  obliterated 
beneath  the  snow  that  in  the  open  country  and  away  in 
the  fruit  gronnds  h^  four  inehes  deep.  All  the  better. 
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John  AnKdd  dedand,  aU  the  better  for  the  promiw  of 
the  oonUng  season,  that  the  roots  afaoold  lie  dark  and 
warm  under  that  seasonable  manUe. 

Either  Mason  hod  really  been  straok  by  the  idea  the 
artdst's  words  soggeeted,  or,  as  David  had  before  now  been 
known  to  "^"Intfti"  was  possible,  the  train  of  thought  in 
ooe  man's  mind  was  silently  inflaenoing  that  of  the  other, 
for  when  after  a  minnte  or  two  John  AmaSd  oame  ont 
from  tiie  hoose-door  and  ttuned  aside  into  the  shop,  the 
innkeeper  exclaimed : 

**  7%en^$  footprints,  if  yon  like  I  They  are  none  of 
them  what  they  wereu  If  old  Arnold  had  lived  till  now 
he'd  have  been  living  a  happier  and  a  quieter  life,  and 
have  died  more  hapjHly  and  qnietly.  There  are  footprints 
opposite,  Ab*.  Broome,  and  it  an  old  friend  of  hen  may 
say  so  and  no  oflbnse  be  taken,  they  are  the  print  of  your 
wife's  feet,  sir,  as  plain  as  yonr  own  ware  in  the  snow  just 
now." 

**  If  my  wife's  old  frimd  were  to  my  so,  my  wife's  old 
friend  would  only  Bpetk  the  tmfb,**  said  David. 

The  dkange  that  Bbson  alluded  to— and  a  ohaage  latere 
was — had  not  oome  all  at  onoe^  bat  slowly,  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  rinoe  that  illness  in  which,  fearing  to  lose  Lettioe, 
they  had  learnt  at  last  how  dear  she  was  to  them,  and  since 
the  day  they  aotnally  had  lost  her,  though  only  by  the  length 
of  the  High  fltreet  Not  all  at  once  had  the  lend  voice  of 
Mr&  Arwdd  softened,  or  the  rongh  manners  and  hot 
tempers  of  her  sons  beoome  snbdned ;  bat  gently,  like  the 
sofb^faUing  snow  to-day,  Uie  mematj  ot  what  Lettioe  had 
beoi  to  thrai,  the  tliankfalnees  i<a  all  that  she  still  was, 
had  led  them  to  tread,  or  tiy  to  tread,  in  the  footprints 
she  had  left  along  the  path  of  tiieir  own  daily  lives.  If 
Lettice  had  gone  to  the  Chnroh  House  to  be  the  delight 
of  her  friends  there,  she  had  left  behind  her  in  her  earlier 
home  a  little  of  that  most  sweet  patience  that  had  char- 
acterized her,  and  the  ■sont  of  peaoe  that  rendered  h^py 
her  earlier  lif& 

Thinking  of  these  things,  the  artist  was  not  roused  from 
the  revezie  into  whidk  he  bad  fsUen,  until  the  whistle  hu- 
alding  the  anivid  of  tiie  trsin  at  Stenhnrst  Statiw  ouiaed 
bim  to  look  np  and  s^  : 

**Toa  ezpeot  him  to-day,  do  yon  not  ?" 

'*The  omnibus  will  bring  him  back :  it  went  to  meet 
this  train.  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  down  for  theee 
two  years.  An  odd  tiling  now  that  he  has  never  yet  fonnd 
a  wife." 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  neror  was  any  one  so 
out  out  for  an  old  badielor,  or  who  played  the  part  so 
well,  or  who  was  so  happy  in  it,  as  my  patrm,"  said 
Da^rid,  with  great  iwwpKaaiw,  ui  emphasis  ttie  greater  be* 
oanse  of  the  regret  witti  wluteh  he  at  times  oontrasted  his 
friend's  life  with  his  own.  *'  A  homeless  man,  as  he  is 
fond  of  calling  himself,  who  for  that  v^  reason  makes 
his  house  home  to  many  whose  firesides  wonid  else  be  cold 
and  lonely  ;  a  man  with  no  family  ties  of  his  own,  who 
has  bound  himself  by  the  tie  of  charity  to  all  of  Ood's 
family  on  earth ;  a  rich  man,  who,  having  few  claims  on 
his  riehes,  has  tiia  power  to  spend  tbem  as  he  will,  and 
spends  them  so  wisdy— what  shoold  we  any  of  ns  do  with- 
out him  ?  If  it  oomes  to  that,  what  wonld  Art  do  without 
him  f  It  oannot  be  denied  it  is  a  most  exoeUoit  thing  for 
an  of  OS  that  Ur.  Bogen  never  married  and  as  he 
brought  his  speech  to  a  oonolosion,  David  pulled  his 
mostaohe  vigoroosly,  for  the  last  time  in  this  story. 

A  few  moments  later  the  omnibus  drew  np.  and  the  man 
they  spoke  of  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Royal  Crown. 
The  sketch  Bacfael  Broome  had  ouoe  given  of  him  would 
scarcely  have  suited  David's  pattern  now.  A  shrewd  busi- 
ness man  t  Tes,  he  was  that  still,  and  it  was  stamped  on 


every  luie  of  his  &oe,  and  cm  the  v«iy  (olds  of  thedoihBB 
he  wore^  but  with  no  "  lo(A  of  unrest  "about  Um;  an  the 
contrary,  the  look  of  a  man  who  knew  ezaetty  what  he 
had  to  do,  and  doing  it  with  all  his  m^h^  was  not  mncli 
concerned  about  the  issue  of  it,  but  left  that  in  higher 
hands. 

The  greeting  between  the  Maids  was  warm.  Tfasy  met 
oftoi  moogh,  but  had  not  mrt  here  till  now,  ainoe  the  d^ 
on  which  Lettioe  and  the  merbhant  bad  parted  in  th^ 
place,  this  very  spot  where  David  and  Bogcas  shook  hsnda 
BO  wutnly. 

"A  weird  day."  said  the  latter,  '*a  strange  day.  like 
one  in  a  dream  I  What  do  you  mean,  yon  Stenlmnt 
people,  hj  weather  such  as  this  ?  I  tell  yon,  I  thcogbt 
the  place  was  gone — blotted  out  of  the  world  altogstiw. 
The  falling  snow  hid  it  like  a  vail ;  the  very  wheels  Bade 
no  sound  as  we  drove  up  the  hill  into  the  town.  We  don't 
have  such  days  in  London." 

"  A  ootttrast  to  the  day  on  wlddi  you  saw  Bfcsahant 
first" 

"And  to  that  on  which  I  saw  it  last,"  lepUad  the  ■a^ 

ohant,  cheerfully. 

"  And  yon  oome  to  your  old  quarters  ?  I  widi  yon  eoold 
have  come  to  ua,  but  the  fact  is — a  nursery  ooonples  a  mo* 
derful  amount  of  space  in  a  man's  house. "  said  David,  land- 
ing ;  "though  for  the  matter  of  that  the  cradle  is  era;- 
where.  Don't  be  snrprised  to  see  the  cradle  in  the  studio, 
or  to  oome  upon  it  suddenly  near  the  parior  fire ;  it  p«* 
vadea  the  wliole  house.  I  hajpt  joa  dont  ndnd  tto 
oradle?" 

"Uindlt?  why,  what  else  have  I  ctnne  down  lor  but  to 

rock  it,  and  to  see  my  godson  asleep  in  it,  and  to  go  in 
with  yon  for  baby-worship  generally  1   How  is  my  fMpd 

Fitz  ?" 

"  Tour  friend  Fitz  is  well,  and  not  more  demoralised 
his  last  trip  to  town  than  I  was  quite  prepared  for:  Hov 
you  can  answer  it  to  yonr  conscience,  you  who  sts  not 
wholly  without  principle,  to  indulge  a  boy  to  that  sxtnt 
in  the  matter  of  tiieatna,  and  in  the  matter  of  laviih  tipi.  i 
and  in  sondiy  other  masters  inexpcesalMy  tiyhig  to  ay 
tutorial  aonl,  I  oannot  oonoelv&" 

"He  wasas  muoh  at  home  as  he  was  witii  me^  tUsM 
visit"  j 

'*How  are  they  ?"  asked  David,  with  sudden  iiraTi^;  | 
the  fancy  haunted  tim,  what  sort  of  footprints  had  ttie 
years  left  thm,  in  the  lives  of  Lilian  and  Norman  t 

The  merchant  said  that  all  was  wdl  with  than,  and  tint, 
as  David  already  knew,  Nonnan  mm  steadily  at  wk,  iui 
health  improved,  and  his  temper^  if  it  waa  sUU  Onm,  nsm 
shown  to  his  wife  nowadaya. 

"She  is  ft  good  wife,"  be  oontlnned,  "and  I  like  Hni  j 
about  her— she  has  found  her  way  to  that  poor  tbisg*! 
grave,  and  visits  it  when  she  visits  the  tomb  of  bar  own 
infant  Mrs.  Dryson  told  me  how  she  finds  her  sirtar'i 
grave  decked  with  flowers.  I  like  thst,  there  is  something 
pretty  in  that— a  gratler  fan^  than  one  would  ezpeci  to 
find  in  your  handsome  cousin ;  an  idea  one  would  ban 
thought  more  likely  to  ooenr,  aay,  to  your  own  wif^  than 
to  Drake's.  She  has  been  to  see  ber  child's  nuna,  I  hor. 
and  looks  after  her  generally— does  what  she  can  lor  As 

boy,  yon  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing  Why  I  im  *V 

oome ;  the  street  is  all  alive  now ;  what  do  lAegr  camaboot 
the  falling  snow  ?" 

I%eif  were  the  grammar-school  bofs,  who  now  pom^ 
out  into  the  dreary,  weird,  silent  day,  and  woke  it  s^  «> 
that  all  Stenhnrst  echoed  to  their  shonti  and  highKt 
And  here  came  Fitz,  taller,  more  mannerly  than  wheo 
saw  him  last,  but  with  the  old  rognlBh  tvinkia  ift  ^ 
sharp  black  eyes,  and  with  much^  the  old  ioelkstion  to 
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grotesqna  antio  and  gestnra.  The  wuh  ol  LQian  was  so 
fur  zealiud  tiiat  the  training  of  this  wild  stepaon  (rf  hen 
was  really  in  the  hands  of  LettiMk  while  that  snggMtioa 
of  Mn.  Arnold's,  that  the  aitisfc  should  tator  the  hoj,  was 
also  in  part  oarried  ont,  for  as  mnoh  of  the  ednoation  of 
Fits  was  undertaken  at  the  Chnioh  Honse  as  at  sohod. 
The  boy  came  np  full  of  eager  greeting  to  his  friend,  and 
how  was  his  annt  ?  Fits  asked :  that  last  pie  was  a^taoning 
ooe,  the  best  she  ever  made. 

Mr.  B<^ara  would  not  go  back  with  Bafid  Broome  to 
the  OboToh  Honse ;  be  would  look  in  later,  in  the  evening. 
Ifeantime  Fits  mnsl  st^  with  him,  and  they  two  mnat 
dine  tf^cether  in  the  coffoe-room,  on  the  best  dinner  the 
Grown  oonld  provide,  and  which  the  merohant,  not  with- 
out oonsoltation  with  his  yonng  guest,  duly  ordered  at 
the  bar,  after  baring  shaken  bands  with  the  handsome  and 
dignified  landlady,  and  inquired  kindly  for  old  Nannie 
The  head  waiter,  once  accustofiaed  to  speak  of  Fitz  aa  that 
beggar's  brat  picked  up  by  Mr.  Broome,  and  not  yet 
wholly  aooustomed  to  any  other  view  of  him,  waited  on 
him  with  the  utmost  attention  and  respect,  for  was  he  not 
the  guest  of  one  of  the  best  patrons  of  the  Crown  ?  The 
waiter,  therefore,  tried  not  to  see  the  qneer'grimaoea  the 
boy  oonld  not  resist  indulg^g  in,  or  discreetly  looked  the 
other  w^  if  he  detected  Fits  in  the  aet  of  middng  one  of 
them. 

Meantime  the  arUst,  with  an  arttst's  lore  of  studying 
effect,  walked  away  from  the  town  to  a  point  from  whence 
he  oould  look  back  at  it  through  the  rail  of fwhioh  his 
patron  had  spoken,  and  note  how  wrapped  and  shtoaded 
in  the  falling  snow  was  the  church-crowned  hill,  with  its 
misty  outline  of  quaint,  gable-roofed  streets. 

When  he  once  more  turned  homeward  there  were  no 
longer  footmarks  in  the  High  Street,  for  all  the  length  of 
which  the  soft  carpet  was  now  again  spread ;  only  David's 
own  {set  left  a  traok  behind  bhn  as  he  walked.  With  that 
particular  track,  howerer,  his  fanciful  imagination  was  not 
occupied ;  no  doings  of  his  own,  no  possible  guidanoe  that 
his  own  straight  course  might  hare  prored  to  others,  was 
in  his  thoagbts  at  alL  Arrired  at  his  own  door,  sheltered 
by  the  orerhaoging  beam,  there  was  one  tiny  footprint 
Parid  reoognixed  at  onoe.  After  two  years  of  marriage 
he  was  in  lore  with  his  wife  still,  and  with  the  fanoy 
haunting  him  to-day  of  the  gentle  steps  that  had  trodden 
so  nnialteringly  in  the  right  wi^,  through  all  the  InnocMit 
and  tranquil  life,  our  artist  felt  an  insuie  wuh  to- kneel 
down  then  and  there  and  Uas  the  print  of  his  wife's  ahoe 
in  the  snow  faSlea  on  his  threshold. 

On  tiie  other  side  of  the  threshold  there  was,  however, 
something  a  great  deal  better  worth  kissing;  for  Lettioe, 
always  on  the  watch  for  h«r  hnaband's  home-coming 
opened  the  door  to  him  henelt 

"Taken  a  walk  to  study  snow  elbctsf  Oh,  David  I 
and  what  a  bad  example  f<»  bat7''8  papa  to  set  him  1** 

"Within  Uie  parlor  there  was;  as  llie  artisfc  had  once  pro- 
lauded  would  be  the  cas^  very  little  outward  change^ 
He  thought  of  that  prophecy  now  as  he  watched  the  fire- 
light play  on  the  hair  of  his  young  wife,  seated  in  the  old 
low  seat  near  Baohel,  and  looking  so  like — ^yet  how  unlike 
—the  Lettioe  of  old  days. 

Not  all  at  onoe  had  this  one  tiling  lacking,  this  vi;ant 
fulfilled,  been  attained  by  David  Broome.  When  it  prored 
that  Bachel*8  wide  experience  had  not  misled  her,  and 
just  as  the  golden  sands  had  well-nigh  all  run  ont,  the 
hour>g^aas  had  been  slowly,  dowly  turned,  and  Lrttioe 
had  not  died,  but  had  strasK^  huk  to  lib;  a  time  ol 
■nspuise  fdliowed. 

Oonildent— when  on  tiu  point  ol  losing  har^-ol  ttie 
mistake  he  had  madft,  confident  of  how  blind  he  bad  been. 


Marriage 


and  for  how  many  yean;  David  waa  not  confltoit  at  al^ 
but  my  di&dwit  and  doabtfol,  so  soon  ss  tte  poatUU^ 
of  winning  her  wu  tmce  mon  <^foted  to.him. 

Not  that  she  was  hard  to  win,  nor  orsc  Im^  in  leaning 
this  new  kastm  set  her  by  the  master  fimu  whom  she  had 
learnt  readily  all  her  life ;  bat  lore  is  humble^  and  apt  to 
think  itself  unworthy  of  the  dearest  object  of  its  dsdrea 
Therefore  it  was  not  till  she  had  long  besu  quite  reoovsnd, 
not  indeed  till  the  "(^ter,  and  in  just  suoh  a  snowy  tins 
as  this,  that  Lettioe  found  again  the  Mend  she  had  ioimd 
and  lost  in  the  course  of  one  Sunmsr  di^  banesth  ths 
beeoh-tieea  in  Stmhnxst  park. 

The  curtains  are  dnwn,  and  Abby  has  bronght  in  the 
lamp,  Baehel,  sitting  in  her  acoasfanned  eomer,  -in  her 
serene  and  blest  old  ago  gives  thanks  that  no  wish  of  h«r 
heart  renuuns  unfulfilled,  and  David  in  great  oontuit  sees 
his  wife  bend  orer  the  cradle  on  the  hearth. 

Let  us  leave  them  there,  while  Fancy  watohes  the  foot- 
prints in  the  snow  outside— the  firm  trMd  of  the  London 
merohant,  the  erring  and  atnmbling  steps  of  Norman,  of 
Lilian,  and  of  Martha  Dryson,.and— a  quaint  footmsrk 
this,  not  without  the  sosploion  of  a  hand-print  on  the  snow 
aa  wdl,  as  llioagh  even  now  Fits  found  a  B<»aenaiilt  irre- 
sistible. Thns  let  them  pass  away,  these  oompanlons  of 
many  months,  and  leave  no  trace,  save  haply  if  hsrs  and 
there  some  familiar  landmark  may  remain  as  a  guide  to 
those  treading  the  path  we  have  hem  dreaming  that  tiiess 
shadows  frod— the  path  common  to  us  all,  throng  ths 
world,  out  ol  the  world,  to  Qod.  ' 

THB  m>. 


OITXNO. 

Tna  aua  girss  everi  so  Uie  eaMi— 
What  It  oan  giro,  so  mnoh  tis  worth. 
Th9  oosan  glraa  in  many  ways— 
aires  paths,  giras  fishes,  rirets,  baya; 
Bo,  too,  the  air,  it  gives  ns  breath— 
When  It  stops  giving,  oomes  In  death. 

Give,  gire.  be  always  glriag; 

mto  gtrea  not  Is  not  living. 

Dbe  morswa  give, 

The  more  we  live.  .' 

Ood's  love  hath  to  us  wealth  nphsapsdj 

Only  by  glrlng  It  Is  reaped. 

Ths  body  withers,  and  the  mind. 

If  pent  In  by  selflsh  tlnd. 

aire  strength,  give  tho\ight,  give  deeds,  give  peU; 

CHre  lore,  gIre  tears,  and  j^re  Uiyaell^ 

aire,  gIre,  be  always  glrlng; 

Who  gives  not  Is  not  Uvfa^^ 

The  more  we  glve^ 

The.  mors  we  lire. 


LUTHER'S  MARRIAGE 

In  many  a  sermon  preached  by  Martin  Luther,  did  ha 
speak  of  the  great  honor  of  the  htfly  atate  of  matrimony, 
and  many  a  time  he  inreighed  against  the  "  Ids*  dootriae  " 
of  oelibaoy  for  either  olergy  or  laity. 

He  had  the  courage  of  his  oonriotions,  and  on  June  18th, 
1626,  he  married  an  ex-nun,  Eatharina  Yoii  Bora,  in  <ai», 
*M  be  suld,  "  to  please  his  father,  tease  the  Pops;  snd  to  vai 
the  devil"  His  wedded  life  lasted  for  twen^-oneysant  and 
was  ML  the  whole  a  ba^py  one.  ImUitt  ^eafca  cf  kit 
"Katy^^ai  an  obedient,  pioos  aad  good  wifs;  whom.ks 
priiad  "  above  the  Kingdom  of  Franca  or  State  of  Tenioa.'* 
In  the  iHulvation  of  the  marriage^  on  page  397.  we  sea 
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X>r.  BngeuliAgen  p^orming  tbe  ceremony,  while  next  to 
liim  stukU  Lncae  Knuiaob,  whose  portrait  of  Lnth«i  is 
SM»eepted  m  the  belt ;  then  oomee  Herr  Beichenbaoh,  Frau 
XteishflabMh  ud  'Fm  Knmaob,  and  finally,  Dc  ApeL 

Thna  sons  were  the  remtll  of  fchia  marriage— John,  Martin 
mnd  Pud,  the  latter  of  whom  became  a  oeletnmted  chemist 
&Dcl  physioiaik 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 

£f  the  days  when  it  wis  bellared  that  Hebrew  was  the 

iMignage  spoken  in  the 'Garden  of  Eden,  it  was  not  to  be 
vtmdered  at  that  the  alphidwt  should  be  regarded  as  a  divine 
iiiTention  and  a  direot  roTelation  made  to  Adam.    In  the 
dieonssions  which  wose  after  the  disooTcry  of  the  Bosetta 
Stone^  a  certain  Dr.  Warr  denoonoed  as  blasphemous  the 
attempt  to  trace  the  human  origin  of  the  alphabet  But 
there  are  one  or  two  reasons  which  may  justify  na  in  ask- 
ing fresh  attention  to  the  snlqeot  on  the  part  of  any  persons 
Those  apiidaaa  were  formed  twenty  years  ago.  In  the 
first  plao^  the  doctrine  ot  Erohition,  now  aooepted  by  so 
many  naturalists,  and  found  so  frnitfol  of  reralta  when 
applied  to  other  domains,  suggests  to  us  a  new  method  of 
inquiry.   Nothing  springe  into  being  fall-fledged ;  erery- 
thing  foil-formed  is  a  growth,  and  has  had  a  history,  the 
record  of  whioh  it  retains  some  traoes  of.   Connected  with 
this,  yet  still  separable  ftrom  i%,  is  the  fact  that  recent 
ethnological  research  has  traced  the  parentage  of  civilized 
nations  to  savage  tribes,  and  of  tlie  arts  and  inventions  of 
dviUzed  life  to  a  rode  and  ontde  <niginal ;  so  that  the 
flxigia  of  ttie  ali^bet  oan  no  longsr  be  Uioaght  of  as 
■peeially  divina   And  a  third  reason  is  the  disoovery,  in 
the  year  186^  of  the  fanuras  Hoabite  Stone,  a  monumental 
inscription  in  the  so-called  Fhosnician  oharaoter,  dating 
from  nearly  nine  himdred  years  before  Ohrist,  and  bring- 
ing us  nearer,  by  at  least  a  century  and  a  hal(  to  the  earliest 
forms  of  our  alphabetic  letters.    The  operation  of  these 
causes  msy  account  for  the  difference  of  view  betwen  T.  J. 
H.,  who  wrote  the  artiole  on  alphabets  in  the  "Enoyolo- 
pndia  Britaaniea,'*  edition  1858i  aad  J.  P.,  who  wrote  the 
oranapoDding  aitiole— I  mean  aa  artiole  whioh  does  not 
ooTMpcmd— in  the  edition  of  1875.— ifbcfarn  Thot^U, 


DR.  GEIKIE  ON  BAPTISM. 

Bb.  Odmuxhohak  Qmeeib,  In  the  xxr.  ehspter  of  his 
azoeHentwoi^  "  Lifo  and  Words  of  Christ,*' sqrs :  "With 
ttie  eall  to  repent^  John  united  a  dgpiflcant  rite  for  aU  who 
were  willing  to  4>wn  their  sins,  and  promise  amendment  of 
life.  It  waa  the  new  and  striking  requirement  of  baptism, 
whioh  John  had  been  sent  by  divine  appdntment  to  intro* 
doceu  The  Moeaio  ritoal  lud,  indeed,  required  washings 
and  pntifleatiinii,  but  they  were  mostly  personal  acts  for 
deansfaig  from  oevsnumial  defilements,  and  wen  repeated 
as  often  as  new  mieleanncsi  demanded.  But  baptism  waa 
pacfoimed  onty  onoe,  and  those  who  wmght  U  had  to  re- 
ceive It  ikom  the  lunds  ot  Jobsu  The  old  rites  and 
requirements  ot  the  Pharisees  would  not  content  him.  A 
new  symbol  was  needed,  striking  enough  to  express  the 
vastnees  of  the  change  he  demanded,  and  to  form  its  fit 
beginning,  and  yet  aimple  enough  to  be  easily  applied  to 
the  whole  people,  for  all  alike  needed  to  break  with  the 
past^  and  to  enter  on  the  life  of  spiritual  effort  he  pro* 
dimmed.  Washing  had,  in  all  ages,  heea  used  as  a  reli- 
gknis  symbol  and  algnifloant  rita  Naaman's  lepro^  had 
been  olsaiiBed  awi^Jn  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  The 
priests  ih  the  temple  praotioed  eonstant  ablutioui^  and 


others  were  required  daily  from  the  people  at  large,  to 
remove  oeremonial  impnrify.  David  prayed,  'Wash  me 
from  mine  iniqni^.*  Isaiah  had  cried,  'Wash  ye,  make 
yon  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings.'  Eaekiet 
had  told  his  oonntrymen  to  '  wash  their  hearts  from  wick- 
edness.' Ablution  in  the  East  is.  Indeed,  of  itself  almost 
a  religious  duty.  The  dost  and  heat  weigh  upon  the 
■fdrifs  and  heart  like  a  load ;  its  removal  is  refreshment 
and  happiness.  It  was,  henos^  impossible  to  see  a  convert 
go  down  into  a  stream,  travel-worn  and  s(nled  with  dost, 
and,  after  disappearing  for  a  moment,  emerge  pure  and 
fresh,  without  feeling  that  the  symbol  suited  and  inter- 
preted a  strong  craving  of  the  human  heart  ....  Bath- 
ing in  Jcndan  had  been  a  sacred  eymbol,  at  leaat  since  the 
days  ot  Naamau,  but  immersion  by  one  like  John,  with 
striot  and  humbling  confession  of  sin,  saored  vows  of 
amendment,  and  hope  of  forgiveness,  if  they  proved  last- 
ing, and  all  this  in  preparation  for  the  Hessiab,  waa 
something  wholly  new  in  Israel.  It  marked  in  the  most 
striking  way  the  wonderful  moral  revolution  which  bad 
taken  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopla  If,  as  a  school  ol 
the  Babbis  contend,  it  was  even  then  the  onstom  to  bap- 
tize proselytes  on  their  forsaking  heathenism,  and  seeking 
admission  to  the  communion  of  Israel,  the  attitude  of  John 
toward  die  nation  waa  even  startling,  and  their  sabmission 
to  the  right  a  stiU  gieatn  proof  his  power  4>ver  the 
popular  mind.  In  this  case  it  was  no  Isas  than  the  treat- 
ment ot  Israel  as  it  it  had  become  heathen  and  needed  tc 
seek  an  entrance  again,  on  no  higher  footing  than  a  Gen- 
tile convert,  to  the  privileges  it  had  loat" 


THE  CASCADE  OF  TIJUCA,  BRAZIL 

Cub  view  represents  the  beautitQl  cataract  of  IDjnca,  one 
of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bic 
Janeiro,  in  a  beantiful  mountain  range»  from  whioh  the 
capital  and  its  bay  can  be  clearly  seen. 

The  charm  of  Tijnoa  is  that,  while  its  <dimate  is  unchwg 
ing  June,  and  its  verdure  tropical,  it  possesses  the  spark- 
ling oasoadea  and  thund«ing  watetfalU  of  Switieriand. 
If  we  WHider  Item  Bennefc'a  toward  Bio,  and  tnm  to  oua 
left,  a  few  Bunnents  wUI  bring  us  to  a  limpid  stream  which 
hangs  like  a  ribbon  down  the  mountain-side,  and  sends  op — 

"  Brave  notes  to  all  the  woods  around, 
When  morning  beams  are  gathwinx  tast. 
And  horii'd  is  every  human  sound." 

This  beautiful  &dl  is  said  to  come  from  a  hei^t  of  three 
hundred  feet,  and  reminded  me  of  the  leaping  brooks  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Bhone,  or  the  graceful  oascade  of  Ar- 
penaz,  that  swings  from  an  Alirine  cliff  into  the  sweet  vale  of 
Maglan.  Or  again,  if  we  ride  tor  a  half-hour  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction  from  the  mountain  boarding-house,  we  reach 
a  wHd  and  verdant  tpoi,  where,  dismissing  our  hones,  we 
climb  op  thzoogh  banana-fields  and  toies^  nd  raaoh  the 
foaming  watws  ot  the  Caaeata  (Standa  Here  the  ^Rjuoa 
Biver  leaps  tor  sixty  feet  or  more  over  a  roo^  Inolhied 
plane^  presenting,  when  the  volume  is  increased,  an  im- 
posing  appearance  ;  but  when  the  stream  is  only  supplied 
by  the  dear  springs  of  the  Sierra,  it  glidea  down  in  a 
transparent  sheet,  revealing  the  shining  rook  beneath. 
The  river  pnrsnes  iti  way  over  a  rook-bed  down  the  mount- 
ain, and  loHB  itselt  in  the  lake  which  mirrora  the  giant 
Gavia. 


OvABD  agalaat  Uia  wniij  whioh  coorls  a  oomplime&t* 
oris  fsdbyit 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

V. — Jul. 

Jakl — "The  moontain  goat"— the  wife  of  Heber,  the 
Kenite,  is  oelebnted  in  the  Soog  o(  Deborah  for  the 
deliTerance  she  wrought  to  Israel,  in  a  time  of  its  greatest 
need,  by  killing  Sisera,  the  general  of  the  King  of  Hazor. 
who  had  long  oppressed  the  oonntrj.  To  understand  the 
impnlse  which  prompted  this  act  of  splendid  fidelity  to 
tribal  alliance  and  friendship,  at  the  cost  of  the  worst 
faithleosaess  to  her  Tiotim,  it  is  neoessary  to  recall  the 
earlier  notices  of  the  clan  to  which  she  belonged. 

Tho  first 
mention  of  the 
Kenitesooeara 
in  the  promise 
giren  to  Abra- 
ham, that  hia 
'descendants 
Bhoold  obtain 
posseaion  of 
Canaan — the 
landof  TarioQs 
enumerated 
tribes — among 
whom  the 
Kenites  are 
included. 
Their  exact 
origin  is  un- 
kQown,  but 
alliances  made 
at  a  later  time 
-vith  the  Mid- 
ianites,  who 
sprang  from 
Ketunth  and 
Abraham,  in- 
corporated 
tham  with  that 
nation  as  one 
of  its  branches. 

In  the  days 
of  Moses  — 
nearly  seven 
handred  years 
&f  to  Abraham 
—the  Kenites 
■Mm  to  haTe 
vuderad  into 
the  peninsula 
of  Sinai;  for 
Jethro,  who 
beMended  the 
fa  tore  deliTer- 


BBB  riTT  HKB  HAND  TO  TBS  NAIL,  AMD  ESS  RIGHT  BAND  TO  TBB  VOBEHKM'B  BAHIIKR.' 


M  of  Israel,  and  afterward  became  his  father-in-law,  Is 
oesoribed  as  priest  of  Midian,  and  also  as  a  Kenita 
The  tribe  was  thus  connected  with  Israel  by  the  doable 
bond  of  common  descent  from  Abraham,  and  by  its  rela- 
tion to  Moses,  their  national  hera 

This  connection,  however,  might  have  been  forgotten 
but  for  the  friendly  bearing  of  Hobab,  the  eon  of  Jethro, 
to  Israel  during  its  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  Unao- 
^Ji'tomed  to  nomadic  life,  the  hosts  so  reoently  settled  in 
^Pt  were  ill  fitted  to  set  out  from  Sinai,  across  the 
«^  uplands  which  led  to  Canaan,  without  the  help  of 
^idsB  to  whom  the  desert  was  familiar.  An  orerture  was, 
therefore,  made  by  Moses  to  Hobab,  to  leave  his  oamping- 
gnimd  at  Sinai,  and  accompany  Israel  on  its  march 
ToL  I.   No.  4.-26. 


through  tho  wilderness,  as  its  gaide  to  the  best  pasture 
grounds,  and  to  the  various  wells,  bo  necessary  for  snoh  a 
moltitade.  To  an  Arab  one  stretch  of  the  desert  is  as 
mooh  a  home  as  another,  and  the  promise  that  what 
goodness  Jehovah  should  do  to  Israel  would  be  shown  by 
it  to  him  and  his  people,  won  him  to  join  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  and  to  continue  hencefortli  with  them,  in  the  use- 
ful service  requested. 

Hobab  and  his  clan  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
storming  of  Jericho— "the  city  of  palm-trees  "—but  they 
had  throughout  kept  themselves  distinct  from  the  Hebrews. 
Their  tents  had  even  attraoted  the  notice  of  Balaam,  and 

they  had  been 
the  subject  of 
a  special  allu- 
sion:  "Their 
dwelling-place 
(in  the  wild 
gorges  of 
Sinai)  had 
been  strong, 
and  their  nest 
had  been  in 
the  roclcs  of 
these  parts; 
but  they  would 
in  the  end  be 
wasted,  and 
Assyria  would 
carry  them 
away  captiva  " 
The  fate  of 
Jndah  was  one 
day  to  over- 
whelm them 
also  ! 

When  Jeri- 
cho had  fallen, 
the  Kenites 
withdrew  from 
a  mode  of  life 
no  longer  con- 
genial to  them, 
and  betook 
themselves, 
with  Judah,  to 
the  free  air  of 
the  wilderness 
reaching  away 
to  the  south 
and  west  from 
the  conquered 
city.  Judah, 
as  yet,  had  to 
gain  for  itself 

the  richer  parts  of  its  future  territory,  and  for  the  time 
had  to  content  itself  with  the  stony  uplands  of  the  Negeb. 
Here  the  Kenites  lived  in  intercourse  so  cordial  with  the 
Lion  tribe,  that,  many  centuries  after,  they  were  still  in- 
scribed in  the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  as  if 
counted  among  them.  Some,  laying  aside  their  nomadic 
habits,  became,  indeed,  actually  incorporated  with  Israel, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  learned  profession  of 
scribes,  with  their  headquarters  at  a  village  called  Jabez, 
apparently  near  Bethlehem.  In  some  unknown  waj  they 
even  aeem  to  have  become  connected  with  Boaz,  the 
grandfather  of  David. 

But  the  balk  of  the  dan  remained  trae  to  their  Arab 
tastes,  and  preferred  a  wild  life  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
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the  south.  Evon  th«%}  liowoTer,  ihey  retained  a  kindly 
pluoe  in  the  memory  of  the  lara^tes,  for  foor  hundred 
years  after  the  taking  of  Jerioho,  we  find  Saul  sending  a 
friendly  message  to  them  to  remore  their  tents  from  among 
those  of  the  Amalekites,  against  whom  he  was  about  to  oon- 
dttot  a  foroe ;  and  David  distributing  part  of  the  spoil  of 
these  desert  robbers  unong  them,  when,  at  a  later  tuna, 
he  well-nigh  destroyed  tiie  marandws. 

The  last  notioe  of  these  sonthem  Eenites  is  striking. 
Five  hnndred  years  after  David,  Jemaalem  was  in  sore 
straits,  and  abont  to  fall  before  the  arms  of  Nebnohadnez- 
zar.  The  faithful  Eenites,  nnwilting  to  let  their  andent 
ally  and  kindred  blood  perish  without  assistance,  left  their 
deserts,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  imperiled  city, 
whose  &te  they  doubtless  shared,  hy  being  oanaed  off  with 
Jodah  and  Benjamin  to  Babylon. 

Bj  a  Btnnge  tow  or  mle  iotrodnoed  hy  the  head  of  this 
part  of  the  ohu^  the  nse  ai  wine  or  strong  drink  of  any 
kind  had  been  prohibited.  Tme  to  their  Bedouin  instincts, 
they  were,  further,  required  to  build  no  houses,  and 
neither  to  sow  nor  plant  vineyards,  and  they  had  kept  this 
so  faithfully,  and  had  been  so  loyal  to  Jerusalem,  that 
Jeremiah  pronounoed  a  blessittg  on  them :  "  Jonadab  the 
son  of  Beobab"— "The  rider"— "ahaQ  not  want  a  man  to 
stand  before  Ood  for  ever." 

Strange  to  say,  Wol£^  the  missionary,  in  our  own  days, 
affirmed  that  he  met  a  tribe  ol  Arabs  numbering  ten 
thonsand,  who  tdd  him  that  they  were  the  descendants  of 
fills  Texy  Jonadab, 

Bnl^  besides  these  southern  Kenites,  there  was  another 
bnuu&  which  moved  firom  Sinai  to  the  north  of  Palestine, 
pitched  their  tents  under  **the  Oaks  of  the  strangers," 
near  Eadesh-naphtali,  on  the  green  hills  overlooking  £1 
Huleh,  or  Merom.  The  sheik  of  this  encampment  was 
Hiaber,  and  his  ohief  wife  the  Jael  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  paper. 

The  times  were  very  troubled  when  Heber  oame  to  these 
parta  Jablni  the  Oanaanite  King  of  Haaor,  a  distriot 
south  ol  El  Hnleh  and  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee^  had  overoome  the  northern  tribes,  and  kept 
them  in  enul  snbjeotion  by  the  help  of  a  strong  force  of 
scythed  chariots.  He  was  but  a  petty  dignitary,  however, 
and  Heber  was  strong  enough  as  head  of  a  olan  to  make 
an  alliance  with  him,  secoring  his  own  quiet  by  a  promise 
of  neutrality.  This  he  had,  hitherto,  faithfully,  and  not 
unselfishly,  kept  But  the  heart  of  Ja^  at  leas^  had 
yearned  to  do  something  to  help  the  inunemoiial  friends 
of  her  people,  now  so  crushed  and  broken. 

The  root  of  Sisera  by  Barak— **The  lightning  "—and 
I)dbondi-^"Th6bee"— brought  her  an  opportunity.  The 
floodof  the  Eishon  had  converted  Esdraelon,  in  part,  into  a 
▼astqnagmlr^  In  which  the  chariots  of  the  Oanaanites  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat ;  and  the  fierce  attack  of  the 
Israelites,  while  the  confusion  was  at  its  height,  threw  the 
whole  foroe  into  panic  and  headlong  rain  and  flight 
Hisera,  urging  his  chariot  to  the  fastest,  fled  homeward. 
Bat  the  chase  after  him  was  so  hot  that,  ere  long,  he  songht 
greater  safe^  in  tdighting,  and  tamed  aside,  on  foot,  up 
the  aide  glma  of  the  hillsL 

No  hiding^plaoe  (^ezed,  hovever,  till  he  was  far  north  of 
his  home^  and  then,  at  last,  the  tmts  of  Heber,  the  ally  of 
his  master,  appeared  in  sight 

HoweTor  we  may  admire  the  feeling  from  which  Jael 
acted  in  what  foUowed,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  higher 
morality  of  Jesus  Ohrist  as  our  standard,  not  to  oradenm 
the  deceit  and  falsehood  by  which  she  effected  her  purpose. 
The  tents  of  the  women  in  an  Arab  encaminnent  are  in- 
violable by  man  under  any  ciroamstaaoes.  Sisera,  worn 
out  and  utterly  exhausted  though  he  was,  would  not  have 


dreamed  of  entering  one,  and,  nnfortonately,  as  it  seemed, 
Heber  was  not  at  hand.  But  Jael,  with  hateful  dnplidfy, 
was  reedy  to  overoome  the  weary  man's  sonplea 

Going  out  of  her  tent,  she  hurried  to  meet  Biseis,  and 
pressed  him,  with  r^Mated  invitations,  to  take  r^nge  in  it 
No  one  would  think  of  weking  him  there.  Induced  at  list 
1^  her  urgency,  he  went  in,  and  than,  with  a  heightmed 
treacAtery,  she  pretended  to  hide  him  nndw  a  cloak  at 
cloth.  Tho  fever  of  long-continned  over-exertion  would 
not,  however,  let  the  fugitive  deep.  "  Would  she  kindly 
add  to  her  many  favors  that  of  a  draught  of  water,  for  h» 
was  very  thirsty  ?"  But  water  was  not  good  enough.  She 
would  give  him  something  better.  So  she  opened  a  leather 
akin  of  onrdled  milk,  the  &vorite  drink  of  the  Arah^  and 
gave  him  a  draught  in  the  finest  bowl  in  her  tent ;  coro' 
ing  him  carefully  when  he  had  finished,  donbtleBB  vitii 
many  counsels  to  sleep  sonndly,  and  many  assnrsnoesol 
his  perfMt  safefy. 

Still,  he  could  notsleep.  The  tenor  of  thebatUevM 
still  on  him.  "  Would  she  kindly  stand  in  the  door  of  the 
tent,  and  if  any  man  came  asking  if  there  was  a  num  with* 
in,  would  she  be  so  good  as  save  his  life  by  saying  then 
was  not  ?"  Jael  was  ready  to  promise  this  also,  and  then, 
at  last,  the  tired  B(ddier  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  pledged  hendl 
more  aaoredly  to  protect  another  than  Jael  had  dooe  to 
Sisera.  To  let  him  enter  her  tMit  at  all  was  itself  a 
acAeam  goarantee  of  proteotimi,  and  every  addition  of  art 
and  word  had  been  given  besides  that  he  might  petlset^ 
trust  hot. 

Yet  he  was  no  sooner  in  a  deep  drowse  than  the  hidaou 
treachery  she  had  cherished  tiiroughoot  had  full  pUy. 
Taking  one  of  the  long,  sharp  wooden  pins,  sunk  in  the  , 
earth  to  hold  the  ropes  of  the  tent,  and  lifting  the  heaTj  i 
mallet  with  which  they  were  commonly  driven  hom^  shs  ^ 
crept  up  to  the  sleeping  man,  and  with  one  terriUe  blow, 
drove  the  pin  clear  into  his  skull  at  his  temples.   He  bad 
only  atrength  to  make  a  oonvnlaiTe  bound,  and  ieli  dead  at  : 
her  feek   But  ahe  was  not  oontantad  till  aasoiBnee  ms  | 
doubly  sure,  and  with  repeated  Uows  drove  the  huge  fia  j 
quite  through  the  head,  and  fastened  it  into  the  earth. 

It  is  easy  to  ianoj  tiiat  the  women  of  Israel  would  see  i 
only  the  deliverance  which  the  deed  of  Jael  had  bron^t  j 
them,  and  would,  as  Deborah  said,  praise  her  in  thor 
tents,  above  all  the  women  of  her  day ;  but  the  morah^  of  i 
her  act  was  not  the  less  hateful.  What  the  result  aiy  j 
have  been  of  such  a  flagrant  outrage  on  Heber*s  ally,  Jsbm  '■ 
of  Hazor,  and  on  all  the  laws  of  Arab  hoapitali^  sod  | 
comnum  fldelitj,  is  not  related.  It  is  noticeable^  bomnr,  ' 
that  wliile  the  eonthern  part  of  the  dan  appears  omt  and  j 
over  again  in  the  atory  of  Israel,  the  northern  disappsara 

The  temporazy  allianoe,  from  expediency  alon^  had 
lasted  while  no  strain  had  tried  it,  but  in  the  hour  when  it 
was  needed  meet,  it  gave  way  before  the  traditional  ftiead- 
ship  of  centuries  and  the  ties  of  common  descent  'tb* 
end  was  noble  enough ;  the  means  brave  to  a  marvd ;  hit 
the  heart  that  oould  have  planned  and  carried  tium  oat 
was  aaything  rather  than  that  of  a  woman. 


BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST. 

Tbx  Latist  ExzxiUrATioss  or  Babxlothax  Exbtobioal 
laSOBIFlZONS. 

W.  St.  G.  Bosoawen  writes  to  the  Lcmdcm  A&auem  is 
follows:  "The  inscription  discovered  by  S&.  Phubei^ 
whidi  records  the  events  in  the  reign  of  NabonidiHb  tit* 
last  native  Eing  of  BabyUm,  will  have  to  be  oonsidMed  hj 
all  Btudenta  and  writos  on  the  historical  ohaptcn  of 
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Danid.   By  ih«  diaooTeiy  and  deoi|Atenaait  of  this  in- 
aoription  llr.  Finohes  has  done  ft  real  and  important  Berrioe 
to  the  oanse'  of  Biblical  arohseolt^.    There  are  many 
points  in  whioh  the  inscription  throws  considerable  light 
on  later  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  bnt  most  of  these 
woold  be  better  discossed  in  the  colomns  of  some  theo- 
logieal  jonmaL   I  wonld.  howeTor,  Tentnre  to  elaim  space 
in  your  oolumas  to  point  ont  how  strong  is  the  erldenoe 
afforded  by  this  inscription  that  the  capture  of  Babylon 
to<A  ^aoe  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  ipwat  Babylonian  fes- 
timtla.   The  writer  of  ttie  historioal  portion  of  the  Bo<A  of 
Daniel,  and  the  Greek  writers  Herodotns,  Xenoi^on,  and 
othttra,  all  agree  in  stating  that  the  army  of  Gyms  entered 
BabyloQ  on  the  night  of  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Babyloniana   From  the  inscription  we  learn  that  after 
the  oaptnre  of  Sippra,  early  in  the  month,  Nabonidns  fled, 
and  on  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Tammiu  the  army  of 
CyxiiB,  under  the  command  of  Ugbam  or  Gobyras,  entered 
the  oiliy  without  flghtiBg  {bala  xaUu).   The  date  thos  pre- 
served to  US      a  striotly  oontemporaneons  writer  as  tliat 
of  tbe  oi^tiure  of  the  city  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  it 
BsmeB  to  oonflrm  the  statement  as  to  the  time  of  the  oap- 
tnie  made  by  the  Greek  uid  other  writers.  The  inscription 
whioh  I  published  some  years  ago,  ooataining  a  complete 
calendar  of  the  Babylonian  year,  and  which  bears  date  in 
the  reign  of  Nabonidns,  has  preserved  to  ns  a  list  of  the 
festivals  in  the  month  Tammnz.    This  month  was  the 
fovrtb  of  the  Babylonian  year,  whioh  began  with  the  ver- 
nal eqointn  in  the  month  Kiaan,  and  was  the  height  of 
Summer  and  the  harvest  season,  ocnrespcmding  to  Jnne 
and  Jnly.   In  the  taUat  of  the  stdar  periods  or  seasons  in 
file  BritiBh  Unaenm  (&  1907)  f&e  nason  is  thns  marked 
out ;  'From'tbe  first  day  of  the  month  Bivan  to  the  30th 
of  the  month  Ab,  the  son  in  the  conrse '  (or  orbit)  *  of 
BcAgoesL  Com  and  crops.*  The  month  derived  its  name 
from  the  Akkadian  Dnmzi.  '  the  only  son,* '  the  son  of 
life,*  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  bat  the  word  became 
Semitioized  by  the  Assyrians  into  Domnsa,  the  Tammnz 
of  the  Hebrao-Aramaie  calendar.   In  the  agrionltnral  oal* 
endar  this  month  was  '  the  f  ollaees  of  the  year  *  and  the 
tiaoe  of  harvast»  bat  in  the  religums  ealendar  it  was  the 
Aumtii    the  greataat  fsBttvala   la  It  took  place  the  aeries 
of  festivals  connected  witii  the  retom  of  the  Summer  son, 
^teunoE  (Adonis)  and  bis  wedding  with  his  omsort  Istsx. 
This  series  of  festivals  extended  over  half  of  the  month, 
and  was  celebrated  throughout  Western  Asia.   The  first 
day  of  the  month  waa  called  the  Kisti  Samsi  (Hebrew, 
coneealing),  *the  hiding  of  the  sun-god.*    This  oorre> 
sponded  to  the  burial  of  Tammuz  practiced  in  ^cenioia, 
where  images  were  buried  in  the  earth  on  the  first  day  <rf 
the  fsst   The  second  day  was  *  a  day  of  weeping '  {bikitu) 
and  lamoitafum  f<»r  the  dead  Tammu.   This  was  the 
feast  whioh  Eseklel  foond  tiie  Helnew  women  celebrating 
in  the  north  gate  of  the  Temple  (Ezekiel  viii  U).  The 
ruddy  sun-god  Tammuz  had  been  daia  by  the  rude,  cold 
uOTtii  winds  of  Winter,  and  the  storm-douds  had  buried 
him.   Hb  devotees  were  now  weeping  and  wailing  toward 
the  uortii  for  his  rising.   These  two  opening  days  of  Tam- 
mnz correspond  to  the  festivals  of  Atys  celebrated  in 
Fluygia.    On  the  first  day  the  sacred  fir-tree  in  whudt 
Atym  had  hidden  was  eat  down ;  on  the  seoond  there  waa 
the  aaazdi  for  the  god,  when  all  ran  among  the  hills  and 
ygoodt,  crying  and  lamenting  tiie  lost  one.   This  iqqwars 
to  han  eontinned  nntil  the  sixth  day,  when  there  was 
oelebrsted  the  festival  of  the  'resurrection  of  the  sun-god 
and  Istar  his  wifeu'  This  festival  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Babylonian  year,  and  extended  tat  several  days — 
probaldy  nntil  the  16th  of  the  month,  when  *  the  marrisge 
of  TammuE'  (Adtmis)  'and  Istar  was  oelebrsted.'  On  this 


day  the  calendar  leoords  an  edipse  of  the  son,  bnt  it  can 
only  be  Intended  to  denote  a  sdar  festival  -On  the  days 
prior  to  the  15th  of  Tammnz  the  statues  of  Istar  and  the 
sun-god  were  carried  in  prooession  on  biers  and  decorated 
with  jewds  and  rich  robes,  and  followed  by  bands  of  men 
and  women  mourners.  On  the  16th  of  Tammuz,  or  Mid- 
summer (Summer  solstice),  the  festival  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  marriage  feasl^  and  in  the  time  of  Nabonidns  no  doubt 
was  a  wild,  sensoal  orgy,  such  as  described  in  Danid 
(chi^rter  v).  It  was  not  naad  for  the  women  to  be  preemt 
at  Babylonian  feasts,  bat  on  the  occasion  of  sndi  a  reli- 
gions festival  as  this,  dedioated  to  *the  goddess  of  love,* 
whose  attendant  maidens  were  deifications  of  lust  and 
passion,  they  wcnld  be  present,  and  so  we  find  iu  Danid 
the  statement  that  *  the  king  and  his  princes,  his  wives 
and  bis  concubines,'  were  at  this  feast  on  the  15th  of  Tam- 
muz. Gyrus  was  tdd  *  tliat  on  this  night  of  the  year  the 
Babylonians  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  drink- 
ing and  debanohery.*  So  that  if  the  troops  entered  the 
city  in,  as  some  suppose^  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the 
capture  would  have  acaroely  been  completed  until  the 
lOtb,  when  the  rest  of  the  army  entered.  The  'acm  of  the 
Ein^*  that  1^  Bdsamznr,  the  son  td  Nabonidoa,  is  not 
mentioned  as  bemg  with  the  few  who  hdd  ont  in  the 
temple  of  Bit  Saggal,  and  as  great  care  had  been  taken 
to  record  his  movement  with  the  army  in  Akkad,  we  may 
suppose  that  he  was  slaio.  Nabonidus  had  fied.  Cyrus 
entered  Bal^lon  on  the  third  day  of  the  eighth  month 
(Marohesvan),  and  appointed  Gobyras  prefect  of  the  city. 
It  would  seem  that  we  may  reot^nhsa  tita  *Darias  the 
ICede'  in  GolQrras  the  libde,  the  snooessfal  general  of 
Qyrna,  who  ruled  as  satrap  in  Babylon. 

**I  must  point  ont  <me  fact  in  otmdosion  whidi  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  students  of  Babylonian  and  Fersian  his- 
tory :  namdy,  that  the  Babylonian  historiod  inscriptions 
which  have  been  recovered  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
to  be  of  a  much  more  detailed  nature  than  the  very  gaieral 
abstracts  furnished  by  the  scribes  of  Assyria ;  fmd  thus  we 
have  moat  aoonracj  where  most  required,  a  boon  rsrdy 
ooDoeded  to  the  historian.*' 


REUGIOUS  FAIRS  IN  INDIA. 

Oudceb's  "Oanteriniry  Tales"  hare  made  ns  familiar 
with  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Hiddle  Ages  in  Europa 
Those  of  the  Hindoos  continue  now  what  th^  were  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer  and  for  oenturies  before.  It  is  ehiefiy  in 
Autamn  that  the  fairs  on  the  saored  streams  are  hdd,  par- 
ticularly <m  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nerbudda, 
The  {daces  are  oonsearated  by  poetry  or  tradition,  aa  the 
scene  ct  amne  divine  woriE  or  manif estatacm. 

The  fldn,  and  the  pilgrimages  to  them,  are  at  once  fes- 
tive and  hdy.  Every  perscm  who  oomes  enjoys  himsdf 
as  mndi  as  poesMew  At  the  same  Vme  they  all  seek  pari- 
fication  from  sin  by  bathing  and  praying  in  the  holy 
stream,  just  as  the  meny  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Bt 
Thomas  at  Canterbury  sought  absolution  by  praying  at 
his  dirin&  It  ia  expected  of  course  that  laudable  reaolu- 
ti<ms  will  be  made*  at  the  same  tim^  for  the  f  atnre,  and 
if  those  lesolntions  are  not  kBgi,  vhy,  hnmanify  is  finil : 

•  Ihaane  longen  Mk  to  gaa  <m  idlgilmatss, 
And  pelmeis  fOr  to  ssekui  stramige  strondes. 
To  feme  halwea  *  konthe  In  sondiy  londes; 
And  Bpeclally,  from  every  soUres  onde 
Of  Zngdond,  to  Oantorbory  thay  weode. 
The  holy  blissful  martyr  tor  to  seeke, 
That  hem  hath  holpen  wium  that  th^  were  seeke.** 

The  motivei  and  tiieiwooedmnazedmllar  in  the  East  now. 

•  To  distant  bdy  places  known  in  sundry  Isnds. 
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TBB  HIRIWO  TBUirrT— BBABMA,  TIBHITD  IXD  IITI. 

Tudmn  is  sappoeed  to  descend  into  the  nether  vtn-ld 
(Pntal)  to  aUaok  and  oppose  Indnr.  There  be  tUtyn  font 
monttM,  fiKHU  Jnna  to  October,  and»  doling  those  months 
featiTittes  are  sospnided.  But  at  the  date  of  the  reap- 
pearanoe,  vhioh  depends  npon  the  moon,  all  the  world 
of  Hindo(tf8m  aasemUea  with  i^ee  to  hail  hia  xesnrreo- 
tton.  The  intense  heat  has 
paoaed  awa;.  All  natnie  is 
rejoioing. 

When  the  mda,  or  reli- 
gions fair,  is  abont  to  take 
place,  the  merchants  congre- 
gate first  vith  their  wares. 
Th^.  establish  themselTee 
under  shadjtreest  and  ex- 
poae  liwir  goods  for  aaU, 
H<»aea»  elephants,  oam^, 
bnHodi^  bof&loes,  co\n  and 
donkeTS ;  different  hinds  of 
doth,  ornaments,  sweet- 
meats and  a  variety  of  wares 
axe  thns  exposed  for  sakw 
Thousands  oongrag^ 
aronnd.  The  women  are  no 
longer  Tailed,  and  seem  glad 
to  have  Qm  opportnni^ 
of  seeing  and  being  seen. 
Happy  excitement  charao- 
terizes  the  family  for  days 
b^ora  the  great  event 
Food  is  prepared.  If  food 
is  piepared  with  ghee  (clari- 
fied butter)  CHT  OH,  it  may  be 
remored  to  any  dntanoe,  and 
eaten  anywhere,  provided  it 
be  nofc  profaned  by  unholy 
handa  It  is  pukka  food. 
But  food  not  wholly  dressed 
in  ghee  or  oil  is  kutcha,  or 
kachcha,  and  would  be  ren- 
dered unclean  by  removaL 

Attired  in  their  best  clothes 
—the  women  with  all  their 
canaments  on— they  start  in 
every  kind  of  eonveyanee^ 
but  ohiefly  in  oazfci  drawn 
bf  omOt  for  the  soene  of  the 

flur.    Some  have  cniv^-  nnnoo  jwiuisib. 


BUIIKM  TAKIB. 

anoes  for  fhexr  women  and  children  only,  and  walk  them- 
selves. A  few,  on  horses,  camels,  or  elephants,  are  seen 
wending  thur  way  along.  The  women  are  still  vailed  and 
eottoealed.  But,  onoe  arrived  at  the  hap^  goal,  all  snch 
restraints  are  thrown  aaidCb  *'  If  a  sompulous  respect  and 
delioaey  toward  the  female  aez  are  points  that  denote  cdv- 

ilization,"  said  Sur  Thomas 
Hnnro,  and  with  tmth, 
"then  the  Hindoos  are  not 
inferior  in  civilization  to  the 
people  of  Earope." 

Hundreds  of  thousands 
assemUe  at  sonke  of  these 
&iDi,  The  women  display 
themselves  in  all  the  bravery 
of  thdr  flue  and  many-tinted 
attire,  with  tinkling  orna- 
ments. Children  are  dressed 
in  their  finest  clones,  with 
gold  and  silver  rings  about 
their  wrists  and  ankles.  Men 
irith  white  or  dyed  turbans 
and  caps,  mostly  too  with 
long  ooata  and  waist-clotha, 
disiday  themselves  to  the 
beet  advantage,  usually  car- 
rying swords,  or  staves,  or 
ornamental  sticks.  Only 
the  few  comparatively  have 
tents;  the  families  usually 
encamp  under  the  mango- 
trees,  their  conveyances 
near,  and  they  sing  and  chat 
merrily  round  their  fires  at 
night  The  Hindoos  learned 
first  £rom  the  Mohammedans 
to  conceal  and  vail  their 
women,  and  the  practice 
soon  became  fashionable 
amongst  them.  But  at  re- 
Hgioas  gatherings  that  prac- 
tioe  is  altogether  renounced, 
and  they  revel  in  their  new- 
found freedom,  and  know 
how  to  use  it 

Bathing  and  the  reciting 
of  special  jmiyers,  or  names 
of  the  da^,  in  the  watw, 
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are  the  most 
usual  acts  of 
deTOtion  at 
these  mdaa. 
As  soon  as  the 
bathing  Ib 
OTfiT,  they 
walk  to  the 
temple  olose 
by,  bow  to  the 
idol,  repeat  a 
fev  short 
ejaoTiIatoiy 
prayers  or  in- 
Tooations,  and 
then  retire, 
making  an 
offering  as 
iheygo.  They 
constaatly  re- 
peat the  name 

of  some  deity,  such  as  "Ram,  Bam,"  with  monotonons 
iteration,  as  they  go  to  and  return  from  the  bathiog-place. 

Whilst  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  family  are  gone 
to  the  bathing-plaoe,  one  or  tvo  are  left  behind  to  take 
oare  of  the  property  brooght  with  them,  for  thleTes  and 
loguee  abound  in  the  mdeu  as  elsewhere.  Whm  the 
morning's  devotions  and  meal  have  been  finished,  the  men 
go  stzolliag  about  to  see  the  fun  of  the  Mr,  the  women 
remaining  behind,  sitting  under  the  trees,  gazing  at  the 
tmwonted  nghts,  and  often  singing  to  beguile  the  mono- 
tony of  the  day.  Children  are  often  lost  at  these  meJas, 
some  snatched  and  drowned  in  bathing  by  diTer-thieves, 
for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments,  others  lost  or  kidnapped. 
The  oustom  of  putting  large  quantities  of  gold  or  silver 
on  the  children,  in  the  shape  of  ornaments,  renders  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  well  watched.  Some  of  the 
thidTea  dive  akilUolly  under  the  water,  and  oany  off  a 
pom  vondering  diild  beimre  its  guardians  or  itself  become 
aware  of  its  danger.  An  alligator  is  then  said  to  haTe 
been  the  destroyer. 

A  late  Eoglifth  traveler  describes  a  fair  that  he  witnessed  : 

"  Would  any  one  gruclge  them  the  pleasores  'of  th^  amioal 
mdat  Perhaps  It  Is  not  reflaed,  perhaps  not  very  enlightened; 
but  they  evidently  enjoy  It;  as  they  Bit  and  laugh  and  ohat  at  their 
tont-doors.  For  two  long  miles  it  Is  one  perpetual  scene  ot— what 
shall  we  call  It  ?— enjoyment.  Yes,  without  doubt,  It  Is  enjoy- 
ment and  of  a  kind  that  we  have  no  right  to  Interfere  with,  tor  It 
Is  as  staid,  as  respectable,  as  decorous,  as  an  Exeter  Hall  meet- 
ing.- Nobody  rwu  against  anybody  tise  tntentlonally.  No  rude 
boys  Jostle  the  women,  as  they  do  In  High  Street,  Islington,  Lon- 
don. The  women,  tired  as  many  ot  them  seemed  to  ba^  oanied 
big  baUes,  some  of  whom  could  have  walked  as  well  aa  th^ 
mothers,  and  evidently  carried  them  too  without  a  murmur. 
Low.  debasing,  bmtall^ngl  Very,  likely,  but  tw  saw  nothing  ot 
all  that  A  remarkable  phase  ot  humau  nature,  resting  on  old 
traditions  ot  old  saored  books,  extending  back  through  the  mist 
ot  ages,  and  yet  oontalnlng  as  little  of  tlie  saored  and  the  solemn 
as  it  is  easy  to  oonoeive  In  the  way  o(  a  testlvaL  Ot  oonrse  one 
ooght  to  be  shooked  at  the  Jagganauth  Car.  It  Is  proper  and  re- 
speotable  to  be  so,  and  we  are  really  very  sorry  that,  after  trying 
oar  beet  to  be  80,  we  could  not  be  shocked.  We  tried  hard,  look- 
Ing  as  gmffas  possible,  tiled  to  feel  sour,  too,  but  the  sj(^tot 
those  wee  lads  and  lassies  growing  npv  <4  these  men  and  wcmm, 
happy  atter  their  own  fashion  for  a  day  or  two,  drove  all  the  grlm- 
ness  and  gravity  away.  One  thing  alone  we  udsaed  of  the  attrao- 
tions  ot  an  English  fair— there  was  not  on»  grog-shop,  not  otw 
tent  licensed  to  sell  forefga  and  British  spirits, wholesale  or  retalL 
Strange  to  say,  too,  over  the  whole  Uae  ot  road,  amid  many  thou- 
sands of  revelers,  we  did  not  see  one  person  wtnefbr  Hgiior." 

One  ol  the  most  piotureaqoe  of  these  gatherings  is  the 
Pokor  fair,  near  Ajmere^  in  Bajpatanib   The  lake  of 


Pokur  is  a  holy  lake,  and  the  rarious  classes  that  assembte 
there  in  October  every  year  to  wash  away  their  uns  ars 
picturesque  and  variegated.  GenUemen  TbakoiB  coma 
from  the  wilds  of  Marwar  and  Bikanir,  portly  Beths  from 
Jeypore,  ferooioua-looking  Afghans  from  beyond  tbs 
Ehyber  Pass,  attenuated  opium-eaters  from  Malwa,  camel- 
breedais  from  Sind,  PUais  horn  Nnssinbad,  and  Brituh 
officers,  civil,  political  and  military,  from  all  the  neigliboN 
lug  ootmtry,  oasemble  here ;  fox  derotioii  someb  end  wnns 
for  trade,  and  some  to  satisfy  onriority,  like  onmlTes. 
Uassulman,  Hindoo  and  Ohristiaa  all  meat  hex^  and  gnct 
each  other  witl^  affected  oordialify. 

The  Lake  and  City  of  Pokur  are  situated  in  a  vast  tract 
of  sand  entered  from  the  Aravelli  range.  The  sbiniD^ 
lake,  with  its  many  twinkling  lotus-flowersi  the  gilded 
summits  and  whited  walls  of  the  Hindoo  templei^  the  mul 
titudea  of  gayly-dreeaed  people,  and  the  rugged  mounttiu 
that  fill  up  the  background,  form  a  picture  whidi,  enoa 
seen,  is  nerer  likdy  to  be  fo^tten, 

Axrired  within  the  nvjo,  the  noise  is  deafening.  Bum 
as  if  ftom  nasperated  llon^  groans  as  from  dying  giant% 
the  belloVing  of  buffaloes,  the  lowing  of  ozen^  the  iiei(;h- 
ing  of  horses,  the  braying  of  mules  and  sssee,  the  barking 
of  dogs,  the  shrill  oaUing  ol  women  and  the  shouting  oI 
men,  form  a  ohoma  of  most  admired  ooQfuslon,  snffioieDt 
to  give  the  most  blasS  a  new  sensation. ,  The  European  ii 
quite  bewildered  with  the  din.  He  is  at  e  kiss  to  aoeonnt 
for  the  nproa.  Those  aeqnainted  with,  the  camel,  how* 
ever,  soon  recognize  many  «(  the  nnenrthly  lonndB  u 
ooming  from  him.  He  i«  a  Tentriloqnist,  and  mannfashuw 
fearful  sounds  deep  down  in  his  intoioF,  &r.b8low.lbe 
region  of  the  vocal  organs  that  serve  other  .Iws  tancsd 
animals  with  noise-produoiog  powers. 

For  miles  over  the  plain  little  is  to  be  seen  in  the  dis* 
tanoe  but  herds  of  camels,  noisy  Indian  camels  of  all  kiads, 
roarinj^  groaning,  gasping,  hissing,  bubbling,  belobing, 
moaning  and  bellowing.  Beligion  is  the  ostensible  cuue 
of  the  gathering— befching  in  the  holy  Pokur  Irftke— bat 
adTHttage  is  taken  of  the  festival  to  make  it  ft  grand  eiltis 
mar^  and,  ot  the  oattie  disposed  at,  cnm^  form  the  laiger 
pwtion.  Mild,  patient  animals^  tbe  eamela,  Europeans 
think  them— Europeans  fresh  from  .the  study  of  Boffia, 
Goldsmith  and  Wood.  When  a  porchaser  desires  a  natrtf 
inspection  of  a  camel,  or  when  it  becomes  ueoessary  to 
seize  and  load  it,  then  the  noise  made  hj  that  indlvidnal 
camel  is  appalling.  The  patient  animal  will  often  •»» 
with  its  teeth  the  innooent  pnrohaser,  or  the  servant  who  ia 
loading  it;  inflictiog  terrible  wounds. 

biasing  fnun  the  herda  of  oamela,  we  dire  into  the  space 
approiaiated  to  bollocta,  a  apooe  aomevhet  smaUec  Uua 
that  alltrtted  to  the  oamel^  bat  not  mudk  smallen  Ih* 
buUoeks  diew  tiie  cud,  and  look  apathetloally  upon  all  the 
fun  of  the  fair — animals  very  much  more  patient  thaythan 
the  camels.  But  the  ox  is  a  saored  animal  to  tbe  Hbidoo. 
and  the  bullock  is  appareuUy  conscious  that  a  oertun  odor 
of  sanctity  appertains  to  him.  Perhaps  he  feeb  satii&d 
in  his  mind,  knowing  that  it  is  not  his  fate  to  be  killed 
and  eaten,  like  his  big  brother  ol  Enn^  He  oertsiair 
indulges  in  a  gravily  ol  demeanor  that  does  not  heloBg 
to  the  bnllooks  of  othw  ooDntxiea.  Something  wtj  1» 
due  to  tiie  eflbot  of  climate  and  Hindoo  breeding.  Tbe 
lamb  and  the  goat  do  not  skip  and  play  so  manly  la 
India  as  their  brethren  of  Europe.  It  might  have  beea 
the  sand,  but  certainly  the  lambs  at  Pokur  fair  did  not 
"skip  like  fairies,"  nor  did  th^  *<  Uok  the  band  just  ntsad 
to  shed  their  blood,**  as  the  poet  asmts  ia  the  wont  of 
Iambs  in  England. 

The  most  favorite  lounge  in  the  fair,  fw  Eniopeus, 
Afghans,  Pathaas  and  Axabs,  is  the  hocae  marint  Ikm 
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vn  a  large  odtaetkm  of  alnUMt  all  kinds  of  honeo,  the 

nrj  inlftrior  dewdlptioin  Taatly  prepondentlBg.  The 
l^aknn  of  the  hiUto  States  of  Marwar,  Jeypore  and  Mey- 
wir  breed  hones  eztensiTely,  and  Mutf  them  to  Fokar 
fidr  for  mlA  Large  oonntry-bred  mazes  wen  most  songht 
after,  altbongh  some  good  Anb  and  Penifts  hones  from 
Bmhire  and  Boasonh,  from  Mnieat  and  Pmm,  vers  there 
aba.  The  ootin try-bred  mares  will  do  more  work  than 
the  more  dightly  bnUt  Anis  partionlarly  in  tiie  sandy 
plains  of  Bajpntanft,  For  military 'porposea  the  mares  and 
gddiogi  are  more  sfBoient  ihaa  mtira  horses.  They  are 
luae  ttaotaUe  and  radnring. 

TbB  afar  and  gaift  of  t^e  Thaknis,  as  gentlemen  hofse- 
dealefs,  are  exquisite.  The  indifference  and  nonofaaUnoe 
vlth  ▼hioh  they  lonnge  abont,  as  it,  althongh  willing  to 
mH,  they  were  hj  no  means  anxions  aboat  the  matter  1 
AzDtmd  eaoh  man's  tent  his  stnd  Is  pioketed.  Daring  the 
days  of  the  nula  th«j  vill  scaroely  answer  a  qnestion  about 
ths  i«loa  They  were  not  brought  there  for  sale^  or,  if  it 
WM  admitted  that  they  were,  a  faney  prioe  WBa  asked. 
Bj-and-by  whc^  batches  of  them  were  boo^t  at  reoson- 
lUe  prioee  by  British  olBoera  fox  Ooremment  purposes. 
AUionsand  rupees  would  be  asked  for  an  animal  worth 
Ie«  than  hftlf  that  amount.  Three,  four,  and  even  fire 
hnndred  rupees  would  be  asked  for  a  pair  of  bullocks  to 
be  obtained  sabseqnently  for  a  hundred  to  a  hnndred  and 
fifty.  An  easy-going  8ami  oamel  would  be  valued  at  two 
to  three  hundred  rupees,  and  oommon  baggage  animals 
from  sixty  to  a  bundrad  rapees.  This  is  fully  twenty  per 
«<ni  dsarer  than  the  same  animals  ooold  have  been  pnr- 
ehsisd  for  a  fsw  years  aga  The  greater  number  of  the 
euDds  oama  fxom  Jeysnlmir  and  Bikanir,  where  tfaej  are 
bnd  in  immense  nnmbeia.  They  oost  little  at  nothing 
to  their  owners  for  keep,  and  if  eight  or  ten  are  disposed 
of,  the  master  of  the  herd  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  He 
hai  BufBoient  mon^  to  satisfy  his  simple  wants  for  a  year, 
and  takes  home  the  remainder  of  his  stock  willingly. 

A  nattve  will  let  out  his  beasts  of  burden  to  natiTes  for 
half  what  he  will  let  them  for  to  Europeans,  not  because  he 
Um  he  wiU  not  be  paid,  not  because  he  fears  maltreat. 
msB^  as  s(M4e,will  say,  but  simply  because  European 
baggage  oonsbts  of  hard,  heavy,  angnkr  boxes,  difficult 
topaQk,and  mnoh  more  likely  to  gall  the  beasts  of  burden, 
libxm  csrte  eannot  be  used,  than  the  softer  «id  balkier 
bmidlee  of  the  natives. 

Tji  the  parts  of  the  fair  devoted  to  merohandise,  camel- 
hair  ropes,  camel-hair  clothes  of  rough  texture,  coarse 
elotb,  woolen  and  cotton,  of  native  manufacture,  and 
Eng^h  caliooes,  were  chiefly  expoeed  for  rale.  Finer  de- 
tniptions  were  procurable,  we  were  told,  but  they  were 
not  oposed.  Of  grain  there  was  little  sold  except  what 
vas  neosieary  for  the  wants  of  the  USr.  Giaas  was  in 
great  demand,  and  we  were  told  is  conveyed  from  districts 
idlss  amy,  very  littie  growing  in  the  neighbwhood  of 
Ydkar.  (Jons,  pistols,  rifles,  revolvers,  powder,  lead,  shot, 
saddles  for  eaatels  and  horses,  looking-glasses,  hunting- 
knires  and  telescopes  were  largely  sold,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  great  demand. 

The  religions  and  eommeroial  parts  of  the  are  quite 
dMinc^  and  both  totally  diffiwent  from  the  pleasure  part 
of  ii  The  sweetmeat-sellers  drove  a  roaring  totde.  What- 
ever his  rank  mr  profession,  the  native  is  fond  of  sweetmeats, 
l^mdreds  of  dnsky  ohildreu  might  be  seen  making  them- 
idrei  dok,  one  would  siqq^oee^  with  lamps  of  ghee  (olari- 
llsd  butter),  sugar,  flour  and  split  almonds.  Then  there 
were  pardied  dhall,  huge  piles  of  chnpattles,  kabol»,  and 
ersB  aoda-wntor  ud  tnaody.  The  Bajpoots  are  not  ab- 
sMnen  fkom  alec^H^,  like  the  UosImus,  not  even  nominally, 
^  mtf  of  i^lm         ia»  other  natiTCf  Qt  Indian  that 


the  itxongth  and  foros  ^ipaint  to  Umn  in  soda>water 
become  the  property  of  the  drinker.  Tenders  of  h<^ 
water  from  the(Wges  too  were  there— emissaries  from  the 
various  tempke,  tooting  for  their  various  shrines,  like  tfie 
tenters  for  the  hotels  at  an  Italian  railway  station.  Beg- 
gars—lame, halt,  blind  and  robust— were  there  to  add  to 
the  din  ;  and  thrioe  holy  men  with  mud  in  their  hair  and 
on  their  bodies,  with  nails  unont,  and  full  of  tiie  odor  of 
sanctity,  and  filth,  and  nakedneM.  j 

Most  of  the  visitm  in  the  eariy  mraning  paced  to  t|e 
bathing-phwe,  and  yet  the  lake^  abonnds  with  eroeodUes. 
Amidnits  are  not  nnmeroos,  of  course,  but  they  do  some- 
Ume  occur.  A  few  years  ago  a  young  girl,  while  immersed 
in  the  lake,  was  seized  by  one  of  these  crocodiles.  A 
European  passing  at  the  time  with  a  loaded  revolver  saw 
the  struggle,  fired  at  the  crocodile  before  be  could  secure 
his  victim,  shot  him  in  both  eyes,  and  thus  saved  the  poi>r 
girl  from  death.  The  nativea  were  very  angry  that,  a 
sacred  mvggur  (croeodile)  ahonld  have  been  thus  treated, 
for  all  the  crocodiles  in  Poknr  lAke  are  aaored  I  They 
mobbed  the  European,  and  would  hare  dealt  more  severely 
with  him  bnt  for  fear ;  so  he  was  dragged  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  and  aocused  of  wantonly  violating  their  reji- 
gions  fedings.  The  magistrate  saw  the  section  in  the 
Penal  Code  before  his  eyee  under  which  punishmeat 
should  be  infiicted  for  wantonly  offending  the  religions 
feelings  of  the  natives.  "  But  where  is  the  dead  muggttr  f" 
he  asked.  Nobody  knew.  *'  I  cannot  condemn  this  mnn," 
said  he,  '^unless  I  see  the  dead  mttggur."  As  the  uncles 
and  the  aunts,  the  parents,  oousins  and  friends  of  the  die- 
oeased  had  probably  already  diapoaed  of  him,  it  would  not 
have  been  ttmj  to  produce  tiie  dead  animal,  and  on  tint 
shallow  pretenee^  by  way  of  subterfuge^  the  ease  was  dis- 
missed. The  natives  were  satisfied.  The  magistrate  knew 
their  little  peculiarities.  Qreai  credit  is  due  to  the  police 
for  the  order  and  regularity  generally  prevalent  at  the 
Poknr  fair. 

Far  away  amongst  the  mountains,  at  Seepee  (or  Sipi), 
there  is  a  religioua  fair  held  early  in  the  year.  A  grasiy 
glade,  surrounded  by  cedar-pines — a  magnificent  grove  of 
these  splendid  trees  stretching  for  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  open  space — and  a  pretty  wooden  temple,  ornamented 
like  a  Swiss  chalet,  tomrd  the  right,  are  the  most  i»romi- 
nent  features  of  Seepee.  If  it  had  been  situated  amongst 
the  Booky  Mountains,  it  might  have  been  called' a' pai^, 
perhaps  Seepee  Park,  like  Eate's  Park.  A  murmuring  rivu- 
let runs  down  the  glade  and  adds 
animation  to  the  scene ;  deep 
ravines  bound  it  on  the  far-off 
northeast  side,  where  nature  is  all 
grandeur  and  sublimity. 

It  was  on  Friday  that  I  visited  it 
The  tnridlft-patii  leading  to  it  ia 
predpitous;  now  yon  are  over- 
shadowed by  tall  trees  on  either 
side,  and  at  another  time  buried 
in  sloping  verdant  banks,  beautiful 
with  wild-fiowers  of  every  hue. 
JjoTgn  waving  ferns  cover  the 
frowning  rooks  here,  whilst  th^ 
Chey  project  rough  and  rugged  and 
bare  from  the  mountain's  side. 
The  wonder  is  how,  with  sndi 
roadi^  the  natives  contrive  to  ool- 
leot  together  such  a  variety  of 
animals  and  goods.  Seepee  is 
some  marches  from  Simla,  nestied 
in  where  the  moantains  are  most 
^amd  aQd  iiiaeoossible,  and  tbec^  a 
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holj  temple  is  the  objeot  of  pilgrimage,  and  thotuands 
from  all  the  neighborlDg  oonutry  viait  it  ever;  April. 

In  ererj  direction  the  beautiful  ralley,  when  onr  part/ 
Tisited  the  fair,  vas  fall  of  human  beings  and  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  the  hum  of  many  voices  wandered  awaj  np  the  hill- 
sides, and  assailed  onr  ears  long  before  we  saw  anything  of 
the  fair  itselt.  Thej  seemed  all  happj,  those  many- 
tongned  people ;  they  were  dressed  in  their  gala  garments 
of  every  hoe  and  in  every  Tariety  of  costnme.  This  bright 
otdoring  sod  variety  of  oostome  add  very  much  to  the  pio 
tozMqns  chwaetn  of  the  somie  when  oompared  with  pil- 
grimages or  fairs  ia  Ear(^  Nowhere  in  Europe  ooold 
yon  see  snoh  kalddosoopo  eflbots,  or  such  a  mnltitode  of 
diversified  people,  in  raiments  so  different  and  varioos. 
Merty-go-ronnds  were  bnay  on  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
working  away  as  hard  ns  panting  hnmanity  ooold  send 
them  ronnd ;  and  sneh  laughter  I  so  ringing  and  joyous, 
80  light  of  heart,  and  reverberating  I  It  did  one  good  to 
bear  that  laughter. 

Tenti^  nearly  as  varions  as  the  people's  raiment,  were  to 
be  seen  dotted  over  the  level  part  of  the  vali^,  with 
awnings  of  all  colors  and  shapes ;  carpets  weore  spread  out 
nnder  the  awnings,  with  bolsters,  coshionB,  and  native 
ohair^  and  hangings  of  doth  appeared  everywhere,  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  white,  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  and  pink. 
All  colors  were  there  except  black.  Long  lines  of  booths 
and  stalls,  with  toys  and  sweetmeats,  stretched  far  away 
into  the  cedar  groves,  all  teeming  with  looking-glasses, 
beads,  neoklaoas  and  rings,  armlets  and  anklets,  brooohea, 
pins  and  ornaments  for  the  head ;  whilst  the  oook-ehops 
sent  forth  pleasant  odors,  and  the  sweetmeat  men  6Sa- 
pilled  thdr  wares  in  tempting  Inxurianoa.  Farther  away, 
in  the  groves,  horses,  mnles  and  asses,  camels  and  ele- 
phants, were  picketed  about  in  thouBands,  the  grooms  and 
muleteers  lying  nnder  the  trees,  sleeping  off  their  fatigQ& 
They  were  often  sheltered  by  small  tarpaulins,  the  ropes 
of  which  are  a  constant  trap  to  unwary  feet  Facing  the 
merry-go-roan  da  was  a  high  and  sloping  bank,  covered 
with  women  all  in  their  brightest  apparel,  watdilng  the 
fna  of  the  fair,  and  laughing  to  each  othw  as  heartily  as 
those  in  the  swings. 

Th«B  were  Thibetans,  toOk  mm  and  women  from  ladsk ; 
the  women  with  their  peoidiar  head-dresses,  a  leathern 
strap  going  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  hanging  down 
the  bae^  the  said  strap  inorusted  with  beads  and  stones  of 
varions  colon.  The  hair  was  usually  brought  tightly 
back  from  the  foreliead  and  drawn  together  into  one  long 
plait,  banging  down  the  back,  and  adorned  at  the  end 
with  three  scarlet  tassels.  The  men  wore  flat  caps,  which 
hj  no  means  improved  their  faces,  for  they  are  an  ugly 
race,  these  Ladakis.  Those  from  the  Eanaeonr  ftnd  Kooloo 
valleys  were  mnoh  bettw  looking,  the  women  wearing  a 
janDty  little  smoking-oap  on  the  side  of  their  bead,  and 
all  thdr  massive  blaok  hair  loosa.  Then  there  were  Sikhs. 
Afghans  and  Fathans,  Hindoos  from  Delhi  and  the  North- 
west Provinces,  and  Mohammedans  from  Sind  and  the 
Doaba.  Even  the  Bengali  Babu  had  his  representatives 
here,  and  I  have  no  donbt  went  away  from  Seepee 
mnoh  richer  for  the  fair.  The  hill  people  mastered,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  great  nambers,  most  of  them  dean- 
lookiag  and  well-dressed  for  the  occasion.  Oleanliness  is 
not  nsoally  the  oharacteristio  of  the  hill  people  bat,  for 
the  fair,  they  make  themselves  look  dean.  Their  women 
wore  tight  jackets,  ooming  down  to  the  hlp^  loose-tftting 
drawers  of  erary  ho^  a  scarf  of  some  bri^t  oolor,  silk  or 
woden  usually,  drawn  over  tiie  head,  and  covering  the 
body  as  tar  as  the  knees,  with  a  marvelovs  display  of  nose- 
and  ear-rings,  and  bracelets  and  anklets,  all  tinkling 
jserrily  as  they  walked,  a  oostome  pleashig  hi  its  efEBOt 


and  more  picturesqae  than  those  nsnally  seen  in  India. 
The  mm  dressed  mndi  in  Uw  same  style,  theh:  jsekets 
adorned  with  nneouth  deoorattons,  sometimes  with  rich 
embroidery,  but  more  general^  with  beads,  daws,  teeth 
and  tropUes  of  the  dtasa.  In  addition  th^  wear  cmft  or 
tnrbans.  The  poorer  portiwi  of  the  hill  people  snbstitats 
dahlias  and  rhododendrons  for  the  metal  onttHHots  of 
their  mon  pros  porous  ^ompatrioti,  and  not  wltiioat  Im- 
Iffoving  on  them. 

Oonjnrers,  jugglers,  ■nako-cfaanMn  and  ndnittris 
abounded,  whilst  the  marry-go^oands  wan  filled  with 
laoghing  tremUsi^  snatdting  a  feufol  jcff  as  they  dadied 
through  the  afr.  The  pavUioa  in  the  oentoe  was  oeenpted 
by  a  number  of  well-dressed  natives,  a  couple  of  ittTer 
sticks  at  the  entrance  preventing  the  crowd  from  introd- 
ing.  There  was  no  pushing  or  shoving,  none  of  that  rods 
'*  krklng  '*  so  common  in  European,  and  partioolarly  in 
English,  crowds.  Nor  was  there  any  intoxication  caused 
by  alcohol,  although  I  suspect  thtte  wen  other  forms  d 
indulgence  equblly  objectionable— ojnnm-smokbig^  bbaog 
and  ganja,  majun  and  rindi. 

Two  prindpal  flgores  w«e  seated  in  the  places  of  honor, 
as  we  entered  the  paviHon.  One  was  a  bA  msn,  nuld* 
lookiDg  and  dull,  with  a  great  gold  chain  ronnd  his  neck 
and  an  enormous  turban  on  his  head.  This  was  the  RtDa 
of  Eothie.  The  country  round  belonged  to  him,  and  had 
belonged  to  hia  ancestors  for  many  geDeratioo&  Tbs 
people  around  were  for  the  most  part  hia  subjects.  By 
his  dde  was  a  spare,  cunning-looking,  active-eyed  msn, 
whose  beard  had  been  dyed  a  deep  maroon.  The  fat  nuot 
was  taciturn.  The  spare  one.  Bona  of  Dbamie,  was  rin- 
cious  and  talkative^  The  Isttfir  was  one  of  the  nelghtKO^ 
ing  hilldiiertaisa,  atpreaentagnsstof  UslHendof  KotUa 
Behind  and  around  were  the  dependents  of  each,  in  nri* 
ons  conditions  of  adornment  outwardly,  but  marrdoulf 
unpleasant  to  the  nostrils.  With  the  Dbamie  Bana  vws 
his  two  sons,  Intelligeot  youths  of  twelve  or  fourteen  y<an 
of  age.  The  ddest  had  a  morocoo  case  of  which  he  vu 
evidently  very  proud.  His  father  encouraged  him  to  shov 
it  to  onr  party.  There  wen  three  of  us,  Europeans.  With 
diy  pride  he  opened  the  oase^  and  displi^ed  a  silver  watdi, 
qttite  a  common-looking  speoinien  of  wm^maiishiiH  whiA 
we  duly  admired.  Then  with  a  silent  ohookle^  that  morcd 
hia  portly  frame  hugely,  and  evidently  with  no  littb  ^• 
ward  satisfaotiou,  the  Bana  of  Eothie  took  out  of  Ms  am* 
pie  girdle  a  gold  watch.  There  was  nothing  renmrkibla 
about  it,  bnt  the  pride  with  which  it  was  exhiUted  wai 
marvdous.  Hia  fat  face  beamed  with  huge  satisfiMitioD  u 
he  put  his  gold  watch  beside  the  silver  one  of  the  yonng 
Dhamie.  Then  we  were  persuaded  to  show  onr  vdehes, 
all  three  of  ns,  and  all  three  had  gold  watches,  whersapoa 
Eothie  dinekled  m<ne  violmtfy  than  ever,  almost  audiUy, 
and  irith  many  a  Borghlej-Iike  nod  and  many  a  htosd 
grin  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Dhainie  people  ts  tbs 
fact  that  his  watch  was  gdd,  and  the  sahibs'  watdies  were 
all  threa  golden  also-Hringnlar  ooinddence  I 

Fresmtiy  we  took  our  seats,  and  the  Bana's  br^  wbicli 
our  entrance  had  temporarily  suspended,  was  oosthmed. 
Each  of  his  subjects  came  forward  to  the  tent-door,  more 
or  less  awkwardly,  and  presented  his  nazr  of  a  rupesi  Hie 
Eothie  man  looked  affeotionatdy  Bai  at  the  gtmr  mi 
then  at  the  rupee,  but  he  had  soarcdy  time  to  r^ud  tbe 
latter  with  sativfaotitm  baton  the  inexaaUe  prims  ■isit* 
ter  beside  him  swept  it  away  into  a  bag  prqwred  for  tbs 
porposa.  Several  similar  baga,  probably  of  a  thouMid 
each,  stood  by  his  dda  The  Bana  evidently  makei  a  good 
thing  of  the  Seepee  fafr.  No  wonder  he  smiled  beoiff- 
nantly;  no  wander  Ju  nodded  with  Burg^ey-like  graritr 
andwisdmn;  no woadsv ha chndcled 89 mwpdowlr 
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Hookahs  were  iotroduoed,  ud  we  all  unoked.  Soon 
after  a  man  oame  bearing  a  box  of  native  perfames.  From 
this  he  took  a  phial  otmtainhig  evenoe  of  nM^  ctr-i^gvbA, 
and  pooled  aome  of  it  Into  our  hands,  a  few  dAvpa  hito 
each,  ^nie  Eothie  Bana  Uten  began,  wi^  miudt  eeremony 
and  impertnrbable  graTity.  to  rnb  down  the  Dhamie  Bana 
with  it,  jast  as  if  he  were  mbbing  him  for  the  oolia  He 
then  offered  to  mb  us  down,  bat  we  declined  thia  UtUe 
attention.  The  Dh^mio  man,  not  to  be  behind  his  &t 
friend  in  coortesj,  began  to  nib  him  down  in  the  same 
fashion.  We  oompromised  the  matter  bj  having  a  dn^ 
or  two  sprinkled  on  onr  handkerchiefs. 

When  these  tedious  oeremonial  obeerranoes  wen  eom- 
plete^  games  were  introdnoed.   Bows  and  anom  were 
broDc^t  forward,  the  amws  blunted.   One  of  the  Bana'a 
attendants  aimed  himself  with  a  bow  and  some  of  these 
anowii^  whUst'another,  with  an  ax  In  his  lumd.  described 
a  series  of  f;  aitio  leaps  and  contortions,  brandishing  his 
ax  the  while  with  marrelons  rapidify.   The  man  with  the 
bow,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces  or  so,  sent  the  arrow 
fljing  at  the  wild  geetioolator  again  and  again,  bat  always 
wi&eat  effect.   Either  it  flew  harmleeslj  past  him,  or  was 
anestad     the  swift  rerolring  ax.  This  amusement  oon* 
tinned  tat  some  time^  and  secawd  mlghttlj  to  amnse  the 
Ban  as  and  their  sottes.   AH  the  time  our  ears  were  tickled 
hj  the  martial  sounds  of  a  band,  oonsiatii^  of  tarions 
iniws  and  reeds  of  utiqne  and  venerable  form,  a  kettle- 
dmm,  and  a  tmmprt  some  fonr  feet  lon^   Is  it  poesible 
that  some  mail-ooaoh  gr  ar  1  migrated  to  the  Himalajaa. 
with  his  trompet  amongst  tiis  baggage  7 

This  &ir  otmtinneB  three  or  four  days.  Its  principal 
ebarm  is  to  be  found  in  the  beanty  of  the  loonlify,  the 
strange  oommingUng  of  raoes,  and  the  variety  of  oostumes 
and  onstoms. 

In  aailtog  down  the  Ganges  dnriag  tlie  numth  Katik,  our 
Oetober,  one  may  pass  in  tiw  oooxve  of  a  sin^  day  b^> 
a^ozen  holy  &irs,  each  with  a  mnltitade  of  pilgrims  equal 
to  the  popcdation  of  a  lai^e  oity.    All  of  them  are  ren- 
dered pictnresqne  by  the  tents  and  eqaipttges  of  the 
wealthy,  the  variety  of  the  animals,  and  the  bright  color- 
ing in  which  the  natires  delight — those  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Aryans  of  India,  ."in  many  respects  the  most 
wonderfnl  race  that  ever  lived  on  earth,"  as  Professor  Max 
Hiiller  calls  them.   At  night  all  these  tents  and  booths  are 
illuminated,  so  that  the  scene  is  scsroely  less  animated  by 
night  than  ^xy  day,  and  all  withonft  tnmnlt  and  disorder. 
Every  one  of  these  loealities  is  hsllowed  by  scmie  mytho- 
logksal  traditlcm,  and  the  flrmeat  huth  is  reposed  by  the 
pilgrims  in  the  tmth  of  those  traditions.   Engrafted  for 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  years,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  they  have  grown  up  with  them  artloles  of  faith, 
strengthened  with  their  strength.    "  Tour  words  are  good, 
Sahib,  your  teaching  is  excellent,"  said  some  native  head- 
men of  villages  to  a  Christian  missionary  in  Ondh,  **bnt 
go  and  preach  dsewhere.   We  do  not  want  it,  Onr 
fathers*  faith  is  enoogh  for  u&   What  should  we  do  in 
jRwrheaven?   You  want  us  to  go  there  when  we  di&  We 
had  rathev  be  with  onr  fathers  who  went  before  ua.  What 
^oDld  we  do  In  the  heaven  of  the  Sahibs  T"  This  is  no 
fancifnl  picture;   These  are  the  very  words  spoken  in  Hin- 
doostani  to  an  enthusiastic  missionary  by  the  simple  vil- 
lagenL   And  what  oonld  he  say  in  reply?   He  folt  the 
force  of  them,  althongh  he  did  not  allow  them  to  paralyze 
his  efFortB.   The  religious  ituia*  are  attended  by  thonsands 
ot  devotees  on  the  same  principle  that  pnmipted  the 
viUagen*  wcods  to  the  missionary.   They  were  observed 
1^  ih^  fathers.   Generation  after  generation  has  attended 
them.  Hindoo,  or  Moslem,  or  Christian  the  rulers  may 
he^  but  the  me/as  are  stiQ  the  sam^  and,  looking  baok  ioto 


the  vista  of  vaniihfA  Mothries,  we  still  see  the  asms 
crowds,  the  same  deVoi^ona,  the  same  amusementih  food, 
clothings  and  attead^t  tnfanals;  When  Britons  were 
psinted  savages  Ik^ifs^  and  now  that  Tiotoria,  Queen  of 
England,  Is  Emj^reH  of.  India,  it  is  so  stilL 


X&jg  rOUB  SIBTSBS. 
{TrmMti  firm      Otmam  ^  Jlm4ar  Komtr.) 

Tbsbs  was  oaee  e  motti«  tAom  daughters  three 

Were  Mr  as  the  labsst  maids  ooold  be; 

But,  alasi  wlAa  the  IttOe  yonBgast  oame 

It  waa  hot  It^  poor  mother's  giM  and  shame, 

And  to  look  ML  It  almost  ha  heart  was  iHrokeo: 

It  was  lame  from  Its  Mrth,  It  had  nsrer  spokw. 

It  had  searoely  moved.  When  there  cams  a  day 

That  the  motlier  was  called  from  this  world  away. 

Then  charged  she  the  sleters  by  One  abovs 

Towatoh'o'er  that  helpless  ohlld  In  lore; 

And  ttoelng  her  Gh>d  for  His  kind  release. 

The  mother  gave  tip  her  soul  in  peace. 

And  still  to  their  vord  were  the  sisters  true; 

They  made  ofthe  Uttle  one  mnoh  ado. 

Sie  was  nonrished  and  eherished,  tended  and  loved ; 

Tet  never  spoke  she,  end  never  moved. 

Till  there  dawned  on  the  sisters  a  day  ot  pride, 

When  the  eldest  went  forth  as  a  happy  bride— 

For  onoe  was  forgotten  the  Uttle  sister, 

In  tlie  Joyoos  bustle  had  no  one  missed  her  1 

When  late  to  her  room  the  sisters  aped, 
Gbo  was  sitting  upright  In  her  UtUe  bed. 

She  beckoned  unto  thMU,  and  spoke  oat  olear  ■ 
••Kother's  been  with  mSbsnd  Fve  been  fsd. 

Kothn^  been  with  me,  our  motiwr  dear! 
Oie  has  left  for  yon  slstus  hw  Uesslng  true, 
An4  her  love  she  hM  me  tfve  to  yon.** 
Then  the  ohCd  fell  baok,  as  If  wearied  sore. 
And  lifted  her  eyelids  never  more. 


SUMMER  LIFE  ON  LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Br  k.  BioEiiT  TiarxoB. 

Lakb  Chautauqua,  possessing  a  dull  Indian  legend  not 
worth  narrating,  was  discovered  by  Tacbeqne,  the  favorite 
son  of  a  wandering  tribe,  who  named  it  Jaduqua.  The 
lake  is  fed  from  several  small  inlets  and  springs,  and  its 
outlet,  Otmewango  Biver,  lazily  washes  the  10;000  inhab- 
ited town  of  Jamestown.  At  its  head  it  is  three  miles 
wide ;  two  miles  farther  down  Pdnt  Gbantaaqua  and  Fair 
Point  oontnmt  one  SDOther,  then  cornea  the  low  wooded 
Long  Point,  and  then  the  lake  widens  till  it  resembles  the 
Hudson  at  Nyaok.  I  was  informed  that  the  lake  abounds 
in  flsh,  and  that  a  ten-pound  pickerd  is  no  uncommon 
takeu  Being  an  old  hand,  I  receive  fishing  and  hunting 
stories,  as  diplomatists  say,  "  under  reserve."  Woodcock 
were  mentioned,  as  were  also  ruffled  grouse,  squirrel  and 
duck.  Communication  between  Jamestown — the  seat  of 
onr  most  extensive  alpaca  mills — and  the  various  landings 
along  the  hike  is  admirably  kept  up  by  a  fleet  of  propellers, 
one  of  them,  the  Jtnnesft}u>n,  being  oapable  of  eonveyhig 
2,600  pessengers.  Mayville  Is  perched  at  the  head  of  the 
lake.  It  is  the  Chautauqua  county  seat,  and  boasts  of  a 
court-house  and  other  oonnty  buildings,  a  Union  school 
edifloe,  three  large  ohnrohes  and  a  newspaper.  When  I 
visited  the  town  it  was  fairly  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  lake 
flies,  so  thick  as  to  form  a  dark  cloud.  .These  flies  rise 
from  oat  the  lake  at  certain  seasons  and  drive  the  inhabit- 
ants almost  crazy.  Luckily  for  the  natives  the  life  oi  this 
fly  is  bnt  of  a  few  hours*  dnration.  It  is  with  Chantsnqua, 
othwwisa  known  as  Fair  Point— the  seat  of  the  Natimul 
Sundi^-Bohool  Assembly,  and  several  other  assemblies  of 
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an  eTsngelical  nktnre— that  I  have  to  deaL  The  Tiutor, 
who  approaohea  it  hy  water,  peroeivee  a  denee  grcre  of 
gigantio  forest  trees,  with  olota  of  white  appearing  here 
and  there  from  between  their  tronka.  Presently  a  large 
and  pretentiooB  building  loo  ma  np.  This  ia  the  Falace 
HoteL   Ab  the  boat  draws  nearer,  a  dock  may  be  mode 


ont,  and  then  he  peroeirea  stataary,  and  arbors,  and 
flowers,  and  vigoroaa  indications  of  the  aid  extended  by 
the  hand  of  man  to  the  extraordinary  beauties  of  natorei 
Onoe  ashore,  and  Chantanqna  instantly  rereals  itself.  It  is 
a  city  of  oanvaa,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  frmnie 
Lilliputian  dwellings,  while  Brobdignagian  amphitheatres, 
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lectan  IiaIIb  and  ohnrobes 
loom  up  unoDgit  the  trees 
in  atartlmg  immenaitj  Then 
eomptred  ^th  their  tin;' 
samiaiidioga,  and  above  all 
the  great  foreat  trees  keep 
■oltmn  watch  and  ward. 

The  frame  houses  are 
mcstlj  nniform  as  to  shape, 
aod  consist  of  a  gaping  en- 
tnuios  wide  as  a  chnroh- 
door,  Gothic  in  form,  a 
niled  stoop,  and  balcony 
oTsr  iL  Upon  the  stoop 
and  balcony  the  dwellers 
redd&  It  is  no  figure  of 
speeeh  to  mj  that  the  Cbaa- 
tuiqaa  people  keep  open 
hons&  The  door  yawns; 
the  whole  facade  seems  to 
open  like  a  dolVs  -  hoaseu 
Eniybody  can  tell  what 
eTerybody  else  is  doing,  and 
the  economy  of  space  is  as 
carefnlly  studied  as  on  board 
1  teoa-toD  yaoht.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  read  "Rooms  to  Let," 
posted  upon  edifices  oonsiet- 
ing,  to  all  appearance,  of  but 
one  apartment,  the  apart- 
mat  already  folly  ocoii- 
pied.  The  inbabitants  all  pose  for  effect,  as  if  they  were 
sitting  to  Mr.  Ij.  E.  Walker,  the  photographer  of  the  Point 
Attitnde  is  ererytbing  at  Chautauqua,  from  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  hammock.  The  cooking  is  done  al  freaco. 
In  dose  proximity  to  most  of  the  houses  are  stamps  of 
felled  trees.  Upon  these  are  pots  and  pans  and  broilers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  onlinary  department,  while 


SOHOOL  or  LANSDAOKB. 


the  fire  is  lighted  in  a  niche 
in  the  stampi  The  odor  of 
frying  Teal  greets  the  ol&u- 
tory  nerves  at  every  turn. 
The  fatted  calf  is  killed  for 
these  non-prodigals.  The 
canvas  dwellings  are  won- 
derfully pictnresquew  Some 
of  them  are  decorated  with 
devices  In  leaves  and  ferns 
and  flowers.  Canary  birds 
hang  suspended  in  brass 
cages.  The  interiors  consist 
of  a  Saratoga  trunk,  a  bed 
flt  for  an  anchorite,  an  iron 
washstand,  and  a  cracked 
fltty-oent  mirror.  In  front, 
as  on  the  stage  in  a  booth 
at  a  country  fair,  stands  the 
dinner  -  table,  oamp  -  stools, 
and — nothing  morsw 

Ghautaaqoa  is  indented 
wjth  ravines,  one  of  which 
has  been  artfully  embanked, 
a  roof  dapped  on  it,  benches 
for  seating  6,000  persons  ex- 
tended down  its  slopes,  and 
this  is  called  the  ampht- 
theatra  Here  sermons  and 
leotnres  and  addresses  are 
delivered ;  here  is  the  Ghau- 
tanqna  salute  flung  out  through  the  medium  of  white  pocket* 
handkerohiefs;  lighted  by  electricity,  the  night  effect  is  weird 
and  spectral,  especially  daring  a  miorosoopio  illustration, 
and  the  gaunt,  hideous  form  of  some  unknown  insect  leaps 
into  life  on  the  great  white  disk.  In  St  Paul's  Grove  ia 
the  Hall  of  Philosophy,  open  d  la  grecque^  hung  with 
basket-gardens  and  ornamented  with  bnats  of  the  ancient 
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pliilocopben,  griiii4ookiDg  individuals  all,  from  Plato  to 
Soontes.  This  grore  was  dedio^ed  to  the  uses  of  the 
••Ohantanqna  Llteniy  and  Soiantiflo  Oinle."  The  Hall 
is  also  used  bj*  tiie  Nonnal  8cho(d  of  Langoagea.  I  was 
ocnttidarably  astonished  to  find  mjself  ftombUng  over  some 
toy  faoases  aboat  two  inohes  in  height ;  nor  did  my  won- 
dermoDt  abate  upon  being  informed  that  I  had  npset  the 
entire  Oity  of  Jeiioha  "Fox  a  moment  I  imagined  myself 
Oulliver  in  LilHpat,  bat  a  signboard  annoonoed  that  I  was 
in  Palestine  Park,  and  snrroanded.  in  mimatnre  by  the 
I>ead  Sea,  the  BiTer  Jordan,  Meant  Tabor,  Monnt  Her- 
moDi  imd  the  oitios  of  Jemsalem,  Jericho,  Bethany, 
Gaperaaam,  Bethlehem*  and  other  places  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ  Quitting  the  Holy  Idod,  I  toned  into  a  Hew 
England  kitidun,  an  ezaot  oonnlrapMrt  of  that  exhibited  at 
the  Oentennial,  where  I  fonnd  thai  pork  and  beans  was 
the  only  typical  Nei^  Bngland  dish  to  be  had  in  this  rongh- 
hewn  log  edifloe.  Ordssiifg  to  Wesley  Avenne,  I  fonnd 
myself  in  the  great  attditoriam,  erected  beneath  gigantic 
trees,  and  capable  of  Beating  5,000  people.  The  stage  is 
admirably  fitted  op,  the  decorations  tastefnl  in  the  ex- 
treme.  The  Jewish  Tabemaole,  Ancient  Pyramid  and 
Ghildrem*s  Temple  are  within  bow-ehot ;  the  latter,  bnilt 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  orras,  measnres  101x94  fee^  and 
has  a  seating  oapaei^  for  1,600.  The  moat  impmrtant 
dwelling  at  Ohantanqna,  so  &r  as  the  artist  and  I  were 
oonosmed,  is  the  tent  used  by  Oenecal  Qrant  when  lidting 
the  lake^  uid  in  which,  owing  to  the  oonrtei^  of  Ur,  Zjewia 
Miller— the  distiagaished  president  of  the  Fair  Point 
Association — we  slept  the  sleep  of  the  jost  daring  onr 
sojonm.  It  'is  Tery  lofty,  Tcry  roomy,  and  boasts  of  a 
parlor,  bedroom  and  dressing-room,  in  addition  to  which 
is  a  sort  of  gigantic  sonshade  in  front,  forming  the  most 
agreeable  apartment  of  alL  I  have  paid  dearly  for  worse 
accommodation  in  many  flrst^dass  hotels. 

The  Ohantanqnana  ate  ear^  people  reiy  early  pe<^l& 
We  were  awakened  at  0  by  the  "Sweet  ^.and-by," 
and  at  10:80  p,riL  we  two  were  the  <mly  people  ontside 
wood  or  oanvas.  Ah,  yes,  there  were  two  more— loTers, 
who  had  improTcd  the  occasion  by  a  wander  in  the  bosky 
shades  of  the  grim  old  trees.  A  night. watohman  awaited 
their  ooming  beneath  a  lamp  that  hnng  from  a  piece  of 
board  nailed  to  a  tree.  The  mannec  in  whioh  that 
gnardian  of  the  night  informed  the  anuHons  pair  that 
it  was  past  retiring  boor  was  a  sermon  and  an  impeadh- 
ment  in  one, 

"Two  beUs  ring,"  he  informed  uit  as  the  abashed 
oonple  Bonrried  away,  "  the  first  at  10  o'dock  to  tell  aU 
folks  to  be  preparing  for  bed.  That  bell  brings  'em  to 
their  qnarters,  and  the  second  sees  lights  ont  We  dtm't 
want  no  romancing  aroimd  here,  and  my  basiness  ia  to 
see  that  no  couples  are  ont  after  10:80.  Bnt  Z  nerer 
ofiend  them ;  I  only  says,  "  It's  past  the  honr*;  t&e^  know 
what  I  mean  well  enoogh." 

A  Ohaatanqaa  day  is  thos  apportioned  oat :  6  a.il, 
bath ;  6^  breakiaet;  7:80;  narmal  class  drill ;  8:80,  wit- 
nesiting  the  ezecoisea  In  the  CBUldren'e  Temi^ ;  9^  oon- 
osrt ;  10:80,  solentiiio  amMnosfow  in  the  PftvOion ;  13:80, 
dinno: ;  %  leotue  in  tike  Anditwinm ;  4  lectore  in  Ftdee- 
tine  Park ;  6,  Uaokboard  exer(»ses ;  6,  tea ;  7:80^  erening 
aerrioe,  and  then  noqaet,  boating,  fireworks,  eto.,  till 
the  10  o'clock  beD ;  at  10:80  eniybody  is  housed,  or 
ought  to  be. 


Thb  new  Oatholio  Theologioal  Seminary  for  the 
aicbdiooaie  of  Boston,  to  be  built  at  BEicthton,  will 
contain  rooms  for  200  stadents,  and  is  expected  to  cost 
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£t  m  Bx^.  J.  HiuH  HiTCEBira. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  nothing  is  more  diffieoltthso 
the  termination  of  what  we  hare  once  begnn.  To  qoit  t 
room  graoefnlly,  leaving  agreeable  remembranoes  of  one's 
conversation  and  presenoe,  was  a  matter  that  Ohsatctfldd 
conld  not  oredook  in  his  advioe  to  his  son.  To  xatin 
from  any  official  position  which  has  been  ooonpied  so  as 
to  carry  with  one  the  best  wishes  and  cordial  regrets  of  tiw 
old  associates  requires  great  jwudenoe  and  patienoe.  To 
withdraw  from  oonflict,  when  we  are  consciously  defeated, 
peaoefnily  and  nnostentatioasly,  without  exhibitions  of 
ill-will,  needs  an  nnoanal  exeroiae  of  sdf-oontroL  And 
so,  to  pass  into  private  lif^  into  retirement  fnnn  eoiMl 
pleasures  and  pnrsnits,  into  the  shady  Tale  whidi  badsto 
the  house  appointed  for  all  living,  without  dlsturUng  the 
hearts  of  those  about  us,  and  awakening  onty  fesUngi  irf 
admfratton  and  regret,  is  exceedingly  difficult  Bat  it  ou 
be  done,  as  the  case  of  Barzillai  will  snffioe  to  ptan. 

There  is  not  much  recorded  of  Baraillu.  The  first  alio, 
sion  is  to  his  loyalty  and  generosity.  When  David  vu 
fleeing  from  his  ungrateful  son  Absalom,  weariness,  hror- 
ger  and  thirst  overtook  the  royal  party,  and  then,  when  in 
their  extremity,  David  and  his  followers  were  needing 
speedy  relief,  Barsillai  was  one  of  those  who  sent  a  libenl 
supply  of  provirimi^  beds  and  other  otmvenieneee  tat  the 
benefit  of  the  King's  letinueb  By  means  of  Ihk  asiistsiwft 
the  spirits  of  David  and  his  peo[^  were  revived,  and  vsij 
speedily  they  were  aUe  to  go  forth  against  the  loioeB 
the  rebellions  nsurper.  The  result  was  tavoraUe  to  David, 
though  thereby  he  lost  his  son,  and  when  the  monsroh 
was  about  to  return  to  his  palace  he  desked  to  make  scnae 
amends  for  the  valuable  kindness  shown  him  1^  this 
wealthy  ohief.  He  endeavored  to  induce  bim  to  aooom* 
pany  the  Oourt  to  Jonsalem.  Probably  David  thoogbt 
that  evaty  man  was  ambitious  enough  to  desire  a  poritioa 
near  his  throne,  and  that  Bargillai,  wealthy  and  well-to^ 
as  he  was,  would  not  refuse  to  quit  Bogelim  for  ths 
pleasures  and  palaces  of  tiie  metropolia  Bnt  Bsndllii 
respectfully  declined  the  King's  invitation,  and  he  did  it 
in  language  characterized  by  courtly  refinement,  kindly 
considwation  of  others,  and  pious  reference  to  his  fnture. 
"Barzillai  said  unto  the  King,  How  long  have  I  to  Itre, 
that  I  should  go  up  with  the  King  onto  Jemsalem  t  I  am 
this  day  fourscore  years  old  :  and  can  I  disoem  between 
good  and  evil  ?  oan  thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat  or  irtist  I 
drink  ?  can  I  hear  any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women  ?  whereCcm  then  ahonld  tl^  servant  be  yet 
a  bnrdoi  unto  mylordtheKingt  Thy  asrvant  wiQ  go  i 
litUe  way  over  Jordan  with  the  King :  and  why  shonM 
the  King  recompense  it  me  with  saoh  a  reward  1  Let  tby 
serrant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back  again,  that  I  rai^  die  is 
mine  own  city,  and  be  buried  the  grave  of  my  father 
and  my  .nurfher;  But  behold  thy  servant  ChimbaB, 
let  him  go  over  with  my  had  the  King ;  and  do  to  hte 
wlut  ihall  seem  good  unto  thee.  And  the  King  sd* 
awered,  Chimham  shall  go  over  with  me^  and  I  wiU  do 
with  him  ttiat  which  shall  seem  good  vnto  thee:  sad 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  require  of  me^  that  will  I  do  lor 
the&"  Ti^ether  they  prooeeded  on  their  jonmey,  aail 
Bacdllai  crossed  the  Jordan  with  David  and  his  foQcwen. 
Then  very  reluotantly  the  mooardh  parted  from  the  sged 
Qileadite.  "  The  King  kissed  Barsillai.  and  blessed  hia." 
The  mon«di  proceeded  to  Oilgal,  with  the  son  of  the 
aged  and  geuerons  friend  ;  whilst  Barzillai  retnmed  to  hi> 
home  to  end  his  days  in  quietude  and  pfaparation  for  faii 
change. 

The  infiimitiee  of  old  age  were  fast  aocumnlatiBg.  The 
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laM0  of  life  ^>p6ared  to  him  to  be  at  the  moat  but  very 
brieL  **Bow  long  hxn  I  to  liT«  ?"  he  inqnired  of  David ; 
"I  §m  this  day  fonnoore  yeats  old."  Already  he  bad 
leeeived  acme  of  the  monitory  eridenoes  of  nature's  deoay. 
Already  some  of  the  pins  and  cords  of  the  frail  tabonaole 
had  bean  loosened.  Already  **  those  that  look  ont  of  the 
windows  vere  darkened  "  the  son  and  the  light  and  the 
mooD  ware  darkened"— he  oonld  not  "disoem  between 
good  and  evil " — his  sight  was  obecnred,  the  near  and  the 
disUnt  mingled  in  confosion  before  him.  Already  the 
"griadeia"  ceased,  because  they  were  few,  and  the  feasts 
of  the  n^al  palaoe  would  be  no  pleaanro  to  him,  he  oould 
not  taate  what  he  sto  <»  what  he  drank.  His  hearing,  too, 
had  kst  its  powtt^^aU  the  daughters  of  mnaio  were 
bmght  low  **  io  that  Hib  sweetest  soauds  oould  awaken 
DO  response  ia  his  breast — he  could  hear  no  "  m<»e  the 
TUC3  of  sbging  men  and  singing  women.'* 

To  these  infirmities  doubtless  there  were  others.  At 
taghtj  years  of  age  the  "almond-tree "must  hare  been 
fionriflhing  with  him,  bestrewing  his  brow  with  its  anow- 
wbite  blossoms  ;  the  keepers  of  the  house  **  had  beyond 
donbt  "begun  to  tremble";  the  limbs  were  not  so Tigor- 
ou  to  support  and  defend  tiiat  {diysieel  bame  as  th^  had 
hesn;  perhaps  the  *' grasshopper  had  beonne  a  burden 
BDoh  feebleaeH  mi^  have  alxea^  seised  him  that  the 
dig^teat  matter  was  a  trouble  to  Urn ;  most  likely  he  rose 
np  "at  the  Toioe  of  the  bird  ";  he  found  sleeplessness,  for 
"  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  flies  on  his  downy  pinions  " 
from  the  ^elids  of  age,  as  well  as  from  those  of  oare  and 
nxi^;  and  no  doubt  "fears"  were  "in  the  way,"  he 
TCB  appiehensiTe  of  real  or  imaginary  dangers—  of  ao- 
flidenlswhioh  might  happMi  beeanae  of  his  inability  to 
batr,  or  to  aee^  and  want  of  agility  to  escape.  There  is 
eraiy  reason  to  beUere  that  Barzillai  At  this  time  zealised 
moat  of  the  wise  man's  description  of  tdd  age  in  the  last 
ehi^iter  of  Eoderiastea,  and  felt  that  he  was  not  distant 
from  the  period  when— 

"  Pale  oonoladlng  Winter  eomes  at  last. 
And  shuts  the  ■oeae.'* 

But  whilst  thus  physically  infirm,  he  was  spared  that 
men  terrible  infirmity,  debility  ot  mind.  He  went  down 
tits  nle  of  old  age  retaining  that  power  of  thought  and 
stieagth  of  seU-oontrol  which  characterized  his  earlier 
yean ;  and  we  eannot  examine  his  winds  and  aotions  with- 
out devout^  wishing  it  mi^  be  so  with  ua^  if  spared  to 
see  dd  agCL  Env  and  ancn  we  hear  at  men  zetalaing 
their  remarkable  powers  of  mind  despite  the  inoreaafaig 
ngns  of  approaching  deoay.  The  couTersation  of  the 
odebrated  mnsioian,  Oherubini,  when  at  the  age  of  eigh^, 
is  aaid  to  have  been  as  'brilliant  as  during  the  meridian  of 
bis  existenoob  Of  Fontenelle  it  is  written,  "  His  intoUect- 
atl  faculties,  with  the  exertion  of  a  slight  defect  of  mem- 
ory, bad  piesarvsd  their  integrity  in  spite  of  corporeal 
debility.  Wa  thoughts  were  elevated,  his  expreasions  fin- 
iiAed,  his  wmmtn  quiok  aad  to  the  poin^  his  reasoning 
povois  aeoncato  and  profoond."  Oaidinal  de  Flenry  was 
Prime  ICaister  <rf  IVanoe  up  till  the  age  M  ninefy  yeata. 
And  many  othen  hare  experiraoed  like  favors  at  the  hand 
of  God.  Bat^  alas,  not  aU  blessed  with  mental  vigor  amid 
phyneal  infirmities  haTO  used  those  mental  powers  aright 
Buallai  is  a  pattern  to  the  aged  in  this  respeoL 

1.  B»  wm  in/trm,  btU  not  $«^l$h.  There  was  a  beautiful 
ooDsidflcation  tox  the  feelings  of  others  evinoed  by  him. 
BiawMdswecSb  "Vherefon  then  should  thy  servant  be 
ystahudaunntomy  l(«d  tiie  Kingt"  One  main  xessoo 
why  BansDai  dsdined  to  aeoompaay  the  monnch  to  Jeru- 
aalan  was  thiit  lest  he  shoold  be  a  aonroe  ot  troaUe  to  tiie 
Conrk  It  is  a  saddening  aspect  of  Ufe  that  it  is  possible 


fur  us  to  live  long  ecough  to  be  a  buiden  to  onr  relatives 
and  friends.  When  the  wasted  firame  requires  oontinnal 
watching,  when  the  ohangeful  longings  of  disease  erava 
for  the  inoeasant  snpp^  of  every  new  thing  that  (anoy 
buggests,  when  the  restlessness  of  pain  forbids  the  minis* 
tering  one  taking  rest,  then  there  grows  upon  the  minds  of 
those  about  the  aged  iuTalid  a  feeling  that  death  would  be 
a  merciful  release  for  both  sufferer  and  attendants.  In 
some  oases,  also,  the  lingering  life  becomes  a  burden  from 
another  oauso— the  fretfnlneas,  the  complaining,  the  irri- 
tability to  which  the  aged  one  surrenders. 

There  are  beyond  doubt  some  elderly  persons  who  might 
make  pndonged  life  a  blessing  being  less  demanding  of 
those  about  thun,  hy  exercising  more  control  of  self— by 
striving  to  posseu  their  souls  in  paUenoeu  could 
not  foresee  what  would  be  his  experiraoe,  and,  anziona 
not  to  trooUe  any  more  than  poasiblek  he  detennined  to 
remain  in  retirement  from  active  scenes,  that  thus  he  may 
find  his  main  xeeouroes  in  himself.  Ah,  "  a  good  deal  of 
the  fretfnlness  and  irritability  exhibited  by  old  persons 
arises  from  their  OTerlooking  thia^  from  their  fcngetting 
that  there  is  a  soSenoe  in  retirement  as  wall  as  a  science  in 
busineseh  sad  a  scienoe  that  requires  time  to  learn,  toa" 

"Why  is  it,**  said  a  friend  to  an  offioer  of  Oharies  V.. 
"that  yon,  with  so  much  vigor  of  body  and  mind  left, 
should  widi  to  be  disduq^  bom  further  service?" 
"  Because^*'  answered  the  <^lcer,  **  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  pause  between  the  hurry  of  Ufe  and  the  day  of  death. " 
Well  would  it  be  for  those  who  fed  the  inoressing  years 
telling  upon  their  constitutional  and  mental  euei^,  if  they 
divested  thentselvea  of  the  selfish,  worldly,  ambitious  pur- 
poses of  lif^  snd,  like  Barzillai,  gave  the  remainder  ot 
their  days  to  mine  or  less  quiet  attention  to  the  work  of 
preparing  for  another  wturld. 

S.  Barsilhduosifi^iwitiMtfUtwaiiMMi^teq^effoN.  "Iiet 
thy  servanlk  I  prv  ^^^^^  b*<>k  >8>hi,  that  I  m^  die 
in  my  own  oi^,  and  be  buried  by  the  grave  of  my  father 
and  my  motiier."  His  desire  was  to  spend  his  few  remain- 
ing years,  and  then  to  dose  his  eyes  in  death  ia  his  own 
home,  amid  all  the  sweet  and  tender  associations  of  the 
family  cirde.  He  might  have  died  happily,  hopefully, 
and  trinmphanUy,  in  Jerusalem,  for  it  matters  compare* 
tivdy  litUe  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate,  but  bis 
desire  was  to  yidd  up  the  ghost  in  the  presence  of  those 
to  whom  his  heart  was  fondly  attaohed.  He>nahed  that  the 
last  sound  he  heard  might  be  the  music  of  a  familiar  vdoe, 
that  the  last  sight  he  saw  might  be  the  face  of  some  long- 
loved  form,  that  the  last  thing  ha  fdt  on  esrth  ml^ht  be 
the  pressure  of  a  kindly  hand.  He  wanted  to  gather  his 
son  and  his  sons'  sons  about  his  oondi,  and  trace  the  good- 
nesB  of  Ood  to  hhn  through  all  the  course  of  Ufa,  He 
desired  to  let  those  who  knew  his  life  iritness  his  desth, 
and  behold  how  a  follower  of  the  Lord  can  make  his  exit 
from  this  state  of  bdng.  Ay,  he  was  still  mindful  of 
those  he  had  loved  who  had  been  takmi  from  him.  His 
father  aad  his  mothw  wem  not  forgotten.  Though  he 
was  eighty  years  of  ags^  he  ohoiahad  for  his  patents  the 
same  freah  aad  fond  attachment  He  temMnbered  aU 
their  interest  in  him*  and  ocmsiant  unwearying  love  to 
him,  and  he  antidp^ed  the  time  when  he  dionld  be  re- 
united  to  them. 

His  wish  to  be  buried  "  by  the  grave  of  his  father  and 
mother  "  is  no  diildidt  whim.  It  is  not  the  expression  of 
an  old  man  in  his  dotageu  It  is  an  intdligent  desire,  based 
upon  a  deep«eated  yearning  aftw  a  time  of  xesnrreotion 
and  a  plaoe  of  zenni<m.  Sodi  a  dealie  haa  dwelt  in  the 
breasts  of  Ood's  saints  in  all  ages.  Hnoe  th^y  have  i^ven 
commandment  oonoeruing  their  bones.  Not  that  they  be- 
lieved it  necessary  that  tbeb  remains  should  lie  in  any 
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definite,  particular  place,  bnt  the  ilirectiou  coucerniog 
their  burial  discloses  a  hidden  and  irresistible  instinct, 
■which  is  divinely  planted  in  the  breast,  and  wliich  points 
onward  to  a  nobler  and  happier  state  of  being. 

To  all  of  ua — but  especially  to  the  aged  Tvhoae  change 
is  certainly  near  at  hand — this  idea  of  a  future  where  the 
scattered  family  shall  be  united,  and  the  suspended  friend- 
fjhips  shall  be  restored,  must  be  most  gladdening  and 
streugthening.  To  feel  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
breaches  whioh  death  has  made  in 
our  sanctified  connections  shall  bo 
repaired  amid  the  brightening 
scenes  and  unnumbered  favors  of 
Heaven,  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable 
joy  to  lis. 

If  the  thought  of  meeting  and 
conversing  with  Homer  and  Or- 
pheus made  the  heart  of  Socrates 
bound  for  joy,  how  much  more 
deep  and  transporting  should  be 
our  bliss  at  the  oxpectatiou  of  meet- 
ing with  patriarchs,  i^rophets,  apos- 
tles, martyrs,  reformers,  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  our  own  lored  and 
sainted  ones,  who  are  now  the  iieeri 
of  the  celestial  realm  ! 

it.  Barzilliti  tpds  infinn,  and  yet  in- 
li'irsied  in  Ike  sticcss  of  h  is  son.  ' '  Be- 
hold thy  servant  Chimham,  let  him 
go  over  with  my  lord  the  King,  and 
do  to  him  what  shall  seem  good  un- 
to thee."  If  indisposed  himself  to 
go  to  Jerusalem,  ho  would  not  pre- 
vent his  son  going.  If  unable  and 
unwilling  to  take  official  position  iu 
the  royal  court,  and  share  in  the 
pleasures  thereof,  he  was  anxious 
not  to  deter  his  child's  progress. 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  Borzillai  would  have  de- 
sired for  Ohimham  anything^  that 


would  be  harmful  to  his  spiritual  in- 
terests, but  the  old  man  saw  that  th" 
official  honor  had  come  to  him  un- 
aought,  that  some  person  mast  fill  that 
position,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
of  principle,  as  with  Jonathan,  DaTid, 
Daniel,  and  others,  to  occupy  soch 
posts  without  sacrificing  their  aoul's 
life  and  peace,  and  that  in  every  posi- 
tion, even  the  humblest,  temptations 
and  trials  must  be  the  lot  of  humRnity. 
and  hence  he  said,  "  Behold  thy  ser- 
vant Chimham,  let  him  go  over  with 
my  lord  tlie  King."  There  was  nothing 
evil  in  the  relation  to  the  King  in  it- 
self :  the  only  danger  to  Chimham  wm 
that  arising  from  how  be  would  ose  hia 
status,  a  danger  which  indeed  sot- 
rounds  the  holiest  caUing  in  life 
Thus  I  think  Borzillai  set  before  nsa 
very  fair  rule  by  which  to  be  guided  in 
all  our  career.  There  ia  nothing  wrong 
in  getting  wealth,  but  the  wrong  is  io 
the  misappropriation  of  that  wealth. 
There  ia  nothing  evil  in  the  acquisition 
of  honor :  the  evil  ia  in  the  means  by 
which  and  the  motives  for  which  honor 
is  sought.  There  is  nothing  sinfnl  io 
standing  next  to  the  royal  throne,  and  fraternizing  with  thft 
heads  of  a  noble  house  :  the  sin  ia  in  yielding  to  the  many 
temptations  to  worldhness  and  crime  to  which  such  a  atato 
exposes  one.  Barzillai  desired  the  honorable  position  for  hia 
son  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  he  would  employ  all  the 
influence  so  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  promotion  of  that 
which  glorifies  God,  and  also  with  the  hope  that  when  the 
infirmity  of  years  came  upon  him  he  would  follow  the 
example  of  hi^  father,  and  retire  into  privacy.    I  think  va 
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y  learn  from  Busillai  this  thought,  that  whiUfc  prom* 
Doe  and  power  are  not  to  be  coreted  at  the  oo«t  of  Bpirit* 
peace  and  life,  jet  thej  are  not  aiwayv  to  be  refoaed ; 
L  that  irhen  rank,  honor,  inEnenoe,  are  enbordinated  to 
ritoal  life  and  hope,  thaj  may  be  bcnue  with  advantage 


every  calling  in  life  to  the  "standing  law  of  all  hnman 
profloienoy."  "Seek  ye  flrat  the  kiDgdom  of  God  and 
His  righteonsnesB,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  onto 
yon. 

To  the  aged,  the  condnot  of  Barsillai  speaks  londly. 


I  omselTes  and  others.  Forns  vho  are  parents;  and  who, 
ks  Barzillai,  are  anxions  to  do  our  best  for  those  whom 
od  has  intrusted  to  our  oare,  there  is  here  a  oanon  for 
or  gnidanoe.  Let  ns  impress  upon  their  minds  the  pro- 
riety,  the  dnty,  the  adrantage  of  subordinating  any  and 
TOL.  X.  Ho.  Ir-a?. 


and  says.  Learn  to  "prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  Do  not 
let  the  world  gain  too  strong  a  hold  of  yoor  affections  and 
energies.    Loosen  jonraelf  daily  from  its  grasp. 

Ton  see  a  man  decorating,  improving,  embellishing  his 
house  at  considerable  expenditure ;  you  talk  with  him, 
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and  my,  **  At  whoae  eott  ue  jou  so  vaaUj  improving  this 
honsef*  "At  mj  own,"  if  hi*  teplj,  "Indeed,"  you 
mjt  "then  I  presume  yoa  have  a  very  long  lease?" 
"  TSOf  "  he  aoBven,  "  I  am  not  atua  of  the  exact  length  of 
the  lessQb  but  it  does  not  exoeed  two  or  three  yaaan-it 
n^y  be  lea&*'  Too  start  badk  in  snrindse  at  theindiiore- 
ttoa  at  flw  man,  and  yoa  a^,  pnaently,  "The  man  most 
be  beride  Umadt  Instead  of  wcpending  a  foctona  1900 
tha  old  pnmises  which  in  a  few  months  be  must  vacate  tot 
tff€Kt  be  €Mf^  to  be  saving  his  oq^ital  and  looklsg  oot  for 
a  new  home  to  which  to  remove."  Beadar,  Aai  li  just 
your  peattion.    **  Thoa  art  the  man  T 


THB  TWO  B0SB8. 

Two  WAUXD  out  of  a  wood  by  pleasant  w^, 

A  wood  wherein  esoh  breath  did  wake  delight; 

There  ehsrmfed  trees,  tlut  stirred  not  thioogh  the  days, 

Bhook  delicate  spcay-drope  off  at  toveh  of  night. 

That  In  the  mom  were  bloesoms  to  the  sl^t. 

And  sprang  In  honeyed  olosten  'neoth  the  tread. 

Never  was  any  wood  so  filled  with  praise 

Of  singing  oreatwes  In  the  air  o'erfaead. 

Now  at  the  t«7  veige  of  this  sweat  mass 

There  grew  a  roee-tree,  half  In  shade,  half  light; 

And  all  its  bloasoms  that  outward  leaned  wen  lAUe^ 

And  all  that  drank  the  dusky  shadows,  red. 

And  as  the  twain  passed  out  beneath  Its  bower, 

Eseh  pot  forth  oateless  hsmd  and  pkuked  a  flower. 

Then  cheerly  tared  they  onward,  till  one  tnmed 
Downward  her  timid  eyes,  and  saw— alasi 
In  her  fair  hand  the  rose  was  ted  and  burned 
Like  A  aoft  flame;  pvrairiilts  ttie  other  wasi 
Then  eclmson  grew  her  fcuehead.  **N^r,''  said  aha^ 
"Wwa  not  flMgrgaOered  from  Oie  seU^ame  taeef 
I  will  etnOtway  go  dunge.**  80  swift  she  aped. 
No  smaUest  flower  had  time  to  hide  its  head. 
Her  soft  brown  eyes,  darii  with  sweet  wood  shadows, 
Did  seem  to  change  the  hne  of  any  rose 
Wheretm  they  f elL  Torniog  her  faoe,  she  brake 
A  fair  milk-throated  bloeeom  from  Its  tree, 
let  timiBt  the  otlwr,  when  no  eye  did  see^ 

Into  her  bosom.  

Bestfaig  ■heatti  an  oak, 
Ber  wi^^aate  soon  she  Johied.  and  neither  apoket 
N<Mr  anyknevthat  stUl  on  w^s  made  br^ht 
Wfdi  wholesome  sons,  she  holds— close  hid  from  sight— 
The  faded  red  rose  dearer  than  then^tteu 
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Tbe  aaond  associations  of  the  nmte^  and  the  divine 
reocdlectuma  that  dwell  upon  the  sommit  and  in  the  diafli 
<tf  ttiosemighly  hills  of  tiu  desert,  have  imparted  ui  interert 
to  the  jonmey  from  the  Bed  Sea  io  Sinai  which  no  pil- 
grimage  throogh  any  other  desert  oan  daim.  Few  of  our 
readers  wonid  imagine  the  possibility  of  any  charm  in 
wandering  across  a  wilderness ;  and  fewer  atUl,  if  they 
onoe  passed  throngh  the  dread  experienoe,  woold  think  of 
taming  Uieir  face  to  it  again.  They  wonld  say,  "Leave 
it  to  the  brown  ohildren  of  the  waste— to  the  Bedouins, 
whose  hearts  never  beat  tree  and  icjmtM  bat  when  they, 
by  the  side  ot  their  camels,  feel  benMUk  Ihdr  feet  the  aand 
M  their  anltry  btHne."  Stil^  no  leas  an  anthaity  than  the 
gnvfli,  nlid  and  kamed  Professor  Tisohendcat  whose 
name  haa  beonne  enduing  by  his  labors  as  an  editor  of 
the  Holy  Soriptntes,  hss  aasnred  ns  that  in  all  his  years  of 
traveling  throtigh  tiie  moet  glorious  oonntries  of  Europe 
and  the  East,  he  found  no  dearer  and  sweeter  subject  f<» 
teooUection  than  his  several  joameys  to  Sinsi. 

From  Oairo,  the  andent  dfy  of  the  Oalipta%  to  the  port 


of  Saea,  on  the  shore  ot  the  Bed  Sea,  the  jonmey  ii  1 
aooomplisbed  in  modem  faahion ;  bat  after  the  little  1 
of  the  inlet  has  been  crossed,  we  entw  the  real  waste,  1 
its  Bedouins  and  oamebv  <uad  advance  on  the  "sh^  of 
desert"  The  eamale,  or  "ahipa,"  those  fretlnl  bat  i 
ftilfy  and  w^droosly  eonftltoted  animals,  are  loadsd 
the  joamey  with  all  aorta  oC  ■SBBasnty  pmvisioB^  wii 
easka  aiid  nteosila  for  oooUng  racl  for  tibe  tiUsh  and  1 
with  a  stately  tent  Thus  (nmlahed,  and  provided  vit 
leadeiv  inter^ter  and  ooc^  the  party  throws  itself  ii 
the  vast  waate  aims  ot  the  desert  Betting  oot  00 
aevflD  days'  joamey  to  Sinai,  the  tcavekc  has  ra  fak  ri| 
thedeep-blne  mirror  of  the  Bed  Bea,  bounded  in  the  la 
ground  by  dark  hill-topa;  on  his  left,  in  tiie  diibu 
white  celoareona  moo&tains  tinted  with  a  flash  of  n 
in  front  and  behind,  the  broad,  pals^  bleak  mad-fli 
«ily  relieved  boshes  and  low  hills.  HsmskasUivi 
rooking  <n  the  baekof  Us  eaael,  sud  finds  lbs  sm 
beoome  mom  rich  end  beantifnL  Hot  only  is  ft»  t 
picturesque  wildneas  of  the  maases  <rf  rock  that  sfts  mm 
days  hem  in  the  route— at  first  ot  lime  or  chalk,  d 
passing  into  red  sandstone  then  into  the  darker  and  ml 
granite— ^t  thoe  is  also  tiie  soft  beaofy  of  oasei,  v 
grovee  of  tamarisks  and  date*palma,  with  hMppj  la 
of  various  kind^  whose  eongs  soond  all  the  nm 
because  of  the  summnding  waste.  The  oharm  ii  migii 
The  valley  of  Feiran  is  the  moat  plnasing  of  all  thsM  gn 
nooks,  and  is  eaOed  the  peed  of  die  Sinaitio  im 
Several  Bedouin  famiUee  dweU  ttwn  in  mad  hoti,  win 
an  ooTCved  nth  plaited  twigs  or  palm-biaBehei.  I 
travelm  may  set  up  tbeir  litOe  feni  by  the  mhi 
brooklet — ^the  only  one  in  the  whole  deaert— and  vlohl 
oook  is  putting  the  poultry  and  rioe  in  order,  titej  a 
strdl  throngh  the  long  wood  tall,  gtiirtitning  ditefab 
Three  majestio  walla  of  gnmite  roedc  anrround  thii  pnl 
little  oasis,  which  some  writers  have  attunpted  to  idoit 
with  the  B^hidim  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Kature'a  interaat  ia  heightened  and  asnetified  hj  i 
memorial  ot  the  waaderinga  of  Jehovdt'e  anoisnl  p«¥ 
Step  after  step  ii  In  their  tncki^  taaaable  yet  sfiv^ 
lapse  of  forfy-fiveosnturissi  Ihsman  fteWsOsollIai 
near  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  where  Ifiiiim  mil 
redeemed  pe<qile  aang  their  aongof  faiamph;Uie1nMB 
wat»s  of  llatah.  and  soon  after,  dedightfnl  Elim.  wit 
"twelve  wells  and  seventy  psljn<trees"  yielded  to  m 
gladneaa  to  the  wandering  race.  Further  on  is  tbe  M 
of  the  oonilict  with  the  Amalekitea,  who  mi^  hsn  mI 
the  dehoioas  dates  of  the  Feiran  valley  hmg  iMlon  \ 
time  ot  Hoses ;  and  at  the  diatanoe  of  a  day's  jeomrfti 
Sinai  is  to  be  found.  Mid  there  akme^  tiu  nnst  tHUiil 
manna,  which  brings  to  the  menuny  tiie  "sngoli'M 

the  starving  Inaelitea. 

Nearing  his  god,  the  trarder,  afta  pasdag  oo  hi*  I 
footed  oamd  over  a  rocky  paas  ot  oonwderaM*  Id 
sees  before  him  a  broad  flat  of  sand,  boimded  by  suj 
granite  hills  that  tower  aloft  to  tiw  blue  dcy.  Aa 
those  peaks  Ood  revesled  Himself  to  Moses  sad  dali« 
the  Law.  Siod  is  not  a  single,  separate  monBttin,  t 
up  done  like  Tabor  in  the  valley  ot  Esdraabm, 
areth ;  rather  it  bdongs  to  that  granite  groiv 
at  one  time  have  borne  the  common  name  d  8 
Bdween  seveial  of  thoae  lofty  peaks  there stntflbn 
ooveredwith  a  peenliar  Teget^ion;  andinoasdtt 
known  as  Wady  Sohueib — quite  a  narrow  dsle-4i«< 
Cloister  of  St  Eatharine,  pictured  in  our  ilhutistiOB. 

The  monastery,  dthoogh  between  three  and  four 
sand  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  is  more  thu 
thousand  flve  handred  feet  bdow  the  highest  pesb  oE 
hills  that  rise  behind  it  on  the  wort.  TheBiUdUotl 
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*,  tts  UU  flo  wbkii  ttia  Iaw  vm  delivared  to  him— is  not 
lAlt  boa  tha  monutery,  nor  ii  iha  latter  vUfale  from 
kiMndpaik  ThaaMantof  dieiiuniit^iiliasinreoeiit 
ma  beooma  eador  than  it  ma  ftmnerly,  ainoa  Abbaa 
Wu,  in  big  fondneaa  for  tha  deaert^  formed  the  project 
f  cKc&ig  ft  8ammer  palaoe  on  one  of  tha  peaks  adjaoent 
)  tb«  Hill  ot  Ifoaeat  and  had  a  oarriage-Toad  constrnoted^ 
9te  Tieeroj  abandoned  his  acheme,  fri^tened  bj  a  Tiaion 
iIm  CBS  time  deaoended  from  the  holjmoontain,  and  the 
iliea  «M  nenr  completed.   On  attaining  a  height  of 
Mdj  two  ttioMMid  fatt  above  the  numaateijr,  a  platean 
I  mehad,  poaaeaAig  »  apting  of  water  and  a  alender 
j^tm,  the  ooJj  tree  npon  the  hilL  Ttom  this  plateau, 
I  tm  a  eommoB  mo^  nm  oat  two  peaka— the  northern 
■abm  aa  Horab,  tii*  eonthem  one  as  Jebel  Honaa,  or 
he  Bin  of  Hoses  ;  both  of  them  naked  maaaea  of  granite, 
bofing  red  and  bladdah  on  a  bright^gray  ground.  A 
bntn  of  an  honi  takea  the  traToIer  from  the  oppress  to 
nimmble  rook-ohapela^  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
kc^ihati  Elijah  and  Ellisha ;  and  in  half  an  honr  from  that 
bint  the  sonunit  ia  raaohed.   The  mins  of  two  ohapels — 
a  ou  Christian,  the  other  Mohammedan — a  till  exiat 
m.  Tha  BoeiMX7  opm  to  the  apectator'a  eje  fran  the 
ftfPMk vlun  th«  IjotA  gave  forth  Wb  Law  amid  the 
vdthnidBra&d  the  flaah  of  lightning,  ie  one  of  terri* 
b  gnadear— ft  wild,  wide  waste  of  hilla  and  sand ;  and 
)  quota  from  a  writer  who  stood  on  the  awfnl  snmmitt 
Thi  hill  itself  aeema  an  altar  set  up  for  an  everlaating 
tmaM  hj  the  finger  of  the  Eternal." 
TmeUn  nsoally  Tidt  the  monastery  before  attempting 
tHtniit  of  the  monntain*  and  are  admitted,  if  specially 
Mmd,  throngh  a  wieket ;  bnt  in  moat  oases  they  and 
ii  g«ar  can  only  gain  an  entrance  by  a  door  thirty  feet 
^to  which  they  are  pnlled  np  hy  a  npe  and  windlass, 
it^  aeoommodfttion  ia  provided  for  strangera.  The 
i^ng,  u  will  be  seen  from  the  illnatration,  is  of  an 
iooi  ihape^  and  is  guarded  by  walls  fwty  or  fifty  feet 
hoght,  oonstmoted  for  the  most  part  of  massive  blocks 
pstita.  The  interiOT  is  divided  into  several  coturta, 
md  which  nm  the  oeUs,  chapels,  atore-rooms,  open 
^abopi,  ft  little  armory,  visitoni*  rooms,  and  other 
Idingi— eome  on  the  ground  floor,  others  in  the  two 
■iea  These  latter,  moat  of  which  are  provided  with 
ndn  giUarfea  eapported  by  pillars  foom  the  courtyard, 
I  of  nriad  fonna  of  straetaia  The  iwincipal  gnest- 
Bben  are  in  th«  npper  atory  of  the  west  wing,  and 
■  M  the  gallery,  from  which  tha  eye  rests  at  onoe  on  a 
■its  hill  to  the  eaat  of  the  monastery,  a  tiioosand  feet 
hdght,  and  having  its  summit  crowned  with  eroMsea 
Med  then  by  the  devoted  monks.  . 
^  cells  of  the  monks  are  of  the  most  rigorous  aim* 
u  beaeems  the  followers  of  St,  Basil ;  and,  apart 
!■  \b»  many  bats  enjoined  by  the  rules  of  their  Order, 
litMaiumfaieis  equally  aimpleb  oonaiatingof  "Sinai 
■d,"  made  fay  the  servants  of  the  oloistar  of  oompreesed 
hi  od  almonds,  and  of  a  liqnof  |«epared  from  the 
nHrfndt  In  oontraat  to  all  this  humility  of  arohiteo- 
n  Hid  life  is  the  appearance  of  the  church,  which  atands 
'thtga  ecmrt.   Its  heavy  roof  is  supported  by  a  double 
nvf  gnnite  [nllan  ;  the  floor  is  formed  of  mosaic  work  ; 
^  the  viUa  are  covered  with  gorgeous  paintings^  the  chief 
ISuae  being  one  of  the  Transfiguration,  in  the  niche 
We  the  altar,  which  is  iUnmioed  by  a  lurge  number  of 
3nt  hmpft  Portraits  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  the 
^FRM  nieodtna,  the  foundOTs  of  the  monastery,  oeoni^ 
M  two  rides  ot  the  painting  of  the  Ttansflgnration.  In 
k  WBa  eonrt  aa  tlut  in  whioh  the  church  is  phM»d— 
BBge  enough  It  mnat  Appear  to  all  who  lotA  at  our  Olna- 
twn-  rteads  a  slirtely  mosqae  snrmoanted  by  ft  cnsoenk 


There  remains  mnch  ot  interest  about  the  monasteiy 
and  ita  hktory— fta  beantifiil  gaidoia^  Its  ehapela,  its 
serfs  (many  hundreda  in  nnmbv)  who  enltivate  the 
grounds ;  bat  all  this  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over,  ven- 
turing (mly  to  mention  that  the  most  aaorad  spot  in  the 
eyes  of  pilgrims  Is  the  ohapel  behind  the  altar,  said  to 
cover  the  ground  on  which  stood  the  burning  bush,  in 
remembrance  of  which  the  command  given  to  Moses  by 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  is  observed 
with  the  holiest  strictness  :  "Put  off  thy  shoes  bom  oS  thy 
feet^  for  the  plaee  whereon  thou  stondest  is  holy  ground.** 
The  saered  spot  is  covered  with  ailvw. 

The  monastery  of  Sfnai  hta  derived  a  peculiar  and 
world-wide  intnest  in  onr  days  from  the  discovery  in  its 
library  of  several  anolent  manuscripts  of  the  Soriptures 
and  classieal  works,  by  the  celebrated  Biblical  scholar, 
Oonstantine  Tisohendort  He  was  the  profeesor  of  theo- 
logy and  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  TToiTersity  of  Leipaic. 
With  a  view  to  reform  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ he  received  aid  from  the  Saxon  Government  to  travel 
through  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  tiie  best 
and  rarest  manuscriptsL  In  1814  he  visited  the  monastery 
of  St.  Eatherine,  and  there  found  at  first  eleven  leaves,  and 
subsequently  the  entire  remainder;  He  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  possessioB  of  the  predona  MS. ;  bat  in 
1859  he  snooeeded  in  getting  it,  and  preeented  it  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  IL  of  Russia.  The  manuscript  la 
written  fonr  oolumns  to  the  page,  and  contains  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  Utter  perfect,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  leaf.  In  addition  it  contains  the  entire 
Epistle  ot  Barnabas,  and  a  portion  ot  the  "Shepherd"  ot 
Hermas,  two  books  whioh  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
foorUi  century  were  looked  uptm  by  many  as  Scripture, 

This  Oodez  was  published  by  Tisohendort  under  the 
orders  tA  the  Emperor  Akzmder,  in  186%  with  the  most 
sorapolous  exactness,  and  the  New  Testament  portion  was 
issued  in  a  portaUe  form  in  1863  and  1865. 

The  revisers  ot  the  New  Testament  made  great  use  ot 
the  Oodex  Sinaiticns,  as  it  is  called,  and  relied  upon  it 
largely  to  settle  dispnted  qneetiona. 

Tisohendort  died  on  December  7th,  1871,  neariy  sixty 
years  did.  H»  received  honors  from  the  Universitiea  of 
Leipeio,  Brealau,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


Thb  Bit.  Dr.  Hbmbt  A.  Nxuon,  an  anineat  Presl^- 
twian  minister,  formerly  ot  St  Loni^  writing  <rf  the  West- 
minster Oontession,  evidently  favora  a  rewriting  of  that 
venerable  document,  of  whioh  the  distinctive  doctrines  are 
no  longer  taught  in  the  pulpit  He  says :  *'  Is  the  time 
now,  or  is  it  near,  when  the  Church  can  hang  up  some  ot 
her  iron  and  Inrajsen  armor  in  her  historic  halls,  and  clothe 
heraelf  in  garments  more  pliant  to  her  members,  in  which 
she  can  run  more  swiftly  and  work  more  deftly  ;  in  which, 
too,  ahe  will  look  more  come^  to  the  ^yes  of  hex  ohildien 
and  be  more  likdy  to  win  wanderers  into  her  holy  home  T* 

Da  DuBTXA,  in  a  paper  reoently  read  befmo  tite  Oon- 
gr^tioual  Club,  Boston,  told  a  story  of  a  "  good  Bapttst 
minister "  who  was  greatly  annoyed  one  Sunday  by  the 
powerful  impression  whidi  the  choir  had  made  just  before 
his  sermon.  The  singing  was  so  touching  and  tender  that 
all  present  were  hushed  to  stUlneBS  most  profound.  The 
minister  arose,  and,  addressing  the  choir,  said  he  oonld 
not  go  <m,  and  requested  them  to  sing  "  Praise  Qod  from 
whom  all  Uesrings  flow."  The  solemn  stillness  was  pain- 
ful, and  he  wanted  the  oongregatian  to  be  let  down  from 
the  heights  to  which  ^uij  had  just  been  taken. 
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THE  HOME-PULPIT. 


A  NEW  COMMANDMENT. 
1  Bmccm  Pkuchkd  in  tbk  Gbkx  Fbubs  <^nBGH>  Ezombitmh,  bt  the  Bar.  Jobs  SiouimTOir, 

"1  Mm  oMuundmant  I  glva  unto  you.  That  ye  Iots  one  Knottier;  as  I  Iuto  lored  yon,  tliat  ys  alio  lore  one  another. 
By  this  ahall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disolplefl,  U  ye  have  lore  one  to  another."— Johw  xllL  84, 85. 


OoiHiiruTOBS  an  not  agreed  aa  to  whether  otir  Lord 
■teodad  that  His  new  eommandment  ahonld  be  taken  aa 
■  idfitioa  to  the  ten  delivezed  on  Sinai.  Be  that  aa  it 
lir.mB  if  it  be  ft  misnoaer  to  call  it  the  eUresth  com- 
HdMB^  m  dun  agree  that  it  pointa  to  something  in 
kOoipel  of  the  Savioor  iriiioh  goes  beyond  the  Law  of 
Im  HuU  something  I  shall  endeavor  at  once  to  illns- 

I  It  u  a  new  commandment   In  a  certain  sense  it  is 
lU.  It  it  from  the  beginning — bom  the  beginning  of  the 
vdl  aa  (tf  the  Gospel— jet  also  is  it  neau   1.  It  is 

nH  to  it* 

km.  There  ' 
iinimpHs 
k  I  tane* 

m,  a  pnn- 

■cy  ia  otir 

Kd'l  tMOh- 

t  qstis  ofi. 
Mi  Hadid 
IMfa  a 
ttnb  of 

is 
bat 

of 

■liMln^no 
it  af  nin- 
'  njeajflca- 
auh  aa 
mi  mat- 

■  km  been 
^  to  ng- 

4o  70Q 
It  k  His 

■H— hot  that  which  is  to  the  point  —  that  which 
^  iato  tiie  heart  of  a  Bnbject  deaving  it  and  laying 
Conpared  with  the  weariaomeoeaa  of  Babbinioal 
our  IjOTd'a  method  was  obviously  new.  Even 
1 41  In  eommandments,  deliTered  on  Sinai  amidst 
attd  an  earthquake,  and  whkth  pealed  ont  one 
.  in  alow,  ac^nm  grandenr.  great  teadier 
jfcw  \tio  two  brief  aentenoes— "Thoa  dialt  love  the 

■  ftr  Ood  with  aa  thy  heart  ukd  with  aU  thy  soul, 
'^dlfliy  mind.   This  is  tiie  first  and  great  oom- 

MBtat  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thon  shalt 
N  9ig  Md^bor  as  thyselt  On  these  two  oommand- 
"Bllkagall  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Here  we  have 
I**  aid  aWi^ed  edition  of  the  Sinaitio  code.  One  of 
"^{■Mpla  might  easily  be  dropped  oat  of  the  enn- 
"■^•j  these  two  contained  the  essenoe  of  the 
N^iiajM  drop  of  either  ooold  be  ever  lost  It  is 
"M^i^k.*!  tta  ^tonea  just  cited  may  be  found  in  the 
'tt|#'<tl  ICoaaa^  but  ihet»  70a  do  not  find  the  two  oom- 
tegeUwr  aa  in  ths  words  <rf  Ohrist :  so  en- 
« Im  «■  thaj  in  the  moat  portable  of  forma,  that 


they  oan  searoely  ever,  through  foult  of  memory,  be  rent 
asunder.  Oar  land's  snmmuy  was  something  new.  The 
tnt  is  in  exaot  ke^ng  with  the  second  saying—**  Thou 
shalt  lore  thy  neighbor  aa  thyself" — only  it  presents  the 
law  of  charity  under  a  new  aapeot  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
addressed  to  the  world  at  large — not  to  the  mere  citizen, 
who  may  live  in  the  same  street  next  door  to  another  who 
has  only  a  common  claim  on  his  regard ;  but  it  is  addressed 
by  the  Saviour  to  His  own  disciples— to  those  whom  He  had 
called  out  of  the  world,  and  brought  into  select  fellowship 
with  Himself,  to  those  whom  He  addressed  by  the  endear- 
ing epithet 
"tittle  chil- 
cfrm" — an  ex- 
pression we 
oan  soaiody 
help  uniting 
withHiswords 
on  another 
eaaion :  "  Ei- 
oeptye  be  con- 
Tcrted.  and  be- 
come aa  Hide 
children,  ye 
■hall  not  enter 
into  the  king- 
dom of  hM- 
Ten."  These 
men  to  whom 
He  spake  were 
within  the 
kingdran,  th^ 
had  bowed 
down  their 
heads  and  en- 
tered the  low 
■trait  gate  as 

little  children— they  had  been  new-bom  into  His  own  new 
family  of  love ;  and  now,  looking  on  them  with  a  smile  of 
affection.  He  bids  them  be  brotherly.  He  bids  them  be 
united.  He  bids  them  clasp  hands  tc^ether  in  His  pres- 
ence, and  Bwear  a  league  of  undying  friendship.  "A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  yon,"  members  of  a  new 
spiritual  famify  such  aa  w^  rumx  seen  on  earth  before 
—"that  ye  love  one  ftncther.'* 

2.  It  is  fMw  in  point  ot  exaii^ple,  and  hers  we  gat  eloser 
to  the  true  idea  of  its  newneaa  He  exempUfled  it  Him- 
aelf — as  Hoees  had  nam  done,  as  the  prophets  had  never 
donsL  A  pattern  of  perfect  love  had  never  before  been 
beheld  in  this  selflah  world.  The  love  of  Jacob  for  Baohd 
was  very  beautiful  and  tender ;  the  love  of  Jonathan  for 
David  was  passing  the  love  of  women ;  the  love  of  the 
Maccabees  ior  their  country  was  noble  and  heroic  ;  so  was 
the  love  of  certain  Greeks  and  Bomans — but  Christ'a  love 
rose  above  that  of  wife,  or  friend,  or  oountry,  vas  of  an- 
other ocdar,  of  another  stamp,  of  another  spirit  went 
nune  mtirely  out  of  ael^  ao  aa  to  cany  not  the  fauntast 
shadow  of  aelf  whoe  it  went   Snob  oUier  lova^  aa  thoae 
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jjuk  toaohed  on,  faHl  baok  again,  if  I  may  so  say,  on  the 
lorer.  The  «ile^  the  friend,  are  part  of  self,  and  are  ei- 
■ential  to  the  loTer^s  eDi<^meiit,  vithont  them  he  ooanot 
liT&  They  miniater  to  his  felicity,  he  is  lost  without 
them  ;  so  with  his  ooontry  to  the  impassioned  patriot — he 
pines  avay  and  dies  apart  from  it  The  glory  of  father- 
land makes  his  own  onp  ran  over.  Now  the  love  wherewith 
the  Lord  loved  those  men,  as  He  gave  them  the  new  oom- 
mandment,  was  something  different  from  the  forms  of  hn- 
man  aflfeotion  jnat  ennmwaled.  It  wai  entirefy  new— it 
was  mwe  disinterested,  mors  ielf-aacrifloing.  It  had  no 
teferenoe  to  His  own  en jc^ment  at  all,  except  as  dhrine  lore 
finds  jay  in  its  own  diffosion,  exoept  as  the  Sayiour's  de- 
light to  save.  He  was  going  to  the  cross ;  it  stood  dis- 
tinctly before  Him,  To  the  crown  of  thorns,  to  the 
nails  that  were  to  pieroe  His  hands  and  teei,  to  the  agony 
of  sonl  which  would  force  ont  from  His  skin  great  drops 
of  blood,  He  oonld  not  be  insensibleu  Lisensible  I  why, 
did  not  the  thonght  of  them  make  His  sonl  qniver  and 
tremble^  at  the  moment  when  He  cried,  "Shall  I  say. 
Father,  save  Ue  from  this  honr  V  Tet,  with  Oethsemane 
and  Calvary  before  Him,  He  exclaimed,  "For  this  canae 
eamelnnto  this  honr."  Tes,  to  die  for  men  and  their 
salvation,  that  was  why  He  oame. 

Now,  this  He  sets  before  His  disoii^es  as  iheir  example, 
"As  I  ham  loved  you.'*  It  was  indeed  something  new  to  ask 
those  hitherto  poor,  timid,  wavering,  half-edaoated,  per- 
plexed ones  to  love  one  another,  as  He  had  loved  them. 
No  one  ever  did,  ever  conld,  ask  snoh  a  thing  befora  It 
really  was  a  command  to  rise  to  the  highest  possible  eleva- 
tion of  moral  exoaUanoe,  It  called  them  to  do  more  than 
mortals  had  evw  attempted.  It  xeqaired  not  <mly  that 
thsy  should  love  fhmr  neighbor  at  themsdve^  but  norv 
than  themselves.  It  went  b^ond  Jewidi  law  as  veil  as 
heathen  morality ;  and,  when  it  is  folly  exponnded  in 
tiiese  days,  it  always  breaks  on  men's  ears  as  something 
startling,  strange,  unheard  of :  Quixotie,  abeurd,  they  ex- 
olaim ;  a  thing  impossible  I  Yerily  it  is  a  new  command- 
ment  in  move  ways  than  one ;  so  new,  so  contrary  to  all 
custom  as  to  be  prononnoed  inoredibleu 

8.  It  is  new  in  point  of  moUva.  He  says  in  effect, 
"Love  one  anotiier^  My  staba  Not  only  follow  Hy  ex- 
ample, bnt  do  it/or  <fte  kvt  you  bear  U&  Hy  love  should 
beget  yonra,  and  yonra  is  not  only  to  rise  to  Ife  in  incense 
— ^tise  to  He  in  praise  and  worship,  but  it  Is  to  oirole  round, 
and  to  roll  in  ever-eddying  clouds  of  fragrance  amongst 
yourselves.  By  loving  eaoh  other,  helping  each  other, 
ministering  to  eaoh  other's  welfare,  sharing  each  other's 
sorrows,  partaking  of  eaoh  other's  joys,  yon  will  be 
showing  your  love  and  paying  back  in  the  best  possible 
way  the  debt  yon  owe  to  He.  If  ye  bve  H^  keep  Hy 
commandments."  The  love  we  bear  the  Saviour  is  a  mo- 
live  to  the  lore  of  all  who  are  saved  by  Him.  All  who 
bear  the  mark  of  the  Lamb  in  iheir  foreheads  (whatever 
fhej  mi^  be  in  other  respects),  one  would  think,  must 
win  the  affection  of  every  man  who  rejoices  to  carry  the 
signet  of  redemption  on  the  front  and  face  of  his  own 
daily  lifsw  It  puszlea  me  to  conceive  of  any  man  loving 
Ohrist  who  dose  not  lore  his  fdlow  Ohristian  for  Ohrist's 
Bak& 

Now,  what  power  Oiere  is  in  Christ's  example  to  pro- 
duoesnoh  love  as  will  thus  express  itself  1  Stand  face  to 
face  with  the  Saviour  as  He  washea  Hia  disciples'  feet— 
"  And  supper  being  ended,  the  devil  having  now  put  into 
the  heart  of  Judas  boariot,  Sunon*s  son,  to  betray  Him  "; 
"after  that  He  poureth  mter  into  a  b^on,  and  began  to 
wash  the  disciples'  feet  and  to  wipe  them  vith  the  towel 
wherewith  He  was  girded."  "So  after  He  had  washed 
their  feet,  and  had  taken  His  garmento,  and  was  set  down 


again.  He  said  unto  Ihem,  Enow  yeiAatlhtn  iaai 
yonf  "If  ye  know  theae  thingi^  happj  are ys if  j« 
tiiem.**  Ther^  my  beloved  hearers,  can  yoo  nfle<i| 
that  without  catching  an  inspiration  T  Is  Qun  not  dm 
thing  more  than  example  here,  even  a  motive  povor,  ■ 
as  Paul  confessed  in  his  immortal  vords,  "The  lore 
duist  conttrainelh  us" —  bears  us  away  as  with  a  toma 
**  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  f<«  iB, 
were  all  dead :  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  thaj  it 
lire  ahould  not  henceforth  live  onto  themsdves,  tntd 
Him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  agahk" 

"This  type  and  exemphtr,"  i%  ia  said,  "il  boI  M 
livings  but  maka  aHvt,  and  thai  is  lha  kmd  md  m 
of  the  of  the  new  covenant  and  conmmlin^ 

There  never  was  such  power  put  into  a  pieoept  Mn 
such  an  inward,  holy,  consuming  fire,  as  when  it  ol 
the  soul  sets  it  all  abhize  I  There  is  in  Ohrisfs  eomi^ 
menta  a  force  whioh  creates  obedience  when  th»7  ■» 
oeived  in  faith,  and  faithfully  applied  to  dailjoool 
There  is  a  lovhig,  produotive,  fruitful  eneigy  in  Okij 
loving  words,  quite  new,  what  eompared  with  woi£ 
laWr  written  and  mgraven  In  Bton&  Ja  flu  ion 
Christ,  especially  as  we  find  them  in  the  tei^  ti  Mfl 
the  promise,  "  I  will  make  a  new  oovenant  with  thek 
of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah.  I  irill  put 
law  into  their  minds  and  write  it  in  their  hearts." 

IL  Bat  this  new  commandment  has  been  aadljl 
gotten. 

The  words  had  not  long  been  uttered,  when  om  i 
had  oanght  their  spirit  had  to  say,  as  he  wrote  to  titfi 
verts  at  Corinth.  "It  hath  been  declared  unto  me  of  ] 
my  Inethren,  flut  there  ara  oimtentions  among  yoo.  J 
this  I  say,  Umt  vnaj  one  of  yon  saith  I  am  of 
of  ApoIloB,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Ghrist,  b  Q 
divided  Y  Was  Paul  crudfied  for  you,  or  were  ye  b^l 
in  the  name  of  Paul  ?"  And  how  saddening  it  li  fa>  1 
that  there  was  occasion  for  the  same  Apostie  ionjU 
OalatiaDS,  "For  all  the  kwis  fnlfiiled  in  onevod!,! 
in  thifl^  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thysdf ;  Mi 
bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not 
snmed  one  of  another." 

Pass  down  the  oentories,  study  the  controvoiiMtrf 
Chnioh,  oontroversies  abont  Baatov  eontrorasifli  4 
admission  to  the  e^aeopate^  omtrovoaiea  about  diieq 
—some  of  them  no  doubt  invdving  Important 
prinoiple  ;  bnt  how  often  were  points  of  diflerenoe  n 
fled,  and  mole-hills  swollen  into  mountains,  and  tbeir. 
of  difference  strangely  intensified,  and  deepened 
ened,  till  tiiey  became  impassable  bairien,  like  b 
rivers,  like  lofty  hills.  What  battles  wen  fonght  | 
texts  of  Scripture,  so  that  the  aaorod  oraoles  becanw, 
woe,  a  leg^  of  bedeged  dladeb^  now  taken, 
retakm,  aa  oontroverria!  oritiei^  aa  (me  ride  or  tbeo^ 
won  the  day :  and  the  pages  of  Gk>d^  Hc|f  Td>^  | 
tened  with  fires  of  oontrovertfy,  instead  of  Mng^  ■<; 
were  meant  to  be,  and  ought  to  bcb  green  paatozes  bl 
still  watery  in  which  ChristVi  flook  may  feed  and  | 
and  rest 

All  this  was  a  shame  and  scandal ;  a  sin,  a  grierooi 
an  often-repeated  sin.  Not  a  word  can  be  add  hi  en 
In  writing  the  sad  history,  let  us  not  extenuate  er  wt  <i 
aught  in  malice,  There  it  is^  d<ma  not  leontlr.  *' 
before  all  3siael  and  belara  the  ann."  NowitiscasltB 
for  fniz  and  candid  historians  to  tell  the  stoiy  ol  boll 
both  sides.  This  so  tar  is  good.  Bnt  is  thsKew C 
mandment  pondered  and  laid  to  heart  and  pnetien 
the  persons  who  make  the  admissions  ?  What  la  past' 
not  be  altered ;  but  what  is  present  can.  So  as 
law  of  love  is  now  vu^ted,  there  is  room  fbr  lepcntasi 
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ifDrntewlliHi.  Vbm  nuttng  oat  Uune  in  jut  mauDtes 
to  tbo«  who  lived  200  jmn  ago,  ought  wo  not  to  mete 
oBt  Vmt  to  onnelTes,  in  like  measnze^  tor  out  pnKmal 
LbrgatfohMiof  theNew  Oomnuuidmentf  Guuyotiu 
elkiffl  to  be  petfeetly  gniltlen  ? 
ni  However  forgotten,  this  Not  Oominandmuii  is  a 
iiitaroiH.  B  is  00  for  two  leaeone. 

L  ObediMHw  to  it  woold  bear  testiaumjr  to  what  la  o( 
b  tugbest  value  and  inqporlanoe  to  ormelvee  and  to  the 
mii  "B7d)ia«MlaB«mX»owaa<yearefl^d(M^pte» 
it  ji  loTC  one  another."  For  jronr  own  sake  and  for  the 
iiirU'iMk^aien,lovo  one  another.  If  70a  ars  Ohziitiatts, 
Jf  joa  m  devoted  to  th«  Uaster,  if  yon  anpremelr  love 
Km,  ud  labor,  whether  preaent  or  absent,  to  be  aooepted 
4  Him,  tiun,  to  be  aesated  of  yoar  diadi^hip,  to  know 
Mfldao^,  to  know  vrithont  any  donbt^  that  He  reoog- 
|iM  yon  as  Hia,  mxut  be  an  objeot  of  nineme  deairek 
fhit  if  tiiare  in  the  whide  world  to  be  oompared  with 
Ut-beiog  aooepted  <rf  Him  now  and  for  ever ;  in  life,  in 
Mh,  in  timey  in  eternity?  How  all  the  wealth  and 
baan  md  diettnetlodi  of  tiM  earth  lade  away  into 
■ofiuDgBeet  oompared  with  thia  m<HnMitoTia  privilege  I 
iad  joor  poaaession  of  it  is  to  be  demonatrated  joor 
Im  to  one  anothw.    "  In  this  the  children  of  Qod  are 
wnifetted,  and  the  ohildren  of  the  devil;  whosoever 
I  doetb  not  nghteonaneee  is  not  of  Qod,  neither  that  loveth 
isot  his  brother, "  That  is  strong  language^  and  it  settles  a 
I  qoHtieB  of  primary  importanoe  to  ns  alL  How  apt  wa  are 
kmpfom  that  the  valid  title-deed  of  our  grand  Ohiistian 
fahwiiiiifleb  w  yoongar  teothera  of  the  Bon  of  Ood,  that 
iHooBehMiTe  evidenoe  oi  ma  being  eo-hehi  wiOi  CAirial^ 
raAti  in  our  inteUeotoal  belieCs,  or  in  onr  ohoroh  relv 
ftn^  in  what  we  hold  as  trath,  in  what  we  profess  aa 
■ttodox.  Yet  the  iMfd  Himself  here  tells  na,  that  the 
poof  vhidi  settles  the  olaim  beyond  diapate  ia  the  oolti- 
vtioQ  <A  love.   And  as  by  this  oharaoteriatlo  we  shall 
|nn  to  oar  own  satis&otion  that  we  are  Ohrisfs,  ao  we 
^Fxmittotheworld.  "By  tftt*,"  even  by  this,  "shall 
lO  nun  know  that  ye  are  my  dtsoiplea**  Henoe  we  see 
ttst  aua  nay  well  doabt  whether  those  who  indulge  in 
jahnoritiei,  in  personalities,  In  impatationa,  in  snqoioioni^ 
k  rttitsk  in  backbiting,  however  orthodox  they  are  in 
•wd,  however  load  th^  are  in  profession,  oaa,  after  all, 
h  the  diset]^  of  Him  who  gave  the  New  Oommandmenb 
Ibi  TiOid  testimony  to  the  fact  ia  wanting. 

%  Obedienoe  to  the  Oommandment  bears  testimony  to 
■omething  dse.  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  this  Gospel 
tB  belKdd  Christ  at  prayer,  interceding  for  His  Ohorch. 
fi*  ii  there  seen  oondesoending  to  do  on  earth  befndiand, 
vhat  srear  since  His  ascension  Bio  has  been  doing  in 
Smrm.  The  vbU  <d  the  temide  is,  as  it  were^  xttit,  and 
VI  MB  i^proaoh  the  BxAj  of  MoUm,  eaa  see  the  High 
ftaik  o(  oar  profession  deee  to  tiia  Ark  before  the 
ftdiiiah,  so  awifal  yet  so  fall  of  numifestationa  of  meroy 
aid  lore— tor  there  ia  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in 
%bt  like  onto  an  emerald — and  as  we  get  nigh  enongh  to 
Him  qwak,  let  na  revoently  listen  :  "  Neither  pray  I 
Iv  then  alone "  (for  those  there  present),  *'bat  for  them 
I  riniddoh  shall  believe  in  Ue  through  their  word  "  (that 
I  i^Ohristiana  to  the  ead  of  time),  "that  they  all  may  be 
'  ■e*  (me  In  ipirit,  in  afifeotion,  in  heart  and  seal  hy 
Bnttnaleiuiity,  ^ympad^  and  help)— "that  tiiey  all  may 
beoiu^asthoa^4her  artinMeand  lin  Thee^  tlut  they 
■In  Buy  be  one  in  ns,  that  the  worid  may  beHeve  that 
Aoo  hast  sent  H&"   How  can  that  onmess  mean  eode- 
fio^ieal  wd/cnni^/  bdonging  to  one  visible  organized 
^nA,  sahaeril^ng  the  same  articles  of  confession,  joining 
the  suae  rilee  and  oeremonie&  The  idea  ia  preposteroos. 
>  Who  wa  imagine  snch  nnitonnity  to  bear  any  reeemblanee 


to  the  oneness  between  the  Father  Almighty  and  His  only 
begotten  Son,  Jeaaa  Ohriat  onr  Lord  ?  It  most  mean  a 
apiritnal  nnity— •  fellovrahip  ia  love.  The  onmistakable 
presentation  of  snob  fellowship  to  a  divided,  qaarrelsome^ 
war^making,  war^Ioving  world,  would  be  the  grandest  cod- 
oeivable  evidence  of  the  traUi  of  Ohristianitj— In  other 
words,  of  the  Divine  Mesriahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Printed  books  of  evidence  have  their  value,  living  volumes 
of  evideooe  have  a  hifl^  Talne  stUL  It  tns  sa^  the  other 
dvy,  at  the  jnlnlee  of  an  eminnit^  wmUiy  minister,*— 
"  He  had  not  written  a  book  on  the  evidenoes,  but  he  had 
done  better  by  his  character,  so  stainless,  so  steadily  con- 
sistent^ so  nnimpeaofaably  pure,  as  well  as  by  his  great 
liberality  and  by  his  devotion  and  consecration  to  every 
good  word  and  work.  By  stanohnesa  of  principle  and 
catholicity  of  spirit  he  had  done  more  for  Ohzistianity 
than  many  a  volume  that  had  been  written."  Yety  just 
was  the  eulogium,  very  oogent  the  reasoninip  Tbm  Gospel 
derives  its  inspiration  from  a  life — the  life  of  the  adtHraUe 
Saviour ;  and  the  evidttkoes  of  the  Goqwl  in  the  present 
day  dwiva  their  stnu^est  inspiratioii  from  the  lives  of 
disciples  who  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Master.  Thank 
God,  there  are  living  persons  who  remind  as  of  the 
Bedeemer.  So  pure,  ao  good,  so  fall  of  truth  and  love  are 
they,  that  men  do  take  knowledge  of  then  that  they  have 
been  with  Jesni,  and  that  "there  is  sometiiing  in  religion, 
after  all." 

Obedienoe  then  to  the  New  Commandment  been  testi- 
m<Hiy— a  doable  testinumy,  a  testimony  both  to  the  in- 
dividual Christianity  of  him  who  obey%  and  to  the  troth 
and  diving  <A  ttiat  religion  which  inspires  snch  obedienoa 
And  while  obedience  to  the  precept  afforda  a  tu^ony,  the 
precept  itself  sapi^ies  a  teU—a,  test  of  oharaoier,  thoa  :— 
It  is  a  precept  looked  at  asksnoe  by  sMne^  perhaps,  if  not 
openly,  yet  latently  contemned  and  despised ;  by  others 
it  is  ludled  with  ^mpethy,  and  aooepted  as  the  law  of  life. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  ill-suppieesed  smile  of  derision 
vrith  which  this  New  Commandment  would  be  received  in 
some  ciroles.  "  Love  one  another ;  ye^  whw  some  besu- 
lifnl  Utopia  has  beoi  set  up  m  the  face  trf  Hie  earth ;  bat 
the  amiable  injanetim  wont  do  far  this  noAA  of  competi- 
tion and  conflict.'*  Are  them  not  some  too,  who  from  a 
lofty  elevation  of  a  soieotifie  thought  and  litwary  culture, 
look  down  with  supreme  eontempt,  with  undisguised 
superoilioaaness,  upon  the  pertinacious  enforcement  of 
chari^  and  kindneas  aa  savoring  of  intelleotual  weakness, 
as  of  what  ia  now  sometimes  elegantly  termed  goodyism  t 
"  Controversy,*'  we  seem  to  hear  it  said,  "  is  manfy ;  to  do 
battle  for  opinion  is  heroic,  to  hit  hard  is  clever,  to  woond,  to 
irritate  an  antagonist  is  what  we  must  expect  in  a  state  of  so- 
oiety  where  everybody  has  to  give  and  take  as  best  he  can." 

Nov,  if  thne  be  anything  which  ronittds  ns  of  a  oertain 
person  who  is  the  penonifloation  of  bold,  daring  olever, 
cutting,  aU-conquering  intelleot,  without  one  qpark  of  love^ 
tendemeaa^  or  candor,  it  ia  a  style  of  thinking  of  that  very 
description.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  haa&t  we  can 
confidently  pronounce  an  opinion  respecting  the  Asor^  of 
any  one  who  indulges  in  such  a  strain.  Alienation  from 
the  temper  of  Jeens  Christ  is  plain  enough  in  anch  a  case. 
The  application  of  the  teat  elicits  the  true  eharaoterof  him 
wh(^  whm  it  is  h(Kies(ly  brought  home^  treats  it  thosL 

At  the  same  time^  to  meet  the  inreoept  witii  a  sympa* 
thetic  respimss,  to  **  teach  it  diligently  onto  thy  children, 
to  l^d  it  as  a  ugn  ttp<m  thine  hand,  and  to  place  it  as  a 
firontlet  between  thine  eyes,"  this  ia  to  establish  a  eharaot« 
genuinely  Cbristiaa,  a  character  which  will  bring  the 
grand  reward  at  last:  "Well  done^  good  and  faithful 
servant" 

•  The  Bev.  Edmund  T.  Frost,  of  Notthamptoa,  En^and. 
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A  MISSIONARY  MARTYR. 

JOHN  WILLIAMa— POLYNESIA,  1817-1889. 
Bt  ihb  Bt.  Bkt.  W.  p.  Walsb,  D.D.,  Bibhop  or  Ossobt,  Ekound. 

What  Cook  was  amongst  nsvigatoxa,  John  WUlianu 
was  anuHigBt  Tniadonaries.  Both  were  eminantlj  diatin- 
goiahed  for  thdr  Iieroiam  ud  ibeir  pbilanthroi^.  The 
lot  and  labor  of  both  vere  mainlj  oaat  amongai  thoae 
loTely  gronpa  of  ialandi^  vhoae  featherjr  palm-treea  and 
tufted  oocoannts  are  mirrored  in  the  vatera  of  the  great 
Paoifio.  These  ialanda  vere  made  known  to  the  ciTilized 
world  hj  the  one ;  they  were  brought  into  the  fellowahip 
of  Ohriatendom  by  the  other.  Both  of  these  diatingniahed 
men  lost  tfaeir  Uvea  by  mnrderona  handa,  upon  thoae  dis- 
tent ooaata,  in  the  noble  effcai  to  do  tiudr  dn^  to  Ood,  and 
to  be  a  bleeaing  to  their  feDow- 
men.  And  if  Oook  ma  a  real 
martyr  in  the  caoae  of  aoieaee, 
WiU^uns  was  a  real  mar^  in 
the  oanae  of  religion. 

John  Williama  was  bom  at 
Tottenham  Oourt,  London,  in 
the  year  1796,  and  gave  early 
promise  of  those  praotioal  habits 
whidi  oontribnted  so  much  to 
his  snbseqaenfc  naefnlness  and 
anoeess.  Even  as  a  child,  the 
little  braaksgas  of  the  honse- 
hold  vere  oonstantiy  refened 
to  his  skill  and  handicraft  for 
their  repair ;  and  when  he  was 
apprentioed  to  an  ironmonger 
in  the  City  Road,  it  was  aoon 
olMerred  that,  althongh  ex- 
empted by  his  indentores  from 
the  more  laborions  parts  of  the 
bnsittess,  he  preferred  the  ftnga 
to  the-  eonnter,  and  became 
eneh  an  expert  workman,  that 
he  was  frequently  employed  by 
his  master  in  executing  orders 
which  required  peculiar  skiU. 


He  was  nsnsUy  spoken  of 
**  the  handy  lad";  bolnoa 
guessed  what  valnable  naol 
ware  yet  to  flow  bom  fais  ba 
and  genius  for  meohaida. 

Though  brought  up  by  pioi 
parents,  he  was  not  religios 
and  for  a  time  was  led  io 
oompanionahip  that  was  t^i 
means  improving  to  his  dn 
aoter.  One  Sunday  erenii 
be  was  Uttering  at  tiis  eon 
of  a  street^  waiting  Ibr  an 
oompanions  to  aooompany  bii 
to  a  place  of  amnsonent.  B 
was  beginning  to  fBdamuje^ 
beoaose  they  had  not  eome  i 
time,  and  his  impatienos  « 
not  lessened  because  the  deb; 
gave  oooasi<m  to  some  odi^ii 
saut  self- reflections  whiofa  wa 
anything  bnt  wdoomai  Jnsti 
that  monuat  his  mastei^  vil 
passed  1^,  on  her  way  to  "fl| 
Tabemaoleb"  and  with  soq 
difBoulty  induoed  the  Itntoq 
to  aoeompany  her.  It  ftom 
to  be  the  turning-point  in  his  life ;  and  many  years  iftfl 
ward,  when  the  sncceaafnl  missionary  was  narrattng  to  i 
breathless  andienoe,  in  that  same  pUoe  of  wonhipt  tb 
story  ol  his  labors  and  suooesses,  *'  he  pointed  with  dtq 
emotiou  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  tk| 
pew  in  which  he  had  aat  inir  that  memwaUe  nigh^  iriH^ 
the  word  of  Ood  had  been  batened  in  hia  hearty  as  in  i 
sura  place,  the  Sbster  of  tiw  assemUiss."  | 
The  disooreries  of  Oook  had  direotad  the  attsntioo  i 
Christian  men  to  the  Isles  of  the  Paeiflo,  and  the  Ixndoi 
Missionary  Society  had  selected  them  aa  the  earUeat  nxa 
of  its  labors.  These  loTeliest  spots  on  the  earth  weie  ba 
coming  dep<9nlated  by  Tioe  and  cruelty.  **  Mothers  slep 
calmly  oa  the  beds  beneath  which  they  had  buried  nun] 
of  their  own  murdered  infants  I"  For  many  yean  th 
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hrij  piooeen  seemed  to  toil  on  in  Tsin.  At  length  there 
Inn  signs  of  an  awakeniog;  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
titrrea  rencmnoed  their  idolatey,  and  gave  np  their  bloody 
■ea  llMra  was  a  017  for  help,  and  when  it  reaoh^ 
bgbad,  Willianu  was  amongst  the  first  to  say,  "Here 
blimdme."  It  was  on  the  aoth  of  September,  1816, 
htnine  jomig  men  stood  ende  hy  side  in  Snrre;^  Ohapel 
b  Rotm  their  miaaionarf  designation.  John  Williams 
UBolwrt  Moffatt  were  tiie  two  yomigeet  of  the  band; 
le  fonner  destined  to  be  "  The  Apostle  of  Polynesia,"  the 
htter  to  Tin  for  himself  a  name  in  oonneotion  witii  the 
hik  eontinent  of  Afrioa,  only  second  to  that  of  Living- 
m»,  his  iUostriona  son-in-Iav.  The  words  in  which  the 
^  mioister  who  addressed  them  gsTO  his  parting  ex- 
^Ktition  to  Jdka.  Williams  'rang  not  only  then,  bnt 
knn^  tU Us  after  lifeb  like  a  trumpet  In  his  ears:  "Oo, 
^imjcmg  brother ;  and  if  yonr  tongue  cAeare  to  the 
Ml  of  your  month,  lei  it  be  with  telling  sinners  of  the 
bn  of  Jesos  Christ ;  and  if  yonr  arms  drop  from  yonr 
konldeEB,  let  it  be  with  knocking  at  men's  hearts  to 
pin  tdadttance  for  Him  there." 
With  Mary  Ohanner,  his  yonng  and  devoted  wife,  who 
|nn«d  hsrwlf  a  noble  help- 
■Mt  to  a  noble  husband,  Wil- 
'■■■ad  his  deroted  oompan- 
i«>rttea  on  their  mivlan- 
^vjMib  TimaUngatKew 

IjBiJlHNfaig  from  Samnel 
r<tl(l  leaobed  Eimeo, 
'  Islands,  jnst 
after  they  had 
Here  and  in 
islands  of  the 
t  steams  remained  for 
perfeoting  himseK 
ikttgnage.  He 
-  nJdloIogioalpowarB 
*  *  Omtf  m  a  Uorrison,  nor 
•ihsM  fadfefnl  as  they  were 
■  fa  aoBipilation  of  gram- 

3lAfado(»is ;  neither  did 
•HI  the  philosophic 
Jf^th  enabled  Jndson 
J""  Knlyn  to  ecmtend  with 
wpUitiies  of^tbe  East; 


bnt  he  had  strong  oomm(m 
senses  a  marrelons  pown  of 
endnianoe,  and  an  extraordin- 
ary aptiiode  for  adapting  him- 
self to  eixenmstances ;  so  that 
by  throwing  himself  tiunroogh- 
ly  amongst  tiie  simple  idand- 
toB,  he  soon  got  into  their 
hal^  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, while  his  mechanioal  skill 
and  unfailing  readiness  were 
constant  sonroes  of  power  and 
inflnenoe. 

He  was  led  to  select  Raiatea 
as  the  omtre  of  his  first  mis- 
sionary  qpwationB.  It  was  the 
hurgest  and  most  central  tdand 
of  the  group ;  it  was,  moreover, 
the  seat  of  politiaal  po^^,  and 
the  headqnartom  of  idolatry. 
The  temple  of  Oro,  "at  onoe 
the  Ifars  and  the  Moloch  of 
the  southern  seas,"  stood  here, 
and  by  a  happy  aooident,  or  rather  by  a  kindly  proTi- 
denoe,  some  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  had  already  been 
introdnoed  amongst  them    Pomare,  the  Obristian  King 
of  Tahiti,  with  some  of  Ids  pet^le  and  an  Engliah  mis- 
sionary, had  been  driven  tUther  in  a  atonn;  and  sneh 
was  the  impnmixm  made  1^  this  unintsntionid  viail^  that 
the  chie^  whose  name  was  Tamatoa,  beoama  anxious  that 
Ghristian  teachers  should  settle  in  his  island.  He  came 
himself  to  entreat  the  missionaries  to  instruct  his  people. 
Williams  was  most  anxious  to  go ;  but  being  the  yoongest 
of  the  band,  he  waited  until  all  bis  otdleagnes  had  de- 
clined the  offer,  and  then  joyfully  Tolnnteered  for  tiie 
noble  service. 

There  was  a  grand  welcome  at  Raiatea  for  "  Yiriamu," 
wliich  was  the  neaieat  form  of  pronnnoiation  that  the 
natirea  eonld  find  in  their  speeoh  for  the  name  of  *' Wil- 
liams,"  A  present  ol  five  pigs  fw'Vlriamu,  five  for  his 
wife,  and  five  for  their  baby-boy,  with  abundanoe  of  yams 
and  ooooannts  and  bananas,  proved  that  the  people  were 
willing  to  aooept  their  new  teachers.  They  were  ready, 
moreover,  to  bear  Mr.  Williams  preaoh ;  to  observe  the 
IiMd's  day;  to  renonnoe  their  idols;  bat  their  man 
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ixmdifeion  wm  mmttanbly  debasedt  their  idleness  vas  in- 
Totenfab  their  habits  of  thef^  ptdygamj  and  inisntieide 
were  abominable,  and  their  darker  and  fiercer  passiou 
wec0  lomething  airfnl  vhen  ronsed  to  war  and  Tai^eaaoa. 

The  story  ol  Ur.  Willianu's  prooeedlngs  and  snooesi  at 
Baiatea  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what  he  afterward 
aooompliahed  at  the  two  other  great  centres  of  his  vast  mis- 
siou— Barotonga  and  Uxmtn.  It  would  be  imiKMsible  in  a 
sketch  like  Uiia  to  follow  him  in  all  his  work.  An  eminent 
prelate  of  onr  Ohundi  once  compared  "Mi.  'Vmiiams's 
"Narratirai  of  MiaiioBaiy  Entet^iaa**  to  the  "Acli  of 
the  Apostlaa  and  im^,  if  haroitt  derotiim,  oonaeon^ed 
energy  and  marvelous  buoosm  may  warrant  sooh  a  oompar- 
Ison,  not  one  of  these  elements  is  wanting,  mthont  for 
a  moment  losing  sig^t  of  his  primary  Tork  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  people,  he  employed  ev«y  art  and  ad- 
junct of  civilization  within  his  reach  to  raise  them  from 
their  indolent  and  brntiBh  habits.  He  very  wisely  says  in 
one  of  hia  ioamals,  "  The  missionary  does  not  go  to  bar- 
barize hims^  bnt  to  elevate  the  heathen ;  not  to  sink 
himself  to  their  standard,  bnt  to  raise  them  to  hi&"  Ao- 
oordingly,  ha  bnilt  himself  a  honse,  with  window  sashea 
and  Traetian  Uinds^  and  flHed  it  with  neat  and  oom- 
modions  famttnrek  almost  every  artu^  of  whioh  wai  made 
by  his  own  ingenions  hands.  Bb  tanght  tiia  nativea  how 
to  make  lime  from  coral,  and  to  bnild  decent  houses  for 
themselves.  He  set  them  the  example  of  gardening  and 
agriculture  and  boat-bnilding,  and  rewarded  all  attempts 
at  indnsby  by  presents  of  nails,  hinges  and  toolA 

Soon  a  place  of  worship  was  erected  In  their  midstt  capa- 
tde  of  oontaining  some  three  titionsand  people  Williams 
took  oare  to  make  it,  as  far  ss  possible^  worthy  of  the 
pmpose  Cor  which  it  was  designed.  It  ma  truly  a  noble 
Folyneeian  cathedral,  though  Its  aides  were  made  of  wat- 
tles, and  its  piUara  of  the  trnnks  of  tree&  He  axpended 
tpedal  oaie  npon  the  earving  of  the  pnlpit  and  the  read- 
ing-desk, and  fabricated  such  wondrous  (diandeliers  for 
ervening  service,  that  when  the  natives  beheld  them  th^ 
exclaimed,  " Au Brittanne e  1  An  Brittanne el"  "0  Eng^- 
land,  O  England  I"  " A  Fenna  maraan  ore";  "the  Und 
whose  customs  have  no  end.'* 

These  vrere,  however,  but  means  toward  an  end,  and 
that  end  was  the  salvation  o!  souls  and  the  extendonof 
the  Bedeoner's  kingdom.  Ohiiatiani^  began  to  make  its 
way.  Onw  maxae^  ta  UtA  horuM^  wu«  pulled  down ;  the 
gods  ware  oonmiitted  to  the  flames,  infanticide  was  abid- 
iahed,  cannibalism  was  at  an  aid,  divine  ■ervioe  was  held 
three  times  every  Sunday,  family  prayer  was  universal, 
and  the  people  who  lately  seemed  as  if  possessed  by  devils 
were  "  sitting,  and  dotbed,  and  in  th^  right  mind." 
"With  respeot  to  civilization,**  says  Mr.  Williama,  "we 
have  i^eaanxe  in  saying  that  Uie  natives  are  diring  idl  that 
wa  can  reasraiably  eiped^  and  every  person  is  now  daily 
and  busily  emidoyed  from  morning  till  night  At  pneent 
there  la  a  range  of  three  miles  along  the  seo-beaeh  stodded 
witti  Uitle  plastend  and  whitewashed  eohi^es,  with  their 
own  achoonw  lying  at  anchor  near  them.  All  this  forms 
anch  a  contrast  to  the  view  we  had  here  three  years  ago, 
when,  excepting  three  hovels,  all  was  wildemeas,  that  we 
cannot  bnt  be  thankful,  and,  when  we  consider  aU  things, 
exceedingly  thankful,  for  what  Ood  has  wrought" 

Williams  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  meohauio.  ht 
liby,  1820,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  new  and  admirable 
code  ctf  laws  eetablisfaed  by  tha  votea  of  the  pecqde  in  a 
great  asaembly.  Txitl  hf  jury  was  a  distinotive  featore  <rf 
this  oode^  and  such  an  effl^nt  ezeontbevaa  {vovided 
from  amoi^  the  nativaa  themselvaa,  ftat  the  whole  sys- 
tem worked  admirably.  He  laid  the  foundations,  man- 
over,  for  a  remunerative  oommeroe,  by  teaching  them  how 


to  cultivate  eotton  and  tobacco,  as  wdD  as  fay  lutnutiB) 
them  in  rope-making  and  other  useful  arts.  He  tu^ 
them  how  to  prepare  the  sugar-cane  for  the  market,  ni 
not  only  omatnioted  a  mill  for  the  parpoa^  but  made  vid 
hia  own  banda  the  lathe  in  whioh  the  roUeis  toe  it  wen 
turned. 

It  was  both  a  test  of  his  work  and  a  proof  of  its  ra 
progress,  when  he  proposed  to  the  converted  iBlanden  tb 
formation  of  a  missionary  association  amongst  tbemsehei 
for  the  evangdisati<m  of  the  heathen  in  tiie  suRoanfiBj 
islandsL  The  speeches  that  were  delivered,  and  the  intei 
est  that  was  evinced  amongrt  them  in  r^anoos  to  tU 
work,  bnt  above  all  the  oontribntionB  that  mia  gnm  tt 
ward  carrying  it  on,  proved  how  deeply  tiia  Imfii  cf  Q«| 
had  taken  root  in  their  own  hearts.  At  the  end  of  tli| 
first  year  the  Boiateana  had  given  some  16,000  hambooi  t 
coooanut  ml,  the  value  of  whioh  was  at  least  #2,600^  m\ 
recognition  of  their  own  obHgati(ms  to  tiie  Qospel,  lad  n 
their  earnest  desire  to  make  it  known  to  others, 

The  ardent  spirit  of  Williama  was  not  to  be  reatTuae 
within  the  boundaries  of  Baiatea,  He  longed  to  fanui 
out  into  the  reffxaa  beymid.  From  time  to  time  he  bnij 
amongst  the  natives  strange  acngs  and  iraditiims  of  a 
island  which  they  called  Barotonga,  and  all  be  haari  coi 
ceming  it  made  him  anxious  to  dinover  it  and  aaks  | 
the  centre  of  another  missionary  effort  It  so  happes^ 
in  God's  providence^  that  while  he  was  ukeditatingoafl 
subject  some  natives  from  this  th«k  unknown  idaad  s 
rived  at  the  missionary  settlement,  and  confirmed  hia  ni 
olution.  "I  cannot"  he  said,  "oontent  mysslf  wtth  t) 
narrow  limits  of  a  single  reef ;  and  if  means  ars  not  i«i 
vided,  a  oontfnoii  wonld  be  to  me  infinitely  prefenUl 
for  theret  if  yoa  cannot  ride^  yon  oan  walk ;  but  to  titd 
isolated  idanda  a  ship  manA  carry  yon."  Tess  aftsr  ja{ 
he  made  i^wala  to  OhrlstiBna  in  England  for  a  vesHl  I 
enable  him  to  oarry  out  his  herdo  pnrpoee,  but  his  sppeij 
proved  froitlesa  At  lengtii,  undertaking  a  awious  peomj 
ary  responsibility,  he  procured  a  adtooner  called  the  S 
deawr,  and,  with  some  native  Ohristiana  and  Hia  Bn 
tongan  visitors,  set  out  upon  his  voyage  of  diseovai 
The  8tory,read8  like  a  romance,  and  reminds  one  of  Ooha 
bus  and  his  search  for  the  New  World.  Bafited  daj  afb 
day  in  his  efforts  to  disoovor  the  traditionary  irind,  1 
still  persevered.  The  proviaions  were  all  but  axfaaiuted 
tha  aapfadn  oama  to  th«  miarionary  eariy  on  the  last  morl 
ing,  and  said,  "We  mnafc  give  up  the  aearob,  flrvadui 
all  be  starved.**  Williams  begged  him  to  steer  OB  m\ 
eight  o'clock,  and  promised  that  if  the  island  wars  u 
then  in  sight  be  would  return  homcu  It  was  an  timot 
hour.  Four  times  had  a  natiTe  been  sent  to  the  top  of 
mast  uid  he  was  now  ascending  tot  tha  fifth.  Only  hi 
an  hour  of  the  time  agreed  upon  remained  miazpite 
when  suddenly  the  clond-mist  rdled  awi^,  tiie  najeat 
hiUs  of  Barotonga,  the  chief  <rf  tiw  Hervcry  group,  litoa 
fnll  in  view,  and  the  excited  aaflor  shontad,  "TaU  teij 
tana  fanua  nei  1"  "Here,  hece  la  fha  land  ve  ban  bee 
seeking!" 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  oan  den^  to  It  t 
tell  how  the  stoty  of  Baiatea  was  repeated  at  Bamtoogi 
and  how,  within  twelve  months  of  its  diaoovety,  the  vbol 
population,  numbering  some  seven  thousand,  bad  n 
nonnced  idolatry,  and  were  engaged  in  ereeting  a  idice  a 
worship,  six  hundred  fiset  in  Imgth,  to  armmmfH^***  ^ 
overwhelming  congregatitnuk 

Bnt  not  even  triumphs  like  tium  ooold  satisfy  the  gnu 
aspirations  of  tins  devoted  man.  Ha  looked  nAqrat  & 
vast  Polyne(rian  world  of  islasds  whiidi  atHl  reaadaed  J 
evangelized  around  him  and  beycmd  him,  and  he  xeaoha 
to  build  a  ship  of  his  own.  in  whioh  ba  nd|^  na^ 
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tbronsh  the  -nai  ArohipeUf^  of  tho  Weeteni  World.  Wm 
Moonnt  ol  the  baiiaiiie  of  ttiRt  ihip  nub  like  anottur 
nmaiioa^  ttnd  lua  been  compared  to  a  chapter  in  Be  Foe ; 
bat  vbito  it  eqaab  that  story  in  intereett  it  has  the  greatest 
•dTsntags  of  reality.  With  none  to  help  him  bnt  the  na- 
tiTee  vbom  he  had  raised  from  ssTagedom ;  vith  only  a 
few  mde  tools,  and  vith  no  exporlenoe  sare  that  vhioh  he 
had  aoqnired  as  an  lionmongev's  apprwitioe,  he  planned 
and  oarried  to  admpletion  his  ambitions  project  The  na- 
tiras  looked  on  in  vonder  as  the  teacher  bnilt  his  sbip^ 
One  day,  when  h«  had  forgotten  his  square,  he  wrote  for 
it  to  hibi  vife^  upon  a  chip,  and  told  a  ebief  to  may  it  to 
Jin,  ^nUiamab  "What  ahaU  I  aay f  inqnlzed  the  pOB- 
iled  Bazotongan.  "Nothing,"  rolled  flie  mfssionary, 
"the  chip  vm  tell  har";  and  when,  on  reading  the  mes- 
sage, she  gave  him  the  sqoare,  the  astonished  chieftoin 
ran  thzoagh  the  settlement,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  1  the  wisdom 
of  theee  English  I  they  make  chips  talk  I"  and  he  tied  a 
string  to  the  mystoriotts  mesaenger,  and  hnng  it  as  an  am- 
nlet  aronnd  hia  neck  I 

The  atory  of  his  bdlowa  Is  well  known.  There  were 
only  fonr  goate  on  the  island,  and  three  of  them  were 
killed  to  fnmish  the  leather  for  it.  Bat  daring  the  night 
the  rata  of  Barotonga,  whiiA  were  like  one  of  tiie  plagnes 
at  Egypt,  ofmgregated  in  Tast  nnmbers,  and  left  nothing 
of  the  bdlowa  ezoept  the  boards.  Williams  then  ingen- 
iously oonstrooted  a  blowing-machine^  on  the  principle  of 
the  oommon  pomp,  which  defied  the  rats,  and  aooom- 
fUshed  hia  pnrp'ose.  And  then  the  bnilder  was  soon  on 
board  hia  "  Messenger  of  Peace,"  which  the  natina  called 
"The  Ship  of  God,"  and  was  carrying  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  annoonding  shores. 

And  this  led  to  the  eatablishment  of  his  third,  and  per- 
hs|»  moat  intoresting,  aiation  In  the  Samoan  or  NaTigator*a 
gnmp.  Laei  sapustitions  and  m«e  intelllgMit  than  tiie 
inhabitanta  of  the  ^rrey  or  Society  Islands,  the  Samo* 
ana  ware  even  more  ready  to  recefre  the  GospeL   Jn  some 
instanoes  oonTots  from  the  other  islands  had  prepared 
them  for  the  missionary ;  and  he  was  met  by  the  joyful 
greetlnib  "We  are  Qie  sons  of  the  Wcffdl"  In  others, 
Ihe  fame  of  "  the  wonderfol  white  man "  had  preceded 
him,  and  aeoared  a  hearty  weloMUb   Hia  progreea  was 
like  that  of  a  oonqaeror,  and  whererer  he  went  preabhing 
the  Ooapel  of  Ctod's  graoe^  the  thronging  mnltitades 
flecked  to  him  "aa  dorea  to  their  windowa,"  nntil  ont  of 
80,000,  some  50,000  were  under  instruction.   His  vialte  to 
the  tnrronnding  islands  were  looked  for  with  most  in- 
tense anxiety,  and  song  and  dance  bore  witness  to  the 
infiumoe  which  he  nercised,  and  to  the  affection  in  which 
he  was  held.   One  of  these  Samoan  ballads  has  been  hap- 
pily presored : 

"  Let  us  talk  o(  VIrlamu. 
^  eosoanata  grow  tor  him  In  peace  Iw  montba. 
VhsB  abong  the  east  winds  Uow,  our  hesrts  ftngst  htm  noc 
^  US  graaOy  km  the  OhrlsUan  land  ol  the  great  irtUte  ehleL 
AllTloton  are  we  now,  Inrwe  all  han  one  Oodl 
Mo  tood  la  aaerad  now.  All  Unds  of  flsh  we        and  eat, 
Brea  the  sting-ray. 

"  The  birds  are  orylng  tor  VIrlamu, 
HIb  ship  has  saUed  another  way. 
The  birds  are  orylng  tta  'nrlamu. 
Long  Ume  Is  he  In  comings 
wm  he  erar  oome  again  Y 
Will  he  ever  oome  again  1" 

Ws  doubt  whether,  aince  the  days  ai  the  ApoaHes,  any 
on*  man  was  the  means  of  winning  so  many  thousands  to 
^  true  fidth  of  Christ  the  preaching  of  the  Goapd ; 
and  he  hsa  left  this  striking  teettmony  ocmoeraing  hia 
vok :  "  Having  witnesaed  the  introduction  of  Chiistian- 
ify  into  a  greater  nombcar  <rf  falanda  than  any  other  nis- 

• 


donary,  I  oan  safely  affirm  that  In  no  single  instance  has 
the  oiTil  power  bean  employed  in  ite  ^pagatimu"  And 
again,  having  noticed  the  moral  inflnenoe  of  tiw  converted 
chieftains  upon  their  people^  he  says :  "  Ohristianity  baa 
triumphed,  not  by  human  authority,  but  hy  ite  own  moral 
power,  by  the  light  which  it  spread  abroad,  and  by  the 
benerolent  spirit  which  it  disseminated ;  for  kiTidneu  is 
the  key  to  the  human  heart,  whether  it  be  that  of  savage  or 
civilized  man;  and  when,  instead  of  being  barbaronsly 
murdered,  they  were  treated  with  kindness,  the  mnlti- 
ttide  immediately  embraced  the  truth,  for  tiiey  naturally 
atiribnted  the  mi^tT  truisformation  in  these  formerly 
sanguinary  ehtefteinB  to  the  benign  infloenoa  of  the  Gos- 
pel upon  their  mindai" 

Eighteen  years  had  now  hem  qwut  in  labors  aooh  as 
theea  Several  helpers  had  oome  out  to  aid  him,  and  ha 
had  located  them  along  with  native  teachera  In  several 
leading  atetions,  so  that  he  oonld  say,  "There  is  not 
an  island  of  importanoe  within  two  Uionsand  miles  of 
Tahiti  to  whioh  the  ^ad  tidings  of  salvation  have  not  been 
oonveyed."  But  a  vast  work  remained  still  to  be  aooom- 
plished.  New  Oaledonia,  the  New  Hebrides  end,  further 
off,  New  Guinea,  with  their  countless  mnltttadea,  lay  In 
darkneaa.  '*  The  harveat  waa  plenteona,  bnt  the  kbtneta 
were  few and  so  he  resolved^to  visit  Ei^Jand,  in  fwder  to 
tdl  of  the  800,000  savages  already  brought  under  Ohristian 
instmotion ;  to  get  his  Barotongan  version  of  the  Sorip- 
tnree  through  the  press ;  and  to  beseech  his  countrymen 
to  oome  "to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 

He  reached  London  in  1884  it  is  not  too  mudi  to 
Bay  that  his  visit  did  more  to  fan  the  flame  of  nussionary 
interest  in  England  than  any  event  which  had  ooonrred 
for  a  century.  When,  at  tiie  end  of  fonr  years,  he  sailed 
down  the  Thamea  in  the  Camdm  (a  veaael  of  200  tons 
burden,  whidi  had  been  expressly  porchased  for  his  nse, 
at  a  coat  of  £1,600),  he  was  aooompanied  on  his  Toyage  by 
sixteen  other  mifisionaries  and  their  wives,  and  was  followed 
\fj  snob  a  gale  of  prayet  and  interest  from  the  tens  of 
tbonsands  who  had  been  thrilled  by  hia  qamtives,  as 
plainly  testified  how  mnoh  hia  viall  had  been  Meased  to 
hearte  at  home. 

Visiting  in  turn  all  his  old  stotiona  (planting  schools  in 
some^  and  leaving  fresh  laborm  in  others),  we  soon  find 
him  at  the  Bamoaa  again;  wher^  making  Upoln  his  home, 
and  tha  third  and  aa  it  proved  last  centra  of  his  avangalistio 
achievements,  he  yeaans  over  the  benighted  ialands  that  lay  ' 
still  beyond  Mm  in  "the  shadow  otdeatli."  Erromangawas 
the  key  to  the  New  Hebrides;  and  they  in  their  turn  to  the 
Papuan  races  of  New  Guinea ;  and  so  he  set  his  heart  upon 
Erromanga ;  though,  with  a  strange  and  unaoconnteble 
foreboding,  his  wife  endeavored  to  extract  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  woold  not  land  upon  ite  shores.  His  last  Sunday 
amongst  tha  Samoana  seemed  wrapped  in  gloom.  Tha 
sorrow  of  hia  people  in  parting  from  him  waa  intense ; 
hia  own  previsiraa  were  distinet  aa  to  the  dlfBooltiea  of 
dealing  with  a  laoe  who  ware  known  to  be  violent  and 
Buapicioua,  and  who  had  bem  frequentiy  exasperated  by 
the  cruelties  of  the  white  men  who  visited  their  ooaste 
from  time  to  time  in  search  of  sandal-wood ;  all  these 
things  pressed  upon  his  heart,  though  it  waa  naturally 
buoyant,  and  probably  led  him  to  seleot  the  AposUe's  text 
at  Miletus  for  his  last  address ;  "  They  all  wept  sore,  and 
fell  upon  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him ;  sorroiring  most  of 
all  for  the  words  whioh  he  apake^  tiiat  thcj  ahonld  sea  hia 
face  no  more." 

On  tha  20th  of  November,  1889,  Vhsif  readwd  Billon'a 
Bay,  and  a  party  bom  tha  ship  visited  the  ahorcb  The 
natives  showed  no  hostile  attitude^  bnt  were  ahy  and  sullen, 
and  it  was  obaamd  that  all  the  woman  ware  k^t  oat  dl 
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xDsmE  or  n.  viLUAna  at  xuoiuiiaA. 

aight  AMufogh  this  created  some  anipioion,  atiU,  the 
presence  of  aeraral  obildren  at  play  removed  it  Mr. 
Williams  was  the  eeoond  of  the  litUe  band  of  fonr  vho 
landed.  He  ofleied  his  hand  to  the  nattvea,  bnt  ihey  de- 
clined it ;  he  then  presented  some  doth,  whioh  they  ao- 
oepted.  He  vas  engaged  in  enlisting  the  attention  of  the 
ohildren,  when  a  cry  of  "  danger  "  from  the  boats  caused 
all  the  parl^  to  rnn.  The  captain  and  a  Mr.  Gnnningham 
escaped.  Mr.  Harris,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  od- 
Tanoe,  ms  killed  at  once  ;  and  just  as  the  noble  missioa- 
ary  reached  the  boat,  and  was  almost  out  of  danger,  an 
arroT  stmok  Mm  and  he  fell  in  the  water  ;  it  was  repeated 
again  and  again  as  he  regained  his  feet ;  and  a  whole  flight 
of  arroira  speedily  completed  the  dreadful  tragedy. 

So  fell  the  martyr  of  Erro> 
manga,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-UireCb  bnt  not  until  he 
had  aooompliahed  a  work 
which  has  made  his  name  im- 
mortaL  The  last  words  he  erer 
wrote,  and  whioh  were  left  nu* 
finished  in  his  memorandum- 
book  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  have  a  pn^hetio  ring 
about  them : 

"This  fsamostmemoTabladay,  > 
a  day  which  will  be  tnnBmltted  to 
posterity;  and  the  reoord  of  events 
whioh  have  this  day  happened  will 
last  long  after  those  who  have  taken 
an  aodve  paxt  In  them  shall  have  re- 
tired Into  the  Bhadee  of  oblivion ; 
and  the  results  of  this  day  will 

There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  horrid  orgies  of  can- 
nibalism followed  closely  upon 
the  murder  ;  for  when  H.M.S. 
Favotirite  visited  the  island  to 
recover  the  bodies,  a  few  bones 
wore  snrrendered  as  the  only 
remains  ol  the  man  who  had 


done  so  much  good  in  his  day 
and  generation,  These  wan 
Oarried  to  XTpolu,  and  laid 
side  his  desolate  home  ud 
widowed  ohurdL  ThenoUeat 
monument  that  could  be  niwd 
to  his  memory  was  ths  resec- 
tion of  his  Bamoan  «mverts  to 
carry  on  that  work  in  pumrit 
of  whioh  their  beloved  teacher 
fell,  and  to  plant  the  sbuidud 
of  the  Cross  upon  the  soil  of 
Erromaogh 

Again  and  again  they  at- 
tempted it  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives ;  but  each  repnlae  onljr 
led  to  fresh  endeavon,  vhieh 
at  length  were  crowned  vith 
Bucoess.  Dr.  Selwyn,  tlu 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  ooa- 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
this  blessed  result  Oa  his 
first  visit  to  the  New  Hebrideg 
he  touched  at  Erromanga  with 
a  native  teacher.  They  knelt 
together  on  its  Uood-stabed 
shine^  and  asked  Qod  to  opaa 
a  way  for  His  Gospel  to  the  degraded  inhabitanta  He 
broagfat  some  of  the  natives  with  Mm  to  New  Zeslul 
ioBtmcted  them  in  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  sent  them  bad 
to  their  oonntrymcn  to  create  a  mare  favorable  impnaiai 
concemiog  wMte  men  than  prevailed  at  the  period  which 
we  have  just  described.  At  length,  in  1652,  two  nitiTa 
Christians  from  the  Hervey  Ldands  were  l^nd^td,  and  one  of 
those  chiefs  who  were  most  forward  in  giving  them  a  wel- 
come was  the  very  man  who  had  murdered  Williams.  It 
turned  out  upon  inquiry  that  some  foreigners  had  killad 
Ms  own  son,  and  that  he  had  avenged  himself  upon  the 
first  wMt6  man  that  came  within  his  reach ;  bat  the 
very  dub  wMoh  struck  the  fatal  blow  was  snrrendscad 
to  the  missionaries,  and  the  prayer  vMoh  had  bees 


aru,  ran  OAnvAL  town  or  samoa. 
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TU  FABTIBO  OF  JBFBTU  AMD  HIB  DAITO 


axM  TAa%  430, 


oSnd.pp  on  tha^  enBangaiaed  beaoh  vas  at  length  foUj 
■amnd! 

Enonuaga,  howarer,  vas  to  liare  other  asaooUtioiuTith 
tbenoUeaimjof  maztyn  befoie  that  blessed  oonsnmmation 
(xnU  be  attained.  In. 1661,  Hr.  and  Mra.  Gordon,  a  de- 
TQted  miiBOiDUj  pair,  were  aan^elT'  massacred  hj  some 


of  the  heathen.  A  toaohing  link  between  their  death  and 
two  other  mmrtyrdoms  is  this— that  they  were  buried  oloee 
to  the  spot  where  Williams  fell,  and  that  the  fonaral  ser- 
vice of  the  Choroh  of  England  was  read  over  their  graree 
by  Bishop  Fatteson,  himself  destined  to  be  "Thelfartyr 
of  Melanesia."  . 
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The  Parting  of  Jephthah  and  His  Daughter. 

Jkpbthah  ifl  a  Tdry  interesting  flgore  among  Uie  heroes 
and  patriots  of  the  early  Hebrew  history.  Despised  and 
oast  out  of  his  father's  house  by  his  half-brethnn,  aonght 
for,  on  aoooont  of  his  valor,  in  his  oonntry's  boor  of 
danger,  and  plaoed  in  authority  orer  those  who  had  oon- 
temned  him  in  his  youth,  Ji^hthah  had  ocmtended  lor 
Israel's  right  to  Qilead  (his  natire  oountry)  against  Amsnan, 
first  with  wise  arguments,  which  showed  him  no  mean 
atateman,  and  then,  when  these  prored  ineffeotual,  with 
the  strong  arm  of  the  warrira.  Tiotoriow  alike  with  both, 
he  returned  home  in  triumph,  aftw  thoroughly  Ineaking 
down  the  power  of  Ammou,  and  setting  Qilead  free  from 
all  fear  of  its  attaoka,  Tet  he  oame  home  with  foreboding 
dread  ;  for  in  his  oonntry's  hour  of  danger  he  had  Towed 
to  offer  as  a  burnt-offering  whateoever  should  oome  forth 
to  meet  Mm  from  the  do<»B  of  his  house  whu  he  xeturned 
**in  peaoe  fxma  the  children  of  Ammon,** 

^  was  80  trtnxaing  now,  and  hi  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  his  Hueeosi,  it  might  senn  to  him,  would  be 
tbe  greatmen  of  the  price  he  would  bare  to  pay  for  it. 
And  as  he  feared,  ao  it  came  to  pam  "Behdld,  his 
daughter  oame  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
danoes  :  and  ahe  was  his  only  child ;  beside  her  he  had 
neither  son  nor  daughter.  And  it  oame  to  pass,  whoa  he 
sew  her,  ttiat  he  rant  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas^  my 
daughter  I  thou  hast  brought  me  Tery  low,  and  thou  art 
one  of  them  that  trouble  me :  for  I  haTO  opened  my  mouth 
unto  the  Zxnd,  and  I  cannot  go  baek.**  What  a  moment 
of  anguish  tot  the  lathw  1  Tht  zansom  of  his  coontry  is 
to  be  exacted  from  him  to  the  nttenncst  farthing,  and  he 
ia  to  be  left  a  beggar  indeed  in  all  man's  beat  wealth  of 
home  delights  And  affections.  And  to  the  maiden,  coming 
forward  in  her  innocent  pride  to  share  her  father's  joys, 
and  to  hail  in  him  the  deliTerer  of  her  country,  followed 
by  her  young  companions  in  the  danoe  and  song  which 
commemorate  his  braTe  deeds,  what  a  terrible  announce- 
ment is  this  I  Most  her  father's  house  alone  be  desolate^ 
when  all  the  other  houses  of  Qilead  have  their  pontes 
wreathed  with  flowna?  is  she  to  Ueed  and  die  just  when 
life  looks  fidrest,  beoanse  of  the  great  honor  that  bar  &iiher*8 
wise  head  and  strong  arm  hare  wtm  im  him  ?  So  wa 
ahonld  hare  expected  any  young  girl  to  bewail  herselL 
But  so  did  not  Jepbtiiah's  daughter.  As  with  a  lightning 
flash  it  seemed  revealed  to  her  that  it  was  an  honor  and  a 
bleesiag  to  save  her  pe(^le  by  her  death,  to  have  a  part^ 
and  that  no  mean  part,  in  her  other's  glorious  victory ; 
and  thai  so  diahonorable  a  thing  as  to  break  his  plighted 
word,  so  basely  ungratefol  a  thing  as  to  defraud  Qod  of 
His  due,  aftw  reoetving  at  His  hands  such  good  suooess, 
must  not  be  thought  of  f or  aa  instant  "  And  ahe  said 
unto  him,  Hy  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  ttiy  mouth  unto 
the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that.whioh  hath  proceeded 
out  of  thy  mouth ;  forasmuch  as  the  Ijord  hath  taken 
veogeanoe  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  even  of  the  children 
of  Ammon."  One  of  the  great  poeta  makes  her  happy 
spirit  say  long  after : 

"  Uy  God,  my  land,  my  tUher— these  did  move 
Xe  from  tiiat  bUss  ot  lUd  whloh  nature  gave; 
Lowered  softly  wtSh  a  threefold  oord  ot  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave." 

And  very  beautilol  is  bis  interpretation  of  the  two  months, 
which  respite  was  all  tbe  high-minded  maiden  asked  for, 
and  hia  description  of  the  r^rets  for  what  might  others 
wise  have  been,  that  filled  her  mind  as  she  *'  bewailed  her 
vi^pmity  "  among  her  young  eompaniom : 


"  And  I  went  mounilDg.  No  tair  Hebrew  boy 
Bhall  •mfle  away  my  maiden  blame  among 
The  Hebrew  mothera-emptled  <rf  all  }oy, 
Leaving  tlia  danee  and  song. 

"  Leaving  the  olive-gardens  far  bdow. 

Leaving  tide  promise  of  mj  bridal  boww. 
The  viUeys  of  grape-loaded  vImb  that  gjow 
Beneath  the  battled  tower. 

"  The  light  white  elond  swam  over  us.  An<m 
We  heard  the  lion  roaring  In  his  den; 
We  saw  the  large  whtte  stars  rise  one  by  <me; 
Or,  from  the  darkened  i^en, 

"SawOod  divide  the  night  with  tjtag  flame^ 
And  thonder  on  the  everiastlng  hQla. 
I  heard  Him.  tot  He  spakst  and  grief  beeame 

A  solemn  soom  of  ills. 

"  When  the  next  moon  was  rolled  Into  Om  sky, 
StreDgtb  flame  to  me  that  equaled  my  desin. 
How  besatlfol  a  thing  It  waa  to  die 
For  God,  and  for  my  sire  I 

*'Iteonfort8  me  In  this  one  thought  to  dwell. 
That  I  anbdoed  me  to  my  father^  will; 
Beoanae  tba  kiss  he  gave  nie  ere  I  fan. 
Sweetens  the  spirit  stffl." 

We  can  pioture  to  ourselves  the  noble-hearted  msid,  np- 
borne  by  this  tide  of  afaong  and  holy  feelinft  gohig  to 
death,  when  the  two  months  were  over,  without  a  pMf 

and  without  a  fees,  One  last  fond  gaze  at  the  ooontrx 
whioh  she  had  redeemed  by  her  promised  blood-shedding, 
one  tender  embrace  of  the  hither  whose  plighted  wori  At 
was  about  to  honor,  one  touttful  look  on  high  to  ths  dweD- 
ing  of  Him  who  gave  the  life  about  to  be  rendered  laik 
to  Him,  and  the  victim  standa  ready  and  willing  at  tbe 
altar.  The  words  ascribed  to  her  by  snofchcr  great  poet 
Bound  Buoh  as  she  miv  well  have  spoken  in  that  moBint 
of  ttinmi^  no  Isas  than  <rf  anguish: 

"  Slnoe  our  eoantry.  oar  Ood,  0  my  abet 
Demand  that  thy  daaghter  expire; 
Slnoe  thy  triumph  was  bonght  1^  thy  vow- 
Strike  the  bosom  thafs  bared  lor  thee  nowl 

M      Uie  vdea  of  my  moonitng  la  o'er. 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more: 
It  4ie  bsad  thst  I  love  lay  me  low. 
There  eannot  be  pain  In  the  Uowl 

"  nioagh  the  Tirglns  of  GQead  lament. 
Be  the  lodge  and  the  hero  nnbeotl 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  tor  thee. 
And  my  bUhsr  and  country  axe  treel 

"When  this  blood  <^  thy  giving  hath  gushed. 
When  tbe  vtries  that  thou  lorest  Is  hashed. 
Let  my  memosy  sUU  be  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  aa  I  dtodl** 

Our  pity  is  lost  in  admiration  for  the  brave  yoong  gi^ 
We  feel  at  once  that  it  ia  the  father  who  had  to  sarnie 
her,  the  ofibzer  of  the  terrilde  saorifloe^  who  Is  to  be  «»• 
passionated  mere  than  aha.  When  all  waa  over,  wheofce 
wait  back  alone  to  the  home  which  her  preaenee  ooaU  asm 
more  make  lovely  to  him,  with  what  deeper  angniili  lliu 
before  must  he  have  repeated  his  despairing  exoUmiliom 
"Alaa,  my  daughter  I  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low, 
thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me."  Sad  seU-nimwdi 
for  tbe  hastinesa  with  which  he  *'  opened  his  moath  before 
the  Lord,"  without  counting  the  fearful  coat ;  igaoisog 
memories,  unsatisfied  hungering  for  the  bright 
tuta^  the  amilea,  tbe  looka  of  lovsb  .which  ha  was  newto 
see  again,  seem  to  have  worn  down  the  warrior*!  itrengtli 
in  the  honsa,  fhanoefurth  -  made  ^ad  hj  lbs  voim  tt 
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'neither  toa  nor  danghtor."  For  we  read  that  Jephthah 
adged  land  tor  lix  jem  onlj.    He  attained  not  to  the 
veoty,  or  ereu  for^  jmn,  seen  bx  other  deliTcten  of  his 
ODDtrj.   And  it  maj  veil  hm  been  that  hit  day>  mie 
hortened  1^  fta  oad  oonMqpwiiOBB  of  hia  nab  tow. 
We,  who  have  ao  many  thingi  made  olaar  to  na  vhidt 
0  hia  vem  dim  and  indiitioot,  maj  ngret  that  be  ao 
usoonoaiTed  of  Ood  as  to  sappow  that  He  oonld  ever 
agoing  or  aooept,  a  hnman  saorifloe.   We  may  vonder 
hat  he  had  not  the  spiritnal  insight  to  perceive  that  his 
xiw,  if  intended  by  himself,  in  the  first  iustanoe,  to  in- 
Inde  a  Tiotim  belonging  to  the  race  of  man,  va^  to  that 
stent,  an  unlawful  one  ;  a  tow  of  the  making  of  which 
le  should  repent,  not  add  sin  to  sin  by  f  olfllling  it,  Bnt 
ill  snob  judgments,  however  true  in  tiiemselvea^  are  unfair 
rhen  we  ap^y  tiiem  to  pecaoiui  whoae  knowledge  of  Qod 
nd  of  His  will  was  much  more  imperfect  than  eveo  our 
iwn  i&  When  we  fcnm  iham  to  their  diandTantaga«  w» 
ire  iiying  men  by  laws  of  wbidi  Ui^  neTw  beard,  by  a 
ilandard  with  which  th^  were  unacquainted.   It  is  easy, 
iiat  unprofitable  so  to  sit  in  judgment ;  to  blame  Jeph- 
tliab,  for  in  stance,  for  his  mistaken  thoughts  about  Qod, 
ind  to  ask  how  he  oonld  think  it  needful  to  make  a  bar> 
pin  with  Him  far  the  deliTeranee  of  his  people  instead 
Df  trasting  to  His  boundless  love  to  do  whatsoever  should 
bo  really  beet  for  them.   But  would  it  not  be  wiser  Instead 
to  ask  onraalTes  whether,  if  we  had  lived  in  thoee  early 
ilays  of  oonpsntiTe  darkness,  and  been  aitoated  as 
hphOulh,  we  alunild  have  bean  as  fsithfol  as  he  in  the 
performaaoe  of  our  side  of  the  dread  compact  t  Our  dr- 
enmstaQoes  so  far  resemble  his  that  we  an  each  of  us 
bound  by  a  tow  ;  they  differ  in  this,  that  our  baptismal 
promise  is  a  tow  which  no  possible  discoveries  can  invali- 
date, which  each  disclosure  of  God's  nature  can  only  make 
more  binding,  each  experience  of  His  love  and  goodness 
can  ooly  confirm.  Por  it  lays  upon  ns  no  other  obligation 
than  that  whioh  arises  from  the  fact  that  Ctod  is  oar  Ore- 
itor  snd  Bed«emer,  and  is  willing  to  be  onr-8auotifier. 
Xo  flee  bom  -what  Be  forUd%  to  trust  Him,  snd  to  lore 
sndserve  Him,  most  be  ibe  duty,  and  ooght  to  be  the 
happiness,  of  all  His  intelligent  creatures.   Now,  to  this 
rensoDable  and  only  wise  course  of  life  we  were  all  of  ns 
pledged  in  onr  infancy  ;  a  pledge  renewed  by  many  of  us 
in  the  solemn  hour  of  Oonfirmation,  and,  in  moments  yet 
more  solemn,  before  God's  Holy  Table.    No  doubt  it  is  a 
pledge,  to  redeem  whioh  may  cost  its  giTer  his  life — it  did 
*o  to  the  Ohristian  martyrs  ;  but  it  is  a  pledge  whioh  can 
fierer  involve  us  in  any  moral  entanglement,  in  any  imag- 
ined oonfliefc  of  duties,  like  Jepbthah's.   DonbOess,  slso. 
(be  i^hfc  aoonuplisbmatt  of  onr  tow  implies  as  his  did, 
ftpQlting  to  death ;  bnt  the  thing  to  be  killed  was,  in  his 
Ms^  flte  child  that  he  was  bound  to  love  and  cherish  above 
>U  eartiilj  things  ;  in  ours  it  is  that  indwelling  sin  which 
i>  the  disgrsoe  and  the  deatmotion  of  oar  nature,  the  dying 
of  vhioh  is  the  necessary  condition  of  our  attaining  to  any 
tma  life.  If  then  im  hesitate  and  turn  back — if  our  great 
Vow  remains  unfulfilled— if  we  break  it  with  little  remorse, 
uid,  at  last,  even  give  np  "**^g  sny  attempt  to  perform 
it,  do  not  we,  with  aU  out  deanr  light  and  knowledge, 
stand  nbnked  by  ttw  example  of  the  mote  upright  and 
■ingle-minded.  If  more  ignorant,  Jephthah?  Nay  I  aa 
Lord  said  of  some  named  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
tbey  should  "  rise  up  in  the  judgment  against  this  genersr 
tioQ,  and  shall  oondema  it,"  may  we  not  fear  lest  at  tbe 
I^t  Bay  the  great  Judge  should  beokon  forward  the  atom 
oH  CHIeadite  warrior  to  overwhelm  us  wiUi  confusion  at 
the  Bight  of  our  own  broken  vows,  when  we  shall  hear  that 
«J»oieiit  ohieftain  say  :  "I,  at  least,  kept  my  plighted  word 
^  uy  Hake&  slthongh  it  cost  me  the  shedding  of  blood 


that  was  dearer  to  me  tium  my  own ;  not  to  save  my  own 
ohild*s  life  wonld  I  go  baok  hem  the  oath  whielt  I  had 
sworn,  all  too  rashly,  to  the  most  High.  Yonr  promises 
were  made  by  better  advice,  they  were  safer,  as  well  as 
nune  delibento ;  what  has  become  of  them  J** 


OSBORNE'S  LEAP. 

How  AH  Amsmoi  JnawD  imo  Fams  ain>  FoRTrrm. 

Edwabd  OsBomrs  was  the  youngest  i^tprentice  in  the 
shop  of  Sir  William  Hewet,  oloth'wotker  and  Burgess  of 
the  Oi^  of  London,  who,  in  the  days  of  "Good  Queen 
Bsai^*'  had  his  shop  on  old  London  Bridge  which  was 
then  a  r^^ular  mart  of  traffic,  with  its  roadway  flanked  on 
either  side  by  long  lines  of  enrioos  and  taQ  <dd  hoosea 

Sir  \TiUiam^  house  was  Uiger  than  the  test,  and  stood 
just  above  the  middle  srob  of  the  bridge.  Beneath  it 
flowed  tiie  Thames  Ouongh  the  arohes  and  past  the  "star^ 
lings  "  around  eaoh  of  the  piecs  which  supported  the  old 
bridge^ 

Young  Edward  Osborne  was  a  blithe  young  lad,  indus- 
trious and  bnve^  and  was  accustomed  to  cheer  himself 
while  at  his  tasks  by  singing  snatches  of  tho  old  English 
songs  whioh  through  all  the  difFerent  ages  of  onr  mother 
country's  history  have  flowed  spontaneously  from  her 
people's  heertsL  "Brnve  Lord  WiUought^"  was  one  of 
his  pet  songs,  and  he  was  eontiunally  trdlUng  it  out  as  he 
sat  at  his  loom  in  the  oloth-wurker's  shop,  The  glorious 
deeds  of  Lord  Willonghby  exoited  a  qnrit  of  emulation  in 
the  lad's  breast,  and  he  murmured  to  himself  : 
'*  Ah,  I  could  do  brave  deeds  too,  if  I  had  the  ohano&" 
Just  as  he  spoke  these  winds,  his  master  hsd  entered 
the  room. 

"Keep  to  work,  my  boy,"  said  the  iieorty  old  man, 
*'with  a  good  heart  and  honest  mind,  and  when  the  time 
oomes  Gtod  will  give  yon  <disnoe  to  do  brave  deeds  enow." 

'*  nne,  master,*'  responded  the  lad,  **  In  God's  good 
time  all  things  oome  to  pass,**  snd  with  renewed  spirit  he 
brat  again  to  his  work.  Tlie  old  Burgess  left  the  room, 
congratulating  himself  on  possessing  the  best  apprentioe 
any  master  in  London. 

Bnt  GK>d's  good  time  for  the  brave  deed  that  Edward 
Osborne  had  so  longed  for  bad  already  eostta.  While  he 
was  still  singing  at  his  work,  there  came  to  his  ears  a  sud- 
den shriek  from  the  balcony  overhead,  and  looking  np  he 
saw  something  fall  quickly  past  his  window.  Instantly 
he  Qinng  np  and  learned  the  oansfc  The  oiUy  ohild  <rf 
his  respeoted  master  had  fallen  from  its  notse's  arms  into 
the  rushing  river  bdew. 

With  Edward  Osborne,  to  resolve  was  to  do.  Soaroely 
had  the  little  baby  reached  the  water,  when  tiie  young  ap- 
prentice bad  leaped  from  the  window  to  rescue  iL  The 
tiny  spladi  made  by  the  ohild  found  an  eoho  in  that  of 
the  lad  as  he  struck  the  water. 

The  hurrying  onrrent  swept  the  litUe  babe  quickly  along, 
but  the  boy's  heart  was  bnve  and  hia  arm  strong.  The 
distraoted  honsehcdd  rushed  to  the  fatal  bsloony,  and  Um 
old  father  then  saw  his  darling  far  beyond  in  the  tnrbnlent 
Thames,  followed  olosrfy  by  the  tmve  apprentice,  who 
soon  eenght  up  to  the  floating  speek  tA  white. 

Intense  anzie^  was  pictured  on  every  countenance. 
Would  he  save  her  ?  Now  he  reached  the  child,  now  he 
turned.   Oould  he  get  safely  to  shore  ? 

The  father's  eyes  sbreamed  with  tears  which  dimmed  his 
sight,  bnt  the  hearty  shont  told  him  that  his  child  was  in 
tbe  strong  grasp  of  the  brave  young  apprentice. 

But  even  then  both  might  have  yet  been  lost — for  the 
oaznat  was  strong  end  Osborne's  clothes,  wet  through 
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and  through,  made  his  burden  heaTier  ud  fait  Bim  ireaker 
— had  not  a  boat  pulled  two  stoidy  vatmnen  come 
sweeping  up  to  tfao  atrngf^g  lad.  In  it  the  babe  and 
her  rescuer  were  pulled,  and  the  boat  tnmed  toward  the 
shore.  Scarcely  had  the  boat  tonohed  the  wharf,  on  her 
retonj,  when  <dd  Hewet  sprang  into  her  like  a  madman, 
and  finding  his  child  nnhnr^  flnng  his  anna  roond  the 
neok  of  tlw  haU-diowned  apptmtioe. 


"Ood  bless  fhee^  mj  ooa  I"  cried  h^  ferroitfy.  "Let 
them  nerer  call  thee  a  bi^  again.  An  few  man  would  hare 
dared  as  mnoh." 

**  Let  them  call  him  a  herop"  said  a        from  behind. 

The  boj  locked  up  with  a  start.  Bea^  him  stood  the 
handsomest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  in  a  rich  ooort  dress, 
looking  down  npon  him  with  grave,  kindly  eyes.  It  was 
8ii  Walter  Baleigh,  famona  even  then  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  whom  England  had  ever  produced,  bat  destined 
to  become  mne  fsmoos  still  as  the  ooloniaer  of  Tirgtnia. 


Ah  I  the  happy  hMue  that  ttw  two  W6M  takai  to  I  TW 
yonng  apprentice  modestly  bore  the  piaisaa  andkmwlikk 
were  heaped  npon  him,  and  resomed  bis  woA  with  tbi 
oheerfnl  oonacionsness  of  having  done  his  doty. 

Older  he  grew,  and  older  grew  tiie  yonng  child  he  hid 
saved  from  a  watery  grav&  And  the  old,  aid  itarj  out 
up  again :  these  two  loved  eadi  other,  and  whan  tlia  dtg 
oame  that  the  yonng  api«entioe  went  to  his  miate  to  tJk 


the  hand  of  his  only  daughter,  the  old  man's  responn  vm 
hearty  : 

"Take  her,  my  boy.  Yon  diew  her  ont  of  tiie  Thue^ 
and  she  loves  her  presemr.  Ifany  a  ridi  man  hai  lekad 
me  for  her,  bnt  yon  Mily  shall  poassss  hst^** 

So,  ten  years  from  the  day  when  Edward  Osborne  oe^ 
his  famous  leap  from  London  Bridge,  he  sat  the  lUeof 
his  loide  at  the  head  of  the  old  knight's  table  amid  a  dnb 
of  guests  that  comprised  many  of  the  best  <rf  Eo^Md^ 
heroes,  and  the  old  knight  said : 
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'*I  always  told  him,  'May  the  best  man  win.* " 
"  And  to  he  has,"  cried  Bir  Walter  Baleigh,  graspiDg  Os- 
horae's  hand  ;  "  and  the  fairest  lass  in  Iiondon  may  be  prond 
to  bear  his  name,  for  FIl  warrant  it  will  be  famons  yet" 
Baleigh  spoke  truly,    i.  month  later,  the  ex-apprentioe 
Toi^  X.  No.  1.-28. 


was  Sir  Edward  Osborne ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  he  had 
become  sheriff ;  and  when  the  Spanish  Armada  came,  fore- 
most among  the  defenders  of  England  was  Osborne,  Lord 
Mayor  of  liondon,  from  whom  the  English  Dokea  of  Leeds 
are  still  prond  to  tmoe.their  ,^«we^^y  ^  q^^^ 
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Bt  tbm  Authob  cat  "  Pik»  Hxllt,"  "  Paws  axo  Clavs."  Etc 


CE&FTXB  L 
Papa's  LnMn. 

did  not  ncollect  any 
other  home 
than  the 
little  honae  in 
Bridge  Street, 
where  she 
lived  with  her 
fathe^r  and 
mothOT. 
Bridge  Street 


was  sUnated  on  a  rather  steep  hill, 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  was  the  bridge 
to  which  it  ov,  e>\  its  name,  crossing 
the  liver  that  flowed  through  the 
town.  It  ^^a3  not  an  unpleasant 
street  as  streets  go,  but  that  is  not 
saying  much  for  it. 

There  were  soma  good  houses  at 
the  lower  end,  near  the  qnays, 
vhioh  ran  along  by  the  aide  of  the 
riTor,  but  ii  wut  no|  in  one  of  these 
that  Ma;  Otumlngham  lived.  The 
houses  beoune  mnoh  smaller  tovard 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  sizeet 
■was  not  a  wide  one. 

No.  25  Bridge  Street "  had 
Uaj,  ever  ainoe  she  could  read  writing,  seen  written  on 
the  letters  that  came  to  her  father  and  mother,  and  Na 
25  Bridge  Street  oertainl;  was  not  a  spadoas  mansion  to 
live  in.  But  though  verj  small,  it  was  neat,  and  it  nerer 
ooouned  to  Maj  that  she  might  be  happier  in  a  different 
home. 

She  had  alwaya  been  happy,  and  she  did  not  know  that 
her  life  was  an  unoommonlj  dull  one. 

Her  father  had  a  little  room  in  whioh  he  sat  writing 
during  most  of  the  day,  bnt  whenever  she  saw  him  he  had 
a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for  her,  and  she  knew  titat  he 
loved  her  very  dearly. 

He  wrote  papers  for  several  of  the  magazines,  and  arti- 
cles for  the  local  newspaper*  and  he  used  to  bring  his  writ- 
ings in  the  evening,  and  read  them  to  Maj's  mothra,  who 
listened  with  glad  attentifm*  and  criticised  and  praised, 
and  then  the  sheets  were  sewn  together  by  her  at  the  left 
hand  oramer,  and  oarefolly  folded  up,  dh!ected  and  posted. 

When  May  was  a  very  little  girl,  she  used  to  be  sent  to 
bed  before  these  pleasant  readings  began.  The  door  of 
her  tiny  bedroom  up-atairs  was  always  left  open  that  she 
"  might  feel  mamma  near  her,"  as  she  said,  and  after  kind 
mamma  had  tucked  her  up  in  bed  and  kissed  her,  she 
would  say,  "  Now,  darling  I  am  going  down  to  hear  papa 
aay  his  lewons  and  sometimes  before  "Haj  had  gone  last 
asleep^  whioh  she  genoally  did  very  soon,  she  could,  if  it 
wen  a  Summer  evemagt  and  the  parlor  door  were  open  as 
wen  as  her  bedroom  door,  hear  her  papa's  voice  murmur^ 
ing  on,  thonigh  she  oouH  not  distingnidi  the  words  that 
he  said,  and  then  porhaps  mamma's  voice  would  stop  his, 
with  an  eager  exclamation  or  a  gay  laugh. 

It  was  on  her  birthday  when  she  was  five  years  old,  and 


considered  that  she  had  attained  a  great  age  and  was  quits 
a  grown-up  woman,  that  her  mamma  asked  hw  what  ha 
Irirthday  treat  should  be. 

"Xon  are  old  enoagh  to  ohoose  yoni  own  tcea^  and 
know  what  you  like  bes^"  said  kind  Tmmft.  **  Think 
oresc  all  the  treatik  Will  yon  have  out  you  lilUe  tsa- 
things  and  make  tea  for  papa  and  me  ?  or  shall  we  tsks 
some  sandwiches  and  eat  th«n  in  the  fields  instead  of 
dinner  ?  or  will  you  ask  Sophy  Smith  to  spend  the  after* 
noon  with  you  ?   Think  over  all  these,  and  choose^" 

It  is  a  very  delightful  thing  when  yon  are  five  years  oil 
to  be  tcAd  to  think  over  all  the  treats,  and  choose  which- 
ever of  them  you  like  best. 

Ohoice  is  always  pleasant,  and  oh(dos  among  treats  ii 
pleasantest  of  all 

But  May  pursed  up  her  small  ro^  month  till  a  ten- 
oent  piece  was  larger  than  U  was,  and  shook  her  bead  at 
eveiything  her  mamma  jiroposed.  For  the  fact  was,  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  long  before  what  treat  she  would 
have  on  her  birthday  if  her  mamma  gave  her  the  chance 
by  asking  her  to  choose  one  for  herself. 

Of  course  she  was  to  hare  a  holiday— I  anppoee  few  littls 
girls  do  lessons  on  their  birthdays — that  was  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  of  course  there  was  to  be  a  oake  for  tea,  which 
her  kind  mamma  had  made  with  her  own  hands  ttie  day 
before^  and  into  which  she  had  put  so  many  dear,  tiny 
falaek  Smyrna  currants  that  May  langhed  with  delight 
when  she  saw  ii 

But  besides  the  holiday,  and  besides  the  oake,  she  was 
to  lAooee  a  birthday  treat.  And  she  had  her  answer 
to  her  mamma's  qnesti<m  ready  the  moment  she  bad  dons 
talking. 

She  shook  her  head  at  every  proposal,  and  then,  when 
no  more  proposals  oam^  she  said,  suddenly,  "  Please,  may 
I  sit  up  to  hear  papa  say  his  lessons  7" 

Her  mamma  looked  quite  astonished,  and  then  began  to 
laugh. 

**  Yon  wonld  not  understand  a  word  he  said,  my  pet," 
she  replied.   '*  Ton  would  get  tired,  and  beg  me  to  put 

yon  to  bed. " 

Bnt  May  begged  so  hard  that  thu  might  be  her  treat, 
and  wished  it  so  v^  mnch,  that  her  mamma  consented. 
And  the  grandeur  of  the  position  was  so  Bupwlatively 
oharming  that  she  did  not  feel  tired,  and  did  not  want  to 
go  to  bed.  And  after  that  night  the  greatest  plessore  that 
could  be  given  her,  or  the  greatest  reward,  if  she  had  bsok 
partieularfy  good  about  anything  was  to  sit  up  for  p^a's 
lessons. 

When  she  had  her  two  frtmt  teeth  cxbaote^  beoanss 
Mr.  Benson,  the  dentist^  said  the  seoond  teeth  wonld  not 

oome  properly  unless  the  first  were  whisked  oat  of  their 
place  by  his  little  shining  iustnunents^  her  w^ain™#  ofiered 
to  make  her  a  new  bonnet  for  hw  doll  with  a  ^  el  bright 
blue  ribbon,  and  hei  paps  said  he  wonld  give  h«>  a  penny 
apieoe  for  her  teeth,  but  she  firmly  reused  the  moeh* 
longed-for  bonnet  and  the  welcome  pennies,  and  ehose  to 
heal  papa  say  his  lessons  instead. 

Some  little  girls,  it  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reeeiring 
dimes  or  ema  quartos  tot  thmrs,  may  think  it  was  lather 
shabl^  and  mean  oi  Mr.  Ounningham  only  to  give  two 
pennies  for  his  daughter's  two  teeth ;  but  I  may  m  wdl 
tell  them  at  onoe  that  May's  papa  was  very  poor,  and  had 
Boaroely  enough  money  to  live  ^j^^^^^'f^'**'''*''' 
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mn  quite  as  mnoh  io  Iby  as  dimes  or  qnarton  oan  poi- 
nbly  be  io  little  girie  vhoee  papea  happen  to  be  rieh. 

May,  when  aha  was  allowed  to  hear  liim  lay  his  lesstau, 
Tisad  to  ait  on  h«r  stool  oa  ftho  mg,  as  quiet  aa  a  little 
monae^  exoept  that  whea  her  nuunma  langhed  ahe  alwi^ 
langbecl  toOk  <»  whan  bar  mamma  axdaimed  at  anjthing 
hw  inuJl  ndoe  made  ilseU  bend  along  with  h«r  munmaX 
and  ber  papa  would  sometimes  atop  and  pal  her  early 
bead,  or  kisi  it*  saying,  "And  wy  mnob  indeed  yon 
know  about  It,  litUa  lady,  don't  70a  ?" 

"Tee,  papa,  very  mnoh  indeed,"  she  would  reply,  qntte 
serioiialy,  and  thm  ha  would  go  on  with  his  lesson. 

Bat  as  May  grew  older  the  time  oamo  when  sitting  up 
to  hear  papa  say  his  lessons  oeaaed  to  bo  a  treat,  beoanse 
she  did  it  ency  night ;  but  she  never  oeased  to  oonsider 
that  eraning  boor  the  idesasnteet  part  of  the  day.  not  even 
when  she  began  to  onderstand  what  he  read,  and  to  make 
remarks  on  it,  which  both  her  papa  and  mamma  enooar- 
aged  her  to  do, 

ilLaj  oonld  reocdieot  ber  mamma,  so  yonng  and  pretty, 
with  straight  upright  figure,  a  pink  oolor  in  her  ohe^s, 
and  a  quantity  ot  light  brown  hair  twisted  round  and 
round  her  bead — such  a  quantity,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
little  bead  were  aearoely  large  enough  to  hold  it  all. 

Very  slowly,  so  that  May  did  not  notice  it  at  all,  her  poor 
mamma  got  thin  and  pale,  ber  figure  began  to  stoop,  and 
bar  diining  looks  fell  oi^  while  here  and  thoeagny  ban: 
appeared  tbiongh  them,  ^stead  of  running  ftboat, 
always  busy  and  always  gay,  she  grew  grarer  and  quieter, 
■be  walked  slowly,  and  sometimes  pat  her  hand  on  her 
aide  when  she  walked,  and  she  sat  down  often  whfle  buqr 
in  the  honse-work ;  for  she  only  kept  one  aemn^  and  did 
a  great  deal  of  the  work  herself. 

She  gara  up  taking  long  walks  in  the  pleasant  evenings, 
and  nerer  ohased  May  through  the  fields,  scattering  daisies 
and  butteronps  orer  her,  or  turning  the  hay  about  in  that 
delidoua  time  when  hi^-rioka  abound ;  and  by  degrees 
she  aoaro^  walked  a(  all,  and  even  In  the  house  she  kept 
wy  BtiD,  and  Uij  oonstantly  on  the  little  sofa  her  own 
hands  bad  oomed  with  a  pretty  obints  in  the  parlor. 

Sometimee  Mr.  Ounningham  brought  Dootor  Evans  to 
Bee  her,  and  then  May  was  always  sent  out  of  tbe  room. 

And  Mr.  Cunningham  was  mnoh  graver  tiian  he  used  to 
be,  and  a  careworn  look  came  into  his  bright,  kind  eyes, 
while  little  lines  and  wrinkles  formed  round  them  and 
scroH  bis  broad  forehead,  and  he  watched  hie  wife  wiUi 
anixions  love,  trying  to  save  her  fnmi  every  eurtion  and 
to  do  everything  for  her. 

And  Mi^  learned  to  wait  cm  her  mamma,  uid  to  dust 
the  rooms  and  help  Jane  make  the  beds,  and  to  be  ot  as 
rnudt  use  as  she  could. 

And  May's  mamma  was  always  cbeerfol  and  kind,  and 
never  said  a  cross  word  or  gave  a  oroas  look  to  any  on^ 
and  always  had  a  bright  smile  for  papa  when  he  came  into 
the  room,  and  often  even  a  laugh  and  a  j<Ae, 
Por  papa  had  still  to  spend  most  of  his  time  writing  in 
UtUe  study ;  but  May  knew  now  thU  he  was  not  pre- 
psring  his  lessmu^  bnt  that  what  he  wrote  was  published 
in  books  and  in  newspapers,  and  that  he  was  paid  money 
^  iii  and  that  with  tike  monqr  be  was  paid  be  bought  the 
food  th(7  ate  and  the  dothea  th^  wore,  and  paid  tiie 
'**Sfli  of  the  servant  Jana 


OHAPT£B  n. 

A  VkTSnSO-TTt  AKD  ITS  OoHSKtOIKOB. 

^1  was  a  great  gld  now.   She  mu  eleven  years  old, 
she  was  qnlto  a  oompanton  to  bat  mamma  during  all 
the  boon  that  her  lather  wrote  bi  bii  sta4y. 


She  bad  long,  pleasant  talks  with  her  as  they  both  sat  at 
tbsir  needlewodc,  and  she  read  aloud  to  ber  sanethnea 
She  was  a  boay  little  woman,  too^  helping  in  the  honae  in 
all  ways  that  she  oonld  think  ot 

Sometimes  she  wrote  notes  for  her  mamma,  who  would 
say,  *«0b,  what  a  pily  1  Mnt  Jonea's  letter  must  be  aa* 
•wend  to-day.  She  wanta  that  knitting  pattern,  and  it  la 
quite  unkind  not  to  send  it ;  but  I  feel  so  weak  I  ean't 
write  a  Una.  Hay,  dear,  do  you  think  yon  could  manage 
that  note  for  me  f 

At  first  llD^  Mt  shy  and  afraid  when  this  sort  of  thing 
happened,  and  she  had  to  write  to  a  grown-up  lady.  Ker 
mamma  wrote  saeh  a  pretty  band,  too,  and  hers  was  snob 
a  queer,  unformed  sorawl  that  ahe  was  qnito  ashamed  ot  it 
She  took  great  pains  to  improvat  and  by  degrees  wrote 
much  better ;  and  her  mamma  at  length  told  her  that  it 
was  legible  and  nea^  and  would  do  very  wdl  tUl  she  ao- 
quired  a  firmer  hand. 

"When  Mr.  Ounningham  was  shown  how  very  nicely  May 
oonld  write  the  whole  of  a  letter  he  was  very  much  pleased, 
and  said,  laughing,  "Well  done,  liUle  scribe  I  Why,  I 
shall  be  making  yon  write  at  my  dictation  one  of  these 
days,  when  I  am  preparing  my  lessmis  and  my  poor  hand 
is  cramped  by  using  the  pen." 

Mr.  Ounningham's  work  for  the  press  was  always  called 
his  lessons,  and  when  he  said  this  I  bdieve  Afay  Imd  never 
felt  so  happy  in  all  the  deven  yean  ahe  bad  lived  in  the 
world ;  and  I  assure  you  those  eleven  yearn  appeared  to 
her  like  a  voy  long  time  indeed. 

The  idea  of  being  able  to  write  ttat  her  papa  was  so  de- 
lightful that  it  seemed  soaroely  possible  it  ootUd  be  true. 

Then  her  mamma  stroked  her  hair  fondly,  and  said, 
"May  is  such  a  useful  girl :  she  is  quite  my  right  hand 
already." 

May  kissed  the  dear  hand  that  oareased  her,  and  felt 
that  nothing  oottltf  make  her  so  hi^ipy  as  helping  this  do- 
lightfnl  mamma  and  papa,  In  eray  way  In  Imr  power. 

One  evening  in  the  Summer  lbs.  Ounningham  lay  <ai 
the  sofa,  which  she  seldom  left  now.  Mr.  Ouimingham 
was  saying  bis  lessona,  and  happy  May  was  stitohing  a 
wristbuid  for  one  of  a  set  of  shirts  for  him,  that  she  was 
helping  her  mamma  and  Jane  to  maka  It  had  been  a 
glorioTis  hot  June  day,  and  they  now  sat  with  both  win- 
dow and  door  open,  to  enjoy  as  mnoh  aa  they  could  in  a 
Uttle  house  in  a  street,  of  the  sweet  evening  Ineuea  that 
are  so  delicious  on  the  hillside  or  in  a  wild  fiowery  glen. 

It  still  felt  very  hot  in  that  little  room,  and  the  view 
from  the  window  of  a  row  of  houses  just  like  the  one  they 
wen  in,  on  the  otb«  tSAe  of  a  not  wide  and  dns^  strael^ 
made  it  ieti  hotter  still.  Mr.  Ounnfngham  gave  lafliw  a 
hmgnid  attention  to  bis  lessoned  and  as  be  read  alood  made 
rather  an  absurd  mistake.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of 
something  else  rather  than  of  the  subject  he  read  about. 

It  was  an  illustration  in  a  newspaper  article,  and  the 
words  he  had  written  were  these  :  '*'Iiike  a  good  voice 
jcnned  to  a  bad  ear,  which  is  as  great  a'misfortune  as  a 
man  <w  bis  friends  can  be  visited  hy;*? 

But  what  be  read  waa :  ■*  Like  a  good  Ttrfos  Joined  to  a 
bad  ear,  which  is  aa  great  a  misfortune  as  VUrfleld  can  be 
visited  by." 

«< Fairfield,  papa  1"  cried  Sby,  laughing.  "Why,  who 
is  he  7  Ton  have  never  once  mentioned  him  before" 

"Did  I  say  Fairfield  ?"  he  replied,  astonii^ed.  "  Why, 
I  must  be  dreaming."  -  <  -  r  - 

"  No— hush  I  but  mamma  is,"  said  Mayv  seAly,  with  her 
finger  on  her  lips.    "  Mamma  is  astespi-'  r '  '  '  ' 

Mr.  Cunningham  looked  at  his  wife,  Imd  the  calm  ez- 
pression  in  his  face  changed  to  <me  of  alarm,  almost  of 
tenoK  ^--~>  T 
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"I  SAVE  Hn  THH  BOTTBRCnFS— HAHDPCL*  Of  TBKh.' 


Mn.  Caoningliam  laj  back  on  the  sofa.  The  work  ahe 
had  been  trying  to  do  had  Blipped  from  her  fingers  on  to 
the  groond,  her  bands  hong  lutlesBly  down,  her  &oe  was 
aa  white  as  the  loose  wrapper  she  wore,  her  eyes  were 
shnt,  there  was  no  morement  about  her,  she  did  not 
breathe. 

Her  hnsband  sprang  to  her  side. 

**She  has  tinted  I"  he  cried. 

He  seized  the  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  and  hdd  it  to  her 
nose  with  one  hand^  while  he  rang  the  bell  violentlj  with 
the  other. 

"May,  mn  at  onoe  to  Dr.  Evans,  and  beg  him  to  step 
np  here  instantly.  Tell  him  yonr  mother  has  fainted,"  he 
said,  in  a  Toice  May  soaroely  recognized  as  his  ;  "and  send 
Jane  np  to  me  as  yon  go  out." 

She  obeyed  withoat  the  least  hesitation.  She  was  never 
sent  on  messages  or  errands  by  herself,  her  mamma  always 
making  Jane  do  this  part  of  the  work,  and  letting  May 
open  the  door  if  any  one  happened  to  knock  at  it  whilst 
Jane  was  ont  Bnt  she  was  thinking  so  mnoh  of  her 
mamma,  and  was  so  frightened  at  her  having  fainted  and 
at  her  father's  manner,  that  it  never  ooonrred  to  her  to 
give  a  thought  to  having  to  go  through  the  town  alone. 
In  fact,  poor  May  was  so  alarmed  about  her  mamma  that 
she  did  not  even  think  enough  of  herself,  for  hastily  ctdl- 
ing  to  Jane  to  go  to  papa  directly — "directly,  Jane, 


mamma  is  ill  "—die  opeoed 
the  hotue-door  and  nn  oat 
into  the  street,  without  re- 
membering to  put  on  her 
hat  or  gloves. 

Her  long  bright  hur  hung 
down  on  her  shoulden  in 
natural  curls,  and  with  do 
other  covering  on  her  head 
she  ran  np  Bridge  Street 
and  across  High  Street  into 
Feversham  Square,  vhicfa 
was  the  fashionable  part  of 
the  town  in  which  Dr.  Etuu 
lived,  and  she  never  paused 
for  breath,  nor  looked  to  bar 
right  hand  nor  to  her  lef^ 
till  she  found  herself  on  the 
top  of  the  stepe  of  No.  5,  the 
doctor's  honse. 

Nor  did  she  even  stop 
there ;  for  the  door  bemg; 
ajar,  she  pushed  it  open  and 
walked  straight  into  the  din- 
ing-room, where  Che  doctor 
sat  altme  in  his  essy-obiir, 
sipping  his  claret,  and  read- 
ing his  newspaper. 

A  white  oloth  covered  the 
table^  strawberries  and  otba 
fruits  were  in  the  cool  china 
dishes,  a  bunch  of  cxqmaite 
roses  filled  a  silver  vise  ia 
the  centre  :  the  room  ma  Bt 
the  back  of  the  hous^  vith 
a  large  vindow  opening  into 
a  conserratory  full  of  bril* 
liaat  flowers.  The  doctat  mt 
amid  these  pleasant  mx- 
Toundings,  sipping  bia  tdurt 
and  reading  his  paper,  oool 
and  refreehed  after  the  fs- 
tignea  of  the  day,  locking 


the  very  picture  of  comfort  Hot,  breathless,  her  hair 
hanging  about  her,  no  hat  on,  with  red  cheeks,  and  ej* 
full  of  tears,  Mr.  Onnningbam's  little  daughter  stood 
before  him. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  amazed  ;  bnt  medical  men  require  to 
have  their  wits  about  them,  and  Dr.  Evans  had  not  beoooM 
the  principal  practitioner  in  the  place  by  letting  his  go 
from  him. 

"  May  Gnnningham  I"  he  exolaimed,  nttevly  surprised 
the  first  second :  bnt  in  the  next  he  added,  "la  yow 
Ti>arf*mw  ill  T' 

"  She  has  fainted,"  was  the  panting  reply. 

Dr.  Evans  glanced  at  his  slippered  feet. 

"I  will  be  with  yon  in  two  minutes,"  he  cried;  sBd< 
placing  the  dish  of  strawberries  before  her,  "£attiies> 
while  I  am  gone,"  he  said,  kindly. 

Poor  May  I  I  need  scwody  say  that  she  was  very  fo>>^ 
of  strawberries  ;  who  is  not  ?  certainly  no  little  girl  tbst  I 
ever  heard  of,  especially  not  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  s 
town,  and  whose  papa  had  no  money  to  buy  fmit  for  her. 
Now  and  then  a  pmsent  of  strawberries  might  be  made  to 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  then  May  always  got  her  ihtfe, 
but  it  was  a  rare  treat  and  a  great  one. 

She  wished  ardently  now  that  aha  might  take  some  of 
these— red.  ripe  and  beautiful  as  they  were— home  to  that 
dear  mamma ;  she  could  imagine  no  better  remedy  for  ft 
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fainting-fit  than  a  plate  of  Binvbeiriea.  She  vas  rare 
the  J  would  otm  Tier  if  she  had  fainted  amy  ever  so  mnch. 

But  she  could  not  toooh  one  of  them  herself — no,  not  even 
one.    She  felt  as  if  it  wonld  ohoke  her. 

She  could  not  allow  herself  a  great  treat,  snch  a  treat 
as  strawberrias,  while  her  mamma  was  ill  and  her  papa 
was  frightened,  and  she  bad  also  a  sort  of  instinct  that 
there  vonld  be  something  dishonorable  when  her  papa 
had  sent  her  on  an  errand,  and  snoh  an  errand  as  this,  to 
\ssk&  advantage  of  it  by  eating  strawberries ;  so  she  stood 
in  front  of  the  dish  and  looked  at  the  tempting  fruit, 
neither  tonohing  them  nor  wiahing  to  touch  them. 

Back  oame  the  doctor. 

"Hallo  r*  he  cried,  glanoing  from  her  to  the  dish  and 
from  the  dish  to  her.  Then  in  an  inorednlous  tone  of  in- 
quiry, '*  You  don't  like  strawberries  ?'* 

Hay  eonld  soaroely  speak  ;  her  month  felt  dry,  her  lips 
almost  refoaed  to  open. 

"  Mamma  I"  she  aaid,  that  was  all. 
"Oh,  mamma  I"  he  replied;  "is  that  it?  Well,  per- 
hapa  7oa*ll  eat  some  of 
them  with  Tn^mTna.  by- 
and-by,  then.  She  has 
juat  fainted  from  the 
heat,  you  know.  There, 
let's  tumble  them  in." 

And  he  took  up  a 
basket  that  stood  on 
the  table,  emptied  the 
dish  of  atrawberriea  into 
it,  and  handed  it  to  her. 

She  amiled  at  that, 
and  took  them  will- 
ingly. 

"  Thank  yon  so  mnch," 
she  said.  . 

"I  think  yon  are  a 
TOry  good  little  girl," 
said  Dr.  Evans,  sa  they 
set  off  together  toward 
Bridge  Street ;  "  but  tell 
me  now  about  mamma 
fainting ;  how  did  it 
happen  ?  what  was  she 
doing 

"She  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  qnite  quiet,  and 
papa  was  reading  to  ns, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
thought  she  was  aSleep, 
and  papa  said  she  had 
tinted,  and  sent  me  ofT 
here,  and  I  ran." 

"Ob,  well,  weTl  find 
her  better  again  when 
ve  get  there ;  it  was  just 
the  hot  weather,  you 
"oa,  and  she  is  not  very 

BttOOg." 

"She  used  to  be 
•trong,"  said  May  : 
"she  used  to  run  and 
duoe  about  the  boose, 
sad  now  she  liea  almost 
Bluays  on  the  sofa,  and. 
i>  quite  always  tired. 

is  she  always  tired, 
I>r.  Evans  ?" 

I)r.  Ilvana  was  saved 


from  answering  this  earnest  question,  whioh  he  might 
hare  fonnd  some  difficulty  in  doing  without  distressing  the 
little  girl  who  asked  it,  by  their  arrival  at  the  house. 

He  walked  straight  in,  followed  by  May.  Jane  met 
them  in  the  passage. 

"Is  mamma  better,  Jane  ?"  cried  May,  instantly. 

"Yes,  miss,  she  is,  she's  oome  round,  but  it  took  a  deal 
to  bring  her  round,  and  master  would  not  burn  straw ;  it's 
the  best  cure  for  fainting  and  the  most  sure ;  but  gentle* 
man  is  obstinate.  Master's  oarried  her  up-stairs,  sir,  and 
begged  yon  would  step  up  the  minute  you  came." 

"  May  I  go  ?"  cried  May. 

"TAOf  my  dear,"  replied  the  doctor,  kindly  ;  "nothing 
so  bad  as  many  people  in  a  small  room  ;  you  wait  in  the 
parlor,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  how  much  better  she  is 
when  I  oome  down  again." 

May  was  always  aoonstomed  to  obey ;  bo  she  went  at 
once  into  the  parlor,  tbongh  she  did  wish  very  much  to 
go  upstairs,  and  give  her  mamma  one  kiss,  and  see  her 
open  her  eyes  again,  and  show  her  the  strawberries. 


"  icB.  ccifKnfaqjjc  loood  lt  his  wm.  ino  hu  calh  ursEBstoK  cbahgu)  to  qsut  alabb." 
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May  Gxiimingham*s  TriaL 


Dootor  Evans  was  bnuhing  past  her. 

"ton  won't  ioigsfc  Uw  stnvbeiriesr'  mii,  vist- 
fnlly;  " wm'^  7011  teka  ttmairith  joaf  tbm'tjoa  think 
she  eoold  eel  some  nov  f 

He  looked  baok  uid  laughed. 

**Yoa  dear  little  thing  I"  he  said.  "Yon  shall  feed  her 
with  them  after  X*m  gone,  and  yonrself,  too ;  it  will  do 
her  jnst  M  mooh  good  to  see  yon  enjojing  them  as  to  eat 
them  herself." 

Doctor  £vans  stayed  np-^tairs  for  some  time,  and  Hr. 
Cunningham  oame  down  to  Hay  without  him.  "  I  thought 
«he  wonld  apeak  to  him  more  fre^  if  J  oame  away,**  he 
said,  in  his  pre-oooapation  almost  forgetting  that  he  was 
addressiag  a  ohfld.  "She  is  so  afraid  of  making  me  anx- 
ious or  diatreaaing  me.*' 

"  Is  mamina  better,  papa  ?" 

"  She  is  better  ;  the  fainting  has  passed  oS,  but  she  is 
very  weak.  Doctor  Evans  says  she  must  eat  and  drink  as 
much  as  she  poesiUy  can.  May,  you  and  I  must  eat  bread 
and  cheese,  and  bay  mamma  wine." 

*'0h,  yes,  papa,  I  shall  like  tha^'*  cried  May,  her  eyes 
shining  brightly. 

**  Bnt  what  will  do  her  lasting  good  ?"  said  Mr.  Ounning- 
ham,  moamfolty.  "I  am  alw^  thinking  of  heri  nod 
yet  it  does  not  seem  as  if  I  had  watohed  her  enough.  I 
had  no  idea  she  was  really  ill— aa  m  aa  thia." 

"Mamma  says  living  in  the  ooontry  would  make  her 
(rell,"  aaid  May. 

Mr.  Ounningbam  started  as  if  some  one  had  strode  him 
a  blow.  He  tamed  round  hastily  <m  his  daughter,  and 
cried  out,  "  Whatf 

May  felt  frightened.  Perhaps  she  ought  not  to  have 
said  it 

**It  was  whan  we  were  in  the  fletds,"  she  said.  "Ton 
know  she  managed  to  get  there  last  week ;  she  did  long 
for  it  BO.  She  sighs  over  tiia  amoka  And  I  gave  her  the 
bntteronps— handfuU  of  them— and  she  kissed  them  and 
said  " 

"What  did  she  say  ?"  cried  he.  breaihieaaly. 

"  *  Ah  I'  she  said,  'should  I  not  be  well  it  I  lived  among 
you  r  I  laughed,  and  asked  her  why  living  among  butter- 
caps  should  make  one  well.  'It  is  the  oonntry,'  she  said, 
*I  shpnld  be  quite  wall,  M^,  if  I  lived  in  the  oonntry.*  *' 

At  that  moment  Dootor  Evans  oame  in.  He  lool^ 
rather  graT& 

"Then  is  a  good  deal  of  debOifyand  sweak  aotionof 
the  heart,"  she  said,  "bat  good  food  and  leak  will  do 
much,  vety  much,  Mr.  Gnnningham.'* 

"  And  oonntry  air  ?"  asked  Iby'a  father,  a  oertain  eager* 
ness  in  his  voice  and  eyes.  ' 

Dootor  Evans  looked  at  him  surprised. 

"  Yes,  oonntry  air— oastainly,  oonntiy  air,**  he  began. 

"Then  why  did  not  70a ny  ao f  the  other  hitennipted 
him,  almost  Aexodf, 

"  Why,  you  aae^  my  dear  lb,  I  did  wt  think  it  eonld 
be  managed.  This  house  being  your  own,  and  yon  writ> 
ing  far  the  newspi^Mt  her^  and  money  not  over  plentUol, 
I  did  not  see  any  oae  in  worrying  yon  about  ohonge  of 
air ;  but  it  would  be  the  great  means  of  euro  if  it  oonld  be 
managed." 

"Would  it?"  died  Mr.  Oonningham,  snapping  his 
fingen  in  the  air  trivmphanUy.  "  Then  I  ahaU  aara  her  I" 


GHAPTEB  IIL 
A  WOUDBSFDIi  OHAXOa. 

Thu  next  morning  Mrs,  Oonningham  did  not  some 
down  to  bmakras^ ;  hot  she  often  took  ft  enp  of  te»-«lM  ate 


aoaredy  anything— in  bed  bow.  She  snUad  hm  nml 
sweet,  tender  smile  at  M^  wheo  she  bmght  tt  to  hii^ 
and  said  ahe  was  better,  Imt  she  looted  ao  white  and  wu 
that  it  made  May  feel  quite  unhappy. 

She  got  np  at  twelve,  and  lay  on  tint  acts  while  tit* 
early  dinner  went  on,  and  she  tired  henidf  to  eat*  bat  ealy 
took  a  Uttle  of  the  broth  which  was  their  (me  dlA  tiiat 
day,  without  being  able  to  touch  tiie  meat  in  it 

May  had  made  her  a  little  bread  pudding  in  a  enp  beneU, 
and  to  her  great  joy  her  mother  ate  it  all,  and  aaid  dw 
really  liked  it 

When  dinner  was  over  Mr.  Cunningham  informed  hii 
wife  and  daughter  that  he  had  something  to  say.  After 
whioh  he  dsared  hia  throat  and  aaid  it 

He  began  thus : 

lAdies  and  gentlemen '  I  cannot  say,  but  I  will  00m- 
menoe  my  oommnnioati<m  with  the  words  '  I^dy  and  IttU* 
girl'" 

"  I  am  not  eaxAx  a  regular  little  girl  as  that,  iMpa,"  utv- 
rapted  May,  laughing:  "I  need  not  be  described  h 
'little  girl*;  I  shall  soon  be  what  Jane  oalls  'MisBiabsr 
teens.*" 

"  Let  me  proceed.*' replied  he^aolemhly.  "IwiUohsiiga 
the  opening  to  'Wife  and  daughter.**'  He  elsand  hit 
throat  again,  and  reoommenoed  his  apeeoh. 

**  Wife  and  daughter,  I  wish  to  read  yon  two  letters :  the 
first  is  one  that  I  received  yesterday  mining,  and  tba 
second  is  mj  answer  to  it  The  first  is  from  an  M  ccdlege 
friend  of  mine,  ScAm  Baker,  irtiom  you,  oiy  dear**— to  hii 
wife—'*  will  remember." 

Mrs.  Cunningham  was  lying  back  among  the  (ullowa  on 
the  aotMt  very  pole  and  qniet,  but  with  a  Uttle  laagnid 
smile^  listening  and  attending.  Her  lipa  jost  termed  tbon- 
selvea  into  a  "  Yea^*'  and  her  husband  prooeeded  to  nsd 
tiie  letter,  which  was  aa  f<dlowa : 

"  FlimnXLD,  /Mt  HO, 

"  Dbax  OimmraHiii Do  yoa  remember  vlBlUng  me  Id  mj 
eooutT?  quarters  long,  long  ago,  In  the  df^  that  are  no  more,  and 
envTlng  mr  the  qnletade  r  Yoa  had  Just  bean  left  jou  llitle 
bouse  In  Oheiritoii.  and  yoa  sighed  ovarthsnottonoC  a  sbaat 
home.  Do  yoa  remember  tbat  we  agreed  that  aooudajwewMld 
change  houses,  and  I  beeome  the  town  and  yoa  the  ooHstir 
monser  Ws  plan,  formed  In  Jest,  may  beeome  aerioasljeanait 
if  yoa  are  as  muoh  InoUned  to  make  tt  so  as  I  am.  OteetuDMaiM 
too  lengthy  to  enter  00  now  lead  me  to  wish  to  be  Id  a  towa  lor  1 
time,  and  If  yon  will  say '  Done,*  I  would  gladly  ezehang*  wttli 
yon  for  say  two  years.  I  daresay  yon  will  Umglx  In  my  taea  at  tits 
proposal,  bnt  a  hearty  langh  does  nobody  any  harm,  so  I  wQI  rlik 
It.  Wltb  very  kind  regards  to  yoar  wltay  believe  me,  dear  Cun- 
ningham, youra  affeotlonately,  Jon  Bina" 

May's  cheeks  glowed,  heg  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  telt 
her  heart  beating  very  fttst,  as  ahe  hesrd  her  father  rmi. 
The  idea  ol  oonntry  life  was  enchanting  to  the  litflt 
town-bred  girl,  and  ihu  aha  knew  how  bar  msams 
wished  it 

But  whoi  she  looked  at  that  dear  "^noMS  and  isv  k« 
hiBt  M  pale  and  phioid  aa  before  aba  heard  the  note  leai 
without  a  gleam  or  glimmer  of  ftny  new  azprsarioa  hi  b« 
fiMM^  all  hope  died  ont  of  her  beor^  nnd  aha  telt  tbal  it  w 
not  to  be. 

"Poor  Mr.  Baker  I  What  a  wUd  idea  I  HewillbediF 
appointed  when  he  gets  your  answer,  '*  mamma  said  in  lur 
gentle  way. 

Tdr.  Oonningham  waved  a  seoond  sheet  of  paper  io  th* 
air. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  " how  I  ban teokaa  the  dis^^t- 
meni  to  him  ;**  and  then  be  read  the  eontsoli  (rf  flisihset 

(rf  paper  he  lud  waved  t 

"Dbu  Bisaak^— Tour  note  arrived  at  the  right  mlBota  It 
found  Oie  town  moust  pitfng  to  be  c  eosntiy  oos.  My  vU* 
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Mqslm  eocDtry  air,  and  I  oanoot  afford  to  give  It  her.  Jtut 
Imaglns— yoQ  poor  bachelor,  how  can  yoa  ?— my  Joy  at  the  proB- 
pwt  yoa  haT«  opened.  We  can  oome  next  week,  U  yon  out  Taoate 
your  qvarteis  hj  that  time— the  sooner  Oia  batter  for  as.  Onr 
TorkUy  goods  and  obatuk  idll  easUj  be  moved.  QodblaM  yon. 
oUfeUoVitorOwliri^tiioa^  Tours  affetAloiiately, 

"JooxLTR  Omnrntasuc.'' 

"Bj  Am  time  her  hasbucl  had  finished  reading  this  nn- 
opefltod  lAtter  Hn.  OiuminghAm  vu  litluig  upright  on 
fliatoK  a  pietfypink  etdor  im  her  eheeks  and  a  new  light 
in  bar  vytt^  ahining  through  tears. 

"Ba^  JooeljD,  Jooeijn,**  she  cried,  "yoa  can't  do  it 
Tliink  of  tiie  newspaper ;  7011  will  loae  erar  so  mneh  % 
year." 

"And  make  it  np  by  the  cheapness  of  country  food 
aoupared  with  town  food,  my  darling,"  he  replied,  kissing 
her.  **I  have  ocmsidered  it  all  There  is  a  good  v^e- 
table  gwden,  too,  and  if  wa  find  we  have  a  few  dollars  loss 
ia  ttie  year  there  than  m  hare  her^  still  we  shall  manage, 
and  then  I  shall  hm  mtwe  time  but  other  literary  woA ; 
and  I  have  n«w  tailed,  yon  know,  to  get  flmployxn0n&** 

She  lay  down  again,  and  cried  softly. 

**It  ■oriinn  too  mneh  happineai^*'  she  said ;  **  and  I 
beUere  I  ehaU  get  well  now." 

"Of  ooorae  yon  win,"  cried  he ;  "  and  Evans  says  so 
too.  He  says  ooonfay  air  and  food  are  all  yoa  want" 

Then  May  saw  that  her  father's  eyea  were  fall  of  tears, 
whieh  after  &  moment  aotoally  orarfiowed  them,  and  that 
hegareaUtUesoIx 

TQl  that  miante  ahe  had  not  known  that  men  erer  cried, 
and  nnabla  to  restrain  herself  any  longer,  she  began  to  cry 
tbo. 

Upon  which  eight  her  papa  bant  out  laughing.  He 
oaoght  her  by  the  waist  with  his  two  hands,  and  whirled 
her  ronnd  as  he  had  been  aooastomed  to  do  when  she  was 
really  a  little  girl,  and  not  almost  **  Miss  in  her  teeoa." 

Then  he  set  her  down  brMthlass,  half  crying,  half 
langhing,  and  exclaimed,  "Well,  we  ar«  a  pretty  set  of 
three  babies  crying  for  nothing." 

"Okying  for  Joy,"  said  his  wife.  "Oh,  Jooelyn.  how 
on  I  eror  lhaak  yon  enoogh  ?  I  am  getting.well  with 
oily  the  Oumght  of  it" 

"Thank  im  for  doing  anything  to  make  you  well  I*'  he 
said,  with  fine  seom ;  "  why  shonld  I  be  thanked  for  that  ? 
Why,  what  is  my  life  worth  when  yon,  that  are  more  than 
that  life  to  me,  are  ailing  and  nnflt  for  enjoyment  ?" 

"And  then  we  ahall  really,  really  Uto  in  the  country," 
cried  Hay  ;  *'Hv«  among  fields,  not  walk  through  streets 
to  them  for  a  little  while  on  the  fine  days ;  live  among 
bntteroopa  and  daisies  1" 

"Beidlyand  tmly," relied  her  papa;  "and  drink  milk 
mil  day,  and  ran  ont  without  onr  hats  or  glores  and  get  all 
0T«r  freeklae ;  and  tread  m  froga  and  nlogs  erary  itep  we 
take.  Why,  May,  yon  donH  knov  half  the  delightfohieas 
of  the  country,  especially  on  a  ndny  day."  And  he  made 
a  qneer,  sorry  fsoe,  as  he  said  the  hist  words,  and  May 
laughed. 

"And  what  Is  a  wet  day  in  a  town  ?"  she  retorted.  "It 
ie  shocking,  it  Is  dieaiy,  with  the  rain,  smoky  dirty  rain, 
dripping  from  thoee  roob  opposite^  Oh,  papa,  yoa  don't 
know  how  I  didika  it ;  it  makes  me  always  think  of  that 
•01^  70a  tSag  till  I  am  ready  to  cry : 

*"Baln,  rain  tat  erer  falling, 

TtemUtng;  pooling,  stow  or  fast, 
ThroDgh  the  nlst  a  voloe  Is  calling 
tgom  the  nnlocgotten  past"* 

"W«  shall  haT«  yoa  oying  at  the  wet  daya  in  the 
eonntiy,  too^  my  dear.  !nutt  aoofs  doea  not  dcMriba  rain 
in  aeify  only,  bnt lain  aqyvlHA 


** '  la  every  Ufa  aome  ndn  most  Ifell, 
Bome  dajrs  be  dartc  and  dreuy,"*, 

quoted  Mn.  Ounningham,  in  har  gantia  Toloa.  **No 
words  ara  trnor  than  thosa  There  are  j<.ys  eren  in  town, 
and  ararowB  even  in  tae  country,  though  May  does  look 
incredolous  about  the  latter.  Bnt  mists,  and  ahowera,  and 
passing  gleams  of  light  and  shadow  have  their  charms  in 
fields  and  woods,  and  what  oharma  belong  to  a  rainy  day 
in  a  street?" 

"  And  then,  papa,  yon  will  have  to  write  verses  instead 
of  inrose,"  cried  May.  "  You  have  always  told  me  that 
you  coald  not  write  poetry  in  a  street  hut  that  if  yoa 
lived  in  the  oountry  you  wonld  be  a  mag^ni'fi-oent  poet** 

And  tSM^  swelled  oit  the  word  "magnifloent,"  mimick- 
ing hat  father's  droll  way  of  saying  things. 

After  this  happy  talk  there  was  not  a  busier  house  to  ba 
found  than  Na  25  Bridge  Street 

For  some  reason  or  other,  Mr.  Baker  was  quite  as 
anxious  for  the  ohange  of  residenoea  to  take  plaoe  quickly 
as  the  Cunninghams  could  possibly  be,  and  Jane  and  May 
had  t(f  do  almost  all  the  packing.  Mn.  Gaoningham  was 
so  easily  tired  that  she  eonld  soaroely  assist  at  all,  and  Mr. 
Ounningham  had  a  great  deal  to  write  for  the  newspaper, 
and  a  great  many  arrangsmoits  to  make  with  the  editn  (rf 
that  p^er,  bef<ne  he  gave  np  hia  mmnaction  with  it 
altogrthcob 

Tb.t  fumitoia  In  the  two  faouna  was  not  to  ba  ohanged ; 
but  paddng  china,  and  plate,  and  glass,  and  linen,  and 
the  ornaments  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  worked  foot- 
stools, and  one  or  two  little  tables,  and  thoae  aort  ol 
things,  took  np  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Oimningbam  did  most  of  this  himself,  with  the 
aasiatanoe  of  Jane»  in  the  night,  after  he  had  finished  his 
leeaoos,  and  May  and  hex  mammajme  fast  asleep  in  their 
^edfl. 

Bat  besides  this,  there  ware  their  clothes  to  be  packed, 
and  in  packing  tluae  May  was  very  niafuL  Her  mamma 
h^  oa  the  sob  in  har  bedroom  and  dixeeted  her,  and 
showed  her  how  to  do  it ;  and  May  learned  a  great  deal 
about  folding  up  dresses  and  pladng  them  nioely  in  boxes, 
and  of  how  oarpet*bag8  might  be  made  to  hold  twioe  as 
muoh  as  was  possible,  by  thrusting  things  down  into  all 
the  crevioeB ;  and  she  was  very  bo^,  and  very  useful,  and 
very  h^>py  also,  as  bnsy,  useful  pe(^  generally  are. 

One  day  her  mamma  gave  her  a  key,  and  tedd  her  to 
nnlodc  a  press  that  atood  in  one  oomer  ol  the  room.  It 
woaadealpras^  pafaitadin  imitatioi  of  mapU^  and  whan 
Sby  opened  it  she  was  aatonlshad  to  eee  tiiat  then  wan 
some  very  pretfy  dresses  Ihsida. 

There  was  a  pale  bine  silk,  made  low,  with  short  sleeves, 
and  trimmed  with  handsome  laoe ;  and  then  was  a  white 
muslin,  all  covered  with  embroidery ;  and  there  was  a 
dust-oolored  silk  morning  dress,  with  a  great  deal  of  blaok 
velvet  about  It  Such  beaatifal  dreBsee  I  And  this  was 
not  all.  There  wen  lace  aoarvea  and  delioate-Iooking 
gauBSS,  and  all  sorts  of  pntty  things  laid  carefully  by  on 
the  shelves  of  this  deal  pree^  painted  in  imitation  of  mapla 

"Oh,  mamma,"  aha  eacdidmed,  in  her  amasement 
"  what  beauti/^  dresses  I  Why  do  yon  never  wear  them  f 
Are  they  really  all  youra  ?" 

"Yes,  really  and  truly,  all  mine^"  nplied  her  mamma, 
laughine^  and  after  she  had  langhed  she  sighed ;  "and  1, 
even  I,  used  to  wear  such  dresses  onoe." 

"  But  «Ay  don't  yon  wear  them  now  ?"  persisted  May. 

"  Yea,  of  course,  why  don't  I  ?  Shall  I  pot  them  on  for 
tea  in  tiia  little  parlor  with  yoa  and  papa,  gooasy  t  or 
wear  them  aboat  the  hoDs^  hd^ng  Jane  at  her  work  as  I 
naed  to  do  irtun  I  was  atKng  enoogh  ?  or  in  the  Uti^un  f 
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Ko,  mj  foolish  Maj,  those  clothes  are  not  fit  for  poor 
people." 

**  But  why  did  yon  haj  them  then*  mamma.?  and  what 
use  are  they  ?  The;  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money."  And  aha  looked  at  her  mother  rery  aarionaly, 
so  serioiulj  that  her  mother  oonld  not  help  again  laogh- 
ing,  thongh  again  the  langh  ended  in  a  sigh. 

"I  will  tell  youvhyl  bought  them,  then,"  she  said, 
grarely  and  rather  sadly.  **  I  bonght  them  when  I  was 
going  to  be  married,  more  than  twelve-^yes,  thirteen  years 
ago. 

"  Oh,  mamma  I  and  have  yon  never  worn  them  ?" 

**  Tes,  my  dear,  I  wore  many  of  the  things  I  bonght 
then,  and  these  among  others,  and  some  of  them  I  bonght 
after  I  was  married." 

**  Bnt  why  did  yoa  do  that,  mamma  V 

**  Well,  May,  I  will  tell  yoa  something.  Ton  are  grow- 
ing old  and  wise  now,  and  able  to  understand  thing& 
Yonr  papa  and  I  did  not  always  lire  in  a  littlo  hoose  like 
this,  in  a  street  in  a  oonntry  town ;  we  wen  not  always 
poor." 


"Not  always  poor,  mam- 
ma? Oh,  mamma,  where 
did  yon  live  V 

*'We  lired  in  a  pretty 
coantry  plaoe,  and  we  bad 
plen^  of  money,  bnt  your 
papa — remember.  May,  al- 
ways remember,  that  it  wis 
beoaose  yonr  papa  wis  a 
good,  hoaoraUa  man  that 
we  became  poor,  and  that 
I  am  prond  of  being  poor. 

I  " 

Here  Mrs.  Onnningham, 
whose  color  had  risen  and 
TOiee  tremUed  whib  she 
spoke,  was  mddenly  orsr- 
oome^  and  bnrst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

**  Oh,  mamma,  dearest 
mamma,"  cried  May,  hang- 
ing OTer  her  and  \  iwiii^ 
her,  "don't,  please  don't, 
yon  will  be  m  ;  don't  tdk 
about  it  any  more— «mE 
again.  Oh,  please^  please, 
mamma,  don't  orj." 

Mt&  Onnningham  dried 
her  tearsy  and  kissed  ber 
little  girl  and  amiled  at  her, 
bat  ahe  did  not  resnme  die 
ocoTersatitm ,  and  May 
looked  ap  the  prees  and 
silently  gare  her  back  tba 
key;  than  ahe  took  her 
mother's  other  clothes  oot 
of  tiw  chest  of  drawers,  sod 
paired  than  Tery  oarefnll; 
in  a  tnmk.  "7oa  are  a 
dear,  thoughtful  child," 
said  her  mamm^  looking 
at  her  with  a  tender  astule. 
"  Some  day,  whan  yoa  sn 
older  and  I  am  akronger,  I 
wiU  teU  yoa  all  about  th* 
old  daya.  May." 

"Kerer  mind,  mamma; 
I  am  interested,  of  ooone, 
bat  I  am  not  curiooa  I  quite  understand  how  people 
can  be  rich  and  get  poor,  and  mon^  ia  nerer  very  int«^ 
eating.  I  think,  is  it  ?  I  don't  suppose  rich  people  an 
any  happier  than  we  are^  tn  ti^ey,  mamma  V 

**  There  are  mnob  higher  and  happier  thinga  than  moosy 
in  God's  world  ;  let  us  thank  Him  that  there  ar^  May," 
replied  her  mother,  not  perhaps  ezaotly  answering  her 
qaestiona.  "  I  hope  when  you  are  grown  np  you  wfll  not 
oara  about  money  more  than  you  do  now  ;  but  porcffi^. 
real  poverty,  has  great  cares  and  sorrows— like  what  dear 
papa  felt  when  I  was  ill,  and  he  conld  not  take  me  to  As 
seaside  or  into  the  oonntry.** 

''Perhaps,  mamma,"  said  May,  confidentially,  "when 
I  am  quite  a  grown-np  woman  I  ahall  be  very  rich,  and 
then  yon  can  wear  all  yoor  pretty  dreases  again,  and  ban 
erery thing  that  you  like  or  wish  for." 

Her  eyes  sparkled  aa  she  spoke  ;  the  idea  seemed  to  ber 
beaatifuL 

The  packing  went  merrily  on,  and  eveiy  day  bronght 
it  nearer  to  an  end.  The  books  and  all  tba  other  hasry 
things  were  sent  off  before  the  tcaTelers,  and  the  fsw 
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frienda  that  Mrs.  Onnnmgham  hftd  oftme  to  see  her,  to 
take  quite  an  affectionate  fareirell,  and  sinoerdly  wish  that 
her  health  might  be  restored  in  the  oo  tin  try. 

The  familj  had  lived  almost  emtir^y  to  itsall  Hr.  and 
Mra.  Cunningham  were  perfeotly  happj  in  themaelTfla  and 
their  ohild,  and*  too  poor  to  mix  in  sooietj,  had  found 
their  ovn  home  aU-Bofficient ;  so  they  left  no  really  inti- 
mate friendfl  behind  them,  and  there  were  no  children 
with  whom' they  had  desired  to  see  their  UtUe  daughter 
familiar. 

May,  therefore,  had  no  dear  bosom  friend  to  confide  in 
and  love,  bnt  she  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
forming  friendships  where  she  was  going. 

In  the  country  ererything  was  perfect,  and  in  the 
country  there  mnst  be  girls  far  better  and  olererer  than 
■he  was,  whom  her  mamma  would  be  charmed  for  her  to 
know,  and  with  whom  she  might  form  friendships,  saoh 
as  edte  had  read  of 
in  books,  and 
which  she 
thonght  moat 
be  ao  Tery  de- 
lightfnl ;  in  the 
country  all  good 
things  were  to  be 
found,  and  with 
hcnith,  flowers, 
fields  foil  of  bnt- 
ter-oaps  and 
ctaiaieB,  hay,  trees, 
hops,  grass, 
streams,  eggs, 
butter,  chickens 
and  milk,  snrely 
aha  might  hope 
also  to  find  a 
friend. 


were  so  good  for  her,  and  did  her  so  mnoh  good,  that 
she  bore  the  jonmey  mnch  better  than  Mr.  Cnnningham 
expected. 

As  they  left  the  tall  chimneys  and  smoky  atmosphere 
of  their  old  home  behind  them,  and  steamed  away  into  the 
fair  open  ooontry,  Mrs.  Ounningham  drew  deep  breaths, 
almost  little  sighs  of  pleasnre,  and  though  she  shat  her 
eyes  when  she  felt  them  coming,  and  did  all  she  conld  to 
prevent  them,  a  few  happy  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks. 

Ab  for  May,  her  spirits  rose  with  every  mile  they  sped 
over ;  for  she  had  never,  in  her  recolleotion,  traveled  in  a 
train  before.  She  had  never,  indeed,  in  her  recolleotion, 
been  farther  beyond  her  home  than  she  herself  could  walk, 
and  now  she  was  mshing  forth  into  an  unknown  world  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  honr. 

Her  eyes  and  her  ears  both  on  the  alert,  she  looked  and 
she  listened,  and  she  listened  and  she  looked,  till  she  came 


CHAPTER  IV. 
7aibfixu>  Cot- 

It  was  rather 
an  anxions  jour- 
ney to  Fairfield, 
as  Mrs,  Gunning* 
ham  had  only  a 
little  stiength, 
and  mnoh  as  her 
husband  and 
daughter  and  her 
faithful  servant 
Jane  had  spared 
her  in  the  pre- 
vions  prepara- 
tions, and  little  as 
she  had  been  el- 
lowed  to  do  her* 
self,  it  was  impos- 
aible  that  she 
should  not  be 
tired  before  the 
day  of  starting 
came.  However, 
the  ohange,  and 
the  happy  know- 
ledge of  what  the 
change  was  the 
begi-nning  of, 
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to  the  ooiMdiuioii  that  abe  should  like  to  spend  her  whole 
life  in  a  railway  oar*  and  ooold  inu^ine  no  higher  felioity  ; 
meaning,  of  coarse,  that  her  dear  papa  and  mamma  shoiUd 
spend  their  livee  in  it  also,  and  share  the  feliei^  with  her. 

It  was  "  Oh,  papa  1"  here  and  '*  Oh,  mamma  I"  there,  all 
the  way,  for  the  astonishment  kept  paee  with  her  delight 

Thej  Inoke  the  jonmoy  at  a  small  town,  vbsra  th^ 
slept ;  and  to  deep  in  an  hotel  bed  had  fca  some  Team 
beoi  a  dream  ol  a  dream  which  she  nerere^peoted 

would  beoome  a  reality. 

They  had  tea  in  a  spsoions  dioing-room,  the  largest 
apartment  certainly  in  which  she  had  erer  eaten  a  meal ; 
and  looking  at  other  people  having  dinners  or  teas,  as  the 
case  might  be,  at  other  little  tables  aromid  her.  amnsed 
her  exceedingly. 

A  lady  and  a  little  girl  about  her  own  age,  sat  at  a  table 
near  her,  and  she  wondered  whether  the  child  was  as  happy 
and  as  unosed  as  she  was. 

She  oonld  not  help  wishing  tor  adnntnre%  and  thought 
it  wonld  be  Toxy  nice  if  she  shoold  mistake  her  room,  and 
opening  a  wrong  door  aoddent,  find  herself  among  a 
parfy  of  children,  yoong  and  old,  who  would  smile  and 
nod  at  her  kindly,  and  tell  her  they  wished  she  belonged 
to  their  psr^,  bnt  that  this  wss  number  thiitj-seran,  not 
twen^HWTen,  as  she  had  thought 

Her  mamma  had  told  her  of  people  going  into  wrong 
rooms  at  hotels  and  of  amusing  things  that  had  happened 
in  oonseqnenoeb  and  sow  that  she  had  come  fwth  into  the 
woridi  that  she  traTeled,  that  she  slept  at  hoteli^  why  should 
act  amuaiag  things  haj^ten  to  her  T 

Bnl^  unlortunatety,  she  knew  so  well  that  the  number 
ot  htt  iDom  was  twen^Hwren,  and  that  it  was  a  little 
dressing-room  opening  into  her  mother's,  which  wss  num- 
ber twenty-eight,  that  it  was  not  possible  that  she  could 
make  a  mistake^  howQrer  delightful  a  mistake  might  be. 

Hay  eould  not  remember  hsTing  slept  in  any  bed  before, 
except  her  own  small  white  one  in  Bridge  Street,  and  this 
night  in  a  strange  bed  was  a  delightful  novelty  to  her. 
The  curtains,  monom,  were  of  i^ple^green  ohints,  with 
^ok  and  white  moss  zose-boda  scattered  over  them,  and 
abe  tiiought  she  had  heror  beheld  anything  so  pretty 
beforCb 

"  They  are  not  eran  only  rosebuds,"  she  said,  softly, 
"but  MOM  rosebuds."  And  all  her  life  afterward— yes, 
when  she  was  an  old  woman — May  Onnoingham  remem- 
bered with  a  little  thrill  of  pleasnre  those  i^ple-green 
cnrtains  sprinkled  with  rosebuds. 

With  eager  gratitude  she  said  her  prayers  that  night, 
knesling  by  tiie  bedside  before  she  iaj  down  in  the  bed 
iUelt  thanking  Ood  for  all  her  harness,  and  praying 
Him  that  her  dear  mamma  might  get  quite  well. 

It  was  not  snlU  the  ereningof  the  next  d^  that  they 
approached  the  town  where  the  railway  part  of  their  jour- 
ney aided. 

This  town  was  nearly 'three  mOee  from  Fairfield,  and 
those  three  miles  they  were  to  driva 

The  erening  was  fin^  and  with  a  soft,,  oool  breese,  most 
refreshing  after  the  heat  of  that  long  Sommer  day — a  day 
of  blue,  cloudless  sky  and  brilliant  sunshinsu  The  sun 
having  heated  the  earth  through  and  throogh,  and  done 
ererything  that  ooold  be  expeoted  at  any  sua  under  the 
most  fsTorable  dzoumstanoes,  was,  proud  of  himself  about 
to  set  in  tile  west  in  a  triumphant  Idase  of  orlmsim  and 
gold. 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  cried  Hay.  "it  oeai't  be  our  sun  T 
And  so  they  left  the  tndn,  ai^  were  netoalty  vtthia 

three  miles  of  their  new  home. 
Two  cabs  were  taken  at  tite  station— primitiTC  sort  ot 

carriages  thi^  wer^  too.   Into  one  of  them  got  Jane  with 


the  tmnks,  and  into  the  other  h^>py  Hay  end  her  fsthoc 
and  mother.  And  then  they  drove  for  more  than  tvo 
miles  along  a  country  road  that  surpassed  every  e^eola* 
tion  that  Hay  had  formed. 

This  road  led  them  to  the  little  hamlet  of  FairfleU. 

It  was  not  large  enon^  to  hs  csUed  a  village. 

A  ftharming  Ut  of  oommon,  eovend  with  fuis  sad 
blaokbories ;  a  few  preUy  neat  cottages  with  litOa  gu* 
dens ;  large,  grand,  magnifleent  tree^  dotted  aboat  evtiy* 
where ;  a  beautifal  church,  almost  in  the  gronndi  of  the 
rose-covered  parsonage  that  nestled  close  to  it ;  and  tba  s 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  most  delightful  lane  that  ever  wu 
seen,  so  narrow  that  two  carriages  oonld  only  just  manage 
to  pass  in  it ;  a  bank  on  each  side  covered  with  wili- 
flowera,  and  crowned  hj  high  hawthorn  hedges,  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  sweet  with  hmeysnckles,  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  this  lovelieat  of  lanes — and  what  is  there  mote 
lovely  than  snoh  a  Iftue  ?— and  thai  **  Fairfldd  Cottage  1" 

Now,  it  is  not  possibto  to  imaguia  anything  prettier  tku 
Fairfield  Cottage. 

It  was  white,  it  was  low,  its  root  was  thatched  with  s 
fine  dark  thatch,  it  had  a  veranda  and  a  mstio  porch,  and 
there  was  soaroely  a  bit  of  it  to  be  seen  for  the  roses,  the 
jessamine,  and  the  fuchsias  that  covered  it 

It  stood  in  a  little  garden^  bright  with  flowers.  A  gravel- 
walk  led  from  the  gate  to  the  porch  ;  smooth  miniaton 
lawns  lay  on  each  aide  of  the  walk ;  a  shrubbery  vai 
behind  the  cottage,  ending  in  a  vegetable  garden,  and  a 
little  greenhouse  was  built  (me  mi  of  the  oottsg^  so 
that  it  was  heated  from  the  kitchen  at  the  back,  and  vu 
at  vaoe  the  most  unexpected  and  the  most  oonvmient 
tiling  posstlde.  ^ 

Hay  could  scarcely  believe  her  happy  eyes  as  she  sprang 
from  the  fly.  and,  with  clasped  hand^  stood  at  tiw  gate 
looking  at  this  beautiful  new  home  of  hers. 

**  Oh,  mamma  I"  was  all  she  could  say ;  but  the  tvo 
words  spoke  volumes. 

And  "  Oh.  Hay  I"  replied  Mrs.  Ounningham,  In  ahaosl 
as  great  delight  as  her  litUe  daughter. 

"I  shall  get  w^  her%"ahe  whispered  softly  to  hwhof 
band  who,  lifting  her  tenderly  from  the  fly,  almmt  caniei 
her  up  the  walk  to  the  house. 

And  inside/  If  the  outside  of  Fairfield  Cottage  ior- 
passed  all  possible  expectations,  what  did,  or  ratiur  Z 
should  say  what  did  not^  the  inside  do  T 

Let  me  attempt  to  describe  it  to  you  as  it  appeared  to 
Hint's  delighted  eyes  on  that  memorably  never-to*be*foc- 
gotten  evening. 

First,  you  enteral  what  might  be  called  a  gigantic  poret 
or  a  mii^^atoze  haU.  This  was  not,  you  must  nndeitUnd, 
ths  small  nwtio  pndi  outsideb  whhdi  I  have  allnded  to, 
and  which  was  just  a  UtUe  bit  of  an  actual  outride  pcnh; 
this  was  the  first  room  in  the  house,  It  bad  an  c^en  xooi 
and  low  walls  on  each  aide,  from  friiich  the  too!  sptaag, 
with  a  small  window  in  each  of  tiiem,  and  it  wu  like 
ohnroh  x>orahes  I  have  seen,  only  on  a  larger  seals,  with  a 
gable  end  in  which  the  door  was. 

This  ball,  which  was  by  far  the  prettiest  Hay  had  erec 
Imagined,  opened  into  two  dtting-rooms.  I^xgb  fddiog 
doors  wen  between  them,  made  to  slide  into  the  waUs  is 
a  maaner  whlidi  seemed  to  iStj  ratbsr  magiosl,  by  lAich 
ingenious  contrivance  two  small  or  one  large  apartment 
conld  be  made  at  pleasure.  Bnt  what  struok  Hay  with  a 
feeling  almost  of  awe  was  that  each  of  these  littie  atttiBg* 
rooms  had  a  la^  bay-wiedow. 

The  bay-window  of  the  first,  which  was  the  dtawiog- 
room,  looked  to  the  side,  and  of  the  other,  which  was  tits 
dining-room,  to  the  back  of  the  house  ;  and  each  «»• 
manded  a  thmroughly  pntfy  country  view,  whidi  to  2^7** 
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iown-Menitomed  eyes  nmmbtod  two  gUmpMS  of  ftixj- 
imxd. 

One  oHpet  oorared  both  floors,  and  the  two  roomi  ware 
pBpored  iJike  with  a  greea  tnUis  paper,  entwittod  with 
lionej«nokl«8  and  olematia. 

Ke«r  the  kitdioi  was  a  luurrow  and  rery  small  io<hii>  bat 
it  looked  oomfintahlab  and  Mr.  Oanningham  said  it  should 
be  his  stodf. 

TJp-ftuT8  was  qnita  as  nhMnnfag  and  woaderM  as 
below. 

The  room  over  the  drawing-room  — "  mamma's  bed- 
room "—had  a  ba7-window  aka 

A  bedronn  with  a  bay-window  I  almoat  impossible ; 
bat  asdng  is  belieying,  and  nothing  ooald  be  too  good 
for  mamma. 

A  pleeaaut  dresBing-room  for  papa,  and  an  ineredibl; 
pretty  little  room  for  May  herself  with  a  Tiew  from  the 
-window  that  made  her  feel  it  was  well  that  the  night-time 
-waa  dark,  tor  could  she  erer  go  to  sleep  while  she  might 
be  looking  at  saoh  a  view  as  that  ? 

Tiiere  was  a  spare  room,  and  a  room  for  Jane,  and  this, 
with  kitchen  and  offices,  was  the  whole  of  the  oottage. 

**  And  I  vi»h  jam.  had  a  b^-window  in  yonx  stady, 
poor  papa,"  said  Hay,  qaite  patiieticaUy,  with  a  great 
onphasis  <m  the  word  "  poor." 

■*  I  am  not  so  nnieasonable  as  to  expect  it,"  replied  her 
&ther,  with  an  air  of  becoming  resignation  ;  "iAtm  bay- 
windows  in  a  house  of  this  sise  I  sboold  imagine  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  hoose-bailding^  sod  am  1 
the  man  to  look  for  a  fourth  ?" 

Upon  which  May  latched  and  kissed  him. 

MroL  Oonningham  was  jdaoed  on  the  sofa  in  the  bay- 
-window  in  tiie  dining-room,  **  which  is  exacllylike  a.  dxaw- 
ing-nxnn  in  eretything,"  Iby  said;  "eithor  might  be 
•ither,  I  Uiink,"  while  aha  and  Jane  basisd  tiumsdves  to 
get  tea  ready. 

While  they  were  doing  this  Mr.  Oanningham  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Mr.  John  Baker  had  not  left  the  larder  empty  :  he  had 
given  orders  to  his  tradespeople  to  sapply  what  was  neoes- 
oary,  and  Jane  foand  bread,  bntter,  each  cream  as  May 
bad  never  seen  in  all  her  eleven  years  and  nice  months  of 
life,  and  eggs,  ready  to  her  hand.  They  had  brought  tea 
with  them,  and  a  pleasant,  teinpting  meal  was  soon  pre- 
pared; alitttetabl^  "nioer tiian any  at  homa,**  M^said, 
pat  by  the  invi^'s  side ;  the  kettle  billing,  the  tea  made, 
the  bread-and-batter  en^  tiie  eggs  ready— bat  where  was 
Mr.  Canningham  ? 

He  had  not  yet  appeared — where  (foold  he  poasibly  be  ? 

"Jost  run  into  the  gmrden.  May,  and  look  for  him," 
said  her  mother. 

Bat  May  conld  not  obey  the  order  with  her  osaal  ready 
obedience,  just  from  the  mere  delight  of  receiving  it. 
She  stood  still,  and  laughing  from  simple  gladness 

"To  nm  Into  a  gardtt  to  look  for  pi^r'ahe  said; 
**oh,  m«"ii«Tt  it  is  really  too  eaumisita.  It  is  Hke  a  good 
dream  that  one  most  wake  from ;  fon  are  sure  you  are 
dreaming  it  too,  mamma?  Two  people  oooldn't  dream 
the  same  thing  at  onoe,  oould  tbey,  mamma  ?" 

While  she  spoke  her  father  entered  the  room  throogh 
the  window ;  for  .one  mde  of  the  bay  was  a  glass  door,  or 
French  window,  as  it  is  called,  opening  into  the  garden. 

**  Jnst  like  what  I  have  read  of  in  stories,"  May  said, 
when  she  saw  Uie  glass  doort^an;  "as  If  there  wm  not 
deliflAttfabusa  enoogh  without  tkatP* 

Bat  what  new  delightfulnefls  was  this — this  that  papa 
carried  in  his  hands  T— in  aaoh  hand  a  large  oabbage-leaf, 
the  one  full  of  red  strawberries,  and  the  oihax  of  rasp- 
benio^  equally  red. 


At  this  sight  May  oonld  stand  still  no  longor,  bat  aotaally 
danoed  with  jt^, 

"It  is  not  only  the  feoit,  yoa  know,"  she  said,  apolo- 
getioally,  "  though  that  U  happy,  too,  beoause  of  mamma, 
but  to  see  papa  with  it  that  way,  as  if  it  were  an  every-day 
thing — to  think  of  picking  it  oneself  I  Mamma,  are  yoa 
quite  sure  that  I  am  May  and  that  you  are  momma  ? 
Quile  sore  ?  It  would  be  $uch  a  pity  if  there  were  a  mis* 
take  aboat  OS,  after  all  r 


OHAFTEB  T. 
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Mat  lay  awake  a  full  hour  that  night,  thinking  what  a 
happy  thing  happiness  was. 

She  had  never  complained,  even  to  herself,  of  th^  town 
life.  It  had  never  occnrred  to  her  that  there  was  anything 
to  complain  of ;  the  idea  of  a  change  to  another  kind  of  lile- 
had  not  crossed  her  mind. 

Living  with  kind,  affectionate  parents,  whom  she  loved 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  little  hear^  she  had  been  per- 
feetly  oontoited,  and  if  her  life  would  have  appeared  didl 
to  any  one  elss^  she  never  troubled  herselt  to  think  iriiethsir 
it  were  dnll  or  not  She  had  hem  unoonsoionsly  and 
qoietly  happy. 

Now  she  was  oonsoioualy  and  exuberantly  happy ;  and 
the  calm  oontent  of  the  past,  which  did  not  inqoire  whether 
life  had  notiiing  better  for  it,  had  vanished  away. 

The  next  morning  she  did  not  awake  as  early  as  she 
wished  or  intended  to.  Youth,  when  firtlgned  or  exoUed, 
requires  a  great  quantity  of  real  sound  sleep ;  bat  she 
am^  with  a  sadden  atart  of  joy,  and  the  moment  aha  was 
dressed,  and  had  read  the  vezsss  in  the  Bible  which  were 
her  daily  portion,  and  whieh  she  slwaya  read  ovw  sgain 
to  het  mother  after  Ineaktast,  who  than  talked  with  her 
about  them,  she  ran  oot-of-doors  and  eqdored  the  whole 
place. 

In  fact,  the  whole  plaoe  did  not  take  a  long  time  to  ex- 
plore ;  the  demesne  if  very  pretty,  was  very  small 

The  little  lawn  and  flower-garden  lay  round  the  house  ; 
then  oame  the  shrabbery,  full  of  flowering  things  that  the 
town  gfarl  had  nevor  sem  before  ;  then  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  garden,  from  whieh  papa  had  brought  his  gloving 
trophies  the  night  befbn ;  but  Hay,  in  her  harried  sur- 
vey of  the  previoos  evm^ift  had  not  percdved  that  the 
shrubbery  otended  Itsdf  on  <me  side  of  the  garden,  and 
some  large  trees  grew  throI^:h  i^^almoat  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  little  grova 

May  ran  along  the  walk,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
same  wall  that  inclosed  the  kitchen  garden,  and  in  that 
wall  was  a  door. 

This  wai  almost  too  delightful  I  A  door  In  the  wall, 
which  most  lead  somswhere,  and  she  had  not  the  slightest 
ideaiAer& 

Would  it  open  T  Was  it  looked  f  And  if  looked,  who 
had  the  key  ?  Oonld  Mr.  Baker  have  token  it  away  with 
him  mistake  f — a  disappointing  notion  she  would  not 
allow  her  mind  to  entertain  for  more  than  a  moment 

The  door  bad  a  latch  to  it ;  May  raised  the  latoh  and  the 
door  opened. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  natural  thing  that  any  Aoot 
could  do  under  tito  oironmstoneee ;  but  it  oome  to  May, 
through  her  own  aol^  and  sn  aot  performed  only  for  Hut 
result  with  a  shook  of  snrprisa  Bha  stepped  through, 
feeling  as  If  she  wen  In  a  dream. 

And,  Indeed,  what  she  found  oatalde  the  door,  whst  lay 
immediately  beyond  the  garden,  was  something  so  infinitely 
more  ebarming  than  abe  bad  ever  tbonght  o^  that  it 
almost  seemed  to  her  OB  if  she  mhK  be  dieaming. 
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It  wu  a  stream— naj,  it  vas  mwe  than  a  stream,  it  was 
a  riTer ;  bat  it  waa  not  a  hig,  deep  liTer,  titat  flows  silently 
on,  snd  into  the  depths  of  which  yon  cannot  look  :  it  was 
A  mahing  riTer,  rashing  and  foamiQg  over  little  rooks  and 
large  stoaes,  and  nnder  vhoee  sparklin|^  limpid  vaters 
jon  conid  ecmnt  every  pebble. 

A  steep  bank  led  do^n  to  it  from  where  May  stood ; 
tangled  brushwood,  with  a  tree  here  and  there,  and  inna- 
merable  wild-flowers,  covered  the  bank  ;  and  a  little  path, 
trodden  perhaps  by  the  feet  of  fishermen,  vonnd  alrag 
by  its  side  through  the  long  waving  grass. 

"Mmj  stood 
jwiih  dasped 
hands  and 
opep  eyas 
looking  at  her 
newly -disooT- 
ered  tressnre. 

Perhaps  Oo- 
Inmbns,  when 
he  first  caoght 
sight  of  Amfr 
rioa,  had  not 
mocethuikfol 
jqylnhisheart 
than  now  filled 
hers. 

"Hnllo," 
cried  a  sadden 
Toioe  below 
her.  "And 
vho  may  yon 
ber 

And  looking 
aionnd.  May 
aawa  boy  with 
bsre  feet,  ly- 
ing on  his 
back  on  the 
grass  by  the 
stream,  and 
singing  loud- 
ly, with  vide* 
opened 
month. 

•'Pray, 
ma'am,"  said 
he,  "win  yon 
helpme?  I've 
got  a  bone  in 
my  leg." 

And  he 
sprang  np 
fromthegras^ 
and  then  ran 
np  to  talk  to 
May. 

"  What  have  70a  got  ?"  asked  she. 

**  A  bone  in  my  leg,  and  it  harts." 

"Is  it  any  kind  of  a  thorn  ?"  said  May,  donbtfolly. 

"  Dear  me  I  n<^"  replied  the  boy  ;  "it'a  a  regnlar  bone  ; 
and  it  comes  in  and  oat.  only  it^i  in  now,  and  it  hnrts— 
nghr 

And  he  gave  a  sharp  cry,  like  <me  in  pain. 
"It  eim*t  be  a  bone^"  said  Hay,  with  decision ;  "bnt  I 
would  help  yoa  if  I  Imew  how." 

**  Are  yon  one  of  the  new  people  at  Fairfield  ?** 

"  Tea ;  we  have  eome  to  live  here. " 

"Oh,  yoa  poor  deluded  people!  into  Aof  eottagel 
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Wdl,  even  the  batcher  said  nobody  woidd  ever  live  time 
again." 

"  Even  fhe  bntoher  I"  repeated  May,  bewildered. 
'*  And  he's  the  most  orednlons  man  for  ftuly  miles  ronnd. 
It's  a  fact ;  it's  advertised  ia  all  the  papers." 
"  What  has  that  to  do  with  ns  ?" 

"  Did  nobody  tell  yoa  i}nst  like  them  I)  that  the  plaoa 
is  ran  over  by  oockroaobes,  and  that  at  night  yon  have  to 
stand  on  them,  and  yoa  can't  walk,  bnt  ihey  come  after  yon 
from  room  to  room  ?  I  wouldn't  sleep  there  one  night 
tta  a  thonsand  dollars !  and  they  always  attadc  the  yonng- 

eat  peiBon  in 
the  house. " 

May  looked 
earnestly  at 
the  boy  as  he 
spoke  to  her. 

He  was  fair 
and  freckled, 
with  a  oolor 
like  a  China 
rose;  he  liad 
Una  ^ea^  an 
immense 
qn entity  of 
flaxen  hair, 
cnrling  thick- 
ly an  over  his 
head,  a  poot- 
ing  month, 
and  a  deep 
dimple  in  the 
Biiddle  of  his 
chin. 

He  looked 
aa  innocent  as 
a  bal^. 

"Ton  are 
talking  non- 
sense," said 
May.  with  dig- 
nity, and  die 
tamed  bask  to 
re-enter  her 
garden,  aolat 
all  pleased 
with  thii^  hsr 
first  aoquiint- 
ance  in  the 
oonntiy. 

Bnt  the  door 
behind  her 
bad  closed  of 
itself ;  she  pot 
out  her  band 
td  Tsiss  tiw 
latch,  and 

found  there  was  none ;  so  she  poshed  the  door,  bat  fonnd 
it  did  not  yield  to  her  touch.  It  was  fast  shut,  and  would 
not  open  from  that  side  at  all. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Here  she  was,  shut  oat 
fnnn  home,  and  without  an  idea  whether  there  were  any 
way  round,  or  whether,  if  there  were,  she  conld  find  it 

She  did  not  in  the  least  know  whether  to  laogh  or  to 
ery,  Imt  the  boy  knew  very  well  which  of  the  two  to  do, 
and  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  ohockling  laughter  so  irre- 
pressible and  merry  that  it  was  contagions,  snd  aflsr 
a  moment's  gravity  May  joined  him,  and  laughed  hssrttlj' 
alaa 
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"Nov  that's  all  because  yon  did  not  take  the  bone  ont 
(rf  mj  leg  for  m^"  said  bcv  vhen  be  eonld  speak  for 
langbing.  *'  Won't  /onr  mamma  give  it  to  yon  t  Oh, 
dear  me,  nob  not  at  all.** 

Hij  stopped  lan^^ing  at  tiiifl,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
cligniAed  manner  that  mnat  have  sarprised  herself. 

**I  don't  know  irhat  yon  mean.  I  think  70a  sound  vnl* 
gar  altogether,"  she  added,  xegarding  him  donbtfnily; 
"  who  are  you  ?" 

His  hair  was  as  bright  as  poesible,  and  his  faoe  quite 
clean.  He  wtwe  a  bine  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  tronaen — a 
pret^  snifr—and  the  shoes  that  lay  on  the  bank  were  not 
meh  as  oonmum  boys  wear.  He  was  evidently  a  gentle- 
man, and  yet  his  answer  to  her  question,  after  a  loud 

Haw,  haw,  haw,"  when  she  said  he  sounded  vulgar  alto- 
gether, was  to  sing  in  a  sweet,  fresh  voice  about  his  being 
a  "  pow  tinkflr,**  while  tiie  flnt  verse  ended  in  his  telling 

her  that— 

*'  Fortuned  b^ostloe  Is  hard  on  tUs  lad." 

The  tnne  was  veiy  pretty,  and  his  singing  delightful ; 
iitj  oonld  not  help  listening  with  pleasuza  He  sang  so 
prettily  that  May  felt  oompelled  to  stand  sisll  and^listen, 
and  when  be  had  finished 
he  put  his  t<mgae  into  his 
cheek  and  made  a  very  ugly 
grimaoe. 

"I  say,"  said  the  boy, 
"where  did  yon  get  that 
froek  of  yours?  What  a 
wynderfol  little  old-fashioned 
thing  70a  are  I  Now,  I  do 
bslieva  that  ganneut  was 
made  be((n«  the  flood.  Have 
jon  got  a  Noah's  Ark,  baby? 
I  think  yonr  name's  Ark- 
vright,  isn't  it?  and  yon 
were  one  of  the  family  in 
the  Ark.   Haw,  haw,  haw  1" 

Mi^  felt  her  odor  rising 
hot  aU  over  ha  fso^  up  to 
the  vwy  roots  of  her  hsir. 
She  glanced  at  the  frock, 
and  her  heart  grew  uncom- 
fortable within  her. 

Turning  round,  she  pushed  with  all  her  might  against 
the  door,  bnt  produced  no  effect  upon  it  It  opened  with 
a  latch  on  the  inside,  bnt  not  at  all  from  the  outer  world, 
except  by  means  of  a  key,  and  there  was  a  little  round 
k«T-h<^  in  its  otherwise  plain  sorfsoe  whidi  showed  what 
waaieqoired. 

"What  Ediall  I  dor  she  ssid,  phdntively;  "they  wiU 
be  waiting  breakfast   Mamma  will  want  me.   Jb  there 

any  way  round  ?" 

"Two  ways."  cried  he,  readily,  ''as  there  are  to  every- 
where—one of  'em's  fall  of  snakes,  and  t'other  has  two 
mad  bears  in  it— only  two ;  bnt  yon  needn't  mind  them." 

"You  are  a  very  naughty  boy,"  sud  Blay,  with  some 
ugsr  and  much  earnestness;  *'.yoa  do  nothing  but  tell 
stmiea.'* 

"  Then  tlun*a  a  third  way  of  getting  in ;  sea  who's  the 
slox7-tellar  now,*'  cried  he.   "  Here  goes  1" 

And  the  next  miout^  with  a  run,  and  a  bound,  and  a 
Bonunble,  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  high  garden  wall,  and 
the  next  he  had  disappeared  behind  it. 

There  was  a  little  pause  after  that  May  stood  in  breath- 
less sstonishment  What  would  happen  now?  What 
bnnuBs  had  he  to  jump  over  their  wall  into  th^  garden  ? 
How  iriflfced  it  was  ot  him  to  leave  her  hm,  uA  not  show 
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her  the  way  home  I  now  she  must  find  it  ont  for  herself  ^ 
and,  though  she  did  not  believe  in  the  snakes  and  the  two 
mad  bears,  she  felt  a  little  frightened  and  unoomfortableu 
,  And  just  as  she  wss  turning  rather  sadly  awi^  from  the 
door  in  the  wall,  it  opened,  and  the  wild  boy  stood  bowing 
before  her  in  the  politest  and  most  oeremonious  manner 
she  had  ever  seen  any  one  bow. 

"Do,  pray,  come  in,"  said  he ;  "I  am  so  happy  to  see 
you ;  any  time  you  like  to  oome,  yon  are  to  welcome. 
Don't  mind  ;  you  are  not  intruding  at  alL  I  am  net  bu^y, 
and  I  am  not  the  lemt  proud. 

"  '  Will  yon  oome  into  my  patlor  V  said  the  spider  to  the  fly, 
'  Tls  tiie  pretttost  little  parlor  that  ever  yon  did  spy; 
The  way  Into  my  parior  Is  up  a  winding  slair. 
And  I  have  many  ptoasant  thlsgB  to  show  you  n^ian  you're 
there.'" 

Then  he  seized  the  door  in  bis  two  hands  and  made  as 
if  he  were  going  to  shut  it  violentiy  in  her  faoe ;  bnt  if  he 
really  intended  to  do  this,  Iby  was  too  qnick  for  him,  and 
slipped  through,  standing  ra  the  garden  aide  breathless 
and  panting,  as  il  from  some  great  exertion. 
The  boy  ahook  his  fist  threatenmgly  in  her  fao^  and 

May,  thoTonghly  miserable 
and  thoroughly  frightened, 
foirly  took  to  her  heels,  and 
never  ceased  rnnning  till  she 
had  reiraoed  the  way  so  mer- 
rily trodden  an  hour  before, 
and  found  herself  at  the  cot- 
tage o&oemon 

Then,  and  not  till  then, 
jost  ere  she  made  her  final 
plunge  into  the  house,  she 
took  courage  to  look  over 
her  shoulder  and  see  if  her 
tormentor  had  followed  her. 

He  had  not  And  Uiough 
M^  had  hMt  that  dreadful 
fesling  of  dumia  and  fear  as 
ahe  ea^rienced  the  neamesa 
<A  her  parentis  presence  snd 
that  its  proteotieg  infiuenoe 
was  over  her,  she  rejoiced 
that  he  had  no^  and  entered 
the  house,  still  bearin|^  or  fancying  slw  heard,  his  loud 
"  Haw,  haw,  haw  I**  in  the  distsnoeb 


CHAFTER  YI.  ^ 
Haw  7BiXMns< 

May  came  into  the  dining-room  breathless  and  flushed. 
Her  fsther  greeted  her  a  littie  gravely. 

**My  dear  May,"  he  said,  "you  are  late  for  breakfast" 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  cried,  faintly.  "  I  was  shut  out— and 
that  boy  " 

Here  she  stopped,  qnite  overoome,  and  began  to  cry. 

Her  papa  kissed  and  soothed  her. 

"Bu^  my  dear,"  he  said,  "is  not  this  a  Uttie  childish  ? 
Tell  me  irtist  is  the  matter.  Ton  are  too  old  to  eiy  about 
trifles." 

"It  is  not  quite  a  trifle,  papa.**  she  ssid,  drying  her 
tears.    "  I  was  frightened  and  I  was  ashamed." 

"  I  should  hke  to  know  what  yon  are  talking  about,  my 
dear,"  aaid  her  father. 

"About  the  boy  in  the  river,"  explained  fifay.  "He 
said  he  bad  a  bone  in  his  leg ;  he  cried  ont  with  pain. 
Oh  I  he  was  pretttdin^  I  know.  I  sappoae  I  am  silly  to 
mind  an7Uiing  he  said  after  Ao^  fart^ha  said  Lwas  meoa 
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^kddidAj;  Ididnotknov  wluttodo.  Oh,  papa* 
mMaf 

And  »  few  man  tau>  iqaeeied  ttunuelTM  out  of  Mij*s 

Her  papft  langhed  at  her  &  Uttle»  but  in  so  UncDy  n 
nunner  that  abe  "wu  soon  bnghing  at  hersaU, 

*'It  vonld  be  poor  vwk,"  he  said,  ve  oonld  be 
made  wbat  we  are  called.  I  hope  mj  Mqr'a  generosity 
and  sense  of  boDor  do  not  depend  on  the  word  of  a  boy.** 

"No^  indeed,  papa,  I  hope  not,"  she  eiied,  hex  ejt» 
sparkling. 

'*  An  abnrire  bc^,  an  impudent  boy,  who  wanted  to 

frighten  yon.'* 

"  I  doD't  know,  papa,"  ahe  replied,  thonghtfnlly.  "  He 
did  sing  so  well,  and  he  looked  like  a  picture ;  he  was 
very  fnnny  and  rather  nanghty,  bnt  I  am  not  quite  sure 
tlut  be  was  a  bad  boy." 

"Well,  now  that  yon  hare  calmed  down  a  little,  my 
Tpoott  agitated  May,  tell  me  about  all  that  has  happened, 
for  at  present  my  brain  Is  whirling  round  and  round  in  a 
state  of  the  itoeBt  bewilderment" 

Thwt  May  b^an,  and  narrated  as  simply  and  ooberently 
as  she  could  the  history  of  her  adTentores. 

Her  htfaer  listened  with  amuBed  attention,  keeping 
down  his  smiles^  and  when  ahe  had  finished  he  laughed  a 
little  before  he  answered  her. 

**  Well,  my  pet,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  suppose  he  uki«  snob 
a  Tery  bad  boy,  after  aU.  He  ms  just  making  game  td 
you.  May." 

May's  color  rose. 

"  I  don't  Klw  being  nude  game  ol^  papa,  at  all,"  she 
said. 

"Nobody  doee,  if  it  is  an  ffl-natured  game,"  re{died  he, 
"  but  if  done  in  good  hnmor  it  should  be  receiTOd  in  good 
humor.  In  fact,  if  yon  don't  want  to  be  laughed  at.  May, 
the  best  plan  is  to  join  in  the  hragh  against  yon :  that 
stops  it  sooner  then  anything," 

"Tee,  papa,"  ssid  May,  dntifblly.  "But  what  was  the 
laugh  against  me  about  ¥* 

"The  haj  wanted  to  frighten  you,  nothing  more^"  her 
papa  replied. 

"  But  wfty  did  he  want  to  ?" 

"  I  can  give  yon  no  reason,  M^,  exot^t  because  he  is 
a  boy.   Boys  are  as  fnll  of  miaohief  as  erw  they  can  be." 

"It  is  very  odd,  papa,  that  I  hever  had  mnoh  to  do 
with  a  boy  till  I  came  into  the  oonntry.  Yon  see,  I  never 
knew  a  boy  to  talk  much  to  at  hom&  Bnt  are  all  boys 
fuU  of  misohief  ?  Ton  were  a  boy,  you  know,  onoe,  and 
I'm  sure      were  not  mischievous  1" 

Her  father  pulled  a  long  faost 

"Ahta !"  he  erled,  "must  I  with  my  own  hands  destroy 
my  dan^ter**  faith  In  me  I  I  am  afraid,  Mjty,  I  was  as 
misohleTous  and  troublesome  ■■  othn  boys." 

"  Then,  papa,  I  suppose  one  ought  not  to  mind  it  in  a 

boy  r 

"I  think  it  Is  Impossible  for  you  to  come  to  a  wiser 
condnsion  than  that,  May." 

"  And  yon  think  he  did  not  really  think  me  mean  ?" 

"I  feel  thoroughly  oonvinoed  of  both  those  hotm.  And 
although  his  talk  was  foolish,  his  acts  were  kind.  It  was 
IxuB  politeness  to  jump  over  the  wall  and  open  the  door 
fteyon." 

"Tes,"  said  May,  thonghtfnUy. 

Afterward,  when  May  told  her  mother  the  history  of 
her  adveoture,  and  talked  it  over  with  her,  she  said,  sud- 
denly, with  heightened  color,  "Mamma,  ts  my  frock  old- 
fashioned  ?" 

Mrs.  Ounningham  looked  at  her  astonished. 

"Nok  not  partionlarlr,  I  think,"  aha  said,  regaiding  it 


with  some  attention.  <*It  was  nadft  out  of  a  dnss  of 
mins»  yon  know,  and  was  a  little  diffleolt  to  plan.  Bui 
what  made  yon  think  of  that,  my  dear  f 

"Beoanae  that  boy  said  it  was,"  replied  M^,  hat  oolor 
lishig  stall  more  ;  "and  I  did  not  like  it,  mamma.  I  felt  so 
nnoomfortable.  He  said  it  was  made  before  the  flood,  and 
that  my  name  was  Adnrright  beoanse  I  had  besa  In  the 
Ark." 

"But  yon  are  not  so  silly  as  to  oaro  beoanae  a  laa^ 
bof  said  that?" 

"  I  thought  it  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to  say." 

••Oh,  my  May,  yon  must  try  not  to  mind  those  sort  of 
unplesaantneases.  We  are  poor,  and  we  can't  always 
dress  in  the  fashion.  And  what  is  i^  after  all,  if  we  don't  ? 
If  we  are  clean  and  neat,  and  not  remarkable  in  any  way, 
tlut  is  all  we  need  care  for." 

"And  you  think  I  am  not  remarkable,  then,  "*fi"TT^*  V 
asked  May,  curiously. 

"  I  think  yon  are  a  remarkable  goosey"  <nied  her  mother, 
kissing  her.  "No,  my  dear,  thero  is  nothing  to  remark 
In  you,  except  that  In  my  opinion  you  are  a  reasa^l^ 
nice  lit^  girl  I  Ton  must  try  not  to  oare  too  mnoh  what 
people  think  of  you." 

Blay  Cunningham  had  lived  such  a  quiet  life^  and  seen 
so  few  people,  that  perhaps  the  new  country  place  would 
bring  her  a  great  deal  more  into  tiie  world  than  she  bad 
ever  been  befor& 

Her  character  and  ways  were  ratha  unusual  In  ooom- 
quenoe  of  the  rather  unusual  lifa  she  had  led.  She  bad 
no  intimate  friends  of  hw  own  age^  but  had  aasodated 
entirely  with  her  lathor  and  m<^her,  two  dew  jrownvUp 
peo|^  Shehadinoonseqnenoeagooddealof  infonnatiai, 
and  soma  thoughts  fiut  were  beyond  her  years,  wUb  sbs 
retained  a  simplioily  of  character  that  was  more  ^tWM"J*  in 
many  ways  than  those  years  entitled  it  to  ba 

She  was  imaginatiTe  in  great  things  and  matter-of-faot 
in  small  one^  bnt  her  matter-of-fact  ways  would  probably 
rub  off  as  ahe  came  in  oontact  with  the  manners  of  other 
people,  while  the  imaginatiTeness,  it  might  be  hoped, 
would  deepen  and  develop  with  time. 

On  Sunday  she  and  her  lai^  and  mother  went  to  the 
pretfy  ehnrdi  which  stood  on  the  edg»  of  Fidrfield  Com- 
mon, and  May  thought  the  short  walk  through  the  Isoe 
delightful 

"So  different  from  going  to  ohnroh  through  streets," 
she  cried,  delightedly,  as  they  paused  in  the  handHnne 
porch. 

As  she  rose  from  her  knees  and  took  her  seat  before  tbe 
service  began,  ahe  gave  an  involantary  start,  and  with  an 
aoti<Ht  equally  invdlnntai^  ohitdied  her  father'i  am^ 
wlule  her  eyes  directed  Us  to  a  seat  just  below  tbdn. 

£i  it  sat  tiireo  people :  a  very  pleuant-looking  lady, 
about  the  age  of  May^i  mamma ;  a  little  girl,  who  mi^t 
be  thirteen  or  fourteen,  with  sparkling  dark  eyes  and 
bright  brunette  complexion,  beaming  under  a  pret^  straw 
bat,  trimmed  with  white  ribbon  ;  and — a  boy  I 

It  was  on  the  boy  alone  that  May's  gaze  waa  fixed,  and  Mr. 
Ounningham  at  onoe  underatood  that  he  was  the  boy.  His 
eyes  expressed  this  intelligence,  and  then  by  a  seriooa 
glance  he  reminded  her  where  she  was,  and  Iby,  reooUeot- 
ing  herself,  at  onoe  withdrew  her  looks  and  her  thoughts 
from  that  hiteresting  individual  and  fosd  them  <»  higbar 
things. 

She  had  always  been  taught  to  watch  her  thoughts  is 
church,  BO  she  found  no  difflcnlty  in  ooUeoting  them  now. 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  service,  when  qnite  aooident> 
ally  her  eyes  met  the  eyea  of  the  boy,  he  gave  an  anmisUk- 
able  wink.  This  shocked  Bfay  greatly,  and  ahe  felt  an 
instant  convietiwi  that,  however  misplijievona  a  boy  htf 
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Mpft  might  have  bean,  he  at  no  part  of  hli  Ix^hood  0f«r 
rinked  in  ohnroh. 

She  longed  to  tell  him  so,  uid  ihna  show  him  that,  not- 
irithstanding  his  roreUtiona  of  that  boyhood*  her  faith  in 
bim  mm  nnahaken ;  and  aha  took  paina  to  prarait  bar 
Bjea  from  again  meeting  those  of  this  irrepressible  boy. 

To  bo  winkod  at  al  all  by  a  boy  Hay  eonsidend  an 
ftflront  that  ought  not  to  have  been  offered  to  ber,  bnl  to 
be  winked  at  in  ohuroh  was  almost  inarediblsk 

She  began  to  fear  that  in  some  respeots  the  country 
might  not  be  anperior  to  the  town. 

The  next  day  she  and  her  mamma  were  sitting  happily 
together  in  the  bay  window  of  the  pret^  drawing-room* 
the  oool,  freah  breeze  blowing  softly  toward  them*  laden 
with  sweet  aoents  of  hay  and  flowery  when  Jane  opened 
the  dow  and  annonnoed  Mrs.  Howard. 

The  ideaaant>]ooking  lady  and  the  bright-fiosd  glri 
entered  together.  Hay  looked  eagerly  beycmd  them.  Bat 
she  looked  into  empty  space. 

The  boy  was  not  there,  and  she  gare  a  little  sigh  of 

The  lady  introdnoed  herself  as  the  wife  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  the  girl  was  her  dangbter,  an  only  child,  like 
May.  In  two  minutes  May  deoided  that  Eleanor  Howard 
was  the  prettiest  and  the  nioest  girl  she  had  ever  met,  and 
her  heart  beat  qoiokly  with  the  ddightfnl  hope  that  her 
tntore  olooa  friend  was  betiwe  her. 

Eleanor  was  very  merry,  and  talked  a  great  deal  May 
listened  onraptared,  spea^g  little  hersall,  bnt  alwa^  to 
the  purpose. 

"  I  am  so  gUd  yon  have  oome,"  Eleanor  cried,  toward 
the  end  of  the  risii  "  There  is  no  girl  near  me ;  I  have 
no  companions,    I  do  hope  we  shall  be  friends.** 

Then  May  felt  that  it  was  beautiful  to  dream  dreams 
and  boild  oaatles.  No  longer  in  dreamland,  she  waa  lead- 
ing her  BOtoAl  life— and  what  had  hiq>pened  f 

A  oharmfng  girl,  little  older  than  herself,  had  anddenly 
appeared,  and  after  talking  wiUi  her  lor  half^-honr,  had 
c^ered  herself  as  her  friend  I 

Perhaps  Eleanor  Howard  was  a  little  surprised  by  the 
depth  of  the  glance  and  the  glow  on  the  oheeks  with  which 
her  careless  words  were  received,  but  she  had  taken  quite 
as  great  a  fancy  to  Hay  in  her  own  way  as  May  had  to  ber 
in  hers,  and  was  mnoh  pleased  at  the  idea  of  her  compan- 
ionship. 

"  We  haTe  a  little  boy  staying  with  as  just  now,'*  Mrs. 
Howard  said  to  Hrs.  Onnningham,  and  oould  not 
hdp  listening,  even  tiioogh  het  attention  swayed  from  her 
little  friend  (who  was  to  be)  while  ahe  did  eo;  "lever 
yaoka  oat  at  bis  sehool,  and  Mr.  Howard  waa  asked  to 
tske  him  as  a  pupil  for  the  reat  of  the  quarter.  He  is  a 
Tild  little  fellow,  and  keeps  me  in  a  fright  lest  he  ahonld 
get  into  misohl^  while  he  is  with  na ;  he  had  a  fall  from  a 
tne  the  other  day  that  would  have  fainAan  anybody  else's 
bones,  I  'am  snre.'* 

"I  think  my  little  girl  saw  him  the  flist  morning  after 
va  anivedi*'  replied  Mrs;  Ounningham*  "»iiHng  at  M^y ; 
"she  had  shat  henelf  ont  of  the  garden,  and  be  elimbed 
the  wall  and  let  her  in  again.   What  is  his  name  ?" 
"  A  xemarkable  name  enough— Fiera  Piwson.  ** 
"Piers  Piersonr  cried  Mrs.  Gunniogbam ;  "why,  it 
must  be  the  same.   There  cannot  be  two  families— how 
"^^t  very  strange."   A  bright  color  overspread  her  face, 
sad  she  sat  up  quite  excited ;  then  seeing  Mrs,  Howard's 
Btup^ised  look,  she  added  more  quietly,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, Bbs.  Homrd,  bnt  I  was  [startled  ;  I  think  the  boy 
must  be  a  rebtion  of  onr&" 
A  relation  I  May  was  thunders  truok. 
"He  it  ime  of  the  Konons  of  Norfolk ;  his  nnola  is 


Piers  Pieraon  of  the  Orof  t ;  bnt  this  boy  is  the  son  of  a 
younger  brother,  who  is  a  clergyman,  and  baa  a  large 
Csmily.  They  are  not  at  all  well  ottt  and  did  not  want 
him  to  loae  any  time  in  his  ednoatimk.** 

"  It  <s  very  strange**  Mrs.  Onnwirghsm  said,  "laltnot? 
He  iaontninfy  a  relation.  I  mnst  speak  to  Mr.  Onnning- 
ham  about  him.'' 

Hra,  Howard  and  her  daughter  took  their  leave  now, 
and  as  tiie  door  closed  behind  them.  May,  who  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  re^iesa  her  astonishment,  cried  ouv : 
**  Oil,  mamma»  I  did  not  know  we  had  any  relationa  T 

tZb  be  oonNMUd     our  mat  awabar.] 


ALBERT  DUREFTS  HOUSE  AND  TOMB. 

AiasouoH  the  editor  of  the  "Qovemnwnt  Aooount 
of  the  Japan  Expedition**  compares  Albert  Diirer  to 
the  present  Chinesa  and  Japanese  artists,  Baphael  es- 
teemed him,  and  in  our  day  those  who  are  better  judges 
of  what  ia  really  genius  and  art,  mention  the  Nurem* 
berg  painter  with  reverence  and  respect,  and  his  native 
city  preserves  not  only  his  name,  bnt  even  his  dwell- 
ing with  jealous  eare^  It  atands  in  Diirer  Btrasse.  as 
in  our  aketoh,  litOe  altered  external^  from  what  it  waa 
whm  he— painter,  aoolptor  and  engraver— went  in  and 
out  at  its  ^r.  Time  deals  more  gently  with  man'a  work 
than  with  man.  He  ia  not  btte^  bnt  the  whole  place 
beara  the  impress  of  his  spirit  It  may  be  &noy— it  can- 
not be  foct— but  there  seems  to  be  a  strange  repose 
around  the  spot  where  the  great  ud  good  have  been 
Dom  or  have  died. 

What  traveler  has  not  felt  the  fitness  of  Strsttord-on- 
Avon  to  be  the  birth  and  resting-place  of  Shakespeare  f 
And  ^ihOt  knowing  what  the  genius  ot  Albert  Darer  was, 
could  have  selected  lor  him  a  more  appropriate  home  in 
life  and  death  than  Noronbn^  vhleh  he  found  full  of  the 
raw  of  art,  and  left  enriched  with  the  choicest 

creations  of  his  own  almost  unassisted  genius  ?  It  was  as  an 
engraver  that  he  first  gained  his  fame ;  and,  greaUy  as 
the  art  has  progressed  since  bis  time,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Uxr  clearness  and  vigor  he  has  soaroely  yet  been 
■urpaned.  Though  he  worked  without  models  from 
ancient  art,  yet  his  woodcuts  of  the  Lite  and  Passion  of 
Jesus  Ohrist,  and  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  were  deemed 
worthy  [oraoy  by  Mara  Antonio  Baimondi,  of  Bologna, 
who  oopied  them  with  great  precision  on  copper,  aflBxed 
Albert  DSier's  dpher  to  the  hitter,  and  sold  them  in  Italy 
as  originals. 

Albert,  one  of  the  most  peaceable  of  men— so  peaceable, 
indeed,  that  he  died  of  the  allopathio  treatment  of  a  ter- 
m^ant  wife — complained  to  the  Senate^  who  solemnly 
enacted  that  Baimondi  should  not  put  Albert  Dlirer's  name 
to  any  fntme  ot^ea. 

Good  oame  oat  ot  evil ;  for  this  Baimondi,  though  a 
plagiarist  was  one  of  the  fineat  engravers  of  any  age  ;  and 
being  espeoially  selected  by  Baphael  to  engrave  his  prin- 
cipal worka,  moat  ^bably  made  that  prlnoe  of  painters 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Albert  DUzer.  Baphael,  with 
a  grace  as  unaffected  as  the  aelf-eonscioasness  of  true 
genias,  sent  to  the  engraver  of  Nuremberg  two  specimens 
of  his  art,  requesting  a  sample  of  DUrer's  skill  in  return. 
One  of  these  drawings  by  Baphad  is  still  preserved  ia 
Vienna,  with  this  inscription  on  the  back  of  it  in  Albert 
l)llrer*B  handwriting:  "1516.  Bofbelle  di  Urbino,  who 
has  been  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Pope,  drew  these 
fignzea^  and  sent  them  to  Albrecht  PUrer,  in  Nurembe^  to 
show  hia  band.** 

There  is  something  very  Ui^heartedrand  oosmopcditan 
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'  AFtn  THAT  WIRE  BBIX  TWO  BANCS  Or  omU,  ASV  0>  THKK  WOWtt 
ANV  CHILDREN  EIDIMO." 

in  this  mntul  aoknoiriedgmait  of  each  other's  poven— 
th«  trne  aolidaritj  of  genins.  Dtlrer— like  Orotins,  like 
Mozart,  like  all  thoughtful  men— at  the  end  of  his  career, 
felt  hov  mach  more  might  have  been  done  Trith  hia  art, 
and  how  little  the  realitj  had  oome  up  to  his  ideal  He 
oonfeoBod  to  his  friend  Melanothon  that  he  had  often 
groaned  aa  he  looked  npon  his  own  pictorea  and  thought 
ol  his  want  of  power. 

We  will  walk  to  the  ohnndiTard  of  St  John  to  see  the 
tomb  of  this  laUier  of  Oermut  art  Alas  1  some  soorile- 
gioiu  hands  hare  moved  bis  hmmd  dnat  He  lies  not 
there— the  sketoh  is  bat  that  of  a  owotaph.  It  matters 
not ;  one  of  the  world's  wisest,  who  lived  twenty-three 
oentoriea  ago,  baa  told  ns  that  "  the  whole  world  is  the 
tomb  of  illastoions  men." 

With  Albert  DUrer*  the  worthiest  of  the  sons  of  Korem* 
berg,  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  that  oi^,  which 
Melioothoa  called  in  his  day,  *'  Lumemt  ocufu^  deow  et 
omameHtum  prtPcipMum  Germania/** 


THE  BROTHERS'  MEETING; 

OR,  THE  SINS  OF  YOUTH. 

A  LABOB  company  was  winding  its  waj  slowly  ont  of  the 
vale  in  which  the  River  Jordan  rnns.  The  snn  was  just 
beginning  to  strike  hotly  npon  tiiem,  and  make  them 
long  for  reat  and  ahelter,  as  0iey  toiled  up  the  open  sandy 
hills  and  amongst  the  great  masses  of  rook,  with  which 
that  ooontry  was  strewn. 

It  was  a  striking  sight  to  see  those  tmvelen.  First 


went  three  troops  of  fcine,  lowing  as  they  veot: 
camels  with  their  arched  necks,  stooping  ahool- 
ders  and  forward  ears ;  asses  with  their  foili; 
ewes  and  lambs ;  and  goats  with  their  hdg, 
which  mounted  idly  upon  every  rook  that  laj  )ij 
their  roadside,  and  then  jomped  as  idly  don 
again ;  and  before  and  afta  these,  driven  ii 
stately  turbans  and  long,  flowing  robes,  keepiif 
the  flocks  and  herds  to  theor  appointed  vsf. 
Then  came  la^e  droves  of  cattle,  and  shee^ 
and  goats,  and  asses,  stirring  up  with  their  dubj 
feet  the  dnst  of  the  sandy  plain,  till  it  fell  like  % 
gentle  shower,  powdering  with  its  small  gnju 
all  the  rongh  and  prit&ly  plants  whidi  gnw  it 
tofts  ower  the  wastes 

Then  was  there  a  space :  and  after  thai  vm 
seen  two  bands  of  oamds — the  best  ihej  seemad 
to  be  of  all  the  fiook,  those  whioh  oame  last 
oially — and  on  them  were  children  and  woman 
riding,  over  whom  hnng  long  vails  to  sballa 
their  faces  from  the  hot  breath  of  the  Had; 
deaert  throogh  whioh  they  had  traveled.  And 
after  all  these  came  one  man,  with  his  staff  ta 
his  hand  and  a  torban  on  bis  head,  walka^ 
slowly,  as  one  who  walked  in  pain  and  jtt 
walked  on,  ftdlowing  those  who  went  befbra 

It  yoa  had  stood  near  to  that  man,  yon  migU 
pwhapi^  have  heard  him  speaking  to  God  is 
prayer  and  thanksgiving ;  yon  might  have  Imri 
him  Baying  to  himself,  "With  my  staff  paaMd 
I  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two 
bands";  or  yon  might  have  heard  him  eanieiti; 
calling  upon  the  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  the  Qod 
of  Isaac,  his  father,  to  keep  him  safe  in  the  gmt 
danger  which  now  lay  (dose  before  him.  Wa 
mind  was  eertsinly  very  foil  of  that  danger ;  for 
bo  kept  looking  np  from  the  sand  on  whiiA  lot 
eyes  ware  often  fixed,  and  gazing  as  far  as  he  eonld  see 
over  the  hills  heton  him,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  nm 
great  danger  snddenly  meet  him  on  his  way,  and  as  il. 
therefore,  he  wished  to  be  quite  ready  for  it 

If  yon  looked  into  his  face,  yoa  oonld  see  at  oooe  tint 
he  was  not  a  conunon  man.  He  was  not  a  very  old  aun ; 
his  hair  was  not  yet  gray  npon  his  head ;  and  yet  it 
seemed,  at  the  first  glance,  as  if  he  was  very  old.  Bot  u 
yon  looked  closer,  yon  saw  that  it  was  not  so ;  bat  that 
many,  many  thoughts  had  pssHnd  tiirongh  his  mind,  and 
left  those  deep  marks  stamped  even  on  his  faoe;  Itwassot 
only  sorrow,  thongh  there  was  ttradi  of  that ;  nor  «m 
though  he  waa  now  fnll  of  care ;  bnt  besides  thea^  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  seen,  and  done,  and  felt  great  things 
— ^things  in  which  all  a  man's  sonl  is  called  np,  and  to, 
which  leave  their  imfnnss  behhid  them,  even  irtiw  ^ 
have  passed  away. 

He  HAD  seen  great  thing4  and  lelt  great  things.  fi« 
had  seen  God's  most  holy  angels  going  up  to  heavsv,  «i>^ 
ooming  down  to  eartii  npon  their  messages  of  xonaf-  ^ 
had  heard  the  voioe  of  the  Lord  of  al^  pzominng 
his  Father  and  his  Friend.  And  only  the  night  Mon 
the  Angel  of  the  oovenant  had  made  himself  knofB  to 
him  in  the  stillness  of  his  lonely  tent,  and  mada  »■ 
atrong  to  wrestle  with  him  for  a  Uessing,  nntil  the  lutA- 
ing  of  the  day.  So  that  it  was  no  wonder,  tiui  wbcn 
looked  into  his  face,  it  waa  not  like  the  laoe  of  a  ooiBffl« 
man,  bnt  one  whioh  was  fall  of  thongfat,  wUoh  ^ 
almost  outwardly  tiie  stamp  of  great  mystedss. 

Bnt  what  WM  it  whioh  now  filled  this  man  with  eaia^ 
He  waa  letoming  home  from  a  far  land  where  he  M  tx'* 
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sli^iiig  twenty  yean,  to  the  lud  where  his  fiither  dwelt 
Be  had  gone  onk  a  pom  man ;  he  was  ooming  home  a  xioh 
xnaiL  He  was  hxingii^  beck  with  him  his  wivei^  and  his 
ohUdceu,  and  his  servants,  and  his  flociks,  and  his  herds ; 
and  oi  what  was  he  altaid  9  Sva^j  he  could  trust  the 
<3od  who  had  kept  him  and  blessed  him  oil  these  twenty 
yeaj^  and  who  had  led  him  now  so  far  on  his  jovrney  ? 

'Why  should  he  fear  now,  when  he  was  almoat  at  his 
father's  tent  ? 

It  was  beoaoBe  he  heard  that  ms  bbothkb  was  ooming 
to  meet  him.  Bnt  whj  shonld  this  fill  him  with  snob 
fear  t  Bnrely  it  wonld  be  a  happy  meeting :  brothers  bom 
of  the  same  father  and  of  the  same  mother,  who  dwelt  to- 
getiier  in  one  toil^  kneeled  before  <me  father's  knees  in 
pnjw,  and  joined  togeQwr  in  the  oommon  plays  of  ehild- 
boodr-enrdy  their  meeting  most  be  happy,  now  that  they 
lunre  been  twenty  years  asnnder,  and  Qod  has  blessed 
tfa«m  both,  and  they  are  abont  to  see  each  other  again  in 
peaoe  and  safety,  and  to  show  to  each  other  the  children 
whom  God  has  given  to  them,  and  who  most  remind  them 
of  their  days  of  oommon  childhood.  And  why  then  is  the 
nuut  afraid  ?  Beoanse  when  he  left  his  father's  house  this 
faroCher  was  vary  angry  with  him,  and  he  fears  that  he 
nuj  ham  remembered  his  anger  all  these  twenty  years, 
and  be  ready  now  to  revenge  himself  fox  thai  old  qnarreL 

And  yet,  wl^  should  this  make  such  an  one  to  feu  ? 
Svea  if  bis  brother  be  still  angry  with  him,  and  have 
omel  and  evil  thoughts  against  him,  cannot  Ood  de- 
liver him  ? — cannot  the  same  Ood  who  has  kept  him 
safely  ail  these  twenty  years  of  toil  and  labor,  help  and 
aavB  him  now  ?  Why,  then,  does  he  fear  so  greatly  ?  He 
hae  not  fragottm  that  this  Ood  can  save  him — be  has  not 
for  a  m<nnent  forgotten  it ;  lor  see  how  earnestly  be  makes 
his  prayer  nnto  Him  ;  hear  his  vows  that 
if  Ood.  will  again  deliver  him,  he  and  all  of 
his  shall  ever  praise  and  serve  Him  for  this 
mercy.  Tet  stiU  he  is  in  fear ;  and  he  seems 
like  a  man  who  thonght  that  there  was  some 
reaem  why  the  Ood  who  had  beard  him  in 
other  oases  should  not  hear  him  in  this. 

"What  was  it,  then,  which  pressed  so 
heavily  npon  this  man's  mind  ?  It  was  the 
remembranoe  of  an  old  sin.  He  feared  that 
Qod  wonld  leave  him  now  to  Esau's  wrath, 
beoanse  he  knew  that  Esan's  wrath  was 
God's  punishment  his  sin.  He  feared 
that  Esan's  hand  would  ab^  his  children, 
as  God's  chastisement  for  the  sins  of  his 
<Aildhood.  ^  lemraibered  that  he  had 
lied  to  Isaac  his  father,  and  mocked  the 
dimness  of  his  aged  eyes  by  a  false  appear- 
anoe;  now  he  trembled  lest  his  other's  Ood 
should  leave  the  deotiver  and  the  mocker 
to  eat  the  bitter  fruit  of  his  old  sin.  It  was 
not  so  much  Esau's  wroth,  and  Esan's  oom- 
peny,  and  Esau's  arms,  whldi  he  feared— 
thoni^  ell  these  ware  very  terrible  to  this 
peaotial  man— as  it  was  his  own  sin  in  d^fs 
kmg  posl^  which  now  met  him  sgain,  and 
sBoned  to  frown  upon  him  from  the  dark- 
ness before  him.  In  vain  did  he  strive  to 
look  on  and  see  whether  Ood  wonld  guide 
him  ther^  for  his  sin  clouded  over  the 
light  of  God's  countenance.  It  was  as 
when  he  strained  his  eyes  into  the  great 
Bond-drifts  of  the  desert  throagh  which 
he  had  passed ;  they  danced  and  whirled 
IsaifnUy  before  him,  and  baffled  all  the 
strivings  of  his  eaxnesl  gaze. 
ToL.  X.  Vo.  lr~S9. 


Bat  the  time  of  trial  was  drawing  very  near.  And  how 
did  it  end  }  Instead  of  falling  npoa  him  and  shiying  him 
and  his ;  instead  of  making  a  qmhI  of  the  oxen,  and  the 
asses,  and  &e  camds,  and  giving  the  young  children  to 
the  aword,  Esau's  heart  melted  as  soon  as  tiiey  met ;  be 
fell  upon  his  brother's  neck  and  kissed  him ;  he  looked 
lovingly  upon  the  ohildroi  who  had  been  ham  to  him  in 
the  far  land  ;  he  spake  kindly  of  the  old  days  of  their  re- 
membered childhood,  of  the  gray-haired  man  at  home ; 
and  he  would  not  take  even  the  present  which  his  brother 
had  set  apart  for  hinL 

Jacob  knew  who  it  was  that  had  turned  his  brothers 
heart,  and  he  tAi  more  than  evw  what  a  atnmg  and 
blessed  tiling  prayer  and  suppUoation  was.  Nor  did  he 
foi^  his  childhood's  sui  against  his  God.  It  had  looked 
out  again  upon  him  in  manhood,  and  reminded  liim  of 
God's  holiness,  of  his  many  past  misdeeds;  and  made  him 
pray  mon  earnestly  not  to  be  mode  to  "possess  the  in- 
iquitieB  of  his  youth." 


The  expenses  of  the  American  Bible  Bevision  Oommittee 
since  the  banning  of  the  wmk  in  18'^,  irete  $32,224.68, 
raised  by  voluntary  subsoriptionaL  The  revisera  omi- 
tribnted  ten  years  to  the  work,  ten  years  of  nnoompensated 
labor.  All  the  profito  of  the  pnUioation  go  to  the  Uni- 
veisity  Press  pubUshen^  who  at  the  oatset  in  lien  of  the 
coi^right  guaranteed  on  expoises  to  the  revisers  then.  OQie 
English  committee  gave  the  amount  of  their  expenses  as 
$100,000,  and  this  paid  them  for  their  labor.  The  Ameri- 
can oommittee  only  received  traveling  expenses.  The 
proflte  of  the  University  Press  will  be  rerj  great 


tufa 


MMuno  AS  aooM  as  thxt  uwt.  ....  km  rau.  vroif  nis 
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THE    MONOLOGUE   OF  DEATH. 

BZ  HKBKUr  a  lOBITALX. 


MpiffATjr,  me  nott  Hba  have  mlBOslled  me  mnoh; 
Have  given  hanh  names  aoA  haEsher  thoo^ts  to  p», 
Barlled  and  evill;  entreated  me, 
Built  me  stnuige  temples  as  an  unknown  Oodf 
Then  called  me  Idol,  devil,  nnolean  thing. 
And  to  rnde  Ineult  bowed  my  godhead  down. 
Hisoall  me  not  I  for  men  have  marred  my  form. 
And  In  the  earth-bom  groesaess  of  their  tbouglit 
HaTB  eoldly  modeled  me  of  their  own  clay. 
Then  fear  to  look  on  that  themeelTes  hare  madSb 
Klseall  me  notl  ye  know  not  irtiat  I  am;. 
Bnt  ye  eball  see  me  faoe  to  faoe,  and  know* 

I  take  all  sorrows  from  the  sorrowfol, 
And  teaoh  the  postal  what  It  is  to  Joy; 
I  gather  In  my  land*looked  barbor*B  clasp 
The  shattered  veesels  ot  a  tozM  woiid; 
And  even  the  tiniest  ripple  upon  Life 
Is,  to  my  sublime  calm,  as  trople  storm. 
When  other  leechoratt  talla  the  breaking  brall^ 
I,  only,  own  the  anodyne  to  still 
Its  eddies  into  Tislonless  repose; 
Tiie  taoe,  distorted  with  Lite's  latest  pang, 
I  smooth,  in  passing,  with  an  angel-wing; 
And  from  beneath  the  qnleC  eyelids  steal 
The  hidden  ^ory  <^  tlte  ^es,  to  give 
A  new  and  nobler  beaaty  to  tiie  reeL 
Belle  me  notl  the  plagues  that  walk  the  EazOi,  • 
The  wasting  pain,  the  sadden  agony, 
Famine,  and  War,  and  Feettlenoe,  and  all  ^ 
The  terrors  that  have  darkened  xonnd  my  name- 
Theme  are  the  {dagnee  of  life— they  are  not  mine; 


Tex  while  I  tarry,  Tanlsh  when  I  oome, 
Instantly  melting  into  porfeot  peaee. 
As  tJt  His  word,  whose  Kastor^piitt  1  am. 
The  ttonUed  waters  slept  on  Oalilee. 

When  I  withdraw  the  vail  which  hides  mybe% 
So  melt  I,  with  a  look,  the  IrM  bonds 
Of  the  BOnl's  Jailer,  hard  Hortallty. 
Oently-so  gently-like  a  tired  ohild. 
Will  I  enfold  thee;  bat  tho<:  eanst  not  look 
Upon  my  taoe,  and  stay.  In  the  baey  haunts 
Of  human  lite— in  the  temple  and  the  street. 
And  when  the  blood  rans  tallest  in  the  TOinii'- 
Unseen,  undreamed  of,  I  am  often  by. 
Divided  from  the  giant  in  his  strength 
But  by  the  thickness  ot  this  mis^  vail. 

Tender  I  am,  not  wnel;  when  I  take 

The  shape  moet  hard  to  hnman  eyes,  and  (Aaak 

The  little  baby-blossom  yet  unblown, 

'Tlfl  but  to  graft  It  on  a  kindlier  stem. 

And  leaping  o'er  the  perilous  years  of  growth 

Unswept  of  Borrow,  and  unscathed  ol  wrongs 

Clothe  it  at  onoe  with  rioh  matorl^. 

Tls  I  that  glre  a  sonl  to  Memory; 

For  round  the  folUes  of  the  bad  I  throw 

The  mantle  ol  a  kind  torgetfidness; 

While,  eanottlzed  in  dear  Lore's  ealendar, 

I  sanctity  the  good  tor  evermore. 

IClsoall  me  not:  my  generoas  fullness  lends 

Home  to  the  homeless;  to  the  trludless,  friends; 

To  the  starred  babe,  the  mother's  tender  breast; 

Wealth  to  the  poor,  and  to  tbm  restless— Best 


"ONLY." 
B¥  TBM  Bnr.  Ohabub  ¥.  Dbdo,  LU>, 
iThtri  Artiel*,)* 

The  Gospel  teeobea  not  only  lore  to  God,  bat  also  love 
to  man,  bo  that  he  whose  "  oonrersation  beoometh  the 
Gospel "  lirea  in  love  with  his  feUow-man. 

The  difference  between  the  inotilcations  of  the  Gospel 
upon  this  sabjeot  and  those  of  all  other  religiona  and  all 
other  philosophies  is  this :  that  they  endeavor  to  awake 
that  love  presenting  man  to  his  fellow-man,  either  in 
his  own  nature,  or  in  hta  rdation  to  his  fdlow-man ; 
whereas  Ohrietianitj  tesidiei  me  to  h>ve  my  felknr-mant 
neither  tm  what  he  is  in  himself,  nor  wliat  ho  is  to  me^ 
bnt  /or  nkat  ieUto  Qod.  Outside  of  Christianity  we  are 
taught  that  we  are  to  love  a  man  because  be  is  a  man*  the 
simple  fact  of  the  segr^ation  of  his  speoiee  from  every 
other  speoiee  being,  according  to  this  philosophy,  a  snffi- 
oient  groond  of  affection.  That  is  generally  enppoeed  to 
be  the  meui&tg    Teronoe'e  f amons  line : 

"Homo  Mtm:  ftutnant  ntfltt  a  me  aHemm  putoJ' 

The  utter  fatitily  of  any  audi  sentiment  to  inodace  any 
practical  benefit  to  human  character  and  to  the  human 
raee  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Toy  orowds  who  ap- 
plauded this  Bidendid  Una  eooM  gloat  upon  the  gladiatw- 
ial  flhow,  and  torn  down  the  tiinmb  for  the  destmoticm  of 
a  wtetob  who  had  fallen  in  the  arena. 

The  other  ground  of  love  fw  our  fellow-men  is  in  their 
relations  to  onrselres,  or  in  their  characters.  Thus,  the 
ties  of  oonsangoinity,  the  relations  instituted  by  marriage, 
the  friendships  occasioned  by  affinities,  the  advances  made 
to  us  by  those  who  know  how  to  please  us,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  tm  the  other,  sweet,  charmine^  admirable  dhar- 
aoterisUcs  in  onr  fdlow-men. 

*  Bead  Phillpplans  L,  before  reading  this  artMe. 


The  objection  to  thia  gronnd  ia  its  exceeding  namnF 
neea.  Any  one  man's  known  fcinspeople  and  reladoH 
must  be  very  few  as  compared  with  the  popnlation  of  As 
whole  gIob&  If  he  is  to  love  only  thoee  who  love  bin 
the  exercise  of  his  affections  are  on  the  small  spioes  of 
selfishness,  and  not  in  the  large  fields  of  philanthropy. 

The  Gospel  teaches  as  that  God  lores  every  man, » 
gardless  of  onr  hnman  distincUona  of  saint  and  sinner.  In 
His  sight  all  men  are  sinners,  and  by  His  infhute  heart  sQ 
theae  nnnera  are  loved.  A  Ohristian'a  life  mnit  be  a  life 
animated  by  that  belief  and  atirred  hj  that  aentimsBi 
The  man  may  not  be  sweet,  nor  oharming;  nor  adminUe; 
the  woman  may  be  ugly  and  hateful ;  bat  the  CSuisttn  k 
always  to  remember  that  howerer  earthly  and  sensual  sod 
devilish  any  man  or  woman  may  become,  that  man,  that 
woitaan,  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  God.  So,  if  thia  pieoept 
be  obeyed,  a  Obristian  man  will  have  his  whole  life  shaped 
by  the  spirit  of  love  for  God  and  lore  for  man. 

In  the  next  place,  thia  love  is  to  aboand  in  knowledge 
and  in  all  judgment  (Philippians  L  9). 

It  is  a  mistake  that  ignoranoe  is  the  mother  of  derotkib 
The  wovd  translated  "jadgment"  in  thia  passage  signiAai 
"aensek**  A  Ohriatian  man  ia  bound  to  order hiilibw 
that  he  shall  be  perpetually  ealtivattng  every  eease  lad 
every  power  of  perception.  Ohristiani^  did  not  oome  to 
lock  the  oaskets  of  knowledge  ;  Ohzistianity  did  not  oonie 
to  retard  the  progress  of  science  Ohristiani^  came  to 
stir  every  man  in  erery  part  of  hia  inner  and  outer  oon- 
stltution  to  a  better  derelopment  No  man  has  a  right  to 
say  that  his  religious  datiea  so  ei^[age  him  aa  that  be  hu 
no  time  to  devote  to  the  cnltirati<m  of  his  inteOeot  B  ii 
a  most  sad  and  hnrtfnl  mistake  in  ai^  Christian  to  pan 
throuj^  life  without  oontinnal  inerease  ot  intsUertnl 
power,  and  without  continual  aooeeeions  to  tte  riehai  of 
his  intelleotnal  furniture.  Ha  most  know,  and  know  aon 
— m<«e  of  Godi  more  of  Uan,  mora  of  Natoze ;  and  tb» 
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iugw  hit  ftoqiuintenoe  beoomeB  with  all  the  soieiioeB  and 
all  the  trts,  that  acqnaintanoe  being  prompted  by  his  love 
for  God  and  for  his  lellow-man,  the  more  deront  and  the 
Bore  pbilanthropio  will  that  man  become. 

It  is  possible  to  develop  the  intelleot,  and  it  is  possible 
to  aoqaire  leenung,  for  sinister  or  lor  selfish  ends,  bat 
thit  is  not  Christian.  Saoh  a  coarse  would  not  be  cbar- 
setaristic  of  a  Ohiistian  stndent  The  beginning  of  his 
ptnmits  of  knowledgtt  and  of  his  effiiwtB  at  inteUeotnal 
deT«lopment  must  be  in  law.  The  end  for  whkAi  all  tills 
taiining  is  made,  and  all  this  lesmlng  aoqnired  must  be 
lore  for  Ood  and  lore  for  man.  He  is  to  study  all  the 
questions  soggested  to  him  by  the  existenoe  of  God,  by 
die  existenoe  of  man,  by  the  existence  of  nature,  and  by  the 
nlstions  which  exist  between  nature,  man  and  Glod. 

The  great  end  of  all  this  onltiTation  of  the  nnderatand- 
ing  and  of  the  taste  is,  aooturding  to  the  Apostle,  to  the 
tad  that  we  *'  maj  ap^ve  things  that  are  exoelleokt,"  to  the 
sad  that  we  nu^  "tiy  the  things  wbidi  an  diffiarent" 
The  meaning  of  whieb  aeema  to  be^  thai  on  intdleots  may 
be  darifled,  that  va  nuty  be  able  to  peroeiTe  the  smallest 
liMnents  of  moxata  entering  into  any  qneetion,  to  deteot 
the  right  and  wrong  swiftly.  All  knowledge  which  does 
not  tend  to  this  end  is  abeolntely  worthless.  The  ethical 
ii  infinitely  more  important  than  the  inteUeetual.  The 
isUleetoal  exists  for  the  ethioaL  The  whole  reason  for 
the  eDsteooe  in  man  of  the  power  to  petoeiTe^  and  oom- 
fun,  and  reason  and  remember,  is  that  he  may  be  able  to 
dedde  ooneoUy  npon  questions  of  mcvality. 

A  Obristian  whose  life  is  aooh  as  that  all  mm  pamive, 
ss  be  himself  will,  npon  examinatiOD,  that  be  develops 
hia  intellect  and  aeqnirea  hia  learning  dmply  f  the  grati- 
lleation  of  his  vanity,  or  the  inorease  of  his  material  pro- 
pa^,  is  a  Ghristian  whoae  Ufa  ia  not  aaoh  "aa  beoomas 
tlM  Gospel  of  Ohrist" 


DEAN  STANLEY  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Axnos  pKHBHiw  Bumax,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  tiie  Order 
(tf  ttie  Bath,  late  Oanon  of  Christ  Chnrob,  Himorary  Ohap' 
UntothaPrlnoeotWale^  and  the  Very  Bevorend  Dean  of 
Waabmnater,  Ijondon,  died  <m  Jvij  18th,  at  his  rasidenoe 
in  London,  in  the  dxty-sixth  year  of  his  He  was  the 
•eoond  son  of  the  late  Edward  Stanley,  Bishop  of  "Sot- 
wioh,  a  brother  of  the  first  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderlj, 
Cfaediire,  England.  Dean  Stanley  was  bom  at  Alderly 
Park,  the  famfly  seat,  on  Deoember  13th,  1816.  His 
mother,  Oatherine,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Ber.  Oswald 
Leyoester,  rector  of  Stoke-npon>Treni  Thus,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  inherited  on  both  aides  his  clerioal  vocation. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  yeara  be  entered  the  Bnghj  School 
and  ramainad  there  five  yean.  During  tiiia  time  be  was 
a  favwife  atodent  and  enjoyed  the  eqpeoial  frimd^p  of 
Dr.  Arnold— a  faot  which  may,  withottt  doubt,  be  assumed 
to  have  had  close  connection  with  the  broadness  and  lib- 
cnlitf  of  his  tbonght  and  doctrines  as  a  Ohnrohman. 
later  in  life  he  manifested  his  love  for  his  famous  master 
in  a  "Life  of  Thonias  Arnold,"  breathing  in  every  chap- 
ter the  old  Rngby  spirit  of  protest  against  de^mtism,  and 
apathy  with  every  phase  of  prograas  and  evecy  nufve* 
meat  to  aid  and  elevate  mankind. 
.  In  1834,  having  von  a  abholarifaip  in  Belied  Collega^ 
Oxfnd,  yenng  Stanly  these  entexed  npon  a  oaner  that 
Imted  a  fitting  oontinnation  of  hia  brilliant  student-life 
at  Bngl^.  He  won,  in  1837,  the  Newdigate  prize  for  his 
English  poem,  '*  The  Gypsies,"  the  Ireland  soholarahip, 
gained  the  first  class  in  clasmcs,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
Untveni^  0(dlege.  Two  years  later  be  leoeived  the  Latin 
aasav  prise,  and  in  1840  the  English  essay  priie  and  theo- 


logical prizes.  After  his  graduation  in  1838  he  became  ton 
twelve  years  a  tutor  in  University  College.  On  taking 
iordors  in  the  Ohnroh  of  England  he  naturally  aflUiated 
himself  with  the  "Broad  Church  "  party,  although  the 
oppoaite  sentiment  prevailed  at  Oxford.  His  eodeaiaatioal 
views  were,  indeed,  viewed  with  anoh  disfavor  thwe  that 
when  his  name  was  presented,  in  1841^  as  a  oaodidate  for 
Select  Preadhw  to  .the  UniTOiaity,  a  apiiitad  canvass  waa 
made  againrt  him,  and  he  was  elected,  on  account,  in  great 
part,  of  his  personal  pt^ularity,  by  a  vote  of  849  to  287. 
In  1860  he  refused  the  Deaneiy  of  Carlisle,  tendered  to 
him  by  Lord  John  Bussell  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his 
father's  merits  as  a  liberal  bishop,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Oxford  University  Com- 
mission. His  first  ohurdi  pr^erment  oame  to  him  in 
1857,  when  he  waa  appointed  a  Canon  <rf  Canterbury,  and 
in  1858  became  Begins  Profeasw  of  Eodeaiastioal  Hutozy 
at  Oxford,  and  Oanon  of  Christ  CSrareh  College.  In  1872 
he  waa  a  aecond  time  ehoaen  Select  Freabhar  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  on  Ibnh  Slst,  1876,  he  waa  installed  Lord 
Baotoi  of  the  Univwai^  ot  Si  Andnw's,  which  bad  oon- 
terred  on  him  the  honorary  d^;ree  of  Doctor  of  Iaws  in 
the  year  1871. 

Meanwhile  the  energies  of  the  rising  Churchman  wen 
not  idle  in  other  directions.  Early  attracting  attention  na 
a  pulpit  orator,  he  waa  made,  in  1854,  chaplain  to  Prince 
Albert,  the  consort  of  Qneen  Yiotoria ;  in  1857  to  Dr. 
Tait,  Bisht^  of  London  ;  and  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  o( 
Wales  in  1862.  From  1851  to  1868  he  was  Canon  of  Can- 
terbniy  OathedzaL  Ha  declined  the  Arohbiahopric  of 
Dublin  in  1883,  and  on  January  9th,  1864,  was  made  Dean 
of  'Westminster,  a  poaiticm  iriiich  he  oconpied  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  lif^  hia  aasooiata  ther^  being,  for 
a  time,  the  late  Canon  Kingsley. 

The  work  which  first  made  Dean  Stanley's  name  familiar 
to  the  whole  English-reading  world  waa  his  admirable  and 
noble  **  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  published  in  1844.  His  in- 
dustry as  a  writer  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  earnest- 
ness. During  the  last  thirty  yean  of  hia  life  he  was 
incessantly  at  work  pnbliahii^  vdnme  after  volume  o( 
leotnze^  aermtms,  eaaays  on  snbjeota  of  eeeleajaatioal  his- 
tory, theolc^  and  eritioiam,  and  enrhdiing  the  leading 
magarinea  and  nviews  of  Qreat  Britsin  meanwhile  with 
his  oontribntiona  to  the  current  discussion  of  all  sn1> 
jects  which  oame  within  the  range  of  his  profession  and 
bis  studies.  Some  of  his  works,  as  for  example  his  "  His- 
torical Memorials  of  CanterbuTy,"  puMished  in  1854 ;  his 
"  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  published  in  1856  ;  his  *'  Historical 
Memorials  of  Weatminster  Abbey,"  published  in  1867 ;  his 
"Leotores  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
publiahad  in  1872 ;  and  his  "Christian  Institutloiis,"  pub- 
lished only  last  year,  belong  to  the  best  genial  literature 
of  onr  timea.  U  was  fnun  Arnold  at  Bngl^,  unquestion- 
ably, that  Arthur  Stanley  took  the  impulse  toward  liberal 
ity  and  toleration  in  matten  theological  which  was  the 
lesding  feature  of  his  character  aa  a  Ohorobman.  He 
might  have  said  of  himself  what  the  author  of  "Tom 
Brown  at  Bngby  "  telle  ns  of  his  hero,  that  he  carried 
away  from  the  teachings  of  Arnold  **  two  valuable  pos- 
seasions — a  strong  religions  faith  In  and  loyalty  to  Christ, 
and  open-mindedness."  **It  was  said  of  Arnold,"  writes 
tlx,  Hvghea,  "that  to  him  everything  was  an  open  quea* 
tion  evoy  meaning  of  hia  lif^  and  thongh  ha  never  made 
any  direct  effort  to  nnaetUa  any  <me  of  our  eonvictions 
that  I  can  remember,  we  went  ont  into  the  world  the  least 
hampered  intellectually  of  any  aehool  of  English  boys  in 
that  time.  To  this  day  I  am  always  ready  to  change  an 
old  opinion  the  momoit  I  can  get  a  better  one ;  and  so,  I 
think,  it  haa  been  with  many  of  my  did  aohoolfellowit 
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thongh  we  beliered  onnelTea  to  be  «  thoroogh  trae-blne 
MbooV  In  that  admizable  and  afTeotioBAte  **Life  "  of 
his  mMter  whiob  flnt  rereftledtothe  woridhisownlitmiy 
aUUtiet,  Dean  Stanley  has  shown  that  he  was  not  onl^ 
Arnold's  farorite  papU,  bat  bis  tmsted  and  trnstworthy 
friflod.  JS  Amidd's  inflnenoe  want  fmr  mnah  in  shaping 
the  obanotor  of  the  pnpil,  Arnold  freqnentlj  resorted  to 
Stanley  for  advioe,  and  that  not  alone  in  Utoaiy  matteza. 


agitation  his  name  pales  and  is  lost  in  tberadiaBaa ol  fluw 
of  the  elder  Fronde,  of  Newman  and  Keble^  of  Ifanniag 
and  of  Pnsej.  Stanley  and  Tatt.  the  present  Anhlriihop 
of  Oanterbniy,  were  two  of  *<  the  fonr  tatus  who  eniazed 
their  official  protest  against  tiie  thetdogy  of  Posey  and 
Newman.  One  saying  and  one  aneodoto  of  this  pedod 
will  mreal  the  man.  Whan  asked  why  then  van  no  Gen- 
tlemen Oomnunen  at  UnirerBity  College,  he  uuwand. 


The  "life  of  Arnold"  was  a  most  fmitfnl  book  in  this 
oonntry  as  well  as  in  England,  exerting  an  infloenoe  not 
yet  e^iansted  npon  the  teaohing  dass  as  well  as  npon 
yonng  stadents  of  theology  and  upoa  ministers  in  aotife 
life. 

At  Oxford,  Arthnr  Stanly's  oaieer  as  a  stodent^  as  we 
hsTe  said,  was  notaUy  brilliant.  He  was  not  leas  snooess- 
fnl  as  a  teacher,  thongh  as  we  look  baok  on  the  exciting 
history  of  that  tune  of  tiieologioal  awakening  and  religious 


uMiioir,  M»       18n,  Itn. 


"  Beoaose  all  my  commoneis  are  gentlemen."  When  odm 

an  nndergradnata  went  to  him  to  beg  to  be  exonaed  hna 

lecture  next  morning  he  asked : 
"What  for  ?" 
"I  cannot  tell  you,  sir." 
**  Then,  of  conzse^  I  oan't  give  yon  lesTab" 
"Thank  yon,  sir ;  I  was  afraid  yon  wonldn'L'' 
At  Innoh-lime  the  "undergrad."  noeiTad  word  ttiatbb 

leave  had  been  granted.  Hewentatonoetohistafpi^rooM. 
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"^Mttk  7011,  lir;  bnt  it  ia 
«bI7  right  to  aaj  that  I  putica- 
Infy  muted  to  attend  the  meet 
at  EtauUej  Woods  to- morro-w 
Boning,  bnt  I  ooold  not  giro 
tbit  u  mj  XQMon." 

"Oertainly  not ;  I  find  I  ms 
ligbt  in  mj  oonjeotore ;  take 
joar  leave  and  weloome." 

It  waa  as  an  aathor  that  Dean 
Stanlejr  flzat  attracted  general 
attaotiott  oataide  of  UniTenitj 
aide^  ihongli  he  waa  a  man 
narked  for  promotion  at  an 
etrij  stage  of  his  career.  In 
1860  he  declined  the  Deanery  of 
OarlialSk  tendered  hj  Lord  John 
BmwM,  and  a  year  later  he  ac- 
eqited  a  eanonrj  at  Canterbury. 
Hii  raaidenoe  there  vaa  marked 
bfMTeval  brilliant  literary  works 
—the  Tolnme  im  the  Epistiea  to 
the  Offfinthiaiie,  which  does  not 
Ul  one  whit  below  the  high  level 
of  hii  other  hiatozioal  booka  ;  his 
fiiarming  tamj  on  the  Cathedral 
ud  the  antiqnitiea  of  Canter' 
bmy,  which  in  grace  and  inter- 
«t  is  only  exceeded  by  hia  later 
▼oA  on  Westminster;  and  his 
boi^  on  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
Betiming  to  Oxford,  he  marked 
fail  BegioB  inrofesaonhip  by  the 
delireiy  of  the  lectures  on  the 
£t>tam  Church  sabeequenUy 
gmn  to  the  outer  world  in  book 
form;  leotnraa  which,  without 
intniding  to  be  an  ezhaustiTe 
Iiirtory,  set  forth  -rividly  all  the 
flritioid  epochs  in  the  annals  of 
the  Oriental  Ghuroh,  at  onoe  at- 
tneting  the  general  reader  and 
stimulating  the  special  student 
ffii  seoond  Tisit  to  the  East, 
made  in  company  with  the 
Ftinoe  of  Wales  in  1862,  though 
it  did  not  produoe  another 
"Binai  and  Palestine,"  eroked 
SB  ezodlent  aeries  of  sermons, 
followed  by  that  masterly  '*  ffio- 
tory  of  the  Jewiah  Church." 
i^tieh  for  eleamesB  and  oopiona- 
^m,  judicial  oalmneas,  wealth  of 
nading,  aptness  of  iUnstration 
•ad  eloquence  of  style,  may  be 
compared  favorably  with  any 
hiitorieal  work  of  the  century. 

It  was  with  Arthur  Stanley's 
tppointment  to  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster,  howeTor,  that  he 
h*gan  to  come  clearly  into  Tiew 
and  assumed  a  foremost  place 
in  the  Broad  Church  ranks  with 
BohartKm  and  Manrioe.  It  ia 
no  sseret  thst  instead  of  sno- 
«»amg  Dean  Tronoh  at  West- 
minster he  might  have  gone  in 
hia  stead  to  the  arohiepiaoopal 
«hair  of  Dublin,  vacated  by  the 
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death  of  Whately.  But  he  declined  the  arobbishoprio,  as  he 
declined  the  biahoprios  of  Oxford,  Dorham  and  London. 
Nolo  episoopari  was  no  idle  form  of  vords  with  htm.  Apart 
from  the  hiatorictd  assooiations  oonneoted  with  "  the  great 
Abbey,"  the  deanery  had  for  him  ihe  special  attraction  of 
absolute  independence,  an  independence  vhioh  he  oonspieo- 
oasly  asserted  when  Arehl^op  Tait  gave  the  Aiohbishop 
of  York  permiasion  to  consecrate  the  Bishop  of  Dorhaim  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  designating 'Weatminsto:  Ab- 
bey. Thereupon  the  Dean,  leading  his  chapter,  made  pro- 
clamation, to  avoid  any  misoonception  and  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  an  awkward  precedent,  that  "we  do  not 
intend  to  acknowledge  any  juriadiotion  or  aathority  of  the 
liord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  over  us,  the  said  Dean 
and  Chapter  or  onr  collegiate  chnrofa,  ....  and  we  have 
granted  the  nse  of  our  said  collegiate  cbnroh  in  pnrsnance 
of  the  mandate  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen."  So  broad  a 
Oharchmau  was  he^  carrying  into  his  tcderanoe  much  of 
the  aggressiveness  and  ooorage  which  more  frequently 
aocompanied  narrowness  and  bittemess,  that  he  often 
offended  his  straiter  brethren  and  was  held  to  err  on  the 
side  of  hospitality  to  dissenters.  Taking  the  ground  ^hat 
the  EBtabliahment  could  not  be  too  national,  and  that  the 
agreement  between  Christians  of  varying  sects  was  of 
more  importirfeoe  than  the  difference,  he  almoet  justified 
the  remark  that  he  was  a  "secnlar  saint,"  and  not  quite 
out  of  hand-dhaking  range  with  Benan.  December  28tb, 
1866,  he  oelebraied  the  eight  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1867,  at  tile  as- 
sembling of  the  Fan- Anglican  Synod,  he  declined  to  grant 
the  use  of  the  Abliey  for  the  Synod,  though  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  members  might  see  their  way  to  attending 
at  the  Abbey  to  promote  some  special  object  in  connection 
with  home  or  foreign  missions  of  unquestioned  im- 
portance, or  for  the  promotion  of  brotherly  good-will  and 
mutual  edification.  For  Americans  Arthur  Stanley  always 
had  a  special  predilection.  Many  bishops  from  the  United 
States  were  invited  by  him  to  preach  in  the  Abbey,  and  it 
wta  in  his  time  that  a  oolored  |»reaoher  first  ooonpied  the 
pulpit  of  that  veneraUe  minster.  He  allowed  Max  Mai- 
ler and  several  Presbyterian  diTinee  to  lecture  there ;  and 
when,  February  17tb,  1871,  in  the  lower  Honse  of  Oonvo- 
cation  he  defended  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  "  West- 
minster Oommonion,"  and  declared  that  nothing  should 
prevent  him  from  acting  on  the  principle  upon  which  he 
had  acted  when  he  was  the  celebrant  in  Henry  VIL's 
chapel,  he  qnoted  the  words  of  American  bishops  as  to 
the  true  catholicity  of  the  English  Church.  It  is  only  a 
little  while  since  the  Dean  was  present  at  the  induction  of 
the  late  Dr.  Cnmminge'a  suooeasor  in  the  Scotch  Ohnrdi, 
Oovent  Garden.  No  Methodist  was  »  more  eameet  and 
dncere  admirer  and  enlogfat  <rf  Iha  two  Wedeiys,  and 
almost  his  last  literary  work  was  a  discriminating  review 
of  the  hymns  of  the  gifted  brothers  who  founded  the 
great  dissenting  English  sect  In  his  wide  human  sympfr> 
thy  John  Buiiyan  found  an  honored  plaoe,  and  when, 
June  10th,  1874,  the  &mou8  Baptist's  statue  was  unvailed 
at  Bedford — '*  in  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a  den  " — 
the  s^mon  in  his  honor  was  preaohed  by  the  Dean. 
Schools  and  associationB  of  workingmen  found  in  Dean 
Stanley  the  most  patient  and  courteous  as  well  as  the  most 
doqaent  and  aoeompUsbed  of  guides  throngh  the  ohapte^ 
house  and  the  Abbey ;  and  it  is  only  two  years  since  he 
was  the  oiomme  of  a  large  party  of  young  Catholics,  to 
whme  society  he  gave  the  privileges  of  a  private  view  and 
his  own  company. 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  all,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
selection  of  preachers  for  Oxford  in  1873,  Dean  Goulboom 
■hould  have  entered  bis  proteat  against  choosing  Dean 


Stanley  for  throwing  "the  whole  weight  of  his  high  diar* 
acter,  his  brilliant  abilities  and  his  eminent  position"  into 
the  support  of  a  "school  which  seeks  to  eliminate  from 
Christianity  both  its  supernatural  and  its  doctrinal  els* 
ment,"  and  that  when  this  protest  failed  of  its  object  Dz. 
Goolbonm  should  have  resigned  his  own  preacher* 
ship  inth  the  remark :  '*  The  line  must  be  drawn  sone- 
where^  but  my  oomplaint  against  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
is  that  he  seems  to  draw  it  nowfaera"  This  oomplaint 
Dean  Stanley  undoubtedly  regarded  as  the  highest  oom- 
pliment  that  conld  have  been  paid  him,  particularly  as  it 
was  accompanied  by  this  striking  declaration  :  "  Our  con- 
victions as  to  truth  and  right  differ  very  widely,  but  I  em 
sincerely  say  that  I  wish  I  were  habitually  as  true  to  mj 
convictions  ss  I  well  know  yon  have  always  been  to  joon." 
The  Abbey,  as  a  great  histraical  monument  gained  im- 
mensely with  the  English  people  in  interest  and  atttaotbe- 
neas  under  Dean  Stanly,  The  work  of  oleaning  and 
restoring  was  prosecuted  not  onty  wi&  generona  ardoi^ 
but  with  judgment  and  taste,  and  snpplemmted  hy  the 
abolition  of  the  droning  old  vergers  who  with  tiuir  sing- 
song and  their  sixpences  had  vexed  so  many  generations 
of  visitors.  He  multiplied  the  number  of  ohoral  sOTiees 
and  ga:ve  them  a  more  distinctly  musical  character.  Thii 
was  an  act  of  positive  heroism,  since  he  was  not  only  in- 
different to  the  sound  of  music,  like  Louis  XTIIL,  but 
positively  snffered  from]  it  An  did  IJondon  story  credits 
him  with  saying  of  Jenny  lind  that  she  ms  ohwming  in 
spite  of  her  mania  for  mnsia 

The  character  of  Dean  Stanley  as  a  thinkw  and  write 
has  been  sketched  as  follows  Mr.  J.  O.  Bogers,  of  Stag- 
land,  in  hia  "Anglican  Church  FortroitB 

"It Is bard^ possible  to  eonmiendtoo  highly  ttwohaEaete of 
the  num.  It  la  not  on^  that  he  Is  amlsUe,  for  Dksny  nen  sn 
that;  but  to.  him  there  Is  a  tare  eomblnatiott  of  strength  and 
beaufy.  A  man  whose  thoughts  are  alwaTS  Oioughta  of  peses ; 

who  regants  the  region  of  controversy  as  a  low-lflng  valley,  nsr 
wrapped  In  cloud  and  mist,  wMoh  an  earnest  OhristianiriUds* 
sire  to  avoid.  He  has  the  boldness  of  a  Uon  in  the  vindioaUoo  of 
bis  opinions,  even  though  he  is  gentle  as  a  Iamb  in  Us  oondaot  to 
the  champions  of  error.  It  Is  not  easy,  it  seems  almost  lmpo»- 
sible,  to  ruffle  Ms  temper,  or  to  narrow  the  flow  of  that  expansin 
oharity  which  marks  ah  his  judgments  of  men  and  their  opEoIou; 
indeed,  the  tenderness  he  shows  to  great  evUs  or  errors  at  tlmas 
becomes  almost  provoking.  Yet  he  never  hesitates  In  ths  vttar 
anoe  of  his  own  strong  eonvIcUona.  nor  "itHtifca  from  the  suit 
oompromlslng  proceedings  If  he  estimates  them  rIgH  sad  Mm 
that  they  may  fairly  be  required  of  hlOL 

"  The  Dean  Is  a  proUflo  author,  bat  his  hand  loses  nothing  of 
Its  ounnlng  by  oonstant  exercise.  His  style  Is  alw^  ehsmiliift 
and  he  seldom  touches  a  subject  wlthont  prea anting  tt  In  sosm 
new  light  and  adorning  It  with  fresh  beauty.  In  hla  noUs  ostli- 
olle  spirit  he  Is  specially  fond  of  doing  honor  to  departed  worthies 
whose  creed  and  eooleslaatloal  ossoelatlons  were  dUTersot  tron 
hIa  own.  Thus,  at  Bedford  he  pronounced  a  magnlOoent  enlOKT 
on  John  Bnnyan;  at  Elddermlnster  one  not  less  striking  oa 
Blchszd  Baxter;  and  stUl  mors  raeently  he  came  out  of  tits  soil- 
tnde  into  which  his  heavy  sorrow  hss  plunged  him  to  speak  «t 
the  grest  work  of  Jtdm  and  Oharlss  Wesley." 

Dean  Stanley's  personal  activities  were  by  no  means  coo* 
fined  to  his  native  country.  In  1852-63  he  made  sn  ex- 
tensive tour  in  the  East,  visiting  Egypl^  Arabia  and 
Falestine,  and  gathering  there  materials  for  his  w«k  on 
those  oountries.  In  1862  he  again  visited  the  Saai  in 
oompony  with  Uie  Prince  of  Walaa.  lit  1878  he  visited 
this  oountry  in  search  of  heslth  and  rest^  and  was  gtsstsd 
everywhere  not  only  with  the  respect  his  genius  odd- 
manded,  but  with  warm  personal  friendship.  During  his 
stay  in  America  he  addressed  the  students  of  the  Unka 
The(^<^ical  Seminary  in  New  Tork  City,  and  preached  at 
Trinity  and  Gnioe  Ohnrohaei   He  also  met  a  nomb«  d 
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prominent  Baptiat  preaohera,  and  was  given  receptions  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  clergj  and  the  Century  Club. 

At  the  Century  Club  reception,  in  response  to  an  address 
of  welcome  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Adams,  Dean  Stanly  spoke  in 
put  as  follows  on  his  parstmid  imiwesBums  of  : 

**  There  are  two  Improeslons  whloh  are  Bzed  apon  my  mlad  as 
to  the  iwHing  ehaiaotarlstlas  of  the  people  among  whom  X  have 
passed,  as  the  almauao  Informs  me,  bat  two  short  mouthB. 
Everything  seems  to  be  fermenting  and  growing,  and  yet  I  have 

been  no  further  West  than  Niagara.  Ab  1  stood  in  the  moonlight 
at  that  great  work  and  oeaseless  labor  of  nature  and  saw  It  tor  the 
first  time,  it  looked  to  me  like  the  Inoeesant  aotivi^  and  ttrelees, 
restless,  beating  whtrlpocd  of  life  and  ezlstanoe  here.  In  the  erer- 
laatlng  nunolt  ol  the  abyss  I  saw  the  nndying  posh  and  aotlTlty 
of  America.  In  the  mlst-olond  that  rose  iii  the  moonlight  I  saw 
Images  somewhere  of  Amerloan  destiny.  In  the  sUver  oolamn 
that  rose  silent  Into  the  night  I  saw  the  watohtol  power  that 
should  be  the  pillar  of  light  to  the  posterity  of  each  nation.  The 
other  Impression  I  ham  had  very  strongly  foroed  upon  me  Is  the 
erer-preaant  hopefulness  and  bn<vanay  of  the  people.  Beady 
aT«r  to  step  lonrard  and  try  a^ln  irtiat  had  been  abandoned  as 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  older  peoi^  of  Enrope,  they  work  night 
and  day  to  sapersede  tiiese  progreeBlons  by  new  devloes  and  new 
methods. 

"  This  wlU  probably.be  my  last  vleit  to  this  Western  World,  and 
I  Iiave  likened  It  to  Wordsworth's  Yarrow  unvislted,  Yarrow 
visited,  and  Yarrow  revisited.  The  third  stage  wonld  not  In  all 
probability  be  a  full  fruition,  bnt  it  it  was,  I  shoold  come  to  a  land 
of  kindly  homes,  where  I  bad  been  treated  as  the  best  and  with 
the  best.  But  even  were  it  never  to  be  my  pleasure  to  repeat 
this  visit,  I  can  recall  it  in  the  cordial  greetings  of  my  American 
friends  abroad.  I  have  a  fervent  hope  and  an  abiding  belief  that 
the  bond  which  fastens  America  to  the  mother-land  will  never  be 
broken,  bat  oontlnne  and  grow  even  stronger. 

"  Near  the  shorsB  of  Lake  Oeorge,  tlie  Iioch  Kstrlns  (tf  Amraloa, 
I  saw  an  oak  and  a  maple  so  Joined  that  they  seemed  like  one 
treoi  I  am  reminded  by  this  of  the  old  oak  of  En^^d,  with  Its 
gnarled  and  twisted  root,  and  the  'young  shoot  of  America,  with 
glorioos  promise  for  the  future.  Hay  the  union  of  the  two  trees 
on  one  root  be  always  typical  of  the  union  of  America  and  Eng- 
land 1" 

Dean  Stanley  ms  maniad  ia  1883  to  Lady  Angosia 
Brace,  danghter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  a  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  QneenYictoria.  Her  death  in  1876  was  the 
oooaaion  of  extraordinary  manifestations  of  regard  iot  her 
memory  and  sympathy  with  hear  bereaved  hnsbaod  both 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

Dean  Stanley  was  a  &vorite  at  Ooart,  and  was  always 
ready  to  tnring  about  an  informal  interview  when  the 
Queen  wished  to  meet  a  person  of  literary  distinction.  It 
was  in  thai  w^  that  she  met  Thomas  Carlyle  at  the  Dean's 
reeidenoe,  when  the  itordy  lUstotian  amazed  the  oonrtiera 
by  violating  royal  ^iqnette  ao  tax  u  to  inqnize  few  the 
Qnem's  health  and  adc  ber  to  ait  down.  "Wlien  the  m<mn- 
ment  to  the  late  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  proposed. 
Dean  Stanley  offered  a  site  for  the  memorial  in  West* 
minster  Abbey.  The  Dean  withstood  bravely  the  foolish 
outcry  which  this  act  oatised,  bat  when  the  House  of 
Oommons  declared  its  disapproval  he  promptly  bowed  to 
its  decision.  One  of  his  last  draioal  aots  was  to  defend 
fiia  zevised  edition  ot  the  New  Teatament. 


The  Presbyterian  ^Usembly  at  Asbury  Parl^  N.  J. 

Fob  a  number  of  yean  past  representative  men  in  the 
^esbyterian  Ohurch  have  been  considering  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  a  vast  assembly  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  ohnrohes  are  closed  and  the  pastors  absent  on 
Tscation,  and  at  a  plaoe  that  would  be  attraetiTe  and  acces- 
sible to  alL  The  project  has  been  put  into  praotioal  form 
this  aaaaon,  and  the  Seaside  Sabbath-sohotd  AasamUy,  for 
eanferenoa  and  mntoal  ediJleationt  which  was  opened  at 
Aabnzy  Fwrk,  N.  J.,  on  Tneeday,  Angnst  2d,  nndar  the 


auspices  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  and  closed  on  the 
12th  instant,  is  the  first  important  effort  ol  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  this  direction.  Educational  Hall,  on 
the  oomer  of  Second  and  Grand  Avenues,  the  Presby- 
terian Ohuroh  diteotly  opposite,  the  Fresbyterian  Taber- 
nacle cm  the  oorner  of  Second  Avanoe  and  Bergh  Street; 
and  a  monster  pavilion  on  the  beaob,  were  in  ttirn  used 
for  the  servioee.  Daring  the  assembly,  daily  diBcuBsion 
was  had,  and  prayers  invoked  on  specified  topics,  in- 
oluding  Ohristian  literature.  Sabbath-school  missions, 
science  and  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  revivals,  foreign 
missions  and  home  missions,  besides  which  there  were 
a  Temperance  Day  and  a  Children's  Day. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  both  of  the  olei^  and 
lai^.  While  questions  of  exceeding  great  mom«it  to  the 
Ghnrcb  wwa  discussed,  the  exeEoisea  ware  agreeably  in- 
terspersed with  illnstrated  leotares  on  popular  astronomi- 
cal topics,  Japan,  Oriental  lif^  the  nqe  of  the  microscope, 
the  Dark  Continent,  etc.,  besides  entwtaining  "chalk 
talks"  on  live  and  appropriate  subjects,  and  displays  of 
stereoptioon  views  for  the  children,  and  concerts  and 
other  vocal  exercises. 

On  Sunday,  Aagnst  Tth,  the  theme  for  the  day  was 
revivals.  Prayer  was  led  by  Bev.  William  Harris,  and  a 
general  meeting  for  prayer  and  conference  on  the  iheme 
was  held  in  the  Ibbemacle,  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Ber.  Dr.  Heztiok  Johnson.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  a 
Sabbaih-Bohool  assembly  in  the  Tabernade^  a  wraaen's 
meeting  in  the  chnroh,  and  later  a  yoong  mai*B  meeting 
in  the  Tabernaole.  Li  the  evening  a  very  largely  attended 
serrioe  of  praise  waa  held  in  the  Ooean  Fftvilitm  on  the 
beach,  led  bj  FrotessoT  a  a  Case. 


XOTBXB  AHD  OEII.J).  (DAJT A  AJTB  FBBSBVQ. 

(nwH  Simmida.) 

Closxd  la  the  fine-wrought  sheet. 
She  felt  the  rising  wind  the  waters  move. 
Then,  by  new  fear  possessed. 
With  action  wild 

And  ohedu  bedewed,  she  etretohed  her  arms  <^  love 

Toward  Perseus:  "0  my  child. 

What  sorrow  wrings  my  breaatl 

"Whilst  thou  art  sunk  so  deep 

In  infancy's  calm  slesp; 

Launched  in  this  Joyless  ark, 

Bronze-lastened,  glimmering  dsrk, 

Tet,  pillowed  on  thy  tangled  hair, 

Tbou  slomber'st,  nor  doet  oare 

For  billows  past  thee  bounding 

Kor  breezes  shrilly  sounding, 

Laid  in  thy  mantle  red,  swset  face,  how  lalrl 

Ahl  bat  U  Fear 

Had  aught  of  tear  for  Uucv 

Tbim  even  to  me 

Wonldst  turn-  thy  tender  eu. 

But  now  I  bid  thee  rest,  my  bsbe;  sleep  stOlI 

Best,  O  thou  sea  I  Best,  rest,  unbounded  Ul  I 

Zens,  Father,  some  relief,  some  change  from  Theel 

Am  I  too  bold  ?  For  Sis  sake,  pardon  mel 


OUR  POLL 

Tbsbi  was  a  parrot  well  known  to  onr  family  (saye 
Wood,  the  natoralist)  which  was  able  to  speak  in  two 
Isnguages,  and  when  addressed,  always  replied  in  the  lao* 
gu^e  used  by  her  interlocutor,  speaking  English  oc 
Portuguese  as  tiie  case  might  be. 

I  never  yet  met  with  any  owners  of  pet  talking-parrots 
iriio  had  not  oome  to  the  oonclnsion  that  the  hitda  not 
only  imitate  human  language  bnt  Vba^  they  understand 
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on  rott. 


the  Bignifieation  of  the  voids  vhich  they  ntter,  and  nae 
them  aoeordingly.  I  personally  knev  two  panota  who. 
if  the  servant  neglected  to  feed  tbem  at  the  proper  honr 
of  the  morning,  would  call  her  by  name  and  shont  londly 
for  breakfast  There  was  another  parrot,  a  green  one, 
whom  I  did  not  know  in  life,  baring  only  seen  her  pre-. 


served  akin  in  a  glass  case.  She  was  a  great  favofite  wiA 
the  family,  being  allowed  to  go  at  lai^  over  the  bom 
and  in  consequence  was  brought  into  much  doasr  relatioB- 
sbip  with  human  beings  then  is  generally  the  case  witti 
bird& 

None  of  the  family  had  the  slightest  doubt  that  P0II7 
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qtdto  w  well  aoquainted  viUi  the  meaning  of  the 
midi  whioh  ihe  spoke  u  any  (me  oonld  faaTe  been.  Some- 
liBMbelbie  bar  laeding-time  she  would  oall  ont^  "  Oook  I 
«ook  1 1  vant  potata"  She  knew  what  potato  was  ae  wall 
aa  tkeoook  did.  and  it  ai^thing  elae  waa  pot  in  the  pan, 
aha  WDdld  take  thsTCnel  in  her  beak,  throw  ont  aU  the 
eoni«atB  and  then  mj^  '*  Wod*I  have  it— torn  it  mt  I** 

Now,  she  had  Dorer  been  tanght  either  the  deed  or  the 
wmdi.  In  all  probabolitj  the  had  notieed  one  of  the 
aerranta  nee  thoee  words  when  throwing  vmvj  aomething 
whieh  abe  didifced,  and  had  imitated  her  both  in  wwd 
and  geatnra  On  another  oooasion,  one  xA  the  ohildren, 
who  was  then  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  had  been 
rsading  abont  a  mode  of  aeoret  writing  hj  means  of  lemon- 
jme^  and  waa  fired  with  a  deaira  to  tiy  the  e^teriment  for 
hsnak  There  did  not  happen  to  be  a  lemon  in  the  honse, 
so  she  thought  that  she  would  try  what  vinegar  would  do.* 

Hie  only  way  to  get  at  the  vinegar  was  by  intercepting 
the  emrts  as  Ui^  were  brought  out  from  her  parents'  din- 
ner. So  she  plaoed  herself  in  readiness  in  the  kitchen, 
took  the  vinegar,  and  was  pouring  it  into  a  spoon,  whm 
she  waa  intemipted  by  the  parrot  who  called  out,  *'  Pll 
teQ  mother.  Tom  it  on^  turn  it  out,  turn  it  ont  I"  where- 
upon the  oonseienoe-strioken  ohUd  threw  away  the  omet  and 
spom  and  ran  off  to  the  nnxaery  aa  fast  as  die  oould.  She 
had  the  fnUest  beliaf  that  the  parrot  would  tell  her  mother. 


The  few  sonps  of  language  the  parrot  had  learned  on 
shipboard  were  oooaaionally  produced,  just  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  omitted.  On  one  occasion  the  remarks 
wem  so  singnlariy  inopportune  that  one  of  the  luaily  olEnad 
a  remoDstranoe,  saying,  "(^  FoUy,  Fdljl  who  oould 
have  taught  you  aneh  hmgnage  V  Wharmpon  Uw  Urd 
attmee  replied.  "Ton  didT  It  Is  imposrfU^  w  at  all 
events  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  the  bird 
should  not  ham  understood  the  language  of  its  interio- 
outor  as  well  as  hersdl 

Being  in  a  fiunOy  almost  entirely  eompoeed  of  girls. 
Folly  had  an  objection  to  the  (^tposite  sex^  espeeially  in 
the  form  of  boys.  On  one  memorable  oeoaricm,  aome 
boys  had  oome  on  a  Tisil^  and  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind  became  Tsry  nproagtons.  At  last  FoUy  oooid  mdore 
it  no  longer,  but  eaUed  to  one  of  the  daa(E^blsn  <rf  the 
house,  "Sarah  t  Bank  I  hen's  a  huUaballoa**  Parrots, 
by-thfrway,  have  a  emionB  predileotiott  for  the  naiM  of 
Sarah,  whioh  seems  especially  easy  for  them  to  pronounoa 

The  same  parrot  always  looked  out  for  the  preeenee  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  at  the  breakfast- table.  It  she 
did  not  come  down  before  the  meal  waa  begun,  Fblly 
would  begin  to  inqnire  after  her  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
"  Where's  dear  mother  ?  Is  not  dear  mother  w«U  T*  and 
so  on,  evidently  having  heard  and  nndentood  rimifaur 
comments  by  members  of  the  household. 
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lauoa  nn  Soiidat,  Oonmaa  3i>,  ISO. 

(Exodus  xzxv.  K-86). 

AxD  all  the  women  that  were  wise  hearted  did  spin  wKh 
ttslrhanda,  and  brought  that  whleh  the;  bad  spun,  boAof  Uue, 
and  ot  par|^  and  of  soarlet,  and  ol  fine  Unen. 

as.  And  all  the  women  whose  heart  stirred  them  ap  in  wisdom 
span  goats*  Aoir. 

27.  And  the  rulers  luraught  0071  stones,  and  etoDee  to  be  set, 
for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate } 

98,  And  Bploe,  and  oU  tor  the  ligh^  and  for  the  anolntiDg  oil, 
sad  lor  the  sweet  inoenssi 

S9l  The  ehfldren  ot  Israel  brou^  a  wUllog  <^foriog  unto  the 
Lord,  every  nan  and  woman,  whose  heart  made  them  willing  to 
bring  for  all  naaner  of  work,  whioh  the  Lead  had  commanded  to 
bo  made  br  the  hand  ot  Moasa. 

80.  And  Koees  said  unto  the  children  ot  laiael,  See,  the  Lord 
hstti  oslled  bj  name  Beaalesl  the  bob  M  Uri,  the  son  ot  Hur,  ot 
lbs  tribe  of  Judah; 

8t  And  he  hath  filled  him  with  Uie  aplrit  ot  Ood,  in  wisdom, 
lniinder8tandbig,and  In  knowledge,  snd  In  aU  maonsr  (tf  woifc- 
xfaaasUp; 

83.  And  to  devise  onrtous  woAs,  to  work  In  gold,  and  in  silver, 
aadhibiass. 

8&  And  in  ttM  onttfaig  ot  stones  to  set  (htm,  and  In  carving  of 
wood,  to  auke  ai^  manner  ot  ennolng  work. 

Si.  And  he  haOi  put  fai  hla  heart  that  he  may  tenob,  &o<A  he, 
■ad  Ahdiabk  the  son  ot  Ahlsamaoh,  ot  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Them  hath  he  flOed  with  wisdom  ot  heart,  to  work  all 
wansrotwoik,  ot  the  engmver,  and  ot  the  onnnfng  woi^man, 
met theembroMersr,  In  tdue.  and  hi  pnnd^  In  soarlet,  and  in 
ftae  Hneo,  and  ot  tiw  weaver,  asm  of  them  that  do  any  wwk,  and 
of  thoss  that  devise  cunning  woft. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-Cod  toveth  a  cheerful  giver.-ll.  Cor.  ix.  7. 
CENTRAL  TRUTH.-AII  ara  stawardt. 


HOm  BKAI)IV(M. 

HoHDAT.  .  . .  Contributions  Oidered  .  .  .  Ezod.  xzzv.  4-91. 
TuMDAT  . . .  Ihe  mse  Woman  ......  Kov.  xzzL  10-81. 

WimnsnaT  .  Balers'  OUts  I.  Obr.  "i*-  Ml 

Thttbsdat  .  .  Willing  OfliKfa«s  Aots  Iv.  81-S7. 

PnzDAT  ....  Christian  UbemUty  IX.  Oor.  fx.  1-1&. 

Satvbdat  .  .  CMve  Tour  labor  lUtL  zzv.  14-80. 

Sdmdat.  . , .  Ibe  WoAmen'BWorfc. . . .  Bxod.  zzxL  l-il. 

Nous  AND  Ahis. 

God  had  pardoned  the  grievous  idolatry  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  had  accepted  the  intflveesBlon  made  for  them 
by  Moeea,  and  now  Ha  directs  them  to  make  a  suitable ' 
place*  wherein  to  offer  their  oeremonial  worship  of  Him. 
They  were  still  in  the  plain  before  Mount  Sinai,  where^ 
in  fact,  they  were  destined  to  remain  many  years.  We 
notice  here  that  the  first  thing  commanded  of  the  Istaelites 
was  that  they  should  build  a  place  of  worship.  Wa  hear 
a  great  deal  nowadays  abont  worshiping  in  Nature's 
temides,  in  "temidea  not  made  with  hands;'*  and  snob 
expreswma ;  but  it  m^  be  taken  aa  a  fiut  that  Ibe  advo* 
catea  <tf  thia  aort  fd  worship  ar«  vary  little  given  to  won 
ship  at  alL  It  is  our  doty  to  worship  in  places  sst  apart 
for  such  purposes,  and  we  are  especially  instructed  to  build 
snob  places  for  worship,  places  whioh  shall  bo  especially 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty.  Next  we 
notice  that  the  Tabernacle  was  erected  and  furnished  by 
the  free  gifts  tA  tiie  Israelites,  and  here  we  learn  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  ocmtribate^  evaiy  one  of  us,  ctf  our  means  as 
Qod  hath  given  ui^  to  the  maintenance  and  spmad  ot  Jffis 
wordiip. 

There  are  three  eepedal  features  of  this  lesson,  from 
whioh  we  may  learn  important  tniths : 

1st.  Tktoferingio&aLardthoMUtftmae.  When  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  give  to  Uie  erection  and 
furnishing  of  the  Tabemade,  th^  did  it  at  oneei  Th^ 
did  not  wait  eaeh  one  lor  his  neighbor.  An  <dd  Laliai 
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proTorb  nyn,  givas  twke  vho  gins  quieUy,"  and  it 
ifl  Barely  a  true  proverb.  In  this  oaae  the  landitea  gare 
at  onoe  toward  tbe  great  object  of  a  pbtoe  vberein  to  oon- 
daot  their  oeremonial  won^p,  lor  all  religionB  haTe  a 
oaremonj  of  epme  kind  attaohed  to  worship. 

2d.  lie  {faring  to  the  Lord  ihovid  be  a  willing  qfferii^. 
'  The  twanfy-ninth  Terse  teUa  us  that  the  ahildren  of  Israel 
bnn^fht  a  toilling  offering  onto  the  Lord,  eveiy  man  and 
woman  whose  heart  made  them  willing  for  all  manner  of 
work.  St.  Faol  tells  oa  in  tiie  Golden  Text  ot  to-day's 
Jeasfm  Uut  "God  loreth  a  ohewfol  giTer."  A  gift 
gmdginglj  given  is  xobbed  of  its  mecrit  Howerer  nuub 
good  it  may  do  in  man's  estimatiMi,  in  God*s  sight  it  is 
as  nothing.  Too  frequently  those  who  give  to  works  of 
tAucritj  or  religion  in  tiiese  times  are  only  desirooB  of  seo- 
ing  their  names  in  a  oolmnn  of  giTers,  and  the  pablished 
amounts  grant  them  more  satisfaction  than  the  gift  itself. 
Uany  give  only  beoanse  others  have  given,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  be  considered  mean.  Many  others  give  in 
order  to  gratify  a  selfish  wish  to  eolipse  a  rival  Snob 
gifts  aze  not  reckoned  in  Ood'a  sight  The  poor  widow 
who  ^ve  two  mites  was  mtne  esteemed  than  those  who 
gave  ot  thor  abnndanoe.  What  we  give  to  the  Ixnrd  most 
be  given  with  a  fall,  gzatef ol  heart  for  His  meroiee. 

3d.  7K«  tkould  he  cf  what  vie  have.  Some  have 
money  and  give  that ;  others  have  no  money,  bat  talent— 
that  we  should  also  give.  There  is  no  one  so  deetitate 
but  can  give  something,  if  it  even  be  only  his  own  labor. 
It  is  a  doty  which  we  sin  in  not  performing,  to  give  some- 
tbing  to  the  Lord  and  the  Lcnrd's  work,  and  our  giving 
must  be  free  giving  in  ordw  to  be  aooeptable.  An  osten- 
tatious gift  to  win  glory  of  men  avails  naught  Whatso* 
era;  vb  do^  we  liunild  do  solely  for  the  fl^ovy  <tf  God. 


THE  TABERNACLE. 

IdMOM  MB  SOHDAT,  OOIOBBB  ton,  188L 
(ExodiuzLl-18). 

I.  AiTD  the  Lord  spake  unto  Hoses,  Baying, 

a.  On  the  first  da^  ot  the  first  month  shalt  tlioa  set  up  the 
tatwmaole  ot  the  teat  ot  Qie  eoogr^^oo. 

8.  And  Uiou  ahalt  put  tiierda  the  aA  ot  the  tssttmony,  and 
oovK  the  ark  with  the  vaU. 

4.  And  thou  sbslt  bring  hi  the  table,  and  set  In  order  the  things 
that  are  to  be  set  In  order  upon  It;  and  then  shalt  brtng  In  tUe 
candlestiok,  and  light  the  lamps  thureoL 

5.  And  thou  shalt  sot  the  altar  ot  gold  lor  the  inbense  before 
the  ark  of  Ute  tesUmooy,  and  put  the  hanging  ot  the  door  to  the 
tabernacle. 

6.  And  tbon  shalt  fiat  the  altar  ot  the  burnt  offering  before  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  tbe  tent  ol  the  oongregatlon. 

7.  And  thou  shalt  set  the  laver  between  the  teat  ot  the  oongre- 
gation  and  the  altar,  and  shalt  put  water  therehi. 

8.  And  tliou  shalt  set  up  the  eourt  round  abou^  and  hang  up 
the  hanging  at  the  eourt  gate. 

9.  And  thon  shalt  take  the  anolnthig  oH,  and  anoint  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  that  U  therein,  and  shalt  hallow  it.  and  all  the 
veeselB  thereof:  and  It  shall  be  holy. 

10.  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering,  and 
all  his  vessels,  and  sanotity  tbe  altai^:  and  it  shall  be  an  altar 
most  holy, 

II.  And  thon  shalt  anoint  the  laver  and  his  foot,  and  sanotity  It. 
13.  And  thon  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his  sMis  unto  the  door 

of  the  tabernacle  ot  the  congregation,  and  wash  th«n  with  water. 

18.  And  thon  Shalt  pat  upon  Aaron  the  ludy  garmuits,  and 
anoint  him,  and  sanctify  him:  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  In 
Uie  priests  ofiloe. 

11.  And  thon  shalt  bring  his  sons  and  clothe  them  with  coats; 

15.  And  thou  Shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst  anoint  their 
father,  that  tbey  mi^  minister  unto  me  In  the  priesf  s  office :  for 
their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlasting  priesthood  through- 
out their  generations. 

16.  Thos  did  Xosee:  aooordlng  to  all  that  the  Lord  oom< 
mended  him,  so  did  he. 


GOLDEN  TEXT.— Then  a  cloud  eovered  the  tent  of  tin 
congregationi  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabsr* 
naole.— Exodus  xf.  34. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-The  Lord  gives  aooets  to  hlmielf. 

HOUa  BXADZNOS. 


UoMDAT.  .  .  The  Ark  Exod.  xzxvii.  1-9. 

TuBSDAT  .  .  The  Oandlestlok  Exod.  xxxrlL  17-U. 

Wbdnbsdat.  The  Altar  of  laoense  £xod.  xxxvU.  35-39. 

TmncsDAT  .  The  Altar  ot  Bamt  Offering.  .  Exod.  xxxrilL  1-T. 

Tridat  .  .  .  The  lAVer  Exod.  xxx.  17-U. 

Saxdxdat.  .  The  Hangings   .  Exod.  zxzrllL 

Sdhux  . . .  The  Holy  Oarments  Exod.  zzzlx.  t4U 


NOZBS  AXD  Hm. 

The  duptars  between  this  lesson  and  the  last  give  ■ 
detailed  desoriptimt  of  the  making  of  the  Tabemaqle,  ill 

furniture  and  all  belonging  to  it  The  Book  of  Exodus, 
which,  as  we  have  studied,  began  with  the  escape  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  their  Egyptian  bondage,  fitly  ends 
with  the  description  of  tbe  Tabemaole,  set  np  In  (he 
wilderness  for  the  ceremonial  worship  of  that  Lcurd  whosa 
protecting  care  had  thus  far  accompanied  them. 

It  took  nearly  six  months  to  finish  the  Tabemaole,  snd 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  escape  from  Egypt,  the  flist  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  it  was  fmrmally  set  np ;  and  thn,  for 
the  first  time^  the  Shakinah,  or  visible  manifestatiott  tt  le> 
hovab,  was  seen  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  a  manifeststion 
which  remained  with  the  Jews  until  the  Saviour  eama  in 
the  flesh. 

The  Tabemaole  was  really  a  large  tent  plaoed  in  sn  in- 
dosure  or  court  75  feet  wide  by  150  feet  long,  formed 
curtains  or  canvas  screens  supported  by  brass  pillars  8  UtH 
high.  This  tent  was  22i  feet  high  in  the  centre  end  7i 
feet  at  the  sides,  its  length  being  60  feet  and  its  wulth  30 
feet  Tbe  interior  was  divided  into  two  parts  of  nnsqml 
dimensions,  tiie  front  or  ontw  being  twioe  the  size  of  the 
innw  part  The  outer  part  was  called  the  "Rokj  "EiMM,  <* 
Pirst  Tabwnaole ;  the  inner  was  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The 
two  wwe  separated  by  a  sumptuous  vail  or  curtain  em- 
broidered with  cherubim  and  hung  on  four  pillars  with 
silver  sockets.  Within  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  with  the  cherubim  and  its  mercy  seat 
Only  the  High  Priest  ootild  enter  this  saored  apartmenik 
and  be  onfy  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonemenL 

In  the  enter  apartment  or  Holy  Flao^  the  ^iests  daily 
ofiisred  inoenaeat  thetimeof  mnning  and  evening  pn^c^ 
and  renewed  tiie  lights  on  the  aeven-bnndied  goldsn  ess- 
dlestick,  and  oa  Gib  Sabbath  removed  the  old  Shew-lmid 
and  plaoed  the  new  on  the  TaUe  of  Shew-lnead. 

Oatside  of  the  Tent  were  the  Altar  of  Bamt  Ofhrin^ 
and  the  braaen  laver. 


THE  BURNT  OFFERING.  ^ 

Lbs<»i  tob  Suiidat,  Octobbe  18th.  1881. 
{LeTitloas  L  1-U). 
1.  Aim  the  Lord  called  onto  Hoses,  and  spake  unto  him  oat  ol 
the  tabemaole  of  the  oongregation,  saying, 

a.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Isra^,  and  say  unto  them,  U  SBJ 
man  of  you  bring  an  offering  note  the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring  year 
ottering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  tbe  herd,  and  ot  the  Hock. 

5.  Itbiscfrwingb«abamtsaerIflo0Ott]Mherd,lsthImoinrs 
male  without  blemish:  he  shall  ofEsrItot  his  own  vtdnntsry  wtt 
attliedoorof  thetabranade  ot  the  eoogregatlon  before  Am  Lnd. 

4.  And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  tbe  head  of  tbe  boat  ol»> 
ing;  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for  hlsL 

6.  And  he  shall  kill  the  bollock  before  the  Lord:  and  tbs 
priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  bring  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  (h* 
blood  round  aboat  upon  the  altar  that  <s^  the  door  of  thstBb» 
naole  ot  the  congregation. 

8.  And  he  shall  flay  the  tnunt  ofle-ing,  and  cut  it  into  ptoMS. 
1.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  pat  Hre  upon  the  situ, 
and  lay  the  wood  in  order  upon  the  fire: 
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&»And  the  prl«8ts,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  lay  tbo  paita,  the  head, 
and  the  fat.  In  order  upon  the  Trood  that  if  on  the  On  wUeh  i» 
upon  ttie  altar: 

9.  Bat  his  Inwards  and  Us  legs  shall  he  msh  in  water:  and 

the  priest  Bhall  bom  all  on  the  altar,  to  be  a  bomt  saorifloe,  an 
offering  made  b;  Are,  of  a  sweet  savor  onto  the  Lord. 

10.  And  U  his  offwing  to  of  the  flocks,  nam^,  of  the  sheep,  or 
ottheKoats,fora1wmtsaorUtoe;  hsshaUluingitainalewltlumt 
blemish. 

11.  And  he  shall  kifi  It  on  the  side  of  Uie  altar  northward  before 
the  Lord :  and  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  sprinkle  his  blood 
round  about  upon  the  altar. 

U.  And  heshaU  out  It  Into  his  pieees.  with  his  head  and  his  fat: 
and  ttie  ptleet  shall  lay  them  In  order  on  the  wood  that  ii  on  the 
Are  whitdi  is  upon  the  altar; 

18.  But  he  shall  wash  the  Inwards  and  the  legs  with  water; 
and  the  priest  shall  bring  it  aU,  and  bom  vptm  the  altar:  It  it  a 
bnrut  saorlfloe,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  saror  nnto  the 
Lord. 

14.  And  If  the  bamt  saixrlfloe  for  his  offvlng  to  the  Lord  to  of 
fowls,  then  he  shall  bring  his  offering  of  tortledores,  or  of  ya;nng 
pigeons. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-So  ChritI  was  onot  offend  to  bear  tha 
sint  of  many.— Heb.  ix.  28. 
CENTRAL  TRUTH.-Aooen  to  Cod  to  by  the  atonement. 

HOICB  BBADINOa. 

■oiTDAT.  .  .  .  The  First  Baoriflee.  Qea.  ir.  1-S. 

TrasDAT  .  .  .  Abraham's  Burnt  Offering  ....  Oen.  xxli.  l-ks. 

Wkditbbdat  .  Oar  High  Priest  Heb.  t.  l-IO. 

TmntsDAT  .  .  Saorlfloe  under  the  Law  Heb.  ix.  1-10. 

Fbidax  ....  Saorifloe  under  the  Qoepel  .  .  .  Heb.  ix.  11-38. 

BiTOBDAT  .  .  Oar  Lamb  Slain  Jno.  zlx.  1-16. 

BmioAX ....  Oar  Acceptable  Saorifloe  Bom.  xll.  1^1. 

NotsB  AMD  Hms. 

The  Book  cf  Levitious,  the  third  book  of  the  Fentateaoh, 
is  so  called  beoaus^  witii  the  ezceptioa  of  ohapters  Tiii-x. , 
which  are  historioal*  it  treats  of  the  LoTitioal  regulations 
and  lawB  of  servioe,  living  and  worship;  It  was  written 
hj  Moees,  though  probably  not  all  at  one  time^  perhaps 
miuiilj  while  the  I^aelitea  scqohmed  at  Monnt  ^oai  It 
is  in  <floM  oonneetim  wiHi  Exodoa  oa  the  one  hand  and 
Numfaws  on  tbe  other. 

The  offerings  of  the  Hebrswa  ware  of  two  kinds :  bloody 
offerings,  oonsistiog  of  oxen,  goaUf  sheep,  pigeons  or 
doves,  and  bloodlees  ones,  oonsisting  ol  dour,  oil,  wine, 
eta  The  bloody  or  animal  offerings  were  of  three  kinds : 
the  Burnt  Offering,  in  whioh  the  whole  victim  was  oon- 
samed  by  fire ;  the  Feaoe  Offering,  in  whioh  part  was 
banied,  and  part  eaten  by  the  priests,  and  part  by  the 
ofBoora ;  and  the  Sin  Offsring,  in  whioh  it  was  part  bnmed 
and  part  eaten  by  tbe  priests.  The  bloodless,  or  vege- 
table i^Esringa,  always  aooompanied  the  Burnt  and  Feaoe 
OileringB.  They  were  of  two  kinds  :  Meat  (or  v^etable) 
and  Drink  Offerings  for  the  Brazen  Altar ;  and  Inoense 
and  Meat  Offerings  for  the  Holy  Plaoe.  All  that  was  not 
burnt  or  poured  upon  the  altar  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  priests. 

The  priesthood  was  oonfined  to  Aaron  and  his  desoend- 
ants.  Aaron  was  ol  the  tribe  of  Iievi,  and  when  the 
priesthood  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  the  memben 
beoame  known  as  Iievitesi 

The  priests,  than,  in  ofEaring  the  saorifloe  to  tiie  Lord, 
van  a  preflgnre  of  the  preat  Ohriatisn  High  Priest  Jesns, 
iriio  offered  Himself  a  living  saorifioSb  la  Aia  lesson  we 
■tndy  eepeoially  the  bamt  offering,  one  of  the  bloody 
offerings.  This  offering  is  {nre-eminently  a  type  of  Ohrist. 
The  victim  offered  was  to  be  of  the  very  best;  according 
Bs  the  ability  of  the  offerer  varied ;  it  might  be  of  the 
herd,  of  the  flock  or  of  the  fowls,  bat  it  must  be  without 
blemish  in  every  case. 

Tin  first  choice  was  from  the  herd.  The  noblest  oflior- 
ihg  mast  be  given  when  it  was  posBiU&  The  ofibring 
smst  be  made  Tolnntarily.   The  ofEning  must  be  whidly 


oonsnmed.  The  blood  of  tbe  sacrifioe  was  sprinkled  about 
the  altar  that  was  by  the  door  of  the  oongregation.  The 
blood  waa  the  life,  and  they  who  came  and  went  by  the 
door  saw  that  another's  life  seoared  them  that  privil^e 
Finally,  there  must  be  a  oomplete  identifloation  between 
the  worshiper  and  the  ofi^wing.  He  had  to  pnt  his  hand 
on  the  bomt  ofibring,  and  onlesa  he  did  this,  for  him  the 
blood  waa  shed  in  vain. 

Now  watch  how  closely  this  prefigures  the  offering  of 
Jesns  on  the  cross.  He  was  without  blemish.  In  Him 
no  fault  ootild  be  found.  When  brought  before  Filate, 
that  stem  judge  oonld  see  no  evil.  He  was  the  noblest 
offering — not  man,  not  an  angel,  but  God's  own  Son  and 
the  seoond  i>erBon  in  the  Divine  Trinity.  He  was  offered 
voluntarily.  He  laid  down  His  own  life ;  no  man  had 
power  to  take  it  withoat  His  own  eonsent  As  the  bnmt 
offaring  was  wholly  oonsnmed,  so  Christ  was  wholly 
oHetei  wpt  and  His  blood  it  is  that  savea  m  from  idn. 
Finally,  we  must  be  eompletely  identified  with  Ohrist  in 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  His  sacrifioe.  Faith  mnst  lay 
her  hands  on  the  Saviour's  bead,  expressioQ  of  humility, 
and  by  this  we  become  one  with  the  saorifloe,  which  bears 
onr  sins  and  wipes  them  away  with  His  own  preoions  bloods 


THE  PEACE  OFFERING 

IflSSOH  K»  SaxaAT,  OOIOBIB  28d,  188L 
(Levltloos  vU.  1M8.) 

11.  Akd  this  i$  tbe  law  of  the  saorlfloe  of  peaoe  offerii^,  whldk 
he  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord. 

la.  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thaaksKivlng,  then  he  sh^l  offer  wltlt 
the  saorifloe  of  thanksglTing  anleavened  oakea  mingled  with  oil. 
and  anleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil,  and  cakes  mingled  with 
oil,  of  fine  floar,  fried. 

18.  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall  offer  for  his  offering  leavened 
bread  wllh  the  sacrifioe  of  thanksgiving  of  his  peaoe  offerings. 

11.  And  of  It  he  shall  offer  one  oat  of  the  wh<^  oblatlon/or  aa 
heave  offering  nnto  Uta  Lord,  and  It  shall  bs  the  priest's  thst 
sprlnkleth  tbo  Idood  of  the  peaoe  offerings. 

1&  And  tile  flesh  of  ttie  saorlfloe  of  his  peaoe  ofEBriaga  fOr 
tbaiAsglvIng  shall  be  eaten  the  same  di^  that  tt  la  offered;  he 
shall  not  leave  any  of  it  until  tbe  morning. 

IS.  But  If  the  sacrifioe  of  his  offering  to  a  vow,  or  a  volantary 
offering.  It  shaU  be  eaten  the  same  day  that  he  offereth  his  saori- 
floe: and  on  the  morrow  also  the  remainder  of  It  shall  be  eaten : 

17.  But  the  remainder  of  the  fiesh  of  the  saorifice  on  the  third 
day  shall  be  bamt  with  fire. 

18.  And  if  any  of  the  fiesh  of  the  saorifioe  of  his  peace  offerings* 
be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  shall  not  be  aoeepted.  neither 
shall  It  be  imputed  unto  him  that  offereth  tt:  it  shall  be  an  aboih- 
loatloo,  and  the  soul  that  eateth  of  It  shall  baex  his  Iniquity. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-Offer  unto  Cod  thanksgiving j  and  pay^ 
thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High.— Psalm  1, 14. 
■  CENTRAL  TRUTH.- Fellowship  follows  reconciliation. 

HOIOD  BBADIKOS. 

UoNDAT.  .  .  Unleavened  Bread  Exod.  ili.  14-301 

TuiSDAT  .  .  Tbe  Leaven  of  Bin  I.  Oor.  v.  6-18. 

WsDirasDAT.  Thankeglviog   Ps.  oxvL  )-19. 

Thobsdat.  .  Tbe  Priests'  Portions  Lev.  vli.  38-86. 

Fbidat  .  .  .  Tows   Lev.  xxvU.  1-9. 

Satubdav.  .  Offerings  Not  Aooepted   Lev.  xzU.  31-38. 

SavnAT .  .  .  Eating  and  Drinking  UnworthUy  L  On.  zL  28-34. 

Noras  amo  Sum, 

The  idea  of  the  peace  offering  is  plainly  that  of  a  reoon* 
ciliation.  Just  as  Jacob's  saorifloes  oonsnmed  in  friendly 
union  showed  that  he  and  Laban  were  friends,  so  the  sac- 
rifice partly  bnmt  upon  tbe  altar,  partly  eaten  by  the 
priests,  bat  chiefly  oonsnmed  at  a  feast  by  the  saorifloet' 
and  his  friends,  sigoifled  that  he  was  in  covenant  and 
ami^  with  Ood  ;  but  snob  a  sacrifioe  in  ita  fnll  aignifloa- 
tion  conld  be  offered  only  hj  one  whMegconsoianop  waa  ak 
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peaiift.  Like  the  Lord's  Snpper  with  us,  it  Trea  the  token 
«f  acoeptanoei  The  mmhiper  can  ait  at  the  ta][de  of  the 
King  onl7  when  he  is  aQknowladged  to  he  Bia  nal  and 
tme  folio ver. 

The  hnint  <^ermg  waa  a  symlxd  of  the  laofe  thatwitiioat 
iihftfl'^f"e  ^  Uood  tiiere  oonld  be  no  wimfaainn  of  ain. 
After  the  remiasion  of  ain  the  new  life  of  traat  and  peace 
jyid  joj  begin.  To  fitly  typify  thi^  ve  find  the  peace 
4^lteing.  The  burnt  offoring  ahowed  nun*B  approach  to 
<3od ;  the  peace  offering,  nuuk's  repoee  in  Ood. 

Three  phases  of  the  peaoe  offering  are  shown.  It  was 
offered,  first,  for  porposes  of  thanksgiving ;  seoond,  for 
pnposes  of  vowing  ;  and  third,  for  volnntarily  dedioating 
poasesrions  or  powers  onto  the  Lord.  In  the  bnmt  (^br- 
ing aSmm  consumed  on  the  altar.  In  the  peace  <^eriog 
the  vitala  were  ocuramed  by  the  fire,  bat  the  flesh  waa 
eaten  by  the  eompany  of  priests.  The  bnmt  ofiisring  waa 
an  act /or  ns — as  Ohrist  being  offered  on  the  croaa  for  the 
redemption  of  sinners,  and  the  blotting  ont  of  sin.  The 
peaoe  offering  was  an  aot  &y  ns  ;  aa  onr  aoeeptanee  ot  the 
ofiiaring  np  of  tiie  Saviour. 

Only  we  who  acoept  that  offering  are  entitled  to  eat  of 
Hbe  saorifioe  :  so  only  we  who  aooept  the  saoriftoed  Savionr 
a»  entitled  to  eat  Hia  Blewed  Body  and  to  drink  His 
Shed  Blood  in  the  Lord's  Sni^iw.  Personal  Oommimion 
is  the  bhief  doctrine  here  tenght  by  the  peace  ofEaring. 
Eveary  saint  feeds  on  Ohrist  perBOttaUy,  even  as  though  he 
■lone  existed ;  and  all  lainto  feed  on  Ohzist  ecdieettvely, 
here  on  earth,  and  hereaftar  eternally  in  heaven. 

The  offerings  on  the  altar  were  of  two  claasea :  1st,  ani- 
mal ;  2d,  vegetable.  The  first  daas  ineladea  the  Bnmt, 
Peaoe  and  Sin  offoringa.  The  second  daaa,  the  Meat  and 
Drink  offiaringa  for  the  great  altar  of  the  Oonrt,  and  the 
Incense  and  Meawofferinga  for  the  alter  in  the  Holy  Ilaoe. 
Every  bomt  offiaring  and  peaoe  offering  was  aoeompanied 
by  a  meat  offisring  and  drink  otteigiag,  in  proportion  to  the 
victim,  tbns: 


Flour. 

OU. 

Winf. 

With  a  BnUook  .   .  . 

.   3-10  Ephob. 

y.Htn. 

H  " 

H  " 

With  a  Sbeep  or  Ooat 

.  1-W  " 

%  " 

These  offerings  were  (1)  Public  Saoriftcea,  at  the  coat  and 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation — that  is,  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacriflees,  and  those  on  feativitieB ;  and 
(2)  Private  Saorifloea  enjoined  by  law  on  particular  ooca- 
Bicau^  or  by  the  voluntary  devotion  of  the  worshiper,  aa 
thank  offiwings.  Besides  these  there  woto  special  saarifices 
oa  Uw  Daj  of  Atonement,  the  Passover,  eta  A  Trespasa 
<^ll!Bring  was  »  Sin  oflbring  aeoompanied  fay  a  pecuniary 
flnft 


NADAB  AND  ABIHU. 
LnsoN  FOB  BinmiT,  Ooxobkb  SOtb,  18S1. 
(LevlUons  x.  I-ll.) 
L  Am  Hadab  and  Ahtbn,  the  ame  et  Aaron,  tocdc  etQier  of 
them  hla  eraser,  and  pnt  lire  thnehii  and  pot  InoMise  thereoo, 
and  oftared  strange  Die  before  the  I^ord,  which  he  oommanded 
thnn  not 

3.  And  there  west  oat  flro  from  the  Lord,  and  devoured  them, 
and  they  died  before  the  Lord. 

8.  Then  Koeee  said  onto  Aaron,  This  it  it  that  the  Lord  spake, 
saying,  I  wtU  be  sanoUfled  In  them  tlut  oome  nigh  me^  and  before 
all  the  people  I  will  be  glorifled.  And  Aaron  held  bis  peaoe. 

4.  And  ICoeee  aaUed  Hlshael  and  Elaphaa,  the  aons  of  Uslel 
the  onole  of  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them,  Oome  near,  carry  your 
brediren  from  before  the  aanotuaiy  oat  of  the  eamp. 

5.  8o  they  went  near,  and  oarried  them  In  Qielr  eoats  ont  ot 
the  eamp;  aa  Hoses  had  said. 

6.  And  ICosee  said  onto  Aaron,  and  unto  Seaaar  and  unto 
Ithamar  his  sons,  Dnoover  not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your 
4lothea;  lest  ye  die,  and  lest  wrath  oome  upon  all  the  peoide;  but 


let  your  brethren,  the  whole  house  <tf  Israd,  bewail  tbe  bnaalBc 
which  the  LcHti  hath  kindled. 

7.  And  ye  shall  not  go  oat  from  the  door  of  ttie  fabewaiis  of 
the  emgrscation,  lest  ye  die;  for  the  anointing  oil  ttf  ttaelfosife 
upon  yon.  And  they  did  aooording  to  the  word  ot  Koeaa. 

8.  And  the  Lord  spake  nnto  Aaron,  saying, 

9.  Do  not  drink  wine  nor  stnmg  drink,  thon,  nor  thy  som  vMh 
thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tabemaide  ot  the  oongregatka,  lesty* 
die;  ft  c&oa  be  a  statute  for  ever  thronghont  your  geikenttena; 

10.  And  that  ye  m^  put  diffarenoe  between  htdy  asd  nnholr. 
and  between  unolean  and  elean. 

11.  AndtbatyemaytaaAtheehlldienof  IwaalaBflie  ilelaiis 
which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  onto  them  by  the  hand  at  Moeee. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-Ys  shall  be  holy)  for  I  sm  holy.— Lm 
xi.44. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-Cod  Is  not  to  be  moolnd. 

HOMB  BBA-DIKOa 

XonujLT  .  .  Uzsiah's  Saerfl^  n.  Ohr.  zxtL  Itt-SL 

TuBSDAT  .  .  Ood's  Consuming  Fire  II.  Kin.  L  ft-lik 

WsDHBBDAT  Unfaithful  Priests  Slain  L  8am.  It.  10-1& 

Thitbsdat  .  God  Is  not  Hooked  Aots  v.  1-lL 

Fbidat  .  .  .  Bight  and  Wrong  Borrow  .  .  .  .  IL  Oor.  vtL  S-IS. 
Satitbdiy  .  Ood's  Bervanta  Hust  be  Pure  .  .  Tttus  1. 1-U. 
Sumui ...  Be  ye  Sepuate  II.  Oor.  vt  U-18. 

Noras  Am  Hidts. 

After  the  tabernacle  had  been  completed,  and  all  the  dine- 
timis  for  ita  serrloe  given,  Aaron  and  his  four  sons  beincc 
solemnly  installed  in  the  priesthood,  thej  eotsced  vposi 
tbdr  duties.  Their  first  service  was  rendered  mosA  fas- 
preasiTe  by  God  sending  Are  to  omuome  the  aaeriftoeh,  in 
token  of  aooeptanoSb  Then  followed  the  dreadful  errtmtm 
widi  iriiidi  our  lamm  aptoa,  and  we  pass  by  a  msbMboly 
transition  from  a  scene  oi  h^h,  festive^  but  h<^  rejtdeia^ 
to  a  somie  of  awful  jodgmeni  and  Imrt-rending  sorow. 
Aaron'a  four  sona,  Nadat^  Abihn,  Eleasar  and  Ithmnr, 
were  oonseorated  prieata,  the  first  of  a  long  lin&  Iii  the 
midat  of  the  hallowed  solemnities,  when  all  the  asseaablad 
hosts  were  bowing  befoie  the  Lord,  and  giving  vemt  to 
expressions  ot  i»otonnd  bat  diastened  joy,  an  act  ot  nA, 
presamptnous  and  sacrilegioos  daring  on  the  part  of 
Nadab  and  Abihn  in  a  moment  tarns  the  sesne  ot  wonidp 
into  (Hie  ot  woe^  and  apveads  saekekrth  orcr  the  tsbsmMla. 
Scarcely  had  the  oelestfal  fire  oome  down  in  merey  to  oo»- 
Bume  the  sacrifioe,  when  sgain  it  dsseands  in  wiakh  to  eon- 
Bume  the  aaorifloera. 

Whatever  may  be  determined  as  to  the  preirise  nature  «t 
tbe  orime^  it  is  (dear  that  it  was  aggravated  by  the  (Aaiaetar 
of  those  by  whom  it  waa  committed.  They  wan  the  two 
eldeat  sons  of  Aaron  the  High  Priest,  and  wara^  in  oan- 
seqaenoe^  men  ot  name  and  note  in  brad,  and  had  bean 
fasmsriy  h(mored  with  ttie  Mg^  disMnetion  ot  aoocmipaBy- 
ingUosflsand  thflivMhartothenimmitof  ttie  haUiBwad 
monn^  where  th^  wen  fevond  vfOi  a  vlaion  ol  Ood 
snch  as  had  never  befwe  been  aeoocded  to  mortal  tjm, 
(See  Exodus  xxiv.  1.  2).  The  offense  ot  which  they  were 
gnilty  had  been  expressly  torbtddeo.  (See  Exodus  xzx.  9l) 

Here  we  leam  that  holy  parentage  cannot  guarantee  holy 
descent  The  aame  lesaon  is  taught  in  the  ease  o(  Bli  and 
hiasona,  Hen  in  religious  rank  may  tall,  and  oflan  do  fdL 
To  this  day,  how  often  do  we  read  ot  (dergymen  jWdhtg 
to  sadden  temptaticm  and  oommitUng  grienma  sin,  and 
how  Mten  are  the  sons  of  godly  paradi  nnmband  aasng 
the  greatest  sinners. 

It  would  ^»peer  from  what  the  Itotd  spake  onto  Aaron 
in  verses  9  and  10,  that  atrong  drink  was  the  oauae  the 
trBnsgces8i(m  ot  theae  two  reoreant  {nieata.  It  thia  be  a 
correct  view,  it  shows  that  Ood  will  not  hold  the  dnmkard 
gniltleBB  for  sin  oommitted  while  under  the  influenee  of 
liquor.  Ood's  ways,  as  He  has  appointed  them,  are  the  only- 
safe  ways  t(v  us  to  walk  in ;  other        are  dangflnos. 
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NOTES  BY  TH  E  WAY. 


A  ▼BT  healthfol  tashloa  it  Is,  this  going  to  the  s«a8boiA  takee 
and  mountaloB  to  dlsooss  GhrlfitlSQ  topioa,  praise  the  Lord,  and 
lay  out  the  oampaign  foi  Christlaa  work  in  the  ooming  Winter. 
On  other  pages  will  be  loond  ptatozw  and  deeoriptiona  of  the 
maetings  at  Chantaaqoa 
lAke  and  AabQi7  Partu 
The  former  began  on  An- 
gOBt  2d,  sad  lasted  till  the 
ISUi;  the  latter  lasted  tcom 
AnsoBt  ad  to  Awst  12th. 
I<eBtwBB  andadoteBsaaby 
— Iiiwrt  mea  and  elergy^ 
nan  oeouptod  the  di^  and 

I>r,  Daema'a  Summer 
School  ot  ChilBtian  Phllo- 
BOphy  at  Oieenwood  Lake 
was  saeoessIaUy  started  on 
Jnlr  12th.  This  lasted  for 
eleven  days,  during  which 
tootwas  and  aeimons  were 
deUversd  1^  the  Bev.  Dr. 
I>eems  ;  Presldeiit  Moah 
Foitar,  ol  Yale  OoDege; 
AiiMMmv  B.  p.  finiwiM^  of 
BortCMft  VniTraslty ;  Profes- 
Bor  Stephen  Alexander  and 
Professor  0.  A.  Young,  ol 
Fllnoeton  OoU^ ;  the  Bev. 
Amorj  H.  Bradford,  of  New 
Tork ;  Professor  Alexander 
WinobeU,  of  the  UnlTerstty 
of  Mtohtgan;  the  Bev.  Dr. 
lonnan  Abbott,  of  New 
TMk  ;  the  B«T.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kenvalne,  <rf  New  York; 
PnCaeaoT  B.  N.  Xaitln,  of 
Uie  Untventty  ot  the  GII7 

New  York;  and  Preal- 
dent  John  Bascom,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

This  system  of  Summer 
Ohristlan  meetings  forms 
a  needed  oomplement  to  the 
Winter  elty  work.  Men  and 
women  and  ohUdren  will 
go  to  the  mountain,  lake  ot  seaside  in  the  Sommer.  Ihe  pastors 
and  teaehars,  therefore,  must  foDow  them  there.  It  la  a  system 
worthy  of  commendation  and  ezteaelon. 


aoenned  from  Christ  tor  my  breOtxeo.  my  kinsmen  aooordlng  to 
the  flesh." 

I  suggest  another  rendering  which  to  me  seems  preferable. 
The  Greek  verb  translated,  "  1  otndd  with  that  myM(f  wtre,"  is 
fa  the  Im perfect  IndioatiTe,  sometimes  used  for  the  purpoee  ol 
expressing  an  action  oommanoMl  but  not  oompieted. 

"When  the  action  re- 
preseated  by  the  imperfect 
as  begun  tails  to  be  oom- 
pltfed,  it  expresses  only 
the  BBonnraia  ot  ait  aedon, 
or  the  ATTKHPT  to  aooom- 
pUBh  it.'*-J9ii8ftm'*  Qnek 
Ormnmar,  Ifth  tHOon, 
page  79,  obe.  4. 

"The  Imperteet  often 
represents  an  action  at- 
tempted merely,  not  ao- 
otnmJBBKD." — Hadl  ey'  g 
Grade  Orammar,  edition  0/ 
im.page26S.  Motion  702. 

What  Paul  really  say* 
Is,  he  had  snoh  great  heaTi- 
neas  and  otmtfnual  sorrow 
in  his  heart  (or  hta  brethreo, 
hia  kinsman  aoowdhig  to 
the  fleeh,  that  he  auiobt 
wished  himself— too*  pat 
on  the  poM  ot  wishing 
hlmsetf  —  aocursed  from 
Cfazist  lor  their  aakea. 
Yonxs  truly, 

OUB.Bi.T. 
JKm  Oonun,  New  Tmrk, 


TEM  Un  BtlEOT  K.  0.  HATBK. 


A  xsw  BBADnra  or  sokahs  xz.  8. 

lb  OtB  JEOfioi*  €f  OtB  Suadajf  Magazine  : 

DULB  8n ;— In  your  Pebruary  number  you  gave  Dr.  OrOBby*s 
inter^etatloa  ot  Bom.  Iz.  8.1  "I  eontd  wish  that  myself  were 


.  The   Bishop  of  Itich- 
fleld,  Itaigland. 

When  the  article  on 
Llchfleld  Cathedral  in  the 
present  number  was  writ- 
ten, the  writer  did  not 
know  ot  Bishop  Belwyn's 
death.  This  worthy  pr^ate 
died  on  AprU  Uth,  1878.  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  snooeeded  by  the  BoT.  WUUam  Dalrymple  Maolagan, 
DJ)^  who  waa  iVpobited  by  the  late  Lord  Beaoonafleld.  Bewaa 
oooseented  June  aith,  1878,  as  the  nlne^flnt  Kahop  ot  UehlleU. 


THH  BSVTSBD  TSSTAMBITT  ADOFTBD. 

Tbm  revised  New  Testament  has  been  adopted  for  all  swvioee 
In  the  ohapel  ot  the  Theologioal  Semlnaiy  at  Andorer  and  in 
niilUpe  Academy.  Pxesident  Porter  has  Introduced  It  in  the 
Yale  ohapd.  Dr.  HoOosh  reads  from  it  la  ooaneotion  with  the  old 
version  In  the  lellglotts  Berrloashe  ocmduota  at  Prlnoatcm  OoU«ge. 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

**  Jbr  thia  God  it  our  God,  for  ever  and  mer.  Be  iM  be  oar  guide  even  unto  death."—  Psiuc  zlvlll,  11. 


Bishop  K  O.  Haver. 
The  Bet.  Da.  Esastus  Otib  Hateit,  Bishop  ot  the  Uethbdlst 
Splsoopat  Churoh,  died  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  2d,  at  the 
nsldenee  ot  the  Bev.  J.  N.  Denlaon,  In  Balem,  Or^on,  after  a  brief 
lUneaa,  Dr.  Haven  was  one  ot  tiie  four  Mshops  elected  by  the 
last  Oeneral  Omterenoe  ot  the  Xethodlat  Ghumh,  h^  at  CKneln- 
natl,  <Nilo,  on  ISOi,  1880.  He  was  bom  In  Beaton,  Novmnber 
Isi;  1890.  and  graduated  In  1843  from  the  Westeyan  University. 
He  hdd  a  piotesBor's  ohair  at  *  mania  Bemlnary  for  two  years, 
and  was  engaged  In  pastoral  work  from  1848  to  1858,  when  he 
aoeepted  a  position  In  the  VnlTeislty  ot  Michigan.  While  there 


he  was  protessor  ot  Latin  and  Bhetorlo  and  English  Utwatore 
t6r  two  years.  He  became  the  editor  of  Zton't  Serald  In  Boston 
in  1856,  and  left  it  In  1868  to  become  President  ot  the  UDiverBity 
ot  mohlgan.  He  resigned  that  ofDoe  to  aooept  a  similar  position 
in  the  Norttiwestem  Unlveist^  at  Bvanston,  HL.  In  1868,  and  re- 
mained thwe  tor  three  years.  In  1874  he  was  eleeted  Obanoallor 
ot  the  Syraense  Untvemity.  He  was  also  Semtavy  of  flie  Board 
ot  Education  ot  the  Kethodiat  Chnroh,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  five  Oeneral  Oonferenoes.  Dr.  Haven  was  the  author  ot  several 
woriEs,  the  chief  of  which  was**  Haven's  Bbetorlo."  Aaaprsadm: 
and  lecturer  ha  was  able  and  doquent 
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Bit.  Whuah  D.  Hobkm. 

Tbm  Bct.  Willxah  D.  Momm,  lormeriy  putw  ol  tbe  Oon- 
RTegatJona]  Church  at  Soath  Coventry.  Conn.,  died  at  Hartfcrd  on 
July  8th.  He  was  born  In  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Jnne  8th,  1837,  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1857,  and,  after  teaobfng  three  years, 
went  through  the  oontse  at  Union  Tbeologlool  Seminary,  grada- 
atlng  in  1668,  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Oboroh  in 
HnntlngtOQ,  Conn.,  l96i-9,  was  acting  pastor  at  Chester,  1869-77, 
■and  Bostdined  the  same  r^adon  to  the  church  in  South  Oorentry 
from  fieptember,  1877,  tlU  November,  1880,  when  disabled  by  an 
accident  ta  Jumping  from  a  carriage  on  aoooont  of  the  fright  of 
hta  horse.  Rot  <mly  waa  his  hip  traetnred,  but  hla  wh(d6  nerrons 
«7item,  alxeady  nbanated  bj  orerwork,  was  sezloas^  shattned, 
and  his  Umbe  beoama  partially  paralyzed.  After  aeranl  weeks 
Jie  was  removed  to  Hartford,  but  medical  skill  failed  to  render 
him  essential  aid.   

Bar.  Oeobok  Lkokasd. 

Tbb  Iter.  ChcOBOi  LcovARD,  who  died  In  Marshfleld,  Mass.,  on 
July  9th,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  two  months,  graduated  at 
Sarvard  University  In  1823.  and  from  the  Divinity  School  two 
years  later.  He  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Society  (Unftulan)  in  Marshfleld,  where  his  father,  the Bev. 
Elijah  Leonard,  had  been  the  settled  minister  for  torty-flve  years. 
He  preached  continuously  twenty-five  years,  when  he  resigned. 
BInoe  his  resignation  he  has  offlolated  for  the  society  at  intervals 
mneh  at  tile  time,  preaching  torthalasttbnain  hto  old  pnlptton 
41W  flnt  Bonday  of  January  last  He  was  many  years  a  member 
•of  the  sohocd  eoramtttee,  and  for  two  yean  reineeuted  his  town 
iBtlMLaKUatiire.   

Bar.  A.  OL  Baum. 

Tn  Ret.  Aiamr  Osowbll  Bbaoh,  of  East  Haddam,  vrfao  died 
July  80th,  was  bora  in  South  Orange,  N.JT.,  In  1805,  graduated  at 
Tale  in  1885,  and  received  theological  training  also  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  church  lo  Wolcott  fifteen  years,  and  of  the 
Hlllington  Church,  East  Haddam,  from  1859  to  1876.  Slnoe  that 
time  he  has  lived  at  East  Haddam,  preaching  oooastcmally,  as 
opportunity  offered.  Thoroughly  sincere ;  first  In  his  own  Ohrlst- 
bm  ohanMrter,  it  was  his  delight  to  preach  to  others.  As  a  ser- 
monlzer  he  was  thoughtful.  Biblical,  and  practical ;  and  as  a  pas- 
toxt  kindly  and  falfiitul.  He  had  grown  feeble  In  the  last  three 
yean.  A  sudden  attack  on  Tf^daaedaj,  July  a7th,  prostnUed  him , 
and,  vMi  little  saffoilng,  he  paaaed  awqr  the  following  Saturday 
mornlog.  One  of  his  enrvlving  ebOdren  is  Ber.  J.  W.  Baadi.  of 
Windsor  Looks,  irtio  vea  obliged  to  leave  the  mlnlslry  on  aeeoont 
of  ttaUe  health,  and  now  baa  a  family  sehool. 


Bnr.  A»T*»Air  B.  Tah  Zimw,  ]>J>. 

Tn  Bar.  Amuuii  B.  Tax  Zamdt,  ^feuor  of  Dldaotlc  and 
Memie  Theology  In  the  Seminary  at  Bu^en  College,  died  July 
91st,  of  a  oaneerons  aftootlon  of  the  throat,  at  his  nefdenoe  In 
Mew  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Dr.  Van  Zandt  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  T., 
In  1816.  He  graduated  from  Ufllon  College,  Schenectady,  io  1840, 
and  after  that  took  a  two  yean'  ooune  of  theology  at  Princeton. 
In  1842  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  North  Biver,  and 
beeame  pastor  of  the  Prwbyterlan  Ohuroh  at  Hatteawan,  Dutchess 
Oouofy,  N.  T.  In  a  short  time  be  was  called  to  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  Newtmig,  where  he  remained  six  years.  From 
Newbnrg  he  went  to  Fetersbuig,  Ta.,  and  thence.  In  1855,  to  the 
Central  Betonned  Dutch  Choroh,  In  Ninth  Street,  New  York  01^. 
In  VBSJ  he  took  charge  <A  tiie  Dntoh  Chnroh  In  Ifmtgomery, 
Orange  Ooanty,  N.  T-,  where  he  nmainad  for  thirteen  years.  In 
lEf72  be  was  oijled  to  the  Ohair  of  Theology  at  Butgers,  but  re- 
eently  resigned  the  position  on  account  of  Illness,  and  the  Oeneral 
Synod  In  seoslon  at  Hudson,  N.  T.,  In  June  lait,  elected  as  his 
sueoessor  Ber.  Ghestttr  D.  Havtranft,  D.D.,  HarttOrd  Thsologleal 
Seminary.   

Bav.  JOEH  QUIHOT  Adaks. 

Tkb  well-known  Baptist  clergyman  of  New  Tork  City,  the  Rev. 
John  Q.  Adams,  died  suddenly,  July  27th,  of  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  aneurism  of  the  heut.  In  the  absence  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  at  Asbnry  Park  he  had  been  staylug  at  an  old  friend's 
bouse.  No.  160  Ferry  Street,  where,  early  In  the  morning,  he  com- 
plained d  feeling  siok.  Two  phystolanB  were  called  In,  and  after 
th^hadpreaeribed  for  Um  hewoit  ap-stalrs,  <m^  to  die  In  his 
chair  a  few  moments  afterward.  Mr.  Adams  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia about  fitfy-fire  yean  ago,  and  early  in  life  emtnraeed  the 


ministry.  He  came  to  New  Tork  City  soon  after  taking  his  degm^ 
and  was  ordained  paator  of  the  Old  North  Baptist  Ohundi.  Itwss 
here  that  the  decided  views  on  religions  sufctjeots,  wiiloh  stterwiid 
characterized  hiB  life,  first  began  to  be  notioed,  and  a  division  laOe 
c<»cigregation  taking  place  la  ooneequeno^  Mr.  AdanawttbdNw, 
taking  with  him  a  latge  following  He^eaehedtodtemtWsoiM 
time  fn  the  meeoker  BnlUUng,  but  at  last  their  aunbats  ptm 
so  large  that  a  new  ohuroh,  called  the  AnUoch  Baptist  Chvnh, 
was  fomjed.  Mr.  Adams  next  went  to  Newbnig,  N.  Y.,  whore  ht 
remained  as  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  tor  several  yaaak 
About  three  years  ago  he  returned  to  New  York  Olty  and  begin  to 
preach  in  the  Bereen  Church,  corner  of  Downing  and  Bedlocd 
Greets,  irtiare  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death. 


Bsv.  Stxphm  TowHsaifSb 

Twm  Bcv.  Stbphbn  TowiTscHD.  of  Phlladel^ila,  died  st  hk 
residence.  No.  1,020  Vine  Street,  on  Friday  morning,  Joly  29th,  ii 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  hie  age.  He  was  bom  In  MaiiT- 
land,  and  when  he  was  about  thirty  yean  of  age  he  entered  tfaa 
mlnlslry  of  the  Ei^Boopal  Chnzeh.  He  thai  stodied  medldaa^ 
and  was  graduated  from  Jetferscm  College, PhOaddphia.  Bent 
a  hard  woriEsr  In  ^e  eauae  of  the  CSiunAi  fn  which  he  sttslned 
promlnenee,  but  the  latter  yean  of  his  Ufe  wen  devoted  to  flw 
practice  of  medicine.  In  Kay  last  Mr.  Town  send  tell  from  a 
horse -car  and  received  injuries  which  eveDtoally  oansed  hli 
death.  He  leaves  one  son,  Oeorge  Alfred  Townseod,  a)ourniUtt 


Bit.  H.  B.  EliRm. 

Thb  Bbt.  HxBBnBT  BABDia  SicTTHn,  one  of  the  assistant  nbh 
istera  of  Mount  Calvary  Church,  Baltimore,  died  on  Thuisdmy, 
July  Slst,  at  Port  Austin.  Mich.   He  left  Baltimore  June  80tb  to 
spend  his  vacation  with  his  father.  Rev.  W.H.  Smyths,  an  Bplt- 
copal  minister  residing  at  Fort  Austin.  Immediately  after  hit  : 
arrival  at  Port  Austin  he  was  taken  siek,  of  which  his  friends  tn  ! 
Baltimore  were  advised,  but  they  did  not  know  his  fflness  had  tiAsn 
a  fatal  torn  until  infonned  of  his  death  1^  telegraph.  He  had  j 
been  an  assistant  minister  wlUk  Ber.  Mr.  Perry  for  about  two  | 
yean  at  St  Mary's  Ohapal,  a  oolored  eongiegati(n»  la  ehaige  ol 
the  olergy  <rf  Mount  Oalvaiy. 


Bit.  Johk  Noon. 

Tub  Bar.  Johv  Nooh,  of  the  New  England  Oonferanee,  HsdH>> 
dlst  Episcopal  Church,  and  pastor  at  Ballardvale,  Haas.,  shut 
April  last,  died  on  August  Uth  at  the  residence  of  Us  son,  Os 
Rev.  Alfred  Noon,  of  Cottage  Street  Church,  In  Cambridge  sged 
sixty-three.  The  deceased  was  bom  In  Iieloester,  Engtaod,  camo 
to  this  country  In  1848,  and  lived  some  time  at  Ballardvale,  sad 
afterwwl  at  Sonthbridge.  He  entered  the  Biblical  Instttate  st 
Oonooid,  N.  H.,  about  1868,  and  began  hie  pastoral  noA  at  dmf. 


Bnv.  OuvaB  B.  Bid  will. 

The  Bar.  Ouvun  B.  Browau.,  after  a  lingering  Illness,  died  ca 
Friday  night,  August  5tfa,  at  the  Hudson  Seminary,  on  Bnmmtt 
Avenue,  Jeney  City  Heights,  aged  alzty  yeare.  The  deeeasad 
was  bora  in  ^rmlngton,  Oram.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Tils 
College.  His  first  oharge  waa  a  small  ohumh  in  MiMBi>ihnsi<fti 
and  after  leaving  there  he  entered  into  missionary  work  and  m  I 
r^iarded  as  an  earnest  and  sinoare  lab(«er  In  that  flsld.  Boon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Bev.  John  S  Glendenning  from  fiM 
pastonte  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Jersey  OtJ 
HelE^ts,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bidwell  was  called  to  the  charge,  and  fllM 
the  poaition  of  paator  for  several  yean  very  aoeei*ably 
eighteen  monthe  ago.  Shue  that  time  he  haa  mdj  pceadwd 
oooaakmally.   

Bit.  D.  0.  Tomuhsok, 

Tn  Bav.  D.  0.  ToHUMBOir,  superintendent  of  the  Unlvenslkt 
churches  of  Illinois,  died  early  in  August  He  was  bom  in 
Oainea,  N.  Y.,  August  24th,  1824,  and  was  ordained  In  16ti  it 
Newark,  N.Y.  Sabeeqnently  he  lived  in  Perry  and  Watertoei^ 
N.  T.,  Boston  and  Akron,  Ohio.  He  waa  very  suooessfol  u  a 
financial  missionary,  having  aeonred  $140,000  for  St  lAwrsDOS 
Univenity,  938,000  for  the  New  YoA  State  OonventKm,  and  a 
large  sum  for  the  Bnotel  Ocdlege  In  Ohio.  Fnn  year  past  ha  bsl 
been  State  superintendent  and  missionary  for  Illinois,  and  bad 
aooompltohed  much  good  In  that  connection. 
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RECREATIONS  FOR  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

"  And  Mtarched  the  8criptur«$  ttofly  whetlttr  thom  Oiingi  were  to."—  Acn  xvlL  11. 


BIBLB  QUXSTIONS. 

Iti.  In  what  way  did  Qod  dlreot  the  ooniM  ol  the  ehlldnn  o< 
lanel  in  their  pusage  ot  the  Jordan  f 

Itt.  Of  irtutTU  the  pMMage  of  the  Joxdan  to  be  a  proof  to 
bneir 

14S.  Whiit  monnment  wm  Bet  up  In  the  midst  of  theUver  Jor- 
dan vhere  the  feet  of  the  prleets  rested  ? 

141.  What  proof  Is  there  that  Jesus  Ured  for  some  time  at 
Oapemanm  7 

145.  From-vrhat  book  did  oar  blessed  Lord  make  His  quotations 
In  order  to  refute  the  temptations  of  the  devil  f 

US.  What  eansed  the def«at<rf  theebUdrenof  IstadatAiT 

1^.  What  peooUatttf  mi  then  In  the  boOdlng  of  altin  Ij  the 
people  of  lemel  t 

m  InwhateotutiT did Moees diet 

IM.  Mention  an  oeeaslon  when  a  heathen  nun  naa  able  to  In- 
tepratadraamt 

150.  What  otty  was  famous  tor  Kb  tower  ? 

151.  On  what  oooaslon  was  Joshua  oommanded  to  destroy  all 
Qie  horaee  taken  from  the  enemy  f 

192.  In  what  way  did  the  star  from  the  East  indleate  to  the 
wise  man  where  Jesos  was  ? 

16ft.  How  long  did  Jesus  remain  In  Egypt  when  carried  there 
by  Joseph  7 

151.  Why  was  it  that  Herod  oonld  not  traee  oat  where  Jesus 
had  been  carried  ? 

UK,  Wbat  oity  was  given  by  the  ehUdien  of  Israel  to  Joshua 
«  Us  speoial  povtkui  t 

158.  It  la  Htm  Ute  eustom  U  Araba  to  hide  near  well*  and 
springs  of  water  to  attaoktravelen  who  draw  near  to  drink.  Quote 
pssiBge  showing  they  did  the  same  In  olden  time. , 


IiXmiIBB  OT  TBM  BIBLB.' 
KalT. 

Twrnm  letten  were  written  by  a  prime  minister  to  his  eountry- 
men  seattered  over  a  great  empire,  oommandlng  them  henoeforth 
to  keep  a  yeariy  two  days'  feast  in  oommemoiatlou  of  their  de- 
Ureranee  from  otter  destraotloo.  He  bade  them  show  their  grat- 
Itude  by  gltdnees,  mutual  presentB,  and  gifts  to  the  poor. 

The  Queen  eonflnned  these  letters  by  a  deoree  aoeompanled 
with  "  words  of  peaoe  and  truth,"  which  was  sent  to  every  proT- 
tnoeUi  that  vast  empire.  The  people  gladly  obeyed  these  Mden, 
Md  keep  the  feaat  until  the  present  day. 


BOBIPTUBB  AOBOanOB. 
Hal. 
JDouUe  Aorottto. 
.  The  hiltlals  and  finals  name  two  gates  of  knowledge 

1.  Who  took  the  forbidden  fruit  f 

i.  How  does  God  pardon  ? 

t.  What  ehoald  we  do  with  Qod's  saylu^f 

Na  K. 
DouUb  Acrostic. 
Tto  fffltlalff  and  finals  name  two  moontalnSa 
1.  The  land  ot  promise. 

X  What  was  made  at  the  death  ot  Jalms's  dai^{hter  T 
8.  The  plaoe  where  Uosee  struck  the  rock. 

4.  Where  did  the  shepherds  find  the  Saviour  lying  ? 

5.  An  uioeetresB  of  the  reader  and  writer. 

&  One  ot  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  attacked  by  Sennacherib* 
The  MlUUt  read  downward,  thajinab  upward. 


BUBIED  PBOTBBBa* 
(Om  teord  in  etu^) 
No.  L 

1  "  The  wise  shaU  inherit  glory  -  (ProT.  111.  86). 

S.  "  The  fear  of  man  brlngeth  a  snare  "  (Prov.  xxlx.  26). 

t.  •'  Beer  the  Inatractton  of  thy  father  **  (Prov.  L  8). 

i-  "The  wicked  shall  be  out  off  from  the  earth"  (Prov.  U.  SS). 

f  "  amor  the  Lord  with  thy  ■ubetanoe'*  (Fror.  111.9). 


8L  "TlM  rlj^tteoas  la  dcUnrad  out  <a  fironUe*'  (Prov.  xL  8). 

7.  "  The  way  of  a  to<A  la  right  In  hla  own  «yes  "  (Prov.  xlL  15)> 

8.  "  The  beglanlng  of  strife  to  ae  when  one  letteth  out  wator" 
(Prov.  xvU.  11). 

9.  "  The  heart  of  the  prudent  getteth  knowledge "  (Prov. 
xvlU.15). 

10k  "  Qot  wisdom,  get  understanding  "  (Prov.  iv.  5). 
Ho.  % 

X.  "BTsnafool,  when  heholdeth  his  peace,  to  eounted  wise** 
(FrOT.xvlL38}. 

a.  "VooUshnees  to  bound  In  the  heart  ot  a  tHiM"  (Prov. 
zxU.  15). 

8.  "  Happy  to  the  man  that  flndeth  wtodom"  (Prov.  lil.  13). 
i.  "A  fool's  voice  to  known  by  multitude  of  words"  (EooL 
V.8). 

5.  "The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth"  (Fror. 
111.19). 

6.  "  A  man's  heart  deviaeth  his  way :  but  the  Lord  directeth 
hto  Bteps  "  {Prov.  xvi.  9). 

7.  "Sing  praises  to  the  Lord  ....  declare  among  the  people 
hto  doings  "(Psa-lx.  11).   

AJTBWXBB  TO  BBOSmATIOBS  IB  8KFCTKBBB.| 

Bible  Qnisnoira. 

181.  Because  In  the  law,  as  given  by  Hoses,  one  .statute  gave 
penntoalon  for  It  to  be  done,  saying,  "  Thou  m^est  pluck  the 
ears  with  thine  hand;  but  thou  shalt  not  moveaaleUe  unto  thy 
neighbor's  standing  eom"  (DeuL  xxilL  25). 

132.  St  Paul,  who  speaks  of  himselt  as  being  spedaUy  sent  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  (Bom.  xL  18). 

188  Because  It  was  not  addnaaed  to  any  paitloular  person  or 
Chvroh  (Jamea  1. 1). 

184.  "He was  oppresaed  and  He  was  afflicted,  yet  He  opened 
not  Hto  month.  He  to  brought  a*  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  to  dumb,  ao  He  opmeth  not  Hto  movAh  * 
(Is  IIU.  7). 

186.  "  For  he  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breastplate,  and  an 
helmet  of  salvation  upon  hto  head  "  (Is.  Ux.  17). 

138.  To  "a  shining  light  that  shlneth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  dior"  (Prov.  iv.  18). 

187  Near  the  weU  lAhai-rol;  at  which  place  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  on  a  former  occasion  spoken  to  Hagar  when  she  fled 
from  Sarai  (Oen.  xzlv.  82,  and  xvL  U). 

188.  The  giftot  charity  (I*  Oor.  xUI.  18). 

U8.  8L  tteidien  (Aets  vll  68). 

140.  That  aU  should  share  eqnaUy  (L  Sam.  xxx.  S4,  S5). 


LETTEB8  OF  THB  BIBLE. 
Mo.  18. 

Haman's  letters  to  slay  the  Jews  (Esther  I1L7-I5j. 
Mordeeai's  letters  to  save  the  Jews  (Esther  tML  8-14. 

scBiPTimB  AOBoaxia 

Ha  8.— HosK. 

IC-atthew   llattlz.9. 

0-badish  Obad.  1. 

S-amuel  L  Sam.  IlL  1-18. 

B4isha  L  KIn«zlz.l8. 

S-anh  Gen.  d.  29-81. 

SOBIPTITBB  OHABAOTBB. 
No.  ia.-jQBii  THi  BAPimr. 
Bee  KattliewlU.  and  xlv.;  Bark  L;  tnkellL 


AU  the  RecreaHont  in  the  S^iteniber  number  have  i$m  eorrteitf 


BABY'S  PBTinOH. 
Lm  to  restless,  days  are  fleet 
Children  bloom,  bat  die  In  teethlM. , 
Waning  take  all  friends  wid  mothMS, 
Watch  tne  precious  glrto  andbroOiMs; 
Bead  the  home  life  of  Victoria, 
CRiUdren  nine,  all  bad  OkFtoink ; 
No  sleepless  nights,  by  baby  sqaHllIng; 
like  laitB  ttiey  rise  In  eany  morning, 
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SONG  OF  THE  SHEPHERD  BOY. 

Wwit  Jnm  "  PiLGKiM*s  Progkess."  OfK^aittl  hf  Auousta  Browne  Garrrt. 


1.  He  that  Is  down  need  fear     no   fall ;     He  tna^is  low,  no 
%  Ful-nesB  to  such    a      bur  -  den    Is,  As  go     on  [^-gdm- 

— r^n — rr-r-n  I  i ' — 

P'  if  '  ■  r  ,  ■     ,  -  p  ■;         ,  1  . 

1^'-  r  '-^J.^.Hjj^ 

pride;  He  that  Ishom-ble    er  -  er  Bball, HaveCtod  to     be    bis  guide: 

age;  Here  lit  -  tie,  and  here  -  af  -  ter  bliss,  1b  beet  from  age   to  age. 


I  am  con-toit  vith  irtt&t  I  have, 
He    that  is  down  need  fear    no  fall ; 


lit  -  tie     it    be,    or     much:.   And, 

He    that    Is    low,  no  pride;  

I 


Lord,  oon   -    tent  -  ment  atlU    I    orave.  Be  -  cause  Thou  sav  -  est      such.  Be  ' 

He    that  is  hum  -  ble      ev  -  er  shall,  Have  God  to      be      his    g^uide,  Have 


m 


i 


cause  Thou  sav  -  est  sucb. 
God    to       be         his  guide. 
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SOME  AMERICAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Bt  Jahsb  Laubbxoe  Bowdoih,  LL.B. 


AoaOBDiHO  to  the  Beport  of  the  United  Strtee  Ocmuuu- 
iBCOMr  of  Echwitinii  fox  1879»  there  mn  then  in  this 
eoanli7  a  total  o(  181  ibMlogiMa  flaminniea,  with  616 
pioi— ■aw  and  i,7M  atndentu  Dnzing  the  jmr  1878 
them  vefe  6  MminttrieB  snd  414  Btadente  kn,  so  tiut^ 
looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  flew,  tiiere  ii  oniae  for 
hopefnlneflS. 

The  Iwrgaet  number  of  aemlDariea  is  poHened  bj  the 
Bq^tietB,  who  ocmtrol  18,  with  868  atodents ;  but  the 
Bonun  Oetbtdioa  ham  only  one  aeniinaty  lees  and  88 
■todoita  mora  Next  oome  the  Freabyterian  and  Episoo- 
paUan,  eabh  viOi  16,  cdooely  followed  b^  the  Imtheran  with 
14*  and  the  Methodist  Epdboopal  with  18.  The  Congrega- 
tional  Gfanrch  snpporta  ten.  All  the  rest  are  divided 
among  the  Ohristian,  6;  Gnmborland  PresbyteTian,  8; 
Free  Will  Bapttet,  2 ;  Hethodist  Episoopal  Ghoroh  Sontb. 
2 ;  New  GhoToh,  2  ;  Reformed,  2 ;  United  PresbTterian, 
2 ;  UniTemtist,  2 ;  African  Methodist  Episoopal,  1 ; 
Ghnroh  of  the  Brethren,  1 ;  M<»aTian,  1 ;  Befonned 
(Dutch),  1 ;  Unitarian,  1 ;  and  United  Brethren,  1. 


These  seminaries  annnallj  turn  oat  a  large  number  of 
jonng  men  who*haTe  deyoted  th^  lives  to  the  great  and 
glorioiH  task  of  aineading  the  OospeL  Qose  npon  6,000 
new  roinisteis  and  pastors  eadx  year  go  toxOi  at  the  call  of 
the  Muter.  B  is  enoonraging  to  know  this.  Many  of 
these  find  that  datj  calls  them  to  Ubor  in  the  mission 
field,  bat  by  fiv  the  greater  number  settle  down  in  panshes 
and  plaoea  at  home.  ' 

With  this  vast  array  of  soldiers  of  Ohrist  swelling  the 
great  army  each  year,  an  amy  whioh  is  annually  becom- 
ing greater,  it  looks  hopeM  tot  the  complete  Ohristianisa* 
ti<m  of  tiiis  oormtr; ;  for,  while  tiie  United  States  of  America 
are  nomnally  Christian,  than  are  many  loealitiag  where 
the  Gkwpd  ot  Gtuist  is  never  preached. 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  in  this  short  article  to  refer 
to  all  of  these  institutions,  or  even  a  majority  of  them. 
Only  a  few  of  the  representatiTe  ones  can  be  notioed,  and 
even  of  these  few,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  hare  not 
issued  their  reports  for  1880,  the  information  given  will 
necessarily  be  Inief  and  iucompleta 
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Some  American  Theological  Seminaries. 


The  Christian  Unions  in  a  recent  issae,  seems  to  tMnk 
that  there  are  too  many  theological  seminaries.  It  says : 
"  All  theological  seminaries  are  conoeived  to  edaoate  their 
stndente  at  small  expense,  bnt  anless  there  are  one  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty-fonr  (one  hundred  and  thirty-one)  kinds 
of  doctrine  or  essential  methods  of  inBtmotion  in  regard 
to  it,  the  expense  vonld  seem  to  be  far  too  great,  and  to  a 
large  degree  saperflaons.  Sappoee  half  of  these  institntitHis 
■honld  sell  oat  and  help  to  endov  ofhera  t"  We  do  not 
at  all  agree  vith  this  view,  bat  diieotly  the  oontrary. 
Each  looality  shoald  have  ite  owa  college  theological 
seminary  or  other  edacational  institution,  and  we  eren 
beliere  that  they  should  be  fostered  and  peonniarily  helped 
by  the  State  and  National  GoTemments.  Tbia  ia  generally 
the  case  Tdth  similar  institations  in  Europe,  and  the  result 
has  been  beneficial  in  every  sense. 

The  oldest  divinity  school  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
Harvard  University  at  Oambridge.  This  university  was 
founded  in  1638w  The  first  d^^  of  l)ootor  of  Divinity 
granted  by  the  instltation  was  conferred  upon  Inoreaee 
Bbther— the  oelebrated  father  of  ft  still  more  oetebrated. 
son,  Ootton  B&ther— ia  1692.  Liorease  Mather  was  at 
the  time  the  president  of  the  college. 

But  while  many  colleges  and  universities  like  Harvard 
*  have  a  divinity  school  attached  to  them,  we  set  out  in  this 
article  to  speak  especially  of  some  colleges  and  seminaries 
which  are  primarily  or  exdusively  theological  schools, 
and  to  which  the  graduates  of  other  colleges  go  in  order  to 
become  priests,  pastors  or  ministers.  Among  the  oldest 
ot  them,  is  the  General  Theologieal  Seminary  of  the  Fvo- 
iestaat  Episcopal  Ohuroh,  which  was  founded  in  1817. 
This  tnstikntion  ia  the  offidal  seminary  ttf  tint  Oharob,  as 
it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Qeneral  Oonventwn  and  a 
Board  of  Tmsteea  from  all  dioceses. 

The  bnildings  are  situated  in  Chelsea  Square,  West 
Twentieth  Street,  between  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues, 
New  York  Oity.  The  taition  in  this  seminary  is  absolutely 
free,  nor  is  there  any  charge  for  room  rent,  and  the 
stadents'  only  expenses  are  personaL  There  are  26  scholar- 
ships of  the  seminary,  worth  about  Slt)0  a  year  each. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  all  tiie  bishops  of  the 
Ghorch  «x-qffi(do}  one  trustee  from  each  diooea^  and  one 
additional  for  every  eight  clergymen  in  the  same;  one 
more  additional  for  every  two  thousand  dollars  in  money 
contributed  until  the  same  amounts  to  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  one  more  additional  for  every  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  present  Dean  of  the  Seminary  is  the  Bev.  Eugene 
•  Augnstns  Hoffman,  D.D.,  and  the  Faculty  consist  of  the 
BevB.  W.  E.  Eigenbrodt,  D.D.;  Samuel  Buel,  D.D.;  Ban- 
daU  a  Hall,  A.I£;  Andrew  OUver.  D.D.;  William  J.  Sea- 
boiy,  D.D.;  Thomas  Biohe,  D.D.;  and  Edward  H.  Van 
Winkle,  A.M.  Daring  the  past  sohcdastio  year  the lectoms 
were  Bishop  Williams  of  Conneotioat,  Bishop  McLaren 
of  Blinois  ;  the  Bev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.D.;  the  Bar. 
£.  A. Wanhbum,  D.D. ;  Henry  Drisler,  UL.D. ;  and  Oharles 
Short,  LL.D. 

The  first  graduating  class  was  that  of  1822,  and  an 
alumni  association  was  immediately  organized.  The  whole 
number  of  alumni  of  the  seminary  is  now  926,  of  whom 
300  have  died.  The  whole  number  of  stadents  who  have 
been  oonneoted  with  the  seminary,  including  about  20 
who  were  admitted  without  matrioolation  before  *182S^ 
is  1,826.  Of  the  gradnatea  of  this  seminary,  20  have 
been  elevated  to  the  bishopric.  The  list  inolndes  the 
names  of  Bishop  Whitahoose,  of  Illinois,  of  the  Class 
ot  1821 ;  Bishop  Whittingham,  of  Maryland,  of  the 
Class  ot  1825 ;  Bishops  Kip,  of  California,  and  Vail,  of 
Kansas,  of  the  OUas  of  18&6 ;  Bishop  Lee,  of  DeUwar^  of 


the  Class  of  1837  ;  Bishops  Odenheimer.  of  Northern  New 
Jersey,  and  Randall,  of  Colorado,  of  the  Chus  of  1838; 
Bishop  Gillespie,  ot  Western  Michigan,  of  the  Glass  of 
18i0 ;  Bishope  Burgess,  of  Quint^,  DL,  and  Ooxe^  ot 
Western  New  Tork,  of  the  Class  of  1841 ;  Bishop  Hoiris, 
of  Oregon,  of  the  Glass  of  1816 ;  Bishc^  Armitage,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Paddook,  of  Massaohusetts,  of  the  Chtas  ot 
1862 ;  Biahops  Brown,  of  F<md  da  Im,  snd  Seymour,  of 
Springfield,  of  the  Obwn  of  1854 ;  Bishops  ScsxboroDgb, 
of  New  Jera^,  and  Spalding,  of  Colorado,  of  the  COaas  of 
1857 ;  Bishops  Bobertaon,  of  Missonii,  and  TDttl^  of  Mon- 
tana, of  the  CUsB  of  1862 ;  and  Bishop  WhUsksr,  ol 
Nevada,  of  the  Glass  of  1863. 

Kenyon  College,  at  Gambler,  Ohio,  was  founded  ui 
1827,  the  comer-stone  having  been  laid  in  June  of  that 
year.  Its  founder  was  Philander  Ghase^  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio.  Biidiop  Chase  was  a 
remarkable  man  in  many  respects.  Xn  height  he  was  six 
feet  and  over,  and  the  span  of  his  obest  was  neady,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  his  height  He  eame  ot  a  stnxdy  New  Eng- 
hud  stook.  Bo  was  bcnn  in  Omdsh,  N.  fi.,  whne  he 
Bpeai  the  days  of  Us  yrnHt.  When  manhood  eame,  bow- 
ever,  he  could  not  content  hima^  with  each  quiet  and 
settled  surronndinga,  for,  ol  him,  as  afterward  of  hia 
nephew,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Courts  ambition  waa  a 
most  marked  oharacteristio.  He  was  first  a  misncmaiy  ia 
Western  New  Tork,  and  then  be  was  stationed  in  Fongh- 
keepsie,  but  soon  afterward  removed  to  New  Orleans.  Ha 
was  the  first  Protestant  nUnister  in  the  State  of  LoniaiBiub 
After  five  years  of  hard  and  sooosssf  ol  labor,  be  Tsmored 
again  to  the  KorUi,  and  fax  dx  yeaza  was  a  ministsr  in 
Hartfbrd,  Ot  But  Philander  Chase  was  a  man  too  rest- 
less, too  ambitious,  too  great,  to  remain  long  oontented 
in  any  quiet  and  peaoefol  nook.  He  craved  the  conteats 
and  the  storms  of  life.  So,  early  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  1817,  resolved  "not  to  boild  upon  another  man'a 
foondations,"  he  started  tea  what  was  then  the  t»t  West— 
the  newly  admitted  State  of  Ohia  Ba  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  February,  1819. 

Bjb  began  his  work  with  rate  earnestness.  No  peconiaiy 
support  had  been  provided.  Indeed,  for  sevenlyesn^ 
that  he  received  for  his  pnblifi  ministrations  was  notenongh 
to  pay  his  postage  ;  so,  to  gain  his  daUy  bread,  he  bad 
to  become  a  tiller  of  the  soiL 

He  soon  became  convinced  that  he  most  have  sssjatanoa 
in  bis  work.  In  four  years  his  list  of  three  dergjmea 
had  grown  to  six,  but  what  could  six  men  do  in  eo  vast » 
field  f  Moreover,  he  became  oonvinoed  that  for  Western 
work  the  best  laborers  were  Western  men,  mote  aooustomed 
than  others  to  the  hardahips  of  the  new  eivilizatioii,  and 
more  likely  to  be  contented  witb  the  labor  and  its  zetnrnBL 
So  his  mind  began  to  be  filled  with  a  dream  of  a  "school 
ot  the  prophets,"  which,  before  long,  took  definite  ahaps 
in  bis  mind.  Happily,  the  bishop's  son  suggested  that 
&vorable  mention  had  been  made  in  a  prominent  EngUah 
journal  of  the  new  missionary  work  in  far-off  Ohio.  Tba 
l»shop  immediately  determined  that  the  ooean  must  bo 
crossed,  and  the  mother  church  asked  to  help.  He  flnt 
appointed  his  stm  for  this  service ;  but  hia  son'a  failing 
h^th  required  a  journey  to  a  soutlwm  dime,  so  the  reao- 
late  bishop  determined  to  go  himsell 

After  some  disappointment  and  opposition  be  was  sv^ 
oessfol  in  his  mission.  Wealthy  friends  were  gathvs^ 
and  the  pioneer  bishop  was  the  hero  of  the  boar,  ddig^t- 
ing  all  witb  his  thrillii^  sketches  of  l^tierh  ardahipik 
and  with  his  glowing  prophecies  ot  magnificent  triumph* 
sure  to  be  achieved.  Lord  Gambler  helped  him  gzeailf. 
Lord  Kei^on  alao,  and  Sir  Thomas  Aokland.  and  I«4f 
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Boase  and  Hannah  More,  'the  total  remit  of  thia  first 
appeal  was  mora  than  4Si5,OO0l.  Tha  laxgoA  single  donor 
iraBl«djBo88& 

When  the  bishop  returned  to  Ohio  he  aeleoted  a  ate  (mr 
his  proposed  odlege  in  Knox  Oonn^ ;  bnt  a  dispute  arose 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  proposed  imtitntion.  Some  irished 
for  a  theolt^ioal  seminary  only,  and  S&.  Ohailea  Ham- 
mond, a  tmstee  and  a  very  influential  citizen  of  Ohio,  said 
this  most  earnestly,  and  indeed  vent  so  far  as  to  prepare 
mnd  oany  through  the  Legislature  a  bill  for  the  inoorpon^ 
tion  of  ' '  The  Tbeologioal  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
oopal  Ohnroh  in  the  State  of  Ohio,"  and  so  fixed  the  legal 
title  of  the  n«w  institatiML 

But  Bi8h<9  Chase  was  equally  strennoiu  the  other  mj. 
His  first  thought  had  been  to  provide  ministers  tat  the 
iraate  places  of  the  Ghnroh — ^hia  second  and  greater  thought 
iu)w  vaa  "  to  be  of  service  to  his  country,  without  regard 
to  denomination  in  religion."  "But  two  oonisea,"  said 
be,  in  his  address  before  the  CSonTcntion,  *'  are  before  us — 
ather  to  oonflne  oar  seminary  to  theological  candidates 
only ;  or,  if  we  raoelTe  students  in  genesal  science  to  lay 
A  foundation  sniBcientiy  strong  and  lai^  to  sustain  the 
magnitude  of  the  ooUege,  which  most  be  reared  to  do  those 
Btudents  juatioe.  In  the  former  oase^  notliing  m<nte  is  ne* 
cessary  than  to  torn  your  attention  to  the  deed  of  gift  of 
my  own  estate  in  Worthiogton,  In  the  latter  case,  the 
only  thing  presented  worthy  of  your  attention  is  the  pro- 
posed lands  in  Knox  Oonnty.  Here  is  a  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  kind  expectations 
of  our  esteemed  benefactors.  On  this  we  can  build,  and 
expect  the  further  assistance  of  a  sympathizing  world. 
On  this  we  can  build,  and  jnsUy  expect  tiie  patronage  of 
oar  ciTil  goremment;  Anything  leas  than  tlua  would  be 
-to  degrade^  not  to  improve,  oar  ^eoent  blaBang&  There 
will  bo  no  aoll^e  for  all  profoasions  it  the  Enox  Oonnty 
plan  faiL  No  other  can  give  any  adequate  encourage- 
ment" 

The  Knox  County  location  and  the  bishop's  plan  were 
accepted,  and  so  it  was  decided  that  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Diooese  of  Ohio  and  Eenyon  College,  ahould 
be  forever  established  upon  these  lands,  and  the  broad 
plan  was  adopted  of  laboring  to  build  up  not  only  a  school 
of  flwology,  but  a  ooUege  as  weU.  The  English  fands 
were  to  be  appropriated  sa(«edly  to  the  pnzpoaa  for  which 
they  were  giTen.  The  ooUege  endowment,  it  waa  hoped, 
mighty  in  some  othtt  way,  be  seoared. 

This  choice  of  a  location  amid  well-nigh  untrodden 
forests  involved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  heavy  saorifloes 
and  large  outhtys  of  labor.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  very  elements  of  civilization.  Workmen  must  be 
^thered,  land  made  ready  for  tilling,  crops  raised  and 
harvested,  and  caUna  built  for  shelter.  Jn  fact,  Iot  aome 
years,  fanning,  milling  and  merchandising  were  carried 
.oa  in  the  name  of  the  ocdlegflb  and  the  institution  came  to 
be  poaseased  of  a  atore,  a  hotel,  a  printing-office,  a  saw- 
mill, a  grist-mill,  a  carpenter  and  a  shoemaker's  shop,  with 
houses  for  the  miUer,  the  dairyman  and  the  workmen  to 
.dwell  in.  Bishop  Chase  adopted  the  theretofore  untried 
plan  of  single-dollar  subscriptions,  by  which  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  were  seonred. 

Meanwhile  a  goodly  number  of  students  bad  assembled 
at  Qambier,  and  the  work  of  the  ooUege  went  bravely  on. 
Bishop  Ohase  nominally  occupied  the  office  of  Fxeaident 
Eto  reidly  filled  moat  efSoiently  the  poat  of  general  man- 
ager and  superintendent  Evcsy  morning  the  "head 
men  **  had  to  be  directed  by  him  as  to  their  daily  work ; 
every  evening  they  were  gathered  to  give  accounts  of  labor. 
There  waa  the  tillipg  of  thonsanda  of  broad  acres  to  be 
.looked  after,  tite  qoaxtyii^;  of  atone,  the  eiectioa  of  build- 


ing^ the  industries  of  the  village,  and  all  this  in  addition 
to  the  want^  bodity,  mental  and  spiritu^  of  tha  atudeut 
oommunity.  Besides,  there  waa  the  keeping  of  detailed 
aooounts^  and  the  mafattenanoe  of  a  moat  extensive  corre- 
spondence. The  burden  was  altogether  a  very  heavy  one  ; 
but  Bidiop  Chase's  broad  shoulders  were  well  fitted  to 
bear  it,  particularly  as  he  had  a  most  efficient  helpmate  in 
his  noble  wife,  Mn.  Chase  entered  with  her  whole  soul 
into- her  husband's  plans.  She  was  a  lady  perfectly  at 
home  in  all  the  arts  and  minutiea  of  housewifery — aa 
happy  in  darning  atookingB  for  the  boys  aa  in  entertaining 
her  visitois  in  the  puloc ;  in  making  a  bai^iain  with  a 
fanner  in  Ids  rough  boots  and  hunting  blouse,  as  in  com- 
pleting a  purchase  from  an  intelligent  and  aooomplished 
mewhant ;  and  aa  perfectly  at  home  in  doing  business  with 
the  world  around  her  and  in  keeping  the  multifarious 
acoounts  of  her  increasing  jiousetrald,  as  in  peraiding  at 
her  dinner-tabla  or  dispensing  oonrteay  in  her  drawing- 
room. 

Bishop  Chase  was  the  first  president  of  the  ooll^p^  and 
gnided  it  through  its  infant  troables  and  vicissitudes.  He 
held  the  place  for  foot  years,  and  <m  September  9th, 
1881,  remgned  the  office  and  the  X^isoc^te  of  Ohio,  Tha 
next  day  he  mounted  his*  horse,  Ohielnnataa,  and  rod* 
away.  He  was  afterward  elected  Bishop  of  Blmois,  and 
died  at  "Bobin's  Nest,"  whore  he  had  founded  Jubilee 
College. 

An  anecdote  told  about  Bishop  Chase  will  illnstrate  his 
character.  A  countryman  met  him  one  day  and  called  him 
gmeraL  "  I  am  not  general,"  was  the  somewhat  curt  re- 
ply. "I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  countryman,  "I  mean 
jtM^"  "lamnofc  jadge,"  "Well,  then,  UtAcp,"  oontin- 
ned  the  penristent  ooantryman.  **  Why  do  yoa  call  me 
bishop  ?  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  a  biahop  V 

"  Well,  I  knowed,"  said  the  man  oi  hmnsapon  sense, 
"  that  whatever  yon  was,  you  was  at  the  top." 

The  second  president  of  Eenyon  College  was  likewise  tiie 
second  Bishop  of  Ohia  Charles  Fettit  McHvaine,  D.D., 
D.QIl  (Oxon),  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Father  of  our  Country  died,  suoceeded  Bishop  Chase  in  bot  b 
offices,  tintil  the  year  1810  there  waa  a  joint  faoul^  of 
theology  and  arts  in  Oambier.  In  that  year  separate  fac- 
ulties were  institatad,  with  separate  heads.  Bishop  Moll- 
vaine  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  thedogioal  department, 
wMlo  Sbjor  D.  B.  Douglas,  I1L.D.,  waa  elected  to  the 
foeaideni^  of  the  college.  H^  ma  auooeeded  in  a  few 
years  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  S.  A.  Bronson.  His  successors  to 
the  present  day  have  been  Loring  Andrews,  LL.I>., 
1850-63  ;  Charles  Short,  LL-D.  (now  a  profeasor  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York,  and  one  of  the  lecturers  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary),  186a-67 ;  James  Kent 
Stone,  A.  U.,  1667-68 ;  EH  T.  Tappan,  LLB.,  1868-75 ; 
and  "Wmm  B.  Bodine,  D.D.,  the  present  inoumbent 

The  theoI<^oal  seminary,  which  waa  separated  from 
the  general  college  in  1810,  is  now  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Gregory  T.  Bedell,  the  present  Bishop  of  Ohio  and  the 
visitants  of  the  seminary  comprise  the  Bishops  of  Western 
New  York,  Pittsburgh,  West  Virginia,  Miohigan,  and  the 
assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  The  degrees  of  B.A., 
M.A.,  and  LIlD.,  are  oonfeired  1^  the  otdlege ;  and  B,I>. 
and  D.D.,  by  the  seminary. 

Many  eminent  men  have  graduated  from  Eenyon.  among 
them  6X-Preeident  Hayes,  Juatioe  Stanly  Matthew^  of 
the  United  Statea  Supreme  Court ;  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
the  orator ;  David  Davis,  ex-Justioe  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt, 
and  Edwin  U  Stanton,  t^e  great  War  Secretary, 

The  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  is 
the  gift  of  one  man,  the  late  Daniel  Drew,  of  New  York. 
He  was  an  enthuaiastU)  Methodist,  and  devoted  9260,000  to 
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the  foandatioD  and  endovment  of  a  Methodist  College  tor 
jonng  m  in  inters. 

The  propeoiy  oonneoted  with  the  semiawr  oonaiBta  of 
226  acres,  and  was  formerly  ooonpied  as  the  homestead  of 
the  Gibbona  fomilj.  It  was  pnrohaBed  hj  Mr.  Drew  in 
1867,  with  all  the  standing  ooDTeniencee  and  the  entire 
foxnitnre  of  the  handsome  mansion,  for  $125,000.  The 
prominent  boildinga  connected  with  the  seminary  are  the 
ohapel,  dormitory  and  refeotory.  The  ohapel,  which  was 
formerly  the  mansion  home  of  the  Qibbonses,  is  a  three- 
story  briok  stmotore,  131  z  86  feet  in  dimensions^  exelaaiTe 
of  Bpaoions  piazzas,  porticos  and  greenhonses,  and  oon- 
tains  seventy  commodions  apartments.  In  this  bnilding 
are  six  large  leotnre  or  clafls-rooma,  with  professors*  stn- 
di(M  attached,  and  excellent  accommodations  for  whaterer 
olabs  or  societies  the  students  may  organize. 

The  dormitory  and  refectory  are  each  bnilt  of  briok, 
and  are  three  stories  in  height  They  contain  seventy-two 
Btiites  of  rooms,  famished  in  a  neat  and  snbatantial  man- 
ner.   Water  is  snpplied  from  springs  on  the  premises. 

The  charter  of  this  seminary  places  it  nnder  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  eqnally  of  lay- 
men and  clergymen,  who  are  chosen  by  the  Qeneral 
OonferenoQ. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  seminary  took  place  on 
November  6tb,  1867,  in  the  ohapel,  which  has  been  named 
Mead  Hall.  The  dormitory  was  named  Aebory  Hall,  and 
the  refectory,  Embnry  Hall ;  and  there  has  since  been 
erected  a  wooden  bnilding  called  Sycamore  Oottage,  and 
several  small  baildings  for  the  residences  of  the  scTeral 
professors. 

Alihongh  the  seminary  is  only  in  the  tiiirteenth  year  of 
its  age,  it  has  a  body  of  alumni,  nambering  226,  ooonpying 
positiona  of  usefulness  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Tarioua 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  are  in  Oonfer- 
ences  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Ordained  of  God  for  the 
thoroQgh  equipment  of  young  ministers  for  the  work  to 
which  they  are  called,  so  well  does  it  do  its  work  that  its 
graduates  are  in  immediate  demand  in  various  direotiona. 

Drew  Seminary  confines  its  work  to  its  Intimate  sphere, 
which  is  theological  tnuning.   It  seeks  to  correct  the  very 


nndesicable  mine^og  or  mix- 
ing of  work  in  the  schools  of 
theOhnioh.  The  applicant  at 
her  halls,  therefore,  should 
hare  the  preparation  that  a 
thorough  college  eduaati(Ri 
gives.  The  advantages  of  i 
separate  theological  training 
can  then  be  fully  realized, 
and  the  student  go  fortk  at 
his  graduation  fully  equipped 
for  the  great  work  of  his  Ufa 
The  latest  report  shows  a 
greater  number  of  students 
than  ever  before,  being  not 
less  than  eighty  -  four,  of 
whom  thirfy-three  bslcag  to 
the  senior  or  graduating  dsaa 
These  eighty  •  four  students 
came  from  nineteen  different 
colleges  and  nniverdties,  and 
'from  fourteen  States  of  the 
Union,  while  one  came  from 
Nova  Scotia,  one  each  from 
India  and  Germany,  and  tvo 
each  from  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  regular  course  of 
study  reqniiea  three  years 
for  its  oompletion,  colled  respectively  the  jnnior,  middle 
and  senior  year. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  John  F.  Hoist  was  the  President  of  the 
Drew  Seminary  up  to  his  election  as  bishop  the  list 
Qeneral  Conference.  He  was  auooeeded  by  the  preseot 
incumbent,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Battz,  who  is  also  the 
professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  The  faoul^  ood- 
sists  of  some  of  the  strtmgest  men  iq  Methodism,  and  in- 
olndes  the  names  of  the  Bev.  Drs.  James  Strong,  Daniel 
P.  Kidder,  John  Miley,  George  B.  Crooks,  Samuel  F. 
Upham  and  othen^  while  special  leotores  have  been  delivered 
by  many  other  noted  Methodist  divines.  Six  profsMor- 
shijts  have  been  endowed,  and  altogether  this  young 
seminary  shows  a  record  unsurpassed  many  an  <dder 
institution.  In  oommon  with  many  other  tiieologiml 
seminaries,  no  charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  room  rent, 
and  the  students  have  only  their  personal  and  living  ex- 
penses to  meet 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Beformed  (Dstch) 
Church,  located  at  New  Brunswick,  is  closely  connected 
with  Butgers  College  which  was  organized  in  17T1.  Tbe 
principal  bnilding  of  the  seminary  is  the  Peter  Hwtiog 
Theological  Hall,  which  was  erected  in  1866  with  moasf 
amounting  to  930,700,  furnished  for  the  porpoee  by  Hn. 
Anna  Hertz<^,  of  Philadelphia.  This  hall  contains  * 
chapel,  reading-room,  study-rooms,  dormitories,  dining- 
rooms,  laundry  and  bathroom,  and  is  under  the  charge  of 
a  rector,  Bev.  Balph  Willia  The  library  building  a 
apart  from  the  hall,  and  was  erected  by  the  libenli^  of 
Gardner  A.  Sage,  of  New  York  City,  and  has  been  named 
after  him.  James  Suydam,  of  New  York  City,  also  con- 
tribnted  money  to  build  a  hall,  which  was  named  after 
him.  This  contains  a  chapel,  mnsenm,  lect ore-room  sad 
a  thoroughly  furnished  and  spacious  gymnasinm. 

The  instruction  is  entirely  gratoitooa.  Young  men  con- 
nected with  the  Beformed  Church,  intending  to  enter  ib 
ministry,  and  needing  asaiatanoe,  reooive  from  the  Board 
of  Education  the  sum  of  $160  per  annum.  In  oases  where 
additional  aid  is  needed  efforts  are  made  to  supply  it 
the  Board  assists  young  men  while  pursuing  studiee  pre- 
paratory to  their  entranoa  into  tbe  ^^^^f^^ 
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Tbe  jear  embraqps  one  tenn  of  eight  months  of  ntady, 
from  the  20th  of  September  to  the  third  Tnewlay  in  May, 
with  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  days  at  the  Ohriatmas 
holidays.  This  arrangement  affords  opportnoity  for  those 
who  desire  it  to  engage  in  various  works  during  the  Sum- 
mer months.  Three  sooh  yean  oonstitnte  the  whole  course 
of  study. 

In  the  thiae  olasses  dnring  the  last  year  then  wrae 
Ulirfy-foar  students. 

The  Faenlty  of  the  Theologioal  Seminary  indndes  the 
Ber.  Samuel  M.  Wordbtidge,  D.D.,  the  Bev.  John  De 
Witt,  D.D..  and  the  Bev.  David  D.  Demurest,  D.D.  The 
Ber.  Abraham  B.  Van  Zandt,  LUD.,  who  died  this  Sam- 
mer,  wa?  the  James  Suydam  Profeasor  of  Didaotio  and 
Polemio  Theology. 

"Tho  Tmstees  of  the  Maine  Charity  School"  is  the 
legal  chartered  title  of  the  Theologies]  Seminsry  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  whibh  la  for  the  training  of  young  men  to 
be  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Ohoroh.  This  seminary 
is  now  entering  upon  the  sixty-second  year  of  its  lite.  It 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Maasaohnsetts  in 
1814,  and  was  opened  for  pupils  in  the  Autumn  of  1816. 
Three  years  later,  it  was  removed  from  Hampden  to 
Bangor,  and  there  its  flrst  class  was  graduated  in  1820. 
In  that  year  the  Provinoe  of  Maine  was  separated  from 
Massaohasetta  and  became  an  independent  State.  It  was 
Is^er  than  all  the  rest  of  New  England,  and  contained  a 
population  of  300^000  souls.  This  population,  scattered 
orer  so  wide  a  territory,  needed  to  be  provided  with  pas- 
tfOB  and  teaohers ;  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  entire 
State  Bowdoin  College  was  the  only  institution  existing, 
above  the  grade  of  academy.  But  the  college  was  doing 
her  work  as  a  olassioal  institution,  and  not  specially  for 
the  training  of  the  ministry.  The  godly  men  and  women 
of  the  churohee  who  had  become  anxiously  interested  in 
the  problem,  saw  that  the  coU^e  most  be  supplemented 
by  a  aohotd  of  thecdogy.  They  oonid  no^  for  their  minis' 
ten,  look  back  to  their  nwther  State,  for  Andovar,  then 
only  recently  estaUished,  could  not  fill  the  demand  of  its 
own  field.  Yale  and  East  Windsor  Seminaries  ware  not 
yet  projected.  Maine  must  pnnide  for  herselt.  It  was 
oat  of  this  necessity  that 
BcmgOT  Seminary  arose. 
Ik  was  the  child  of  emer- 
gency, as  well  as  of  faith 
and  prayer. 

That  neoeasity  has  grown 
with  its  growth.  Dnring 
the  dxty  yean  of  its  life 
the  population  of  the  State 
has  mcae  than  doubled. 
The  Provinces  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Canadas,  have  ad- 
ded their  Macedonian  cry 
to  that  of  the  State  her- 
•df;  and,  with  no  other 
Congregational  seminary 
«BBt  ol  Andom,  Bangor 
baa  labored  dngldianded 
to  supply  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  and  mis- 
sions of  a  field  whose  ex- 
tent can  be  understood  by 
those  only  who  are  person- 
al^ famihar  with  it 

A  statement  reoently  put 
forth  by  the  tmstees  gives 
■8  some  Sntorartnig  infor- 


matiott.  It  says:  "Dnring  the  ^xtj  years  of  her  ex- 
istence she  has  sent  out  six  hundred  graduates,  and  has 
educated  for  one  or  mora  yeara  without  graduation  one 
hundred  and  sixty  more.  These  men  have  made  a  faith- 
ful and  useful  body  of  workers.  The  majority  of  them 
are  still  living,  and  are  at  their  posts  all  over  the 
land  or  on  foreign  shores,  in  pulpits  of  many  den(»nina- 
tions,  and  ol  erery  grade  of  emiooioc.  8ax  of  them  are 
now  ooXI^  presidents.  Thirteen  have  bean  professors  in 
colleges  or  seminaries.  Twenty-four  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  woi^  of  foreign  missions,  and  large  numbers 
to  the  toils  and  privations  of  home  missiona.  The  relation 
of  the  seminary  to  the  field  at  large  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  students  in 
the  last  ten  classes  on  the  generid  catalogue  of  this  year, 
sixty-eix  came  from  other  States,  and  twenty-seven  from 
the  British  provinces ;  and  of  the  aggregate  six^-nine, 
or  mora  than  fifty  par  cent,  am  nowlabwing  at  points 
outside  of  liLuna  Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
Congregational  ohnrobes  in  Maine,  there  are  few,  laige  or 
small,  that  have  not  reoeived  pastors  from  her  repeatedly  ; 
and  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  settled  ministers 
now  laboring  in  these  churches,  ninety-three^  or  seventy 
per  cent,  have  been  educated  hera" 

The  seminary  is  strictly  CongregationaL  Its  Board  of 
Trustees  and  its  Faculty  are  composed  of  members  of 
Gongr^tional  ohnrohes,  but  it  waloomes  to  its  inabno- 
tions  students  of  every  Christian  name,  making  no  dia- 
orimati(m  among  than.  Many  students  of  other  demimi- 
natious  have  gone  to  Bangor,  and  retained  their  previous 
denominational  connection  aftra  graduation. 

The  only  charge  connected  with  the  seminary  ia  two 
dollars  a  year  to  each  atndent  for  incidental  expenses. 
The  graduating  class  this  year  numbered  ten,  and  the  next 
class  is  also  ten.  The  venerable  Daniel  S.  Talcott,  who 
has  filled  the  diair  of  Hayes  Professor  of  Sacred  literature 
for  for^-two  years,  re^gaai  last  Summer  owing  to  in- 
eressing  age  a^  growing  inflrmify. 

The  Andovar  The<dDgioal  Seminary  at  ^dover,  Vaas., 
is  an  ofitihoot  of  Phillips  Academy.  It  was  founded  In 
1807,  with  the  object  of  "providing  for  the  Ohnrofa  a 
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learned,  orUiodox  and  pious  ministiy.*'  Ita  earlj  donon 
veie  Samnat  Abbot,  a  merchant-  of  Boston ;  Moses  Brown 
end  William  Bartlett,  merobants  of  Nevbar/port ;  and 
John  and  f  hosbe  PMllips,  of  AndoTer.  During  ite  ex- 
istence it  has  reoeiTed  gifts  to  the  amonnt  of  not  lees  than 
$400,000.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  bat  is  opea  to  Protestants  of  all  denominations.  It 
baa  fire  profeeeors,  ganeraUy  more  than  100  stodenta^  and- 
a  library  of  about  80,000  Tolnmes.  We  have  seen  none  of 
the  Ute  reportav  bat  np  to  1870  it  had  gradoated  1,618 
stadents.  Three  years  oomprise  its  ooorse  instmotion, 
vhieh  is  free  to  all,  and  additional  aid  is  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  stndoita.  Beoentlj  a  post^gnidaate  oonrse  has  been 
established.  Among  the  snhjects  to  be  treated  in  this 
coarse  for  the  oonuDg  year  1881-2  are  the  New  BeTtsion, 
the  reoent  theories  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  respect- 
ing the  composition  of  the  Pentatenoh,  the  Dootrine  of 
Inspiration,  Sunday-Bohool  work  and  Modem  Schools  of 
Freaohing,  each  trwted  by  a  apeoialist  The  Bevised  New 
Testament  has  been  adopted  for  all  serrioes  in  the  dhapel 
of  thia  seminary.  Professor  E.  A.  Park,  D.B.,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  Faoalty  tar  orar  forty  years  past,  has 
recently  resigned  his  professorship  of  Saored  Bhetorio  and 
Christian  Theology,  bat  he  has  not  entirely  severed  his 
cooneotion  with  the  seminary.  He  will,  at  the  request 
of  the  tmstees,  devote  himself  chiefly  for  the  present  to 
the  preparation  for  the  press  of  his  lectures  on  Systematic 
Theology.  His  salary  as  professor  oontinaee  as  heretofore. 
The  tmstees  have  employed  Br.  Saigent,  instmctor  at  the 
Harvard  gymnasimn,  to  make  a  physioal  examination  of 
evoy  student  and  to  Ii^  down  a  oonne  of  approiniate  ex- 
eroisea. 

The  Boman  Oatholio  Theological  Seminary  of  St  Oharles 
Borromeo,  now  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  was  formerly  located  at 
Philadelphia  It  was  ineorporated  by  the  Legialatore  of 
Pennsylvania,  April  11th,  1838.  The  students  had  for 
several  years  occupied  a  small  structare  in  the  rear  of  St 
Mary's  COiurdi  on  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia ;  but  on 
receiving  the  charter  it  vras  determined  to  acquire  more 
eommodiona  apartmraits;  aoooidingly,  in  June  of  that 
year,  a  new  and,  as  it  was  then  oonsidered,  very  el^^t 
houae^  situated  on  the  owner  of  Eighteenth  and  Booe 
Stteeto,  was  purchased.  With  the  constantly  increadng 
demands  made  upon  the  seminary,  it  soon  appeared  that 
this  building  was  also  too  contracted  to  secure  the  desired 
cffioienoy,  although  enlarged  to  twice  its  original  size,  and 
aauther  change  was  thna  rendered  necessary.  A  beautifal 
site  embnwing  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  near  Overbrook 
Station,  about  five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  selected, 
and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  was  at  once  begun. 
The  oomerstone  was  laid  on  April  4th,  1866^  and  the  wodc 
rapidly  earned  to  oraipletifm. 

Tko  centra  building  is  58  feet  vide  by  99  feet  deep,  and 
three  atorisB  high.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  180  feet 
above  the  ground.  Couneoted  with  the  central  bnildicg 
by  two  wings,  three  stories  high,  running  at  right  angles  to 
it  and  29  by  122  feet  respectively,  are  two  pavilions,  three 
stories  high,  and  40  feet  front  by  64  feet  deep,  making  an 
entire  front  of  nearly  400  feet  This  range  of  buildings 
forms  the  front  of  the  edifice,  whioh  lodu  toward  the  east 
the  pavilions  forming  (he  northeast  and  aonthweet  oomara. 
Dueotiy  in  thezaarof  theBs^  and  o<Hine<Aed  wiUi  them 
intervening  atnutorei^  116  by  29  fset^  an  two  similar 
paviliona,  48  fay  73  feet  Immediately  behind  the  central 
building  is  a  very  handsome  ohapel,  103  by  45  feet  The 
buildings  ate  of  cot  stone,  and  all  the  materials  used  are 
of  the  most  substantial  and  durable  character. 

The  course  of  instmotion  in  this  seminary  embraces  ten 
years— four  in  Eomanitifla,  two  in  PhUo8(^fay,  and  four 


in  Theology.  No  degrees  are  oonferred,  though  ther 
charter  gives  the  seminary  that  power. 

The  branches  taught  ars^  besides  the  usnal  English 
branohes  (such  as  Bhetorio^  History,  Mathematics,  eto.), 
Latin,  Greek,  Qerman,  Hebrew  and  Syriaa 

In  the  philoBophioal  department  (let  year) :  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  ;  (2d  year)  Ethics. 

Oreek,  Hebrew,  Syriao,  Mathematies  and  Phyuos  ara 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  philosophioal  oonraeu 

The  theologioal  department  embraoea  seven  olaases,  vis. : 
Hermenentloi^  Moral  Thec^ogy,  Dogmatio  Theology,  Eo- 
olesiastioal  History  (eritioal),  Oanon  Law,  Lttnzgy  and 
Homileties. 

Textbooks  and  Lectures  in  Fhilosopby  and  Theology' 
are  in  the  Latin  language,  whioh  is  also  used  (for  these 
branohes)  exclusively  in  olass  and  at  examinationa. 

The  staff  oonsistB,  at  present— the  rectorship  being 
vacant— of  seven  regular  profesB(»s ;  there  ara  asnatant 
professors  and  an  extra  for  eloenti(m. 

The  library  oontains  »boat  17,000  Ttdnmea. 

The  number  of  students  is  limited  to  about  one  hundred/ 
only  some  fifteen  to  twenty  being  admitted  annually. 
There  are  about  fifty  to  six^  applioanta  annually  at  tha 
examinations  for  admission. 

Applicants  must  address  themselvee  to  the  archbishop 
in  writing,  stating  their  age ;  how  long  and  where  they 
have  previously  studied,  and  the  diocese  they  belong  to. 
The  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  testimoniab 
and  oertifioates  from  their  respective  pastors.  The  lam- 
ination is  in  English  Grammar,  exeroises  in  Analyaia  and 
■Paadn^  Spdllng  and  Beading,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
History  and  Ghristian  Dootrine. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrob, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  fonnded  in  the  year  1812.  It 
oocupies  several  stone  bnildings  near  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  popularly  known  as  Princeton  OoUege.  The  reg- 
ular course  of  stndy  at  the  seminary  oocupies  three  years, 
with  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year.  The  endowment 
amounts  to  $400,000,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  tha 
library  is  about  24,000.  There  are  six  profeasors  attached 
to  the  aeminaxy,  and  the  graduates  of  the  seminary  num- 
ber conaidetably  over  8,OO0l  A  lady,  who  doee  not  wish 
her  name  to  be  pubUsbsd,  baa  recently  given  9100,000  to 
this  Soninaiy. 

The  Bochester  Theologioal  Seminary  is  the  most  prom* 
ioent  Baptist  institution  for  the  education  of  ministers. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  New  York  Baptist  Union  for 
Ministerial  Education.  During  the  past  year  the  number 
of  stadents  in  attendance  was  seven^ — for^-five  Ame- 
rioana  and  twenfy-five  Qermana  The  principal  building 
is  Bookefeller  Hall,  whioh  was  erected  through  themunifi^ 
oenoe  of  John  D.  Bookefeller,  of  Glevdand,  Ohio,  at  an 
expense  ot  988,000.  ^Hiia  building  otmtalna  a  apacioaa 
fire-proof  room  for  the  library,  which  now  numbers  more 
than  80,000  volumes ;  lecture-rooms,  museum  and  ohapel 
The  library  is  one  of  great  value  for  theologioal  investi- 
gation, embracing  the  entire  oolleotion  of  Neander  and  a 
great  part  of  the  exegetical  apparatus  of  the  lata  Dz, 
Haokett 

The  seminary  is  open  to  students  of  all  denominations 
of  Ohriatian&  The  course  of  instmctaon  ia  intended 
inimarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  ooll^  graduatea;  Noik 
graduates,  however,  qualified  to  proseoute  the  course  sac^ 
oessfully,  are  freely  admitted. 

Each  candidate  admitted  must  present  a  oertifioate  of 
membership  in  some  evangelical  ohurcb,  and  a  letter  from 
the  church  to  whioh  he  belongs,  either  licensing  him  to 
preaeh,  ot  a|^irovin&  in  some  fwm,  of  his  purpose  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  Each  candidate  k  also  examined 
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^th  T^gaxd  to  his  Chnstian  experienoe  and  his  call  to  the 
ministr/. 

The  zQgnlar  eoune  of  instmotioii  is  oompleted  fa  'thcee 
yean ;  •  shorter  eonxae  bdng  prorided  for  those  whose 
oixonmBtanoeB  nu^  xaqnixe  ib  With  the  approval  of  the 
Faoaltj-,  any  stndent  may,  after  fwmpletiiig  the  regular 
cotuae,  remain  as  a  resident  gradoate,  and  prosecute  the* 
ologioal  study  at  hia  pleasore,  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
the  library  and  of  attendance  on  leotoies,  free  of  ohargeu 
Candidates  for  the  miaiBtry,  Those  age  and  other  oir- 
cmnstaaoes  render  it  expedient,  are  allowed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty,  to  make  a  selection  fnHn  the 
conzse  otf  studies  in  tiie  UDivorsify  and  Thedlogioal  Sem- 
inary, leoiting  with  the  regidar  ebaseiL 

The  aeminaiy  year  ooiuists  of  two  terms,  separated  by 
a  Tamtion  of  ten  days  at  the  Christmas  holidays.  This 
seminary  year  commenced  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  and  will  oontinue  till  the  third  week  in  May, 
1882.  Stndents  entering  the  seminary  are  expected  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  or,  coming  afterward, 
to  be  prepared  for  examination  on  the  studies  in  which 
their  classes  have  been  engaged. 

The  Faoolty  is  headed  by  the  Ber.  Angostiu  H.  Strong^ 
Fresideut,  and  Fnfesaw  of  Biblioal  Theolc^.  ItiAcdodes 
the  names  of  the  Ber.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  the  Ber.  Howard 
Osgood,  the  Ber.  Adelbert  B.  Coats,  the  Ber.  Augustus 
BauschenbuBoh,  the  Bev.  Hermann  Sohaffer,  the  Ber.  Dr. 
T.  K  Pattison,  and  others.  Seventy  stndents  were  in  at- 
.  tendance  at  the  seminary  during  the  last  collegiate  year,  of 
whom  nineteen  were  members  of  the  gradnating  class. 

Instances  of  theoI(^cat  seminariee  growing  out  of  <a 
being  added  on  to  colleges  and  unirsrsities  are  frequency 
,  ptesrated,  but  we  believe  that  the  case  of  a  college  which 
grew  out  of  a  theol<^;ical  sonixury  is  absolutely  unique^ 
Fttm^lmua  OoUege^  at  Oettysbiirg,  Fa.,  oconi^  this 
peooliar  position.  It  grew  out  of  the  Oynmasinm,  and 
that  out  of  the  elaarical  department  of  the  Lutheran  The- 
ological Seminary  of  Qettysbnrg. 

The  seminary  was  established  by  resolutions  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Chnroh  in  Oho  United 
States,  oonvened  at  Fredericktown,  Md.,  November  8th, 

1826,  at  vhioh  time  Di^  &  &  Sohmooker  was  elected  its 
first  professor. 

It  went  into  operatiui  September  6th,  1826.  From  the 
eammeaoement.of  its  operatians  the  profcesor  found  the 
dassieal  attainments  of  some  of  the  stndeuts  Inadequate^  as 
a  necessary  preparation  for  an  elevatad  eoorse  ol  theo- 
logical study. 

Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  first  session.  May  16th, 

1827,  the  professor  called  the  attention  of  the  Board 
the  Seminary  to  this  fact,  and  made  such  statements  as  in- 
dnoed  them  to  "resolve  themselves  into  an  Assodation  to 
estabUah  a  classical  school,  as  highly  eondooive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  seminary,  '*  and  to  provide  '*  Aat  their  snooessors 
in  the  Theological  Board  should  be  their  soooessars  in  the 
ma&agement  of  said  classical  school." 

They  also  "  appointed  Professor  Sohmuoker  and  the  Bev. 
Hr.  Herbst  as  a  committee  to  make  the  neoessary  arrange- 
ments ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  income  of  snoh  a 
school  would  defray  the  attendant  ezpensei,  to  oany  these 
Tesolations  into  effect." 

Aooordingly,  this  committee  appointed  1^.  David 
Jaoobay  A.B,,  one  of  the  students  of  the  seminary,  as 
teacher  of  the  dassieal  sohool,  and  it  went  into  opera- 
tion with  gradnally  improving  prospects. 

Som  after,  the  County  Academy,  in  which  the  instruo* 
tiona  of  the  seminary  and  classical  sohool  were  oondueted, 
vas  to  be  sold  by  the  sheriff  (or  debt  Professor  Bohmnoker, 
(gliding  this  a  snitaUe  opportunity  of  proonrti^  at  a 


cheap  rate  a  permanent  bnilding  for  the  classical  school, 
oonsnlted  with  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place,  and 
proposed  that  as  a  good  oUssioal  school  is  an  object  of 
importance  to  tite  literary  and  peonniary  interests  of  tlra 
town,  to  buy  the  academy  at  the  amonnt  of  the  debt,  if 
they  would  not  bid  it  up,  and  obligated  himself  to  apply  it 
only  to  literary  pnrpoeee,  and  if  the  sohool  should  be 
abandoned,  to  give  them  the  ofifer  of  the  property  again. 
To  this  they  assented,  and  the  parties  entered  into  a  wri^ 
ten  oontract  dated  August  Uth,  1829, 

Accordingly,  Professor  Schmncker  bought  the  bnilding 
on  his  own  responsibility,  at  $1,100. 

De^jrous  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  Lutheran  minis^rs 
genwaUy,  and  of  aflbrding  them  some  advantages  in  the 
education  of  thdr  soni^  Ptofessor  Schmncker  resolved  to 
form  a  distinct  association,  and  divide  the  price  of  the 
building,  $1,100,  into  stock  of  S50  per  share^  and  sell  it  to 
his  ministerial  brethren.  By  the  Article  of  Association, 
the  election  of  teachers,  and  regulation  of  the  plan  of 
studies  and  discipline,  was  confided  to  the  Professors  and 
Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  fiscal  con- 
cerns of  the  Association,  the  price  of  tuition,  rent  of  rooms 
to  the  Theological  Seminary,  declaring  dividends,  it  any, 
<m  the  stocl^  were  confided  to  a  board  of  tmstees  elected 
by  the  stockholders,  from  among  their  own  nnmber. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  Professor  Sohmuckor, 
on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Association,  which  he 
termed  "  Gettysburg  Gymnasiom,"  prepared  and  published 
a  oironlar,  over  ^s  own  signature,  describing  and  recom- 
mending the  school,  and  stating,  "It  is  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  several  very  excellent  and  well  qnalifled 
teachers,  and  under  the  general  snperintendenoe  of  Fro; 
fessor  Sohmuoker."  The  teachers  at  this  time  were  the 
Bev.  David  Jaoobs,  A.M.,  and  Ur.  M.  Jacobs,  A.B.,  who 
was  appointed  in  April,  1828.  The  stookholdeis,  who 
were  all  Lutheran  ministers  from  three  or  four  States  had 
the  privilege  of  gratnitons  tuition  for  their  sons.  The 
results  of  this  arrangement  were  very  favorable.  The 
number  of  students  rapidly  increased.  In  the  Fall  of 
1830  (November  4th],  the  older  teacher,  the  Bev.  D. 
Jaoobs,  died,  much  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
especially  by  all  the  friends  of  the  sohool.  The  Bev. 
Henry  L.  Baugher,  A.M.,  was  selected  to  supply  his  place 
in  A^  183L 

As  the  number  of  stodents  had  rapidly  inoreued,  and  it 
had  long  been  the  desire  of  Professor  Sohmuoker  and  of 
many  other  friends  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  have^  not 
only  a  theological  seminary,  but  also  a  literary  institution 
of  the  highest  dass,  he  resolved  on  making  the  effort  to 
devate  the  gymnasium  into  a  college  by  legislative  action. 
Aooordingly  he  called  a  meeting  of  luilf-a-dozen  of  the 
prindpal  dtisens  of  different  denominations  at  the  bank 
in  town,  and  invited  their  co-operation  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  a  oharter  fnnn  the  Legidatmre  i<a  a  college.  He 
informed  fhem  the  college  he  aimed  at  was  to  bennseo- 
tarian  in  its  instntoti^ms,  bat  at  the  same  time  to  be  pre- 
vailinf^y  under  Lutheran  influence  and  oontroL  The 
proposition  of  Dr.  Schmncker  was  cordially  received,  and 
General  T.  O.  Miller  appointed  to  accompany  him  to 
Harrisbnrg  for  the  proposed  purpose. 

By  the  aid  of  Governor  Wolf,  the  distingnished  friend 
of  popular  education,  he  also  obtained  permission  to  ad- 
drees  the  members  of  the  Legidature  in  the  Bepresentative 
hall,  cm  fhe  daims  of  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  to 
legisktive  action  in  the  establishment  of  a  cdlege  for  the 
educatim  of  their  Ai^lidaed  descendants.  The  earlier 
history  of  the  Germanic  nations  in  Europe  was  briefly 
sketched,  and  the  patriotism,  the  integrity  and  industry  of 
the  Ctormans  in  Pennsylvania  were  presented  in  detaiL 
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The  hall  «m  erowded  hj  the  memben  of  the  Legiaktnn, 
the  Goremor  and  heads  of  departmento,  as  wdl  as  othsn 
of  tiie  most  intelligMit  oitizeiis  ol  Harrisburg.  Dr. 
Sohmuokor  also  had  petitions  in  behalf  of  his  object 
printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  addressed  to  some 
inflnential  Lntheran  ministers  and  other  friends  in 
abont  thirfy  ootmties  of  the  State,  requesting  them 
to  proonre  aignatnzes  and  forward  the  petition  to 
the  xeiaresentatiTes  of  their  ctfonty  in  the  Legislft' 
tnx&  He  then  drew  np  a  eharter  for  the  new  col- 
lege, which  was  nyoxied  in  the  Hons^  and  in  dae 
time  enacted  into  a  Uw.  Aooordingly,  a  charter 
was  obtained  in  April,  1882,  erecting  Get^bm^ 
Oymnasinm  into  a  college,  nnder  the  s^le  and  title 
of  "  FennsyWania  College  at  Qettysbarg,"  with  all 
the  powers  and  immunities  nsoally  conferred  on 
similar  institotions.  As  the  fands  were  ntterlj  in- 
adeqoate  to  support  a  fall  facnltj,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  proceeds  of  tuition,  the  tniatees  re> 
quested  Drs.  Sohmucker  and  Eaielius  to  give  some 
instmotiioa  gratnitooslj  tag  one  yeart  in  addition 
to  their  daliM  in  the  Theologioal  SenuiiaKy,  to 
whioh  fhey  eoosented. 

The  Ber.  3.  H.  Marsden,  principal  of  the  Female 
Seminary  of  the  town,  was  engaged  to  derote  a  few 
hours  in  college  to  mineralogy  and  botany,  and  Frofoe- 
sors  Bangher  and  Jacobs  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the 
college. 

Tbns  oi^puiiBed,  the  EaonUy  stood  ttms :  Dr.  Sdimndker, 


InteDeotnal  and  Moral  Sfiteooei  Db  Haaali- 
ns,  lA^n  lAngnage  and  Oennan  litentare ; 
Professor  Bangher,  A.H.,  Oreek  Language 
and  BeUee-LeCtres ;  Professor  Jaoofai^  A.BI., 
Natural  Philosophy,  Ohenuatry  and  Hsthe- 
matios ;  Professor  lubtsden.  A.!!.,  Blaneralogy 
and  Botany. 

The  prospects  of  the  college  were  now  de- 
cidedly encouraging.  What  was  most  needed 
was  funds,  to  enaUe  the  tmsteos  to  «nok  a 
'  comfortable  edifice,  and  to  employ  the  oathe 
time  of  additional  profoMora,  the  chief  bur- 
den of  instaruotiott  having  rested  on  Kofes- 
sors  Bangher  and  Jacobs,  both  well  qnahfled 
for  their  podtions.  At  the  request  of  a 
number  of  the  friends  of  the  ooUege^  Dr. 
Schmnoker  again  repaired  to  Harrisburg  in 
1883-1  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  wp- 
propriation.  In  all  their  efibrts  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  this  ooUegeb  the  binds 
of  the  institution  had  to  ocmtend  agiinst  a  •trang  and 
influential  party  at  home,  whose  organ  was  the  Gompiier, 
one  of  the  oonnty  papers,  Even  one  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives  (Mr.  Pattmon)  in  the  tiogialatare  spoike  and 
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voted  against  the  appUoaticMi,  on  Uie  ground  of  oppoa- 
tion  to  all  legislatiTe  aid  to  ooUeges.  Dr.  Sohmuoker  there* 
fore  drew  up  an  address  to  the  citisens  of  Adams  Oonntj, 
and  in  oonjonction  with  the  signatures  of  seven  otha 
KMideut  trustees,  poMished  it  in  the  other 
papers  of  the  eoniily,  Novembw  8th,  1833. 
Its  object  was.to  demonstrate  that  the  oot 
lege  is  not  <mly  a  literary  bendtt  to  the 
county,  but  especially  a  source  of  lanse 
pecuniary  gain  to  citizens  of  all  profeaioo^ 
and  that  all  should  therefore  favtw  the  a|>- 
plication  to  the  Xjegislature  for  peeunisrf 
aid.  In  the  LegiaUtnre  itself,  the  cania 
was  most  ably  advocated  by  their  otbcc 
B^resentativ^  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Esq., 
the  «it'»t'"gTiiffhfy^  idumpion  of  tlie  ftee* 
school  system  of  Fttuuylvania,  and  of  edn- 
oMiott  in  every  form. 

The  funds  for  the  Franklin  ProfassonUp 
were  obtained  with  considerable  difficult. 

When  Dr.  Sohmuoker  and  the  Ber.  B. 
Keller  arrived  at  Lancaster,  in  185U  to  ttr 
tend,  as  Lutheran  tmsteas,  the  meeting  of 
the  Board,  it  ma  tonnAjihat  tiw  BolWM 
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Br^ihreji  had  been  aotiTely  engaged  through  their  agent,  the 
Berr,  Mr.  Bnoher,  Sr.,  in  peiaoading  the  Lutheran  trustees 
of  Lancaster  Oity  to  assent  to  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  entire  funds  of  Franklin  College  should  be  naited  with 
those  of  Marshall  College,  and  be  controlled  hy  that  oor- 
pormtion,  there  being  one  Lathenm  professorship  estab- 
lished in  the  iastitution. 

To  this  all  the  trustees  had  assented  except  Dr.  Baker, 
and  it  was  only  after  much  effort  that  Dr.  Shmnoker  and 
the  Ber.  Mr.  Keller  persuaded  the  Lutheran  trustees  to 
abandon  that  plan  and  agree  to  the  transfer  of  the  Latheran 
Professorship  to  Pennsylvania  College,  in  Oettysborg, 
hj  giving  np  half  of  the  fnnds  of  Franklin  College. 

Dr.  Sohmncker  then  drew  ap  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment which,  bdng  sanctioned  by  legislatire  action, 
effected  this  desirable  end. 

The  following  are  the  Arti- 
olea  of  Agreement  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  classical  and 
■cientiflo  department  in  snbser- 
Tienoe  to  the  objects  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Qettys- 
bnrg,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fond  for  the  pnrohase  of 
the  Adams  Ooonty  Academy: 

I.— The  orlgliial  stock  ol  this 
Assootation  is  to  amoont  to  $1,100. 

II— Each  Bbare  shall  be  (60. 

HL— The  Htookholders  shall 
elect  at  their  first  meetfng  flre  of 
their  number  as  Trustees,  who  shall 
have  the  mansgemeot  ol  all  the 
oonoems  of  the  school  wtth  the 
llmlt^ons  hereafter  menttosed. 
Three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trostees  shall  oooitltute  a  quorum. 

IT.— The  Professors  and  DIree- 
tots  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Qettysburg,  shall,  ex-offloio,  consti- 
tute a  Committee  to  be  styled  the 
"School  Committee."  This  Oom< 
mtttee  shall  appolut  all  the  teachers 
of  this  Institution  (Inetudlng  also 
the  BngUsb  tesoher  If  one  be  em- 
ployed), they  shall  presqribe  the 


course  of  study,  dlsotpUne  and  ez- 
amInaUon  to  be  pursued.  There 
may  be  two  semi-annual  meetings 
of  this  Committee,  namely.  Immed- 
iately after  the  time  appointed  for 
the  Spring  and  Fall  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

T— If  at  any  Ume,  In  the  Interim 
of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, any  measures  relating  to  the 
Instruction  or  dIsoIpUne  of  the  In- 
stitution should  be  neceesaiy,  the 
Professors  of  the  Seminary  shall 
hare  power  to  act  alone;  but  sll 
such  acts  shall  b©  snbjeot  to  rsTl- 
slon  and  annulment  at  a  regular 
meeUng  of  the  School  Committee. 

VT.—  8o  soon  as  the  salary  of 
any  one  teacher  shall  amount  to 
more  than  $400,  he  may  be  taxed 
by  the  Trustees  tor  the  use  of  the 
room  occupied  by  him,  to  such 
amount  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  oonslstent  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  school,  not  ezoeeding 
one  ball  of  the  surplus  of  $400. 

TIL— The  edlHoe  purchased  by 
the  Trustees,  and  any  otlier  here- 
after aoquired  by  them,  ehall  In  no 
Instance  be  used  for  any  purpose 
not  subservient  to  the  operations 
of  the  Institution. 
Till.— All  repairs  of  the  edifice,  and  school  furniture  for  the 
rooms,  judged  neoessary  by  the  Trustees,  shall  be  provided  by 
them  at  their  expense. 

IX.  — The  price  of  tuition  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Trustees. 

X.  — All  the  moneys  received  by  the  Trustees,  shall,  after  de- 
fraying the  neoassary  repairs  and  furniture,  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Stockholders. 

XI.  — Tet  not  more  on  average  than  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
shall  at  any  Ume  be  divided,  and  It  the  proceeds  exceed  that 
amount,  they  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  Trustees  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  edlfloe,  and  aooommodatlona  or  operations  of  the 
Institution. 

XIL— The  children  of  the  oriffinal  Stockholders  shall  be  taught 
gratuitously  by  the  teachers  of  the  classical  and  solentlQo  de- 
portment, so  long  BS  they  retain  thestook,  but  should  the  Trustees 
have  an  elementary  English  sohpol  In  their  building,  this  privi- 
lege shall  not  extend  to  IL 
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ZIIL— At  all  eldotlons  each  Stockholder  shall  h«  entitled  to  as 
many  votes  as  he  holds  sharM. 

XIV.— There  may  annually  be  two  geueral  meetlBge  of  the 
Stockholders  on  the  evening  after  the  oloae  of  the  regnlar  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  students  of  the  Theologtoal  Seminary. 
At  tbaM  meetings  aevm  Stockh^lden  shall  oonetitute  m  qnomm. 

XT.— The  tenn  ol  serrloe  Ot  the  Trustees  shall  be  one  year, 
and  they  shall  be  always  re-dlgjble;  and  U  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, there  Is  no  election  held  at  the  expiration  of  thehr  term, 
they  shall  continue  in  olBee  until  snooessors  are  elected.  And  If 
at  any  time  the  seat  of  any  one  or  more  Troetees  shottld  be  va- 
cated by  death,  or  voluntary  resignation,  the  exiting  members  of 
the  Board  may  elect  some  Stockholder  as  a  snooessor  who  ehall 
eontinue  in  otQoe  until  another  is  tieoted  in  his  plaoe  at  a  general 
meeting  ot  the  Stockholders. 

XTI.— The  Board  oC  Trustees  shall  eleot  a  President,  Seoretary 
and  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  ofBee  on  the  oondltloas  men- 
tioned in  the  XTth  Artlole. 

XTIL— Every  Stookholder  shall  have  a  right  to  transfer  or 
sell  Us  stock  by  aa  entry  made  oa  the  book,  and  sneh  transfer 
shall  confer  on  the  purchaser  all  the  privllegee  of  the  original 
Stookholder;  provided  alwi^  that  no  transfer  shall  give  the 
prtvll^  of  grstuKouB  tuition  to  another  person  in  less  than  six 
years  from  the  time  of  the  oommenoement  of  the  Association; 
and  80  ever  after  no  transfer  ot  this  privilege  (gratuitous  tuition) 
can  take  plaoe  ottener  than  onoe  In  six  years. 

XYIU.— At  election^  for  Trustees,  any  Stockholder  may  send 
his  vote  or  votes  by  proxy;  bat  on  no  other  ooeaslon,  and  for 
no  other  purpose,  shall  votes  by  proxy  be  reoeived. 

XIX.  — Any  alteratlou  in  these  aitielea  must  be  proposed  by 
one  eeoeral  meettni^  and  cannot  be  aeted  on  until  the  next  regnlar 
geneial  meeting;  and  anysnoh  alteratioiL  sluU  require  »  mojori^ 
ol  three-fourths  ot  tlie  votes  of  all  tiie  existing  Stockholders. 

XX.  — This  Assoelatlon  may  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by  a 
majority  of  three-fourths  ot  all  the  votes  ot  all  the  Stockholders ; 
and  sell  the  property,  and  divide  the  proceeds  equally  aeo<»dIng 
to  the  number  ot  shares  held  by  eaoh  StookhcAder. 

Aooording  to  the  report  in  "  Appleton's  Gjdopsddia,** 
t'lii  institution  had  in  1872  a  Faculty  of  ten  profee- 
sors  (nine  of  them  bung  resident),  and  three  tntota^  five 
endowed  profesBorships,  ninety-eight  etndents  in  the  col- 
legiate department,  and  thirty-seven  in  the  preparatory 
department^  and  a  library  ot  over  18,000  Tolomes. 


SWEDISH  POETRY. 

Thb  poets  and  poetry  of  Sweden  are  but  little  known 
ontside  of  that  cold  land,  except  by  echolars,  Kererthe- 
less,  the  legends  and  sagas  of  the  old  Korsemen  possess 
both  beauty  and  interest,  and  deserve  to  be  better  appre- 
ciated than  they  are. 

Swedish  poetry,  as  a  general  mle,  is  always  best  when 
it  is  most  distinctly  national.  And  most  of  the  poets  ot 
that  00  on  try  have  been  national  poets.  Even  in  the  minor 
lyrics  and  songs,  the  patriotic  element  largely  enters.  Carl 
lliohael  Bellman,  who  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1740,  and 
died  there  in  1705,  was  the  author  of  many  songs  still 
'  sung  and  admired;  and  Ifadame  Lenngien,  who  died 
Slarch  8th,  1819,  wrote  largely  in  the  romanoe  and  ballad 
style.  Bellman's  poems,  it  somewhat  too  mnoh  of  drink- 
ing songs,  were  patriotic  songs  too,  and  Madame  Lenn- 
gren's  delineations  of  Swedish  country  life  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, the  small  rivalries,  the  petty  interests,  the  homely 
joys  and  sorrows  inddent  to  bo  primitive  a  state  of  soot- 
ed, were  refreshing  after  the  poor  and  faded  imitations  of 
foreign  models  which  had  pievionsly  prevailed.  Before 
we  go  on  to  the  four  intensely  nati<mal  poets  to  whom 
Sweden  is  mainly  indebted  fox  the  revival— w  latlwr  we 
might  say  creation — of  her  eoihod  of  poetry,  namely, 
Tegndr,  Boneberg,  Geijer  and  WalUo,  we  vill  give  two 
specimen  idyls  of  Swedish  peasant  life  from  the  respective 
pens  of  Grafstroni,  bom  in  1790,  and  Bottger,  bom  in 
1807.   Theeelittle  pieces,  "The  Harp"  and  "The  Feas- 
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ant's  Studay,"  might  be  termed  **  A  Winter  and  Sommer 
Picture."  They  are  very  homely  and  very  sad,  but  eham- 
ing  from  their  simple  pathos. 

THE  HABP— A  WINTEB  PIOTTJBK. 

To  HIS  desolate  home,  where  his  vrlte  smlleB  no  mon^ 
Comes  Ounnar,  the  peasant,  so  lonely  and  poor, 

All  laden  with  bark*  tor  the  bread. 
Alasl  there's  no  flonrwith  the  hard  bai^  to  Uend, 
No  fire  Its  warm  ^ow  through  the  chamber  doUi  and, 

Though  thickly  the  snow-drifto  Ue  spread. 

His  motherless  children  to  meet  him  oome  nigh, 
"Qive  bread,  dear  father,"  they  plteonsly  cry, 

"One  cmst,  nay,  one  monthtnl  of  meall" 
"  Alas  I  my  poor  daiiings,"  the  father  replies, 
*'He  only  can  help  you  who  reigns  la  tiie  skies. 

He  knows  the  dire  hnnger  yon  feeL" 

"When  mother vros  laid  In  her  coflBn  so  black. 
When  she  left  her  poor  children  and  never  came  bade, 

(Though  longing  looks  toward  her  we  east), 
Ton  gave  us  a  cake— it  vras  wet  with  a  tear, 
But  ahl  twas  so  white  and  so  sweet,  father  dear. 
Are  yon  sore  of  your  store  twas  the  last  7" 

"  Alas  I  my  poor  babes,  I  can  give  you  no  food- 
God  only  can  help  us,  the  powertol,  the  good; 

To-morrow  Hell  aid  ns  from  heaven; 
Be  still  and  be  patient,  as  1  seek  to  be. 
And  snre  as  the  light  ot  the  morning  yon  see. 

Shall  food  for  your  hanger  be  glTen." 

From  the  wall  green  wlUi  damp  then  his  harp  he  takes  d«m 
And  with  sweet  mstic  mnslo  their  grief  strives  to  drown, 

Strange  magic  those  rude  notes  oontain; 
The  huDger-plnohed  little  ones  oease  their  lament, 
On  eaoh  pallid  oheek  oomes  a  smile  of  content, 

For  sorrow  oomes  gladness  again. 

With  faee  tamed  awi^  Us  own  woes  to  oonoeat. 
Blithe  pOlka  then  plays  he,  and  waltz-ttme,  and  reel— 

The  babes  to  the  measure  dance  gay: 
On  the  mde  earthen  floor  In  light  mazes  they  tread. 
Till  eaoh  vrearledly  turns  to  Its  comfortless  bed. 
And  they  sleep  till  the  dawning  of  day. 

3Vfi  dawn,  did  I  say  ?  But  not  then  did  tbey  wakft 
"Lord,  on  my  poor  .children  eompasslon  nowtaks, 

And  send  Uiem  a  helper  ficom  woe." 
So  spoke  the  sad  father,  and  Qod  heard  him  {oi^, 
And  Death  proved  the  helper  who  took  them  away 

To  lands  where  no  hunger  they  know. 

There  is  something  almost  piteously  pathetic  in  the 
oontrast  of  mirth  and  sorrow  in  this  little  poem. .  Scarcely 
less  so  is  the  "Summer  Ficture,**  Bottger*s  "Feas- 
ants Sonday."  In  both  the  Swedish  peasant— brtv^ 
eudnrin^^  Ood-fearing,  yet  constantly  compelled  to  as- 
gage  in  ahand-to*hand  straggle  with  an  jaofflaieSal  kSI, 
and  variable,  often  terrib^  inclement,  dimate,  is  gnphi^ 
ally  portrayed. 

THE  PBASANre  BU5DAT-A  STJMMEB  PICTUBE-t 
Oh  the  mosB-eovered  hUl  i^eamed  the  sunshine  so  brifM 
Ko  leaf  was  yet  sere— Hwas  the  Summflc^  tuU  bel^t— 

•The  bread  used  by  the  Swedtsh-and  Korweelon  poaflanttT  H 
mad?,  to  a  large  extent,  ot  blroh  bark. 

t  A  noUoe  in  the  London  AOmamm,  late  In  im,  says :  "  Tlu 
of  Profsasor  Earl  Wllbelm  Bottger,  at  Upsala^  cot  the  Mb  ot  M 
month,  deprives  ooterapowT  Bwedlsli  Uteratoie  ot  one  et  its  W* 
prominent  Ocorea.  As  anoocasloiiallyTls^ttmar>sM7l>*»''^ 
Bottger  was  unrivalled;  anditwasln  the  alertne»  and  imttttta* 
his  mind  that  his  talent  mainly  consisted.  That  b«  vlll  b«  W 
remembered  ta  not  likely,  but  few  poeta  have  enjoyed  awltor  n»il<a*| 
popularity  during  tbelr  lifetime.  He  ms  bom  at  WiMter  oa  tto  1*B 
ot  May,  1800,  entered  the  University  of  Upsala  In  J82B,  and  *^ 
degree  In  1S33.  In  lUS  be  became  Froteeeor  M  Hodflnt  IMn*""  if 
Vpseaa,aiidKneaeededAtten)omlntheahalrof  AthetloslnUK  n 
184T  he  was  elected  to  fill  tbevaoRnt./tefiMa^  TccntolnttieSin^ 
Academy,  and  spent  lour  years  arranging  and  editing  m**!? 
wrlUcfS.  He  published  various  volumes  ot  lyrical  poems 
1880  and  1869,  aud  some  dramati«  pieces,  auionf  which  'Ifty-W 
Tazend'  It  the  most  esteemed," 
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Fair  smtled  o'er  the  land  the  sweet  oalm  Babbath-day, 
As  the  folk  Boogbt  the  church  In  their  Snndayarray, 
And  the  ohlmes  bom  the  belfry  pealed  gladsome. 

White  seemed  In  the  mmahlne  Uie  hoary  ehorah  tower; 
Ko  eroee  leoked  Ite  irreath— m  eaoh  pare  Uoomed  ft  flower. 
The  oflbrlng  of  love  from  the  lowly  ftnd  poor; 
The  ohnreh,  too,  was  deoked,  for  green  leaTes  stzewed  ttw 
floor. 

And  with  organ-note  psalm-voxd  rose  zcln^ed. 

£ach  with  hymn-book  In  hand,  and  with  rose  on  her  breast^ 
The  mothexB  oome  forth  In  their  holiday  best; 
To  ttie  bands  of  their  fathers  the  little  ones  cling. 
As  they  list  to  the  bells  that  so  Joyously  ring, 
And  think  them  thevoleee  of  angds. 

By  a  soft-flowliig  etxeun.  In  a  low  tnrf-nwfed  oo^ 
A  pair  lived  unknown,  bnt  content  with  tiielr  lot; 
Scant  rlcAies  possessed  they,  for  lore  was  their  dower; 
Their  dwelling^  m»  wealth,  and  their  household's  sweet 
flower 

Was  the  Ahemb  thst  slept  hi  the  oadle. 

To  a  lot  of  hard  labor  the  twain  meekly  bow, 
The  man  wields  the  harrow,  the  spade  and  the  plow; 
Els  Uoomlng  young  sponae  finds  her  life  and  her  Joy 
In  loving  hex;«hnsband.  In  tending  their  boy, 
And  In  praising  the  Lord  for  His  mercies. 

Bat  the  mother  this  mom  In  the  oottage  must  stay, 
Syber  sleeping  ohild's  cradle  she  worships  to-day; 
^Ith  one  bond  doth  she  rook,  while  the  other  doth  hold 
nie  Book,  far  more  preolons  than  silver  or  gold. 
Which  she  opes  when  the  bells  have  stopped  ringing. 

So  eager  she  drank  from  the  fonnt  of  the  Word, 
That  a  loud  olap  ot  thunder  her  ear  never  heard. 
On  lead  she  to  "  JfotW.  behcid  ihcnt  thy  6km," 
Then  the  sklee  grew  as  dark  as  when  thai  deed  was  done, 
Which  showed  Qod's  matchless  lore  and  man's  baseness. 

It  l^tened— then  thnndered  again— then  t3ie  sky 
Grew  clear,  for  the  terrible  storm  had  passed  by. 
The  father  eame  home  to  his  dwelling  once  more. 
With  heart  that  beat  thickly  he  opened  the  door. 
The  babe  lao^^ed— bnt  still  wss  the  mother. 

"  She  hath  read,  I  can  see,  from  the  Gospel  of  love," 
Bo  salth  he.   8he  llfta  not  her  head,  nor  doth  move. 
"Bhe  haOi  fallen  asleep  o'er  her  book  I"  doth  he  ery. 
Tea,  she  sleeps,  but  to  waken  with  dod  In  the  sky, 
WMi  Sabbath  bells  ring  up  In  heavui. 

Bnt  after  all,  snoh  poets  as  Gnfotrom  and  Bottgw  m 
bnt  minor  minstrels  compared  with  the  four  to  whom  we 
hare  aUaded,  especially  Tegndr  and  Bnneberg.  Opinions 
diSer  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  poets,  yerj 
excellent  oritios  giving  the  preference  to  the  latter,  on 
acooTmt  ot  the  power  and  oonoentration  of  thought  he 
exhilnts,  whereas  we  oorselves  shotUd  be  disposed  to  yield 
the  palm  to  Tegnte,  firom  the  intense  interest  of  his  snb* 
leoli;  at  leMfctbowoI  his  longer  pieoea.  Attheeloaeof 
the  liuA  and  ennmenoement  of  tiie  present  oentory  an 
^noafc  imiTaraBl  impolBe  seemed  to  l»eathe  over  Earope, 
inftnokoing  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  Germany 
uid  Soandinavia,  to  oast  aside  as  effete  and  wom-ont  the 
oM  olassical  themes  and  ideas,  and  seek  snhjeota  for  poetry 
and  romanoe  in  old  national  history  and  traditions.  In 
this  manner  what  is  called  the  "Bomantto  School  "was 
formed,  a  school  of  which,  perhaps,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
the  most  noteworthy  ezpoDent. 

In  Soandinavis,  equoially  in  Swedoo,  this  return  to  the 
'DBient  superstitionB  and  legends  of  the  nation  took  the 
<onn  of  rererting  to  the  old  myUiology  of  the  Pagan 
l^ortb,  whioh  Tegn&r  has  interwoTen  in  the  most  intensely 
PMtie  manner  into  his  beantifal  epio  of  "Frithiofs 


When  we  have  called  "  Frithiof  "  an  epic,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  mote  oorreot  to  term  it  a  ooUeotion  of  lyrtoi, 
gmdnally  nnfolding  a  tela  The  author  himself  calls  it  a 
nya  aooording  to  Stormonth's  Dictionary,  "heroic 
legends  or  myths  of  tiie  Northon  nations  ")  ;  and*  in  fact, 
it  appears  to  be  a  tradititmal  story,  though  colored  and 
poetis»d  to  suit  the  purposes  of  modem  verse.  It  almost 
appears  too  ohivalrooa,  too  instinct  with  generous  and  re- 
fined sentiment  to  be  an  aconrate  description  of  life  in  the 
savage  days  of  the  heathen  North.  Compare,  for  instance, 
Fritiiiors  character  with  those  of  "  The  Amals,"  in  Kings- 
ley's  "Hypatia."  Bat  it  is  probable  that  Kingdey  errs 
on  the  other  side  in  attributing  too  much  barbarism  to  the 
Nwthmen*  whom  he,  indeed,  describes  as  being  spoiled 
hy  the  loztuies  of  the  South.  Bat  Frithiof  is  a  nobler 
ohataotra  tiian  Bayard— truly  a  knight  tana  peur.  a  bom 
rsprockt.  The  story  is  a  simple  one :  Frithiof,  the  noble 
Viking,  falls  in  love  with  the  beantifal  Ingeborg,  and  is 
beloved  in  return.  But  the  ambition  of  her  family,  com- 
bined with  the  jealons  dislike  one  ot  her  brothers  con- 
ceives toward  IVithio^  leads  to  a  marria^  between  the 
reluctant  maiden  and  a  cert^  King  lUng;  a  man  advsnoed 
in  years.  The  monarch  diaoorers  the  attaohment  which 
has  existed  betwera  his  Qneen  and  the  Viking,  and  re- 
8<dves  to  test  whether  Frithiof  is  reslly  -worthy  of  Inge- 
IxHTg.  Dismissing  his  suff^  snd  contriving  tiiat  Frithiof 
should  be  the  only  att^dant  near  his  person,  he  retires  to 
a  solitary  wood,  and  there  feigns  sleep.  Frithiof,  tme  as 
steel,  as  little  thinks  ot  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  rid  of  his  rival  as  David  did  when  in  the 
cave  with  Saul,  and  comes  so  triumphantly  out  of  the 
ordeal  of  temptation  that  Kiag  Bing  opens  to  him  his 
heart,  and  tells  him  that  to  him,  at  his  death,  vhioh  can- 
not be  ia  distant,  he  oonfides  the  gnardiaaship  of  his 
young  widow.  After  Tsrions  episodes  and  adventure^ 
Frithiof  becomes  the  husband  ot  Ingeborg,  the  working 
of  the  plot  being  oarried  on  tbrongh  a  series  of  little 
poems — Tennyson  would  have  called  them  ** Id^b** — in 
Tarions  metres,  all  equally  melodions,  and  with  a  wealth 
and  exuberance  ot  poetical  imagery  and  thought  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  metrical  tales  ot  this  description.  Tegn^'s 
other  poems  are  likewise  of  very  high  merit  His  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Lord's  Snpper  "  is  best  known  in  this  country, 
owing  to  its  haring  been  translated  by  Longfellow.  The 
story,  if  vbcaj  it  can  be  called,  is  an  extremdy  slight  one— 
moely,  in  the  description  of  a  oonfinnatimL  and  ad- 
misdon  to  first  communion  ot  tiie  youth  of  a  Rwedish 
Tillage  ;  bnt  the  ideas  are  beautifnl  in  the  extrema  We 
give,  as  a  specimen,  the  opening  lines  from  XiOngfellow's 
translation  : 

"Fenteooet,  day  of  rejoicing,  had  oome.   The  ohoroh  of  the 
village 

Gleaming  stood  In  the  momiag*B  sheen.  On  the  spire  of  the 
belfry, 

Deoked  with  a  brazen  oock,  the  friendly  flames  of  the  Sprlng-sna 
Glanced  like  the  tongues  of  fire  beheld  1^  apostles  aforetime. 
Clear  was  the  heaven  and  bine,  and  Hay  with  her  cap  crowned 
with  roses. 

Stood  In  her  holiday  dress  In  the  fields,  and  the  wind  and  the 
brooklet 

Uormnred  gladness  and  peace,  God's-peaoel  wUh  lips  rosy- 
tinted. 

Whispered  the  race  (tf  the  flowers,  and  merry  on  balancing 
branches. 

Birds  were  sInglDg  their  oand,  a  JuUlant  hymn  to  the  Highest" 

Of  this  poem  and  its  writer,  Lcmgfellow  says :  "Esaias 
Tegn^,  the  author  of  this  poem,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  By,  Weinmlsnd,  in  the  year  1792.  In  1799  he  entered 
the  Untv^isity  of  Lund,  as  a  student,  and  in  1812  was 
appointed  Frofessmr  of  Greek  in  that  instiyitifm.   In  IKH 
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he  beouae  Bishop  of  Wezia  Ha 
Btandfl  first  among  all  the  poets  of 
Sweden,  liTing  or  dead.  Hii  prina- 
pal  work  is  'Frithiof  8  Sega '  one  d 
the  most  Tenurkabla  poeou  of  tb 
age.  ....  He  is  the  glor^  and  bout 
ot  Sweden ;  a  prophet  honored  ia  hi 
own  00  an  try,  and  adding  one  mn 
to  the  list  of  great  namas  that  sdoni 
her  histozy."  Tegndr's  death  took 
plaoe  on  the  2d  of  NoTBmber,  181& 
Another  lonr  poem  of  Tegn^s- 
*'AxeI"— haa  been  tranah^  mih 
Bome  snooesB  hj  Mr.  Bethan&  Itu 
a  romantic  tal^  fonnded  on  the 
thnsiasm  insTiired  by  Charles  XE'i 
exploits  in  the  breaata  of  the  joan 
men  of  hia  body-guard,  whoasextnr- 
•gant  loyalty  indnoed  them  to  make 
ft  TOW  that  they  would  not  many  till 
the  King  did ;  bat,  as  Charles  detaited 
and  ahnimed  womankind,  it  wu  a 
TOW  by  no  means  easy  to  keep— Is 
naftnrally  these  loyal  banohman  nut 
attraotiTe  ladies,  like  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Between  Axel,  the  hero  ot 
this  poem,  and  a  fair  BnaaiaB  gid, 
who  nurses  him  when  woonded  mil 
left  for  dead  on  a  battle-field,  there 
arises  a  mntaal  attaohment ;  bnt  the 
reooUeotion  of  his  tow  caoaes  hun  to 
tear  himself  from  her  side^  and  ht 
qnits  her,  as  he  thinks,  for  eret.  But 
Maria,  ardent  and  fearlesi,  foUon 
him  to  the  war  in  male  atttrs^  ia  ht^ 
self  mortally  W'>mided,  and  oltiiutBlr 
dies  in  his  anas,  like  Tasso'a  CScrinda 
in  those  of  Tanored.  Axel  beooDM 
insane,  and  inoessantly  horen  am 
her  grave,  till  one  morning  he  ii 
found  there  stark  and  dead.  Sad 
and  wild  is  this  story  of  a  mh  to* 
(which  TOW  was  really  made,  we  knor 
not  if  kept,  by  a  band  ot  Ohadai 
XIL's  wairiors),  bat  it  abooncla  in 
passages  of  high  poetic  merit 

We  hare  left  bat  little  tins  or 
space  for  the  three  other  great  poeti 
towhomwe  bSTe  allnded  as  fatten 
the  morement  which  prodoosd  the 
national  achool  of  Swedish  poetar— 
Bnneberg.  Wallia  and  GeijaL 
former,  who  passed  awajr  onljftb' 
yearn  ago,  foil  of  years  and  hoo« 
was  bom  at  Jacobstadt,  in  Fialu^' 
in  1783.  and  is  best  knoini.  at  iMt 
oat  of  Sweden,  by  his  patriotio  bal- 
lads and  metrical  tales  on  tbs  mb- 
jeot  of  his  natire  province,  RnJaal 
and  ita  galhmt,  thoagh  Tain,  n"^ 
ance  to  ita  violent  annexation  Ba*- 
aia.    Bat  his  genias  was  most 
tQe ;  for  he  wrote,  with  equl 
aad  grace,  dramatio  and  lyno*'  P*^ 
tfy,  hymns  for  ohnroh  aerriWi  ^ 
prove  talea.  He  was  also  an  exoaU"' 
critioal  writer.   A  bare  wvaan^ 
of  hia  tales  woald  make  a  long  «^ 
logae.    TbA  most  admired  i»  «ti»'^ 
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"Nights  of  JmIohbj";  bat  "The  Kings  of  Salamis," 
"Ensiga  Btal."  "Peaaant  Favo,"  "The  Brother  of  the 
Clond,"  "King  FjaUar,"  "Hanna,"  "Nadoeohda,"  and  the 
*•  Elk-Shooten,"  maj  be  mentioned  as  pOMeanng  high 
merits 

One  of  the  first  to  develop  in  Sweden  a  taate  for  the 
simple  Mid  ibe  national  Tras  the  poet  and  antiquary,  Erio 
OastMTTU  Geijer  (pronoonced  Teiyer)^  born  in  1783, 
died  1847.  ^a  prose  writings  are  Tariona,  and  of  great 
exoeOenoe.  His  poems  "Manhem,"  "The  Little  Obar- 
ooal-Bnrner,"  "  Odal-Bonden  "  (The  Yeoman),  and  above 
all,  "  The  Viking,"  are  all  inatinot  with  the  homely  vigor  of 
the  North. 

Arohbiahop  Wollin,  bcm  1779,  died  1839,  was  a  famous 


silently  invoking  on  it  the  bleaaing  of  heaven,  and  the 
piety  which  dictated  the  oostom  had  been  inherited  by 
his  danghter.  Her  edooation  also  had  been  an  exoellenk 
one — giving,  besides  a  good  general  grounding,  an  ao- 
qnaintanoe  with  literature,  and  not  neglecting  "  the  more 
homely  dnties  of  the  needle  and  the  aoooont-book."  Her 
manners,  moreover  (an  important  and  too  often  neglected 
factor  in  a  mother's  inflnenoe  over  her  children),  were  fin- 
ished and  elegant,  though  intolerably  stiff  in  some  reopeots 
when  compared  with  the  manndra  and  habits  of  to-day. 
The  maidens  of  1881  can  soaraely  realise,  for  inatanoe^  the 
Bsperi^  of  the  training  of  their  embryo  great-graod- 
mothera,  who  were  always  made  to  ait  in  so  Spartanly 
upright  a  posture  that  Mr&  Soott;  in  her  sevens-ninth 
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pnaoher,  as  well  as  fine  poet  and  deep  soholar.  The  most 
prominent  Swedish  poets  of  the  present  day  are  Baok- 
■bom,  'Wirsdn  and  Strindberg  ;  the  present  King,  like  his 
late  brother,  being  also  a  good  poet 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1758  that  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
^^ti^goished  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh changed  her  maiden  name  of  Butberford  for  her 
xoarried  name  of  Soott,  having  the  happiness  to  unite  her 
lot  with  one  who  was  not  only  a  sompnlonsly  honorable 
'QUi  but  who,  from  his  youth  up,  had  led  a  singularly 
^^unelesB  life.  Of  her  father  it  ia  told  that,  when  in  prac- 
tice as  a  pbyaioian,  he  never  gave  a  preeoription  wiUiont 


year,  boasted  that  she  had  never  allowed  her  shoulders  to 
touch  the  back  of  her  ohair  I 

As  young  Walter  waa  one  of  many  children,  he  could 
not  of  oourae  monopolize  his  mother's  attention ;  bat 
probably  she  reoc^^nized  the  promise  of  his  future  great- 
ness (unlike  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
thought  Arthur  the  family  dunce),  and  gave  him  a  special 
care ;  for,  speaking  of  his  early  boyhood,  he  tells  us :  "  I 
found  much  oonsc^tiott  in  the  partiality  of  my  mother." 
Like  the  mothers  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  of  Bnmn. 
she  repeated  to  her  son  the  traditionary  ballads  she  knew 
by  heart ;  and  so  soon  as  he  was  sofflcientlj  advanoed 
his  leisure  hours  were  usually  spent  in  reading  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer  aloud  to  her,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  ballads  and  some  of  Allan  Bamsay's  songs, 
W88  the  first  poetry  he  made  aoquaintanoe  with.   When  be 
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lead  to  hw  she  vas  Tont^  ha  aaj^  to  make  him  "  panse 
upon  those  pawagea  whioh  expnaaed  ^neioiis  and  worthy 
sentimaata  **— •  moat  hapi^  method  of  edaoatiim,  and  a 
moat  efEaotiTe  one  In  the  case  of  an  impreaeionable  bc^. 
A  little  later,  when  he  passed  from  the  eduoational  oara  of 
his  mother  to  that  of  a  tutor,  his  relations  to  Uteratore 
changed,  as  the  followiDg  passage  from  his  antobiographT' 
will  show :  "  Hy  tutor  thought  it  almost  a  sin  to  open  a 
profane  play  or  poem  ;  and  my  mother  had  no  longer  the 
t^portunilT'  to  hear  me  read  poetry  as  formerly.  I  found, 
hovoTor,  in  her  dressing-room,  where  I  slept  at  one  time, 
some  odd  Tolnmea  of  8haika«peare ;  nor  can  I  easily  f(»get 
0ia  raptore  with  whibh  I  sate  np  in  my  shirt  reading  them 
by  the  light  of  a  fire  in  her  apartmenl^  tmtil  the  bustle  of 
iba  family  rising  from  supper  warned  me  thai  it  was  time 
to  creep  back  to  my  bed,  where  I  was  supposed  to  have 
been  safely  deposited  since  nine  o'clock." 

It  was  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Soott's  control  of  her  son's 
reading  that  he  wrote  with  gratitude  late  in  life :  "  My 
mother  had  good  natural  taste  and  great  feeling."  And, 
after  her  death,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  paid  her  this 
tribnte :  "  She  had  a  mind  peonliarly  well  stored.  If  I 
have  been  able  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  painting  the 
past  times,  it  is  very  muoh  from  the  studies  with  whioh 
she  presented  ma"  Her  eharity,  as  well  as  her  lore  for 
geuealogy  and  her  aptitude  for  atory-telling,  was  transmit- 
ted to  her  son.  It  found  expression  in  bim  not  only  in 
material  gifts  to  the  poor,  but  in  a  oonsoientious  care  and 
oonsideration  for  the  feetiogs  of  others. 

That  she  smiled  on  his  earty  evidenoes  of  talent^  and 
fostered  them,  we  may  welt  imagine  ;  and  the  tenderness 
with  which  she  regarded  his  early  oompoaitions  is  indi- 
cated hj  the  foot  that  a  copy  of  verses,  wifltten  in  a  boyish 
Borawl,  waa  carefully  preserred  by  her,  and  found,  after 
her  death,  foldfld  in  a  paper  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  My 
Walter's  flnrt  lines,  1783."  That  ahe  gloried  in  his  sno- 
ceases  when  they  came  we  gather ;  for  when  speaking  late 
in  life  to  Dr.  Davy  about  his  broUier  Sir  Humphrey's  dis- 
tinction. Sir  Walter,  doubtless  drawing  on  his  own  home 
memories,  remarked  :  "I  hope.  Dr.  Davy,  that  your 
mother  lived  to  see  it ;  there  must  have  been  great  pleas- 
ure in  that  to  her."  Bat  with  whatever  zeal  Mrs.  Soott 
may  have  unfolded  Sir  Walter's  mind  by  her  tnunin^^  by 
her  praise  by  her  motherly  enthusiasm,  it  is  certain  thal^ 
fnm  first  to  la^  she  lored  his  soul  and  sought  its  interest, 
in  and  above  alL  Her  final  present  to  him  before  she  died 
was  not  a  ffliakeapeare  or  a  Milton,  but  an  old  Bible— the 
book  ahe  loved  best,  and  for  her  sake  Sir  Walter  loved  it 
toa 

Happy  was  Mrs.  Soott  in  having  a  son  who  in  sll  things 
reciprocated .  the  affection  of  his  mother.  With  the  first 
five-guinea  f^  he  earned  at  the  bar  he  bought  a  present 
for  her— •  nlvar  taper-stand,  which  stood  on  her  mantel- 
l^eee  many  a  year ;  when  he  became  «iiam<Hrad  of  Mita 
Oarpenter  he  filially  wrote  to  oonsnlt  hii  mothn  about  ttto 
attachment,  and  to  b^  her  Uesaing  upon  it ;  whea  in 
1819,  she  died  at  an  adnnced  age^  he  waa  in  attendance  at 
her  ^e,  and,  full  of  occupations  thongh  he  was,  we  find  him 
bnsyii^c  himself  to  obtain  for  her  body  a  beautifully  situ- 
ated grave.  And  when,  in  due  course,  his  executors  came 
to  search  for  his  testunent,  and  lifted  up  his  desk,  ^'we 
found,"  says  one  of  them,  '*  arranged  in  careful  order  a 
series  of  little  objeoto^  whioh  had  obviously  been  so  plaoed 
there  that  his  eye  might  rest  on  them  every  morning 
before  he  began  his  task."  There  were  the  old-fashioned 
boxes  that  had  garnished  his  mother's  toilet- table  when  he^ 
a  aiokly  diild,  slept  in  her  dreaslnj^niom ;  tiie  silver 
taper^tand  whieh  the  young  advooats  bought  fioor  h«  with 
■hia  fizBt  tea ;  arowof  amall  paoketa  inscribed  by  her  hand. 


tad  containing  the  hair  of  such  of  her  children  aa  had  died  I 
before  her ;  and  more  odds  and  ends  of  a  like  ant-^Mthetis 
tfdEens  <a  ft  love  whidi  bound  together  tat »  little  wbiU 
here  on  earth,  and  binds  together  forevermora  in  heav^ 
Ohristian  mother  and  son. 


FABTINa. 

Two  aiLin  Ogorea'  hk  a  sllcnit  lana, 

COasping  esoh  other  elosely  while  they  may; 

No  need  for  words,  their  yaamlng  eyes  oaa  teU 
All  that  those  soxrow^sUMit  Ups  would  sa^. 

Ayl  dssp  and  oUi«  thus  elosdyvrtUleyem^. 

And  say  farewell  with  those  dasp^rlns  eyes. 
Day  dle^  and  one  of  you,  ere  mom,  must  pass 

To  that  still  land  whioh  heeds  not  tears  or  erioa. 

0  soul  I  whose  spirit  wings  are  trembling  now 
To  bear  thee  tar  from  loving  human  eyes, 

Parting  seemed  Utter,  but  thine  eyes  have  oaught 
The  radiant  home-light  from  beyond  ttis  skies. 

And  glorlom  words  of  welcome  sttaogely  Uend 
With  those  of  parting,  UU  the  Uttw  i»ln 

Fades  like  a  shadow  bom  tiie  dylog  brow. 

And  God's  own  light  and  peaoe  shine  there  aprin. 

But  to  that  Btrlckaa  heart  whioh  Btill  most  live, 
And  leam  to  tread  alone  the  world's  steep  road. 

No  angel  voioe  has  oome  to  whisper  peaoe, 
No  God-sent  strength  to  ease  Its  weary  load. 

No  light  1  no  peaoe  1  no  tenderness  of  grief, 
Bdgns  In  that  weacy,  sonow-strloken  hear^ 

Nought  but  the  teeUng, "  Thou  and  Z  are  one. 
Not  Death  IteeU  haOi  power  to  Ud  na  part," 

But  as  a  bitter  wind  on  opening  floweis 

(SteokB  their  lair  promise,  and  the  blossoms  dla, 

A  sudden  shadow  tell,  Hope  passed  away, 
And  the  lone  heart  sent  forth  a  bitter  cry. 

"  Oh  I  If  our  Father  take  thee  to  Himself 
He,  who  Is  love,  will  also  bid  me  oome  I 

XyOodl  myOodl  my  heart  would  plead  with  Thee^ 
But  language  tsUeth  me,  my  heart  is  dumh." 

Fear  not  I  thy  Father  understands  fall  well 

The  sUant  pleading  ot  thine  anguished  heart ; 
His  Fatharheait  is  grieving  for  thy  grW, 
'   Ohl  trust  Him  still,  althou^  He  bids  yon  part. 


VIRGINIA  CLERGYMEN  OF  COLONIAL  TIMES 

In  Henry  Oabot  Lodge's  recently  published  "Short  Hit* 
tory  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,"  are  some  ^ote^ 
esting  descriptions  of  the  churches  and  clergymen  at  fiia 
odoniai.  The  fidlowing  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  tts 
Ohuroh  as  it  «dsted  in  Virginia.  The  Church  ct  En^ 
land  was  established  by  law,  but  it  had  loot  ground  iritk 
the  people  on  account  ot  the  oolduess  and  laxi^  of  ill 
clergy,  and  dissenting  sects  grew  apace,  the  attempt  tore- 
press  them  by  perseontiou  naturally  proving  abvtiTa 
The  Established  Church,  however,  though  it  embraced  only 
one-tiiird  of  the  inhabitants,  continued  to  be  a  great  sooil 
power,  while  through  the  pariah  vestries  represeatisg  ^ 
the  local  and  municipal  government  there  was  in  ^rgimi. 
it  poMsaMd  also  considerable  political  imp<tttanoe :  "mth 
some  exceptions,  the  Virginian  clergy  aped  the  mmun 
and  habita  ot  tlw  laitjy.  Moat  of  than  wen  maa  lAo 
enltivated  their  glebes  like  otheir  planten^  preadiing  oooe 
a  wadE,  and  performing  the  other  aervioea  of  tiia  Obanb 
for  the  sake  of  an  addition  to  their  inoraneh  Huix  malt 
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vera  loose,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  profession  waa  loir. 
Here  and  there  might  be  found  a  man  of  exemplary  life 
and  high  oharaoter ;  bnt  the  average  parson  vaa  coarse 
and  rongh.  and  his  parishioners  might  be  thankf  al  if  he 
vas  noi  also  a  drankard  and  a  gambler.  Thej  hnnted  the 
fox  and  xaoed  horsea,  they  played  earda,  tuned  maniaga^ 
ohristemngs  and  fnnerala  alika  into  revela,  and  safe  ont  the 
■tmitait  planter  alter  dinner,  to  finally  aooompany  him 
tmder  the  table;,  One  reverend  geufleman  bawled  to  his 
ohnrohwarden  daring  oommnnion,  'Here,  Qeorge,  this 
bread  ia  not  fit  for  a  dog.*  Another  oommemorated  his 
ohnreh  and  ofBoe  by  fighting  a  duel  in  the  graTeyard. 
Another  reoeired  a  regular  stipend  for  preaching  fonr  ser- 
mons annnally  against  atheism,  gambling,  racing  and 
swearing,  although  he  was  notorious  as  a  gambler,  swearer 
and  horse-racer.  Still  another,  of  great  physical  strength, 
thrashed  his  veetiy  aonndly,  and  then  added  insolt  to  in- 
jniy  by  preaohing  to  than  next  day  from  the  tex^  "And 
I  oontmded  with  them,  and  onised  them,  and  smote  oer^ 
tain  of  fhem,  and  plncked  off  their  hair."  One  married  a 
wealthy  widow,  although  he  had  a  wife  living  in  England. 
Another  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  a  fellow-olergy- 
man,  for  drinking  and  carousing  on  Christmas  Eve  ;  and 
7et  another  is  remembered  who,  after  dinner  every  Sunday 
with  the  great  planter  of  the  neighborhood,  was  tied  in 
his  chaise  and  sent  home  with  a  servant  At  every  race* 
coarse  and  cock-pit  might  be  seen  reverend  divines  betting 
on  the  eonted^ing  birds  <a  horaeaL  The  pet^  teadeamen 
would  not  tmat  them  beyfflid  their  salary,  and  extorted 
150  per  cent,  for  interest  They  ware  both  extravagant 
and  poor.  The  list  of  olerioal  exploits  in  eard-playing, 
h<»ie-racing,  fox-hunting  and  drinking  might  be  extended 
indefinitely.  Worthy  Bishop  Meade,  who  reoounta  their 
doings  with  muoh  sorrow,  says,  '  There  was  not  only  de- 
fective preaohing,  but,  as  mi^t  be  upeoted,  most*  evil 
liTing  amons  the  olergy.  *" 


A  REMARKABLE  MARRIAGE. 

As  Engliah  vioar,  Bev.  J,  B.  Jaokaon,  tells  the  following 
story  of  »  xemarkable  marriage  in  his  eboroh  not  long 
ainoe: 

"  Forty  years  ago  a  young  man  named  Thomas  Griggs 
waa  *  engaged '  to  Elizabeth  Goodyear,  but,  alas  I  a  debili- 
tating illness  overtook  the  bride-eleot  vhioh  so  completely 
ptostarated  her  that  she  took  to  her  bed  and  kept  it  for 
eigbt-and*thirfy  years.  During  this  long  period  of  time, 
assisted  by  the  gnardlms,  and  by  a  small  fund  at  her  dis- 
posal, she  mainfadned  hersell  by  needle  and  Uaof  work. 
Daring  thirteen  years  and  npwsrd  I  myself  knew  her  in 
tiiia  ocmditifni,  and  nevar  saw  her  off  her  bed.  In  the 
iBssnwhile,  l^mas  Griggs  waited  patiently  for  the  reoov- 
«7  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  in  1865,  despairing  of  this,  he  led 
mother  young  woman  to  Elizabeth's  bedside,  and  received 

her  full  permission  to  marry  this  fresh  acquaintance. 
Thomas  forthwith  married,  bat  after  five  years  of  wedded 
life  he  became  and  remained  a  widower  nntil  ttiis  very  day, 
vhen  Elizabeth  Goodyear,  restored  to  health,  walked  into 
the  parish  church  of  Monlton,  and  was  duly  married  by 
ma  to  her  old  aweethewt   I  cannot  explain  the  nature  of 

po8trati<»,  nor  her  -wonderfol  recovery ;  bnt  I  do 
know  this — that  a  few  months  iMok  she  became  conscious 
of  a  slight  return  of  strength ;  that  from  feeble  ^orts  to 
leave  her  bed  and  struggle  across  the  room  she  gained 
Voyet  to  pass  her  door ;  that  the  old  subject  of  matrimony 
^  remed  by  Thomas  Griggs  ;  that  Elizabeth  was  will- 
^K,  the  banns  were  published,  end  that  now  she  is  the 

of  her  eeriy  and  Mily  love." 


A  BITBIBD  I.OTX. 

Oua  lore  was  horn  amid  the  porple  heather 

When  winds  ware  atUl,  and  vesper  lights  were  red : 
TFot  one  telght  year  we  oherUied  a  together; 
How,  it  lies  odd  and  dead. 

Dead;  and  across  the  brown  hlll-rldges,  walling, 

Oonws  the  wild  Aatnmn  In  her  swift  return, 
\nth  aullea  tears,  and  misty  garments  trailing 
Over  the  faded  fern. 

Ah,  there  may  oome  a  time— Qod  send  It  qulolcly-. 

When  love's  lone  grave  shall  wear  a  fragrant  wreath 
Of  Uooms,  and  velvet  mosses,  piling  thiokly 
Upon  the  dust  beneath. 

And  we,  across  the  heather  slow  returning. 

May  seek,  penbanoe,  this  sacred  mound  of  ours; 
Seek  It^  unvexed  by  ai^  foolish  yearning, 
And  find  It  lost  In  flowers. 


"THE  MARSEILLAISE,"  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

Thh  national  song  of  France,  which  is,  perhaps,  mora 
vitally  connected  with  the  hearts  of  her  people  than  that 
of  any  other  nation,  grew  out  of  the  stom^  scenes  of  the 
Revolution.  Its  inspiration  waa  drawn  from  those  thrill- 
ing events  whioh  for  several  years  oonvnlsed  France  and 
made  all  Europe  tremble^  It  was  oomposed  in  the  Winter 
of  1TO2,  by  ft  yoong  soldier  named  Booget  de  IiUe^  who 
was  then  stati<med  at  a  garrison  in  Slxasbourg.  This  young 
man  was  reared  in  Sans  le  Ssnniw,  the  capital  of  Jura,  a 
mountainous  provinoe  in  the  east  of  Franca  He  was  by 
nature  both  poet  and  musician,  and  the  wild  surroundings 
of  his  childhood  had  lent  their  powarfol  aid  to  hia  imagin- 
ation. 

When  at  Strasbourg,  hia  popular  talents  made  him  the 
delight  of  the  garrison,  and  many  an  otherwise  slow  and 
weary  hour  did  he  beguile  with  his  ftttraotiva  improvisa- 
tions. He  became  intimately  aoquaiated  vith  ft  certain 
family  in  the  city,  and  spent  much  time  at  the  honsa. 
This  family,  althoogh  poor,  were  patriotic,  and  admired 
the  martial  talents  of  De  Lisle.  They  were  lovers  of  music 
also,  and  enoouraged  the  songs  of  the  young  dreamer. 

One  day  he  was  seated  at  the  dinner-table  of  his  friends, 
when  the  fare  was  humble  and  scant  The  Revolution 
was  already  ttdciug  the  bread  from  the  people ;  and  here,' 
as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  aoaroity  of  food.  But  there  was 
one  bottle  of  wine  left  in  the  cdlar,  whioh  the  host  ordwed 
to  be  broughfthat  he  and  De  Lisle  might  drink  to  the 
liberty  of  Franoe, 

Late  at  nighty  the  soldier,  taking  his  mnsioal  insbn- 
m«it  nitii  him,  retired  to  his  room.  There,  heated  by  the 
wine,  and  inspired  by  the  atirring  evente  of  theBevpluticm, 
he  composed  the  hymn  whioh  has  ever  since  been  the 
key-song  of  France. 

Our  authority  tells  us  that  De  Lisle,  carried  away  by 
his  Inspiration,  composed,  now  the  air,  and  then  the 
words,  passing  from  one  to  the  other  anconsciously,  and 
combining  the  two  so  iunparably  in  his  mind  that  he 
never  knew  whioh  was  created  first.  Sleep  overcame  him 
at  last,  and  his  head  fell  upon  the  instrument  In  the 
morning,  when  he  awoke  from  his  slumbers,  he  only  dimly 
remembered  the  experience  of  the  last  night  Beoallinghis 
production  with  difficulty,  he  transferred  it  from  hia  brain 
to  paper,  and  then  performed  it  with  voice  and  harpsichord 
to  his  astonished  friends.  It  was  the  voioe  of  France,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  stirring  song  was  upon  every  lip. 

It  was  first  song,  however,  1^  the  MarseiUais,  a  band  of 
savage  men,  sent  1^  Barberoiix  to  aid  thftjtev{dntion  at 
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the  oapifaU.  This  bodj,  as  it  adranoed  toward  Paris, 
spreading  oonBterDfttion  and  terror  every  vhere,  was  heard 
to  sing  the  Dartial  and  inspiring  notes  of  a  new  and 
strange  song.  It  was  DeLisIe'a  midnight  dream.  The  men 
who  first  [rroclaimed  it  to  the  nation,  amid  the  tears  and 
blood  they  caused  to  flow,  gave  to  it  the  name  hj  which  it 


lined  to  be  the  death-song  of  thonaands  of  Frenchmen— 
Bepablioans,  like  its  Bepablican  anthor,  whose  heeds  fell 
under  the  ax  of  the  guillotine.  ■  It  was  only  a  ehanee 
which  saved  Be  Lisle  himself  from  being  borne  to  the 
Boaffold  to  the  reaonnding  strains  of  his  own  wondarfal 
composition. 


I  I   I  I  If,"  I  M  I  ij  I  I  I  I  I.'  I'   I'  M  r    i  I,  JM'i  >J|  I  ^ 

^'    ^it'J  'J  ir    f  ri'[.  f.  t.   [.Mr  '^t.    \.\\\   V  c^-^  If  J  ■'■V|<^"t'  t;ci 


"TBI  MiaSEILUISE,"  AKP  ITS  ADTHOB. 


has  sinoe  been  aniretaallj  known.  Afterward,  when  its 
composer,  who,  although  a  Bepablioan,  was  proscribed  as 
a  Boyaliat,  was  making  his  escape  from  the  terrors  of 
his  oonntry,  he  heard  the  echo  of  his  own  song  among  the 
hills  of  the  Alpa  Asking  the  guide  what  the  hymn  was 
called,  he  was  told  that  it  was  "  The  MarseiUaise." 

The  hymn  was  soon  sung  all  over  France,  and  became 
the  inspiiation  of  great  and  terrible  deeds.   It  was  des- 


The  Pbatbb  of  Oonbbcbatioii.— Thou  bast  made  ni  f« 
Thys^t  and  our  beart  is  reeUeas  till  it  resteth  in 
Tasb  my  heart.  Lord,  for  I  cannot  oitb  it  Thee ;  cb'  >^ 
for  I  cannot  keep  it  for  Thea — Auguatine. 

The  one  great  praotioal  truth  that  ought  to  be  diinn 
and  over  again  into  his  own  mind  by  every  young  nui^ 
that  he  should  not  care  for  hia  likes  and  dislikes,  bnttbov^ 
do  what  ought  to  be  done,  in  spite  of  any  disagtee^^^ 
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^  As  fix>xxi 


AS  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

Bx  JCbs.  H.  T.  Dunsm. 

hf  yon  have  erer  Men  anybody  raised  from  the  dead, 
■ir,  70a  «eo  tell  vhat  my  ■enaations  were.  Ton  hmn*t  ? 
— well*  Ignessnot;  tmt  Uwas  tilieumsthiiig  toma  Tea 
■ee.  Bessie  and  I  were  married  in  the  sere  and  yellow  lea^ 
•8  the  eaying  is— not  bo  Tery  old*  ve  weren't,  though, 
Bassieandl.  She  was  onlj  thir^.  and  I  Bomevhen  about 
five  years  her  senior. 

There  was  more  than  one  romaatio  inoident  oonneoted 
with  onr  love  atbdn.   TU  tell  yon  the  story. 

I  was  never  a  briUiant  boy,  and  it  was  my  mother's 
notion  tbftt  I  ahoold  leam  a  gixkl  tcade^  tiiongh  she  was 
not  poody  offhaauU,  so  I  ohose  &a  badness  of  plumber. 
The  flist  time  X  mr  saw  Beesie  she  inu  a  slip  of  a  maid, 
not  more  than  seventeen— that  was  oror  thirty  yean  ago. 
I  was  sent  from  the  city  to  a  pleasant  oonntry  town,  called 
Fairview,  to  do  a  job  of  plombing ;  and  the  old  gentleman, 
Sqnire  Harding,  kept  me  on  the  premises  for  more  than 
six  weeks — finding  that  I  knew  my  boainess,  he  made 
some  improvements  that  he  had  intended  to  pat  off. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw  Bessie^  I  had 
eome  by  stage  a  matter  of  twelve  miles  or  so— time  were 
BO  railraads  in  thai  direoticm  then— and  I  was  tired  and 
hoi,  and  a  little  Taxed  at  being  sent  so  for  fnnn  home  into 
the  oonntry  ;  bnt  when  I  saw  her  sitting  on  the  porch,  all 
framed  in  by  vines  and  roses,  rookiog  and  singing  in  her 
cool  white  dress,  and  when  her  sweet  bloe  eyes  looked  np, 
Btartled-Iike,  into  min^  I  felt  as  if  I  had  got  into  a  new 
atmosphere.  It  was  like  the  sight  of  green  fields  to  the 
traveler  in  a  desert— like  the  sonnd  of  tinkling  ioe  to  the 
thirsty  invalid.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  second  glimpse 
of  that  face,  bat  I  was  bept  biuy  In  another  part  of  the 
house  till  dhmer>tlm«. 

iSj  heart  was  in  my  month  when  I  stood  at  the  old 
pomp,  washing  off  the  dnst^  and  tiying  to  tidy  myself  the 
beet  I  ooald  in  working-dotbee,  at  the  thoagbt  of  sitting 
down  to  taUe  with  her.  Well,  sir,  before  I  went  to  bed 
that  night,  I  was  head-overbears  in  love— I  who  had  always 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  taking  a  sodden  fancy  of  that  kind 
to  any  girl. 

The  sqaire  was  bnilding  a  new  hoos^  yon  see,  and, 
finding  that  certain  matters  in  my  line  of  business  could 
be  done  while  the  wwkwaa  in  progress  to  better  advantage 
than  if  he  widted  tmtn  ttte  house  was  finished,  he  deoi^d 
all  at  onoe  ttut  I  most  stay  by  and  oomplete  the  joK 

I  was  nothing  loath,  you  may  believe  ;  and  when  in  the 
course  of  a  week  tiie  squire  went  to  town,  he  took  a  note 
from  me  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  specifying  the  materials 
that  would  be  needed  for  the  oompletion  of  the  work. 

"  If  you  want  any  extra  togg^,  young  man,"  he  said, 
standing  np  in  his  "  rockaway,"  jnst  before  he  itarted,  "  I 
can  bring  it  back  with  me." 

I  fancied  there  was  a  peculiar  intelligemoe  in  his  8mil& 

I  was  glad  of  my  best  clothes  for  Sundays — for  mother 
bad  lent  me  np  a  line  not  to  Inget  ohnrch— and  with  the 
little  flxingi  with  which  young  men  like  to  smarten  them- 
•dves  np  of  an  evening.  And  ah  I  tiie  happy  days  that 
followed  I  How  I  w<»-ked  through  the  long,  hot  Summer 
hours,  thinking  only  of  the  coming  eveninf^  when  I  could 
sit  in  the  same  rocnn  with  Bessie,  look  in  her  beantiful 
face,  hang  upon  every  word  she  uttered. 

I  was  something  of  a  musioian  then,  and  posaiUy  a  bit 
of  a  poet  Bessie  pli^ed  well  upon  a  tiny  melodecm,  whioh 
her  father  had  bought  for  her ;  and  what  with  my  flute,  her 
Bwert  Tt^oe  ud  sodsty,  you  may  fancy  that  I  imagined 
myaelt  in  Paradise. 

There  came  a  lime^  however,  when  my  Faiadiae  was 


the  Dead. 


destroyed ;  and  I,  from  the  heights  M  a  blisB  I  had  never 
supposed  possible,  even  in  Tidonay  was  thrown  into  an 
abyss  firam  which  there  aeemad  no  poasibtli^  <A  mmpt^ 
except  1^  death.  And  how  often  have  I  priced  Sm  daa^ 
with  a  hearty  goodwill  I  Thank  God,  my  prayer  was  not 
answered  I 

One  evening — it  was  during  the  last  week  ol  my  stay, 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  for  myself — a  young 
man,  a  oousin  of  Bessie's,  came  in  from  farther  up  oonntry. 
He  was  an  awkward,  clownish,  good-looking  young  fellow, 
and  when  he  met  Beeaie  with  a  kiss,  I  wanted  to  knock 
him  down.  A  moment  before  we  had  been  playing  some 
of  onr  sweet  old-fashioned  airs,  and  Bessie  had  sung  for 
me  a  tender  little  lovfrMng,  which  I  had  wrttten  myeel^ 
and  adapted  to  Boma  popnhu;  air.  I>nring  ttie  singing  I 
had  gradually  screwed  my  oonrage  up  to  the  speaking 
point,  for  Bessie's  ^es  had  met  mine  ono^  and  the  crim- 
son deepened  in  her  innocent  hoe,  and  onoonsciously  to 
herself^  her  manner  told,  more  eloquently  than  lips  can 
-speak,  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

When  this  verdant  hulking  fellow  came  in,  of  course  it 
put  an  end  to  sentiment  for  presently  the  liUle  parlor  was 
full,  and  questions  had  to  be  asked,  and  news  from  np 
country  told  about  the  drought  and  com  and  potatoes ; 
and  how  Aunt  Hannah  had  the  newraUgy,  and  Unde 
Brooks  Parker  the  rhenmatix  in  his  ha/dk,  and  the  new 
town-house  was  goin'  up,  and  what  peqile  were  gcnng  to 
marry  or  going  to  die.  I  sat  there  listening  to  ^  small 
talk  with  what  grace  I  could,  finding  my  consolatioa  in 
stealing  a  glanoe  at  Bessie's  lovely  face,  always  so  eloquent 

Suddenly  up  spoke  Jake — for  that  was  his  nntortannte 
name — with  a  queer  side-glance  at  Besaia 

"  I  see  the  Roanoke  was  mentioned  in  the  newspapen^** 
he  aaid.  "Got  into  port  n  month  ago^  didn't  ahef 
Oap'nH  be  home  in  a  week  or  two,  eh,  Besa?*' 

The  gill's  dieeks  were  aflame  oa  tlw  instant ;  it  aeemed 
to  me  a  doud  or  a  shadow'soddenly  envehqied  hei;  She 
darted  a  frightened  kind  ot  glanoe  at  me,  then  at  her 
mo'ther,  then  went  to  putting  away  her  moaio  in  sueh  a 
queer  norvous  fashion,  that  I  jnst  sat  and  watdied  her 
with  a  dreadful,  unspeakable  dread  at  my  heart 

"  I  geess  he'll  be  here  nigh  on  to  the  time  he  expected,** 
said  Bessie's  mottier,  going  on  with  hw  knitting  00m- 
plaeently.  He  said  it  would  be  some  time  in  July,  didn't 
hfl^  daughter  r 

"I— I  believe  so,**  stammered  Bessia,  and  Z  eonld  aee 
her  hand  shake  as  she  put  down  the  litUa  red  cloth  cover 
and  straightened  its  edges. 

"Tou  blievB  so  1  Oome,  now,  that's  good,**  her  cousin 
said,  with  a  coarse  laugh,  for  which  I  wanted  to  shake 
him.  **  Ton  girls  do  beat  all  in  trying  to  blind  folks  in 
tiiese  matters.  You're  all  alike— never  tike  to  own'  np  to 
things  fur  and  square,  as  we  men  do.  Jnst  as  if  we  didn|t 
all  know  what'll  happen  when  the  cap'n  eomes  home  froiD 
this  yojt^  or  tiie  next  (me  mayba  I  Bay,  Beat,  if  you 
don't  have  a  stunnin*  weddin*,  I  wtm't  own  ye  for  a  oondn, 
cap'n  or  no  cap'n.  The  Hardiwga  are  all  great  on  boliei^ 
80,  mind  you,  we  bespeak  a  good  time  and  a  jolly  supper." 

While  he  spoke,  Bessie's  eyes  had  been  fixed  en  ttie 
floor.  Suddenly  die  raised  them,  and  looked  full  into 
mine,  and  saw  what  I  meant  she  should.  Her  lipa  qaiv< 
ered,  and  she  turned  pde  as  death ;  then  she  roee  from 
her  seat  uid  went  past  him,  smiled  faintly,  as  she  lodced 
back.  Baying : 

**ABk  mother,  Ooudn  Jake;  mother  wiU  tdl  you  sD 
about  it"  and  glided  bmn  the  room.  , 

"  S'pOBe  Tve  drove  her  off  now,"  continued  Jake,  cross- 
ing his  legs  nervoudy.  "  She  was  always  jest  so  strange 
S«ne  gala  can't  be  joked  on  them  matten,  and  Bessieli 
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one  of  the  kind,  I  reckon  ";  and  he  turned  to  the  iqnin 
ud  began  talking  aboat  the  new  bonaa 

A«  me,  I  aat  in  a  kind  of  stnpor,  Tainlj  endeaToring 
to  reaUse  what  had  been  going  on  for  the  last  few  znomenti. 
IVhat  terrible  trath  was  that  stamped  on  Beei^'B  fue  to 
which  her  tongue  dared  not  give  the  lie  1  Had  not  her 
maniagewith  this  man  been  more  than  hinted  at  ?  I  had 
watohed  her  beantifnl  ooontenanoe  too  oloaelj  to  be  mia- 
takn^  and  lead  there  wniathlng  fha^  while  it  lent  the 
blood  mahing  thzoogh  mj  heaz^  aeemed  at  <ha  fame  time 
to  aaal  iqj  death*wazxant 

Oh,  how  I  loved  this  girl  I  "XLj  whole  aonl  rose  in  a 
tnmiUt  of  agony  at  the  thought  that  some  other  man  had 
won  that  aweet  and  tmsting  maiden.  If  sc^  what  meant 
those  dgns  of  nnmistakable  preferenea  with  which  I  had 
been  ftiTored  ?— 007I7  proffered,  to  be  sore,,  and  with  re- 
aemd  maidenly  gnoe^  bat  still  immoDnoed  anongh  to  give 
me  hopt  and  the  courage  to  addieas  her.  Uy  veny  sonl 
was  ton  irith  the  otmfliot  that  raged  within  me»  tbon^ 
ontward^  I  was  nerer  calmer. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  oonTOrsation,  I  turned 
to  the  young  man,  addressing  him  for  the  first  time  : 

"Haa  tiie  captain  been  gone  long  f* 

*'  *bout  aix  months,  ain't  it»  annt  ?  Let  me  see"— 
and  ha  oontraoted  his  brows—"  he  went  away  when  bther 
bought  the  red  steer.  That  was  in  Janerwaiy,  and  now 
it's  Jeiwlj.  Xs^  jest  six  months.  Said  he  wouldn't  shave 
till  he  eome  hUok,  *oanse  Besde  pulled  hie  wluakerm  and 
he  didn't  want  to  git  the  toooh  off— want  that  it,  aunt  t 
Hy  orookee  I  won't  he  grow  a  ^tniona  old  pdr  o'  whiskers  I 
You  sea,  he's  a  woH  o*  dandy,  anyhow,  on  ahore,  and  gals 
is  ahraja  took  with  that  kind— at  least,  that  has  been  tny 
experienoe ;"  and  the  awkward  fellow  actoally  drew  a 
deep  ai^  Itom  the  profonndeat  deptha  ot  his  plaid  waist* 
coat 

It  flashed  upon  me  then  that  possibly  he  had  regarded 
hia  eousin  with  soniething  more  than  tiia  warm  liking  of 
rektioiuhip,  and  irilh  the  ^mpaUUea  engendered  by  « 
fdhiw^feelin^  I  began  to  led  a  shade  more  of  interest  for 
the  ungainly  countryman. 

That  night  I  was  unable  to  sleep.  What  to  do  in  this 
case  was  the  question  that  perplexed  me.  I  oould  not 
tax  Beesia  with  deception,  for  I  had  not  spoken,  and  the 
sweet  girl  oould  not  help  being  attraotlTe  any  more  than 
the  roM  can  who  queens  it  in  the  garden. 

Was  there  after  all  anything  really  serious  in  all  that 
her  cousin  had  said  ?  But;  no,  It  oould  not  be  men  bad- 
inaga ;  every  w«d  somehow  carried  truth  with  i^  and  so 
did  her  manner,  though  ahe  had  not  eosdnoted  herself 
like  an  engaged  gid  while  I  had  been  privileged  to  enjoy 
her  aociety. 

Mot  that  there  was  auyQiing  in  her  oondnot  to  which  the 
most  ^stidious  oould  have  taken  exoepti<Hi,  but  gradually 
she  had  seemed  to  draw  nearer  to  me,  to  enter  into  my 
plaai*  to  bri^iten  at  my  coming,  to  show  all  those  name- 
lea  littia  adgns  iA  pleasure  which  even  those  uninitiated  in 
the  Isaguaga  of  love  cannot  help  but  read  and  nnder- 
aland. 

Tb»  wxetehed  night  passod,  and  flic  moming'atill  fonnd 
ma  mtf^^bi*.  We  met  at  tha  brsaUas^taUek  where 
Oouain  Jake  was  lavish  of  hia  robust  and  rather  ooarse  de> 
sniption  of  incidents  that  crowded  upon  his  memoiy— of 
things  that  happened  when  be  was  "  a  shaver." 

Bessie  locked  pale ;  In  her  eyes  I  thought  I  saw  an  ex.- 
prcastoa  of  utter  weariness  that  told  she  too  had  kept 
wakeful  vigils  through  the  night  She  seemed  to  avoid 
my  ^anoe,  and  seldom  spoke  to  me,  thus  making  me 
dooUj  unhappy. 

Still  I  hoped,  trusting  that  a  little  «xidanati<m  would  set 


matters  right  After  breakfast  Jake  announced  his  in- 
tention  of  going  ovw  to  visit  another  cousin,  and  from 
there,  of  taking  his  departure  at  noon. 

"Besaie,  walk  over  to  Ike's  with  me,  will  you  ?"  he 
asked. 

Tha  girl  was  slowly  gathering  up  tha  breakfast-dishea. 
Her  troubled  eyes  sought  her  mother's  faoa. 

"I  wish  yon  would.  Bessteb" aaid  the  old  lady,  "and 
git  Ann's  receipt  for  tomato-oatsnp.  She  said  she  had  it 
all  writ  down,  and  it's  real  good,  f  Oouldn't  yon  copy  it  f* 

"  I  shall  want  to  stay  if  I  go,  mother,"  Bessie  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Well,  stay  till  sundown  if  you  like ;  there's  nothing 
sufibrin',  I  guess.  I  can  put  off  baking  till  to-morrow, 
and  I  guess  I  will,  if  yonll  take  a  kittle  and  bring  home 
atnne  of  Ann's  risings.  8he  beats  all  in  her  bread ;  there, 
go  along and  tha  tAA  lady  smiled  as  she  turned  away, 
tiU  her  «ya  aanght  my  face^  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  a 
strange  bewildered  loo^  cama  in  place  of  tha  smilci 

At  that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  I  am  sure  that  she 
divined  my  secret,  and  ooapled  with  i^  perhaps,  the  change 
that  since  the  night  before,  had  oome  over  Bessie. 

What  a  day  that  was  t  I  worked  with  aching  heart  and 
listless  fingersL  A  cloud  dense  and  dark  had  gathered 
over  the  fair  hcnison  of  my  hopes.  At  tha  dinner>table  I 
could  not  speak,  and  I  Imthed  the  generons  viands  that  at 
other  times  gave  ma  so  much  pleasure. 

At  last  the  day  was  over.  Bessie  had  not  yet  returned. 
Tha  titought  atrock  me  tiiai  I  would  go  for  har,  that  I 
should  probaUy  meet  h«,  as  it  ms  likely  she  had  started 
from  her  ooudn's  alone. 

The  path  was  mainly  through  the  woods,  and  in  that 
solitude  I  could  expresa  myself  fully,  and  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  the  dreadful  words  I  had  heard  the  night  befor& 

Accordingly,  slighting  the  summons  of  the  supper-bdl, 
I  set  off  at  a  brisk  paceu  Bessie  was  just  entering  the 
path  that  led  through  the  greenest  and  sweetest  of  aditudes, 
when  1  aaw  her.  She  atarted  like  a  timid  hare  at  the 
right  d  m^  and  changed  cdoi; 

**  I  ttioiii^t  the  walk  would  be  lonesome,"  T  ssid. 

"  Ton  are  very  kind,"  was  her  reply. 

"Beade^"!  sud,  after  a  few  indifferent  remarks  had 
passed  on  both  rides,  *'  I  meant  to  say  something  to  yon 
bst  night— about— about  myself ;  can  you  guess  what  sort 
of  a  confesrion  your  cousin's  entrance  prevented  9" 

She  put  both  hands  up,  her  face  grew  ashy,  she  riiook 
her  head,  then  faltered  with  pale  lips : 

"  Hease  don't— d<m*t  tell  me— now." 

^lien,  tramUing  violently,  dia  paused  a  moment  as  if 
to  gather  strength. 

"But,  Bflssiflk  only  lat  ma  toll  yon  I  lova  yon.  God 
knows  I  new  can  lay  how  wril,"  I  persisted,  breath- 
lessly. 

'*No— oh,  no,  nor  osme  in  faint,  gasi^g  aoccnta. 

Oh,  why  did  you  aver  coma  t— why  did  I  ever  meet  you  ? 
What  am  I  saying  f* 

She  shrank  ^m  my  gau;  and  leaning  agrinst  a  giant 
oak,  throng  whose  bnmchea  tha  sinking  sun  sent  quiv- 
ering anowa  of  gddan  Ugh^  she  covered  h«  face  with  her 
hands,  ai^  bant  into  tesrs,  Tbm  I  oanght  her  hi  my 
arms— I  could  not  help  it  I  hrid  her  against  my  heart 
and  for  one  blessed  moment  she  rested  there^  as  if  she  had 
found  a  haven  in  her  tcouUa;  but  soon  she rsristed  tha 
pressure  of  my  arm. 

"  Let  me  go,"  riia  sobbed—"  let  me  go  1  Ton  came  too 
latel  Ton  must  leave— forget  me— I  am  engaged  to  be 
manded  to  a  good  and  honorable  man  I" 

"But»Beasio.'?  I  pleaded,  "  you  do  not  lova  him." 

" DcnHi^y  that  r  die  cried,  witM<An<l<t«f  "Idia— 
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I  thonght  I  did,  till — bnt  70a  mnat  luiret  talk  about  it 
after  to-day,"  she  added,  with  forced  oalmnaBa,  wiping  her 
ejmk  "  I  am  engivied  to  Qytiain  Needles.  I  ahall  saury 
him;  he  Iotob  me;  he  is  resting  npon  my  hith— my 
honor.  I  have  pledged  my  word  ;  no  earthly  power  oan 
change  my  pnrpose.  Oh  I  if  I  had  not  been  oowardly — if 
—bnt  yon  will  help  me  to  be  true  and  honest— oh,  yon 
will  help  me !" 

What  could  I  do,  with  those  beeeeohing  ^es  fixed  on 
mine  ?  And  yet  I  must  plead  my  oanseu  I  was  beside 
n^self  to  feel  how  great  a  joy  was  about  to  slip  frmn  me 
for  ever ;  but  she  remained  quite  firm. 

Her  word  was  pledged— hw  honor  at  stake ;  there  -waa 
no  more  to  ba  said.  How  I  passed  the  remaining  week  I 
cannot  telL  There  was  no  more  mnsio ;  Bessie  avoided 
me ;  her  mother  was  constrained  in  manner ;  only  her 
father  seemed  iudiffiarent  I  think  now  that  he  would 
have  preferred  me  to  the  oaptain,  .but  he  said  nothing  to 
inflnenoe  his  child. 

Uy  aeoret  triumph  was  that  Bessie  loved  me  best,  bnt  it 
gave  me  no  real,  happiness,  ednoe  she  lefnaed  me.  Bessie 
grew  paler  and  paler,  and  mfnn  quiet,  and  I  was  |^ad  when 
the  daj  rame  vhioh  aaw  the  crowning  touch  of  my  labor, 
and  set  me  fre& 

I  returned  to  my  home  iu  a  state  of  dejection  which  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe.  Iiife  seemed  to  have  left  no 
biessing  in  store  for  me.  I  went  and  came  from  my  daily 
toil  like  an  automaton.  My  mother  wearied  me  with  her 
care  and  omdoUng,  till  she  foioed  my  secret  &om  me  ;  no 
other  person  knew  wl^  I  oared  no  kmger  for  tiie  thiiiga 
that  had  before  made  life  so  pleasant.  Jij  flute  I  utterly 
loathed,  and  put  it  away  out  of  sighL 

Six  months  from  that  time  I  received  a  double  shock. 
I  read  of  Bessie's  marriage  with  Captain  Needles  in  the 
paper,  and  returned  to  my  home  to  find  my  mother  dead 
in  her  chair. 

Let  me  pass  over  that  period  of  suffering,  the  anguish  of 
which  I  sometimes  undergo  in  dreams  to  this  day.  My 
mind  was  made  up  at  once,  after  the  funeral  of  my  mother 
and  the  setUement  of  her  affiurs. 

With  the  money  she  left  m^  I  resolved  to  onigrate  to 
GalifOTnia,  and  go  into  buflfneas  with  an  nnela  who  had 
long  been  soliciting  me  to  do  so.  Abeenoe  firom  the  old 
familiar  haunts  might,  perhaps,  soften  the  pangs  of  regret, 
and  enable  me  to  forget  the  sweet  image  that  so  perpet* 
ually  haunted  my  memory. 

Ten  years  from  that  day  I  came  back  to  my  native  oitj, 
a  prosperous,  vealthy  man,  but  still  unmarried. 

The  seoond  moming  after  my  arrival,  while  looking  over 
the  moming  paper,  my  eye  f^  npon  tiie  following  item  : 

"  Died,  at  sea,  throe  days  from  port,  of  yellow  fever,  Captain 
Ezra  Needles,  of  the  ship  Soatioke.  The  vessel  Is  at  present  in 
quaiaatlne.  In  charge  of  the  late  captain's  to>ther,  first  mate  of 
the  Hoanoke,  and  a  man  of  ezpeilenoe  and  MiX^," 

For  a  moment  my  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would  burst. 
I  had  never  heard  a  word  from  Bessie,  though  not  for  one 
moment  had  I  forgotten  her.  Now  she  was  free^  was  there 
any  ground  of  hope  for  me  ?  Had  she  deoeived  herself 
-when  she  thooc^t  that  my  image  had  siQMneded  that  of 
the  xoan  she  felt  bound  in  honor  to  marry?  I  oonld  think 
of  nottting  dse^  and  longed  to  hear  ftom  Bessie,  so  Out  at 
times  it  seemed  as  if  the  longing  would  consume  me. 

To  go  there  at  present,  if  indeed  she  still  remamed  at 
the  old  place,  would  not  look  seemly,  and  yet  my  heart 
was  continually  prompting  me  to  ga  Besides,  she  had 
been  his  wile  now  ten  years.  Sailors  are  proverlrially 
noble,  kind  and  generona.  Maybe  he -had  ao  voa  her 
aifeoUons  that  Z  had  ffided  entirely  from  her  memory. 


I  nMuti(med  tiie  matter,  as  if  tha  mscaat  aeoidsBt,  to 
a  friend. 

"That  was  a  asd  thing,**  ha  said.   "I  knew  Needles 
w^   A  nobler  fellow  never  breathed." 
**I>id  he— leave  any  family?*'  I  asked,  my  heart  in  my 

throat 

"Only  a  wife— no  children;  a  very  pearl  of  a  woman.  I 
have  met  her  several  times  ;  they  boarded  in  the  city,  and 
frequently  visited  at  the  house  of  my  1mrthar-in-law,  John 
Dane.  It  will  be  a  heavy  blow  to  her,  poor  soul,  torahe 
was  the  Tery  apple  of  hia  eje,  and  hw  oomfwt  was  every- 
thing to  him.  She  waa  <me  of  the  prettiest  creatorei  I 
ever  aaw,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  fairly  worshiped  her.  I 
wonder  if  he  had  laid  np  anything  ?  Not  like  a  sailor,  if 
he  had.  I'm  afraid  the  widow  is  left  poor.  Hear  fktber 
lost  all  his  property  jnst  after  his  daughter's  marriage 
owi^g  to  unlucky  investments,  and  I  think  the  oaptsin 
took  care  of  both  parents  till  the  old  man  died." 

"What I  is  the  dd  squire  dead?"  I  aaked,  imneh 
shocked. 

"  Tes^"  replied  my  fiimd,  apparmtiy  w<mdering  at  my 
agitation  ot  manner.    "  Did  yon  know  him  ?" 

"  I  did  a  job  of  work  for  him  years  ago,  when  Besri^ 
when  Mrs.  Needlee  vras  a  girl,"  was  my  reply,  and  I  am 
snre  the  man  guessed  the  truth  from  my  manner.  "The 
^squire  looked -then- quite  able  to  cope  with  the  trouUei 
of  life.  I  don't  think  be  could  hare  been  mndt  over 
forty." 

"  Forty-five  when  he  died.  Business  losses  killed  hiot. 
It  will  go  hard  vritii  the  widow,  unleaa  the  captain  luniad 
hia  life." 

While  I  was  p<mdering  over  this  news,  dd^ying  day 
after  day  to  make  more  careful  inquiry,  or  even  to  nm 
into  the  country  to  learn  for  myself,  I  was  fated  to  see  in 
the  paper  another  item  that  paralyzed  all  my  energies^  and 
for  the  time  made  me  a  wretohed  and  despairing  man, 

"  Died,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  the  resldenoa  of  John  Dane,  Esq, 
of  this  city,  Bessie  Needles,  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age. 
Friends  and  relattmis  are  requested  to  attend  ttie  foneral,  irtiioh 
will  take  place  at  the  above-oiuned  resldeaoe  to-morrow  aftomooa, 
at  three  o'otoek." 

So  here  waa  the  end  of  the  whole  matter.  Bsasiek  my 
Bessie,  loved  as  fidthfnlly  now  as  when  in  her  radiaat 
maidenhood  she  had  innooentiyst(den  my  heart,  was  dead, 
and  would  soon  be  food  for  worms. 

I  shut  myself  np  in  my  room  that  day,  and  all  that  nif^bSi 
1  sat  by  the  window,  refoaing  to  realise  the  depth  of  my 
deqwir.  It  seemed  to  me  that  every  hope  that  sprsag 
new'formed  in  my  bosom  was  doomed  to  be  bli^ted. 
Almost  unoooaoiously  I  had  begun  to  picture  Bessie  as  my 
own.  I  went  over  again  and  again,  witii  a  thriliing  intansi^ 
of  emotUm  that  no  pen  oan  paint,  the  happy  dj^  in 
which  I  had  lived  only  in  her  presence.  She  seemed  even 
now  beside  me ;  her  breath  was  on  my  oheek,  her  strft, 
ahining  tresses  were  near  my  lips,  hat  lovely  cTaa  ansvend 
my  smiles. 

I  had  bew  Uving  for  days  in  a  state  of  drean^  n^ton. 
By  night  my  viai(ms  won  of  her.  I  went  smilin^y  amcng 
men,  ud  aatonishad  them  hy  my  suddenly  acquired  oheer^ 
fnbusaL  Why  should  I  be  in  a  hurry  to  aeak  her  out  t 
Providenoe  was  deariy  on  my  side,  and  would  bring  w 
together. 

I  felt  certain  she  had  never  quite  forgotten  m^  oveo  if 
her  life  had  been  a  hapi^  on^  even  if  the  married  Imie 
had  usurped  the  master-passion.  I  could  kindle  the  old 
sweet  tenderness— oh,  yes,  I  felt  sure  of  my  power.  And 
if  she  had  been  left  to  battle  with  poverty,  I  had  wealth  to 

give  her  now,  even  U  in  exehaoge  sbeAtnU  boatow  vgm 
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me  only  the  ashes  of  that  affeotioD  she  had  ouoe  felt  for 
me.  I  wonld  snrroand  her  with  luxuries.  Her  passion 
for  art  Tonld  be  gratified  to  its  follast  extent.  I  wonld 
lire  far  her  aloke,  and  exnlt  in  the  posnssion  of  a  treasure 
ao  nie  in  ctm?  excellence^  m  bemtifnl  in  mind  and 

Bat  nov,  how  the  terrible  reality  mo(Aed  my  haoj  I 


I  was  on  time,  for  the  handsome  parlors,  darkened  for 
the  ocoasion,  were  nearly  fnll  as  I  entered.  The  sight  of 
the  ooffln  on  trestlee,  oorered  with  sombre  blaok,  stmek  a 
chill  to  my  Tsry  marrow,  and  I  shivered  from  head  to  foot, 
A  nameless  horror  took  possession  of  me  ;  I  tried  to  go  up 
to  the  Qottn,  upon  whioh  weeping  frieuda  were  i^adng 
white  UUes  and  wnatiu  of  odOTooB  fiowen^  bat  my  tnm< 


Bsarie  Kwdlas  wm  dead,  and  I  going  to  attend  her 
fODeral. 

liike  one  in  a  dxeamf  I  walked  at  the  ^ipointed  time  to 
tiie  naidenoe  of  John  ]>ane,  Esq.,  a  mm  of  some  note  in 
polittoal  eindea,  and  who  had  been  talked  of  for  CkiTemor. 
The  faonse  fronted  on  a  park,  in  whioh  the  singing  birds, 
omamantal  tnea  and  ahrabbeiy,  aad  ploto  of  brilliant 
lIcnMM-to  it  wu  Jnly-^ade  ft  oontnst  lo  pWfal  io 
MgidilMd  amotion  ttut  I  wold  hftTC  wept  outright  «t 

light  <tf  dUDU 


bling  limbs  zeftised  to  bear  me.  I  sank  into  a  aeat  beside  a 
lady  who  had  jost  oome  with  bowed  head  from  the  oofiSn. 
It  seemed  to  me,  a  moment  after,  that  I  was  undergoing 
an  intent  somtiny — I  tdt  that  this  woman's  eyes  were 
upon  ma  The  mstling  of  her  garments,  the  movements 
of  her  vail,  were  painfully  distinot  to  me ;  bat  what  was  the 
strange  tide  that  seemed  ponzing  into  my  veins,  thrilling 
me  with  the  <dd,  sweet  enchantment  of  those  brief  happy 

days  paesed  in  the  society  of  one  who  now  lay   X 

tamed)  thzoagh  some  oTerpoweiiog  impalse.  fChaeious 
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heaTea  I  beside  me,  looting  into  my  face,  still  beantiful, 
tbongh  pale  and  aorrov-strioken,  aat  Beseie— my  Beaaie ! 
I  gasped  with  mingled  horror  and  delight ;  for  a  moment 
we  gazed  at  each  other,  then  the  dear  old  well-remembeied 
amile,  aad,  bat  yet  the  same,  stole  into  those  beaatifol 
eyea  I  grew  oold  from  bead  to  foot,  looking,  with  dilated 
cgre-baUfl.  fam  her  to  the  ooiBn.  She  divined  the  osnse  of 
my  Btrange  agitation. 

"3j  it  poaaible  yon  thought— yea;  it  mnst  have  seemed 
■0— others  were  misled.  It  ia  Beaai^  my  hosband's  only 
sistn^   Her  name  and  age  are  the  same  as  my  own." 

An  orerpowtting  delight  took  possession  of  my  senses 
as  she  spokei  It  was  so  intense  that,  for  a  moment  I 
belieTO  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  my  oonsoioasness,  and  I 
most  hare  tamed  pale,  for  Bearie  offered  'me  her  vinaigrette, 
and  that  recalled  me  to  my  aenaes.  r  I  had  mnoh  ado  to 
behave  with  ordinary  propriety,  bo  sadden  and  overpower- 
ii^  was  the  transition  from  abe^ate  wretohednMS  to  hope 
and  the  possibilities  that  might  follow.  I  tried  not  to 
show  my  transpcwts,  and  Bessie  deoorooaly  drew  the  heavy 
moaining*Tail  over  her  lovely  laoe,  though  ahe  still  talked 
to  me  in  a  low,  aoft  voioe. 

Bessie  Needles,  whose  ahroaded  form  slept  in  the  oaeiket 
before  as,  waa  an  honored  friend  of  the  Banes,  the  teacher 
of  their  ohildren,  and  a  woman  known  far  and  near  by 
her  good  works. 

Beaaie— my  Bessie— had  come  in  from  the  oonntry  that 
mommg,  leaving  her  mother  in  the  same  pleasant  little 
cottage  where  I  had  met  my  fate  ten  years  before,  and 
which  her  hosband  had  bought  at  the  anotion  sale  of  the 
old  sqnire*s  proper^.  She  had  not  been  left  in  eomlort- 
aUe  oiroonatanoes,  bat  was  dependent  npon  her  neddle 
and  the  few  aoholars  ahe  tanght  in  mo^o.  Her  mother 
waa  very  infirm— her  own  health  delicate.  All  this  I 
learned  afterward. 

Life  has  no  more  saoh  moments  in  store  for  me.  In 
that  brief  time  I  tasted  the  sweete  of  perfect  happinesa 
which  only  a  realization  of  the  Uias  of  heaven  can  trans- 
cend—pare,  exqoiaite  raptures.  I  suppose  I  need  dwell 
no  hmffx  npon  this  theme— yon  aee  how  it  all  ended.  My 
wife's  mother  has  been  dead  this  many  a  year,  and  we 
make  thia  litUe  oottage  a  Sanmier  resort»  and  call  it  Para- 
dise Hall,  and  I  tell  yon  there  are  not  two  happier  people 
this  side  etenkity  than  my  wife  Beaaie  and  L 


NEGRO  ELOQUENCE. 

Thh  negro  Bishop  of  ^yti,  J.  Theodore  Holly,  a  native 
of  the  United  States^  and  ooDseorated  in  Oxaoe  Ohwch, 
New  York  Oi^,  while  in  Jjoiukni,  at  the  invitatimi  of  Dean 
Stanley  preached  in  Westminster  Abb^,  and  olosed  his 
address  witii  tiie  f(^owing  eloquent  words  and  remarkable 
prayer : 

"And  now,  on  the  shores  of  old  England,  the  cradle  of 
that  Anglo-^xon  Christianity  by  which  I  have  been,  in 
part  at  least,  illuminated,  standing  beneath  the  vaulted 
roof  oi  thia  monunMntal  xdl^  redtdmt  with  the  piety  of 
by -gone  generations  during  so  many  ages — I  catch  a 
fcesh  insi^tion  and  now  Impulse  of  the  divine  mJsslon- 
aty  s|rfrit  of  our  common  Ohriatianity ;  and  here,  in  the 
presenoe  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  men,  on  this  day  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  an  apostle  whose  blessed  name  was 
oalled  over  me  at  my  baptism,  and  as  I  lift  up  my  voioe 
for  the  first,  and  perhaps  only  time  in  any  of  England's 
sainted  shrines,  I  dedicate  mTself  anew  to  the  work  of 
Ood,  of  the  OoBpel  of  Ohrist,  and  of  the  salvation  of  my 
lello^-men  in  the  far  distant  Isle  of  the  Oaiibbeaa  Sea  that 
has  become  the  ohoeen  field  of  ny  Oo^el  labws. 


"  O  Thoa  Saviour  Christ.  Son  of  the  living  God.  who 
when  thon  waat  apurned  by  the  Jews  of  the  raoe  of  Shem, 
and  who,  when  delivered  up  withont  oaose  the  Bomana 
of  Vbe  race  of  Japheth,  on  the  day  of  Thy  emciflxioD, 
hadst  Thy  ponderous  cross  borne  to  Oolgotha's  mmmit  on 
the  stalwart  shoulders  of  Simon,  the  Cyrenian  of  tho  raes 
of  Ham ;  I  pray  Thee,  O  preafoos  Saviour,  remember  Uiat 
forlorn,  depised  and  rejeeted  race,  whose  son  hone  Thy 
cross,  when  Thoa  shalt  oome  in  the  power  and  majesty  <rf 
Tby  eternal  kingdnn  to  dlstribote  Hiy  erowns  of  ewm- 
lasting  glory  I 

"  And  give  to  me,  then,  not  a  plaoe  at  Thy  right  hand 
or  at  Tbj  left,  but  only  the  place  of  gate-keeper  at  the 
entrance  of  the  h<^y  ci^,  the  New  Jenwalem,  that  I  may 
behold  my  redeemed  brethren,  the  saved  of  the  Xjord, 
entering  therein  to  be  partakers  with  Abraham,  Dbsao^  and 
Jacob,  of  all  the  joys  of  Thy  glorioas  and  evarlBaitiog 
kingdom." 


THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME. 
Br  Funna  W.  BAxrar, 

Tbe  Campagna  of  Borne,  tiiose  vast,  ondnlating  plains 
sorrounding  the  ancient  city,  have  witnessed  some  of  the 
most  thwiiing  scenes  in  the  annals  of  history.  War, 
hmin^  pestilence  aad  perseoation,  with  all  their  attendant 
horrors,  have  fallen  like  a  aoonrge  npon  the  purple  hills 
and  lovely  valleya  of  this  wonderful  spot.  The  lofty  peaks 
oi  the  8id)Ine  Mountains,  bathed  in  every  Bhade  of  violet, 
Bunound  the  Campagna  to  the  east  and  mnth,  while  the 
sUeDtvoloanlo  hills  of  the  Albaa  ranges  the  distBDt  Tiber, 
the  walls  and  towers  of  BomSk  together  witii  the  atnuige 
intermingling  of  mined  temples,  aqueducts  and  tombs,  all 
combine  to  invest  the  solemn  expanse  of  tiie  Campagna 
with  an  indesotibable  feeling  of  sadness  and  desolation. 
Herds  of  magnificrat  white  <Hran,  with  lavge^  soft  eyes  and 
enormous  horns,  and  immense  numbers  of  aheap  and 
bnffiJo,  find  a  luxnriouB  psstnrage  as  they  roam  om  its 
fields  and  meadows. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  Campagna  ia  honeyoombed 
with  eaves,  vaults  and  galleries  leading  into  sabtemaean 
oorridora  and  intricate  recesses  lying  from  fifteen  to  sixty 
feet  below  the  sorfaoe  of  the  ground.  One  may  ride  for 
miles  over  hiUs  crowned  with  ruins,  and  through  valley 
where  tu/a  oaves  open  into  theee  dark  catacombs.  Almost 
every  hillock  has  its  pouotano  opening,  through  which 
one  may  creep  into  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  earth. 
Many  of  them  have  been  exoavated  by  the  ahepherda  of 
the  Campagna  for  dwellinga,  Hu  roofs  of  which  are  farmed 
of  reeds  or  biaaohes  thrown  over  the  top,  Li  aaoieBt 
times  there  were  eommunicatfona  through  theee  undcr- 
.  ground  passages  from  Borne  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles ;  also  with  Ostia  and  many  other  surrounding  citias. 

There  is  no  anthantic  record  of  the  origin  ot  the  cata- 
combs, and  archnologists  are  not  generally  agreed  aa  to  the 
purpose  for  which  th^  were  formed.  Some  suppose  thst 
they  were  intended  expressly  for  burial-place^  while  many 
modem  «plorers  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  woe  mads 
dutii^  the  aariy  days  of  Bome  digging  for  the  Weaaia 
Band  ac  possolemfl^  that  ationg  Bomaa  oemenk  wUoh  hsa 
stood  the  test  of  oenturiea.  The  great  Btnnaii  wall, 
milee  in  Imgth,  erected  by  the  Boman  oonqneEan  to  ino* 
teot  the  ancient  Britons  from  their  fleioe  Northmi  nai^ 
bors,  was  built  of  stone  filled  in  with  this  oment,  aad  its 
ruins  may  novbs  seen  after  the  lapBO  of  Bigfataen  oea* 
tnriea. 

Some  of  the  entraaoes  into  the  amtoHm,  or  BBad<^ 
fr^m  which  theee  volcanic  ashes  or  potaobmc  ware  estcaoted 
burrow  far  into  the  vny  heart  of  tbaeMth.  Jn.  thBSSttt 
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himted  Ohristlaai  wmght  tefnga  daring  Hmm  of 
tion,  whil*  robbers,  iinriM,  emperors  and  popee  woreted 
thomMlree  in  Uwee  aadent  lukd-pite  doz^  perlodB  ol 
extoema  dtBgME.  Mtnj  of  theee  eetMombe,  ol  vhioh  tlien 
an  dztj  in  mmhn,  extend  as  far  Ort^  twenty  jnilee 
distanl^  and  it  has  been  oompated  that  the  length  of  all  the 
straeta  in  all  the  oatao(nnba  is  nine  hnndred  miles.  Sab- 
tenaaeaa  Borne  Is  nater  than  Borne  abore  ground. 

 An  that  bead 

The  earth  ate  bat  a  handfal  to  the  tribea 
That  ilnmber  la  tts  bosoak'* 

The  armarH,  or  sand-diggers,  were  workmen  in  these 
qoaniea,  and  belonged  to  the  hnmbleet  claasee,  many  of 
them  being  slaves  of  wealtl^  Boman  families.  They  wen 
probabljr  the  earliest  oonTerts  to  Ohrittienity,  and  became 
the  protectors  of  their  feUow-Ohristians  when  the  storms 
of  perseontion  bust  npon  them.  They  woald  watoh 
anmnd  the  entranoea  to  the  orsnoKie^  and  secretly  omiTey 
food  and  clothing  to  the  homeless  Ohtistians  within.  The 
oateoomba  were  gradnally  enlarged  to  meet  the  reqnire- 
ments  of  the  hnndxeds  and  thousands  wlio  fled  to  them 
for  xafnga ;  new  passages  were  opened,  Tanlts  and  chapels 
excavated,  nntU  there  was  a  porfeot  network  of  galleriee 
under  the  entire  oity.  The  Ohrietians  soon  became  fami- 
liar with  these  dark  labyrinths,  and  would  plonge  into 
them  wherever  they  found  an  entrance  when  followed  by 
the  Boman  aoldiary,  who  seldom  pnrsned  them  to  any 
great  distanoa  without  some  dew,  as  they  would  soon  have 
become  lost  amid  the  impenetrable  darkness.  Frequently, 
guided  by  q>ies,  the/  would  laUy  forth  in  searo^of  new 
Tietima  (or  «ha  arena  or  tha  slaka,  and  woold  watSh  at  the 
principal  gates  of  the  city  or  aft  the  astranoea  to  tha  eata- 
onaba.  If  oaptored,  horrible  indeed  was  the  fate  awaiting 
the  feadess  follower  of  Ohrist.  sabjeeted.  as  he  oiten  waiv 
to  the  most  fiendish  tortures  which  haman  malignly  oonld 
deviee. 

In  these  gloomy  vaults  hundreds  of  families  formed  a 
oommoKi^  by  themselves,  the  common  peril  and  privation 
bindmg  them  together  with  the  strongest  ties  of  intereet 
and  feeling.  Their  supply  of  food  was  aomewhat  pieoari* 
ona  whan  tha  peiasoottons  Issted  more  than  two  w  three 
months  at  a  time,  and  frioids  in  the  outer  wmrld  often  in- 
oarred  the  greatest  peril  in  carrying  sostenanoe  to  them 
night.  Water  was  supplied  from  wella  dog  for  the 
purpose,  while  others  were  formed  in  the  progress  of  exoar 
vatlcm.  The  little  Boman  lamps,  so  many  of  which  may 
be  found  in  every  art  mnaeum,  were  used  to  light  Uiese 
dark  abodes,  large  ones  bemg  suspended  in  the  ohapela 
and  galleriee,  which  shed  a  aoft  twilight  around,  rmdering 
the  gloom  and  shadows  of  the  opening  passsgss  still  more 
weird  and  ^loetly.  When  the  veins  otpoMtotano  were  ran 
far  ondergnmnd  thay  wonld  oeoaskmally  open  Into  a  field 
or  vineyard  the  Oampagna,  letting  a  bright  ray  of  snn- 
shfaia  and  wanner  atmosphere  into  the  cool  darknees  below. 
Tlieea  air-holes,  or  places  of  ventilation,  were  called 
tuminaria,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in  riding  over  the 
Oampagna,  overgrown,  aa  they  usually  are,  by  vines  and 
rank  v^^etation.  ^Carriage  ceremonies  were  performed  an  d 
funeral  rites  solemnized  in  ohapeli  out  out  of  solid  rook, 
the  largest  nt  whieh,  in  ttw  eemetay  of  8t  Agnes,  is  ca- 
pable of  holding  eighty  parsons.  Here  the  true-hearted 
foUowflsa  of  Ohrist  found  a  ^aoe  of  refuge  from  the  rage 
of  their  enemies,  ai)d  fliees  narrow  passages  and  vanlted 
^iTPta  rang  with  hymns  of  lofty  eheer  from  voices  of  tfaoee 
«ho'*wroto  their  namea  among  the  atars";  here  entire 
turiUee  were  bom,  lived  and  died,  "and  tiidr  aepnlohres 
«*«iih  OS  onto  this  day." 

Thamoltltada  and  similarity  of  Inaiielad  stiaets,  enas- 


ing  and  reoroesing  at  intervals,  together  wiQi  the  danger 
of  gaUwiea  eaving  in,  making  retom  inqoossiUe,  have 
rsndsred  eiplwationB  ezoeedingly  difficult  and  hazardoaa 
Some  of  the  passages  are  so  low  that  one  has  to  stoop  in 
passing  through  them,  but  generally  they  are  about  three 
to  six  iaet  in  width  and  from  five  to  twelve  feet  in  height, 
arched,  and  sometimes  plastered.  The  greater  interest 
manifested  in  arohieologioal  ranains  of  lato  years  has  in- 
duced many  disooveriea  among  the  eataoomlM,  partioulariy 
thoae  of  Sfc  Sebastian,  thnmgh  which  ohnroh  admittance 
ia  nsoally  gained.  A  few  years  ago  XUher  Ibrohi,  a 
learned  Jeaoit  priea^  was  employed  the  Bomlsh  Church 
to  mske  ressarehea  Into  the  cataoombs  of  Sb  Agne^  St 
Sebaatian,  and  Bt  Oalllsto,  the  three  most  frequently  vis- 
ited  in  Boma  Ohapela  and  corridors  which  had  been 
choked  with  dirt  or  blooked  up  by  directions  of  the  early 
emperor^  were  eleaned,  tomba  opened  and  inscriptions 
copied.  Bowa  of  eella  or  graves  in  tiers  of  five  or  six,  one 
above  another,  lined  both  aidea  of  the  galleries,  which 
opened  frequently  into  large  orypts  or  ohapela.   Ia  many 

the  oella  slabs  were  remorad,  andvasss,  lamps^  piotnres, 
and  artleles  of  andent  pottery  were  disoovered.  Here 
Ixmes  of  tiionsands  were  ^ring  as  they  were  deposited 
two  thousand  years  ago^  some  in  a  atato  of  |ves«Tation, 
and  inomsted  with  a  mineral  deposit  from  the  drippings 
of  the  rocks  above  ;  in  other  graves  the  shadowy  outline 
of  a  skeleton  form  was  barely  discemilde  in  the  handful  of 
dust  lying  in  its  iu/a  niche,  The  openings  into  these 
niches  were  filled  wiUi  plaster  bearing  the  name  and  in- 
scription. Occasionally,  when  a  tcmib  was  opmed,  the 
faint  odor  of  incense  waa  oheervable^  as  it  rich  gums  and 
spioes  had  been  need  in  preparing  the  remains  for  the 
grave.  The  cataoombs  became  not  only  the  burial-place 
of  martyrs,  but  in  aoma  oaaea  the  soene  of  their  tortures 
and  death.  St.  Stephen,  and  aeveral  other  bishops  of 
Bome,  were  pursued  by  their  relentless  perseoutors  into 
the  very  heart  ct  these  cavern^  and  poured  out  their  blood 
upon  the  stony  floor  of  the  Sebastian  catacomb. 

Tier  above  tier,  story  above  story,  these  sad,  silent 
streets,  lined  with  skeletons  of  martyrs  and  persecuted 
Ohristians,  extend  for  miles  under  the  imperial  city  and 
surrounding  country.  The  oataoomba  contain  nearly  seven 
millions  of  graves,  a  number  ao  vaat  that  tha  imagination 
almoat  fails  to  grasp  it  UndertheswelUngmoandswhioh 
rise  everywhere  over  the  Oampagna  axe  the  galleries  and 
foundations  of  ancient  villas  and  tombs.  A  few  years  ago 
excavations  were  made  on  the  Via  Latinis  when  the  roots 
of  two  ancient  tombs  were  discovered.  The  saroophsgi 
stood  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  odlings  were  figures  in 
ba$»o  reUew\  sketohed  when  the  plaster  was  wet  vith  oolors 
as  fresh  and  un faded  as  when  first  laid  on.  Lsadsoapes, 
birds,  flowers  and  musical  instruments  were  painted  upon 
the  walla,  and  on  the  oeHing  of  one  was  a  reiwesenta- 
tion  of  Jove  widding  his  tiiunderbolts.  The  tOes  or  dabs 
of  cement  on  the  graves  of  the  eataoomba  retain  the  im- 
preedon  of  the  trowel,  and  in  some  a  little  phial  or  vase 
which  onoe  oontained  the  blood  of  a  Ohristiau  martyr 
was  inserted  in  the  mortar  and  aeded  up  in  the  grave,  to- 
gether with  the  instruments  of  his  t(ntar&  Impressions 
of  coins,  medals  and  inscriptions  msriced  with  the  point  of 
the  trowel,  may  alao  be  seen  in  the  oeman^  while  many  of 
the  wypts  and  ehapels,  partioulariy  tboee  of  St  Agnes, 
were  ornamented  with  {dBais  of  rare  marbles  and  precioua 
mosaics,  bearing  variona  onrious  and  groteeque  deaigns. 

In  this  oataoomb,  in  whieh  rest(nations  commenced  in 
the  third  century,  is  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  St  Agnea  ; 
alao  the  rotunda  erected  by  Oonqtanttne  about  the  year 
81&  The  bodiea  of  St  Peter  and  Bt  Paul  were  long 
oonosaleti  In  these  oataoombc  Tfaabody  of  St  Oeeilia 
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lies  ia  the  Odlisto  cataoomb,  which  oontaios  pftinticgs 
more  mtmercnu  and  more  important  than  thon  of  St 
Agnes.  • 

Aa  time  Tore  on  the  graTes  of  the  earlj  Ohristtans  were 
looked  upon  aa  ahrinea,  and  were  regarded  with  the  holiest 
veneration  b/  medieval  Christiana.  The  oataoomba  be- 
came the  Mecca  of  thoosanda  of  pilgrims,  who  flocked  to 
them  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Popes  and  prelates, 
qoaens  and  emperors,  were  for  oentnries  interred  in  these 
Taulta,  in  dose  Tioinitj  to  the  tombs  of  slares,  criminah 
and  Christian  martyrs.  Prinoes  and  nobles,'  and  warriors 
in  distant  Palestine,  commanded  in  their  wills  that  their 
bodies  or  their  hearta  shonid  be  carried  thither  for  sepal- 
tore.  The  tombs  belonging  to  illastrious  families  were 
adorned  with  marbles,  paintings  and  rich  decorations, 
many  of  whic^  hsTe  supplied  our  mnseams  with  cnriosi- 
ties.  Chnrches  and  oratories  were  erected  over  the  en- 
tranoes  to  the  priooipal  cemeteries,  with  flights  of  stone 
stairs  desoending  to  the  Tsolts  below.  St  Peter's  was 
built  over  the  cemetery  of  the  Vatican,  St  Sebastiau  and 
Saa  Lorenzo  over  others,  and  the  Basilica  of  St  Agnes 
over  the  cataoomb  coDtaioing  the  tomb  of  that  martyr. 
Saxon  kings  and  queens  and  emperors  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  were  laid  in  these  conaeorated  plaoes ;  and  ^e  oel^ 
brated  Countess  Matilda,  the  friend  of  the  gi^t  Hilde- 
brand,  was  buried  in  one  of  these  ancient  ohapds. 

About  three  hundred  years  ago,  Bosio,  a  moat  persever- 
ing and  enthusiastio  arohsBologist»  spent  nearly  thir^ 
years  in  exploring  this  oi^  of  the  dead.   He  diBcovered 


many  tombs  bearing  canons  allegoii- 
oal  inscriptions,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon being  the  fish,  the  Greek  word 
for  that  symbol  oontaining  the  initiata 
of  Je$iu  Christy  the  Son  of  Gud,  tntr 
Saviour.  Other  favorite  symbols  are 
the  anchor,  an  emblem  of  hope ;  the 
dove,  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth, 
I  aignlfyisg  the  peaoefnl  departure  of 
the  Christian  soul ;  the  bark  of  St 
Peter ;  bread,  symbol  of  the  Eucharist; 
the  tortoise  and  the  dormouse,  sym- 
bolical df  deaOi  follovjed  by  on  awaksn* 
ing ;  Moses  ^king  the  rook,  aignify- 
ing  baptism ;  deaUi  by  flre  or  boiling 
oil  represents  the  three  ohildren  in  ths 
fnmaoe ;  the  polm-leat  too,  was  sop- 
poeed  to  be  an  emblem  of  martyrdom. 
Another  symbol  was  the  Oroek  noDO* 
gram  for  Christ,  X  and  P  orossed  in 
various  ways. 

On  holiday  or  festival  oooasions  the 
oataoofflbe  are  visited  by  crowds  of 
students,  travelers,  snd  citizens  of 
Borne.  Guides  oondnot  them  down 
the  stone  stairways  of  the  vanUs  of 
St  Sebastian,  and  usher  them  into 
this  abode  of  mystery  and  darknesa 
Ijunpe  are  hung  at  intesrab  along 
the  corridors  to  a  oertain  distaiKM; 
and  flowers  and  evergreens  line  the 
walls,  making  the  stifling,  snfToeatuig 
air  of  these  gloomy  vanlts  sweet  with 
the  -balmy  odors  of  the  Campagna. 
Wreaths  and  flowers  deoomta  the  al- 
tars where  Christians  once  knelt,  ud 
where  their  voices  had  been  raised  in 
song,  making  orypt  and  vaulted  cor- 
ridor ring  with  the  glad  soand  of 
praise  and  triumph. 
Many  thriUing  incidents  are  related  of  explorations  into 
the  cataoombsL  About  twenty  years  ago  fifteen  yoaag 
men  connected  with  one  of  the  oolleges  in  Borne,  ooooai- 
panied  1:^  a  teaoher,  deeoended  into  these  sombre  gaUsrier^ 
taking  with  them  tapers  to  light  their  wAy.  Honrs  pssssci, 
but  they  did  not  return ;  the  alarm  was  given,  and  an  ns- 
availing  search  made  for  them,  but  not  one  evmcamebsek 
to  the  outer  world  to  teU  the  fate  of  the  rest  They  prob- 
ably became  bewildered  in  the  daikneas,  and,  having  wbd> 
dered  hdpdessly  from  one  passage  to  another,  were  at 
length' compelled  by  exhaustion  aad  starvation  to  lie  dowa 
and  die  amid  the  shapeless  dust  and  hideous  grinning 
skeletons  of  these  silent  tombs. 

In  the  last  century  a  young  artist  sttemptad  to  explore 
this  "  holy  oradle  of  our  Chrirtian  raoa"  Witii  a  tordt  ia 
his  hand  and  a  thread  for  a  guide,  he  wandered  on  thnnigh 
these  arched  caves,  crowded  with  mar^  relics,  pansing 
now  and  then  to  copy  aft  insoription  or  to  sketch  a  mosa* 
ment  'Becoming  absorbed  in  study,  his  thread  alippei 
nnkaowingly  ttom  his  grasp,  and  for  some  time  he  can* 
tinned  his  walk  nnoonscions  of  his  loss.  Upon  perceiviDg 
the  tact  he  tried  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  oonld  not  distiBr 
guish  <»ie  passage  from  another  ;  to  add  to  the  homr  of 
bis  sitnation,  his  ta^  b^n  to  grow  dim,  and  finally  went 
mt,  its  last  beam  having  reeted'  upon  fhe  whitened  bones 
of  a  skeleton  suspended  ^m  a  nidie  in  tt»  walL  AH  «■ 
darkness  snd  awful  sileaMw.  He  damd  not  move  for  fair 
of  falling  into  some  pit  or  andeni  well ;  in  despair  be 
shouted  and  soreaa^ed  for  hdp,  but  his  vdoe  only  oiKlkB 
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bfi  hoUow  eohoM  of  the  nnlted  ohamben  like  a  knell, 
nd  obiUed  him  with  ■npernfttoral  dread.  Alone  among 
tie  dead,  sarronnded  hj  moldering  dost  and  apeotral 
arms,  phantoms  seemed  to  throng  his  burning  brain,  and 
base  each  other  through  the  black  orjpte  and  endless 
allerieo.  He  thonght  that  he  heard  a  soand,  but  the  ap- 
alling  atillneae  was  tubroken.  Thrilling  with  awe  and 
Imost  erasy  with  terror,  he  dashed  himself  frantioallj 
pon  the  atoDj  pasaagsu  As  be  fell  his  hand  tonohed 
omething  npon  the  isoId  earth  ;  he  oonld  soaroelj  breathe, 
is  brain  vms  in  a  whirl— the  lost  thread,  the  clew  to  the 
Tight,  warm,  beantifal  world  above,  was  in  his  hand. 
Vith  trembling  limbs,  and  olioging  to  his  precious  guide, 
le  felt  hiswayontonhishands  and  knees,  and  finally  found 
limaelf  back  again  upon  the  green  meadows  of  the  0am- 
Migna,  with  the  bright  stan  beaming  softly  above  him  as 
hey  welcomed  him  to  tiie  sweet,  kindly  scenes  and  sounds 
>f  human  life. 

Over  these  gloomy  vaults  and  dark  oorridors,  filled  with 
ihe  remains  of  little  ohildren  and  oonntless  Ghristians, 
leroe  berbuio  hordes  from  the  North  met  and  fought  tiie 
[sr-famed  Boman  legion?,  dyeing  the  peaoefol  valleys  and 
riolet  hills  of  the  Oampagna  with  torrents  of  human 
blood  ;  bat  far  below  the  sound  of  their  wild  war-o^iee, 
the  roar  and  clash  of  battle,  and  the  storms  of  oencnries 
of  confliet,  the  myriad  fonns  of  saintfi  and  martyrs  lay  in 
their  dreamless  slumbers  amid  the  oool  silenoe  of  these 
anoient  tombs,  awaiting  the 
resurrection  mom,  when  their 
dust  shall  be  reanimated  and 
glorified  to  meet  the  coming 

of  Him  who  is  the  Besnrreo-  _  -  "Op- 

tion snd  the  Life. —  From  the 
CfturcAmaM.  

St  Francis  and  the  Birds. 

St.  Frakcib  of  Assisi,  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  four 
Orders  of  mendicant  friars 
called  IVancdsoans,  was  bom 
«t  Asnsi,  in  Umlnis,  in  1182. 
He  wss  at  first  a  young  man 
of  ^Molnte   habits,  but  in 
coDBoquenoo  of  a  fit  of  siok- 
DBis  about  the  year  1206,  be 
bftcame  so  strongly  afEisoted 
with  nligions  zeal  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  solitude 
ud  mortifloation.  His  &ther 
threw  him  into  prison;'  but 
flading  this  made  no  iinpres- 
>ioB  on  him,  carried  liim  be- 
loze  the  Bishop  of  Assisi  in 
order  to  make  him  renonnoe 
*11  tlUe  to  bis  father's  tem- 
ponl  pOBsesrions,  to  which 
ts  at  ouce  and  willingly  oon- 
Bented.    He  then  prevailed 
upon  s  oonsiderable  ntimber 
pnaons  to  devote  them- 
is  he  had  done,  to  the 
povw^  which  he  oonsidered 
»B  enjoined  by  the  Gospel, 
wd  drew  up  an  institute  or 
"Jle  for  their  use,  whioh  was 
5y»«d  by  Pope  Innocent 
™.  b  laiO,  ss  weU  as  by  the 
of  lAteran  in  1216. 
Hie  Order  increased  so  rapidly 


that  when  he  held  a  chapter  in  1219,  nearly  five  tiiou- 
sand  friars  were  present  He  died  at  Assisi  in  1226.  He 
wss  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  and  October  4th,  the 
day  of  his  death,  was  appointed  as  his  festival.  The  Fran- 
cisoans  were  also  called  Gray  or  Minor  Friars,  from  their 
gray  clothing  and  their  humility.  The  Order  was  estab- 
lished in  England  about  1219 ;  at  the  Dissolution  it  pos- 
sessed sixty-six  ooQventaal  housea 

Apart  from  his  piety,  SL  Francis  has  been  especially  re- 
membered for  bis  kindness  to  birds  and  animals.  Some 
enthusisstio  chroniclers  have  even  gone  bo  far  as  to  sssert 
that  the  birds  understood  the  saint,  and  be  them.  This 
belief  has  inspired  onr  own  great  poet,  Longfellow,  in  on» 
of  his  finest  short  poems,  herewith  given : 

THE   SEBHON   OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

Up  soared  the  lark  Into  the  air, 
A  shaft  of  song,  a  winged  prsyer. 
As  If  a  soul  released  from  pain  - 
Were  flying  bock  to  heaven  again. 

8L  FianolB  heard ;  It  was  to  him 
An  emblem  of  the  seraphim ; 
The  upward  motion  of  a  Are, 
The  light,  the  heat,  the  heart's  desire. 

Aronnd  AsbIsI'b  ooDvent  gate 
The  birds,  God's  poor  who  oatmot  wait. 
From  moor  and  mere  and  darksome  wood 
Came  flocking  for  their  dole  of  food. 
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"0  brother  bIrdB,"  St  FiaaolB  said, 
"  Ye  oome  to  me  and  uk  tor  bread, 
But  not  with  twead  alMw  fa>-da7 
Shall  yo  be  ted  and  Hot  away. 

"Te  ihall  be  led,  ye  happy  birdo. 

With  manna  ol  oeleBtlal  words; 

Not  mine,  thoo^  mine  they  seem  to  be— 

Mot  mine,  ttiongh  they  b«  ipoken  through  me. 

"Oh,  dooUy  are  ye  bound  to  praiM 
The  sreat  Creator  In  your  lays; 
He  gtreth  yoa  ytnu  ^nmes  o(  down, 
Tonr  otlmsoa  hoods,  your  oloaka  ot  tcown. 

"He  glTotli  yon  yoor  wings  to  fly 
And  breathe  a  purer  air  on  high. 
And  oareth  tor  yon  ererywhore, 
Who  for  yot^rselTes  so  Uttlo  oareT 

With  flatter  ot  awUt  wings  and  songs 
Together  rose  the  fsathered  throngs. 
And  singing,  soatterod  ter  apart; 
Deep  peaoe  was  in  St  Ftanots'  heart 

Be  knew  not  U  the  brotheraood 
His  homily  had  understood : 
He  only  knew  Uiat  to  one  ear 
The  meaning  ol  his  words  wsa  olear. 
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The  Latin  termination  seems  to  imply  that  Wofoerter  was 
%  Boman  military  station.  Bat  beyond  the  name^  and  the 
disoorery  of  Boman  coins  and  pottery,  there  is  said  to  be 
no  proof  <m  this  poink   Owtnia  it  Is  Hut  an 

old  Bomaa  lOftd  ran  between  Magna  Oastn  ^nduater) 
and  Tigomia,  n  town  nsnally  mpposed  to  ooonpy  the 
present  site  of  Woroeater.  This  modern  name  is  a  oorrap> 
tion  or  oontraotion  of  the  Saxon  Wigomaoeaster  or  Wigra- 
ceaatre.  Undw  Saxon  mle  the  place  had  grown  into 
aoffioient  importance  to  defy  the  Danish  oonqnexors,  and 
to  z^ose  to  pay  the  tiibnte  of  Danegelt,  An  army  was 
•oit  by  the  last  Danish  King,  Hardioannte,  to  enforce  th^ 
payment^  and  the  inhabitants  retreating  to  an  island  in  the 
Sereim,  the  city  was  deebvyed.  It  was  soon,  however, 
zebnilt,  and  nnder  the  early  Nozman  Kings  zaooreted 
more  than  ita  former  proepexity. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  eoolesiastical  history  of  Wor- 
oeeter  refers  to  the  division  of  the  great  proTinoe  of  Mercia 
into  five  episcopal  dioceses.  The  original  see  remained  at 
Lichfield  (see  Sditoat  Maoazdo.  October,  1881).  The 
See  of  Hereford  was  first  established  in  676 ;  Worcester 
and  Leicester,  in  680 ;  and  Lindisea  or  Lindsey,  in  678^ 
The  last  two  were  afterward  merged  into  that  of  Lincoln. 
These  anangementa  were  made  nnder  the  diieotiott  of 
Theodne^  Archbishop  of  Oantubnzy,  who  seleotod  Tat- 
Md,  a  priest  ol  the  numastexy  of  St  Hilda,  ak-Whitt^.  to 
be  the  first  Bisbop  o(  Worcester.  Tatfrid  died  before  his 
consecration,  and  Bosel  was  appointed,  of  whom  nothing 
is  recorded  except  that,  becoming  Infirm  in  health,  Oftfor, 
another  monk  of  St  Hilda,  was  consecrated  as  his  coad- 
jutor and  snccessor.  Oftfor  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise  by  the  Tenerable  Bede  in  his  eooleelaatioal 
history,  who  tells  how  "  he  preached  the  word  of  faith 
among  the  Hwiooas"  (ooonpying  Worcestershire  and 
CHonoastershire),  **  and  aflbrded  a  pattern  of  life  to  all  who 
sav  and  heard  him.**  To  Oftf or,  in  608^  sncoeeded  Egwin, 
fotmdor  of  the  monastery  at  Ereeham.  In  the  reign  of 
AUred,  Wer^th  was  bishop,  a  man  oS  learning,  who,  by 
the  King's  direction,  translated  into  Saxon  the  "  Dialognea 
o<  Oivgory  the  Great**  The  oeletacated  St  Donstaa  held 
tUssebonSSTto  961,  part  of  the  tima  conjointly  with 
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the  See  of  London,  ficom  which  he  ms  promoted  to  ttt 
Aiohbishoptie  of  oimterbmy.  Soeh  epiaoopsl  phnditiM 
wen  not  oncommtm  fa  ttiose  times.  Paashin's  sseoowoi, 
Oswsld,  was  at  the  same  time  AiohUshop  ot  Ynk,  aadluU 
that  h^h  office  for  twenty  years.  He  resided  diiefy  tt 
Worcester,  and  made  himself  memOTable  in  the  hiatMy  U 
Uis  see  by  the  exaltation  of  1h«  regalar  in  oppoiitioB  to 
the  seoolai  clergy.  The  canons  were  gzadnally  zepboed 
lyBenediotlnemonki^  and  the  bishop  having  erected  siOT 
ohnroh  in  honor  of  the  '^igln,  the  senioes  of  the  (dd 
ohnrdi  fell  into  disrepnta  Oswsld's  two  soooessot^  Adolf 
and  WaUrtsa,  also  held  the  See  of  Tozk  eonjoinitr  mth 
thatol  Wonester;  till  In  1016^  LeopsinwM  appoMb 
the  sonthezn  diocese,  WnUstan  retsining  the  nortim. 
Of  other  eariy  Bishops  of  Worcester,  the  only  notewor^ 
names  are  those  ot  Bishop  Living,  the  frlratd  and  eoaatAx 
ot  King  Oannte,  and  his  ancoessor  Aldzed  (traodsted  to 
York  in  1061),  who  as  Archbishop  of  Tork  had  the  hntv 
of  crowning  Harold,  the  last  ol  the  Saxon  Eing^  ud 
William,  the  Korman  conqneror. 

The  Bncoeasor  ol  Aldred  was  Wnlbtan  IL,  eoosssnted 
in  10^  the  fonndw  ol  the  eating  caUiedraL  B>  iMgn 
the  work  in  1084,  and  in  1092  held  a  syikod  In  the  etjjk, 
the  only  part  of  the  original  building  still  remahiiiv 
goodocmdition.  Of  this  synod  Wolfstan  has  himssU  left  ■ 
reoord,  the  commencement  of  which  is  thus  Innriatsd  hj 
Dr.  Hook,  Dean  of  Chichester:  "I,  Wolfstan.  bj  tb 
grace  of  God  Bishop  of  Worcester,  determined  to  hM  ■ 
synod  in  the  minster  of  St  Ifary's,  in  the  ozypt  of  tba 
ohnroh,  which  I  bnilt  from  the  foundation^  and  I17  tbs 
meroy  of  God  afterward  consecrated.  This  ajvod  » 
held  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  There  wen  siseiiilikfl 

all  the  wisest  men  ieom.  the  three  shires  in  onr  disoesa 
Wozoester,  Gkmoester  and  Warwick ;  beoanse  thatI,l»iBg 
foil  of  sensible  of  my  bodily  weakness,  and  ptnat- 
ing  the  aid  of  my  life  approaching,  was  desiroos  of  d» 
posing  canonically  the  ecclesiastical  affiuzs  committted  tfr 
onr  charge,  and  by  their  wise  ooncert,  ot  eureoting  ud 
amending  whatever  required  amendment" 

The  new  minster  was  bnilt  on  the  site  of  the  ^ntdt 
and  mimaatezy  fonnded  by  Oswald  a  oentnzy  befcn  is 
honor  of  the  Vii^iin,  and  which  wsa  destroyed  by  Asdi- 
cannte's  troops.  WnUbtan  is  the  great  patnm  isiiit  d 
Wozoester.  The  record  ot  his  life^  preserved  in  D&vml 
distinotneas  by  William  of  Ualmeebnry,  and  rerivai 
Dean  Hook,  affords  interesting  glimpees  of  English  divck 
history  at  the  era  of  the  Norman  conqoest 

Although  Wulfstan  wsa  peaceful  and  "  dovelike^"  li^ 
showed  considerable  spirit  when  the  Nozman  barou,  1A0 
sided  with  Count  Robert  against  King  Bnfos,  sttscked 
Worcester.  This  attack  waa  suooeesfully  realsted.  Tba 
bishop  died  at  a  great  age,  in  1096,  and  waa  bnzisd  ia  bii 
oathedzaL  A  oentnzy  after  his  death  mizades  wm  »■ 
ported  at  his  tomfai  This  was  a  nsoal  mode  ot  nSdaf 
money^  crowds  flooking  to  the  plaees  titns  signalised.  A 
deputation  of  monks  went  to  Borne  with  the  zepwt  of  tho 
miraoles,  and  the  Pop^  £anocentIIL,  canonised  WnlUaa 
King  John  several  times  offered  his  devi^ona,  and  in- 
sented  offeorings,  before  the  shrine  of  the  new  aaint;  ud 
at  his  death,  at  Newark,  in  1316,  commended  hi6  bodr 
and  aoul  "toGod  and  St  Wnlfstan."  He  was  buried  io 
the  cathedral  In  1797,  a  leaden  coffin  with  hii  reDUU 
was  found  below  the  pavement  in  the  choir,  bstma  tba 
shzinss  ot  St  WnUstan  and  St  Oswald.  The  body 
decayed,  bnt  portbms  ot  the  loysl  dress,  with  the  iff«^ 
and  sheath,  were  reoognlsed.  The  effigy,  now  reetii^  « 
the  high  tomb  of  more  modem  oonstmotion,  was  pzobiblf 
the  original  cover  of  the  ooflBbi,  It  is  regarded  faj  ■■'^ 
qnsries  as  tiia  most  anelsBt  «fl|7  oitenfe  ol  My  fctf* 
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nurah,  and  im  thareftm  of  historioal  valne  m  to  oostame 
idomaownl 

VnlllBtau's  immediate  sncoesBor,  Samson,  was  a  Norman, 
t^aed  bj  Wdliam  of  Hilmflsbnry  u  a  man  oj  learning, 
oqaenoe  and  primitive  mannem  Eqnal  praise  is  be- 
owed  hy  later  ohronlolors  on  Bishop  Boger,  eontem- 
nrary  and  friend  of  Thomas  &  Beoket  Ha  was  ehosen 
T  Henry  n.  as  his  eoToj  to  Borne  to  assure  the  Pope 
lak  ha  had  no  part  in  the  murder  of  the  primat&  Bishop 
fMOga  was  cma  of  the  prelates  who  exoommtinioated  King 
ohn,  and  put  bis  kingdom  under  the  papal  interdict, 
Mng  refnge  afterward  with  the  others  in  Franoe,  where 
e  died  (1212]  befote  the  reoonoiliation  of  England  with 
be  Papal  Sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentorT- 
MShop  Walter  OantOnpe  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ational  party  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IIX  Godfrey 
Hi&rd  (1267-1269)  bnilt  Hartlebniy  OasUe,  whioh  has 
inoe  been  the  ofBdal  palaoe  of  the  Bishops  of  Woroester. 
)f  snbseqiient  ooonpants  of  the  see  down  to  the  end  of  the 
ifteenth  oentnry,  the  names  of  some  are  now  mentioned 
mly  In  oonnaotion  with  the  building  of  wions  parts  of 
the  cathedral.  From  1487  to  1685  the  see  was  held  by 
bar  IbOiana^  the  third  of  whom  was  Jnlios  de  Mediois. 
imele  of  Iieo  X,  afterward  himself  Pope  dement  VIL 
The  last  of  these  Italian  intmdeis,  Awome  Ohinnoohi, 
was  remoTod  by  aot  of  Paliament  as  alien  and  non- 
resident," and  was  succeeded  by  Hngh  latimer. 

Two  years  after  the  burial  of  King  John  the  building 
was  dedioated.  in  1218,  "in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St  Peter,  and  of  the  holy  oonfessora  Oswald  and 
WuUstan.**  King  Heniy  m.  was  present*  with  a  great 
UMmbly  ot  aooleaiaslios  and  of  nobles.  Two  or  three 
yean  afterward  the  towers  are  zeporled  to  hate  taUen.  in- 
inring  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  whioh  may  aooount  for 
the  smaU  portion  of  Norman  axohiteotnre  now  visibly  ex- 
oept  in  the  orypt^  In  1221  the  choir  and  the  Lady  Obapel 
were  eonuneneed  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  naye 
(sxoepting  the  two  western  bays)  is  of  late  or  Decorated 
udiiteotnr^  as  is  also  the  central  tower,  completed  in 
1874.  The  Roisters  are  Perpendicular,  and  also  the  norUi 
potoh  and  Frhioe  Arthur's  COiapel.  The  building  thus 
pxssents  a  series  of  styles,  from  the  earilsst  Ntwman  or 
Anglo-B(»naneeqne  of  the  time  of  William  the  Oonqnerra, 
down  to  tiie  Third-pt^ted  or  PMpendicular  of  the  time 
ot  the  Tudora. 

The  first  sight  of  the  cathedral  is  disappoiotiDg.  In 
bulk  the  boildiog  is  sufficiently  imposing,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  venerable  piotnresqueness,  from  the  extent  of 
Retoration.  The  whole  exterior  has  a  plain  aspect  We 
an  told,  howeTer,  that  the  disfigurement  prodnoed  by  bnt- 
tresses  and  partial  repairs  duri^  the  last  oentury,  makes 
the  present  restoration  oomparatiTely  reepectabla.  The 
utiqoe  oiypt  and  the  0hapter>honse  in  transitional  Nos> 
BMB,  are  the  most  satisfaotoiy  parts  of  the  intsrios.  To 
antiquarian  and  arohitectnral  visltns  there  are  many 
intexeating  points  in  the  ehoir,  eastern  toansept  and  the 
X«dyOhapd. 

Of  the  historical  monummta  the  most  notable  are  those 
of  King  John,  already  mentioned,  and  of  seTeral  bishops 
Mid  noble  personages,  as  of  the  Somers  and  Beaoohunp 
families,  and  Jndge  Littleton  (died  1481),  best  known  in 
^iunotion  with  his  commoktatw,  "Ooke  upon  Little- 
and  Bishop  Oanden,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
"boo  BadUkeu"  Of  moie  reoent  mnrnments^  sereral 
•ttnot  the  attentiim  of  risitors,  as  BoubiUiao's  memorial 
of  Blaht^  Hou^  and  Chantrey's  of  Mrs.  Digby.  Of 
8*Mter  interest  Is  a  mnnd  slab  in  memory  of  Anne,  wile 
o<  Iiaak  Walton,  and  sister  ff  Bishop  Ken.  The  insorip> 
^vts  probab^  written  hj  bet  hnsband :  "Here  lyeth 


buried  so  much  as  oould  die  of  Anne,  the  wife  of  Isaao 
Walton,  who  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  prndenoe  and  of 
the  primitive  piety.  Her  great  and  general  knowledge 
being  adorned  with  suoh  tme  hmuility.  and  blest  with  so 
muoh  OhrisUan  meekness  as  made  her  worthy  of  a  more 
memorable  monument  She  died  (alas,  that  she  is  dead!) 
the  17  April,  1662,  aged  63.   Stody  to  U  like  her." 

In  the  oloisten  is  a  sepulebml  sbb  which  long  exerdsed 
the  ingenaity  of  the  readers  of  the  simple  inscription 
WHaiuiiMUfl.  li^y  a  conjecture  has  been-  made  as  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  mystoions  reooid.  Words- 
worth in  a  sonnet  well  expressed  the  most  pious  interpre- 
tation of  the  epitoph,  in  asoribing  to  it  the  humble  oon- 
fsssion  <rf  some  ecmtrita  s^t : 

'*  Kor  donbt  that  he  marked  also  lor  Us  own, 
Close  to  these  elolsbal  rteps,  a  b^rlaI•^^M», 
That  ersiy  foot  might  fall  with  hearier  tread, 
Trampling  upon  his  TUeoess.  Stranger,  pass 
Softly  I  To  savs  the  oontrlta,  Jesos  bled." 

The  pleasing  illusion  has  since  been  destroyed  by  the 
disoorery  that  this  is  Uie  tombstcme  of  Thomas  Iforris, 
a  minor  eanon  of  the  oathedral,  who  at  the  Berolntion 
refused  to  fake  the  oaths  to  Kiitg  William,  »aA  conse- 
quently lost  his  preferments.  He  was  supported  by  mora 
prosperous  non-jurors,  who^  in  reference  to  his  destitute 
condition,  ordered  the  w<nd  miaerrimw  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  tombetoneu 

Of  the  Protestant  Bishops  of  Worcester,  after  Latimer, 
there  were  few  of  mnoh  note  till  Edward  Stillingfleet 
(1688-1689),  the  teamed  author  of  the  "Origines  Saens." 
Bishop  .Omden,  translated  irom  Exeter,  died  during  his 
first  year's  oooupaney  of  tiie  see,  In  1662.  It  is  now  sop- 
posed  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  "Eicon  BasOiJce,  or 
Pwtraitore  of  his  sacred  Majesty  (Oharies  1)  in  his  Soli- 
tudes and  SufEnings;  with  his  Private  Prayers"  (1619). 
StiUingfleet's  snooessor  was  William  Lloyd,  tranalate<1 
from  Liohfleld,  one  of  the  seven  bishops  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  Jam^s  IL,  and  who  died  in  1717,  aged  ninety-one.  To 
him  snooeeded  Bishop  Hough,  the  president  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  whose  forcible  dispossession  by  James  IL, 
in  1687,  in  order  to  the  electhm  of  Bishop  ^ker,  a 
Boman  Gatholio,  hastened  the  IBerolutiott.  In  1680  Hough 
was  made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  1699  Bishop  of  Lichflt^, 
and  in  1717  was  translated  to  Worcester.  Two  years  before 
he  had  declined  the  primacy,  whioh  was  offered  to  him  on 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Tenison.  Bishop  Maddoz  (1743-- 
1759}  was  founder  ot  the  Worcester  Infirmary,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  on  his  monument  by  a  representation  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  In  1781  Richard  Hurd  was  trans- 
htted  from  Xiehfleld,  and  held  the  see  till  1808.  He  had 
been  preacher  at  Uncoln'a  Inn  in  1768,  Bishop  of  Qlou- 
oestet  in  176S,  Blahop  of  Lichfield  and  Covoitry  in  1774. 
George  IH  greatly  admired  his  "MbnX  sad  PdiUoal 
Dialogues,"  and  In  1776  appointed  him  Preceptor  to  Uie 
Prhioe  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Tork.  In  1783  he  was 
oflisred  and  declined  the  primacy.  Hnrd  is  now  best 
known  as  the  friend  and  bit^^pher  of  Bishop  Warburton. 
Since  Hnrd  there  have  been  four  bishops,  the  present 
ooonpant  of  the  see  beii^  the  learned  and  dignified  Henry 
Phillpott,  whom  the  more  celebrated  Henry  Phillpotts, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  used  to  call  his  "  singular  brother." 

By  far  the  brightest  and  best  name  assooiated  with  the 
See  of  Woroaeter  is  that  of  Hugh  LaUmer.  He  was 
appc^ted  In  16^  by  the  inflnmoa  of  Cranmer  and  of 
OHiomas  OromwelL  From  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
Latimer  in  the  cause  of  the  English  Beformation,  teom  the 
fame  of  his  preaohing,  and  the  glory  of  his  martyrdom, 
Ism  has  been  noted  of  his  epiioopal  work  in  his  own 
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diooMW.  But  it  VM  DO  idle  or  eaay  mpermtendenoe.  For 
iaiij  jem  the  see  bad  been  held  by  Italians,  some  of 
whom  had  never  set  foot  in  England.  The  revennea  were 
ftnoed  hj  Wolsey,  and  the  clarg/  had  been  left  rery  mnch 
to  their  ovn  mj.  The  four  yean  in  which  he  held  the  see 
vereyeanof  anzioiiaand  inciBsanttoil,  apart  from  the  great 
pablio  matters  to  vhioh  he  had  to  give  hia  attention. 
For  ages  too  many  of  the  biahope  had  thought  less  of 


dntiee  than  of  pleasnre  and  inagniftoenoa ;  and  the  aiu  of 
their  diooeeee  had  oooaaioned  them  very  little  anxis^. 
With  the  Beformation  a  higher  senae  of  dnty  had  begu 
to  prevail,  and  the  nnvieldy  extent  of  many  of  ths  dio- 
oeaei^  rendering  any  proper  pvformanoe  of  epfsoopil 
duties  utterly  impractioable  eren  tat  the  most  coecgstie 
prelate,  attraoted  the  attentioii  of  FarHamenk  Ib  tbt 
session  of  1586,  r^pilations  had  been  ai^aoted  tor  ptaniiat 
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nfiagiiia  to  aarart  tUe  biahopa  in  their  duties.  Latimer's 
liooese^  inolndiiigf  as  has  already  been  noticed,  what  were 
mbeeqneatly  the  three  diooesea  of  Worcester,  Glonoeater 
rnd  Bristol,  was  mnoh  too  large  to  be  efibotnallj  orerseen 
3/  one  prehite,  and  he  -wished  to  seenre  the  ooK^Arstkm 
yt  a  sni&agan.  On  Maroh  2d,  aocordinglj,  in  omnplianoe 
vith  the  terms  of  the  statate,  '*  oar  vdl-b^orad  and  foith- 
lal  oonnselor,  Engb,  by  divine  providenoe  Bishop  of 
WoKB^er,  presented  to  the  Eii^  two  honest  and  discreet 
dergymen , 
}f  learned 
ladgoodoon- 
rexaation,  tor 
the  offioo  of 
inff  ragan 
Bishop  of 
Bristol."  Of 
the  two  thus 
presented, 
the  King  se- 
lected Henry 
Eolbeaoh,  al- 
ready well- 
known,  hat- 
ing been  ap- 
pcnntedPrior 

of  Woroeeter 

Abbey,  on 

the  strong 

recommenda- 
tion of  Oran- 

iQ  e  r  ;  an 

offioe  which 

he  had  eTi- 

dently  dia- 

ohargsd  to 

I^timers  sa- 

tiBfacAion.No 

time  was  lost 

in  oonaecrat- 

bgHolbeaoh 

to  his  new 

office;  on 

Sunday, 

Uaxcih  24th, 

he  was  dniy 

oooseorated 

l>r  Cranmer, 

»t  Lambeth, 

Latimer  be- 
ing present 
^  OQe  of  the 
''"iataut  pre- 
lates. 

I^timerwas 
pnpaiiag  to 
*pena  his 

^ntrth  OhrlstmaB  at  Hartlebniy.  little  dreaming  that  it  was 
to  be  the  last  of  his  ^isoopate.  His  cnatomary  andit  was 
of  eoom  held  at  Ofariatmas,  and  he,  fortunately,  felt  im- 
to  write  to  Oromwdlthe  exact  state  of  his  a£birs.  We 
^7  fortunately,  because  false  charges  were  made  about  the 
8ood  bishop  having  left  some  debts  unpaid. 

Notwithstanding  his  large  revenues,  Latimer  had  not 
"'^''^ulated  any  fortune  during  his  episcopate;  He  had, 
>t  hit  derafion,  been  called  upon  to  pay  large  sums  as 
fint-hnifai  and  for  dilapidatitms,  and  at  CSiristmas,  1538, 
^  had  not  yet  entirely  repaid  the  debts  thereby  incurred. 
Hiftl«dy-day  xenta  would  set  him  free  from  deb^  without, 
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however,  leaving  him  any  considerable  suri^as ;  and  at 
the  period  of  his  resignation  he  was  {wobably  left  almost 
moneyless. 

ALFRED  IN  THE  DANISH  CAMP. 

AuoNa  names  repovned  for  wisdom  and  Tahnr  In  English 
annals,  there  is  none  greater  than  that  of  King  Alfred.  He 
has  been  called  by  old  chronideis,  "  The  Qlory  of  Britain," 

"The  Dar- 
ling  of  Bri* 
tain,"  as 
showing  the 
admiration 
and  tender- 
ness in  which 
his  people 
held  him. 
And  another 
epithet,  even 
more  siguifl- 
cant  and 
special  than 
the  word 
"great/*  as 
indicating 
oharaetar, 
was  oom- 
monly.  In  his 
life-time,  be- 
stowed on 
him :  "Alfred 
the  Truth- 
teller." 

No  life 
oon Id  be 
more  full  of 
Tieisriinde, 
toil  and  pain 
than  that  of 
this  noble 
m  on  aroh. 
He  was  the 
fourth  and 
youngest  son 
of  King 
Ethelwnll 
His  personal 
and  mental 
gifts  were  so 
remarkable, 
even  in  child- 
hood, that 
his  father 
distinguish- 
ed him  more 
than  his 

other  sons,  and,  taking  him  to  Btnne  <m  ft  pUgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  St  Peter  when  he  was  but  five  years  of  age. 
had  him  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. StUl,  with  all  hia  talents,  Alfred's  education  was  bo 
neglected  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  could  not  read, 
though  he  ooQld  repeat  and  sing  long  poems,  and  had 
some  skill  in  aooompanying  hiwHwU  on  a  stringed  instru- 
ment— the  harp  or  lyre  of  the  time. 

An  illnminated  book  of  poems,  written,  and  wcU  adomed 
wi&  paintings,  was  shown  to  him,  it  is  said,  by  hia  step- 
mottier,  who  promised  to  bestow  it  upon  him  as  aoon  as 
he  oould  read  it  With  all  energy  he  •oog'^* 
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not,  it  seems,  an  easy  thing  eTen  for  a  king's  son  to  find 
in  tiiat  dark  age— and,  learning  to  rrad,  •won  the  priflcu 

On  the  death  of  Ethelvnl^  AUred'a  three  elder  brothers 
in  Bnooeasion  mled  the  kingdom.  The  nnwiae  preference 
of  the  fitther  for  the  youngest  son  does  not  seem  to  faare 
created  either  jealoo^  in  the  elder  brothers  or  disloyalty 
in  Alfred.  He  was  a  faithful  sabjeoL  Indeed,  the  oironm- 
etanoea  of  the  nation  made  it  neoea^bry  that  the  royal 
brothers  shonld  be  united  if  thc^  would  not  have  their 
kingdcnn  utterly  rent  from  them  aad  deatn^ed.  The 
SoandinaTian  aeapiowa,  or  "Mft-kinei,''  m  tfa«y  called 
themsdTes— the  Danes,  as  ire  now  designate  them— oame 
down  from  the  North  of  Europe  in  their  ships  and  galleys, 
effected  a  landing  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts, 
raTaged  the  distriot  with  fire  and  slanghter,  and  being  by 
force  of  arms  Tiotorions,  they  were  constantly  reinf<aroed 
by  fresh  hordes  of  Norsemen^  who  rapidly  OTemm  the 
land.  Their  warfare  was  utterly  esrage,  for  th^  were 
heathens,  mere  barbarians,  who  regarded  the  blood  of  the 
slain  in  battle  as  the  best  tribnt*  they  oonld  offer  to  their 
war^^  The  reader  mqr  fiaint^  picture  tiie  dasc^ation  Ot 
England  when  it  b  known  that  the  I>anes  ravaged  the 
country  from  Northumberland  to  Hampshire  and  from 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  to  Exeter.  The  year  before 
Alfred  came  to  the  throne,  eight  battles  wen  fonghi.  The 
Saxon  thanes,  or  noblemen,  were  alanghtered  in  great 
numbers,  and  King  Ethelred  himself  was  slain.  He  is 
buried  at  Wimboome  Minster. 

'Whether  these  troubles  embittered  the  feelings  of  Alfred, 
and  made  bia  temper  for  a  time  harsh,  ot  whether  it  was 
the  rashness  of  yoath  that  Impellod  him  to  undue  serw- 
ity,  certain  it  is,  from  the  testimony  of  his  faitbfnl  friend, 
Asser.  who  wrote  his  life,  an^  alao  from  his  own  oonfoosion, 
when  Alfred  began  to  reign,  he  fell  into  some  sins  that  he 
afterward  bitterly  repented  of|  and  regarded  himself  as 
haTiDg  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure.  Ha  was  afflicted 
with  a  painful  internal  malady  which  the  medical  skill  of 
that  age  oonld  neithw  mitigate  nor  cure,  and  that  con- 
tinued to  distress  him  during  his  whole  after-lif&  But, 
in  the  midst  of  the  body's  sufferings,  his  mind  triumphed, 
and,  giving  his  heart  to  Ck>d,  he  lived  a  life  both  of  activ- 
ity and  of  ptajat.  Still  England  was  a'batOfr-field,  and 
the  pef^a  groaned  under  the  ranges  of  the  (Koel  and 
crafty  Invadara 

In  the  year  878,  the  Danes  had  completely  establlahed 
their  power,  and  King  Alfred,  with  a  remnant  of  his 
nobles,  wasoompelled  to  seek  c^elter  in  desoUte  marshes 
and  woods  iu  the  West  of  England.  Alfred  himself  was  a 
fugitive  at  Athelney,  in  Somersetahireb  and  was  sheltered 
in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant  there.  Here  the  Sing 
learned  many  leaaona,  the  chief  bdng  a  kindly  o(«ddera- 
tion  of  and  eateem  iof  oommon  people : 

"  Love  bad  ha  found  In  hnts  where  poor  mcD  dweU." 

It  was  while  deep  in  meditation  on  the  ocmdition  <tf  his 
fcingdan,  groaning  nndw  the  invader,  and  bei  its  King,  a 
wanderer,  ia  peril  of  his  Ufiv  tlie  naat-beid's  wife^ 
having  left  her  cakee  of  bread  to  bake  in  the  hot  ashes 
befcse  the  fire,  Alfred  let  them  bum,  and  the  housewife 
returning,  is  said  to  have  soolded  him  io  her  broad  Bomar< 
setshire  dialect: 

"  Oa'sn  tbee  mlod  the  keaks,  man  I  and  doosan  zee'em  Imnif 
I'm  boon'  tliee*B  est  *em  vast  enough,  tz  zoon  az  tlz  thee  tarn." 

'  Alfred  found  means  to  make  known  to  his  adherents  the 
place  of  bis  retreat,  and  in  the  five  months  he  stud  there, 
be  matured  a  plan.  An  army  was  gathered,  and  he  re- 
solved to  attack  tbe  Danea  at  their  headqo&rters,  and 
break  thmr  power,  and,  if  posaiblek  drive  them  out  of  the 
kingdom.  He  haA  great  fidth  in  ptajer,  and  his  peaaonal 
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habits  were  those  ei  atrict  adf-denial,  nofariety  and  ia- 
dnstiy. 

In  May,  878,  Onthrum  the  Dane— King  Ouihrum,  sake 
now  called  himself — was  in  his  camp,  rejoioing  in  Ua 
success.  His  ehief  tains  were  with  him,  and  tlwy  had  now 
become  insolent,  and  it  may  be  ind<den^  with  proepeiitf. 
The  Norse  nation  were  great  drinken  of  mead*  a  drink 
made  from  honey,  allowed  to  ferment  and  beooma  intoo- 
cating. 

WhUe  Onthrum  and  bia  victorious  diiefs  are  fuss)  in 
and  rioUnft  the  sound  <tf  abarp  is  heard.  The  faacpoks 
been  throu^^  die  camp  ainging  bia  laji,  and  now  bs  s 
called  to  the  ohi^  Doubtleaa  he  iiad  adopted  aoms  dii- 

gniae ;  the  minstrel's  flowing  looks  wonld  be  bonnd  by  t 
fillet  round  his  head.  All  tradition  tells  us  Alfr^  wai  of 
fine  presence,  and  perhaps  owing  to  his  fair  or  pale  oob- 
plexion,  looked  youngs  than  be  really  wasL  Ha  bad  tb» 
poet's  gift  of  song,  and  though  mudi  mnacal  akfll  eosU 
scarody  have  belonged  to  him  in  that  rude  age^  a  law  hv- 
moniona  chorda  wonld  be  all  that  mn  needed  to  aid  Ui 
voice,  and  give  mdody  to  his  laj. 

The  invaders  listeiwd,  applauded  and  drank  I  Albei 
nsed  his  eyes,  noted  the  strength,  and  assuredly  the  weak- 
neas  also,  of  his  foes.  He  saw  the  swinisb  atapidi^  cf 
intemperance.  Undiscovered  he  1^  the  camp  and  tbt 
revelersL  The  next  day  the  victory  of  Eddington  m 
gained  ;  a  victory  so  complete  that  the  foreifpiera  had  to 
quit  Wessex  without  another  blow.  Alfred's  kingdom  n 
regained,  never  again  to  be  lost  by  him.  Ia  thai  ag« 
when  veoQigeaaee  was  often  croelly  faflinted,  Alfred  mi^ 
have  taken  Gutbnnn's  life.  Instead  of  tUs^  ho  aaw  and 
reasoned  with  bim,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  him  ta 
reodve  baptism  as  a  Ohristian.  But  Alfred  not  on|y  con- 
qaered  his  foes  in  battle  :  he  was  great  in  the  artaof  peaoa 
He  brought  the  country  into  order ;  protected  the  laboring 
classes ;  and  divided  the  land  into  hnndreda  and  tithiogs, 
so  as  to  have  it  undw  oarefol  police  snpervision.  Hb 
enacted  just  laws,  and  saw  that  th^  were  entcncoed.  Hs 
determined  to  overcome  ignorance,  and  gave  the  esample 
of  study  to  his  noUes,  by  setting  himself  to  leam  tha  Lstni 
language^  though  he  was  thea  thir|y-nine  yeara  <rf  age. 

The  ancient  schools  at  Oxford  were  revived,  and  faai 
government  waa  so  just  and  prompt^  tiiat  he  was,  indeed, 
ft  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  did  walL 
He  never  was  released  from  Olb  bondage  of  pain,  bat  hs 
bore  it  both  bravely  and  patiently.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
flfty-one,  leaving  hia  kingdom  fortified  all  uoand  its 
ooas^  with  not  less  than  flf^  oaatlea  and  forta  enriched 
with  what  thai  was  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships,  and,  beat  d 
all,  endowed  with  good  lawi^  and  the  meana  <d  wholaaoms 
tndnii^  in  learning  and  piety. 

The  writings  ei  King  Alfred,  and  bis  tranalationa,  eon- 
aiat  of  several  poems,  which,  of  course^  have  required  to  bs 
transited  into  modem  English,  no  foreign  tongue  beinf 
more  difficult  than  our  old  Anglo-Saxon  language  to 
modem  readers.*  Alfred  the  Great  made  a  translation  of 
the  Fsalnu;  and  some  other  portiona  of  Scripture^  into 
Saxon.  Few  things  in  ancient  English  poetry  are  so  bsan* 
tifnl  as  King  Alfred's  advloe  to  bia  son,  in  tha  foDowiig 
ranarkaUe  vind%  writleo  shortly  before  bia  death : 

*'  1^  desr  soi^  eoine  near,  j 
Bit  thou  bsaldsk  and  I  wm  teaoh  thse  hen; 
I  (eel  mine  honx  Is  wellnigh  some,  my  eoni 
taee  Is  whUs-,  my  days  be  almost  done: 
Som  we  must  part;  I,  to  another  throae, 
^d  thou  In  all  my  state  must  stand  i^ooet 

•A  rellgloas  bo^  In  the  hsndwritbig  of  ^ig  Altted,  w 
almost  tt^ally  eonsomed  by  a  fire  m  tiwUnding  depaitmiot  ci<  At 
British  Hnsenm,  July  lOOi,  1880.  Tba  ebanced  tagam/lB  ten  : 
been  eaielnUy  prsaemd.  ^  .  I 
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I  pny  th««— lor  mine  own  dew  ehlld  thou  art— 
Lckid  Of  thie  people^  playtbelr  tethM^  put 
Be  thon  tbe  orpbon'i  aire,  the  widows  triend, 
Comfort  tlM  poor  man,  and  the  weak  detatd. 

TTtth  aU  thy  might 

Snooor  the  right, 

And  be  thon  itrong 

Against  the  wrong; 
And,  nj  son,  by  Inw  thjseU  restrain. 
80  Ood  ahoU  be  thy  guide  and  gloriooa  gain; 
Call  tbon  for  help  <m  Him,  In  erecy  mad. 
And  Ha  atudl  glTs  ttwa  gtMOyto  aoooeed.'* 


How  Tischendorf  Obtained  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

The  Btory  of  how  Oonitutine  TiBohendorf  obtained 
poeseasiini  of  the  Talnable  maniuotipt  which  he  found  in 
the  Oonrent  of  St  Eatherine  on  Hotmt  Sinai  Is  an  exoeed- 
ingl7  interesting  ona   He  had  long  felt  that  onr  Bible 
had  manj  taxcn  whidh  might  be  floneo^  If  onlj  he 
could  get  hold  <tf  the  old  ocqnee  so  caiefnlly  wrlttw  out  hj 
hand,  before  thd  daja  of  printing-preSBee.   He  took  long 
jonmeya  and  spent  mnoh  monej  in  search  of  these  manii* 
BCripta,    Most  of  them  were  bidden  away  in  convents, 
where  the  priests  were  unwilling  to  haye  pec^le  enter. 
Like  a  uinOT  digging  for  gold,  every  ohoioe  bit  that  he 
found  made  bim  eager  for  more.   One  day  he  leaohod  a 
place  in  iLe  peninsola  of  Sinai,  where  was  an  old  atone 
bnildinK  aarronnded  by  walls  forlgr  foot  hig^  whush  eonld 
mHj  be  anterad  br  being  polled  up  the  waUs  with  a  rope. 
Be  had  great  difficulty  fn  entering,  bttt  was  richly  re- 
warded lor  hia  perseveranoe.   In  the  library  were  many 
valuable  books  and  writings,  from  which  he  was  allowed 
to  copy.    All  at  once  his  eye  fell  upon  a  Isxge  basket  of 
waste  papers,  to  be  used  as  kindlings.   He  tamed  them 
over,  and  shouted  alond  for  joy  when  he  discovered  several 
leavea  of  ttie  Testament  in  Oreek,  more  ancient  than  any 
he  had  erer  seen.  He  tried  to  bny  them  all,  bat  tbe  sof 
pidona  monks  would  part  with  only  forty-three  leaves, 
and  this  treasure  he  carried  home  and  preiented  to  the 
King,  who  had  them  pot  in  tiie  litotty  at  Letpda 

Never  for  a  moment  after  this  tratf  Tisebendorf  easy. 
He  tried  in  every  way  to  get  possession  of  the  manuscripts, 
bat  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  monk  would  not  sell  them  at 
an;  price.  Baffled  but  not  discouraged,  he  started  once 
mote  for  the  East  with  the  intention  M  oopying  this  uncial 
entire.  The  brotherhood  gave  him  a  OOTdial  welcome,  bat 
the  manuscripts  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Tiaohend(»f  returned  to  Europe^  but  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  started  off  again,  this  time  under  the  protecticm 
<tf  the  BuBsian  Qoronmeat,  as  the  King  of  Saxony  had 
lost  his  &ith  in  these  expensive  joumeya,  and  did  not 
believe  they  woold  amoant  to  anything.  Once  more  he 
stood  within  the  convent  walls,  and  once  more  the  library 
^  thrown  open  to  him.  Day  and  night  he  pored  over  old 
Tolames,  but  nowhere  was  this  particular  one  to  be  foimd. 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  gave  orders,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  for 
lus  servants  to  pre|Mre  for  their  return  honuw 

ISie  evening  before  he  startedt  the  steward  invited  him 
into  his  odl  to  take  supper,  uid  remarked  during  their 
convenation  that  he,  too,  had  been  reading  the  Soriptures 
^t  day.  Bising  from  the  table,  he  went  to  a  corner  of 
tile  room  and  brought  forward  a  large  book  wrapped  In 
ted  oloih,  which  Tischendorf  recognized  as  tbe  fragments 
he  had  taken  from  tbe  waste-basket  fifteen  years  before, 
uid  mnoh  else  besides.  This  time  he  tried  to  conceal  his 
feelings,  anfl  carelessly  asked  permissitm  to  take  the  book 
to  hw  room  for  the  evening.  Once  there,  he  fairly  danoed 
for  joy,  because  he  knew  he  held  in  his  hands  the  greatest 
^iUs  trewnie  in  the  world.   He  fdt  it  would  be  wicked  to 


■leep,  and  sat  up  all  night  in  his  cold  cell  oopying  the 
precious  manuscript  by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle.  Of 
oourae  he  oould  not  do  it  all,  and  b^ged  permission  of  the 
steward  the  next  morning  to  oarry  it  to  Cairo  and  have  it 
copied  in  fnH  This  favor  he  oould  not  gran^  and  tiie 
only  man  who  eonld  give  authority  to  do  n  wm  tiien  on 
his  way  to  Omstantinople. 

Tisdbendorf  started  off  at  once  to  find  the  man,  overtook 
him  at  O&iro,  and  gained  the  desired  permission.  He  then 
sent  baok  a  servant  on  a  swift  dromedary,  and  nine  daja 
later  the  book  was  again  in  his  hands. 

He  was  allowed  eight  leaves  at  a  tim^  and  two  German 
friends  helped  him  in  the  task  of  ooj^ing  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  lines,  thon^  Tischendorf  corrected 
the  whole  by  the  original  The  longer  he  worked  over  it, 
the  stronger  became  his  desire  to  possess  the  original 
itsdt  linallyhebegged  the  archbishop  to  make  a  present 
<rf  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Bossia,  he  being  the  head  of  the 
Greek  Ohnroh.  But  he  could  only  gain  permission  to 
borrow  the  predoaa  manuscript,  which  he  gave  with  his 
own  hands  to  Alexander  IL,  who  was  assassinated  last 
March.  The  immense  task  of  oopying  this  manuscript 
was  now  begun,  and  oompleted  in  1862.  Tbe  Emperor 
generously  sent  copies  to  all  the  great  librariea  through- 
out the  world,  but  tiie  <aiginal  text  remains  at  St  Petert* 
butg^  never  having  been  returned.  The  old  monks  at  the 
convent  fslt  very  sore  ovar  their  loss,  and  refused  the  sum 
whioh  the  Banian  Government  tObni  to  pi^  for  the 
treasure. 

This  is  the  only  complete  uncial  of  the  New  l^tament 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  dates  baok  to  the  fourth 
century.  Fragments  of  others  are.  to  be  foimd  in  the 
libraries  at  London,  Oxford,  Bomob  Paris,  and  other  oities 
in  Europe,  and  they  have  been  most  helpfol  to  the  men 
who  have  lately  revised  the  New  Testament. 


Thk  highest  percentage  oi  Presbyterian  oommunioants 
to  tbe  population  of  thirteen  leading  cities  in  this  county 
is  f our  per  oent  This  is  in  Boohester.  The  following  shows 
the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  the  oities  re- 
ferred to :  Ban  Franoisoo,  2,001 ;  Oiucinnata,  8,787 ;  Gleve- 
huid,  8,181 ;  Indianapolis,  2,614 ;  Pittsburgh,  8,966 ;  New- 
ark. N.  J.,  4,183 ;  Chicago,  4,936  ;  St.  Louis,  2.630 ; 
Phibddphia,  28,090;  Brooklyn,  10,093;  New  Tork, 
18,859 ;  Boohester,  8,671 ;  Louiavilleb  2,790; 

Pr.  OuvFOED,  the  Boman  Oatholio  Bishop  of  Clifton, 
England,  has  snrfwised  ereiy  one  by  the  boldness  with 
which  he  has  supported  his  new  and  original  explaaation 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Tbe  main  fact  that  he 
makes  clear  is  that  he  believes  in  it  as  little  as  Dr,  Darwin 
or  Professor  l^ndall.  Soientiflcally,  he  declares^  it  cannot 
be  explained  or  defended.  Like  the  Bisht^  of  Exeter,  he 
does  not  look  for  science  in  the  Bible.  He  rojeots  as  an 
nntenable  hypotitesls  the  idea  that  the  days  are  periods  of 
nndetexmined  length ;  the  order  of  ereation  aet  forUi  in 
the  Uoaaio  reoord  is  not  the  aoientifio  wdet  Ovtiag 
about  for  the  real  meaning  of  Hoses,  he  points  out  that 
the  Egyptians  set  apart  the  days  of  the  week  for  heathen 
festivals ;  and  Uoses  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  his  fol- 
lowers would  reour  to  the  Egyptian  forms  ot  worahipi 
Moses,  desiring  to  offer  them  a  substitute  for  the  heathei) 
feasts,  wrote  a  hymn  for  them,  in  which  he  did  not  pnv 
fees,  ilk  fact,  to  give  a  history  of  the  days  of  creation,  but 
only  to  consecrate  to  the  one  deity  of  all  creation  the  days 
of  the  week,  which  still  bore  among  the  IcraelUes  their 
heathen  names.  ^  , 
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Bx  THX  uia  FuMCBs  Bbothx.  , 


CHAPTEB  m. 

The  jem  which  make  our  ways  daw  and  methodioal, 
fa  the  eyes  of  a  younger  generation,  are  apt  to  make  them 
pradent  and  deliberate  in  managing  the  afiairs  of  life.  A 
menage  from  the  master  of  the  packet  to  the  effect  that  a 


serrant,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  island  qnariers,  and 
was  now  acting  as  Zac'a  assistant  in  the  garden.  Master 
and  man  took  little  time  to  get  ready,  then  there  was  a 
soberly  oiril  leaTe-taMng  on  the  part  of  the  elder  May- 
hews,  of  well-asBamed  composure  on  that  of  their  daogh- 


"  AMOHQ  THS  UimS,  BSOCSBT  BT  TOM 


ftur  wind  had  saddenly  risen,  that  his  vessel  wonld  pnt  to 
eea  within  an  hoar,  and  Captain  FitzOrmond  had  better 
get  on  board  in  good  time,  had  been  delivered  to  the  col- 
onel at  the  open  window  of  the  second  parlor  where 
ha  flat,  and  natnrally  hastening  to  inform  bis  gnest,  he 
QBnie  ttpOB  the  soene  which  at  once  snrprised  and  sbooked 
bim.  The  Puritan  gentleman  had  his  temper  nnder  con- 
trol at  all  times ;  he  repeated  the  message  withont  sign  or 
token  of  the  anger  and  amazement  which  libirian  had  seen 
in  his  faoe,  and  then  retnmed  to  Bfra.  Maybew  in  the 
seoond  parlOT.  The  captain  songht  refnge  from  the  em- 
banaaament  ol  the  moment  by  rnnning  to  stimmon  his 
Tos.  Z.   No.  6.-83. 


iT  FAOOT,  WAS  On  nOK  BUBADOBS." 


ter,  and  of  some  confusion  and  oonsciousness  on  Oaptain 
FitzOrmond'a  side,  who  most  have  inwardly  remarked,  sa 
Marian  did,  that  no  invitation  to  fntnre  visits  was  given, 
nor  any  regret  expressed  at  losing  his  company  so  soon. 

When  f&irly  outside,  however,  he  paused  at  the  meadow- 
gate,  and  looked  wistfully  baok ;  it  was  bat  for  a  moment, 
bat  in  that  space  of  time  the  bale  old  eolonel  had  stepped 
to  his  side,  and  said,  "  Oaptain,  you  will  do  ma  the  favor, 
I  trust,  of  walking  with  me  a  part  of  yonr  way,  while  your 
servant  with  the  horse  and  goods  goes  on  before.** 

FitzOrmond  stammered  something  about  a  great  pleas* 
are,  and  gave  a  sign  to  his  servant,  which  the  qoiok-witted 
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■oldier  tindentood  to  mnn,  "  Get  onfc  of  heating  as  fast 
aa  yon  oan/'  and  the  tvo  officers  vere  left  to  tfaemadTes. 
The  long  street  of  Edgar  Town,  through  vhich  the; 
passed,  ma  at  that  bom  in  the  aftonoMi  as  qniet  as  the 
opoi  oonntr;,  their  time  for  oonferenee  was  short,  and  the 
oolond  began  without  ceremoDj. 

"I  have  desired  private  speech  with  yon,  Captain 
FitzOrmond,  beoatuio  hj  mere  ohaDce,  and  not  of  mj 
own  seeking,  I  have  seen  you  paying  court  to  my  dangh- 
ter,  in  a  manner  which,  though  castomary  among  men 
of  the  world,  is  by  onr  people  aoconnted  nn-Christian 
and  nnmanly,  and  oftentimes  a  deoeitfol  trick  to  begoile 
unwary  youth," 

**  It  was  no  deoeitfnl  triok  on  my  part,  ocdonel ;  yon 
sorely  know  me  better  than  to  thmk  so.*'  The  oonsdons- 
ness  of  having  oat  a  foolish  figare  in  the  eyea  of  his  senior 
had  embarrassed  the  yonng  man  to  a  degree  he  was 
ashamed  of  now  that  his  soldierly  spirit  was  restored,  and 
FitzOrmond  spoke  boldly.  "The  matter  ia  not  worth 
defending,  but  it  is  practiced  in  the  beat  sooiety,  and  has 
been  for  ages,  if  we  may  tmst  the'  poets,  an  involantary 
act  of  heartfelt  homage.  It  was  in  my  case  ;  I  am  attached 
to  Miss  Mayhew  sincerely  and  honorabfy,  and  if.  I  oould 
bat  gain  her  aflSaotions,  and  yonr  consent  to  onr  marriage 
I  should  esteem  myscdf  a  man  blessed  b^ond  his  merits. 
iSaj  I  hope  for  snoh  happiness  ?" 

"  Whatem  yoa  may  hope,"  said  the  colonel,  with  some 
asperity,  "most  be  settled  by  some  other  family  ;  bat  be- 
fore addreesing  my  danghter  on  snoh  a  sabjeot  yoa  should 
have  consulted  me  ;  the  contrary  course  is  not  one  to  be 
taken  by  an  honorable  gentleman  or  an  hmiest  man." 

Tbat  unexpected  response  to  his  proposal  find  np  Fits- 
Ormond's  pride.  He  stopped  in  his  wslk,  faced  ahont  to 
the  colonel,  and  said  in  rather  a  high  key,  *'  Sir,  yon  are 
Miss  l^hew's  &ther,  and  have  shown  me  much  kindness, 
or  I  should  demand  satis&wition  on  the  spot  for  the  impu- 
tation yonr  words  couTey." 

"Toung  man,  yon  forget  that  the  godless  world's  code 
of  honor  has  no  power  in  the  sooiety  to  which  I  belong : 
we  neither  give  nor  seek  satisfaction  at  the  risk  of  slaying 
each  other.  I  cast  no  nnwarrantable  imputation  upon 
your  oondaot,  but  I  tbink  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  how- 
ever sincere  and  hoaoiable  the  love  yon  profess  for  my 
daaght«r  may  b^  she  ahall  never  accept  it  with  my  appro- 
baUon.  No  husband,  exoept  a  man  of  our  own  prinoiplea, 
would  X  choose  for  my  girl,  whatever  were  his  rank  and 
fortune ;  and  as  yon  are  a  soldier  and  a  gentieman,  I  re- 
quest you  will  receive  this  assurance  as  final,  remain  in 
future  a  stranger  to  my  family,  and  make  no  farther  at- 
tempts on  the  duty  and  obedience  of  my  ohild,  though  I 
tmst  that  by  the  grace  of  Ood  they  should  be  made  in 
vain."  And  tarning  quickly  away,  the  colonel  marched 
back  to  his  own  house,  while  FitzOrmond,  in  still  greater 
haste,  dashed  down  the  steeet  leading  to  the  harbor. 

King's  officers  from  the  old  conn^  had  mndk  the  same 
xepnte  among  the  sober  inhabitants  of  New  England  as 
the  cavaliers  had  among  their  Fnritan  ancsston,  as  men  of 
loose  prinoiplea  and  lioentions  practice,  unsafe  aoquaint- 
anoes  for  families,  and  corrupting  assooiates  for  youth. 
The  ill  opinion  was  in  some  degree  justified  by  the  laxity 
of  morals  and  manners  which  prevailed  throaghont  Brit- 
ish society  at  the  period,  eepeoially  in  military  circles. 

Men  like  Colonel  Qardiner  might  be  found  there  at 
times,  but  such  examples  were  rare,  and  seldom  followed  ; 
as  regarded  the  great  majority,  vice  walked  hand-in-hand 
with  faahion,  profiigaoy  was  thought  rather  becoming  to 
a  g«attemaa,  profane  swearing  waa  the  rale  in  oonverssp 
tion,  and  the  profeaaion  of  religion  was  generally  visited 
with  ridionle  and  contempt; 


Oaptaiu  FitzOrmond  had  gone  to  none  of  theseextraiM 
of  sin  and  folly  ;  his  course  of  life  was  yet  undecided  for 
good  or  evil,  and  he  was  apparently  inoUned  to  choose  the 
better  way.  The  confldenoe  reposed  in  him  by  Gmoal 
Braddock,  and  his  own  frank,  unassuming  manner,  had 
favorably  impressed  Uie  colonel  from  the  first  hour  of 
their  acquaintance  and  induced  him  to  invite  the  young 
officer  to  bis  house,  With  a  soldier's  facility  of  making 
himself  at  home  in  all  companiei^  the  oaptain  had  con- 
formed to  the  serious  habits  of  the  family,  so  different  to 
those  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  in  the  manmon  of 
an  English  ooantry  squire,  tiU  the  M^hews  almost  forgot 
to  what  <nder  of  men  he  bd<mged,  and  regarded  him  as  a 
familiar  friend  with  whom  there  ms  no  need  of  oantiai  or 
rea6rT& 

The  sight  of  him  on  his  knees  before  Iibuian  had  wide 
up  the  colonel  to  the  traditional  character  of  his  guest. 
FitzOrmond  was,  after  all,  a  King's  offioer  from  the  tAA 
country,  as  unprincipled  and  graceless  as  any  of  lus  mees- 
room  companions.  How  could  he  think  of  invitiDg  a 
member  of  that  profane  society  to  his  sober  fireside  ?  who 
could  tell  what  impresdoo  the  flattering  tongue  and  false 
pretenses  might  have  already  made  <m  ibo  mind  of  his 
yonngeet  child  ? 

Prejudice  ia  a  powerful  magnifier,  and  can  deodvea  fast 
mau's  sight ;  everything  the  oolond  had  observed  about 
FitzOrmond  was  in  his  favor  but  that  single  act  of,  extrav- 
agant homage  to  a  lady's  charms.  From  it  he  was  ready 
to  draw  all  sorts  of  oonolusiona  againat  tiio  yonng  man ; 
tales  of  deep  depravity  and  family  disgrace  recurred  to 
hia  mind,  in  spite  of  the  captain's  honorable  declarations 
and  even  bad  they  been  tru€^  a  more  fitting  huaband  might 
be  found  for  his  daughter  than  a  man  of  the  vab  and 
wicked  world. 

Among  the  letters  fainmgfat  by  Qa  weAly  packet  that 
morning  was  one  from  Barbadoes,  addressed  to  CtJooel 
Mayhew.  The  writer,  aftw  a  pious  tiianksgiving  for  kit 
health  and  prosperi^,  as  the  Pmitan  manner  was,  went 

on  to  say : 

"  I  have  sold  my  plantation  to  good  advantage,  and  am  about 
to  take  passage  tor  Boeton,  Intending  to  return  by  ttut  way  to  mj 
native  Island,  and  settle  beside  you  In  Edgar  Town.  Then  X  bop« 
you  will  call  to  mind  the  contract  made  iMtween  us  eonoenting 
your  daughter  JIarlao,  whom  yon  promised  to  bestow  oa  bm  la 
marriage,  provided  I  eould  gtln  the  maiden's  good-wlU.  Ska 
was  then  a  child,  and  must  now  be  a  woman,  fair  to  !ook  npoa 
and  pleasant  to  dwell  with,  after  her  mother's  pattern,  and  I  do 
not  despair  of  talfiltlng  the  oondltlons:  though  the  auo  of  the 
West  Indies  has  embrowned  my  face,  and  time  has  somowhat 
tinged  my  hair  with  gray,  yet  my  fortune  exceeds  that  of  most 
men  in  our  country,  and  prudent  maidens  generally  look  to  tlusa 
things.  One  thing  only  disquiets  me :  I  will  bring  with  me  in  tfaa 
ship  many  movables  of  value,  and  report  says  that  Uie  tunom 
French  pirate,  Oaptain  La  Forte,  who  formeriy  treqneated  aad 
did  ml|^^  damage  about  the  West  Indian  seas,  where  he  bat  Us 
oblet  haunt  uid  home  in  one  of  the  Islands  belonging  to  Fnnn\ 
Martinique  name,  baa  labdy  betaken  himself  to  the  eoart  aad 
isles  In  yonr  neiiditwtliood,  where  lie  wins  muoh  spoil,  snd  does 
great  service  to  the  power  of  France  In  America.  Let  me  have 
your  prayers  for  preservation  from  that  roaring  Uon  of  the  sea, 
and  trusting  in  divine  Providence  tbat  I  may  meet  yon  In  due 
time,  and  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from  yonr  own  U|m^  to  nf 
request  oonoeming  your  daughter, 

"  I  remidn  your  loving  cousin,         Nathurbl  Noitos;* 

The  author  of  that  epistl^  though  a  diatant  relation  to 
Golmel  Mayhew,  was  the  nearest  ha  had  among  the  livtog 
on  hia  mothor's  side^ 

He  had  gone  out  to  Barbadoes,  the  £1  Dorado  when 
many  a  New  England  man  grew  rich,  some  yesrs  betwe, 
to  manage  and  realize  a  rather  dilapidated  eetate  left  hha 
by  his  uncle,  and,  as  it  appeared  from  his  letter,  was  now 
coming  home  crowned  with  snooesi^  to  ohnm  a  pnaamii 
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wbioh  Biarian  had  heard  nothing,  hnt  which  her  father  : 
•Dd  mother  would  be  well  pleased  to  fnlflli  The  pair  : 
«ne  growing  old,  their  other  children  were  settled  at  ; 
more  at  lees  distance  from  them  on  the  mainland  of  Mas-  i 
■Mohuett^  and  to  have  their 'youngest  and  best  bekned  : 
daog^iter  adTantageondy  married  and  living  close  l^t 
tte  dream  of  their  ag^  for  age  can  dream  as  well  aSToath. 

As  nsnal  with  the  outgoing  generation,  the  senior  Uay- 
faem  took  no  aoooant  of  the  disparity  of  age  between  the 
iDtended  bridegroom  and  his  bride  ;  a  face  embrowned  by 
the  West  Indian  son,  and  hair  tinged  with  gray,  were 
tbings  left  ont  of  their  reckoning ;  "  Oonain  Norton  "  was 
an  upright,  serions  man  of  their  own  petsnaaton,  well  de* 
nended,  and  a  very  suitable  match. 

HeDoe  there  was  no  quarter  for  the  captain  or  his  suit 
Muian  waa  taken  to  taak  for  having  enoouraged  a  *'malig> 
wt  "—the  old  people  of  New  England  still  fflnployed  that 
term ;  warned  (rf  the  sin  and  danger  she  had  incurred  by 
giving  ear  to  a  straDger,  who  for  aught  she  knew  might 
be  the  most  wicked  of  King's  officers ;  and  lamented  orer  as  a 
ohild  who  would  bring  tbeir  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
ftnre.  Qentle  dispositions  are  easily  wrought  upon  ;  they 
want  the  moral  firmness  that  is  not  to  be  moved.  The 
•DxiouB  parents  had  wrought  upon  themselree  ;  th^  be- 
Umd  what  they  said,  and  they  held  forth  to  BdbrLm— 
koUing  fnth  waa  a  special  gift  of  thdr  pet^de— till  tiia 
{HNir  giri  imagined  she  had  committed  some  seriooa  in* 
fnwtttm  <a  duty,  and  partly  to  quiet  her  mother,  partly  to 
dear  her  own  tender  oonscience,  promised  to  give  up 
from  that  hour  all  thoughts  of  the  captain,  with  whom 
nererthelesB  her  heart  had  gone  away. 

Unfortunately  for  Marian  at  that  parti oalar  time,  her 
Ivotfaer  Mark  was  absent  From  his  boyhood,  Mark  had 
been  the  peacemaker  of  the  family ;  when  his  brothers 
sad  siBters  were  all  at  home,  and  disputes  aToas^  as  they 
will  in  any  bonsehold,  Mr  just  arbitration  reoonoiled  oon- 
.ffieting  wishes,  and  hia  kfaidly  reasoning  explained  away 
oBmiaeB.  Xieas  bounded  in  his  views,  and  more  charitable 
Jb  his  judgment  than  tha  parent  pair,  Bfork  would  have 
jeen  FitzOrmond's  behavior  in  a  clearer  light,  aud  allowed 
for  the  difference  of  early  education  and  social  habits,  but 
before  noon  on  the  day  of  the  captain's  departnre,  he  had 
taken  a  friendly  leave  of  him,  and  set  oat  to  keep  an 
appointment  made  with  an  Indian  chief,  at  the  <q)po8ite 
■end  of  the  island. 

The  remarkable  cliff  known  as  Qay  Head,  which  rises 
jrt  the  eastern  extremify  of  Martha's  Viceyard,  was  then, 
■lit  is  now,  a  oonsE^cQons  object  to  marinns  bearing  oat 
to  tiia  AUantio,  from  tiie  various-eolored  minerals  which 
-tinted  ita  steep  aides  with  hues  like  those  of  tiie  tainbow, 
and  suggested  its  peculiar  name.  On  the  lands  lying  at 
its  foot,  the  smoke  of  wigwams  and  the  blaze  of  connoil- 
lires  could  be  seen  in  those  days  ;  a  tribe  of  Indians  call- 
ing themselves  Caracoes,  but  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  HuroDs,  that  had  split  away  from  their  distant  kindred 
in  some  tfur-off  generatioD,  bad  made  a  settlement  there, 
the  traces  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Oaracoes  were  Uie  only  tribe  of  the  Tin^ard 
Indians  who  had  not  mrae  or  less  received  Ghristianity. 

They  were  separated  fkom  the  other  setUementa  of  red 
-or  white  men,  by  a  barrier  of  dense  and  pathless  woods 
which  then  overgrew  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  none  of 
.even  the  devoted  Msjhews  had  ever  proclaimed  the  Gospel 
among  them,  till  tbe  colonel's  son  Mark  penetrated  into 
their  country  in  the  end  of  the  previous  Summer,  and  with 
some  difficulty  persuaded  the  tribe  and  their  old  chief 
Pocanus  to  grant  him  a  patient  hearing. 

The  lealona  young  man,  having  gained  theht  attention, 
faid  them  many  an  after  visit,  notwithstanding  the  wild 


natnre  of  ttte  country  through  which  he  had  to  paai.  His 
gentle  manners  and  kindly  addreea,  still  more  than  tha 
great  truths  he  preached,  made  Ifork  a  welcome  gneat 
among  the  sava^  peopl&  He  had  seen  hopeful  signs  of 
a  few  toming  from  their  heathen  snperstitiona  to  walk  in 
the  brtter  way,  and  as  he  was  now  an  the  point  of  leaving 
htHoe  for  the  wOlega  when  hit  mmisterial  education  waa 
to  be  completed,  Mark  wished  to  viait  his  Indian  frienda 
once  more,  and,  if  poeaiUe^  oonfiim  thorn  in  tiie  serrioe  of 
tbe  Ohristian's  Ood. 

Moreover,  the  old  chief  had  appointed  a  day  on  which 
to  hear  him  dedare  the  white  man's  &ith  in  a  solemn 
assembly  of  his  braves  around  the  oonnoil-fire,  and  with 
young  Mayhew  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  be  punc- 
tual 

Alone  and  on  fool«  with  hia  tniaty  staff  in  hand  and  his 
gnn  slung  anoss  his  dioiUdas— for  the  puma  and  o&ar 
beasts  might  yet  be  met  with  in  that  inautar  ftxeat— the 
self-destined  missionaiy  traversed  the  wilderness. 

Mark  was  a  good  pedestrian,  and  had  got  over  the 
greater  part  of  his  jonm^,  when  the  last  anltry  hour  of 
the  afternoon  made  him  pause  tat  a  moment'a  seat  under 
the  shade  of  a  bending  tree. 

The  woods  around  him  were  silent  as  if  no  life  was 
there.  Worn  and  weary,  he  could  have  fallen  aaleep  but 
for  suapicions  of  the  fiezee  inhabitants  of  the  wild.  All  at 
once  the  silence  waa  broken  a  sound  like  that  of  hurry- 
ing steps  in  the  neighbmring  thicket,  and  at  an  angle  to 
the  apot  where  he  eat,  the  Agar*  of  an  Indian  woman 
mshed  through  the  tangled  brushwood,  at  a  speed  which 
notbing  but  terror  could  inspire.  The  cause  was  plain  in  an- 
other instant;  somethingoame  crashing  through  theboughs 
and  briers  behind  her,  and  then  Mark  caught  sight  of  the 
glaring  eyes  and  arched  back  of  a  puma.  The  woman  had 
seen  Uie  ferocious  beast  before  it  got  near  enough  to  string 
npon  her,  and  taken  to  what  would  have  been  a  hopeless 
flight  But  as  Mark  perceived  the  rituation,  he  undung 
hia  gnn  with  a  half-spoken  prayer  for  hdp  whenoe  only 
it  could  oome^  and  darting  straight  between  hes  and  the 
pursuer,  took  sure  aim  as  the  puma  came  on,  for  he  had. 
the  ^e  of  a  hunter.  Then  the  report  of  his  riOa  startled 
the  woods,  and  was  followed  by  a  vengeful  roar  as  the 
creature  made  its  last  spring.  Fortanately  the  puma  fell 
short  of  him,  rolled  over  aud  fell  dead  almost  at  his  feet. 

Mark  turned  to  look  for  the  Indian  woman ;  she  had 
reached  a  spot  some  two  hundred  yards  distant,  and  sat 
down  exhausted  on  the  tennk  of  a  fallen  tree.  As  the 
young  man  came  np  she  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  her 
frame  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  usually  dark 
face  was  pale  as  ashes.  But  a  spring  bubbled  up  among  the 
brushwood  hard  by.  Mark  ran  to  it  with  a  wooden  cnp 
which  served  his  own  travding  exigencies,  and  a  drai^ht 
of  the  dear  cool  water  seemed  to  bring  new  life  to  the 
worn-out  girL  A  girt  she  was  in  years,  and  an  Indian, 
too ;  figure,  features  and  complexion  belonged  to  the  red 
race ;  bat  all  were  modified  and  softened  into  that  pecu- 
liar beaufy,  which  so  often  distinguishes  the  Indian  woman 
in  her  early  youth,  and  fodes  so  soon  after. 

"Thank  God  your  life  is  saved  i"  said  Mark,  in  the  lan- 
guage cd  her  peofde,  which,  as  well  as  other  Indian 
tongues,  he  had  studied  for  missionary  purposes. 

**  You  saved  me ;  how  can  I  thank  yon  mongh  T*  said 
the  girl 

*'  It  was  God  who  gave  me  power  and  skill  to  shoot  the 
ravenous  beast :  the  God  whom  the  white  man  worships, 
who  gives  all  men  all  things.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  Him 
to  the  Oaraoo  people ;  are  they  your  tribe  ?"  said  Mark. 

"They  are ;  I  am  the  daughter  of  Pocanus,  their  great 
chief,  his  only  daughter.   My  name  is  Orisa ;  I  ventured 
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into  the  fonst  to  aeatoh  for  a  tame  aqnixrel  I  had  lost,  and 
never  thought  the  puma  would  oome  bo  near  oar  oamp. 
for  it  is  not  an  hour  distant  Oh,  good  vhite  man,  if  70a 
had  not  been  there  the  beast  wonld  have  eaten  me,  bat 
70a  shot  it  like  a  brara  father  vill  let  no  man  take 
the  skin,  that  jojx  jubj  bare  it  to  hang  up  in  Tonr  lodge, 
and  sit  on  at  the  feasts  of  yoor  people ;"  and  she  rose  all 
bright  and  beaming  with  the  triumphant  glee  of  a  child. 

*' We  shall  leave  it  hers  for  the  present,"  said  Hark,  as 
he  reloaded  his  rifle ;  "  where  one  puma  has  been,  another 
nia7  be ;  I  will  help  70a  to  walk  qniokl7  ont  of  the  forest ;" 
and  he  spoke  to  her  with  the  considerate  kindness  of  a 
father. 

lithe,  aotiTe,  and  now  herself  again,  the  Indian's 
daughter  proved  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  progTOsa,  and 
Mark,  ever  faithful  to  his 
grand  idea,  took  oooasion 
from  her  own  hairbreadth 
escape,  to  impress  on  the 
7onng  gill's  mind  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Him  b7 
whom  she  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  verj  jaws  of 
death.  Orisa  listened  and 
seemed  to  understand,  but 
made  neither  inquiry  nor 
objection,  and  in  leas  than 
an  hour  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Indian  settlement 


OHAPTXB  IT. 

A  BAND  of  braves  in  full 
dress  with  war-paint,  and 
heads  scaroel7  to  be  seen  for 
feathers,  mshed  out  to  meet 
the  expected  visitor,  and 
weloome  him  with  fitting 
ceremonies.  They  began 
vrith  a  brandishing  of  wea- 
pons, as  if  it  were  iatended 
to  slay  him  on  the  spot,  and 
ended  with  a  presentation  of 
roasted  com  and  buffalo 
meat,  b7  the  eldest  of  the 
chiefs  two  vrives.  That  part 
of  the  performanoe  was  ac- 
ceptable, for  Mark  was  tired 
and  hungry ;  but  the  coun- 
cil fire  was  lighted  in  its  ao- 
onstomed  place,  the  bravee 
were  gathering  round  it,  for  the  sun  was  going  down,  and 
young  Mayhew  made  haste  to  fulfill  his  mission.  When 
the  band  of  welcomers  first  came  in  sight,  Orisa  had  slipped 
from  his  arm  and  disappeared  he  knew  not  where ;  but 
her  father,  a  stately  old  warrior,  seated  in  the  place  of 
honor  on  his  bison's  hide,  said  to  him,  as  he  entered  the 
oirde,  "Son  of  Mehoos^"  the  Indian  form  of  Majhew, 
"  Pooanns  thanks  yon  for  saving  his  daughter's  life.  Orisa 
wanders  because  she  is  young  ^nd  idle,  having  as  yet  no 
husband  for  whom  to  cook  Tenison  and  make  corn-bread  ; 
but  the  chief  to  whom  she  is  promised,  a  mighty  warrior 
of  the  Ohippeways,  comes  iiere  next  mooD,  and  the  wed- 
ding-feast shall  be  spread." 

The  old  chief  deigned  no  further  remark  on  the  subject ; 
it  is  an  Indian's  way  to  speak  little  of  that  which  interests 
him  much,  but  he  told  Mark  the  Oaraooes  were  ready  to 


hear  what  he  had  to  tell  them  about  his  gods.  The  bmve* 
sat  round  the  fire  in  solemn  silence,  the  squaws  and  leas 
important  members  ot  the  tribe  formed  a  la^  einde 
aronnd  them,  and  the  young  man  proceeded  to  state  in 
I^sin  and  simple  langoage  the  fundamental  dootrine  of 
Christianity.  They  listened  with  fixed  attention,  as  In- 
dians axe  apt  to  do,  whether  impressed  or  not  Mark  had 
oome  there  by  appointment^  but  the  time  was  not  pzopi- 
tions ;  the  whole  tribe  were  engroased  by  the  approaofaing 
marriage  of  thor  chiefs  daughter,  an  event  of  mora  im< 
portanoe  to  them  than  a  ro7al  marriage  is  to  a  European 
nation,  and  by  the  news  from  the  mainland  of  war  be- 
tween Franoe  and  England,  in  which  the  Indian  tribe* 
were  sure  to  take  different  sides. 

The  cares  and  oonoema  ot 
this  world  will  shnt  oat  the 
thoughts  of  another  from 
men  of  any  raoe,  and  Pooa 
nus  had  the  ancient  art  ot 
putting  off  the  oonsideration 
of  religion  tiU  a  more  oon- 
venient  sesson.  "Son  of 
Mehooee,"he  said,  "time  is 
needful  for  the  right  undec^ 
standing  of  the  things  wher^ 
of  you  speak.  My  bravea 
and  I  have  many  matters  to 
think  of  now  when  our  irtiite 
fathers  are  going  on  the  war- 
path.  Tint  us  in  another 
Summer,  when  yon  return 
from  the  schooL  Confer 
with  the  Pftwaws,  who  have 
not  attended  this  oooncil, 
because  it  is  their  time  to 
remain  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  conversing  with  the 
spirit  whom  our  people  feat 
We  shall  then  be  able  to- 
learn  if  your  faith  is  traer 
than  theirs.'* 

This  was  a  oourteous  die* 
misBBl,  and  though  grier- 
oosly  disappointed,  VaA 
knew  the  red  men  too  well 
to  iusbt  further  on  the  snl>- 
jeot  nearest  his  heart,  but 
was  glad  to  aooept  the  chiefs 
hoepitable  o&ae  of  lodging 
for  that  night  in  his  wigwam, 
as  darkness  had  by  this  tuns 
fallen,  and  the  whole  tribe 
were  retiring  to  rest  The  barking  of  dogs  and  the  blow- 
ing of  buffalo-homB  roused  him  at  an  eariy  hour  naxt 
morning;  the  braves  were  setting  forth  on  a  deer-hon^ 
with  their  gallant  old  chief  at  their  head,  and  all  tbe 
boys  of  the  village  in  their  train. 

Mark  was  earnestly  invited  to  join  the  sport*  but  he  had 
no  mind  to  it,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  oonvene  with  one 
or  two  of  the  tribe,  whom  he  had  almost  persuaded  te 
become  Christians,  the  young  man  turned  homewaid 
through  the  forest  His  spirits  were  not  what  the7  had 
been  on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day ;  a  dsmp  hid 
fallen  on  his  hopes  of  the  Oaraooes.  He  thought  ortf 
the  whole  subject  with  doubts  and  fears  conosming  hi* 
own  fitness  for  the  vocation  which  he  had  ohoean  the 
most  capable  men  will  have  saoh  doubts  at  times ;  sai 
at  length,  in  hope  of  finding  some  word  of  enooorsge* 


'son  07  KXHoosi,  rooimrs  thanks  too  roa  bavimo  his 
DAUGHnR's  urs." 
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mflot  or  coTiDBel,  sat  down  on  a  gruKj  bonk  and  took 
ont  bis  pocket  Bibla 

Modem  men  might  have  called  it  8npentition«  bat  it  vaa 
earnesfc  and  enthusiastic  faith  that  made  it  appear  to  Mark 
like  a  call  from  Frondenoe,  when  his  ^e  fell  on  that  text 
in  the  aooonnt  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  "Speak 
into  the  children  of  Israel,  that  Uiey  go  forward."  *'I 
win  go  forward,  Ixjrd,  ia  Thy  strength,  and  donbt  no 
more,**  he  said,  alond.  His  vcioe  sonnded  strange  in  the 
sileaoe  of  the  forest,  but  there  was  a  rostling  among  the 
bnahes  hy  hia  kAo.  Mark  looked  that  waj,  and  there,  in 
a  oronohing  position,  as  if  to  insnre  oonoealment  from  anj 
eye  bnt  his,  was  the  ohiers  daughter,  QriaiL 

"  What  did  the  B(m  of  Mehooee  want,  that  my  people 
would  not  do  for  him  V  she  said,  softly. 

"I  wanted  them  to  become  Christians,"  said  the  aston- 
ished Hark. 

"I  would  become  a  Ohristian ;  I  wonld  learn  to  read 
and  sew,  and  do  eTerjthIng  that  white  women  do." 
And  ahe  spoke  still  lower.  "  Has  the  son  of  Mehoose  no 
•qnaw  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mark,  **it  is  not  yet  time  for  me  to  marry 
and  settle  ;  I 
must  go  to 
college  first 
and  learn  to 
be  a  Chris- 
tian jninis- 
ler." 

"Love  is 
better  than 
learning,  and 
home  is  bet- 
ter  than 
schoola.  The 
happiest 
honr  in  all 
the  day  is 
when  the 
sqnaw  looks 
out,  and  the 
brave  comes 
home,  and 
the  children 
play  in  the 
light  of  the 
setting  snn." 

"Ton  will  soon  have  a  brave  of  yoor  own  to  look  for ; 
the  Chippeway  chief  is  coming,"  asid  Mark. 

"I  will  not  be  hia  wife^"  said  Orisa,  in  a  tone  of  deter* 
Biination  that  one  wonld  not  have  expected  from  her  gen- 
tle character,  and  the  usually  submissive  habits  of  the 
Indian  women.  "  I  will  not  be  any  red  man's  wife.  Red 
men  are  hard  and  cold ;  they  wont  women  to  hoe  com 
and  prepare  their  meals,  and  then  stand  aside  while  they 
smoke  by  the  oonncil  fire,  or  feast  among  their  friends.  I 
have  heard  that  the  white  man  and  his  wife  sit  together 
at  feast  and  flresidek  and  go  together  to  places  of  sport  or 
biisinee&   Ah.  that  is  the  pleasant  life." 

Mark  had  more  sound  sense  than  to  expect  the  proprie- 
ties <rf  oiviUzed  life  from  the  untutored  daughter  of  a  sav- 
•ee.  but  Oriaa  had  given  him  a  sad  snrprisa  Her  undis* 
Soised  partiality  would  have  flattered  the  vanity,  ot  stirred 
the  baseness,  of  a  man  less  wise  and  worUiy,  but  to 
bim  it  was  a  cause  of  ainoere  regret  iDdependent  of 
tnery  other  oonsideration,  his  mind  was  so  occupied  by 
^  great  object,  that  it  had  no  room  for  those  domestic 
■^wtions  in  which  lay  all  the  promise  life  had  for  her ; 
sympatbetio  nature  understood  and  justified  Oiisa's 


disaatisfaotiott  with  the  lot  of  the  Indian  squaw,  but  ha 
tried  to  reconcile  the  girl  to  the  prospect  that  lay  before 
her.  "  My  sister,  people  of  the  aame  race  and  customs 
suit  beat  to  marry  and  dwell  together.  The  white  man's 
ways  are  strange  to  the  Indian,  and  the  Indian's  ways  are 
strange  to  the  white  man.  Conditions  of  life  that  are  but 
half  known  to  us  are  like  distant  hills,  which,  when  the 
sun  shines  on  them,  seem  fair  and  pleasant,  but  are  found 
to  be  rough  and  rod^  when  the  traveler  ocones  near. 
Wed  the  husband  your  father  haa  chosen  far  yon,  be  a 
good  daughter  and  a  good  wife ;  remember  what  I  told 
yon  concerning  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth."  Here 
the  whiz  of  an  arrow  passing  him  at  a  short  distance 
startled  the  yonng  man ;  he  looked  around,  but  could  see 
nobody ;  it  must  have  been  a  random  shot  by  some  hunter 
in  the  forest 

Mark  was  yet  on  the  borders  of  the  Caraco  country,  and 
bad  no  enemies  to  fear ;  but  when  he  tamed  to  Oriaa,  aha 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  Indians  have  a  wonderful  facility 
far  getting  oat  of  eight  Thinking  it  better  they  should 
not  meet  again,  almost  wishing  they  had  never  met,  Mark, 
without  farther  delay,  rose  and  took  his  homeward  way. 

The  declin- 


■  OLD  BIIOOOHXB  BLISSBD  TOUHO  XATHBV,  AND  THIT  TXXTMD  Dt  LOTtKO  aUUMUB. 


ug  sun  was 
ahining  with 
mellowed 
brightneeaon 
the  low  roofs 
and  s  n  r- 
r  onndin  g 
farma  of  Be- 
ser vation 
Town  when 
Mark,  having 
walked  along 
way  to  visk 
afriend  there, 
emerged  from 
the  forest  on 
the  undulat- 
ing plain 
where  it 
stood.  The 
place  was  lit- 
tle better 
than  a  ham- 
let, but,  as  itt 

name  implied,  the  metropolis  of  a  district  which  the 
good  Governor  Mayhew  and  his  deeoendanta  had  se- 
cured to  the  natives  of  the  soil  A  slender  remnant 
of  the  red  man's  patriraony,  but  solBoient  for  the 
population ;  the  ooppeiHxilored  faoes  and  their  ainewy 
figures,  that  looked  out  from  the  honsae,  or  labored  in  the 
fields,  all  belonged  to  the  native  imoe ;  bat  these  Indiana 
were  civilized  and  Christian  men,  aa  their  fathoi  had  been 
for  more  than  two  generations,  cultivating  their  farms, 
bringing  np  their  families,  and  having  a  meeting-house  and 
minister  of  their  own.  Like  many  another  Indian  village, 
the  place  of  Beservation  Town  knowa  it  no  more — in  every 
direction  the  red  race  seem  to  melt  away  before  the  in- 
crease  of  the  white  popqlatioa ;  but  at  the  time  of  our 
story  it  was  a  flouriahing  place  of  the  kind.  oonsiBting  of 
one  irregular  street  of  small  bnt  comfortable  dwellings, 
mostly  constructed  of  logs,  and  at  the  top  a  tlmber*buUt 
meeting-house,  with  the  minister's  house  hard  by. 

It  was  a  rustic  dwelling,  plain  and  low,  and  standing  in 
the  midst  of  garden-ground,  which  was  cuItivBted  rather 
for  use  than  ornament^  except  where  a  dump  of  roee- 
bushea  grew  round  the  root  of  a  chestnut-tree,  that  ben' 
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in  hovrery  fashion  over  a  bench  made  of  iroTen  osiers. 
There  sat  a  solitary  man*  of  the  native  race ;  tbongh  ap- 
proaohisg  fonfsoore,  the  snow  of  life's  Winter  had  onlj 
sprinkled  his  black  hair  that  hung  long  and  straight  upon 
his  shonlders.  His  erect  figure  and  dignified  bearing 
might  have  belonged  to  an  Indian  sadiem  in  the  fwest- 
time^  vhen  the  nd  man  roamed  and  hunted  over  the 
Western  Ckmtiaent  ilrom  sea  to  aea,  and  aav  no  pa)e-£aoea ; 
but  the  fiwoe  and  fearless  pride  of  the  savage  had  in  his 
ooimtenanoe  g^ven  jdaoe  to  a  look  of  seriooa  and  elevated 
ihooght  Ba  was  the  pastor  of  Beservation  Town,  known 
to  his  English-speaking  parishioners  as  Minister  Johnston, 
and  to  the  few  who  yet  used  the  Indian  tongne  as  the 
Teacher  Hiaooomes. 

"Welcome,  mj  friend,"  he  said,  rising  and  extending 
both  hands  as  "tlaA  opened  the  garden-gate.  "I  take  it 
aa  a  great  kindness  that  70D  ghonld  oome  to  see  me  before 
Betting  ont  hx  the  e<^ege^  for  it  maj  be  long  tlU  yoa 
oome  book,  and  then  old  Minister  Johnston  may  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers." 

*'No,  no,  minister,"  nid  "iSxA,  "I  hope  to  see  70a 
again  many  a  time." 

"If  it  be  oar  Master's  will,  my  son  ;  but  the  Itmgest  day 
will  close  when  it  grows  later,  and  mine  has  been  a  long 
day  indeed ;  it  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  your  good 
nnde  Experience  ordained  me  a  minister  of  the  Goapel 
among  my  people,  Ohildren  whom  I  have  baptized  are 
fathers  of  families  now,  yonths  whom  I  have  made  bride- 
grooma  are  gray-heeded  grandEathoa  a  loag  dajt'*  said 
the  minister,  "bat  tiirongh  all  it%  length  goodoeis  aod 
muoy  have  followed  m&  I  have  been  Uesttn  my  ministry, 
and  blest  in  my  family ;  though  brothers  and  sisters,  wife 
and  children,  have  left  me  here  alone,  I  have  given  thanks 
over  their  graves,  for  I  know  I  shall  meet  them  in  our 
Father's  house  above.  But  Uiere  is  one  yet  anumg  the 
living  for  whom  I  cannot  give  thanks,  and  that  is  the  only 
drop  of  bitterness  remaining  in  my  cup  now. 

"Hy  nephew  Wioomie,  the  only  son  of  my  youngest 
abtei;  and  the  last  kinsman  1  have  on  earth,  will  not 
aoc^  the  fidth  of  the  Gospel  Thc^  say  he  ia  ooming  to 
tide  idand  to  stir  up  our  Indians  iq  Qia  VnaeiL  interest, 
for  he  uid  all  tiie  Ohippeway  tribes  nave  takm  part  with 
France,  which  seems  strange  to  me,  for  they  were  well  in- 
dined  to  the  English  when  Wioomie's  father  songht  my 
rister  in  marriage,  and  feigned  to  become  a  Ohristian  for 
her  sakCb  For  soma  time,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  jonmey 
with  her  to  the  better  kingdom,  and  I  know  she  had  good 
hopes  for  her  son  also ;  but  being  called  to  her  rest  while 
Wicomie  was  yet  a  boy,  the  thorns  grew  np  and  choked 
the  good  seed  in  his  hurt  French  traden  got  into  the 
Ohippeway  ooontiy,  and  with  their  eraft  and  their  Tanitiea 
80  eotioed  and  flattered  the  father  and  his  son,  that  they 
both  fdl  away  to  their  false  gods  again ;  yet  I  think  the 
boy  might  have  learned  to  read  the  Bible,  for  his  mother 
tanght  him  to  speak  and  read  English,  which  she  and  all 
onr  family  could  do  as  wall  as  myselt 

"  Wioomie  will  not  oome  to  visit  me ;  he  despises  his 
uncle  for  bong  a  Ohristian,  after  the  foolish  fashion  of 
benighted  men  in  all  ages ;  bat  I  hear  tiiat  part  of  his 
orrand  to  this  island  is  to  marry  the  chief  of  the  Oaxacoes' 
daughter,  which  might  be  made  a  blessing  to  them  both, 
seeing  yon  have  oarried  the  glad  tidings  to  that  only 
beaUien  tribe  in  the  Vineyard.  Have  yon  mndt  hope  of 
them,  my  son  7" 

Mark's  reply  was  interrupted  by  a  blast  of  the  postman's 
horn,  and  a  letter  was  delivered  to  the  minister  of  Beserva- 
tion Town. 

"It  is  the  handwriting  ctf  your  b<moied  father  the 
oolonel,"  said  Biaooomei,  as  he  broke  the  seel  and  read. 


knowing  that  the  Uayhewa  had  no  noiete  from  etdt 

other. 

"  Ut  tsbt  good  Fbibkd  :— Hoping  that  yon  are  well  in  besHfa, 
and  proeperoos  In  ali  thinfjs  temporal  and  eplritoal,  I  writs  these 
few  lines  to  let  yon  knov  that  Nathaniel  Norton,  my  ooosln  thrlee 
removed,  having  reached  New  York,  In  his  voyage  home  from 
the  West  Indies,  has  written  to  advise  me  that  the  larfte  property 
called  Briar  Woods,  and  sltoated  In  the  west  of  that  State,  wUeh 
was  piuohased  from  Lord  Stirilag  by  a  maternal  anoestor  Ot  mhu, 
about  the  time  that  Governor  iC^rhew,  of  worshipful  memory, 
planted  the  oolony  o(  ][artha*a  Vineyard,  has  been  demised  to 
me  anooDditlonally  its  late  possessor.  Wherefore  he  Judgts  It 
noedfal  that  I  should  appear  without  delay  and  prove  my  right, 
to  prevent  the  Intmslonot  oolawfololaimanto;  and becaiua  then 
Is  a  packet  to  satll  from  this  faartwr  on  Wednesday  next,  wliieh  la 
bat  the  third  day  from  the  present,  whereas  there  will  be  none 
tor  three  weeks  to  oome,  if  any  then,  for  oar  shipping  is  mndi 
fallen  away  through  the  Intermptioa  of  trade  and  mmors  of  mr, 
I  parpose  to  take  my  passage  therein,  hoping  to  reach  Boston  la 
safety,  from  whenee  I  can  take  ship  for  New  York.  Mj  son  Maik 
had  expressed  an  Intention  of  rlaiting  you  on  his  way  home  iron 
the  Caraoo  country;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  advertise  him  << 
this  matter,  and  also  of  mj  wish  thst  lie  shonld  repair  to  Edgar 
Town  with  all  convenient  speed,  In  order  to  aooompany  me  In  the 
said  paoket,  and  thns  be  in  .time  for  the  opening  session  nl  tt» 
ooliege? 

"  I  know  tliat  your  friendship  will  require  no  apology  mj 
thus  troubling  yoa ;  the  case  will  plead  my  excuse,  Hrs.  M«y- 
hew  and  my  daughter  Harlan  offer  their  beet  wishes  for  your 
welfare,  uid  sincerely  uniting  in  the  same,  I  remain  your  triead, 

"  KABKnu,  X&mw." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  inheritance  for  your  father,  and  ao 
doabt  his  ohildren  after  him,"  said  the  minister;  "hat 
haste  is  needfuL  I  fear,  my  son,  yoo  can  only  stay  si  my 
house  for  the  night,  and  set  forward  early  in  the  morning.  ** 

"Nay,  minister,  loath  as  I  am  to  part  from  you,  bt  me 
go  after  supper,  when  the  moon  rises ;  I  will  reach  Edgir 
Town  early  in  the  morning,  and  thus  gain  time  before  the 
paoket  sails  to  ocnreet  the  last  pages  of  the  report  omean- 
ing  car  Indian  oongregation^  whioh  my  Undle  ExperieDoe 
prepaiod  for  the  high  ooinmiseionerB,  and  oommitted  to 
my  charge  when  he  sailed  fbr  London  last  Spring." 

The  work  thus  alluded  to  attracted  much  attentiaat 
especially  among  people  interested  in  miadonary  a&iia 
It  was  long  an  anthori^  retarding  the  coDversion  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  partionlarly  those  of  the  Vineyard,  and  wis 
the  snbjeot  of  conversation  at  the  quiet  supper>tabla 
Soon  after,  when  the  moon  was  climbing  the  nearest  hill- 
top, there  stood  in  fnmt  of  the  minister's  house  two  men 
differing  in  raoe  and  yeeri,  bnt  one  in  Isith  and  ehsrii;^ ; 
old  Hiaoocmies  Messed  yonng  Sfoyhew,  and  tteypsiiad 
in  loving  kindiiess,  as  max^  a  Uayhew  and  bidiu  did 
before  than. 

[lb  be  flOHlimMd  in  o«r  ntxt  mmb«>.] 


Tms  is  what  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Strachan,  of  the  Society  toe 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  has  to  say  respecting  wbtt 
he  saw,  in  a  tour  in  Japan,  in  the  foreign  oonoessioa  d 
Tokio:  "Here^  more  markedly  than  even  at  Osaka,  the 
glory  and  shame  of  a  divided  Ohristianify— the  leal  and 
the  aohism  of  the  Ohnroh — stand  ont  conspionotis  before 
the  Japsnese.  In  close  proximity  are  Gie  houses  (rf  mi>- 
sionaries  representing  twelve  different  sooieties.  Seiai 
belong  to  the  United  States  <me  to  Oanada,  three  to 
land,  and  one  to  Scotland,  Bendea  these,  are  the  misBOBi 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  chardies.  An  intelligent  nsfitt 
mast  look  with  bewildered  astonishment  at  the  divntt 
obarch  organizations,  at  the  doctrinal  differences,  at  tba 
various  w^ja  in  which  divine  worship  is  conducted,  u>^ 
may  well  exclaim :  Can  all  these  belong  to  that  QaaA 
whioh  boasts  one  Lord,  one  faiUi,  OUA^mftaam  f* 
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THOtT  only  Ood,  the  Tbreo  In  One^ 
Eternal  is  Th;  ahtnlng  throne; 
The  son  on  na  fottwatB  to  shlae— 
Oh,  oheer  <nu  mvIb  wUh  Uf^  dlrlnsl 

At  mom  to  Thee  m  offered  praise, 
And  now  oar  evening  eoog  we  raise; 
For  all  Tbygraoe  woold  honor  Thee, 
Now,  (Mkwud,  tiuon^  etamltjf • 

Oar  nUher,  praiae  to  Thee  we  give; 
TlKm  Bon  of  Ood,  our  pratse  reeelve; 
Thoa  H(dy  Ghoat,  we  graoe  Implore 
To  praise  oar  God  for  evennmel 


WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

VL — Est  EBB. 

Babtloh  waa  taken  hj  Oyms  in  the  year  638  before 
Chnst,  and  tbe  first  band  of  Pilgrim  Fatbers  allowed  to 
letom  to  Jenuatom  tbe  year  after.  A  great  mai^  Jews* 
bowerMV  obese  to  remain  in  Uu  East->>indeed,  tbe  great 
iBag(»it7  of  tiie  natton— «nd  retamad  tbe  purify  of  their 
donenti  and  tbelr  exiatenoe  at  a  separate  oommonitj  so 
pttfeotly,  that  even  in  Palestine-  it  was  said  in  after  timee 
that  the  Jew  of  Babylon  was  to  his  fellow  Israelites  of  the 
BxAj  Land  as  the  finest  wheat  to  inferior.  The  change  to 
tbe  East  had  been  from  a  oomparstiTely  barren  oonntry  to 
one  4^  tbe  zioheBt  in  tiie  world ;  and  as  tbe  Jew  at  no  time 
ened  mnoh  tor  politioal  liberty  so  l<nig  as  he  was  per* 
nitlsd  the  exerdaa  of  his  faith,  tbe  despotism  of 
plsased  him,  in  qniet  times;  better  than  independenoa  in 
Pdestine  cnold  haTe  done,  1^  its  offering  worldly  adran- 
tiges  and  leaving  bis  religious  peoidiarities  nndistazbed. 

Gyms  died  in  tbe  year  b.0.  629,  and  was  snoceeded  by 
his  son  Oambyses,  a  furions  ioonoolaBt^  before  whom  tbe 
idtds  everywhere  fell,  and  even  the  colossal  stataes  of 
Egypt  were  overthrown  and  shattered.  But  a  five  years* 
reign  saw  bis  career  suddenly  ended  by  an  accidental 
wonnd  from  his  own  sword.  An  impostor  next  seonred 
tbe  throne  for  eight  monttts,  bnt  having  been  detected  and 
put  to  death,  Barios  ascended  i^  and  held  tbe  power  to 
hia  death,  thirty-six  Teara  later.  Under  bim  tbe  Putian 
IConardix  extended  from  the  Gredan  Archipelago  on  the 
wea^  to  tiie  Indos  on  the  east,  and  inolnded  in  its  vast 
sweep  Libya  and  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Annoiia,  Media,  and  tbe  vast  regions  between  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Himalaya  range,  and  tbe  Oaspian  Sea— an 
empire  ranging  from  east  to  weet  through  fifty-five  degreee, 
and  nearly  twenty  from  north  to  soath.  The  reign  of 
Darios  is  famoos  for  tbe  oonqnest  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
Um  «aat  ooast  of  tbe  Oreoian  Archipelago,  which  led,  in 
the  next  leign,  to  the  invaaion  of  Europe,  and  tbe  glories 
of  Marathon  and  Thermopylse. 

In  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  B.a  486,  Darins  died,  in 
the  midst  of  preparations  for  war  against  Qreeoe,  and  was 
Booeeeded  by  bis  son  Xerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Bible, 
said  to  have  been  the  tallest  and  handsomest  man  in  the 
net  empire,  bnt  weak,  oaprioions,  cruel  and  oowardly  in 
charaoter. 

The  Jews  had  already,  in  bis  reign,  spread  tbemselTes 
east  and  weat  from  Babylon,  through  all  the  hundred-and- 
iwanfy  provineea  nnder  his  mle,  and,  ae  has  been  the  ease 
in  all  ages,  had  found  meansof  gaining  inflaenoe  and  high 
position  in  not  a  few  cases.  Nearly  seven  hundred  years 
after,  Benjamin  of  Tndela  found  vast  commaoities  of  bis 
natioa  eettied  in  every  part  of  Ancient  Persia,  Media  and 
ICeaopotamia,  and  we  can  easily  fanc^  that  th^  were  erra 
Inger  in  fiw  pzoapocoos  timea  of  their  wvly  settlement 
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Tbs  oapUal  of  the  em^in  <d  Xerxes  was  Shnahan,  or 
Susan—"  The  Idly  "—on  the  banka  of  the  Enlseas  or  THai, 
which  &Ils  into  the  Persian  Gull  Its  ruins,  after  more 
than  two  tboosand  years,  cover  a  space  of  abont  three 
miles,  including  four  apamous  artifloifll.  platforms  above  a 
hundred  feet  high,  marking  tbe  aite^pl  .^noe  . famous  raised 
gardens  and  magnificent  palaces,  on^.c^  which— doubtless 
that  which  is  mentioned  in  Esther — wag  approached  by  a 
gigantic  colonnade  with  a  frontage  of  343  feet  and  a  depth 
of  244.  In  the  twen^  years  of  tbe  reign  of  Xerxe^  there 
mie^t  be  nunon  of  the  defeat  at  Marathon,  five  yean 
before  bis  aooesaion,  or  of  the  homiliating  fight  at  Salamis, 
five  years  after  it ;  but  these  troubles  on  the  far-away 
borders  of  so  vast  a  dominion  would  affect  Shusban  as  little 
aa  the  news  of  a  repulse  in  Bhootan  or  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  would  London. 

Xerxes  had  not  yet  started  tot  his  inglorious  campaign 
in  Qreeoe,  bnt  was  in  the  fnU  tide  ot  preparation.  Troops 
had  been  gathered  from  every  provinoe  of  bis  empire  and 
it  seemed  as  if  a  host  greater  than  any  drawn  together  in 
all  hisUny,  before  oc  ainoe^  must  bring  him  an  easy  victory. 
Before  be  set  oiB^  he  would  signalize  his  departore  by 
grand  festivitiea.  For  six  months,  therefore,  the  great 
palace  at  Shnahan  waa  tbe  scene  of  constant  banqueting, 
as  Satraps  and  Pashas  from  every  part  arrived  with  their 
troops,  or  attended  for  farther  instniotiona.  Sitting  high 
on  his  throne,  in  a  hall  blazing  with  gold,  Xerzee  "  shewed 
the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom  and  the  honor  of  his 
excellent  majesty,"  as  "king  of  kings." 

The  long  reign  of  festivities  to  the  princes  and  high 
dignitaries  having  at  last  dosed,  another,  of  seven  days* 
length,  wss  given  to  ttie  ol^ef  men  of  Shnahan,  in  the 
rc^al  gardensL  Rich  Babylonian  tapestries  of  white  and 
bln^  the  royal  colors,  and  of  endlessly  varied  patterns,  were 
festooned  from  marble  pillar  to  marble  pillar  of  grand 
colonnades — the  very  rings  that  fastened  them  all  of  silver. 
The  dining  conches  at  the  tables  were  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  stood  on  pavements  of  malachite,  and  ivory,  and 
motbeiH>f-pearl,  and  tortoise-shell ;  and  the  guests  drank 
royal  wine  out  of  vessela  of  gold  of  difforent  shapes  and 

The  spirits  and  pride  of  Xerxea  were  at  their  height, 
and  express  commands  were  given  that  all  might  drink  at 
their  will,  it  may  be  for  the  great  King's  Buocess  in  bis 

approaching  campaign. 

Persian  queens  commonly  dined  with  their  husbands, 
bnt  at  a  time  like  this,  Tashti— <'  The  paradise  beauty  "— 
the  Sultana  had  a  separate  feast  for  her  own  sex,  that  they 
too  might  be  dazzled  by  tbe  royal  splendor.  On  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  rejoicings,  when  the  wine  bad  risen  to  tbe 
head  of  Xerxes,  the  fancy  took  him  to  show  off  his  Queen, 
nnvailed,  to  tbe  drunken  revelers  at  his  table,  to  his  own 
loss  of  respect,  and  to  tbe  open  alight  of  tbe  queenly 
modesty  and  rank,  for  it  was  thought  unbeonning  for  a 
Qneen  to  appear  in  Persia,  nnvailed,  before  men.  Haughty 
in  her  pride  of  beauty,  she  fancied  Xerxes  could  not  be 
angry  with  her,  or  not  seriously,  and  when  the  ennncha 
sent  by  bim  oame  to  ask  her  to  appear,  she  would  not  do 
sa  Her  husband  migbt  well  have  been  pleased  at  tbe 
delicacy  which  shrank  from  unwomanly  exposure,  but  the 
wine  was  in  his  brain,  and  in  his  rage  he  demeed  her  in- 
stant divorce. 

Fomr  yean  passed,  during  which  be  had  been  to  Europe 
and  had  returned  defeated  to  Shuduo,  and  there,  in  the 
weariness  of  bis  sploidor,  be  began  to  think  of  Yashti, 
and  the  pleasure  she  bad  hem  to  [him.  He  had  a  harem 
large  enough  even  for  a  Persian  King,  but  there  was  no 
one  of  all  its  inmates  like  the  lost  *'  Paradise  beauty,"  and 
be  fancied  he  sboold  like  just  aaoh  a  one  in  Iwr  j^aoe. 
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Commands  were,  thorefore,  sent  forth  to  all  the  provinoea, 
in  trae  despotic  style,  that  the  fairest  girls  anywhere 
known  ahoold  be  sent  to  Shoahan  for  the  King's  inspec- 
tion. 

Among  others  who  read  the  decree  to  this  effect  was 
Hordeoai,  a  Benjamite  Jew  of  Shnaban,  who  had  a  nieoe — 
Hadaseah,  "The  myrtle" — fair  enongh,  he  thonghti  to 
win  the  bvor  of  a  King.   He  fonnd  means,  therefore,  to 


Meanwhile  Mmdecai  fonnd  means  to  beef  supreme  oh 
to  the  King,  by  revealing  a  oonBpiracy  against  his  Ufe, 
which  Esthtf  dnly  made  known  to  him,  though  Hotdeni 
still  remained  in  the  baokgronnd,  and  his  relationship  to 
the  Snltaoa  was  unsuspected. 

Among  the  attendants  at  Conrt  during  theae  yean,  bj  k 
strange  chance,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Emirs  of  Amaiek, 
the  sworn  hereditary  enemies  of  IsraeL    He  had  eaonpti 


faring  her  to  the  head  euuach,  in  charge  of  the  harem,  and 
she  commended  herself  so  much  to  him  that  he  made  her 
at  onoe  bit  special  care.  TwcIto  months  had  to  pass  be- 
fore she  oonld  be  taken  to  the  King ;  months  passed  in 
wearily  perfecting  her  ohanns,  and  then  she  was  introduced 
to  Xerxes,  doubtless  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
ennuoh,  and  won  all  the  favm  Taahti  bad  loet  She  was 
no  longer  to  be  known  by  her  former  name,  but  was  to  be 
Esther^"  The  star  "—and  was  to  take  the  place  of  Yashti 
as  the  Snltana. 


from  the  slaughter  of  his  race  by  Jewish  bands,  and  had 
sought  refuge  at  the  palace  of  Uie  great  King,  a  ooobob 
centre  to  which  noble  exiles  were  wont  to  flee  in  tin*  o' 
trouble.  Haman— "The  great  one"— fonnd  favor  vitb 
the  King  as  he  told  his  romantic  story,  and  gradually 
his  way  to  the  first  place  of  honor  at  Oouri  So  high  dii 
he  rise,  indeed,  tiiat  a  special  command  was  ined  tiist  >D 
the  King's  servants  should  prostrate  tiiemselTesbelonhiB 
as  he  passed,  in  Eastern  reverenco. 
One  head,  however,  was  noticed  never  to  bow.  B 
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ot  no  Tue  tlut  Hunan's  attendant!  atroTO  to  fon»  the  gen- 
eral homage  in  this  parturalar  oaae  ;  and  no  wonder.  It 
wma  the  Jev  Mordeoai  who  xefnsed  it,  for  why  ahonld  a 
Jew  bow  to  an  aconiaed  Amalekifce  7  Ere  long  Kunan 
MmeeU  heurd  of  it,  and  heard  also  that  Mordeoai  was  of 
tlis  natim  his  eoni  hated— 'the  nation  that  had  all  bnt  ex- 
tirpsted  his  raoa.  Booming  to  strike  so  mean  an  enemy 
mnf^j.  Ham  an  determined  to  [try  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  nsft  his  influenoe  to  destn^  the  whole  abhorred  people 
ftt  m  Uow. 

ATttiling  himself  of  an  andienoe  with  Xenes,  he  repre- 


tdling  him  that  it  was  his  anthorify  to  do  as  he  pkaaed 
with  snoh  a  raoa 

Letters  were  instantly  drawn  np,  and  after  being  doly 
stamped  with  the  royal  seal,  were  sent  off  to  eTery  prov- 
inoe  of  the  Empire,  oommanding  a  nniTereal  massaore  of 
sll  Jews,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  on  a  given  day  ;  their 
property  to  be  the  spoil  of  their  mnrderers.  In  Shushan 
alone,  in  Benjamin  of  Tndela's  time,  there  were  fourteen 
synagogues,  and  there  were  nearly  250,000  in  the  Bfeeopo- 
tamian  provinoes,  after  the  perseontions  and  dispersions  of 
seventeen  oen tones,  so  that  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 


'  80  Esther  drew  near,  and  tooohed  the  top  of  the  seeptre."— Ebthib  t.  3. 


■ented  to  him  that  then  was  a  raoe  of  people  in  hia  do- 
ninions  whose  laws  were  different  bom  his,  and  who 
■Hgfated  his  commands  in  faror  of  their  own  onstoms.  It 
was  not  seemly  that  such  a  speotacle  of  diaobedianbe 
ahonld  be  tolerated.  If  he  gave  permission,  he,  TT^mpn, 
wookl  destroy  utterly  the  worthless  rebels,  and  would  be- 
sides pay  into  the  treasury  ten  thousand  talento  of  silTer 
as  proof  of  his  loyalty.  The  bare  mention  of  any  people 
to  whom  his  will  was  not  in  all  things  sapreme  touched 
the  tyrant  to  thequu^  Betnsing  Uie  silTer,  he  hastily 
dxaw  the  signet  zing  from  his  hand  and  gave  it  to  Haman, 


contemplated  was  appalling.  Mordeoai  noon  faeazd  what 
was  intended,  and  having  rent  his  olothes,  put  on  sack- 
cloth, and  wailed  the  ooming  ruin  of  hia  people.  Oon- 
stemation  spread  through  all  the  (amiliea  ot  it  throogh 
the  empire ;  their  destruction  seemed  certain. 

Esther,  in  the  depths  of  the  pslaoe,  preaently  heard, 
tiirough  her  maids,  of  Mordeoai's  strange  behavior,  and 
before  long  was  horrified  at  learning  its  cause.  A  friendly 
eonuoh  had  heard  from  him  the  whole  monstrous  plot 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Esther  had  all  the  love  ot  a 
Jewess  for  her  people,  bnt  there  was  a  standing  law  that 
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BO  one  ooold  approaoh  the  Sing,  axo^  hj  bis  special 
oommaQd,  on  pain  of  death,  anleas  be  ehose  to  hold  ont 
his  golden  sceptre  to  them  as  token  of  forgiveness,  and 
she  had  not  been  summoned  to  appear  before  him  for  the 
last  thirtj  days.  It  might  be  too  late  if  she  vaited  till 
she  vera  oalled,  and  ^et  the  prohibition  to  enter  the  pres- 
ence nasnmmoned  stood  in  all  its  foroeu 

Her  position  was  painful  and  difficult  On  reflection 
she  could  not  hdp  seeing  that  her  rank  would  mark  her  as 
an  espeoisl  Tiotim,  and  she  must  baTe  known  the  story  of 
Hamui  and  Sfordecai.  for  it  would  be  the  gossip  of  the 
CJoort  If  she  did  nothing  she  must  perish,  and  with  her, 
her  people,  and  the  nnole  she  lored  so  well  Mordeoai 
sent  her  word  to  this  effect,  and  added  that  "  if  she  foiled 
in  her  duty,  others  would  be  more  coorageons,  but  that 
she  snrelj  would  die.  Besides,  might  it  not  be  that  God 
had  exalted  her  for  just  such  a  time  as  this  ?" 

EsUier's  resolution  was  soon  taken.  *'Tell  Mordecai," 
said  she,  "  to  cause  all  the  Jews  in  Sbnshan  to  fast  three 
days  and  nights  for  her ;  and  she  and  bar  nuddens  would 
do  the  same.  Then  she  would  bravs  and  go  Into  the 
King's  presence,  and  If  she  died,  she  woold  die.** 

On  the  third  day,  having  decked  herself  in  her  queenly 
robes,  she  ventured  to  approach  the  King,  and  to  her  de- 
light  he  held  out  the  sceptre,  to  invite  her  coming  near. 
Asking  her  her  wish,  he  was  told  that  it  was  to  have  the 
honor  of  his  presence  that  day  at  a  banquet  of  wine,  and 
that  be  should  order  Haman  to  come  with  him.  The  re- 
quest was  forthwith  granted,  and  when  the  hour  of  the 
banquet  oame,  Xerxea  waa  ao  captivated  by  her,  Uiat  be 
vowed  he  wonld  give  htx  half  bb  kingdom,  if  die  asked 
it  *'Forwha1«  wonld  she  please  to  si^,  had  she  Invited 
him?"  '*  Only  that  be  and  Haman  sbooldbanqnet  with  ber 
the  next  day ;  she  wonld  thm  tell  him  what  she  bad  on 
her  miud." 

Delighted  at  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  King  and 
Queen  alone,  Haman  went  home  wild  with  excitement 
and  boasting  of  his  good  fortune,  **Bn<^**  said  he, 
"  what  is  the  whole  to  me,  while  Mordecai  the  Jew  sits 
there  at  the  King's  gate  T*  **  Let  a  gallows  be  made  fifty 
cubits  high,"  said  Zeresh,  bis  wife,  "and  hang  him  on 
it^  and  then  go  merrUy  to  ttte  Eing*a  banquet  **  It  seemed 
a  good  thoi^l^  and  Haman  oxdwed  the  gaUom  aoeord- 
bigly. 

It  happened  that  night  that  Xerxea  oonld  not  sle^ ;  and 
to  while  away  the  hours,  commanded  that  the  records  of 
his  reign  should  be  brought  and  read  to  him.  AmoDgst 
other  incidents,  the  conspiracy  against  Ma  life,  made  known 
by  Mordeoai,  happened  to  be  repeated,  and  the  question 
forthwith  naturally  rose — What  had  been  done  to  one  who 
bad  rendered  so  great  a  servioe  ?  It  so  chanced  that  Hior- 
deoai  bad  till  then  been  fragotten.  Ubming  bad  now 
eoma  ;  and  among  otben  gathered  in  the  outer  court  watt- 
ing an  aodienc^  was  Haman,  bent  on  obtaining  permission 
to  hang  Mordeoai.  Being  allowed  to  enter,  Xerxes  antici- 
pated bis  speaking  by  the  question,  "What  should  be 
done  to  the  man  whom  the  King  delights  to  honor  ?"  *'  He 
intends  some  new  favor  to  myself,"  thought  Haman,  and 
forthwith  replied.  "  Let  the  King's  royal  robes,  and  his 
favorite  horse,  and  the  diadem,  be  taken  by  one  of  the 
highest  prinoes,  and  let  tiiem  array  tbe  King's  Mend  in 
these  robes,  and  seat  bim  on  tiie  bone,  and  put  the  orown 
on  him,  and  lead  bim  on  boiaeback  throng  fbe  dty,  pro- 
ohuming  before  bim.  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  tbe  man 
whom  the  King  delighteth  to  honor." 

To  his  unspeakable  horror  he  was  himself  instantly  or- 
dered to  do  ijl  this  to  Mordecai  I 

Before  long  the  hour  came  for  tbe  banquet,  and  at  it 
Esther  l^ke  her  secret  to  the  Eiog,  asking  tbe  King,  to 


his  astonishment,  that  he  would  spare  ber  life  and  the  Kfe 
of  her  people,  uid  denonn<ung  Haman  as  having  inveigled 
him  to  pronoonoe  death  against  both  her  and  them.  In 
his  rage  Xerxes  rose  at  once  and  stalked  ont  into  the 
palace  garden ;  bat  having  presently  relnmed,  and  fiud- 
ing  Haman  pleading  for  his  Ufe  at  the  side  of  the  Qoeen's 
conch,  bis  Uind  fory  assumed  further  crime  on  the  part  oi 
the  wretched  man.  A  few  moments  after,  be  was  hanging 
on  the  gallows  he  had  ezeoted  the  day  before  fw  Mordeoai 

But  thoogb  the  Qneen  ma  saved,  her  race  was  not 
Tentming  a  seoond  time  into  the  King's  inesanesb  the 
obtained  a  decree  empowering  them  every  where  to  resiit 
any  violence ;  and  this  was  sent,  like  the  edict  tat  tbsir 
massacre,  everywhere  through  tbe  empire,  and  was  acted 
on  so  vigorously  that  they  everywhere  became  tbe  ag- 
gressors, and  slew  more  than  75,000  of  their  enemiea  At 
Susa,  to  make  Haman'a  tragedy  complete  bis  ten  sent 
were,  like  their  father,  hanged. 

So  great  an  event  oonld  not  be  passed  ovor  in  ttis 
birtcMy  of  a  pet^de.  From  that  time  tike  ftast  of  Parim 
eommemraates  it  eaoh  year.  Tbe  bocA  of  Esther  is  then 
read  amidst  fleroe  cries  of  hatred  from  idl  present ;  jojfid 
feasts  are  held  in  the  illuminated  honaes  of  all  Jewi^  and 
special  alms  are  eagerly  dispensed. 

Of  the  further  history  of  Esther  we  know  nothing.  It  ia 
doubted  by  some  whether  she  were  the  actual  Qoeen  in 
onr  sense,  and  not  rather  the  favorite  wife  of  an  inferior 
grade^  whose  children  would  not  have  been  heirs  to  tbe 
tbron&  It  is  thought  that  the  Persian  lawa  required  saoh 
an  arrangement,  but  so  little  is  known  on  the  subject  that 
no  opinion  can  be  given  with  oonfidenoa.  In  any  eaas 
she  remains  in  history  as  a  bravs^  pnze-minded  woman, 
tme  to  ber  people  in  the  faoe  of  all  danger,  and  as  miSa.  is 
wortbOj  bcmored  1^  them  in  their  saoossaive  goiaatinui 


■"WHO  BEARETH  ME  SHALL  OVERCOME* 

An  aged  woman  bent  over  a  boge  caoldron ;  and  Uuie 
was  with  her  in  the  obamber  a  msn,  flmoe-visaged  and 
yooi^,  and  be  hung  npim  ber  movements  enr^it  She 
chanted  as  she  stirred  tbe  po^s  oontenfeib  tbrowiag  fat 
ateange  objects  as  she  sang : 

**  On^  two,  three, 
Oood  spbits  flee. 
Bad  splrfta  hither 
And  listen  to  me; 
Listen  to  the  inoantatlon. 
And  tiehold  my  maehination; 
Fire,  water;  water.  Ore; 
How  tt  bubbles  ever  higher  I 
Throw  In  this,  and  throw  in  tlisl^ 
Now  a  frog,  and  now  a  cat. 
Here  an  herb  and  here  a  flower. 
Take,  O  Agate,  take  the  power. 
That  InvinoiUe  may  be 
E'er  whoever  earrlas  thee. 
Spirits  wloked,  lend  yow  aid. 
Then  the  thing  will  soon  be  made." 

"Behold,  my  son,"  she  cried,  "the  enchantment  i« 
wroDgbt  See  here  this  agate.  I  gin  it  to'  yon.  Vrit 
beneatii  tbe  pcdisbed  anrfaee  are  ttie  woidi^  *  Who  htunSa 
me  shall  oraroiHnck'  Oo  fortb  &ato  Uw  worid,  1^  its  aid 
yon  sbsU  be  as  one  invinoiUe.'* 

The  wsirior  tiianked  her  greatly  l<a  ber  paina,  and 
pressed  a  Isrge  purse  of  gold  into  her  withered  baada 
Then  he  departed  by  tiie  low  doorway. 

The  witch  laughed  an  ugly  laugh ;  it  rang  throng^  tbe 
room  with  an  eerie  sound,  and  seemed  to  be  eduwd  sad 
re> echoed  from  each  comer  of  the  chamber. 

"There  goes  another  fool,"  abe^^vied,  "wl»  thinks  I 
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wrought  an  agate  by  my  inoantations.  What  ignoreaits  I 
those  hamatu  are  who  know  not  the  myatie  aearets  of  earth 
and  sky.  Many  another  snch  inTincible  atone  lies  hidden 
in  old  Bnmnie's  ohamber.  She  gets  them  (lom  the  earth- 
guome^  and  he  only  who  brings  her  heavy  gold  shall  ob- 
tain one.  Hs,  hl^  ha  I"  she  lane^ed  again,  and  shook  the 
pnne,  so  that  the  gold  chinked. 

Ifeanwhile  Sir  Patinas  rode  away  OTer  the  i^ains  and 
aoroes  the  hills,  till  he  oame  to  the  Ooart  of  the  good 
Eiag  Boderick,  whose  tame  had  spread  over  all  the  landa 
Now,  it  ofaanoed  that  at  this  time  Boderiok  was  engaged 
in  warfare  with  his  neighbors,  the  Basques.  Wherefore, 
when  Sir  Patinas  oame  before  him  and  ofiered  hisaerTioes, 
the  Eling  accepted  them  gladly,  after  he  was  conTinoed 
that  the  knight  was  brave^  and  akiUed  in  arms.  This  Sir 
Patinas  did,  from  no  desire  to  serve  the  "King,  bnt  to  bnild 
np  his  own  tame,  and  show  his  proweasin  battle,  that  later, 
perchance,  he  might  wrendi  tiie  fair  reafan  txom  Boder> 
iok,  and  himself  become  its  lord. 

Anon  Sir  Patinas  went  forth  with  a  band  of  warriors  to 
fight  against  King  Roderick's  enemies.  He  did  great  bat* 
tie  upon  them,  and  routed  them  ntterly,  for  with  whom- 
soerar  he  engaged,  him  he  oveioame,  thus  proving  the 
agate's  power.  And  when  the  army  returned  viatorions. 
Sir  Patinas  had  won  great  honw  and  renown  ;  there  were 
many  who  beld  him  m  great  lear,  yet  bnt  few  loved  him. 

As  the  months  sped  on  there  was  still  peace  in  the  land, 
for  King  Roderii^  loved  not  war&re^  and  naver  songht  it 
nnprovokecL  Bnt  the  qniet  life  suited  not  Sir  Patinas  not 
his  purpose,  wherefore  ha  begged  the  King  to  let  ay  a 
tonrney  and  feats  of  strength. 

*'£lfle,  O  sire,"  he  said,  "  your  knights  forget  the  ose 
of  arms,  and  when  ye  go  to  war  once  more  viU  be  onosed 
to  aotions,  in^  and  easy  conqaered." 

And  the  King,  seeing  the  truth  of  his  word^  and  hold- 
ing him  in  great  respect  as  a  skilled  knight;  commanded 
that  a  tournament  and  wrestling  matches  should  be  held, 
and  many  other  feats  of  stroigth  be  engaged  in.  Three 
several  days  were  fixed  upon,  and  great  were  the  preparsr- 
tions  in  Court  for  the  coming  days  ot  fMtival.  All  the 
noblest  of  the  land  flocked  thither,  bringing  their  vassals 
with  them,  rejoicing  in  this  occasion  for  showing  their 
skill  in  arms,  and  overcoming  the  stranger  who  had  borne 
oflf  all  the  palms  in  the  late  war. 

But  when  the  jonsts  were  ended,  and  the  lords  returned 
to  their  several  homes,  there  wss  mortification  in  their 
hearti^  for  Sir  Patinas  had  carried  away  every  priae  in 
tomney  or  tilt ;  three  times  had  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
crowned  him  viator,  and  on  the  last  day  King  Boderiok 
himself  surprised  and  gntifled  by  this  display  of  power, 
had  hung  with  his  own  hands  a  golden  chain  round  his 
neok,  and  named  him  "Sir  Patinaa  the  Invincible." 

The  knight's  heart  was  right  glad  within  him  at  this, 
for  it  caused  his  fame  to  spread  in  all  the  lands,  and  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  nearer  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

Wherefore,  hearing  that  the  knights  were  angered 
■gainst  him  because  of  his  success,  he  feigned  to  be  deeply 
grieved,  and  issued  a  prodaoution  declaring  hlmsatf  willii^ 
to  engage  with  each  one  in  single  combat,  for  a  test  of 
f^SOt  and  that  every  one  might  choose  both  their  and  his 
vaapon,  thereby  to  show  that  hia  strength  lay  not  in  the 
bistnimeQts  he  employed.  This  he  did  relying  upon  the 
power  of  his  agate. 

When  this  news  reached  the  ears  of  the  nobles  Uiey 
*«e  glad,  for  they  deemed  a  chance  was  now  opened  to 
humble  the  stranger's  pride,  since  surely  be  coold  not  ex- 
^  in  the  use  of  all  weapons. 

And  there  were  many  came  to  the  Court,  more  than 
fhrea  hundred  irarritns,  good  nun  and  ^iproTed,  all  pre- 


pared to  go  against  Sir  Patinas.  Now  the  King  was  sor- 
rowful, for  he  loved  not  strife,  and  but  for  the  marvelous 
deeds  of  arms  Sir  Patinas  had  done  lor  him,  he  would  have 
sent  him  from  the  land. 

So  when  the  knights  wero  sll  assembled,  the  King  bade 
them  consider  once  more  their  intoit,  and  if  it  were  not 
better  to  let  Sir  Patinaa  bear  all  his  g^ory  awhile,  and  strive 
whether  they  could  not  regain  their  houw  whm  next  he 
let  cry  a  tourney. 

Whereat  they  all  cried : 

"Nay,  nay  ;  we  would  prove  onr  honor  now." 

Sir  Patinas  langhed  loud,  and  aaid : 

"Wot  ye  well,  sir  knight^  I  should  have  thought  ye 
bat  a  coward  crew  had  ye  drawn  back  this  flnai  hour. 
Herewith  I  challenge  yon  to  single  combat,  and  I  pro* 
claim  me  victw  ere  yet  the  first  blow  be  strook.** 

"  Beware,**  said  the  King,  "how  thou  qieakeat  so  great- 
a  word,  lest  thy  deeds  disprove  thee.*' 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  what  I  speak,"  he  answered  with 
prid^  "and  here  is  my  glove  to  any  man  who  shall  say 
me  nay  when  my  trial  be  ended." 

Then  the  King  took  np  the  glova.  He  held  it  only  right 
he  should  maintain  the  honor  of  his  noble  knights,  all 
hardy  men.  and  skilled  in  manly  prowess  of  arms,  aad 
whom  no  one  had  overcome  befora 

After  this  began  the  combats,  and  th^  waged  hot  and 
.  fierce  for  many  successive  days,  till  at  length  Sir  Patinas 
had  conqnere4  the  mighty  knights  who  had  oome  forth 
against  him,  and  they  were  all  sore  angered. 

Whereupon  the  King  said  to  Patinas : 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  blame  thee,  sir  knight,  but  I 
wot  not  whence  comes  thy  strength,  greater  than  that  of 
knight  or  squire  within  my  realm ;  'tis  my  turn  now  io 
test  my  strength  with  thee." 

Then  stepped  forth  a  noble  squire,  hight  Hector,  a  pass- 
ing good  man,  valiant  and  loyaL 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  lord.**  he  said,  **not  so ;  it  is  not  right, 
ye  put  the  lend  to  such  poiL  Bolder  to  me  the  gage ; 
for,  so  be  it  ye  be  overoonM  or  slain,  it  would  cause  great 
sorrow,  the  while  my  life  avalleth  naught" 

The  King  would  not  at  first,  bnt  the  squire  prevailed 
hard,  and  at  last  he  gave  him  the  glove,  weeping  sore  the 
while. 

Whereuptm  Hector  craved  a  short  delay  from  Sir 
Patinas,  to  gird  him  for  the  flghk  Whereat  Sir  Patinaa 
was  by  no  means  wroth ;  for  he  was  wearied  of  encounters, 
small  pain  though  they  caused  him. 

When  even  was  oome  Hector  betook  him  into  the  vood* 
and  there  be  called  for  tiie  kind  fay  Beat^  who  oometh  to 
all  who  call  her  aingle-hearted  and  who  were  bom  into  tiie 
world  upon  May  morning.  Now,  Hector  had  been  so  bom, 
and,  being  good  and  true,  she  did  not  deny  bis  call,  bat 
appeared  unto  him.  She  was  a  woman  wondrous  fair,  aud 
Hector,  when  he  beheld  her,  knelt  down  to  do  her  homage. 

"  Not  so,"  she  said,  "  for  my  time  is  shorL  What  list 
you  of  me,  my  son,  and  whereiu  oan  I  serve  you  ?" 

Then  oat  spoke  Hector  and  tcid  her  of  all  that  had 
passed,  and  how  Sir  Patinas  had  overcome  the  knights,  and 
how  he  would  preserve  the  honor  of  the  King. 

**  And  I  crave  of  yon."  he  cried,  "  that  ye  would  grant 
me  a  boon." 

"  Name  it,"  she  said. 

"I  would  that  ye  should  tell  me  wherein  lieth  this 
knight's  rare  strength,  and  what  may  vanquish  him." 

"It  resteth  in  his  inner  doublet,  under  his  right  arm,** 
she  made  reply,  "  and  you  must  cut  a  square  inch  from 
out  it,  and  wear  it  upon  you  in  the  encounter." 

Then  said  Hector : 

"  Surely  ye  mook  ma.**  ^  j 
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Bat  she : 

"NotM;  it  is  as  I  have  told,  and  ai  ja  yonzBsIf  shall 
proTC^  if  BO  be  ye  folloT  mj  woids." 

Hector  wended  him  vntty,  pondering  these  vords  in  his 
mind,  thinking  hov  he  ooold  approach  the  knight's  doublet 
vitbont  his  knowledge.  Thinking  thus,  he  laid  himself 
down  nnder  a  tree  to  rest,  and  dept  there  till  dawn  of 
day.  Then  he  arose,  and  bent  his  steps  onto  the  stream, 
for  he  wished  to  bathe  therein  to  gain  Tigor  for  the  combat 

Soaroe  had  he  seared  it  when  he  perceived  Sir  Patinas 
disporting  in  the  dear  water. 

"  Ah/'  thought  Hector,  now  is  the  time  I"  and  he  got 
him  toward  the  plaoe  where  the  knight's  dothes  lay,  and 
cnt  thence,  all  nnperoei-ved,  the  eqnare  mentioned  by  the 
fairy.  Nor  did  he  stay  to  examine  it  more  closely,  bat 
thrust  it  into  his  breast  and  walked  away  once  more. 


Thereupon  Hector,  turning  toward  the  Ein^  presantri 
him  the  square  out  of  the  douUet,  s^ing : 

"Take  it,  my  lord,  this  thingwherel^  IhaTaoonqaated, 
I  know  not  what  it  contains.  That  be  lor  you  to  di^ 
oorer." 

And  the  King  took  it  and  opmed,  and  behold  I  tiie  stnS 
inbloaed  sn  agate.  Writ  beneath  its  polished  mrfue  wm 
the  words :  "  Who  beareth  me  shall  orarooma.'*  IVa 
Boderick  returned  it  to  the  young  squire,  saying : 

"This  thing  is  thine,  fiurly  won.  Bear  it  about  Om, 
that  thou,  too,  mayat  become  ioTinoibla. " 

*'Nay,  not  so,"  he  made  reply.  "If  by  my  stiaigthof 
arm  and  skill  I  be  unoonqaerable,  it  is  well ;  bnt  to  resort 
to  chsrms  to  me  seemeth  mean.   I  would  nought  of  it" 

So  speaking,  he  flung  the  agate  from  him.  And  fiw 
King  was  well  pleased  with  the  youth's  resolre,  and  jmind 


raa  TO  WW  HALL,  rOBMBBLT  TKB 

Now  when  the  hoar  oi  renoontre  was  oome  King  Boderiok 
was  passing  heavy,  but  Heotor  stepped  forth  boldly,  for 
be  tnuted  in  his  good  oanse  and  in  the  fay's  adTioe, 

And,  troly,  when  they  came  to  meet,  Sir  Patinas'  skill 
was  as  nought  onto  the  youth.  Soon  bis  spear  was  all 
to-shivered,  and  Hector  smote  him  through  the  shield  into 
his  side,  so  that  horse  and  rider  fell  down. 

TUhftMlng  irhioh  the  youth  alighted  from  bis  steed  and 
«ame  toward  the  knight 

"  Proclaim  thyself  vanquished,"  said  he. 

"  Tbon  hast  o'eroome  me,"  said  Patinas,  and  bis  voice 
was  feeUe.  "  But  I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  that  could  be, 
and  what  charm  thou  bearest  that  is  greater  than  mine  ?" 

"None  other  bnt  thine  own,"  qaoth  Hector;  and  he 
drew  forth  the  square  out  of  the  doublet  and  held  it 
toward  him.  "Bnt  for  this,  Sir  Patinas,  I,  too,  should 
have  been  slain  through  thy  evil  craft" 


ABomssor's  falaos,  smmx. 

him  therefor,  and  for  the  servios  he  had  done  to  him  hs 
gave  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  whereat  ^otor  n- 
joiced  greatly. 

As  for  Sir  Patinas,  when  he  was  heeled  from  his  bB,  iw 
fled  the  land,  and  waa  heard  of  no  man. 


TOWN  HALU  BREMEN. 

"Bbkmxs,  on  the  Weser,  a  port  now  one  of  Ihe  ffft 
avenues  of  German  emigration  to  Amerioa,  is  one  of  tbe 
old  Hanseatio  towns  whoae  history  is  connected  with  tbe 
oonmierce  of  that  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  s 
solitary  vessel  scaroely  dared  yet  to  vntnre  on  the  vopo- 
teoted  seas ;  for  after  the  Tikings,  or  eea-klngs,  had  oMiei 
to  carry  dismay  on  every  ooast,  the  peaoefnl  maziMr  vii 
harassed     their  piratical  gnoeeaaoM,  who,  althoni^  flo*' 
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daoting  tbwr  plandering  opentioas  on  a  uiiBller  aeale, 
were  nxroely  less  injtuions  to  tha  riaiiig  mtereBts  ci  oom- 
meme. 

The  Huueatio  League  ms  a  oonfedeamtioii  of  towna 


made  a  bishop's  see,  its  jnrisdiciioii  indading  Greenland. 
Sabseqaently  it  was  inooiporated  irith  the  axohbishopiio 
of  Hamburg ;  but  this  led  to  a  series  of  oonteBts  which 
onij  terminated  hj  Bremen  being  made  the  seat  of  the 


THI  OOMHOir  KUWFIBBaa.— so  TABU  S19. 


interested  in  nuintaining  a  safe  intercourse  hj  sea,  and 
Irom  the  period  of  its  formation,  at  the  end  of  Uie  twelfth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oentnry,  the  piracies 
and  disorders  which  it  was  intended  to  suppress  gradually 
diminished. 

^Toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  Bremen  was 


arohbiahoprio.  Bremen  prospered  under  the  government 
of  its  ecclesiastical  rolers,  who  favored  its  nnioa  with  the 
Hanse  towna 

By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  Bremen  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Swedes.  In  1712  it  became  a  conquest 
of  Denmark,  and  was  sold  by  that  State  to  the  Electorate 
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John  Bunyan's  Wicket  Q-ate. 


of  BruiMwiok.  It  VH  not  until  1781  that  Bremen  agBaa 
■eniojed  its  fonner  freedom ;  wliioh  tm  again  enbrarted 
bj  the  French,  who,  in  1810,  made  it  the  capital  oi  a 
department  of  the  French  Empire. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Yienna,  Bremen*  with  rixty-seTen 
aqnare  milea  of  adjoining  territory,  became  a  member 
of  the  Germanic  Oonfederation,  and  one  of  the  three 
Hanse  towns,  Hamburg  and  liiibeok  being  the  other  twa 

The  Weser  divides  Bremen  into  two  oneqnal  portions, 
the  old  town,  with  its  large  anborbe  oontainiDg  handsome 
manaiona  and  villaa,  being  on  the  rig^t  bonk,  and  the  new 
town,  begun  in  1625,  being  oa  the  left,  without  anj 
mbnrba.  The  sanowneM  of  the  streets  and  the  lotfy 
hoosea  give  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  more  anoiait  part 
-of  Bremen,  though  it  fdeo  oontaina  some  spacious  steeeta, 
and  in  the  new  town  they  are  generally  wide  and  straight 

Ciemeteries  have  been  formed  ontdde  the  town,  and  the 
deserted  ohnrohyards,  no  longer  employed  as  bnrial- 
gronnds,  allow  of  a  freer  oironlation  of  air,  and  as  these 
are  almost  the  only  open  spaoes  of  any  magnitnda  in  the 
•old  town,  ih^  render  it  more  healthy. 

The  TBmpartB,  as  we  frequently  find  in  dd  towns  on  the 
Oimtinen^  have  been  razed  and  otmTerted  into  s^reeaUe 
promenades.  The  quays  oa  eaoh  side  of  the  river  afford  a 
good  view  of  the  town. 

Bremen  oontaina  about  5,900  houses  and  1,100  granaries, 
mannfaotories,  warehouses,  mills,  etc  The  population  of 
the  town  amounts  to  about  50,000,  chiefly  Lutherans. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  oentury,  and  the 
«huToh  of  St  Ansgar,  with  its  handsome  spire  82^  feet  high, 
are  the  only  ecoleaiaatioal  edifices  possessing  much  interest 

The  Town  Hall,  a  view  of  whicb  is  given  in  the  ont^ 
was  of  old  the  palaoe  of  the  arehbishops ;  It  has  been  com- 
plete renovated  within  the  last  few  yean,  and  the  {dazzas 
have  been  opened  to  the  publia  Here  is  tiie  txmner 
town  hall,  built  in  1405,  below  whtdi  an  the  famons 
wine-oellaxs  or  Bleikellers. 


THE  COMMON  KINGFISHER. 

(AiiCiDO  Ibpida.) 

Tma  bird  belonga  to  the  order  of  In»e*$ona,  or  pending 
bird^  and  to  the  tribe  FissirtutriM,  or  divided  bei^  bhrda 
baving  the  gape  line  extended  far  baok,  reaching  under 
the  ^ee,  so  that  the  beak  is  as  if  it  were  literally  cleft 
Most  of  the  species  of  this  group  of  birds  feed  on  inseota, 
which  they  take  on  the  wing  :  the  swallow  or  swift,  for 
rxampla  The  common  kiogflBher  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  ia  adoroed  with  colore  so  bright  and  beautiful 
that  they  would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  a  tropical  bird 
than  to  one  inhabiting  snob  a  cold  and  moist  oUmate.  It 
measures  a^K>nt  seven  inches  iu  length  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  The  bill  ia  straij^tk  elon- 
gated, and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point;  so  that  it  makes  an 
admirable  flshing-spear,  which  is  used  by  the  bird  for 
transfixing  the  fish  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  body  is 
oomparatively  large,  the  neok  short  and  thick,  and  the  tail 
abbreviated.  The  plumage  is  a  brilliant  blue  and  bright 
green  color,  spotted,  smooth  and  glossy,  bo  that  it  is  not 
easily  wetted  by  the  water  when  the  bird  plunges  below 
Its  sorfaoa 

The  nest  of  the  kingfisher  is  made  in  holes  or  burrom 
in  the  overhanging  banka  of  the  stream,  from  whence  it 
•obtains  its  food.  Here  are  disgo^d  the  bones  of  the 
flshsa  which  the  bird  has  swallowed,  for  it  Is  upon  these 
long-disgorged  fragments  that  the  female  kingfisher  usu- 
ally lays  her  eggs,  Ato  to  seven  in  number,  and  of  a  deli- 
oate  |dnkiah-white  oolw. 


Thb  kingfishers  are  solitary  birds  in  their  habits,  ths 
mslo  and  female  Inrd  being  never  seen  together,  exeeptiDtt 
at  the  breeding  season.  When  engaged  in  fishiag,  this 
bird  perches  itself  upon  some  branch  overhanging  a 
stream  which  contains  fish,  and  watches  attentively  thar 
movements  in  its  waters;  with  its  long,  dagger^Hke  bill 
pointing  downward.  As  it  takes  its  prey,  whidi  is  fre- 
quently very  small,  entirely  by  sight,  the  water  mtut  be 
clear,  and  its  surface  smooth.  It  generally  fishes  bom  a 
perch,  in  the  mannerahown  in  the  engraving  bntoeeasieniJly 
it  is  seen  hovering  over  it  lilu  a  hawk.  It  darts  down  upon 
it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  brow,  its  aim  bong  usnsllj  ta 
accurate  thai  it  almost  invariably  reappears  with  a  fish, 
which  it  pass 68  through  its  mandibles  until  fairly  grasped 
by  the  tail ;  then  it  kills  it  by  dashing  its  head  three  oi 
four  times  against  a  branch,  and  either  gnlpa  it  at  a  stagU 
mouthfnl,  or  takes  it  to  its  nest  as  a  supply  for  its  yoasg. 
Few  Bights  are  more  interesting  tiian  the  first  gtanoe  st 
this  beautiful  bird  on  the  perch,  which,  with  the  lauibow 
huee  of  its  plomage,  might  be  almost  mistaken  fat  sobs 
gay  flower  cw  beautifnl  wateiyidant ;  and  so  sure  is  it  of 
escape;  that  if  no  noise  is  made— for  the  kingflshw  km 
dienoe— the  observer  nu^  make  a  tolwably  near  ansroso^ 
so  as  to  be  able  to  watch  its  movemmts. 

The  kingfisher  is  especially  active  in  calm  states  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  when  the  dear  and  glassy  sucfaoe  of  the 
stream  is  without  a  ripple.  These  calm  and  beanUroldsji 
— when  the  sun  shines  brightly  in  the  heavens,  and  all  na- 
ture is  tranquil — ^have  been  called  by  poets  Halcyon  dxjt, 
in  allusion  to  the  habits  of  this  bird,  Halcyon  beiog  oos 
of  its  popular  luunes.  Among  the  anoients  the  most  a- 
traordinary  ideas  were  entertained  on  this  subject 

It  ms  believed  that  ttie  kingfisher  made  a  floating  neit 
at  sea,  and  that  during  the  period  of  incubation  ita  sufkw 
oontinned,  oomparatively  speaking,  calm,  and  the  weather 
pleasant  and  favorable  to  the  mariner.  Some  of  the  old 
country  superstitionB  respecting  this  bird  are  equally  cari- 
ous. It  waa  formerly  believed  that  the  possession  of  the 
head  and  feathers  of  a  kingfisher  formed  a  security  against 
witchcraft,  and  a  guarantee  for  fair  weather  at  sea;  and 
that  when  the  body  waa  suspended,  tiie  bill  acted  as  a 
weather-vane,  invariably  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  supetstitioM 
still  held  their  ground  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Tbe  kingfiaher  does  not  migrate,  but  remains  throngfaoal 
the  Winter,  only  shifting  its  station  from  frozen  shallow 
waters  to  those  that  are  deeper  and  free  from  ica  Tbe 
species  are  very  num^ons,  and  are  spread  through  every 
part  of  the  world.  They  agree,  hoVrever,  so  closely  in 
their  appearanoe  and  habits,  that  the  above  desoriptidn 
will  suffice  for  all  of  them. 


JOHN  BUNYAN'S  WICKET  GATE 

Ton  must  have  read  lib.  John  Bnnyan's  descr^lioB 
of  how  the  pilgrims  came  to  the  wioket  gate^  They  wen 
pointed,  you  remember,  by  Evangelist  to  a  light  and  a 
gate,  and  they  went  that  way  aooording  to  his  bidding. 
A  young  man  in  Edinburgh  ma  vety  anxious  to  speak  to 
others  about  their  sonls ;  so  he  addressed  birnadf  os« 
morning  to  an  old  Hnssdhn^h  fishwife;  and  he  began  I7 
saying  to  her  : 

"Here  you  are  with  yonr  burden,** 

"  Ay,"  she  said. 

He  asked  her,  "Did  yon  ever  feel  a  spiritual  bnidsn  f 
*«Tee,"  she  said,  resting  a  bit,  "  I  felt  a  spiritual  bndea 
years  ago,  before  yon  were  bom, and  I  got  ridof  it;  too;  I 
did  not  go  the  same  way  to  work  that  Bunyan's  ^l^im  dll* 
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Onr  joong  friend  tbb  greatlj  Borprised  to  hear  her  »j 
that,  mnd  thought  she  most  be  under  grieTons  enor,  and 
therefore  begged  her  to  explain. 

"Ko,"  said  she,  **when  I  was  under  oonoem  of  soTil,  I 
heard  a  tme  GkMpel  minuter,  who  bade  me  look  to  the 
cross  of  Ohrist,  and  there  I  lost  mj  load  of  sin.  I  did  not 
liear  one  of  those  milk-and-water  pzeaohers  like  Banyan's 
Srongdist" 

"  Hov,*' said  our  young  friend,  "doyoamaketiiatoatf" 
"  Why,  titat  Erangelist,  when  he  met  the  man  with  the 
Inxtden  on  his  back,  said  to  him : 
**  'Bo  yon  see  that  wicket  gate  f 
"*No/Eaid  he,  'I  don't' 
'*  <  Do  yon  see  that  light  ?* 
"  'I  think  I  da' 

"Why,  man,"  said  she,  *'he  should  not  have  spoken 
abont  wicket  gatea  or  lights,  bat  he  should  have  said,  *  Do 
yoa  see  Jeeos  Ghrist  hanging  on  the  cross?  liook  to 
Him,  and  yonr  harden  will  biH  off  yonr  shoulder.*  He 
amt  that  man  ronnd  the  wrong  way  when  ha  sent  him  to 
the  wioket  gate,  and  mach  good  he  got  by  it,  for  he  was 
likely  to  have  been  choked  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  be- 
fore long.  I  tell  you,  I  looked  at  onoe  to  the  cross,  and 
Away  went  my  burden." 

'•What,"  said  this  young  man,  "did  you  never  go 
through  the  Slough  of  Despond  ?" 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "many  a  time,  more  than  I  care  to 
tell.  But  at  the  first  I  heard  the  preacher  say,  'Look  to 
Chrialk'  and  I  looked  to  Him.  I  have  been  through  Uie 
Slough  ot  Despond  sinoe  that  I  Bat  let  me  tell  yon,  nr, 
it  is  much  easier  to  go  through  that  slough  with  yonr 
burden  off  than  it  is  with  yoor  bardm  aa." 

And  so  it  is.  Blessed  are  they  whose  ^es  are  only  and 
altogether  on  the  CradQed.  The  older  I  grow  the  more 
sura  I  am  of  this,  that  we  mast  hare  done  with  self  in  all 
forms  and  see  Jesas  only  if  we  would  be  at  peace.  Was 
John  Bunyan  wrong  ?  Certainly  not ;  he  was  desoribing 
things  as  th^  generally  are.  Was  the  old  woman  wrong  ? 
No ;  she  was  pwfeotly  right ;  she  was  desoribing  things  as 
they  ought  to  be^  and  as  I  wish  they  alw^s  wereu  Still, 
ezperienoe  is  not  always  as  it  oug^t  to  be,  and  much  of 
the  ffxperienoe  oi  Christiana  is  not  Christian  ocperience. 
It  is  a  fact  which  I  lament,  bat^  neTerthdess,  must  admit, 
that  a  large  number  of  persons,  ere  they  wome  to  the  cross 
and  lose  their  burden,  go  round  abont  no  end  of  way,  try- 
ing this  plan  and  that  plan,  with  bat  Tery  slender  saooeas 
after  all,  instead  of  o<mung  straightway  to  Christ  just  as 
they  are,  looking  to  Him  and  finding  light  and  life  at  onoe. 
Sow  is  a,  then,  that  some  are  so  long  in  getting  to  Qhrist  7 


NAPOLEON  IN  MOSCOW. 

Fbom  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Salvation  Napoleon 
X  beheld  Mosoow.  The  huge  city  lay  bathed  in  sunlight ; 
the  Kremlin,  cased  in  its  axmot  ot  manyMwlored  steel, 
glittered  like  fire,  flashing  out  rays  of  brilliant  light  on 
the  eonntless  ehuroh'Spires  and  palaces. 

A  radiant  tremor  qnirered  over  those  leagues  of  mag- 
aifioelit  buildings^  shifting  from  tint  to  tint,  as  if  the  oity 
ware  some  dolpldn-hued  leriaUuui.  Nerer,  perhaps,  did 
saoh  a  scene  of  enchantnwnt  break  on  mortal  eye&  ^ce 
was  the  goal  of  that  long  journey  through  the  sterile 
ateppes.  Moscow  glowed  like  a  rainbow  on  the  horizon — 
sign  of  safety  and  triumph. 

There  were  joyous  congratulations  among  the  com- 
nuwdera ;  and  the  troops,  as  they  came  up,  body  after 
body,  raised  reiterated  shoats  of  triumph. 

Ko  one  dreamed  of  the  true  state  of  the  ease.  Napoleon 


still  expected  a  battle^  Though  smkUer  towns  on  their 
route  had  been  deserted  and  fired,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  Bussians  should  devote  their  ancient  capital  to 
the  same  fate. 

A  flag  of  trace  from  Miloradowitoh,  the  commander  of 
the  Bnssian  rear-guard,  met  the  Emperor  on  the  heights, 
and  an  armistioe  of  two  hours  was  agreed  upon.  So  at 
length  it  beoame  evident  that  there  was  to  be  no  seocmd 
batUe— that  the  viotory  of  Borodino  had  aehicTed  the  con- 
quest of  Hosoow.  Their  good  fcvtune  was  even  better 
than  the  French,  in  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  had  antici- 
pated. 

Napoleon's  tent  was  pitched  on  the  heights,  and  there 
he  remained,  expecting  that  a  deputation  of  the  Boyars 
would  come  forth  to  lay  themselves  and  their  city  at  his 
feet.  He  paced  up  tmd  down  ;  now  looking  upon  a  chart 
on  wfaioh  the  long  march  of  the  army  was  mapped  out ; 
now  gaiing  Imrth  on  the  great  oity,  whence  he  was  to  dic- 
tate a  ttiumi^uat  peace.  The  portrait  of  his  son  rested 
in  its  open  ease  against  a  seat,  and  tiie  Emperor  glanwd 
at  it  from  time  to  time  as  he  passed  and  repassed.  The 
chances  at  that  moment  seemed  to  be  that  this  little  Oeesar 
would  outrival  his  ancient  Bo  man  predecessors  in  atent 
of  dominion.  The  Northern  bsrbarians  were  even  now 
quelled  ready  to  his  hand. 

Still  the  Boyars  did  not  o^me.  No  doubt  they  were 
gathering  together  their  chief  treasures  to  bring  as  a 
peace-offering.  No  doabt  those  haughty  princes  were 
attiring  themselves  in  saokdoth  and  ashes  and  hanging 
chains  about  thur  nedka,  that  they  might  extort  their 
humiliation  meroy  from  the  oonqnenw. 

Darn  entered,  saying  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  deserted  Mosoow. 

"Pshaw  I"  cried  the  Emperor;  "it  is  impossible  T 
**»««* 

The  day  passed  on.  The  rear-guard  of  the  Baasians 
evaouated  the  oi^.  The  Cossacks,  with  whom  Marat  had 
been  coquetting  before  the  walla,  disappeared  toa  The 
Emperor  descended  from  the  he^chts  to  the  Dorogomillow 
Oate. 

Night  was  drawing  on.  The  lustre  of  sunset  had  died 
from  the  burnished  walls  of  the  Krendin  ;  the  gUded  balls 
on  the  summits  of  the  countless  churoh-towras  were  flick- 
ering into  darkness  one  by  ona  Still  no  depntatioQ  1 
Sorely  the  Boyars  were  prostrate  in  terror,  thinking  they 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy  I 

"Go ;  bring  the  Boyars  before  me,"  said  the  Emperor 
to  Darn. 

Daru  entered  the  city,  and  returned.  Then  the  truth, 
the  mmor  of  wMdk  had  been  gathering  all  day,  ms  known 
— Moscow  was  deserted.  Its  three  hnndred  thousand  in- 
habitants bad  gone  into  exile. 

*«««••« 

The  silence  of  the  empty  city  was  awfuL  The  French 
troops  were  soared  by  the  echo  of  their  own  steps  as  they 
deflled  through  the  desolate  streeta.  But  the  rich  city, 
with  all  its  palaces  and  their  treasures,  was  at  length  in 
their  possession.  The  lust  of  plunder  sooa  cooqaered 
their  first  awe. 

On  the  next  day  the  Emperor  entered  the  Kremlin  and 
took  up  his  quarters  thera  With  him  went  the  portrait 
Here^  in  the  palace  of  the  Ozors,  his  Mi^fy  of  Home  was 
installed. 

Napoleon  was  sad  and  thoughtful,  as  he  might  wdl  be. 
This  unexpected  desertion  of  the  capital  spoke  a  language 
of  no  good  angary.  Still,  the  actual  state  of  thiags  was 
favorable  enough.  The  Winter  -  quarters  were  gained. 
Napoleon  addressed  from  the  Kremlin  overtures  of  peace 
to  the  Emperor  of  Busaia,  and  set  abont  preparing  for  the 
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ooming  Winter— flmnglog, 
among  okhar  thinga,  vbit 
BOton  and  open  nngen 
BhoTild  be  aent  for  from 
Paris  to  while  mmj  the 
time. 

On  the  first  night  muj 
fires  broke  oat  in  diffarent 
parts  of  the  atj ;  on  the 
nazt  m<aning  the  Ezbhangs 
waa  in  flames.  Sndi  acci- 
dents are  common  enongb 
in  a  city  where  an  atmy  ii 
plnndering  ;  but  it  soon  be- 
gan to  be  evident  that  tiun 
was  a  method  in  then  oon- 
flagratioDB ;  that,  aa  the  wind 
changed,  th^  arose  in  nsw 
directions,  and  that  tbej 
broke  f  orUi  again  and  sgun 
alter  they  had  been  CDrtin- 
goiahed.  Hern  and  Qun, 
too,  a  Bnarian  inoeodiaiy 
was  caught  in  the  act  nd 
bayoneted  on  the  spot  by  the 
Fiendi  aoldiera. 

Kight  came  on  again,  and 
the  wearied  thonaands  alepL 
At  midnight  two  offioen, 
whose  quarters  were  in  the 
Kremlin,  were  awakened 
by  a  glare  of  light  They 
started  np,  and  beheld  on 
immense  conflagratioB, 
which  the  wind  was  diiTiog 
directly  toward  thenL  At 
that  moment,  howerer,  the 
wind  changed,  and  the 
flames  were  carried  the 
other  way.  Seeing  them- 
sedTes  in  no  immediata  din- 
ger, they  coolly  went  to  bed 
again  and  fdl  aaieefh  The 
wind  veerod  from  poiot  to 
point,  and  the  moment  it 
changed  a  fire  sprang  op  is 
a  new  direction.  No  U* 
thap  five  handled  aepante 
fires  were  kindled  that  nisJit 
The  Kr**™1™  was  uarroond- 
ed  by  a  girdle  of  flanua 
Homing  dawned  1upe^ 
oeiTcd  till  it  was  broad  ds7- 
light,  by  reason  of  the  ^aw 
of  the  firea, 

All  that  day  the  flanea 
TBged.  Scenes  were  enacted 
in  the  boming  flitj  *W 
might  Berre  for  modeb  of 
a  hell  1  Among  the  flu>* 
mahed  human  beinga  bida> 
cos  as  demona.  The 
factors  whom  Boatop«*» 
had  set  kwae  ^ 
their  work.  Men  and  wo- 
men, mad  with  diank«D« 
ran  hither  and  thithar  *» 
torches  in  their  handa.  Bane 
leaped,  with  yoDs,  into 
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fljunes  ;  oome  ran  howling,  with  clothes  and  haii  eta  Are ; 
otiiera  fought  among  burning  rains  over  some  article  of 
plunder.  It  was  impoaaible  to  qnench  the  fires ;  tb^  were 
beyond  control ;  and,  moreorer,  Boetopohin  had  taken 
special  care  that  the  fire-engines  should  be  deatrojed 
before  his  eraooation  of  the  city.  Nothing  could  be  done 
bnt  to  take  terrible  TCngeance  on  snch  stray  incendiaries 
as  could  be  found. 

The  fiery  girdle  about  the  Eremlia  grew  narrower. 
Nap  ol eon 
was  besought 
on  all  sides  to 
1  e  a  T  e  it. 
There  was 
a  report  that 
it  was  under- 
mined.  Still 
he  remained. 
The  flames 
raged  around 
witii  a  whir- 
ring as  of  ittT 
numerable 
wings ;  the 
air  ms  hot 
and  Bolphnr- 
ons;  olonds 
of  burning 
ashes  were 
borne  on  the 
wind.  Sud- 
denly a  ory 
was  raised— 
"The  Krem- 
lin is  fired  1" 

The  Em- 
peror ascer- 
tained the 
truth  of  the 
rruDor ;  and 
this  brought 
bim  to  a  de- 
cision. Be 
left  the 
Kremlin, 
and,  passing 
through  the 
boniingoity, 
reached  the 
Castle  of  Pe- 
trowaky  on 
its  outskirts. 

The  Ruins  of 
Nineveh. 


Thb  Bibli- 
oal state- 
ment^ "Now  NinOTeh  was  an  exceeding  great  city  of 
three  days*  joomey"  (Jonah  iiL  3),  reoeives  some  illus- 
tration at  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hormnzd  Bassam ;  "  There 
were  four  sites  of  the  royal  Aenyrian  reaidenoes  dia- 
covered  on  the  left  side  of  the  Tigris,  in  what  was 
considered  Assyria  proper,  and  which  were,  in  the  time 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  within  the 
metropolis  of  Nineveh.  These  are  Kuyuajik,  Nebi  Yflnis, 
^uurOd,  and  Ehorsabad.  There  are  other  important  rnins 
^thin  what  I  consider  to  be  the  radius  of  that '  great  city,' 
BUOh  as  Tarimja,  Balawat,  Earamlais,  B:\hBhikB,  and 
Vol.  X.   No,  5.-33. 


Sharifkhftn.  Taking  the  oblong  distance  of  these  different 
ruins,  tf^ther  with  Enyuajik  and  Nebi>Tihiis  on  the 
western  limit,  NimrHd  on  its  southern  border,  and  Ehorsa- 
bad  on  ita  northern  side,  makes  the  size  of  ttte  old  city 
around  about  sizfy  miles,  or  three  day's  journey,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ ;  because  twenty  miles  are  reck- 
oned in  that  oonntry,  acoording  to  the  traToling  of  a 
pedestrian,  about  a  day's  journey.  In  all  these  mounds 
there  have  been  discovered  Assyrian  remains  ;  end  at  Bala- 

wat  especial- 
ly the  famous 
bronze  gates 
and  temple 
dedicated  to 
the  god  of 
war  by  Aa- 
Bur-nazir-pal. 
There  are, 
besides  these 
monnds,  sev- 
ere 1  others, 
scattered  all 
over  the 
above  •  men  • 
tioned  space, 
which  must 
have  been 
formerlytem- 
p  1  es,  or 
watch-towers 
to  gnard  the 
several  quar- 
ters of  of  the 
great  town, 
with  gardens 
and  orchards 
inclosed." 


OinZKHa  OT  MOSCOT. 


Tee  North- 
western Uni- 
verstty,  at 
Evanaton , 
lU.,  has  con- 
ferred the 
degree  of 
LL.D.  upon 
David  H. 
Wheel  e  r, 
D.D.,  editor 
of  Uie  Me- 
thodiat,  of  this 
city. 

Bt  the  fol- 
lowing dip- 
ping from  a 
daily  paper 
it    will  be 

seen  how  the  presraoe  of  an  organ  saved  "the  pastor" 
from  homiliation  and  defeat :  "  The  pastor  of  a  Detroit 
congregation  took  the  wrong  sermon  to  church  on  a  recent 
Sunday,  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until  he  rose  to 
speak.  He  then  aoDonnoed  his  error,  and  said,  'Two 
things  remain — either  the  organist  must  entertain  yon  with 
his  instrument  for  five  mioates  while  the  sermon  is  sent 
for,  or  the  oongregaUon  must  be  dismissed.  I  think  we'd 
better  have  the  organ. '  Thereupon  the  organ  was  played  and 
a  solo  sung  nntil  the  missing  manuscript  was  secured. "  Who 
dare  now  say  that  the  organ  is  not  a  "saving  ordinanoe"? 
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IS  THE  FIRE  OF  HELL  MATERIAUOR  IMMATERIAL? 

AnausTA,  Bbovrtb  Qubbtt. 

**  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  dkj  life  and  good, 
and  death  and  dTil,"  said  Moses  in  his  dying  charge  to 
the  elect  people ;  and  the  choice  extended  beyond  time  to 
etemify.  This  is  a  Christian  nation,  built  on  a  Ohristian 
foundation,  and  scoffing,  shallow  and  meremari/  dema* 
gognea  should  no  more  be  snffored  to  go  looser  vendii^; 
(heir  pestilenfc  wares  among  the  young  and  feeble-minded, 
than  should  murderffl^  thierea  and  other  oriminala. 

"  The  world  is  Tery  evil,"  says  old  Bernard,  and  Satan's 
drummers  are  abroad  assidnonsly  soondiog  his  reseUle  and 
trading  in  blasphemous  sentiments  to  the  snbrerting  of 
law  and  public  safety.  Ignorance  is  blatant  The  most 
notorious  infidels  have  ever  been  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  religious  history.  An  historiim  who  was 
fond  of  sporting  his  unbelief,  when  dosely  pressed  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  neuer  read  the  Bible^ 

But  besides  profenional  unbelievers  who  toss  &ax 
htamj  faees  to  heaven  and  defy  the  Almighty,  there  has 
always  been  a  rabble  ol  "perverse  dispnters,'*  oontradio- 
tions  spirits  glorying  in  various  cranks  and  notions,  and 
many  and  curious  are  the  theories  which  th^  have  pro- 
pounded. Even  in  the  days  of  St  Paul  there  were  '*  per- 
verse disputers  dtsturbers  of  the  peace — tronblers  of 
the  faith— doctors  of  divinity  who  dosed  the  spiritually 
ailing  with  deleterious  drt^  and  heterodox  hygiene.  And 
who  can  deny  that  there  is  positive  oonsolaticnL  in  knowing 
that  our  betters,  as  well  as  w^  had  their  perplexities  I  If 
the  grand  Apostle  Paul  was  worried  with  hair-splitting 
caTiUen^  what  oan  ordinary  mortals  expect  I 

There  have  always  been  pet  conceits  periodically  pro- 
pounded  by  fantastical  dreamers,  either  atheists  for  noto- 
liefy,  or  the  Tiotima  of  delosion — "carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine."  In  the  line  of  hereeies  there  is 
nothing  novel ;  every  age  unearths  the  oraze  and  folly  of 
some  former  one.  Kowadays  a  favorite  topic  for  dispu- 
tation is  relative  to  the  nature  of  eternal  fire—whether  it 
is  material,  or  immateriaL  Whichever  it  ifl^  it  is  a  matter 
purely  immatnial,  ao  long  as  it  is  the  accompaniment  of 
eternal  misery.  If  the  term  fire  be  nmply  figurative  or 
metaphorical,  we  must  remember  that  symlx^  are  used  to 
represent  realities  far  greater. 

"  Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,"  expresses  an 
intense  spiritual  angoisb,  such  as  material  fire  inflicts  upon 
the  natural  body.  It  is  surmised  that  the  great  final  con- 
flfk^tion  will  be  kindled  by  material  fire  now  smoldering 
vithin  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  as  the  heavens  also 
shall  be  on  fire  (as  saith  St  Peter),  that  we  may  oonjeo- 
ture  to  be  supernatural  fire.  These  mysteries  we  oannot 
solve,  nor  is  it  either  requisite  at  desirable  that  we  should 
comprehend  them.   They  belong  to  the  celestial  wcana. 

The  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  curious  speonlationa.  It 
is  no  rttstrum  on  which  to  display  one's  researches  into 
"Darwinism,"  or  "Evolution,"  or  such-like  trash;  or  to 
air  little  fanciful  theories  ^voring  of  <nigioality,  dressed 
np  with  quibbles  and  technicalities  that  make  the  unlearned 
marvel  concerning  the  deohumer— 

"  That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

A  fearful  responailnlity  rests  upon  the  pnlpit.  It  is  not  a 
theological  playground  on  which  to  dandle  the  puppets  of 
a  whimaioal  or  puerile  imagination  ;  it  is  a  watoh-tower, 
from  whence  the  cry  should  continually  resound,  "  Flee 
from  the  wrath  to  oome  1"  The  good  pastor  feeds  his  flock 
with  the  pure  milk  of  the  Gospel,  not  with  the  ashes  of 
orumbling  fossils.  The  father  of  the  writer  onoe  heard  an 
old  colored  preacher  thus  comment  amid  mnoh  flowery 


expatiation  on  the  expression  of  St  Peter— "the  aincoe 
milk  of  the  word":  "The  anoere  miik,  jau.  peroeiTe^  my 
brethren  ;  any  old  woman  oaa  make  sottp^  but  Ood  mly 
can  give  us  mtik." 

It  is  a  minister's  duty  so  to  preach  that  each  and  every 
sermon  contains  in  itself  sufficient  light  and  instruotioB  to 
direct  to  Christ  a  wayfarer  who  may  never  have  the  i^por* 
tnni^  to  hear  another.   Can  this  be  gainsaid  } 

E^t  xDoa  never  mad» /or  man,  **  The  lake  of  fire  bora- 
ing  with  brimstone  *'  was  pr^ared  tor  the  devil  and  hii 
angels.  Nor  did  the  merciful  and  benign  Father  ercr 
banish  thither  a  soul  intended  by  Him  f<n:  feUdty,  as  were 
all  mankind.  To  go  there  is  the  v<^untary  bhoice  of  every 
one  who  elects  Satan  for  his  master  and  serves  undcc  his 
banner.  It  is  a  terrible  liberty  to  represent  the  graoioiis 
Creator  as  rejoicing  in  the  misery  of  the  reprobate — as  avin* 
diotive  judge  inflicting  torture  on  prisoners.  Therefore^  u 
to  those  perverse  disputations  concerning  the  precise  natuie 
of  the  tormenting  flame^  and  the  elements  of  etnnal  brim- 
stone,  and  the  durati<m  of  pnnishmenik  th«y  axe  but  idle 
vi^orings.  Under  the  term  the  "  Second  Death,"*  an  in- 
dnded  other  horrors  than  fire.  Here  are  snne  of  them : 
Iwnishment  from  the  laud  of  light  aod  song ;  from  the  ^ 
presence  of  Ood  and  His  holy  company  of  saints  and 
angels ;  darkness  and  despair ;  the  death  of  sweet  hope ; 
the  baffled  and  unappeased  riot  of  all  evil  passions  atill  j 
quick  and  strong  ;  vain  yearnings  for  pleasure  and  ease; 
the  serpent  tooth  of  remorse ;  the  goadings  of  consoienos 
the  anguish  of  eternal  separation  from  friends  beloved; 
but  especially  what,  to  a  refined  mind,  would  in  itidf  con- 
stitnte  a  hell— essomation  with  the  refffobato  and  vile  fo^ 
ever  and  forever ;  the  renoanoemrot  of  flelightiome  ha^ 
mony,  for  no  sweet  strains  of  musie  ever  pieroft  the  dolefal 
walls  of  the  place  of  despair.  These — these— are  not  til 
these  amazing  griefs  ?  Another  souroe  of  misery  will  be  j 
tiie  reproaches  of  those  led  to  destruction  by  being  ea- 
ticed  to  evil  and  pemicions  haunts  of  i^easure. 

Every  stained  soul  which  has  ever  passed  from  tima 
unr^entant  is  in  that  woful  prison-house.  The  infldd 
and  scoflEbr,  the  murderer,  the  blasphemer,  Uie  fbsl  tnd 
unolean,  tita  drunkard,  the  omel  mockor  and  peneontn^ 
in  a  word,  all  who  have  made  this  beautifnl  euth  a  battts- 
ground  of  atrife,  cam^ia  and  rapine— they  are  all  in  that 
monstrous  congregatioa  of  monnrna.  The  fooe^  o( 
Cbhenna  most  be  one  of  its  most  frightful  features. 
*  "  Ob,  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secrets  I**  ! 

We  often  meet  persons  whose  society,  even  for  a  brief  ' 
period,  is  so  uncongenial  as  to  be  distressing  in  Uie  sx-  j 
treme,  and  we  long  with  impatience  to  be  quit  of  it 
What^  then,  more  alarming  tiua  the  thoos^i  of  btiog  ' 
sentanoed  to  the  everlasting  oiunpaninuhip  of  the  evil  i 
all  time,  the  sum  total  of  humui  viotousness  and  Safamio  ' 
malignity  I    And  memory,  fiioul^  so  enchanting  lAn 
filled  with  lovely  pictures — it  will  become  a  sonne  of 
sharpest  pain.   Which  of  us  has  not  some  regietftil  is-  j 
membranoe,  perchance  a  mere  trifle,  which  in  the  fflelsn- 
choly  twilight  or  solemn  midnight  hour  inflicts  upoa  ns  | 
throes  of  exquisite  woe  I  How  sad,  then,  to  be  tfae  subject  j 
of  such  retrospection  for  evermore  I 

It  is  a  dangerous  liberty  to  represent  the  ben^eeot 
Creator  as  rejoidng  in  the  misery  the  reioobata— as  s 
vindictive  Judge  infiioting  torture  on  His  rebd  oxeatiuea. 
He  invUet  all  to  be  saved,  bofc  oompeb  nona. 

Moreover,  heaven  is  a  i^ate  as  -mXl  as  a  Pkue,  sad  fliOM 
who  choose  hell  and  reject  heaven  must  abide  forevw 
their  selection.  A  preparation  of  the  soul  and  a  ooitiTatiMt 
of  the  tastes  for  celestial  society  must  be  acqoirsd  in  this 
life— this  life  of  probatitm.  An  olA  dngyman  onoa  *id 
to  a  eoxsing  snd  ftnil-taigaed  coaoliqutt,  fixing  his  picn* 
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iig  eydfl  upon  bim  with  a  look  of  extreme  wonder  and 
Htooisfament :  "I  cannot  imagine  what  yon  will  do  in 
baann  t  There  are  no  hotseih  nor  ooaohoB,  nor  saddles, 
nor  bridlei,  nor  pablio  hooBes,  in  hearen.  There  will  be 
no  one  to  swear  at,  or  to  whom  yon  can  nae  bad  language. 
I  cannot  think  what  yoa  vUl  do  when  yon  get  to  heaTsn  1" 

Ko.  the  soul  must  be  attuned  to  th«  soi^.of  heaven 
before  joining  the  celestial  choir. 

A  wicked  wit  once  declared  that  he  would  prefer  to  be 
in  hell  with  popes,  kings,  priests  and  great  men,  to  being 
in  hearen  with  milk-sops,  as  he  styled  Christians.  But  no 
miik-sops  will  there  be  amid  that  grand  assemblage  of  the 
mighty  and  holy— ereiy  power  of  the  aool  shall  be  ttiere 
dnalopad  into  Tigorons  action. 

Bat  the  aafajeofc  of  paditicoi  {aflsakta  no  temptatiuis  for 
lingering— it  ia  zepleta  with  shuddering  horroriL  These 
law  Buggeetions  ate  ventared  <m  to  oountenolk  in  some 
ali^t  measure,  the  nuschierons  opinions  which  some  seek 
to  disseminate,  fo^tting,  in  their  vain  reasoning,  that 
Jusnon,  as  well  as  Meb^,  is  an  attribute  of  Jehovah. 
Let  it  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  guide 
to  salvation. 

,  "  Kaoght  ol  Thee  my  prayers  can  olalm; 

Save  In  Thy  free  mercy's  name. 
Save  me  from  the  deathless  flame. 

**  VheB  the  lost,  to  sllenoe  driven. 
To  deroorlng  flames  are  given. 
Call  me,  with  ttie  blest,  to  heaven. 

"  Suppliant,  fallen,  low  I  bend, 
Ky  tanised  heart  to  ashes  rend; 
OazB  Thou,  Lord,  (Or  my  last. end.**' 


The  Krect  Study  of  the  Bible  in  Hieolojiicd 
Seminaries: 

The  writer  betlevea  that  the  direct  study  of  the  Scrip- 
totes  does  not  leoeiva  that  supreme  attention  in  preparing 
for  the  ministry  whioh  it  deeervee.  It  is  for  those  ac- 
quainted with  seminary  life  to  say  whether  systematio 
theology  ia  not,  if  not  speculatively  regarded,  yet  practi- 
odly  treated  in  "the  schools  of  the  prophets"  aa  the 
greatest  department  of  knowledge  and  that  to  whioh  every 
other  moat  be  made  snbsidiaty  and  secondary  ;  and  it  ia 
for  every  leader  oi  this  paper  to  judge  whethor  tiie  Church 
is  not  more  anxious  to  secure  superior  talent  for  the  <diair 
of  theology  than  txa  any  other.  But  it  is  soatoel^  doubt- 
fnl  that  many  who  will  be  attracted  as  readers  by  tilie  above 
heading  will  not  only  admit  onr  allegation,  but  hold  that 
the  proper  place  of  systenutio  theology  in  a  preparatory 
contse  for  the  ministry  is,  and  of  tight  ong^t  to  be,  in 
erexy  sense  first 

It  Is  therefore  here  a£Srmed  that  a  knowledge  of  sys- 
tematio theology  is  not  sufficient  as  an  intelleotaal  qualifl- 
eation  for  the  preacher.  In  order  to  become  aasured  of 
thii^  let  the  reader  select  soma  praetioal  topic  of  divine 
trDtb  and  ^  to  ptepsre  a  discouxse  dedgned  to  apply  the 
sune  to  ttie  humaa  hearl»  with  only  each  help  as  you  may 
leedve  from  a  system  of  theol<^.  Ton  will  find  in  your 
anther  a  grand  system  of  logical  abstractions,  whioh  may 
he,  sdentUlcally  considered,  very  satisfactory ;  but  you 
will  soon  see  that  it  requires  a  knowledge  and  skill  un- 
known to  the  theologian,  as  such,  and  of  far  higher  char- 
acter than  any  he  is  teqaired  to  possess  in  order  to  the  full 
disduige  of  his  function,  to  prepare  the  truth  of  God  for 
the  pe<^le,  and  set  it  beftwe  liiem  as  food  for  wca^g 
fiuth,  and  spstensnoe  for  active,  faithful  obedience, 

Besides,  it  seems  to  ns,  that  the  men  who  has  learned 
kis  eieed  (oly  or  qhieflj  in  the  way  of  the  ^stematic  theo- 


h^lm'M  trainincb  can  nevu  be  sure  that  his  ftuth  is 
grounded  on  the  testimony  of  Qod.  The  professor  is 
more  or  less,  neoeesuily,  the  advocate  ol  a  oartain  system, 
and  hence  the  words  of  Scripture  as  quoted  by  him  axe  at 
times  apt  to  be  "colored  *'  to  suit  the  foregone  oondudon 
he  would  xeaeh.  To  be  assnred  M  the  witnesi^s  meaning; 
we  must  hear  him  directly  with  onr  own  ears,  w  we  must 
study  the  testimony  directly  ourselves. 

But  more.  The  mere  student  of  theolc^,  or  he  that 
makes  it  his  chief  study,  never  knows  that  ha  has  had  b^ 
fore  his  mind  the  whole  troth.  In  order  to  thia  the  Bible 
muat  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and  each  integral  part  of  it  as 
a  whole.  It  is  comparatively  but  very  few  passages  of 
Smiptpre  timt  are  quoted  in  a  system  of  divinitj. 

This  suggests  a  third  consideration :  Every  pastor  muat 
find  that  the  systems  of  thedt^  have  not  a  word  to  saj 
of  many  evangelical  topics  of  prime  importanoe^  and 
which  it  is  simply  necessary  to  present  frequently  in  the 
pulpit  It  would  be  ea^  to  give  examples,  but  it  is 
deemed  wholly  uncalled  for.  It  is  only  in  the  Scriptures 
that  every  important  truth  is  met 

Cor  last  thought  on  the  subject  is  :  The  direct  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  art  of  expounding  them,  should 
be  made  most  prominent  in  a  oonzse  of  preparation  for  the 
Oospel  miniitiy  as  a  means  of  at  onoe  seonxing  OTthodoxy 
and  froehnaM  in  tike  deUverasoss  of  onr  preaeheis.  There 
are  many  wi^  of  prmeatang  the  tuuo  truth.  No  book 
exempUfles  this  statement  so  folly  as  the  BiUa  Other 
things  being  equal,  he  who  expounds  the  Scriptures  skill- 
fully can  attract  the  charm  of  variety  thoee  whom  the 
man  who  preaches  from  a  theology  would  repel  by  same- 
ness and  monotony.  But  more :  making  theology  the 
chief  study  must  tend  not  only  to  keep  the  individual 
preacher  in  one  rut,  but  to  make  all  the  preachers  of  the 
same  school  so  like  each  other  in  the  way  of  presenting  the 
truth  as  that  when  70a  have  heard  one  you  have  virtusUy 
hesrd  aU.  A  system  of  thetdogy,  aa  smh,  is  a  human  |»o- 
duct^  and  therefore  is  eomparatively  narrow  or  narrowing; 
The  Kble  is  a  divine  product,  and  is  "  exceeding  broad,** 
and  is  correepondingly  broadening  and  elevating.  Its 
variety  in  presenting  truth  is  as  rich  as  the  love  of  varied, 
divinely  implanted  in  liw  heart  of  man,  is  atrcmg  and 
abiding, 

Thia  paper  has  not  been  written  to  deny  that  systematio 
theok^is  neoessaryin  seminary  trainings  but  to  affirm 
that  exposition  is  mititted  to  the  highest  plaoe  in  the 
student's  estimatioD,  and  thal^  it  a  diatinotion  is  to  be 
made  at  all,  the  Church  should  give  her  most  gifted  sons 
to  the  work  of  teaching  the  exposition  of  Scripture  in  our 
theological  seminaries.  While  the  professor  of  theology 
can  do  soaroely  anything  but  re-write  a  oompleted  axstem, 
the  expositor  haa  the  work  before  him  of  holding  up  to  the 
mind  the  thoughts  of  Qod  as  living  thoughts  in  His  hesrl^ 
and  bringing  them  to  bear  upon  the  human  heart  to  beg^ 
living  operative  feelings  therein.  The  writer  does  not  love 
the(dogy  lesi^  but  ezpoaitloa  more ;  nor  would  he  UU  the 
fmmer,  but  make  it  the  hel^  of  the  latter.  We  have 
used  the  word  esqutitiom  Uionghtfnllj.  Exegesis  is  only 
one  part  ol  the  study  of  the  Soiptures  we  intend.  To  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures  is  the  great  work  of  the  minister ;  to 
prepare  to  do  this  is  the  great  work  of  the  theol<^rieal 
stodent  Hence,  the  direct  study  of  Scripture  should  be 
first  in  practical  estinution  in  the  seminary. —  Central 
PrtAjfterkin. 


You  meet  in  the  wmild  with  false  mirth  ss  often  as  Use 
gravity ;  the  grinning  hypocrite  is  not  a  more  nnoonnum 
eharaetCT  than  the  groaning  one. 
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T.— THR  FAlHNi;  YKAR. 

CLOR  by  III"  R/ti'l'Ti  wiUU,  ihi-  inftrltf^M 
UpUn^l  Ui  the  Bun  wlih  modt^i  prl'ln 

lU  sblsld  or  mutr  w  amber- jilftlifHl  f"l'1. 
Aod  bollyboclu  fluned  out,  nil  crlmfuin-flycd. 

And  glowing  osMTS  rainbow  bues  unrolled. 
Tbatwlth  the  amelhynt-tlnted  be&Tcaavled; 

Whim  all  around  ihe  air  was  aweet  beoet 

Wllh  pertumo  ol  Iho  fRdlug  mignonette. 

Crisp  were  Ihe    leaves   tbat  fell  lu  golden 
Hi)  o  win. 

And  glimmered 'naatta  tbe  iMMnlng bAmit 

min'ii, 

Tbat  o'er   ihn    ruliy  -  nvl  -  i;"[Tini'"l  Autumn 
IxiwfirH 

Railed  nilnty  iin  niMc-i'loijili'il  artrrn'^-.u ; 
And  the  iHiwi-d  tnwls  "f  wornlilplnp  hiiiiIIowiT) 

Bemlnfli"!  Iliat  Ibe  mill  wiim  Inr^l  ti"-  hikpii; 
And  through  the  gftrdfii  flea  a  punil"  Hl«ti. 
As  tboagh  sad  QlyUe's  spirit  wandered  by. 

The  birds  bad  taken  vlng  to  distant  lands, 
Th«  mumidiw  tumea  yellow  'mongst  the 
MdgM; 

The  tmilng  leavM  lell  off  from  willow  bands, 
Ad4  Urn  1Ms«t  to  Tlpeo  on  the  hedges; 

The  Indlui  creeper  wore.  In  brilliant  strands 
Of  r*a  uM  fOldt  rare  trlnie  along  rooMedges, 

And  purple  bsmai  on  tlie  eldw-trees 

Felt  gboMs  of  Summer  klaoea  in  the  breeze. 

A  tfMm  ol  besuty  struggled  i<>  p^t  frco 
The  earth  from  dewilatlnTi.    But  ilic  vaIoo 

Hath  Wpini.l''il  t'u-th  fri.iii  ( iri-iii  .lovf'H  ilri-nv. 
And  Kri'hiiH*  hoiirsr  wiimrH  viiir,  •' Rn]ok-<' !*' 

And  mournful  Ceres  lifts  her  vol!  lo  see 
The  consort  o(  tbe  gloomy  monuob's  choici' 

Hhrood  ber  fair  hewl  tn  Autiuna's  pailnu 
bloom. 

And  atok.  temeuot  to  bar  recftl  tomb; 

Whllrt  all  tbe  gloaming  flowers  fast  fade  away. 
And  Winter  folds  them  In  a  dreamful  sleep. 

Wherein  In  loyal,  loving  fancy  (hey 
Anigb  the  portats  of  her  prison  creep. 

Tbat  baply  tbxongb  eicb  drear,  nnsnnUt  day 
They  over  ber  a  tender  watdi  may  keep. 

Ready  to  start  at  the  Bnt  tonob  of  Biding. 

Boneatb  her  feet  their  earliest  buda  to  fling. 


BtTT  little  Lortrfa,  fn^M  Bad  WHO. 

Determlnadyai.la  wjaoyMTStta:  .     ^  ^ 
Her  nnia  teUM  IhimSw^        tm.  fcer  bath 
emtled:  ^ 
Her  parings  took  tbe  Sbe  hoped  oey 

might; 

And  now  her  prying  spirit  ta  beguiled 

Into       mlixor,  on  this  wondnas  nll^t. 
To  pe»,BlMl  there  yonng  nartan'a  taee to see- 
Abl  It  ene  Ibonld,  bow  b^py  etae  would  be! 

And  unpercelTod  Bbe  quits  the  throng  below, 
And  eager  mount*  tbe  onttqae  mlaut  stair: 

Then  sllpe,  with  step  ftUIsMf^tltyaad  toll^. 
Through  tbe  dlm-Ughted  poctntt  -  gaUery. 
where 

The  faces  of  some  centnrlee  ago 

Look  down  upon  a  youthful  taoe  aa  ode 
As  any  beauty's  of  the  honae  thai  bon 
The  palm  of  belle  In  misty  days  of  yofa^ 

Beared  at  her  shadow,  shrinking  aa  tta  Wind 

Through  ireo-topa  walls  Ita  malanofaoly  Mar- 
Or  ataaltfis  the  casement.  Mace  ttaaa  ball  u- 

cUned  ' 
la  sbe  to  turn ;  for  terrors  that  beloog 
To  aught  of  magic  ne'er  bad  oroased  hir  mud- 
Yet  although  irombllng.  In  bet  lOfe-mow 

strong 

She  onward  goes,  nor  e'er  behind  loOks  Btae; 
For  II  ehe  looked,  she  spell  would  broken  be. 

On— lill  At  last  Is  reached  tho  room  of  stale, 
Wht  10  onco  a  prlni-ose  slept  In  bygone  yea»; 

WlirTc  lijiiTcrr!  yi-i  tli>>  iPRi^nil  of  the  giafti 
Ai.il  la.di;i,l  ijplcuilur  duskily  appears! 

A  HiUug  place  wherein  to  try  her  Gate, 
Though  tbe  strange  quiet  scarce  allays  iier 
fears. 

Rbe  op«e  tbe  door,  with  eyes  bent  on  tbe  ground: 
Her  beart  beats  louder  than  all  other  sound. 


II.— BURNING  THE  NUT9. 

WITHIN  tbe  boose  tbe  beartb-fire'a  crackling 
blaze 

Lights  up  with  ruddy  glare  tbe  ancient  room, 
And  chisels  fresh  with  its  qulck-d&rtlog  rays 

The  oaken  flowers  that  on  the  panels  bloom ; 
Then  flickers  o'er  a  troop  of  earth-bom  fays 

Around  It  met,  to  learn  to-nlgbt  their  doom. 
Through  russet  nuts,  that  on  All  Hallow  Ere 
Bhow  anxious  lovers  whom  they  may  believe. 

Tbe  Are  bums  low,  the  nuts  are  named,  and  nigh 
The  slowing  embers  laid  in  solemn  state. 

And  Uay  and  Cla  and  Mab  and  Boee  stand  by 
With  bright,  flushed  faces,  and  expectant  watt 

To  see  If  this  nut  from  that  other  fly. 
Or  it  close  bouad  by  love  they  duly  mate. 

And  burn  together  in  a  love-llame  tolght. 

Enkindled  by  tbe  magic  of  the  night: 

With  merry  laughter,  yet  with  beating  heari. 
For  halt  they  mock  at,  bait  believe  tbe  spell. 

Nor  care  to  see  those  two  nuts  turn  apart— 
And  yet  it  they  should  bum  together  well. 

Forthwith,  though  In^  pleased,  a  doubt  they 
start, 

"  As  if  suob  idle  charms  truth  e'er  could  tell !" 
Then  apple-parings  o'er  their  shoulders  throw. 
To  see  if  the  loved  letters  formed  or  no. 


spM  ia*  Mar,  wlHi  tfM  «D  fha  tn»B4  i 
an-  hMTt  bMU  iMriir  tku  alt  «ib«r  Mmd," 


•Tlw  It*  katwJotR.;  tt«  arts  O* 
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The  moonbpnmn  fitful  Tell  ntliwnrt  tho  space. 
In  many  a  wlfnilcr  lliu>  of  sIIvit  llglit, 

And  lam(."l  to  ivory  fwttet  L»>Hb(ii's  f(uw: 
WbUa  ttirf)iiKh  Uio  rlrh  Hijiiui-d  window,  fiilors 
brjght 

Upon  thf  poilflhpil  flivir  cay  pati^'ni  traco. 

And  pTirT>li'-l.iriler  L'?.'?blif.''  rolw  .it  whlr^' : 
Wbllst  bl;iziiiii"J  liciirt  iJimii  n  oiiitri'  [lari^ 
Tbrowg  on  lier  Ueavlug  breast  u  blood-rod  aulu, 

8be  Btaads  tt£*'  flMMre  mirror  nor  before, 
Wbsre  many  *  MWr  lady  In  her  prime 
Hatb  oonned  bar  Kwiftad  tMntr  o  «r  aod  o'er, 
Ab  7«t  nDsalUed  tir  no  ItuA  of  nme: 
Tat  dwaB  abe  not  lur  vjem  tn»n  off  the  floor 
To  tmlm,  BriUM  distant  ohorcb- clock's  staady 


TDUa  Qtt  dks  tear;  Utbe  XMbla,  atlU  aOnlA, 
BUnda  ttwre  •  tnmbUng,  boptnc.  kxre-lom  maid, 

Her  hand  is  ralitpil  to  rrtin  Iter  colls  of  bair. 
And  In  a  mnnKMit  Ulco  a  g<>l<len  vati 

It  ripples  roun-l  hor.    I.iko  a  nUttno  (air, 
Wlbb  downcast  eyes,  aii'l  parte. I  ll[)8,  ami  pale, 

Sbe  takes  tho  mmh  wicii  jicarl  lulalijua  rare. 
To  comb  ber  treaeee  ere  taer  courage  fall; 

TlM  wUle  «  rov  >PPlO(  trenbUa^  aw 

Eata  aa  X«e  Me  of  ibe  torbMden 


Half  wlahlQff  she  were  back  within  the  hall. 
With  gay  com  pan  tons  by  the  fire's  bright  blase, 

tot  ttM  dim  aUvez  allenoe  doth  appall. 
And  tUld  aba  at  laal  her  eyes  dotb  raise— 

Bntseara  uponAis  mirror  lets  them  fall, 
Than  hack  she  starts  attrlghted,  tor  ber  gaze 

Hatb  met  tbe  answering  gaze  of  Florlau  there, 

XBchanted  with  the  gold-Tailed  statua  fair. 

She  shivers— paler  yet  her  white  face  grows. 
Though  Rbe  bath  aeea  what  moet  she  wlsbed  to 

8iie  ; 

Another  i^lnnce  upon  the  glass  She  throws. 
And  hppes,  ami  tears,  she  may  mistaken  be. 

But  still  his  face  till'  [iollatieil  mError  showa; 
And  with  a  startlud  cry  sbo  turns  to  flee, 

When  lot  a  voice  that  chains  ber  to  the  spot— 

"Tls  ttilne  own  rhxrlan,  Lasblo,  tear  me  not." 


T.— FIABIAIT. 


"Bk  HM  ti  ronad  hit,  "TU  Ihrlariut,  iWNt  i 
Ab  I  pu4oa       lUal  t  ban  nad*  Ota*  alM.*  — 


Hb  lam  la  tonnd  bar.  "  TIs  thy  Floriaa.  swoeti 
Abl  pardon  me  that  I  bavn  ms<le  thee  start; 

I  am  no  gbost;  I  traclted  tliy  diiEnty  fi'et. 
This  HaUow  Eva,  to  play  a  spirit's  part. 

That  in  the  mirror  eyas  with  eyea  might  meet, 
And  ttum  ibnragK  flma  ahotOdtt.  iMura  my 
faitbtal  bearb 

O  loral  thtloa  Uest  be  oMfli  utyfloBa  rite 

Tbat  lad  va  blttter  onr  liin-Tova  lo  ifllgbt." 

N'li  marhlf  ."iiJilui  now;  the  crimson  blood 
S'tMi^-tit  fr:im  her  heart  ui>mantled  inherface, 

Th<M\  i-ijLir-lii;;  through  tiiT  TPlna  In  sudden  flood 
or  Jny,  I"  li.T  y.'t  iiiiotlier  grace: 

Au  l  Florlau  iK'oaiiij;,  it-  alii)  blushing  stood. 
In  her  dark  eyes  his  bapplnesa  to  trace. 

Bent  lowar«aiid  la  tovtfa  Ant  avcomnaklaB 

Kelt  past  aad  tatan  Mesd  la  pnaont  Mtts. 

So  stood  they  In  the  moonllRht  — and  hehfrfd, 
IIoso  up  (I  giiriiijii,  wliero  on  cver>'  srom 

Blnoine.l  silver  UUos;  aa<I  transparent  reeled 
A<Trys(al  rivnr,  iiuil  full  mnny  a  gem 

Sparkli'  l  u])on  if)  ehorps  'mongst  sands  of  gold; 
Anil  niun-l  about  their  browti  »  diadem 

Fi'll  in  Ijriglit  ralnlK)w  Rlory  from  above, 

Whilst  a  swoot  unsoon  chorus  sang  of  love. 

The  moon  sailed  by—the  Stars  did  brigMweblne; 
The  flowers  halt  woke,  through  di««™ng  that 

the  SDD 

Had  risen— and  tbe  river's  crystal  line 
Itlppled  OS  though  some  passing  bteeaa  had 

won 

It  Into  smillnir— whlflperlng,  "  Lite  dlrloo 

Hiih  oni'i'  -'iLTdlii  Tipon  th"  narth  begun; 
Fur  Lov.j  Willi  tiLlry  liand  a  web  iloth  weave. 
From  maglo  threads  spun  on  All  Hallow  Ere," 

— JuUa  OoMard. 
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XAfe  in  Brittany« 


LIFE,  IN  BRITTANY. 

I  AM  not  a  traveler  or  a  tonrist,  bat  a  resident,  and  I 
don't  Bit  down  to  write  an  artiote^  a  jonrnal  or  a  book ;  I 
orHj  feel  that  I  mnst  gin  expnanoa  to  mj  feeUng^  aiid 
therefore  I  talk  <m  p^wr.  * 

Thia  Ufa  is  atUl  new  to  me ;  it  pomowM  all  the  attrao- 
tiona  of  anzpEifleu  The  day  will  come  when  I  ahall  flnd^it 
diffioolt  to  deaetibe  things  around  me,  beoanae 

they  will  appear  so  oommon  that  thej  will  seem  to  be  un- 
worthy of  notice.  Yet*  after  all,  these  oommon  things 
make  up  life ;  and  it  is  precisely  these  oommon  things 
which  ontside  people  want  to  know,  so  I  write  them  down 
vbile  I  can  appreciate  and  realize  them. 

I  oannot  see  the  sea  as  I  write,  beoanse  my  window  looks 
into  the  garden,  and  at  the  end  of  the  garden  there  is  an 
artifioial  bank  with  a  raised  walk  on  the  top  (rf  il^  oon- 
stnieted  partly  to  keep  bade  ihe  waves  at  hig^  tidei^  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  walk,  which  (placed  oa  the  top) 
gives  a  good  view  of  the  sea.  Bat  I  am  so  near  to  the 
sea  that,  whenever  I  like,  I  open  the  garden-door,  and 
emerge  ready  for  a  plunge  into  it ;  only  I  look  out  for 
tides,  because  at  low  water  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
mud  between  me  and  the  briny  deep.  When  tiie  tide 
comes  in,  it  not  only  corets  the  mud,  but  mns  up  over 
the  beantifnl  aand  which  lies  ontside  iny  garden-gst^ 
where  like  a  merman  I  oaa  roll  and  bask  sad  oomb  my 
hair  (lij-the-by,  I  doabt  whether  there  ever  were  any  mer- 
matUt  sad  whether  th^  ever  had  hmg  hair  1  bat  let  that 
pass).  Mine  is  an  inner  bay  ;  outside  roll  the  waves  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  My  sea  "A  moi,"  borders  on  a  *'paro 
aux  ku&res,"  or  (as  it  is  written  on  the  boards  which  mark 
its  boundaries),  "pare  &  huitreSf"  bdouging  to  the  French 
Government,  which  is  kept  up  as  a  feeder  for  all  the 
rivers,  estoaries,  and  other  possible  spots  where  testers 
can  be  sown  by  a  paternal  govemment 

Come  inside  my  garden.  First  lode  at  my  pleasnre* 
guden.  It  is  elabomtely  laid  oat  with  lawns  and  fcmntains 
and  beds,  bat  like  sll  othtt  ideal  idans,  it  has  yielded  to 
the  necessities  of  aotoai  French  life.  The  lawns  have 
been  utilized  for  the  growth  of  hay  for  the  horses  and 
cows.  The  fountain  was  once  supplied  by  a  cistern  on 
the  roof  of  the  kitchen,  but  it  leaked  and  made  the  house 
damp,  so  it  was  removed,  and  the  pipes,  taps  and  empty 
fountain  give  an  expression  to  an  idea  rather  than  a  reality. 
All  round  the  fountain  are  beds  with  pear-trees  as  seating 
looking  oontittiially  into  tiie  empty  reserroir.  Fear  and 
apple*treeB  stand  also  marshaled  toond  all  the  mlks^  and 
flowers  grow  in  happy  disorder,  s<nnetimes  in  tiw  beds, 
sometimes  in  the  paths ;  while  the  strawberries  have  crept 
np  into  the  lawns  and  sprinkle  the  hay  for  the  horses  and 
eowB. 

My  kitohen-giurden  is  very  large  indeed,  and  contains 
such  a  wealth  of  strawberries  and  asparagus  as  I  have 
never  before  beheld.  Day  after,  day  we  send  twenty-five 
or  thirty  pounds'  weight  to  the  market,  and  yet  we  eat 
them  ourselves  all  day  long,  and  give  them  in  great 
quantities  to  our  neighbors.  I  oould  linger  long  over 
these  gardens,  but,  as  X  mat  to  keep  you  in  good  humor, 
so  that  yoa  may  love  this  Brittany  ^  ours  wiw  its  piotor- 
esque  scenery  and  still  m<ne  picturesque  inhabitant^  I 
X>as8  on. 

A  few  days  ago,  under  press  of  ciroumstances,  and  be- 
cause I  could  not  secure  our  regular  marketer,  I  sent  my 
gargon  Thoma  to  the  dty  ten  miles  away  with  a  large 
basket  of  strawberries  f<nr  sale.  He  left  here  about  four 
o'doek  in  the  morning,  arrived  at  the  town  before  the 
market-hour,  sold  his  strawberries,  and  ought  to  have  been 
back  here  about  10  a.ie.   butead  of  which,  Thomas  who 


is  a  saflor  and  Jack-of-all-trade^  who  wears  a  sort  of  saibt'i 
guernsey  and  talks  a  patoig  between  TxeatAi  and  Breton, 
got  into  temptation  and  feU. 

Drink  did  it  all.  Drink  lays  low  the  greater  part  ot  oar 
poor  Bretons,  One  sees  more  people  helplenly  dnmk  or 
maudlin  drunk  here  far  awsy  from  towns  in  these  nuil 
abodes  than  even  in  Enghmd ;  only  they  are  for  0is  ndst 
part  quiet :  they  neithw  swear  nor  fight 

Poor  Thoma  drank,  than  engaged  himself  to  mairra 
dirty  little  ugly  woman  who  did  his  washing  (that  is,  whes 
he  did  not  do  it  Iiimself),  and  finally  he  bolted  with  iU 
my  strawberry  money,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  sinoa  I 
am  grieved,  not  cm  account  of  the  m<m^,  for  I  owed  him 
as  mudi  in  wsgsi^  but  becanssb  now  n^  poor  Thoma  it 
gone^  I  have  no  saflor  for  my  boai^  no  one  so  utteily  droU, 
or  so  bsaatilally  picturesque  to  look  at  and  laugh.  Jfot 
Thoma  was  the  most  slippery  sailor,  the  most  idle  Mknr 
in  the  world.  He  never  did  half  a  day*s  work  white  Ilud 
him.  He  waited  till  my  back  was  turned,  and  ttsn  left 
spade^  vessel,  rope  or  barrow  without  attempting  eveo  to 
pat  tools  away.  Only  in  one  way  was  he  ever  working 
luppil7i  and  that  was  the  way  he  knew  was  wrong. 
Under  such  drcumstances  be  would  display  an  energy 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Once  he  went  witii  me  to  baj 
a  little  pleasure-yacht^  but  before  meeting  the  owner  1m 
agreed  with  me  that  he  would  only  give  his  opinion  in 
winka  We  went  on  board  with  the  owner,  who  pnnted  | 
out  titevaxions  good  points  of  his  vessel,  constantly  anHsI*  i 
ing  to  Tlunna  for  confirmation  and  alwaya  being  badnd  | 
up  by  my  garpon ;  bat  when  the  owner  for  an  inalint 
turned  his  back,  Thoma  screwed  up  his  face  into  all  sorts 
of  oontortions  and  mani^^  to  oonv^  to  me  his  dii* 
approval  of  the  purchase. 

Our  other  servant  is  also  an  experiment — and  a  failure. 
The  servant-difBcnlty  not  only  exists  here  as  ehwwhcM^ 
but  it  is  aggravated  by  the  independence  of  the  people  and  j 
their  exceedingly  dirty  habits.   Very  few  country  girii  i 
oaie  to  go  out  to  servio^in  fao^sosMslyany  ataO.  Hera  ' 
in  the  oonntiy  we  are  driven  into  the  town  for  sarvsata  i 
The  womm  work  on  the  land  as  hard  or  harder  than  the  | 
men ;  moreover,  they  prefer  their  independent  life  to 
service ;  they  like  better  to  dig,  or  hoe,  or  weed,  or  get  to*  | 
gether  the  seaweed  for  manure,  in  dirty  clothes  and  ssbotiv  | 
than  to  Bulmut  to  the  neatness  and  respectability  of  domes- 
tio  lif&   Th^  are  also  in  demand  for  wives.   The  peasuta 
many  when  men  hoys,  without  any  ai^wrent  meaos  of 
livin^^  trusting  to  Frovidence^  and  at  worst  ocmtent  «^ 
black  rye  bread  and  a  lick  of  greasy  Map.   Our  Jsoqnetts 
is  a  "jeune  J^*'  which  is  the  French  euplwmistio  e^ 
pression  for  an  old  maid.   She  will  never  see  flfly-fiw 
again,  if  she  be  not  quite  sixty ;  yet,  when  I  asked  if  ibe 
were  "mum,"  I  was  told  she  is  a  *'jeKne  JtSe.*'  She  is 
honest  as  daylight,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  moet 
Bretons,  who  are  pilferers,  not  robbers,  at  least  in  then 
parts.    8he  is  economical  io  a  i^ult ;  wastes  nothing 
almost  eats  nothing ;  keeps  the  men  on  soup  made  of 
grea^  water  and  trits  of  bread,  and  puts  even  water  sm^ 
in  oo6king  into  the  universal  soup.   Yesterdqr  she  ssat  in 
the  peas  with  a  lot  of  green-looldng  water,  which  <rm  of 
our  party,  didiking,  to<A  into  the  Utohen  to  ponran^  \ 
Jaoqnette  requested  as  a  favor  that  it  might  be  put  into 
her  own  particular  plate  of  soup,  and  it  was.  Bnt  Jao* 
quetta  never  washes,  or,  if  she  does  wash,  she  does  not 
oonquor  her  dirt.   She  is  dirty  in  person  and  dir^  i> 
cooking  our  food.   She  is  a  bad  cook,  and  smokes  eveir- 
thing  she  cooks.    She  pottars  about  all  day,  yet  does 
not  even  keep  the  rooms  clean.    Upon  the  ladies 
almost  all  the  household  work.   Why  then  do  we  ksv 
Jaoqnettet  Fkst  and  fommost^  basNusw*  oannot  gets 
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lietter ;  nex^  because  we  like  her  ytaej  mneh  for  her  good 
qaalitjea  ;  and  lastly,  beoatise  when  once  we  told  her  to  go 
in  ft  week,  the  dear  old  thing  was  so  meek,  ao  patient,  so 
OD daring  that  we  almost  wept  for  her,  and  kept  her  on. 
Jnst  now  I  hear  her  shrill  voice  talking  to  little  Marie,  the 
fanner's  danghtor,  in  the  kitchen.   Marie  goes  just  where 
Bhe  likea,  and  doea  joat  what  she  likes;.   She  ia  an  only 
child,  luk  three  yeaxa  (rid.   Her  Httle  brother  Jean  died 
jnat  as  we  were  moving  in.   Harte  ia  waj  pretfy,  but 
also  Toy  dir^.    8he  wondwa  about  in  annshine  and 
Btoim,  early  and  late^  with  her  father,  mother  or  grand- 
XBOlher.    She  pnlla  np  plants,  treads  down  seeds,  walks 
knae-deep  in  mnd ;  and,  no  matter  how  dean  she  may 
start,  she  makee  herself  into  a  little  pig  in  half  an  honr. 
The  ladiea  make  a  great  pet  of  Uarie,  for  we  have  no  little 
ones  hera   Marie  knows  her  power,  talks  French,  plays 
mi  bo-peep  with  m,  bat  rather  an  awe  of  monslenr  and  his 
great  pipe ;  bat  stm,  even  with  him,  pops  toond  the 
comm  and  oriea  "  oooooa**  Testerday,  madame  was  play- 
ing with  her  some  time,  then  turned  her  out  into  the 
sorden,  shnt  the  door  and  went  np-stairs,  thioking  all  be- 
low anng  and  safe.    In  an  honr  or  less  she  went  down  to 
her  aahn  again,  and  foand  Marie  seated  amidst  all  her 
knioiknaoks  and  books,  which  she  had  removed  from  the 
taUea  on  to  the  floor,  and  made  into  a  heap  of  onatterable 
conforifm.   Ere  a  word  oonld  be  ^ken,  Marie  bnrst  into 
•  acnam.  She  knew  that  she  was  nang^fy,  and  no  ve- 
proaeh  eonld  be  leveled  at  her  beoanae  of  her  noiae. 
Hoirever,  she  was  x^t  oat  in  disgrace,  well  scolded  by 
Jaoqnette,  and  presently  came  in  very  prettily  to  say, 
"  I'ardonnez'tnoiy  madame;  pordonnez-moi." 

Marie  can  look  jnst  like  a  pretty  Datch  doll,  when  she 
ia  washed  and  dressed.  She  wears  long  olothes,  just  like 
her  mother,  only  longer,  with  a  tight-fitting  square  skull- 
cap embroidered  with  gold.  Under  snch  circanutances 
th«  little  lady  is  prond  enough,  I  can  tell  yon.  She  has  a 
dM^  m^,  too,  of  referring  to  her  dead  brother,  who  was 
yonngflc  thui  hersdt  If  she  does  not  like  her  food,  she 
Teqnasts  that  it  mi^  be  given  to  Jean.  Teaterday  she  de- 
<^axed  that  Jeui  had  removed  the  articles  in  madame's 
room.  Poor  little  Jean  (if  he  had  lived)  wonid,  I  fear, 
bave  experienced  what  most  yoanger  brothers  experience 
from  their  elder  siateis — a  great  deal  of  boUying. 

I  hear  Jean's  step ;  be  is  going  in  to  dinner ;  it  is  twelve 
o'clock.  Voot  Jean  1  he  is  a  dying  man.  He  is  in  a  oon- 
mimpti<m,  andwill  not  live  another  year.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  apedmois  of  a  Breton  farmer ;  yet  scarcely  a  fair 
speoimen,  as  he  speaks  Frenoh,  haa  been  in  the  army, 
serred  in  Algeria,  waa  taken  fnisoner  by  the  Qermans, 
and  is  meat  intelligent  He  ftttiibates  his  aickneea  to  ill- 
treatment  in  the  army,  and  to  German  prisona  Bei^y 
they  do  toeat  their  soldiers  in  li'ranoe  in  a  most  brutal  way. 
This  poor  fellow  (in  a  galloping  deoUne]  is  in  the  terri- 
torial reserve,  which  made  it  inonmbent  on  him  to  go  to 
onr  town,  and  pass  fifteen  days  in  barracks.  He  is  so  ill 
that  he  got  a  medical  oertifloate,  upon  which  he  relied  to 
get  excnsed,  and  he  was  excused,  but  not  untfl  he  had 
spent  two  days  in  banadkB^  almoat  without  food,  and 
Bleefdng  tm  the  floor.  He  wait  in  on  llinrsday  no(»^  and 
never  got  any  food  till  Kidi^  night ;  and  he  si^  this  was 
80  with  all  the  others,  and  is  generally  so  in  the  Frraoh 
army.  Jean  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  has  a  nice  wife, 
and  little  Marie  is  his  daughter.  He  has  land  of  his  own, 
but  lets  it,  preferring  to  farm,  at  a  rental  of  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  the  eight  acres  which  belong  to  this  chateau.  AH 
that  I  have  said  of  Jean  will  show  that  I  am  not  anxious 
to  nm  down  the  Breton  farmer ;  so  now,  if  I  say  a  little 
more^  yon  must  take  it  as  arising  from  a  great  desire  to 
tdl  you  the  whole  truth  about  our  life  in  Brittany.  Jean 


is,  in  two  respects,  a  typical  man  ;  a  fair  representative  of 
his  class.  He  is  greedy  of  money,  and  he  does  not  mind 
little  acts  of  dishonesty  in  order  to  gain  the  money  he 
ooveta.  By  the  natnre  of  his  tenancy,  he  holds  half  the 
stahUe,  half  the  coach-housa^  halt  tiie  vaiiona  out-baild> 
inga  He  will  now  and  then  make  a  mistake  about  the 
hay,  and  give  some  of  mine  to  bis  own  hprse ;  he  will,  if 
he  can,  help  himself  to  a  little  out  of  my  gardene.  "When 
ha  goes  to  market  for  me^  he  takes  something  of  hia  own 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  mix  up  matters  and  make  cal- 
culation or  detection  of  petty  thefts  difficult  This  I 
know,  because  I  have  several  times  been  to  market  myself, 
and  always  brought  home  mxae  money  than  Jean  ia  pleased 
to  give  m& 

Tvonne,  Jean's  trife,  is  a  well-built  woman,  large,  mns- 
oular,  of  the  Breton  tyjpe,  and  fairly  good-looking.  She  is 
I^teasant  of  speech  and  oan  talk  French  weU.  She  seems 
to  me  the  nicest  person  of  the  family ;  but  time  m^ 
modify  this  opinion,  and  if  it  does  I  will  let  you  know. 
Tvonne  works  in  the  fields  with  her  husband,  but  has 
special  care  of  the  cows,  which  she  takes  out  in  the  mom- 
iog  and  brings  in  at  night  For  these  cows  she  gathers 
grass,  tares,  weeds  and  varieties  of  all  sorts.  She  milks, 
chums,  carries  the  butter  to  market  &ud  does  that  part  of 
the  farming  which  is  the  realization  of  all  the  rest  I  say 
realization  of  all  the  rest,  but  I  mean  that  it  is  the  end  of 
the  machine  oat  of  whidi  oomes  the  fully  made  coin  or 
cash.  Off  eight  asres  of  land  there  can  be  little  of  |no- 
duoe  to  sell ;  all  Is  etaunmed  by  four  cows  and  <me  honMu 
Thraefore  what  these  four  oows  produce  is  the  net  result 
of  the  farm,  and  it  is  sufiioient  to  enable  Jean,  Yvonne, 
Marie  and  a  disagreeable  mother-in-law  to  live  well,  to  pay 
their  rent  of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  to  save  annually  an- 
other fifty  dollars.  Living  well,  with  a  Breton  farmer, 
means  black -rye  bread,  galettes  of  buokwheat  flour, 
*'cripes"  of  buckwheat  flour,  v^etables,  soup  with  lamps 
of  bread  and  a  skim  of  grease,  and  a  piece  of  meat  when 
th^  kill  a  pig  or  go  out  to  ft  wedding.  It  seems  to  agree 
with  them  well,  as  they  look  healthy  and  work  well,  at 
least  when  they  are  working  for  themselves. 

Ton  know  now  onr  household.  Gome  with  me  next 
and  let  me  introduce  you  to  our  neighbors.  Strictly 
speaking,  neighbors  we  have  none,  unless  the  guardian  of 
the  oyster-beds  and  Jean,  and  a  widow  who  lives  in  a 
hovel  at  the  end  of  the  gardens,  are  counted  as  such.  But 
by  neighbors  one  generally  means  those  g^try  who  live 
round  about ;  of  these  I  desire  to  speak  now.  Monsieur 

le  B  is  young  and  a  bachelor.   He  livas  in  a  pretty 

little  house  near  the  village^  We  pass  his  bouse  when- 
ever we  drive  into  the  town,  and  whenever  we  pass  it  we 
admire  it,  because  it  looks  so  snug  amidst  its  roses  and 
dahlias  (yes,  dahlias  bloom  here  in  June).  Once  or  twice 
we  met  a  young  man  near  the  gate,  who  took  off  his  hat 
and  never  replaced  it  until  we  had  passed.  Of  course  we 
reciprocated  his  politeness,  though  we  did  not  kuow  who  he 
was,  until  one  day  he  wa^ed  up  to  me  and  introduced 

himself  as  Monsieur  le  B  ,  and  slated  that  he  had  come 

to  me  to  tell  me  that  the  neic^bcna  were  rather  astonished 
that  I  did  not  call  upon  them,  and  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  know  na  I  thanked  him  heartily,  but  told  him  that  it 
was  not  oifr  custom  to  call  upon  people  until  they  had 
first  called  upon  us  ;  to  which  he  replied  that  the  custom 
of  France  was  for  newcomers  to  call  first,  which  custom 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  known  to  me  as  a  stranger. 
He  ofiiered  also  to  go  with  ns  and  introduce  us  to  the 
houses  of  those  upon  whom  we  ought  to  oaU.  His  ofi'er 
was  accepted,  and  the  next  day  we  traveled  in  company 
to  our  next  oeigbbor,  who  is  siso  the  leading  member  of 
our  society,  the  Comte  de  E  ,  who  is  married  to  an 
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AmsriouL  lady.  I  deain  to  re* 
pnaeat  to  yon  tbeM  Breton  gen- 
tlemoi  esaMj  «s  they  are,  not 
as  romance  on  the  one  hand,  or 
ridioole  on  the  other,  might 
paint  them. 

B^wld,  then*  Monsienr  le 
Oomte  de  ^  Bain  in  man* 
ner  a  perfect  gentleman;  in 
dreae  oarelees,  not  elorenly,  bat 
oontent  with  a  ooonlry  eat  and 
ccmifortable  clothes.  He  speaks 
a  lew  words  of  English,  whidi 
he  has  picked  np  from  his  wife. 
He  is  a  busy  man  ;  not  that  ha 
hoId»  any  oflSoe,  bnt  he  farms 
hie  own  land,  besides  doing  a 
smart  bnsineBS  in  sardine  fishery, 
and  in  a  carrying  trade  with 
veaaels  of  small  timnage.  Hia 
honae  is  on  the  seaslum,  so  that 
he  can  overloc^  hia  marine  bnsi- 
nesa  aa  well  as  his  farm.  It  i%  when  Tiewed  from  a  dla- 
tanoe,  pictoresqne  ;  bnt  when  viewed  dose  it  is  something, 
as  regards  repair,  like  a  Turkish  building,  and  that  means 
tumbling  down,  beoanse  the  Tnrks  boild  bnt  neTer  repair. 
Pleasant,  oonrteons,  friendly,  is  Le  Comte.  His  honse  is 
roQgh  in  the  exterior,  and  doea  not  possess  the  ordinary 
oomforta  of  va  Ei^lish  tiiird-rate  honse  within ;  bnt  the 
salon  is  apaoions  and  well-fnmished.  Madame  was  once 
a  Freabytnian,  bnt  has  jumped  from  that  denomination 
into  extreme  Ultranumtaniam,  in  whieh  now  die  rerels 
both  in  tongue  and  penon.  I  fancy  she  overieaps  them 
all  who  ware  "to  the  manner  born,**  and  that  she  rather 
bores  them,  as  she  most  certainly  bores  me  with  her  fervid 
vertism.  The  Comte  was  one  of  the  offioers  of  the  Pope's 
foreign  legion,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  si^  of 
Bome,  and  all  onr  Breton  nobles  here  were  in  the  Pope's 
army  ^ther  in  Bome  or  France,  so  that  their  loyalty  to 
Ultramontaniam  may  not  be  qaestioned,  yet  madame  goes 
b^ond  them  aU.  She  has,  however,  fallen  into  congenial 
company  in  her  married  life — ^if,  indeed,  she  woa  converted 
after  marriage  of  whush  &et  I  am  not  certdn.  She  is  a 
pleasant  lady,  with  a  little  family  of  a  rather  mongiel 
character,  bat,  so  far  as  I  know,  very  nice  and  good. 
Pray  don't  think  I  mean  anything  ^paras^g  by  mongrel, 
but  it  is  the 
only  wor'd 
which  ex- 
proaaoa  wall  a 
cross-  bred. 
The  oonnt  is 
very  fond  of 
sea-  fishing, 
but  rarely  in- 
dnlges  his 
taste,  because 
he  says  he 
has  so  much 
to  da  By  this 
yon  will  per- 
oeive  that  he 
is  scarce^  a 
fair  type  of 
the  Breton 
gentleman, 
having,  as  it 
were,  taken  to 
commerce. 


oBAFH,  or  ST.  nm,  a  aosoorr,  wrvurr, 


irfuceas  IhsottieneoatBBtQieai- 
sdTea  with  the  noaller  aooBo- 
miea,  or  lalher  •naUsr  tndeot 
growing  things  for  the  mnkel, 
and  taming  a  penny  on  thait 
land;  for  here  onr  gsrdnu  tre 
reallf  "market-gardens,"  ont  of 
which  we  take  as  much  ss  m 
want,  and  send  the  rest  to  wt- 
ket  We  are  not  ashamed  to  mSL 
the  p«idnoe<tf  oat  gudeiN,not 
even  the  best  and  highest  of  m, 
for  we  axentoe  of  as  tidi  enoog^ 
here  to  do  the  grand  aeigneim  I 
must  paose  in  my  acoonnt  of  the 
Breton  squires  to  deacribe  the 
snooessor  of  po<v  droll  Thorns 
He  is  quite  as  fanny  as  Thoou^ 
and  perhaps  better— yon  eso't 
think  bow  I  laogh  inwudfy, 
and  outwardly  toc^  aomstims^ 
at  thia  fanny  little  Breton  mat- 
iner.  He  li  an  aneiait  mariner,  ffia  age  is  periups 
fifty-five  ;  his  hair  long,  and  streaming  in  the  wind ; 
his  stature  about  five  feet  foar  inches ;  hia  face  thin ; 
his  feet  eithear  in  sabots  or  bare;  his  nose  alv^ 
moist ;  his  hearing  hard ;  his  nnderatanding  defideut ; 
his  pipe  a  weeny  little  thing  two  inches  long  ;  his  drew 
Bretim.  Yesterday  was  a  windy  day,  bat  I  wonld  go  oat 
in  the  yacht  I^tient  Daniel  did  not  approve  of  attempt* 
ing  to  get  oat  of  a  land  and  rook  inclosed  bay  witit  i 
fieroe  head  wind,  bnt  patient  Daniel  want  at  the  Uddiag 
of  the  fierce  Englishman.  Patient  Daniel  soggcstad  two 
leeb  in  the  mainsail,  whidi  were  dnfy  tied  ap,  and  dm 
he  hoisted  the  sails  in  a  mournful  sort  of  way,  as  if  wa 
were  a  doomed  crew.  Up  went  the  anohor  with  only  the 
jib  on  her,  and  round  she  flew  like  a  top,  heading  for  the 
shora  \7e  could  not  bring  her  about,  so  np  went  the 
mainsail,  and  then  she  flew  like  a  gull  at  tiie  rocks.  Hon 
than  once  it  looked  as  if  she  most  strike,  bat  patient  Bsaiel 
and  the  fierce  Animals,  and  a  brave  la^  who  was  on  board, 
polled  at  the  ropes,  tacked,  put  out  the  sweeps  and  atUr 
two  hooTB  of  akin-tearing  work  got  into  the  open  le^ 
There  the  wind  blew  half  a  gak^  and  fishing  was  out  d 
tiie  qnestion ;  bat  than  Daniel  Itt  ap  hii  little  pip^  toAed 
up  his  little  l^s,  and  exposed  his  litUa  bare  feet  ss  he 

hugged  the 
tiller  and  luff- 
ed at  mvj 
fleroe  gnst. 
Mild  were 
DanieL'icaOs 
M  the  vmbI 
drifted  ia 
staya  Sacri! 
andafewmnt' 
tered  wcffdi 
were  hot  ft 
mild  "Fcmdi- 
soap"  editioo 
of  the  las- 
gnage  of  tho 
Britidt  t*'* 
Now  yon  m 
Danial  m  bs 
wasyestBcdi?* 
As  he  is  to- 
day you  mv 
see  hie  f 
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j-on  irilL  He  has  to  dig  "a  bit  of  groond  for  cabbages,' 
bat  he  won't  do  it.  He  finds  a  hundred  other  things 
to  dOk  so  as  not  to  do  that,  I  hare  my  eye  on  him, 
bnt  it  does  no  good.  Just  now  I  went  down  the  garden  to 
have  %  look,  but  my  bird  had  flown.  It  was  low  water,  and 
yesterday  we  lost  the  anchor  of  the  little  canoi,  or  small 
rowing  boat,  whieh  we  use  to  get  aboard  and  ashore.  So 


Daniel  was  oat  in  the  sea  with  bare  legs  feeling  (or  it.  I 
was  determined  to  bring  him  baok,  so  tnoked  np  breeks 
and  went  in  with  him.  We  fonnd  it*  of  course,  with  my 
help,  Tery  quickly,  and  now,  while  I  am  writing,  Daniel 
aboold  be  at  that  piece  of  digging.  I  will  joat  go  oat  and 
aee,  and  bring  you  word  when  I  come  back.  Not  a  bit  of 
it  There  is  not  a  single  apadefol  tamed,  and  Daniel  is 
not  even  in  sight. 
Oar  next  visit  was  paid  to  the  Comte  do  T— a  noble- 


man of  very  anoient'desoen^  yoong,  pleasant,  wil2i  a  pietty 
Norman  wife,  a  sportsman,  an  ex-ponfa'fioal  dragoon.  His 
house  is  new,  but  the  gronnda,  although  extensive^  are 
nothing  worth,  from  an  EagUsh  point  of  view.  The  salon 
looks  oat  npoD  -fine  level  lawns,  which,  aooording  to  oar 
Breton  ideas,  look  better  knee^eep  in  grass,  bring  more 
in,  and  cost  less  in  labor  than  doae-cut  sward.   As  for 


Bportiag,  there  is  none  to  Snmmer  ;  so  I<e  Comte  de  T  

must  find  it  difficult  to  fill  up  his  time  ;  bnt  I  have  learned 
in  America  that  there  is  a  very  clever  way  of  doinff  Ttolhvng 
very  shwty,  so  as  never  to  feel  tired  of  doing  it,  and  such 
is  the  fashion  also  here.  Certainly  the  Comte  was  judge, 
manager,  and  everything  of  a  local  race  or  raoe-meeting 
not  long  siooe,  bat  race-meetings  are  rare  here.  After  the 
races  the  Maire  and  other  local  oelebritiea  of  the  second 
rank  got  np  a  grand  wrestling  match,  tor  which  this  part 
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of  France  is  famon&  It  wu  held  at  •  large  village  aome 
four  miles  avay  from  na.  I  veot,  of  oourso.  On  mj 
arrival  at  the  field  of  battle  the  fnn  had  commenoed. 
Within  an  immense  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  were 
the  jndgeii  were  two  yonng  athletes  atmggUng  and  tug- 
^g  one  another's  Tests,  as  if  the  grand  idea  was  to  denude 
the  adTersary.  I  suppose  they  straggled  for  more  than 
half  an  honr  ;  bnt^  as  one  of  the  wrestlers  was  very  agile 
and  afcoek  his  head  right  into  the  other  man's  stomach, 
thns  keeping  him  far  away,  there  was  no  fair  throw,  and 
they  had  to  be  parted  withont  any  resnlL  Many  times 
they  went  down,  bat  nothing  connts  here  except  a  feir 
throw  upon  the  flat  of  the  back,  so  that  both  ahonlder- 
blades  tonoh  the  ground.  This  was  not  wrestling  such  as 
the  people  delight  in,  bat  soon  they  had  their  pleasnreb 
A  stemg,  tall  man  jomped  into  the  rin&  tocdk  the  prize 
out  of  the  judge's  hand,  and,  hat  in  hand,  walked  ronnd, 
defying  all  present  Another  nuxt  jnmped  into  the  ring, 
threw  down  his  hat  as  gage  of  battie^  and  to  it  they  went 
with  a  will,  in  fact,  wrestling  as  it  onght  to  be.  Within 
two  minutes  there  was  a  dose^  a  springing  oat  of  muscles, 
a  toss  in  the  air,  and  then  the  lotfng  man  was  lying  flat  on 
his  back. 

A  sort  of  double  visit  was  next  paid  to  an  old  nobleman 
and  his  sons,  one  xesidipg  with  him  and  one  at  a  st^taxy 
form  cat  out  of  the  native  woods.  This  man  is  more  than 
"peeullar.**  He  is  the  prodoot  of  tiie  soil  of  Fxaaxce 
and  of  the  French  law&  Uondenr  de  P  ,  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  old  French  noblesse,  did  live  in  the 
family  chateau,  which  is  no  great  things,  surrounded  by 
his  fantily.  His  father  was  brother  to  one  of  Qie  bishops 
of  Qoimper,'  and  all  the  family  are  what  they  call  here 
"  blano,"  which  means  devoted  to  the  priests  of  the  Boman 
Ohnrob.  There  are  of  oonrse  many  whose  devotion  to 
Bcnne  is  purely  political  or  controversial,  bnt  auob  is  not 

the  case  with  Monsieur  de  P  nor  do  I  think  it  is  so 

with  his  sons, 

Monaiear  de  P  is  a  perfect  qiecimen  of  a  perfect 

Kenoh  gentleman.  His  manners  are  not  oonstrained,  bat 
they  are  perfect  His  intellect  has  been  cultivated,  and 
his  religion  is  both  simple  and  fervent  When  his  family 
grew  up,  he  parted  hla  property  amongst  them,  so  as  to 
give  the  family  seat  to  the  eldest  son,  withont  subjecting 
them  or  himself  to  the  French  laws  of  subdivision.  He 
must  have  been  rich,  for  all  the  family  have  land.  After 
this  act  he  built  a  little  Canadian  shanfy  upon  land  which 
he  had  given  to  his  yonngast  son,  and  now  he  livea  a  sort 
of  soai-monaatio  Ule  with  that  son.  For  amusement  and 
pn^  he  has  flooded,  hj  means  of  the  tide,  his  low-lying 
meadows  for  the  oultivation  of  flsh  tat  the  Paris  market 
These  meadows  he  stocked  from  the  sea,  so  that  now  they 
are  held  without  any  need  of  introduction  of  fresh  fish, 
and  he  says  the  thing  pays  fairly  well  The  tide  flows  in 
and  out,  being  regulated  by  flood-gates.  When  I  called, 
the  cAd  man  was  at  home.  He  received  me  as  a  nobleman, 
and  would  not  be  seated  until  I  had  taken  the  chair  of 
honor,  beneath  a  niohe  in  wbioh  was  a  statne  of  the 
Blesbed  Yi^^  Thejioom  was  small,  warmed  by  a  stov^ 
paneled  witib  nnpainted  wood,  and  the  furniture  consisted 
of  a  nmgh  table  and  a  few  oluirs.  The  conversation  was 
easy,  as  Monsienr  de  P—  seemed  perfectly  aoqaainted 
with  England  as  well  as  other  lands,  and  my  honr  passed 
away  agreeably  enough.  When  we  parted  he  escorted  me  to 
the  outer  gate  bareheaded.  I  need  only  add  that  the  sons 
agree  perfectly  well  in  the  religious  opinions  of  their 
father,  and  that  Catholicism  assumes  in  their  ease  its 
very  loveliest  type.  They  yield  a  willing  obedi«ioe  to  all 
the  behests  of  the  Charch,  yet  sofler  under  no  i^preeskm 
from  the  oleigy ;  and  all  this  arises  because  they  are  con- 


tent  to  live  in  the  halMight  of  intellect,  the  unqoestiinuiig 
obedience,  the  willing  submission  which  is  possible  in  tn 
individual  or  in  a  family,  but  which  prodnoee  ^tber  slar- 
ery  or  revolutitm  when  imposed  upon  a  nation  eomposed 
of  lively  thinkers  and  logical  minds. 

Iiet  me  now  deseend  in  a  social  scale  and  describe  the 
Maire  of  the  Commune^  m  rather  hia  estaUishment  tm  I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  man  himselt  To  him  I  paid  a  visits 
without  consnlting  my  adviser,  who,  after  taking  me  to  the 
iliie  of  society,  did  not  recommend  any  further  visita  To 
me,  however,  it  appeared  the  right  thing  to  take  notioe  of 
an  official  who  represents  the  votes  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  I  desire  to  reside  in  peace. 

I  went  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  wing  of  an  ancient 
cliAtean,  which  luving  survived  the  Bevolation  had  ben 
converted  into  a  farmhouse  {maiton  bourgeotBe).  Tla  out- 
idde  i^pearanoe  of  this  wing  is  imposinjb  it  lo<As  amnant 
and  apaoloas ;  bnt  the  indde  is  small  and  very  inoonvenieoi 
on  account  of  the  extreme  narrowness  oi  the  building.  It 
is,  in  fact  only  one  room  deep,  which,  when  one  allows 
for  the  rooms  necessarily  devoted  to  farm  purposes  sod 
farm  servants,  leaves  but  a  few  rooms  at  the  disposal  of 
the  family.  The  ttdon  into  which  we  were  shown  is  also 
the  family  bedroom ;  the  bed  being  placed  in  an  sIootcl 
Madame  was  at  home^  graoious,  pleasant  uid  pleased  witfa 
our  attenti<m.  She  caused  some  wine  and  biscuits  to  be 
placed  before  as,  and  afterward  oondnoted  ns  throagh  tbo 
gardens,  which,  like  the  honse^  have  a  faded  look,  being 
badly  kept  Terily  there  lurks  in  France  some  spell 
which  perpetuates  divisions  of  rank  despite  the  moat 
revolntionary  laws,  despite  all  that  can  be  said  or  song  of 
ttb9r14yfraUsmm  et  igaliti.  This  family,  this  hoase,  these 
grounds,  smell  al  the  anolent  noblesse,  bnt  they  are  used 
humbly  as  by  one  who  knows  that  he  is  not  one  of  them. 
He  is  rich,  very  tioh,  honored,  snffloiently  pow^fnl,  bat 
he  never  presumes  to  be  more  than  an  honest  fsrmei; 

One  relic  of  the  good  M  times,  still  pmoved  in  perfect 
repair  in  the  gardens,  tells  how  ahsolntely  neoessary  wen 
the  great  changes  of  1792.  It  is  a  "eohmbier"  a  pigeon* 
house  of  gigantic  dimensions,  as  large  in  fact  as  a  ehorcfa 
tower,  which  would  accommodate  some  thoosands  of 
pigeons,  which  were  allowed  to  devour  tiie  crops  of  tbe 
poor  tenants  in  order  to  garnish  the  table  of  the  **  t^gnatr." 
I  fancy  that  the  more  closely  yoa  examine  the  traces  of  the 
past,  the  more  you  learn  of  French  life  present  and  pss^ 
the  more  you  will  feel  inclined  to  condone  even  the  stro- 
dtiee  of  tiie  Bevdlution,  for  surely  the  only  possible  wsj 
to  deliver  the  peaaante  bom  their  servility,  their  hunger, 
and  thdr  toxora,  was  to  tear  up  and  root  out  the  seUdt 
noblesse  which  aeema  to  have  known  no  pity  and  to  hare 
fed  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  people^  One  may  detest 
and  abhor  Danton,  Marat  Bobespierre,  and  yet  acknowledge 
that  their  work  has  given  France  a  new  and  vigorous  life 
which  withont  their  work  it  oould  never  have  known.  I 
say  this  because  the  ideas  still  cherished  by  the  existiDg 
noblesse  are  so  ultramontane,  so  unsocial,  so  ntteriy 
opposed  to  all  progress,  that  I  feel  certain  th^  would  go 
back  upon  the  old  patiis  if  th^  had  not  been  xeduosd  to 
an  impcrtenoe  whieh  makes  them  ol^eets  of  pi^  rathv 
than  centres  of  reaction. 

Curiously  enough,  the  man  of  all  others  to  justify  the 
Bevolution  was  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  Sta 
upon  whom  I  called  alone.  He  is,  I  believe— indeed,  lu 
must  be— the  very  incarnation  of  Boman  theories,  being 
the  priest  ol  a  society  so  devoted  to  the  Pope ;  but,  like 
other  frail  mortals,  he  does  not  always  see  the  full  mean- 
ing of  his  own  expressions.  He  was  telling  me  of  the  id- 
diti<HU  and  repairs  which  had  besn  ^footed  in  the  fabria 

the  church  dnoe  his  ooming  to  the  |daa4  and  ssid  tW 
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Ae  pukb  used  to  be  serred  from  a  monutu7  at  a  dis- 
tauMb  wliioh  mok«d  np  aQ  the  parodiial  reveniiee  and 
kUowed  the  ehnroh  to  fall  into  roinB  ;  "  bnt  now,"  aaid  he, 
"the  parish  is  separated  and  there  is  a  resident  priest, 
wliieh  I  beUere  is  the  very  best  thing  f<»  any  parish.  Ton 
w,"  he  added,  *'  it  had  to  be  separated  when  there  were 
so  psroehial  f  ands  lelt,  tat  the  Bevolation  took  away  all 
the  endowments  I'*  Thns  he  proved  that  the  BeT<datioii 
tad  ests Wished  a  resident  miniatry  and  repaired  fhe  eoale> 
ustioal  buildings.  Bte.  ILSlhne,  which  is  sitnated  almost 
midwi^  between  Dinan  and  X>ol»  is  one  of  fhe  old  churches 
of  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  which  ore  still  to  be  found  in 
oat-of-the-way  oomera  of  Brittany.  The  spire  being  too 
BtuII,  the  beUe  are  set  np  on  a  massiTe  frame  in  a  comer 
(rf  the  chnrobyard. 

It  was  Sunday,  also,  when  I  called  on  the  reotor,  be- 
tween the  eerrices,  when  I  knew  I  shonld  find  him  at 
homa  He  was  seated  at  dinner  with  his  cnrate  and 
two  yoong  women  diessed  as  simple  peasants,  to  whom 
be  inbodnoeS  me  as  his  iristers.  His  history  is  that  of 
most  Breton  jviests.  S»  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  was 
iKDoght  up  in  a  seminary,  and  on  getting  a  parish  his 
own  he  bronght  his  father,  mother  and  sisters  to  Hto  in 
.  the  dergy  housOb  The  &ther  was  a  drunkard  of  the  rety 
wont  sort,  who  passed  all  his  time  at  the  village  drinking- 
Bhop^  to  the  scandal  of  the  priest  and  dhnrch,  so  he  had 
to  be  pnt  away  into  a  distant  Tillage  where  he  died  about 
a  year  aga  The  mother  and  siBters  atill  lire  with  the 
lector.  They  wear  the  dress  of  mrdinary  peasant^  with 
eips,  eoUara^  and  sU,  without  any  concealment  or  pretense 
vhataoerer.  Ton  w^  say  that  it  is  as  it  should  be,  bnt 
Uiere  is  another  side  to  that  question,  if  you  will  consider 

it  well.  Even  Madame,  the  Oountess  de  E  ,  the  con- 

Tert  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  says  there  is  one 
thing  against  the  Boman  Church,  and  that  one  thing  is, 
the  priests  are  not  gentlemen.  Don't  sum  up  the  question 
with  a  pshaw  I  that  means  that  the  reotor  cannot  put  his 
legs  under  the  mahogany  of  the  squire  and  be  his  com- 
puicn.  It  may  mean  tbat  with  the  noblesse^  bnt  it  means 
Ksnething  fsr  uwe  serious  with  the  peoi^a 

There  is  a  deep-sested  dislike  to  the  priests  even  amongst 
those  snpostilions  and  apparently  devout  Bretons.  What 
is  it  founded  upon  ?  I  asked  myself  this  question — 
aaked  the  people  themselves,  and  when  I  got  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  I  found  it  arises  from  the  deep-seated  love 
of  money  peculiar  to  the  French  peasant  This  passion 
for  cash  is  offended,  hart,  and  ronsed  to  opposition  by  the 
continual  demands  of  the  priests  for  money.  To  realize 
how  the  matter  works,  take  the  case  of  our  rector.  He  is 
paid  V  government  I  believe  1,100  francs  a  year. 
This  1,103  francs  ia  aut^ect  to  a  deduction,  f<w  various 
tnsi^  national  and  diocesan,  of  800  francs,  leaving  tiie 
stipcod  of  the  reotor  at  about  $160  a  year.  I  admit  that 
he  could  live  on  this  sum  as  an  anchorite,  as  one  of  the 
peasuts ;  but,  however  much  the  clergy  may  preach  the 
loveliness  of  poverty,  I  never  yet  knew  one  who  courted  it 
for  himself.  I  don't  say  they  ask  more  than  is  reasonable, 
bat  I  do  say  they  ask  to  live  as  educated  men  live,  as  men 
live  who  have  aoqnired  by  education  habits  and  ideas 
vhidi  8fl|iBmte  them  from  peasant  life  and  from  the  gross- 
nesi  of  the  manners  and  diet  of  the  poor.  The  rector 
here  does  as  other  rectors,  cnr^s,  and  clergy  do,  he  asks 
for  more.  At  certain  seasons  he  goes  round  for  bia  tithes, 
which  are  voluntary,  and  from  an  unwilling  peasantry  he 
collects  a  decent  income.  He  told  me  himself  that  people 
hated  giving,  and  hence  hated  the  priests,  I  could  hare 
tjldhim  how  bitterly  his  own  people  had  spoken  to  me 
•bout  priests  in  general  and  hiioself  in  particnkr,  althongh 
they  said  he  was  a  decent  man,  and  had  no  other  lanlt  to 


find  with  him  but  his  love  of  mon^— a  lo^  of  money 
which  I  found  so  moderate  that  I  bdieve  his  whole  income 
with  all  these  additions  does  not  touch  $500  a  year.  In 
very  &ct,  he  is  a  nice  man,  with  a  pleasant  manner,  and 
he  wcrks  as  hard  as  a  peasant  at  his  services,  fearing  even 
to  go  out  to  sea  with  me  in  my  boat,  lest  people  should 
say  he  was  absent  from  his  parish  and  his  dutie& 

There  is  also  a  deep*rooted  soQucicm  of  the  priests  seated 
in  tiie  minds  of  the  people.  Hy  friend  and  neig^bw,  an 
old  tiz  with  a  pension,  a  littie  govemmoit  oflSoe  and  a  cute 
French  head,  amused  me  exceedingly  the  otlur  day  by  his 
own  version  of  parochial  money  matters.  Of  course  I 
am  repeating  the  worda  of  an  uneducated  man,  a  boatswain, 
or  perhaps  quartermaster — yet  his  glib  tongue  did  but 
give  expression  to  the  ideas  which  almost  all  the  peasants 
entertain,  altiiough  they  cannot  easily  express  them. 

He  said  :  "Pierre  Denes  is  a  bom  fool,  so  they  ohoae 
him  for  churchwarden.  Pierre  was  very  devoted  to  his 
duties,  but  took  special  oha^  tiie  offortcoifls^  because 
the  reotor  told  him  that  aU  the  money  must  be  carefully 
taken  care  of  till  Easteiv  irhen  it  must  be  divided  into 
four  parts— one  part  for  ttie  Pope,  one  tot  the  bishop,  one 
for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the  priest  Pierre  got  together 
a  goodly  sum,  and  when  tiie  day  came  for  the  division  he 
gave  himself  to  his  work  with  great  diligraiee.  Into  four 
parts  all  the  moneys  were  divided,  and  then  Pierre  ssked 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  To  which  the  reotor  re- 
plied, 'I  will  take  care  d  them  all*  Then  said  Fierr^. 
*  He  took  all  the  four  parts  and  put  them  into  his  own 
pocket,  and  what  was  the  good  of  all  my  trouble  when  the 
reotor  pocketed  tiie  whde  lot  at  ttie  end  ai  the  journey  ?* 
Pierre  resigned  his  office,  Thus  it  is,"  said  my  marin, 
"with  these  priests;  even  a  fool  like  Pierre  can  see 
through  them."  Now  you,  reader,  and  I,  know  or  feel  as- 
sured that  the  reotor  very  faithfully  fulfilled  his  trust  and 
forwarded  the  respective  amounts  to  headquarters,  but  the 
suspicions  of  the  people  were  aroused  and  cannot  be  set  at 
rest  Whence  do  they  all  arise  ?  Why  this  objection  to- 
a  decent  payment  of  tiie  priests  ?  Not  only  on  account  of 
the  love  of  mon^  of  the  peasants,  bnt  also  because  the 
priest  himself  is  a  peasant  and  th^  cannot  understand: 
why  he  diould  want  a  better  income  than  they  have  them- 
selves, or  why  his  mother  and  sisters  should  sit  at  wine 
and  dessert  while  they  tiiemselves  eat  black  bread.  Be- 
ligion  does  not  give  them  a  reason,  and  of  the  efGscts  of 
education  they  are  ignorant 

If  my  readers  will  be  patient  enough  to  foUow  me  in  my 
description  of  "Life  in  Brittany,"  I  do  not  expect  that 
ani/  of  them  will  ohoose  Brittany  as  their  permanent  home, 
notwithstanding  its  many  advantagea  One  great  fact, 
stares  one  in  the  face.  It  always  ndns  here.  Never  a 
month,  searoely  a  di^  goes  1^  without  lain ;  and  sneh- 
rain  I  Soaking,  all-wetting  rain.  Side  roads  are  mter 
lanes  three  parts  of  the  year,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
magnificent  condition  and  great  expenditure  upon  the 
departmental  roads  that  one  can  get  about  at  all  If  we 
were  dependent  upon  the  roads  made  1^  the  Oommunes, 
we  should  be  shut  in  nine  months  at  least  out  of  twelve. 

Another  great  drawback  to  foreigners  would  be  found  in 
the  ioint  occupation  of  houses,  stables,  bams  and  out- 
bnildings,  whi(^  is  the  rule  of  this  country.  Qentlemen 
living  in  chftteanx  get  weaiy  of  fanning,  and  let  out  their 
land,  with  the  right  to  use  a  oertidn  portion  of  tiie  staUea 
and  all  other  buildings,  to  a  peasant  farmer.  This  arrange- 
ment seems  to  work  well  enough  with  Breton  gentiemen, 
who  know  the  ways  and  habits  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
simply  unendurable  to  others.  Xonr  whole  premises  are 
slovenly.  You  have  nothing  to  yourselt  You  lose  your 
atone  of  hsy,  oati^  et&,  for  the  fteton^tMsant  is  a  very 
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peonl&tor.  You  lose  yoar  ^limsj;  there  is  a  oontiniul  in- 
termeddling vith  7001  affidra  and  serrants.  This  state  of 
things  is  aggraTsted  vhen  the  ohMeaa  baa  been  deserted, 
and  the  nuurter  has  been  h>ng  in  Paris  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  reallj  wonderfol  how  many  beoatifnl  bonaee  have 
been  deserted  hj  their  owners  in  this  beantifnl  Brittany. 
Have  they  been  washed  ont  by  the  rain  ?  or  racked  ont  by 
the  love  of  Frenchmen  for  large  towns  and  sooial  life  f  Be 
tliat  as  it  may,  here  yon  may  see  houses  fall  of  f oxnitore 
which  remind  one  of  that  oelebrated  tale  about  a  wedding 
breaUast  shnt  np  for  flf^  years  beoaose  some  aooident 
befell  the  bridegroom  on  the  day  of  the  wedding:    I  went 


the  said  brother>in-law  came  as  osnal,  and  left  after  iba 
fashion  of  the  dwner  of  the  castle.  He  hong  his  coat,  his 
change  of  raiment,  his  boots,  in  short,  all  his  clothes,  apcm 
pegs  in  his  bedroom  ready  for  him  when  he  oama  in  tc 
dress,  but  he  never  did  come  in  to  dress;  and  there 
they  hang  still,  and  there  I  saw  them,  all  eaten  hj 
moth,  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  only  half  an 
honr  befwo.  The  «lu>le  house  is  in  the  aame  state; 
settees,  chairs,  piotorea,  all  gradually  subsiding  into  dnst ; 
beds,  blankets,  sheets,  all  in  place  and  all  eaten  up  by 
moth,  80  that  all  is  spoilt  and  nseleas.  The  outbuildings 
are  let  away  to  a  farmer  as  osnal,  and  who  would  like  to 


STsnrs  at  lobisnt,  ah  old  towv  iw  bbituict. 


to  see  the  Ohftteau  de  Penaumn  the  other  day.  It  is  a 
splendid  building,  containing  some  thirty  rooms,  situated 
in  a  park,  with  ancient  ont-bnildiDgs,  and  gardens,  and 
orohards.  It  is  now  to  let  for  a  mere  trifle ;  and  this  is  its 
history  :  Twenty  years  ago  the  son  of  an  old  soldier  of 
France  inherited  the  property,  with  new  ideas:  He  pulled 
down  the  old  mansion  (which  is  said  to  have  been  better 
than  bii  modem  honse)  and  built,  at  immense  oost, 
the  present  oh&tean.  For  five  years  he  lived  there, 
then  suddenly  shot  it  np  and  left  the  oountry.  Shut 
up  it  has  remained  for  fifteen  long  years,  except  that,  until 
six  years  ago,  his  brother^in<Iaw  and  sister  used  to  pay  a 
Tisit  of  some  weeks  in  the  Summer-time.   Six  years  ago 


face  the  reparations,  refurnishing,  and  renewing  of  a  cssUe 
like  that  ? 

The  great  attraction  of  Brittany  is  "the  peasantry," and 
no  wonder,  for  they  are  quite  sui  gmarit,  quite  diftanat 
from  all  other  populations.  They  combine  the  sombre, 
tacitum  nature  of  the  Spaniard  with  the  droll,  wild  life  d 
the  Irish.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  same  peo- 
ple can  be  silent  and  noisy — reserved  and  running  orer 
with  jollity.  Tet  so  it  is.  There  must  be  a  strain  of  tigv 
in  a  population  which  oonld  amuse  itself  as  lately  as  1847 
in  cutting  the  life  out  of  Iriends  with  a  whip  mads  a(l« 
this  fashion ;  lash,  eighteen  feet  long;  swelliog  at  ■  littl* 
distance  from  the  handle  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
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from  wh«noe  it  tapered  to  a  twiated  and  atronglj  knotted' 
«nd.  nude  more  like  a  knife  by  the  help  of  a  mixture  of 
glna.  Thiaj^Uything  waa  fixed  upon  a  akronft  atiff  stiok, 
«nd  often  not  mty  out  a  man  into  ateaka,  but  stmietinieB  oat 
oat  the  life  of  him  at  a  aing^  atrok&  Yet  a  looal  historian 
gives  an  aocooat  of  a  /ete  which  he  attended  in  1847»  at 
which  the  chief  attraction  was  a  contest  between  twelve 
men,  six  on  a  side,  with  theae  deadly  weapons.  The  smack 
of  these  whips  made,  be  says,  mnoh  more  noise  than  a 
gan-ahot ;  they  ooald  be  heard  at  a  diatanoe  of  two  and  a 
half  miles,  and  when  aeveral  smaok  their  whi^  in  concert 
the  noise  is  BO  terrible  that  onamnat  either  ran  aw^r  or  atop 
np  on^s  eaz&  These  twelve  men  were  xanged  oppodte 
one  another  at  a  diatanoe  almost  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  lashes  of  their  whips.  They  stood  np,  having 
for  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  dress  only  abort  felt 
breeches,  and  ahirta  made  of  atout  aailoloth.  Like  all 
Breton  peasants  of  the  old  s^le,  their  hair  hung  down  their 
backs  in  long  tresses,  bat  was  cat  straight  across  the  fore- 
head. They  wore  no  hats  or  head<covering.  The  left 
arm  waa  naked,  bat  the  right  arm,  which  held  the  whip,  was 
protected'  from  the  fist  to  the  neck  by  an  armlet  or  shield 
of  thick  leather.  Tlie  sides  ware  diatingaiahed  by  the 
color  of  the  toft  of  tlieir  whips,  iho  one  b^g  iriiit^,  tiu 
other  red. 

Theae  men  tims  atanding  face  to  face  were  there  to  be 
wounded  almost  to  death  for  the  glory  thereof,  and  also 
for  the  prize,  which  conaiated  of  half-a-dozen  atriped 
pocket-hsndkerohieb  and  a  ponnd  of  tobacoa  The  signal 
given  by  an  old  peasant,  the  combatants  put  themselves 
into  the  attitude  of  defiance^  the  whip  raised,  while 
the  lash  waa  held  in  the  left  hand.  *'  Strike  t"  said  the 
same  voiee^  and  the  twelve  cables  were  let  loose  in  an  in* 
stan^  bat  no  smaok  was  heard  as  Uiey  met,  twisted  and 
straggled  in  mid'^ir. 

Those  most  renowned  qoiokly  disengaged  their  lashes 
and  dealt  the  second  and  dreadfal  blow  upon  the  persons 
of  their  antagonists,  opening  up  long  seams  of  livid  or 
bleeding  flesh ;  on  the  third  stroke  all  the  faces  except  two 
were  seamed  and  flowing  with  blood.  Theae  two  were  the 
leaden— one  tall,  the  other  abort ;  one  heavy,  the  other 
light ;'  one  all  flesh,  the  other,  although  only  five  feet  high, 
all  nerves  and  sinews.  An  oatsidsr  would  have  booked  the 
giant,  but  the  boya  of  Pipriao  knew  too  well  the  prowess 
of  the  dwarf  to  tide  their  monc^  against  hinu 

The  oombftt  now  raged  with  foxy ;  men  disdained  to 
parry,  Oxtif  were  only  eag^  to  atrika  The  sound  was 
that  of  a  voll^  of  musketry.  The  laahes  soften  into  tow, 
but  harden  again  and  glne  themselves  together  with  Uood. 
The  faces  are  no  longer  human ;  the  long  hair  hangs  down 
in  front,  bathed  in  perspiration  and  blood.  But  not  one 
blow  h»  fallen  on  either  champion.  Th^  have  reserved 
themselves  ;  th^  have  guarded  and  parried,  knowing  that 
upon  them  the  issue  of  the  fight  did  depend.  Bat  now 
the  tall  man  has  hit,  homeb  A  hmg^  Une^  spbal  mark, 
whioh  here  and  there  aquirts  Uood,  twists  round  the  left 
arm  d  the  litUa  JoetUe,  and  makes  him  stagger  with  pain. 
He  recovers  himself ;  launches  his  whip  at  his  foe,  and  bot 
aix  inches  intervened  between  its  deadly  point  and  the 
face  of  Josille  the  great.  Animated  by  his  first  aacoess, 
Kaer  stepped  forward  and  bent  his  whole  strength  to  the 
blow  which  he  aimed  at  Josille.  The  little  man  never 
parried  the  blow,  but  pirouetted,  as  it  were  ;  while,  with- 
out any  effort,  he  threw  oat  his  lash  softly.  The  blow  of 
Eaer  missed ;  but  when  Josille  sharply  drew  back  his 
ladi,  the  whxAe  taoe  oi  Eaer  was  out  in  half*— •  gigantic 
gap  opened  up  the  very  bonoa.  These  two  atood  alone  in 
the  liata ;  the  rest  had  made  a  trno^  and  were  engaged  in 
attending  to  their  grievoua  woundai   Kaer,  blinded  by  the 


shook,  put  his  armlet  of  leather  before  his  fsoe  snd  paused. 
Josille,  so  fax  from  profiting  by  the  occasion  and  praaamg 
hia  advantage  ooolly  took  out  his  po<^t>han^texehiet 
and  loudly  Uew  hia  noae,  to  the  great  amuaement  of  his 
buiAan,  who  thought  it  an  excellent  joke.  The  hnghter 
made  Eaer  mad,  threw  him  ont  of  hia  tang-yMd,  and 
made  him  wild.  He  struck,  atamped  and  made  wondarfnl 
pointa ;  bat  Josille  was  calm ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
minntea  the  giant,  covered  with  wonnda,  his  shirt  out  into 
ribbons,  hia  mouth  foaming,  his  eyes  blinded,  tell  heavily 
npon  his  knees.  "  Don't  give  in  I"  cried  some  voicea 
Btill-;  but  the  efibrt  to  rise  waa  vain.  JoaiUe^  iq^arantly 
incapable  of  pity,  like  a  tnie  Breton  peasant  again  Uaw 
hia  noae^  and  prepared  to  give  the  blUng  man  Ua  snp  ds 
grdea. 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  crowd ;  bat  Joaille  was  better 
than  he  seemed,  for,  inatead  of  catting  the  poor  flesh,  he 
dextroualy  drew  the  whip  out  of  the  hands  of  the  riotim, 
and  folded  hia  arma  npon  hia  breaat.  Eaer  shut  his  eyes, 
and  laid  his  burning  head  upon  the  sand.  The  wUtea 
were  proolaimed  the  viotora  Each  subaltern  bad  a  pociket> 
handkerchief  worth  sixpence,  and  Josille  the  pound  of 
tobacco.  I  know  not  whether  anjr  of  these  scenes  are  sa- 
aided  now,  but  tibia  acoount  ia  so  recent  that  it  thxowi 
light  npon  tlu  Breton  peasant  as  I  find  him. 

As  to  the  dress  of  the  agricnltaral  people,  it  is  piot(R>* 
esqae — so  picturesque,  indeed,  that  when  some  fodish 
servant  is  penetrated  with  the  Parisian  mode,  and  adopta 
it,  she  looks  like  a  crow  among  birds  of  plnmoga  Tet  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  dress  is  ohsngiBg.  Our  old  men 
wear  sabots,  gaiters,  larg^  loose^  ht^gy  loeeohea  bslsoed 
under  the  knee,  with  ja<^et  and  vest ;  the  hair  is  long, 
like  that  of  a  woman,  and  a  broad,  flat  felt  hat  ooniplatas 
the  oostome.  Our  young  mm  have  Uikiea  to  trousei%  hot 
still  retidn  the  vest  emlnroidared  round  the  nedc,  and  the 
loose,  flowing  jaokel^  mosUy  made  <^  doth  of  a  dork  bios 
color,  and  emtnnidered  behind  with  a  repreeentatiim  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament ;  this  back  embrmdery  is  dying  oat, 
as  also  the  custom  of  wearing  flowing  looksL  Our  women 
wear  short  skirts,  made  of  very  thick  material,  plaited 
round  the  waist,  more  like  a  Scotch  kilt  than  anything 
else ;  over  the  skirt  they  wear  an  embroidered  doth  jaoket, 
or  vest  with  sleeves,  and  over  that  another  without  sleeteis 
cut  square  and  low  in  front  to  dispUy  their  whiter  niod; 
starched  ohemiaette;  to  the  ohemtaette  ia  attaciiad  an 
enormooa  collar  whidi  reaches  bey<md  the  shouldoa,  and 
ia  a  marvel  of  the  arts  of  starching  and  ironing.  Tliia, 
with  the  great  ooifTe  of  the  county,  differing  in  each  com- 
mune, completes  the  costume.  Of  courae,  there  are  vari- 
eties of  head-dress,  soma  loose  and  flowinj^  others  oloa*- 
fitting,  some  in  colors,  some  embroidered,  and  this  givei 
to  any  assemblage  a  very  varied  and  pleasing  appeaianoe ; 
bat  tite  description  of  theae  matters  is  b^pmd  the  xaach 
of  my  pen. 

The  hone  of  the  Ifoeton  peaaukt  ia  qnite  peouliar,  snd 
differs  ftom  uything  I  have  seen  elaewlme.  An  dd 
atable,  a  cow'died,  any  old  outhouse  does  as  well  as  any 
other  bnilding  for  bis  purposes,  and  is  always  naed  irtiea 
it  may  be  had  ;  but  whether  the  bouse  be  built  of  stoos 
or  wood  or  mad,  its  exterior  is  almost  always  the  aame. 
It  hss  a  central  door  and  two  little  windows  aboat  eighteen 
inches  square ;  within,  the  floor  is  of  mud,  literally  mod ; 
for,  as  Brittany  is  a  very  wet  plaoe,  the  mud  floois  an 
almost  always  damp,  and  oftm  oontodn  miniature  lakes  or 
pools  of  water. 

I  xeooUeot  one  day,  when  ont  fishing,  calling  in  at  OM 
of  theae  ahanties  where  they  kept  on  au&erye;  snd  fhkdiag 
it  difBcnlt  to  plsoe  my  feet  on  dry  land.  Being  indtaad 
for  a  chat  I  asked  mine  boat  how  ht,  vho^  ^*om  the  tsIb- 
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able  famihire  he  posseaaed,  I  took  to  be  a  man  deoently 
•well  of^  ooold  bear  to  lire  in  Bach  a  pigstj.   He  repli^ 
ihmt  he  always  v<ntt  «6o<^  whioh  ooold  not  be  wet  throag^* 
and  as  to  sleeping  in  such  a  place*  what  did  it  mattw  to 
liim  f  when  tnoe  safely  shut  np  in  his  fit  ctoa  (or  wonderful 
Brettm  onpboard  anranged  as  a  bed)  he  did  not  oare  if  the 
seA  wore  to  eome  in  to  the  floor.   The  poorest  shanties 
have  their  bedstead  and  armoiret  mostlj  of  fine  grained 
wood,  and  beantifoUy  carred.    This  particular  attberge 
had  its  whole  side  filled  np  with  the  family  sleeping  ar- 
raogemeDta,  all  oooBtmoted  in  one  single  piece  of  fomi- 
ture,    A  sort  of  tall,  beaatifnily  carred  onpboard  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  which  contained  a  bed  at 
either  end  and  an  npright  olook  in  the  middle — a  dock 
like  the  kitchen  olock  of  onx  anoaatet&   Boxing  the  da^- 
time  the  bedding  is  ioTisible,  as  als<^  I  snppose,  daring 
thenigh^  fw  it  is  leaidied  throngh  two  litOe  sliding  doors, 
liftTing  little  dwsrf  piUars  fw  the  admisdon  of  dr.  The 
doors  are  only  opened  to  admit  or  give  egress  to  the  ten-- 
ants.   Day  and  night  they  are  kept  shot,  so  that  yon  may 
go  into  snob  a  room  (as  I  hare  done)  at  midnight  without 
seeing  man,  woman,  or  child,  nntU  the  little  doors  slide 
hatk,  and  a  whole  family  of  heads  peep  oat  from  within 
what  may  be  celled  a  night  parlor.   Add  to  this  Utdoioa 
armoin  (a  onpboard  with  lar^^  folding-doors),  a  few  pots 
and  pans,  a  form  or  two  and  a  table,  and  yoa  hare  a  com- 
plete inveakny  of  a  Breton  honse^  lAether  it  be  oeoapied 
by  a  fsimer  or  a  laborer.  A  year  ago  I  went  to  see  a 
<ditteaa  whioh  ms  to  be  let   It  belonged  to  a  rich  peasant 
farmer  who,  when  he  bonght  the  estate,  moved  straight 
into  the  staUe,  and  I  saw  him  there  with  cows,  horses, 
pigs,  and  serronts,  only  divided  from  his  dwelling-room 
tf  a  slight  wooden  partition.   I  pat  the  serrants  with  the 
oattl^  beoaaae  it  was  literally  so  arranged ;  one  man  slept 
in  a  little  box  bedstead  in  a  atable  with  ten  oowa,  an  ar- 
rangunent  which  my  farmer  said  was  necessary.  In  case 
fluj  broke  loose  in  tiw  night 

As  the  Breton  peasant  lives  in  a  iorl  of  primitive  way 
amidst  the  cattle,  so  he  thinks  and  acts  in  a  primitive  way 
also.  His  ideas  are  few,  and  those  feir  descend  to  him  from 
his  ancestors.  I  snppcse  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crying  abases  arising  from  priestly  power,  sapported  by 
the  State  in  the  Middle  Agee,  and  priestly  misoondnct  in 
aooordanee  with  the  very  rnde  life  of  those  ages,  the  reli- 
gion of  Brittany  remains  much  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  St 
Looi^  and  the  andent  onatoms  prevail  here  to  a  greater 
extent  than  elsewhere  in  Francsh  The  oelelnated  woman's 
prooession  takes  plaoe  annually  in  the  middle  of  Angnsl^ 
and  the  midnight  masses  on  Ohristmss  and  New  Year's 
Eve  are  not  generally  bat  nniversally  attended. 

Farmer  Jean  has  jast  retamed  ixom  a  pilgrimage  of 
three  weeks  to  Lonrdes,  which  nombared  1,500  Bretons, 
nearly  all  of  the  peasantry.  He  mnst  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  mon^ — what  with  the  railway  and  the  hotels  t  It 
seems  odd  to  speak  of  railways  and  hotels  in  connection 
with  pilgrimsges,  and,  in  very  fact  it  is  odd,  for  one  nat- 
urally expects  that  the  enlai^iemeiit  of  view,  the  new  ideas 
azidng  from  the  first  the  Inxniy  sne^ested  by  the 
Isst  voold  be  tJie  most  eflbotnal  agents  in  arresting  medio- 
nl  onstoms ;  and  so  they  will  be  in  tim^  bat  tat  the  mo- 
ment th^  are  oanght  at  and  made  to  serve  the  tarn  of 
those  who  live  and  thrive  on  this  strange  and  antique 
saperstition.  Many  a  temporary  expedient  to  revive  a 
dying  dream  does  bat  make  more  sore  the  final  awakening. 

Uy  bomu  Frangoise,  has  sJso  been  on  her  pilgrinu^e, 
and  has  experienoed  a  real  mirade,  worked  npcm  h«r- 
self,  to  which  X  oao  give  the  whole  weight  of  my  disinter^ 
ested  testimony. 
Fran^dse  wss  quite  noted  aa  a  diinkor— she  had  almost 


fallen  into  the  rack  of  life,  and  was  oonsidered  irredeem- 
able, when  all  of  a  sndden,  she  took  off  her  shoes  and 
stoclunga,  and  started  for  a  partioalar  saint's  abode  to  get 
cared  of  her  dronkennesL  Barefooted  ahe  went  u^d 
barefooted  she  retamed,  cured  and  in  her  right  mind. 
For  nx  months  she  tasted  no  fermented  drinks,  butsolaoed 
herself  with  vin^ar  and  water.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
she  wait  again  barefooted  to  retnm  thanks  to  the  Aon  Dieu 
for  hax  mirade.  She  lives  now  in  our  house,  and  is  as 
sober  as  a  judge  (ought  to  be),  and  aa  lively  as  a  cricket 
This  miracle  I  can  attest,  and  i/  it  la3t$  it  will  indeed  be  a 
miracle,  and  a  proof  of  the  power  of  means  to  an  end, 
even  althongh  the  means  should  only  prove  to  be  the 
action  of  the  mind  upon  itself.  What  man  cannot  do 
alone^  he  can  do  with  the  hdp  of  a  littie  wdl-aoted  fiction, 
with  tite  dramatU  penona  and  final  taUean  all  duly  ar- 
ranged in  the  mind  beforehand.  Frangdse  thinks  that 
she  has  her  familiar  devil,  who  thwarts  her  at  all  points 
and  strives  to  make  her  swear.  Testorday  she  attempted 
to  light  a  candle  with  a  burning  stick,  and  several  times 
failed.  She  accused  her  devil  with  this  villainy,  but  at  last 
she  lighted  the  candle  and  exclaimed,  "Ah,  I  have  con- 
quered, and  you  did  not  make  me  swear":  bat  as  sbe 
placed  0x9  candle  on  the  table  it  went  out  she  moam- 
fuUy  remarked,  "N(s  he  has  conquered  after  all."  All 
these  ideas  are  common  to  <»ir  Breton  foU^ 

These  people  do  not  look  dirty.  Their  dress  is  always 
decent  and  on/Uis-days  it  is  bisantifnl  as  well  as  oostly. 
Yet  I  bdieve  that  a  Breton  peasant  never  washes  onoe  in 
his  life.  I  never  saw  any  washing  apparatos  in  any  of 
their  rooms,  Aor  did  I  ever  see  one  of  tiiem  washing  in  a 
tab,  or  at  a  stream,  or  at  the  welL  None  can  have  better 
opp<»:tanitiee  of  obserrotion  than  I  have.  Opposite  my 
window  is  the  weO,  the  one  water-supply  of  a  settlement ; 
to  it  all  most  come  for  water ;  yet  I  never  saw  one  wash 
anything  bat  clothes  at  or  about  it  Beally  and  truly  th^ 
are  and  mnst  be  as  dirty  as  the  pigs  who  live  and  sleep  at 
tiiahr  bedsidesL  all  n^  dealings  with  than,  I  give  tiiem 
a  wide  berth,  especially  the  diildren,  and  experienoa  fully 
justifies  my  caution. 

Winter  in  Brittany  is  a  terrible  time,  a  time  of  incessant 
rain,  of  roads  so  Imd  as  to  be  practically  impassable,  of 
long,  gloomy  days  withont  snnBhin&  I  cannot  recom- 
mend Brittany  for  a  Winter  home,  for  home  in  onr  sense 
there  is  none,  The  houses  are  not  oonatruoted  tor  oou- 
ness;  lUxnna  oommunieato  one  with  another  so  sa  to  be 
full  of  dom;  Thoe  are  no  really  oomfortaUe  lonngei  or 
^aaf-tibain,  no  fire-plaoes  whioh  suggest  slippers  and  a 
nioe  book,  no  bedrooms  where  an  invalid's  dumber  eould 
be  made  almost  more  bright  than  the  general  sitting-room. 
Bedrooms  are,  even  in  grand  houses,  mostly  mere  cup- 
boards. It  is  true  that  in  a  very  large  chAteau  yon  will 
find  one  or  two  rooms  intended  as  etete  room^  and  fam- 
ished as  boudoirs  with  an  alcove  for  the  bed ;  but  these  are 
rare,  and  the  fnmitnre  even  of  these  is  stilty,  showy,  and 
offers  no  reposa  No  man  can  speak  against  French  beds. 
They  at  least  are  perfect ;  England  stands  in  this  respeot 
with  regard  to  France  as  a  savi^  barbarous  connfay.  I 
speak  not  of  any  form  of  bedstead.  I  rail  not  against 
ancient  four-post  tester  or  canopy.  I  speak  of  thiek, 
soft  downy  mattresses  piled  thiekly  upon  a  somn^sp  or 
frame-work  with  spiings. 

In  Winter  the  Breton  peasant  shows  himself  more  truly 
as  he  is  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  for  he  has  a 
house  iriiose  floor  is  something  between  a  puddle  and  a 
pigsty ;  he  lias  dothes  whioh  are  almost  dways  damp  if 
not  wringing  vet ;  he  has  no  sort  of  homo  oomfort  and 
seems  to  seek  non&  Hsny  of  these  men  are  not  obXj 
oomparatiTely  but  absobitdy  rioh.  Per  instancifc  Jean, 
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onr  ftvmer,  ii  wor&  at  leaat  20,000  francfl,  or  $1,000,  no 
mean  snm  for  ft  working-mui,  yet  hu  one  desira  is  to  in- 
creue  his  store,  uid  he  never  dreams  of  pnxmring  aaj 
Winter  oomforta.  His  is  not  at  all  a  special  ease,  although 
he  is  ^ing  in  a  rapid  oooatunption.  Two  years  ago  the 
doctor  told  him  that  he  mnst  give  np  exposing  himself  to 
oold  and  damp  or  he  would  soon  die  ;  yet  he  has  not  given 
up,  and  as  a  oonseqnenoe  he  is  dying.  A  few  days  ago  I 
heard  that  he  was  very  ill  in  bed,  spitting  blood,  bo  I  paid 
him  » visit  and  found  him  very  hmi  indeed.  His .  room 
wae  wet  as  wet  oonld  be ;  it  had  no  onrtains,  the  front 
door  was  wide  open,  the  flre  a  few  hot  ooals  of  wood, 
which  were  Icept  there  to  be  blown  into  a  flame  when  needed 
for  oooking  or  &rm  poiposes.  He  had  no  medicine,  no 
^woial  food,  bat  was  living  like  the  othen  on  blook  rye 
bread  and  bnokwUeat  galettes  at  ponoakes.  I  told  him 
how  ill  I  thought  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  in 
the  night  he  alarmed  her  by  vomitiog  blood,  so  that  she 
cams  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing orying,  and  asking 
what  she  ought  to  do 
for  him.  I  told  her  to 
get  him  warmth,  meat, 
eonpand  other  oomforta, 
and  she  went  just  as  far 
as  this :  she  bought  two 
pounds*  weight  of  white 
bread.  When  this  white 
bread  came  home,  her 
mother  (Jean's  mother- 
in-law),  who  lives  with 
them,  went  into  a  pas- 
sion and  sulked  all  day 
long,  as  she  declared 
that  it  was  wild  eztrava- 
ganoa  You  must  know 
that  for  days  I  had  sent 
him  sonp^  meat  and  pas- 
try from  my  own  table, 
partly  because  I  felt  that 
he  must  have  help  at 
onoe,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  oould  not  bear 
to  see  the  man  dying 
before  my  eyes  from 
sheer  want,  for  he  codid 
not  eat  the  ordinaiy 
oosrse  food,  and  took 
nothing  at  alL  They 
reoaiTed  all  ihy  gifts  almost  without  thanks,  and  never 
stirred  hand  or  foot  to  get  anything  for  themselves  until 
the  day  when  Yvonne  bought  the  white  bread.  Well,  on 
that  day  her  mother  was  raging,  she  came  crying  into 
the  kitchen,  and  told  my  bonne  how  she  was  tried.  The 
bonne  told  me  at  onoe,  and  protested  that  I  ought  not 
to  keep  on  sending  food  to  a  rioh  man,  who  was  a  miser 
and  surronuded  two  miserly  women,  when  real  poor 
might  be  stretching  out  their  hands  for  help.  I  replied 
that  I  had  never  refused  to  help  any  real  poor  yet, 
and  that  I  intended  to  continue  my  help  to  Jean,  not- 
withstanding his  miserly  behavior,  as  I  oould  not  see  a 
man  die  of  want  while  I  had  enough.  But  I  told  her  to 
eocdd  Yvonne  well,  and  to  tell  her  that  she  ought  to  do 
her  duty  by  her  husband,  and  if  uecessary  turn  her  mother 
out  of  the  house,  especially  as  she  was  a  rich  woman  and 
wen  able  to  keep  a  home  ol  her  own.  Now  mark  Yvonne's 
reply:  **Ah,  I  can't  do  that,  because  my  husband  may 
BOon  die,  and  then  I  shall  wont  my  mother's  help."  Mark, 
I  say,  this  reply— its  utter  selflshness,  and  say  is  there  any 
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real  depth,  any  reel  worth  in  such  charaotets  as  these  ?  I 
think  not 

The  weathw  changed,  and  Jean  haa  for  a  moment  got 
better,  but  he  cannot  live  nuuiy  months  ;  already  he  has 
been  out  in  the  rain,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  in  bed 
vomiting  blood  again.    When  very  bad  indeed,  his  wife , 
besought  me,  as  I  was  going  to  the  doctor  ten  miles  away 
myself,  to  ask  for  sinne  remedy  to  stop  the  blood-spitting 
of  Jean.   I  did  so,  and  explained  also  the  condition  of  the 
house  and  family.     The  doctor,  who  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  told  me  that  he  knew  them  all  well,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  very  evil  day  for  Yvonne  soon. 
I  said,  "  Will  the  man  die  very  soon  ?" 
"  Yes  1"  said  he,  "  but  that  is  not  the  evil  day  I  mean  ; 
there  will  be  a  for  more  unhappy  day  for  her  when  she 
comes  to  me  after  be  is  buried  to  pay  mtf  bUL" 

But  summing  np  the  matter,  life  in  Brittany,  despite  all 
drawbacks,  affords  a  pleasing  change  to  one  accustomed  to 

home  scenes.  I  really 
enjoy  my  lot  here. 


TDM  OLD  OHUaOB  AT  BmOBlH,  HlsaAOHUSZTTS. 


The   Oldest  Meeting- 
House  in  America. 

Among  the  many  his- 
toric and  delightfully 
situated  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts stands  "Old 
Hingham,"  on  the  south 
side  of  Boston  Harbor, 
sixteen  miles  from  the 
city.  It  is  a  popular 
Summer  resort  of  the 
wealthy,  and  is  welN 
known  as  the  home  and 
burial-place  of  the  great 
"War Governor,"  John 
A  Andrew,  and  as  the 
residence  of  the  present 
mler  of  the  Common- 
wealth, John  D.  Long. 
The  town  was  settled  in 
1635,  by  men  whose 
names  are  revered  and 
honored  among  the 
greatest  and  beat  of  the 
nation. 

Very  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  town  a 
house  of  worship  was  built.  It  was  used  for  forty-flve  years, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  King  Philip  it  was  thought 
too  small  and  too  rude,  vrith  its  high  palisades  and  warlike 
fomiflliingB,  to  be  longer  used  by  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous community.  After  much  talking,  planning  and  dis- 
agreement among  the  people,  Governor  Winthrop  inter- 
fered and  ** commanded" the  "meeting-house"  to  be  bnilt 
on  tbe  hill  where  it  now  stands.  The  work  was  finished 
and  service  first  held  in  the  honse  two  hundred  years  ago, 
the  8th  of  August,  and  the  building  now  remains,  we 
believe,  the  (ddest  meeting-house  in  America — that  at 
Jamestown,  the  home  of  the  first  English  oolonists,  having 
fallen  into  complete  min,  only  a  tottering  arch  of  the 
tower  still  standing,  while  that  just  oat  of  Bichmond  is  also 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  neither  hf^ving  been 
used  for  many  years.  The  old  church  at  Hingham  seems 
to  have  remained  insensible  to  the  passing  years,  and 
stands  to-day  as  though  but  lately  reared  and  ready  to 
resist  all  that  coming  centuries  may  do  to  destroy  it  The 
house  is  neaily  an  equal-sided  paraUelognun,  66x70  feet^ 
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with  ft  iMtiiig  oapaoity  of  700.  It  hat  a"  hip  "zool  with 
A  balustrade  arotmd  the  apex  and  a  hexagonal  bell-tower 

rarmonDted  hj  a  spire-Bhaped  steeple,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  The  tnune  is  of  solid  hewn  oak,  with 
gilders  sixteen  inohas  square.  The  deep  gallery  mns 
aboDt  three  sides  of  the  hoosa^  and  la  supported  by  large 
lonnd-hewn  pillars  of  oak.  When  repairs  were  made  on 
the  hOQse,  some  years  ago^  the  old  sqnare  pews,  wbidi 
were  introdnoed  in  1756  to-taka  the  plaoe  of  the  heavy  oak 
bsnohea  withoat  baoka,  wen  reuumd  and  r^laoed  by  the 
foeaent  ooea  <rf  modem  and  oomfratable  afyla  Litiieloft 
of  the  dmich  two  old  pewa  aze  atUl  pceasrrad.  One  of 
them  was  used  by  the  mini8ter*8  family,  wd  the  other  by 
that  of  the  old  war  hero  of  Berolntionazy  fame,  General 
Benjamin  Linooln.  They  are  vray  onrioiuly  oonsfarncted 
with  arm-rests,  adjasted  by  large  hinged  braoketa  The 
aeats  are  on  hinges,  and  were  raised  while  the  people  stood 
doling  prayer,  and  brought  down  with  a  slam,  which  many 
of  the  old  inhabitants  atill  remember,  when  the  "Amen" 
was  said.  Orer  the  pulpit  thd  masaiTe  sounding-board  is 
stOl  anspended,  and,  no  doubt,  awakens  the  aame  fear  that 
it  wiU  aome  time  fall  on  tlwminister,  in  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation,  as  it  did  in  the  n^nda  of  the  boys  and 
giria  two  hundred  yearn  aga  The  new  windows  repro- 
duce the  original  style  of  diamond-shaped  sashea 

The  house  was  not  many  months  in  building,  and  coet 
the  town  only  £430  and  the  old  houB&  It  was  bnilt  before 
the  introduotion  of  stoves,  when  the  worshipers  often  were 
forced  by  the  cold  to  strike  thdr  feet  and  hands  together 
to  keep  up  circulation  while  listening  to  a  sermon  tuo 
hottn  long,  and  in  a  time  when  no  one  dared  to  apeak  a 
word  againat  the  miniate  w  tha  i^naohing  tax  fear  of 
bdng  fined,  whipped  or  bafing  hia  eara  out  off ; ,  when  any 
one  in  the  oongregatiai,  young  «  old,  except  vwnen,  oonld 
ask  the  minister  qneatimis,  and  when  the  people  were 
oalled  to  church  by  the  beating  of  the  drum.  The  ohuroh 
was  originally  orthodox  in  its  faith,  but  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  became  Unitarian.  During  its  whole  period 
of  organization  it  haa  had  but  six  pastors,  all  of  them  men 
of  whom  the  historian  speaks  good,  strong  words. 

On  Monday,  August  Stb,  1881,  the  "Old  Meeting- 
honae  "  was  crowded  with  a  notable  gathering  to  celebrate 
ita  two  hundredth  anniversary.  Governor  Long,  President 
Gharlea  Sliot  Korton.  of  Harvard  ITniTwsity»  Mr.  B.  H. 
Stoddard,  the  Hon.  Geoi^  B.  Ixning;  and  many  other 
notaUe  men,  were  present  and  delivered  addresses;  David 
Hersey,  who  played  the  violonoello  for  the  old  choir 
jfeare,  was  in  his  place  again  at  the  anniversary  and  played 
the  same  old  instrument,  as  the  choir  sane^  in  imitation  of 
"ye  olden  time,"  "  Before  Jehovah'a  Awful  Throne,"  " St 
Msrtiny"  "Northfield,"  **  Lennox,"  etoi 

Fw  me  hundred  and  for^-<me  years  after  tha  ohuroh 
was  built  it  was  not  heatadt  and  only  the  fixe  of  the  Ooapel 
kept  the  minjatar  and  hearers  warm.  In  1^2,  for  Uia 
lltst  time^  stoves  weie  introduoad.  The  floor-bewou  form- 
erly rested  on  the  ground,  and  the  preeent  aexton  remembers 
when  toad-etools  grew  through  the  oraoks  in  the  boards. 

On  the  right  of  tibe  old-fashioned  pulpit  is  a  tablet  of 
hnss  bearing  the  following  inaoription : 

Lit  TBM  Woax  or  Oitb  Vikhibs  Stavd. 


PetarHobait   1685-UV8-9. 

JTobn  Norton   1678-1718. 

Bbeaeseraay   171S-1787. 

Henry  Ware   1787-1805. 

Joseph  BiohardBon   18<M-1871. 

(Mvln  Lincoln   1S6S. 

Xdward  Augustus  Horton     ....  1877-1880. 

BobeitPeok   1688-16U. 


This  ohoroh  was  gathered  in  163S.  Tbe  frame  ot  Uils  msoUog- 
house  was  raised  on  tbe  36th,  27th  and  S8th  days  ol  Jnly,  1481, 
and  the  honae  waa  oomideted  and  opened  for  pnUlo  WMahlp  oa 
the  8th  day  ol  January,  1681-a.  It  east  the  town  £ttO  and  tbe  old 

house. 

President  Norton  was  the  orator  and  Bb.  Stoddard  tlia 
poet  of  tha  di^.  Of  tha  dergymea  who  have  been  eon- 
neoted  with  the  bhuoh,  aie  was  a  graduate  of  Magdilsn 
CktOege,  Cambridge,  four  were  from  Arvaid,  wtd  ens 
came  fnnn  Dartmouth.  The  Bev.  Oalvin  Unooln,  who  li 
now  pastor  of  the  ohuroh,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Bev. 
Pet^  Hobart,  the  first  pastor.  The  sermon  preached  by 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of  the  church  in 
1869,  after  nndei^ng  extensive  repairs,  will  be  found  oq 
page  The  Bev.  E.  A.  Horton  waa  associate  pastor  of  * 
the  obiuroh  for  three  years.  Li  the  oouiae  of  his  address 
Govwnor  Long  referred  to  the  remarkalde  fact  that  during 
tbe  two  hundred  and  fifty  years'  exiatenoe  of  the>iriah,  six 
miniatoa  span  the  whole  period. 

We  give  here  some  atraots  from  PresideDt  Nwton'i 
address  on  the  anidvefttixy  day : 

Bam  SswALL  AHD  Naw  Ehouhd  PtmuHisiL 

"The  system  ot  tbeol<^  then  generally  accepted  ms  oas  o! 
the  most  complete  and  elaborate  tiodles  ot  doctrine  Uiat  haa  era 
been  devftsed  the  Ingenal^  of  enbtle  and  vlgorons  thlakeis  bi 
the  attempt  to  frame  a  ereed  that  should  account  tor  the  extotaoee 
of  the  nniverse,  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  and  the  deetiDy  of  nts. 
Baaed  upon  the  aasomptloa  ot  the  absolute  anthorfty  of  the  Sorip- 
tnree  of  the  Old  not  less  than  of  the  New  Teetament  as  the  Word  ot 
Ck>d,  and  their  oomplete  Baffloleaoy  as  a  theory  ot  the  nniverBeand 
a  guide  to  oondact,  the  ereed  attempted  to  embody  tbe  doetrines 
essential  to  salvation  In  a  serlea  of  mutni^y  dependent  logical 
propositions.  In'  its  practloal  ap^oatloo  to  lite  It  was  probably 
the  most  artlfloial  and  the  most  opprssrive  creed  that  has  enr 
ezerolsed  a  lasting  Inltnenoe  upon  a  ^vUlBsd  <niil8tian  ci»miui- 
Ity.  The  fallen  nature  ot  man  throi^  aln,  the  enmity  of  God  | 
toward  the  human  beinga  Ha  had  oreated,  the  responafblU^  o( 
man  and  his  helpleaaneaa  to  free  himself  from  the  coise  d«- 
nonnced  upon  him.  the  damnation  ot  infants,  the  eternal  doratloa 
of  the  tormenta  of  hell,  to  whloh  the  vast  majority  of  maaklad 
were  .doomed,  weighed  with  unrelieved  e^oom  upon  the  sooL 
There  was  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  tyranny  exerolMd  la 
the  name  of  religion  over  the  eplrlta  ot  the  men  and  womea  and 
chlldrai  In  these  r^ons.  There  was  no  delivery  from  ft  Tb» 
strong  were  subdued,  the  wealc  were  onished  by  It.  In  his  dlaiy, 
under  date  of  January  19th,  leW-V,  Judge  Bewail  makes  thii 
entry  oonoemlng  bis  little  daughter  Batty,  a  girt  ol  fourtaaa: 

' '  ■  yrbaa  I  came  In,  past  seven  at  night,  my  wlfa  nut  bm  fa  tha 
entry  and  told  me  Batty  had  surprised  them.  I  waa  aaii>lHd 
with  the  abmpbiess  of  the  revelation.  It.aeema  Betty  SewiUl  bad 
f^ven  some  signs  of  dejection  and  sorrow,  but  a  little  after  dianft 
Bhe  bnrst  out  Into  an  amatdng  ory,  whloh  caoaed  all  the  famUy  to 
cry  too.  Her  Mother  asked  the  reaaon;  she  gave  none;  at  bat 
Bhe  said  she  waa  afraid  she  should  goe  to  Hell;  her  abtamce 
not  pardon'd.  She  was  first  wounded  by  my  reading  a  s«nnoB  ot 
Mr.  Norton's  about  the  6th  of  January.  Text,  Jno.  vlL  M:  'Is  { 
ahall  seek  me  and  shall  not  find  me';  and  these  words  In  As 
sermon,  JBO.vlU.ai,  'Xe  shall  seek  me  and  shall  die  in  yoorsisi^' 
ran  In  hu  mind,  and  torrUed  hw  greatly.  And  ataying  at  hooM 
January  13th,  ahe  read  oat  of  Hr.  Oott<m  Mather— Why  hatit 
Satan  flUed  thy  heart?  which  Inereas'd  her  Fear.  Her  Mother 
ask'd  her  whether  she  pray'd.  She  answered.  Yes;  bat  toared 
her  prayers  were  not  heard  beoauee  her  Sine  wars  not  paidoa'd. 
Mr.  Willard  (the  minister),  though  sent  for  tlmelyer,  ....  etow 
not  till  after  I  oame  home.  He  disooniaed  with  Betty,  who  eoeld 
not  give  a  dlstlnot  sooount,  but  waa  confused,  aa  hia  phrase  m 
and  as  be  had  ezperlenoed  in  himself.'  Mr.WUbutl  i«ay'd  «* 
oellently.  The  Lord  bring  Light  and  Comfort  out  of  this  daifc  and 
dreadful  cloud,  and  ^ant  that  Christ's  being  formed  la  oij  disc 
child  may  be  ttte  issue  of  these  painful  pangs.' 

"Buoh  a  domestic  picture.  Impressive  as  It  Is,  Is  bntafaebla 
illnstrafelon  ot  deeper  unrecorded  agonies.  Patoe,  oppressfvs  as 
the  creed  of  New  England  had  been,  and  then  waa,  we  are  sot  to 
forget  that  It  nurtured  preolooa  virtues.  From  the  roak  tOfii 
sprang  living  waters.  The  creed  was  the  production  U  men  of 
Independent  souls,  of  resolved  purpose,  ot  moral  IntegittT- 
bred  men  of  like  temper;  It  was  tbe  creed  of  poUUesl  tDdapts*  j 
denoeand  ot  rspnUioaa  Instttntlona.  Tlwseed  of  Ubsrtrlv'' 
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It  The  dootrlne  of  the  fftU  ot  man  Imraght  all  men  on  a  level. 
King,  ^eet,  tbe  noble,  the  tioh,  ven  alnnsm  In  ttM  eyea  of  the 
Ijord  DO  Ina  than  the  poor  and  the  humble.  *Ood  la  no  xeepeeter 
olpanona'iraattaflntleBaon.  ItwasnoenedoIniKeaath<»lt7 
to  be  bellerod  beoeaM  Incredible.  Irratdonal  aa  It  wae,  tt  addraeeed 
the  reaaon  no  leea  than  tbe  eonaelenoe.  It  required  dtocuaalon 
and  dlsorimlnaUon.  It  opened  the  my  to  endlesa  eontroTeny. 
The  Bible,  tbe  Word  of  God,  waa  lla  eouroe;  bat  the  reaaon  mnat 
be  ^tpealed  to  for  the  right  Interpretation  of  that  word.  Many 
false  promisee  were  taken  for  granted,  many  false  oonolosloos 
dnnm  firom  them.  But  the  argument  waa  an  ezM^se  of  the 
rsaaonlngtaontty.  Wits  vera  aharpened  In  tlieolQgloaldlapatatlon 
tor  naa  In  other  debatea.  Thoai^  alovly  won  Ita  freedom  ;  and 
fraedfun  led  to  troth.  Jntdom  of  mind  la  tiia  pnmqnlatto  of 
free  bislttntlona.  Tlieol(^  waa  eloae^aUn  to  pcdltlea.- History 
•B  wen  aa  dootrlne  waa  studied  In  the  Old  Teetameot. 

**Wliett,  In  1C88,  Edward  Bandolpb,  the  arota-eaemy  of  ICaaea- 
ohnaettB,  waa  departing  tor  En^and  to  give  his  aid  toward  vaoat- 
Ing  the  charter  of  the  eolony,  the  old  patriot  and  depn^  Ooremor, 
Thomas  Danforth,  addreaaed  him  a  brief  letter  of  warning,  with 
referenoea  to  appropriate  passages  in  Oenesla,  Ezodos  and  the 
Aots.  It  waa  ohuaeterlstlo  of  the  mode  of  thought  and  argument 
of  the  times.  The  faith  of  the  New  England  Puritan,  whUe  debas- 
ing him  before  the  Lord,  gave  hUn  Tfrtne  to  stand  before  tyrants. 

"  From  the  beginning;  their  xdlglon,  their  manner  of  life,  the 
-wfldemeaa  which  they  were  oompeUed  to  eonqner,  the  inatltatlons 
wUcdi  they  estaUlahed  and  maintained,  wen  ^paring  the  oolo- 
nlata  to  beeoma  Aa  foondera  of  the  migbtlest  empire  of  self- 
goTMned  men  that  the  world  haa  seen.  And  during  the  whole 
oonise  of  oolonlal  history  the  meeting-house— the  hotisefor  the 
town-meeting  as  well  aa  for  the  worahlp  of  Qod— waa  the  eenttal 
taaartli  of  light  and  waroLth  for  the  UtOa  w<^  of  eadk  acHOuniinflir.'' 


"ONLY." 
Bt  thi  Bit.  OEaaxiB  F.  Dmn,  IXJ^ 
( Jburtt  Artiele.; 
Anothbb  ohanotarisUo  of  a  man  whoae  Ufa  beorauB  the 
Goapei  is  nnoerity. 

The  worda  <rf  the  Apostle  seem  to  indioate  that  the 
•boanding  of  lore  more  and  more  in  knowledge  prodooes 
the  power  of  diaoeming  between  things  and  ehoosiqg  that 
whieh  is  flxoallenlt  and  that  anotitor  end  will  be  to  leader 
the  CSirlatlan  nun  rdnoere — "that  ye  may  be  sinoam.** 
This  word  in  our  English  tongne  has  had  two  deiiTationa 
assigned  to  it  One  ia  from  the  Latin,  signifying  vriAout 
wax.  This  may  hare  leferenoe  to  strained  hon^  from 
which  all  the  wax  haa  been  extracted,  ao  that  nothing  bnt 
pore  h<m«y  is  left ;  w  it  may  lefer  to  the  olosingnp  of  chinks 
Bad  the  eorerlng  of  flaws  by  the  sfweading  on  of  wax.  A 
MOond  datiTatim  is  from  two  Gieek  wokIs  meaning  **with 
flie  heart,"  so  that  a  sinoere  man  is  a  man  who  does  every- 
thing  haurtily.  But  the  wovd.  In  ths  <niginal  langnage  in 
whioh  Panl  wrote,  signifies  examined  by  the  stin.  A  plate 
ot  ^aia  laid  apon  a  table  may  seem  to  be  qnito  perfect ; 
an  alabaster  Tsae,  stsnding  in  ordinary  light  nuiy  aeon  to 
be  Tdnleas  and  fleddess ;  bat  when  the  transparent  or 
■emi-transpatent  artiole  U  held  np  to  the  stm,  then,  it 
these  be  any  defeots,  any  foreign  sabstanoes^  there  is  an 
immediate  detection. 

Now.a  lits*'aa  beoomsa  the  Gospel*' is  a  Hie  that  has 
■n  these  qnaUtieib  The  iKmey  has  beoa  strained  tnm.  the 
oomb.  There  is  no  attempt  to  oonoeal  oraoks  and  breaks, 
no  fining  them  in  with  pntty  and  painting  them  orer  so 
that  the  whole  snrfaoe  i^pears  to  be  unbroken.  A  ainoere 
man  ia  not  a  fatiltleai[  man,  bnt  he  is  a  man  who  ahows  all 
his  bolts  to  the  day.  He  does  not  pat  wax  in  his  honey 
to  inoreaae  its  weight  or  Tolnm&  He  does  not  oorer  the 
defects  of  his  character  to  hide  them  from  his  fdlow-men. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  do  freely  what  he  does  really 
reluctantly.  He  is,  in  reality,  what  he  appears  to  ba  He 
does  not  endesTor  to  keep  the  appearance  of  hia  life  from 
oomqKmding  with  bis  nal  ohanoter 


ET817  man  who  is  striTing  to  be  a  Ohristian  and  has 
good  sense  knows  that  he  will  nerer  be  fanltleea.  All  pre- 
tensions  to  p^eotion  fail  to  deoeiTe  the  world,  bnt  they 
make  a  great  diaooant  on  the  daims  of  Ghristaanity.  Bba 
of  the  vcxiA  are  apt  to  sai^iose  that  Ghristiani^  alainu  to 
iwodnoe  what  its  fdlowers  profess  to  have  been  aooom- 
pUahed.  If,  therefore,  they  profess  what  nerer  oooors  in 
any  human  character,  and  what  the  Goapei  never  pretends 
that  the  graee  of  Qod  is  intended  to  aooompUsh,  then 
great  harm  is  done  to  all  persona.  A  CSiristian  man,  mor- 
ing  in  a  oirole  of  the  most  oensorions  worldlingi^  rinnere^ 
and  even  reprobates,  need  not  be  anxiotu  to  appear  with- 
oat  iaolt  lest  the  religion  whioh  he  profeasea  shall  be 
injnred  in  tiie  eyea  of  his  fellow-men.  They  know  that 
one  of  tbe  greatest  fanlts  he  can  commit  is  to  pretend  to 
be  faoltlees ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  frailtiea^  inflrmitiea 
and  mistakss  of  a  zeal  troe  Ohristian,  the  men  who  are 
least  willing  to  do  jnstioa  to  Christiaaitiy,  and  to  its  fid- 
lowen^  will  not  fail  to  dataot  wtuA  there  is  of  zeally  tans 
and  vital  mligion  in  the  man's  sonl  and  in  the  man's  life. 

The  temperament  of  a  Ohristian  may  make  him  hear^. 
He  may  speak  nnadvisedly  witii  his  lips.  He  may  ooo»> 
sionally  do  things  rashly.  His  lif^  on  the  whole,  may  be 
very  far  below  peifeotion,  and  yet  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  hia  servants,  those  to  whom  the  fanlts  and  failings  are 
most  conspionons,  will  be  the  very  ones  to  deteot  in  the 
man  a  sinoere  and  earnest  desire  to  serve  Qod  and  serve  his 
gttieration.  They  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  this  hearty, 
pure,  nnafCaoted  intention ;  they  will  sea  that  he  is  rowing 
against  the  stream,  and  give  him  all  the  more  credit  for  the 
effort^  and  Qod's  giaoe  all  tta  more  glory  for  the  fictoiy. 

There  is  a  form  of  insinoerity  against  which  Ohristian 
men  moat  very  oarefolly  goard ;  it  is  the  insinoerity  of 
ptolaasing  to  be  worse  than  a  man  is.  A  Quaker  and 
anctiier  man  were  oompelled  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  at 
an  inn.  The  Quaker  retired  first,  bnt,  before  he  fell 
asleep  his  traveling  companion  entered  the  chamber, 
bowed  apon  his  knees  and  began  to  confess  aloud  what  a 
great  sinner  he  waSi  There  waa  snoh  a  tone  of  insincerity 
In  the  ntteranoe,  and  the  Ufa  of  the  man  daring  the  day 
had  so  shown  that  he  had  no  feeling  of  the  terriMcnoai  of 
being  Budi  a  wretch  aa  he  described  himself  to  Qod  in  his 
prayer,  that  the  Quaker  deliberately  arose,  dressed  him- 
self, and  said :  *'  Friend,  if  thee  is  ss  bad  a  man  aa  thee 
says  thee  ia  I  cannot  sleep  in  the  san«  zoom  with  thce^  nor 
can  I  if  thou  hast  been  lying  to  God." 

A  Ohristian  man  has  no  iMsd  to  depreoiale  himsdf.  He 
is  a  sinner  saved  1^  grace.  EQs  very  confsarion  <d  Ohrlst 
sets  this  f  wth,  that  he  is  a  sinner  acospting  Christ  as  his 
Sarloor.  A  vocy  great  deal  will  bo  saved  to  every  one  of 
us  who  are  Ohrktians,  by  a  frank,  natural  haman  way  of 
living  amongst  human  beings. 


Thb  pnlpit  and  oommunion-taUe  nsed  for  many  years 
by  the  Ber.  Bowland  Hill  at  Hawkesttme  Ohapel  and 
Weston  Chnrch,  Shrewsbury,  Eng^d,  have  been  bronght 
to  this  ooontry,  and  are  now  the  property  of  lb;  W.  H, 
Bast,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Tbb  fdlowiiv  recently  took  plaoo  in  the  Balian  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies :  Deputy  Maorogonato  (a  Jew),  one  of  the 
vioe-presidents  ot  the  Ohamber,  aaid :  *'  If  you  ask  me 
what  I  prefer,  whether  to  sin  or  repent  I  decidedly 
aaswet  not  to  sin  at  aU."  To  thia  the  Deputy  Grimaldi 
replied :  "I  have  quite  a  different  theory — I  should  firat 
like  to  taste  the  pleasore  of  sin,  and  then  repent  at  mj 
leisure."  A  Catholic  priest  who  waa  preaent  said  in  a  low 
voice :  '*Bdiold  a  Jew  giving  an  excdlent  nu>ral  lesson  to 
a  Ohzlstian  I"  I 
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Two  Oenturies  of  Church  Life. 


THE  HOME-PULPIT. 

TWO    CENTURIES    OF.  CHURCH  LIFE, 

A  BxBMOK  PMAfwiff  nt  m  Old  Cbuboh  at  Hutoham,  Habs.,  on  ira  B»-0PEinira  aftbb  Exmnm  Rbpaib'?,  xh  i860, 

BT  Tsm  Pahob,  thb  Bet.  Galtik  LnrcxjiiS. 

*'Te  are  tlie  ohUdren  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  eorenwit  wbloh  God  made  vith  your  fathers."— Acn  lU.  9Gb 


Cmr  twdve  yean  are  wanting  to  oomplate  two  oentnriea 
•inoe  oar  lallien  £nt  assembled  for  Ohxistian  worship 
beneath  this  rod  Compared  with  this  edifioe,  the  house 
whidh  they  ereeted  was  of  narrow  dimensitMM  and  of  mde 
and  inexpensive  wwkmanahip.  Neither  plaatering  nor 
paint  was  employed  to  exdode  the  Ireesing  winds  o! 
Winter,  oi  to  oonoeal  the  roughly  hewn  timbers  by  whioh 
it  was  Bopported.  Onshioned  pews  in  an  atmosphere  arti* 
fldally  softened  were  nnthooght  of  and  nndesired  by  the 
earnest  men  and  women  of  that  generatioo.  Seats  of  oak 
oorered  the  entire  area,  botti  of  the  floor  and  the  galleries, 
and  these  ware  ooonpied  on  the  one  aide  by  the  male  and 
on  the  other 
bj  tne  lemale 
part  of  the 
oongregation. 
Btill,  when  we 
oon^ra  the 
number  and 
resonroes  of 
the  boilders, 
their  offering 
for  the  aervioe 
of  Ood,  for 
the  np-bnild- 
ing  of  01wi8t*s 
kingdom,  and 
for  the  high- 
est welfare  of 
onr  raoe^ 
greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  ex- 
penaiTenen 
the  more  ooat- 
ly  stmotnie 
whidiwehsve 
now  assembled 
to  redediaate 
to  oar  fathers* 

Ood.  Plaoe  yonzaelTes,  in  imagination,  in  the  midst  of 
these  early  inhabitants.  Somewhat  less  than  fifty  years 
had  elapsed  sinoe  their  homes  were  the  homes  of  a 
BSTage  race ;  sinoe  their  onltiTated  fields  were  oovered 
with  primeval  forests — the  honting-gronod  and  hiding- 
plaoe  of  the  bear  and  panther.  Onr  Pniitan  and  Pilgrim 
■noeatoiB  did  not  geueraOy  belong  to  the  wealthiest  cHaasBB 
in  the  eonntry  from  whioh  they  «nigraied.  A  portion  of 
their  eatatei^  it  uo  peonniary  saen'floe  attended  their  aal^ 
was  necessarily  expended  in  their  passage  aoroas  flie  At- 
lantic. Less  than  fifty  years  had  been  ooonpied  in  felling 
the  woods*  reclaiming  the  soil  and  in  bnilding  a  shelter 
for  tiiemaelTes  uid  their  families.  This  was  their  seoond 
meefcing-honse ;  and  when  its  cost  is  estimated  by  the 
population  and  the  properly  of  the  aettlemool^  how  ex- 
eeedingly  ia  Us  value  enhanoed,  bow  are  its  pnptntions 
magnified  t  It  stands  before  us  as  a  worthy  monument  of 
Ohrlstian  fRithfnlneas  and  horde  courage^  of  lofty  aims 
and  willing  sacrifioes  in  the  caose  of  Ohrist  and  for  the 
extension  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world.  As  we  go  back  in 
thought  to  that  day  in  mid^winter.  when  for  the  flrat  time 


within  these  walls,  the  inoense  of  prayer  and  praiss  arose 
from  snbdued  bat  believing  hearts  to  the  throne  ol  Ae 
Eternal— can  we  withhold  our  heartfelt  rewenoe  for  the 
enduring  faith,  the  daunflwdi  ooorage  and  the  deep'toned 
piety  of  the  worahipera  1  and  as  we  ranember  how  ia* 
wroughtwaa  their  oonvictiai  of  Ctod'a  immediate  pieeenoe, 
how  earnest  their  ivayers,  how  real  to  th^  hearts  ware 
the  Teritiee  of  the  spirit  world*  what  tender  and  awe-ia* 
spiring  aasoeiationB  gather  round  the  place  I  it  beeomae 
more  than  ever  before  the  honse  of  Ood  and  the  gats  (rf 
heaven. 

The  men  who  in  weakness  and  penury  exeoutsd  thii 

irori[^  and  tte 
generafcioBs 
whieh  fol- 
lowed tham, 
wen  quick 
in  disoovariag 
the  demand  of 
the  time  in 
which  thsy 
lived  and 
prompt  In  pRh 
viding  the  n- 
qufaed  Biqiplji 
Ab  the  %an 
increased  la 
popnlatioB 
and  propvtj, 
mon  ample 
and  impnmd 
aocommodi' 
tions  (or  ptb- 
lio  work  te- 
came  a  nsots- 
sity.  MaaSf 
ing  less  ol 
saaredneai  to 
tbehoDBBthtB 

to  the  uses  for  whidi  it  was  erected  and  irtiieh  it  m 
sanotifled,  onr  fiithers,  at  an  early  period,  oheerftally  eoe- 
sented  to  important  changes.  Two  very  eonsidanUe 
additiona  were  made  to  its  dimenajona,  the  aitoation  ol 
the  pnlpit  waa  ehanged,  and  a  new  one  oonstructecL  Aob 
time  to  time  pews  were  introduced,  and  this  proceseooa- 
tinued  till  the  hMt  remains  ot  the  original  seats  of  oak  kad 
diBappeared.  Other  altwations  in  the  interior  ariaa^ 
ments,  oonduoive  to  the  comfort  of  the  worshipeis,  kave 
shown  tixe  willingness  of  the  pariah  to  oonsnlt  the  nelw 
of  its  younger  members,  and  to  eonform,  in  all  tbiop 
innocent,  to  the  customs  observed  In  other  aotittim,  «d 
to  the  teste  of  the  passing  time. 

Thus  modified  in  its  interior,  bnt  retainhig  lit  origiotl 
exterior  form,  this  meeting-hoose,  after  a  pawags  of  m*4 
two  eentnriea,  became  the  inberitonoe  d  ttw  pmnt 
generation* 

Jr  onr  early  New  England  edifloa^  hovem  iiiamiwj 
enduring  their  timbers,  no  adequate  ventilation  sMnn 
those  portions  of  them  in  proximity  to  the  esvth  froB* 
gmdnal  bnt  oertain  loss  of  vitali^  and  stragth. 
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jean  it  had  iMen  known  tiui  oar  bonw  of  worship  was 
flnffoing  from  the  oaose  jnst  named.   Within  the  onrrent 
yeftr  it  became  evident,  on  examination,  that  thorongh  and 
somewhat  expenrive  repairs  must  be  made  if  we  would  save 
this  Tenerated  stmetnra  from  rapidlj  increasing  deoaj. 
and  &om  becoming  at  no  very  distant  period  a  deserted 
ndo.   This  &ot  was  not  the  only  oonaidflration  which  in* 
floenoed  the  action  of  the  parish.   A  very  considerable 
portion  ot  the  sooialjy,  Inelnding  the  major  part  of  its 
yonnger  members,  wlllioat  whose  a^ve  interest  no  sooie^ 
can  Un  and  intMper,  believed  the  time  to  hare  folly 
arrired  irhen  the  wel&re  of  the  pariah  demanded  more 
comfortable  pews  on  the  lower  floor,  for  the  aooommoda- 
tion  of  the  worshipers.    Snoh  extensive  alterations,  when 
first  proposed,  were  regarded  by  nnmbers  in  the  parish, 
eqwcdallj  among  its  older  members,  with  strong  disfavor. 
Onr  Ule-long  associations  with  the  places  the  tender  mem- 
ories of  ehildbood,  and  the  Awpat  experienoes  of  matnrer 
life ;  the  history  of  the  past,  the  straggles  and  the  fortitnde 
of  the  generation  wfaidk  in  ohedisnes  to  the  dMnttToioe  in 
tiMir  hearts  had  aonght  a  home  in  the  wildmus^  marked 
epooha  in  oar  ooontry'a  annals,  when  Christian  patriots 
gathered  within  these  walls  to  oonsnlt  for  the  welfare  of 
the  States^  and  to  ask  strength  and  wisdom  of  God  in 
prayer;  the  xeoord  of  venerable  men  and  women,  of 
^stmgnlshed  and  able  ministmi  and  honored  oitisens 
who  had  here  songht  the  instraetions,  and  here  shared  in 
the  consolations  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel — all  seemed 
wittt  a  nnitecl  -nlM  to  Uabid  the  pn^osed  innomtions : 
sad  it  ^>peared  almost  a  sacrilege  to  remove  a  single 
memorial  of  a  past  so  hallowed  in  onr  hearts  hj  sentimenta 
<rf  reverence  and  love.   These  flrst  impressions,  however, 
ware  removed  as  we  calmly  considered  the  qaestion  before 
OS.  It  was  generally  seen  that  the  intended  work  was  not 
one  of  destraotion,  bat  of  preservation  ;  that  the  form  and 
external  appearance  of  the  house  would  remain  on- 
(^langed,  and  that  the  visible  alterations  in  the  interior 
would  not  eocteod  to  the  mote  ancient^  bat  to  thoae  pov* 
tfans  of  flio  bidldii^g  whloh  wan  ot  oomparativdy  leooit 
onstmelion,  and  it  was  vary  plain  that  we  should  more 
truly  btHior  ihe  fathen  by  imitating  their  praoMoe,  who 
were  not  alow  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
time  in  which  tiiey  lived,  than  by  rimply  retaining  the 
wcark  of  their  hands.   Great  oredit  is  certainly  due  to  the 
moie  advanoed  in  years  for  the  eheerfal  spirit  with  which 
tbey  havo  yielded  their  personal  wishes  in  oomplianoe 
^th  the  wiehes  of  the  majority.    Shall  we  not  count  it  a 
fpec^y  ha|^  omen,  that  a  work  ot  suoh  magnitude  in 
itsdt  Kkd  attended  I7  so  many  diffioalties,  hss  been 
mdortsken  and  ezeonted  with  so  much  unanimity,  with 
w>  maoh  hope  and  courage  f  Have  we  not  a  ri|^  to 
«poot  that  those  who  have  so  earnestly  desired  to  improve 
this  temple  made  with  hands,  will,  by  a  new  dedication  of 
ttumselves  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  cause  of  Christ 
become  more  fitting  temidea  f<»  the  indwdling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit? 

A,  question  of  graver  import  now  demanda  oar  oonsider- 
ation.  la  onr  present  eoolesiastioal  position  true  to  the 
P^Mipks  en  which  ttk  church,  as  a  Uving  branch  of  the 
li^  vine^  was  flist  established  f  That  oor  church  in  its 
thecdogy  has  departed  somewhat  widely  fmn  the  opinions 
by  its  Pari  tan  founders  there  can  be  no  queetion. 
Still,  I  believe  that  while  we  have  discarded  opinions 
vhioh  th^  accepted  as  trae,  and  adopted  explanations  ot 
dootrines  whioh  they  would  have  rejected  as  false,  we  are 
loysl  to  prlndplee  whioh  they  distinctly  avowed  and  an- 
DouQced  as  fundamentaL  Onr  fathers,  with  all  Proteet- 
ware  unquestioning  beUeveis  In  the  sufficient^  of  the 
°<^ptDies  asamle  ot  ftuthand  pnotioe.  Most  certainly 
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tiiey  did  not  cross  the  ocean  and  oidnre  the  hardships  of 
the  wilderness  to  form  a  Lyceum  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  nor  to  found  a  school  of  philosophy  to  inquire 
whether  men  were  endowed  with  a  spiritoal  nature  nor 
whether  a  commnnication  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite 
were  a  possibility ;  bat  they  came  hither  for  Uie  express 
purpose  of  estaUishing  a  Christian  Church  on  the  ft>nnda- 
tions  of  ErophetB  and  Apostles,  Jesns  Christ  Himself  being 
the  chief  cornerstone.  In  Him  tbey  believed  as  the  Boa 
of  God,  the  representative  ot  divine  perfection,  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  divine  will,  and  being  such,  as  their  Ijord 
and  Savioor.  This  was  the  one  prominent  doctrine  in  the 
oovenants  used  in  the  admissioa  of  members  to  church 
priviUges  ;  on  this  one  fnodamental  doctrine  our  Church 
has  stood  through  ita  past  history ;  on  this  fonndation  I 
thank  God  it  stands  to-day.  In  confirmation  of  thia  state- 
mrat^  I  refer  you  to  the  reoorda  of  the  time,  to  the  ootc- 
nant  adopted  by  the  Charoh  at  Salem,  and  cordially 
i^iproved  by  kading  representatives  of  the  FOgrims  at 
Plymonth,  mid,  00  ftur  a>  our  knowledge  extends,  to  the  pn- 
vailing  praetioe  throoghout  New  England.  At  thia  eariy 
period,  if  the  representations  of  Cotton  Mather  are  trust- 
worthy, charaoter  was  the  primary  condition  of  member- 
ship in  the  Churoh.  The  oandicbta  was  not  osually,  if 
ever,  required  to  accept  a  creed  in  words  ot  hamaa  devioc^ 
and  avowing  a  decided  opinion  cm  the  m<ae  difflonlt  and 
abstruse  pmnts  in  a  metaphysiosl  theology.  The  candidate 
was  required  to  avow  his  faith  in  God  and  Christ  and  the 
Holy  8[rfri^  and  to  declare  hia  determination  to  devote 
hiawdf  to  Ids  libatCT^s  swvtoe ;  he  was  required  to  make 
the  Eleriptnres  his  study  and  to  aocept  their  instructions. 
Creeds,  technically  so  called,  were  the  contrivance  of  a 
later  period.  They  were  unknown  in  the  Churobes  nntil 
found  neeosBsry  to  oheok  the  growth  of  new  opinious^  the 
natural  ecmse^ienoe  of  a  faithf al  ato^y  of  the  aaored 
volnma 

Is  it  not  obviously  true  that  with  finite  mind%  honest 
and  intelligent  inquiry  for  truth  pertaining  to  the  infinite 
most  issoe  in  diversity  of  <^inions  1  Vot  this  xemilt  onr 
eariy  Chorohea,  ulintentionally  it  may  be  presumed,  pre- 
pared  the  way  in  the  eoveoants  whioh  they  ad<^>ted.  Am 
I  reminded  that  the  Massachusetts  Puritans  came  to  this 
conntry  witii  a  speoifio  aim  and  purpose,  and  in  trying  to 
accomplish  this  object  were  severely  intolerant  of  dissent  ? 
I  allow  at  once  that  their  views  were  narrow,  and  unjust 
to  the  inborn  rights  of  the  hnmaa  soul ;  but  we  should 
remember  that  inoonaistenoy  is  no  uncommon  mark  of 
human  imperfection.  These  same  men  were  dissenters 
from  the  established  Church  of  v.nf^»nA  They  boldly 
defended  their  rights  to  d^tart  &om  Epiaoopal  nsagei^  and 
in  defending  their  own  ooorse,  wsoorted  uuL  T»«iftftiiMHl 
principlee,  whioh,  followed  to  Hiuix  legitimate  omiohuioaa, 
were  ntteriy  incompatible  with  bigotry  in  judgment^  in- 
persecution  in  practice.  They  solemnly  declared  that  they 
ooald  not  oonsoientionsily  bow  to  the  dictation  of  any 
human  authority,  because  the  finite  mind  owes  its  supreme 
allegiance  to  the  Infinite  Mind  In  this  statement,  we 
have  the  fondameutal,  nndoiying  support,  the  seed  ot 
truth  of  all  rational  libw^,  oivfl  and  reUgions.  The  men 
of  tiiis  generation  were  earnest  and  ^nfonnd  thinkers; 
and  do  you  believe  that  a  qnlokening  truth  like  this  oould 
long  remain  in  their  ever-wakeful  minds,  or  that  in  due 
time^  tike  depth  of  its  meaning  and  the  extent  of  its  appli- 
cation should  not  be  generally  understood  and  accepted  ? 
Still  further,  the  Charoh  whioh  oar  fathers  planted  in  this 
place  waa  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Plymouth  Coloi^, 
and  unquestionably  held  communion  with  the  Churoh  of 
whioh  Bobinaoa  was  the  paalor  in  Englandajid  in  HoUaiid. 
Out  we  bdiere  tiiat  tiie  bai(5^^,j^|^^^0^^ 
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iritii  tMrfoI  ^es  And  whing  heaxte  would  ■oon  forget  hit 
lumrall  addnM  f  Toa  know  how  fdtbfiiny  he  warned 
them  egaiiMt  u  nnintelligent  adherence  to  aooepted  doo- 
Irinei,  txbtxtOBg  them  to  follow  him  do  farther  then  he 
foUomd  Ohriit*  and  aasnrmg  them  of  hia  own  belief  '*  that 
Clod  had  jet  more  tratit  to  break  forth  from  His  holj 
word."  Oan  we  doabt  that  the  words  of  the  beloyed  pastor 
were  often  repeated  hj  members  of  his  flock  amid  the 
anxietiea  and  bereaTements  of  their  first  Winter  at  Ply- 
monfli  f  Unst  they  not  hare  been  freqaently  reported  by 
■nohnuB  as  Btewstei;  and  Btadftsd*  and  Winalow»in  thcdr 
interoonnw  with  other  Ghanhes?  And  when  xepotted, 
oonld  th^  fail  to  aUmnlatft  to  inqnlij  and  to  enooonge 
freed<ntt  of  tiunight  f 

In  oalling  your  attention  to  this  Tery  ear^  period  in  oar 
histray,  1  woold  not  be  thought  to  soggeat  even  a  donbt 
oonoeniing  the  opinions  generally  held  by  oar  tsthers. 
There  can  be  no  qnestion  that  they  firmly  beUered  in  that 
logically  adjusted  system  of  doctrines  prerionsly  paUished 
and  defended  by  the  oontroUing  mind  in  the  German  aobocA 
of  theology.  Bnt  what  I  do  nrge  and  believe  is  this,  that 
the  fonndem  of  car  Ghnidui,  hj  ai&owledging  the  worth 
of  the  indlvidaal  aonl ;  by  inajsting  on  man*a  direoft  nspoa' 
wbleness  to  God  for  hia  opinions ;  by  niging  beUereia  to 
study  with  diligenoe  the  saond  Soriptarea^  and  freely  to 
search  for  the  troth,  did  plant  in  the  minds  of  the  peo^^ 
oonTiotions  and  oi)iniona  whioh  must  lead  to  nnantidpated 
reenlts— convictions  in  regard  to  the  dutiea,  and  oonse- 
quently  to  the  rights,  of  the  indlvidoal,  which,  with  oon- 
stanUy  increasing  meau  of  knowledge^  most  conduot  them 
to  impTored  methods  of  atody,  to  new  intarptelatiinia  of 
Scriptore  language,  and  to  improved  statemflnts  of  Ohrist- 
ian  doctrines.  Oonld  men  who  believed  themBelves  reli- 
giondy  bound  to  aeaioh  ifa  tmth  long  refrain  from  claim- 
fcig  the  right  to  avow  tikeir  supposed  disooveries,  ot  from 
•ooording  this  ri^t  to  their  fellow  diaoiplee  ?  Hay  we 
not  confidently,  and  with  gratitude  to  God,  torn  to  our 
own  past  history  in  Ulnstration  of  the  views  whioh  have 
been  presented,  and  hnmbly  claim  that  we  are  lineal  ohil- 
drai  of  Fozitan  and  Pilgrim  fathers  ?  Oar  Ohoroh  oom- 
menoed  its  existenoe  under  the  spiritual  goidanoe  and 
insinring  infinenoe  of  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mind  <nr  oluus 
aoter.  The  Bev.  Peter  Hobart  was  bom  in  England  and 
received  hia  ednoatUm  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
To  an  intellect  of  great  deameas  and  vigor— to  large  ao* 
quirements— to  pulpit  talents  which  scoured  him  distino- 
tion  in  his  native  land  and  in  that  of  his  adoption,  he 
added  a  warm  and  generous  heart  He  had  a  quick  per^ 
oeption  of  justioe,  a  ready  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
and  was  an  ardent  friend  of  civil  liberty.  la  defending 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  rights  of  a  portion,  of  his  flock, 
he  withstood,  in  argument^  the  mai^strates  of  the  ocdoi^, 
aad  by  doing  so^  inonrred  th^  oensnre ;  so  ttiat  <hi  one 
oboaaion  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  Boston,  as  the  co^ 
eellont Winthrop  said,  "beeanaa  hewaaabdd  man  and 
would  speak  hia  mind.**  A  man  of  aodi  large,  liberal 
views  on  other  snbjects  oonld  soaroely  be  a  bigot  in  reli- 
gion. Hence,  aa  Mather  informs  ns,  * '  he  cherished  a  hearty 
love  toward  piona  men  though  they  were  not  in  all  things 
of  his  own  persuasion,  saying,  "I  can  oaciy  them  in  my 
bosom,"  and  states  that  ho  had  a  strong  dislike  lor  man 
who,  under  pretense  of  discipline,  were  very  pragmatioal 
in  otmtrovetries,  applying  to  them  the  wwds  of  Ur.  Oot> 
ttm,  "tiiat  soma  men  wwa  all  Cbnndi  and  no  Ohriab** 

Of  ilia  Bar.  John  Norton  tar  leaa  is  known  than  of  hia 
piadeoaasof.  He  reeeived  a  liberal  education,  and  was 
endowed  witii  highfy  respectable  powers.  His  preaching 
was  ohiefly  practical,  and  consisted  to  a  great  extent  in 
applTiog  Ohrittian  doctrinei^  aa  then  pQcfe^stood,  to  the 
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nutore  of  a  divine  life  in  the  aonla  of  his  heareriL  He 
was  a  fidthfnl  and  beloved  pastor.  Tha  tbizd  pastor  ol 
the  pariah.  Dr.  ISbawBW  Qi^*  was  widdy  known  as  a  Issmad 
theologian  and  an  independent  thinker,  at  »  man  oi  grast 
prudence^  of  aonnd  jndgment  and  of  a  oatholio  spirit 
Dr.  Gay  was  a  student  through  Ufa  In  his  expodtiont  of 
CAiristian  doctrines  he  was  generally  nndexstood  to  difEv 
materially  from  hia  predeoessora,  so  that  diasatisfaotion 
was  oooasionally  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  his  flo^ 
not  so  much  (aa  ia  often  the  ease  in  our  own  time)  "ob 
aooount  what  he  did  aa  of  what  he  did  not  u^.*'  Ia 
the  convention  of  Oopgregattonal  mlmatwrs  and  in  sods* 
siaslioal  councils  his  great  inflnsBce  was  invariably  exvtsd 
in  the  promotion  of  peaoe  and  mutual  oharity  among  hii 
Inethren.  Though  a  pmdoit  man.  Dr.  Gay  was  a  strugs 
to  timidity.  When  every  oloigyman  in  Boston  letond  to 
join  in  ordaining  the  first  miniater  of  the  West  Ohunh  be> 
cause  of  his  anti-trinitarian  opinions^  he  attended  the 
otdina&m,  preached  the  sermtm,  and  addressed  the  paitor- 
deot  in  the  following  words :  '*  I  have  been  pleaaed  hi  he 
qnent  oonversations  with  you  to  observe  yonr  thint  afta 
knowledge,  a  desire  to  find  the  truth,  to  prove  aU  thiagi, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  whioh  is  good.** 

Dc  Henry  Ware  is  known  to  yon  by  hia  printed  wcAt 
rather  than  hy  your  ranembranoe  of  his  aervieea  in  thii 
pulpit  His  logical  mind,  his  sound  judgment  his  htgt 
attainmoits  and  hia  candid  temper,  ena1:^ed  him  to^t 
a  great  influence  on  other  minds  during  the  protraoted 
period  of  his  paUio  labors.  Of  his  sneoossor,  evw  wm 
it  needful,  aa  he  ia  alill  livini^  it  would  be  nnbaoomiog  ii 
me  to  speak. 

As  we  thna  review  the  history  of  onr  ohunth,  osn  ve 
withhold  our  warmest  gratitude  from  that  all-meroifal 
Being  who  permilB  ns  to  enter  into  Uiis  ridi  inhsritaeoBt 
How  various  and  affecting  are  onr  associations  with  tUi 
ancient  hoase  of  worship  I  Still,  how  much  m<ae  pmkm 
is  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  in  the  lives  and  oharaoten 
of  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  suooeedve  genertliaos 
who  have  assembled  here  for  communion  with  God.  Ai 
ws  reflect  npon  their  trials  and  their  fortitude^  tbot 
fidelity  in  the  searoh  for  truth,  oalling  no  man  msater,  yet 
bowing  hnmUy  bef<ne  the  anthorily  of  Uie  Saviooi'i 
teaobingi ;  aa  we  think  of  thdr  wiUingneaa  to  aaotiflos  ia 
the  interests  of  humanity  their  plefy  toward^  God  and  tbeir 
benevolenee  toward  man— does  not  a  voiosk  inoreaslDg  ia 
volume  and  power  as  it  approaches,  oome  to  our  hetftt 
through  all  this  long  past,  commanding  and  entreating  to 
enter  resolately  into  their  labors,  urging  ns  not  to  look 
baokward  and  glcnry  in  their  efforts  and  achievement  bat 
to  look  forward,  and  with  a  manly  courage  and  dentBd 
hearts  to  take  up  the  work  which  God  ia  now  giving  ni 
todof 

And  now,  frianda  of  thia  pariah,  the  designed  tepua  oa 
ttiis  house  and  Uie  contemplated  improvementi  in  its  is- 
terior  arrangements  have  been  completed.    With  gbd 
hearts  we  again  enter  wiCbin  ita  portals,  and  anew  eoB» 
onto  it  to  the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  Qod> 
To  Him,  the  all-wise,  all-holy,  to  Him.  the  infinite  Being 
unseen  by  mortal  eyea,  but  manifoited  in  the  penoo  of 
His  Son,  we  devote  it ;  to  the  cause  of  Ohrist  it  is  bene*- 
forth  dedicated ;  to  the  unfolding  of  His  truth  and  th* 
enforcement  of  His  precepts,  to  the  highest  intereiti  of 
immortal  eonls,  it  is  oonseorated.   Itore  may  the  nnthiitl^ 
ing  be  awakened,  the  inquirer  for  tmtit  be  Uesssd  «itb  s  j 
divhie  iUnminslicm ;  hen  may  the  monmsr  rsoiii* 
strength  and  comfort  from  the  ever-present  friend  <rf  ti"  | 
affiioted ;  and  here  may  all  who  are  aaaking  a  divias  lit> 
be  helped  forward  to  the  pathway  to  heaven.  And  i 
U««        drt  .t»d,  tt^^,j5j^|^ 
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tikom  A  eoi^^iegafetoa  of  Mmait  ironiiipai%  hungering  to 
be  tadvith  the  bund  from  hmnm,  nor  etoIm  to  ptO' 
eiaim  to  tbam  Uu  nuauduUe  xiohM  <rf  tho  Ootpel  of 
Chxist 


CHRISTIANITY- ITS  LOOK  AHEAD. 

Thb  danger  to  Ohrutiui  religion  doM  not  lie  in  Hr. 
Spenoer'R  Philotophy,  Ur.  Darwin's  Erolntion,  or  Frofea- 
aor  Tyndal's  Speonlationa.  Still  kaa  doea  it  lia  m  the 
flif^oant  ndaaa  attempted  by  Ifr.  Bobrat  IngencdL 

A  great  m%nj  good  Ohrktiana,  and  a  great  jdmbj  preach- 
ere,  aeem  to  think  it  does.  ThflgratelabMiagnntoagrMt 
miatako  and  worrying  their  aonls  to  no  pnrpoaa.  The 
Ohiiatian  idigion  has  ■orviTed  flu  bfarOi*  growth  and 
death  of  all  amrts  of  apeonlatiTB  ayitema,  whhA  have  had 
tlMir  Uttte  day  and  are  now  forgotten,  and  has  pnt  into  tlie 
ground,  with  whatever  of  oharitable  prayera  and  kindly 
words  oottld  be  naed,  some  regiments  of  IngersoUa  whose 
names  now  no  antiquarian  would  think  it  of  importanoe  to 
reoalL  Th^  wrote  their  little  books,  or  apt^e  their  little 
pieofli^  in  one  way  or  other,  aeoording  to  their  oireom- 
atanoei^  made  thsaz  littb  fuss,  and  died,  and  so  mndi 
noise  osased  nptm  the  earth.  And  Ohiistlanify  joat  wont 
Tight  on  as  it  nothing  had  happened. 

The  danger  does  not  Ue  In  that  directira.  It  nerer  did. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  any  discrediting  of  any 
partienlar  text  or  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
Chriatianify  does  not  depend  npon  a  book,  although 
Protestant  Ohriatianity  has  too  much  taken  that  position, 
to  the  great  weakening  of  faith  and  the  great  confusion  of 
fact  Ohrist's  religion  is  older  than  the  New  Testament. 
It  existed,  prospered,  converted  Jews  and  Qentiles,  before 
a  line  of  the  Mew  Testament  was  written,  l^e  religimi 
made  the  book,  not  the  book  the  religion. 

It  was  so  with  Jndaiam  foeviondy.  The  Hebnw  reli- 
gion exiated,  and  was  praotioed  heXote  a  line  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  existed.  The  Old  Testament  grew  up 
in  the  Hebrew  Ohuroh  as  the  New  Testament  grew  up  in 
the  Ohristian.  In  each  case  the  Betigion  and  the  Ohuroh 
made  the  Book,  not  the  Book  the  Ohuroh  and  the  Beligion. 

If  Mr.  Ingersoll,  by  disoreditiDg  portions  of  the  Book  or 
sneering  at  them  flippantly,  imagUwa  he  is  shaking  the 
Beligioa,  it  is  only  becanse  be  has  mistaken  cause  for  effect 
and  MBfoet  iof  ennsa  B  ttmid  Ohzlstians  shriek  in  torror 
for  their  religion  becanse  n  verse  or  a  ohapter  seems  to  be 
demolished,  it  is  only  becanse  thor  religions  teachers  have 
not  instructed  them  in  the  real  facts  of  the  caa& 

The  danger  to  Christianity  is  found  at  home— inside,  not 
ontaide.  It  is  one  of  those  oases  where  there  can  be  no 
death  bnt  by  snldde^  if  there  oin  be  even  tba^  irtiioh  we 
don't  believe. 

Whatever  harm  has  been  done  to  Ohriatianity  hitherto 
has  been  done  by  Ohriatiana  thMoaslfes,  It  will  alwaya 
ba  BO,  fcom  the  nature  <rf  the  ease.  Nobody  bnt  a  Ohristian 
can  injure  the  Christian  religion. 

It  can  be  injured  by  teaching  and  preaching  a  caricature 
of  it— eome  human  speenlations  in  its  name— and  thus  di^ 
gasting  people  and  so  forcing  them  to  believe  they  are 
-disgusted  with  Christianity.  This  has  been  done;  Indeed, 
a  very  ezteoisive  business  has  been  carried  on  in  this  line 
by  very  oonscientions  peopla  Ifen  have  turned  away 
etmtemptnonsly  from  Oliristianify,  as  they  imagined,  when 
they  wem  only  turning  away  from  a  mass  of  irrational 
crudities,  speculative  and  metaphysical  absurdities  of 
pnrdy  bnmaa  acif^ 

Ho  the  man  who  imagines  the  disococUtlng  ci  a  chapter 
In  the  New  TestaBMnt  is  the  destraetion  of  Christianity,  it 
might  be  a  help  to  remember  that  St.  Fan!  and  Sb  Peter 


(who  were  pretty  snbstantial  Christians)  lived,  preached 
and  died,  keeping  the  faith,  without  any  New  Testament 
at  all  I  And  their  ease  was  tlkst  of  hundreds  of  thousands  t 

It  can  be  injured,  and  Is  mainly  injured  now,  1^  the 
Ohurohea,  which  have  secularized  it  and  made  it  masqner- 
ade  as  a  thing  of  earth  earthy,  of  the  world  worldly. 

The  seotarianism  of  the  Churches ;  their  position  as  rivals 
far  popnlar  favor;  their  subserviency  to  wealth  in  th^r 
straggle  for  existence ;  the  ambitions  and  intrigues  in  thdr 
councils  and  oonferenoes ;  the  purely  worldly  methods  by 
iriudi  ministerial  nioeess  is  sonfl^t  and  eoolensstio  i^floe  or 
honm  obtained;  the  posHion  even  ef  congregations  of  the 
aamedenominatf  on  in  ttw  same  place,  as  rival  reUgions  shops 
bidding  for  favor  and  stealing  each  the  other's  patronage ;  the 
making  capital  to  mn  a  congregation  prosperously  out  of 
its  mn8i<^  its  organ,  the  frescoed  walls  and  stained  windows 
of  itt  church,  out  of  its  aristocratio  wealthy  or  *'  exclusive  " 
membership,  even  out  of  "tiie  i^ety  and  self'denlal,"  the 
eloquence  or  the  gMitlemanly  manners  of  its  minister- 
all  theoe  things  pnsent  organized  and  vidUe  Ohriatianity 
to  ontsidm^  at  this  preaiat  timc^  in  no  vaiy  ssored  nor 
nnvoildly  aspeot 

Tba  Ohnreh  (meaning  orguised  CStristianilgr)  ■eems  to 
be  vary  much  as  other  things  are,  and  on  about  the  same 
motives.  It  ivesents  no  grand  vision  of  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world,  of  a  great  spiritual  commonwealth  guided  end 
controlled  nndw  the  law  of  self-forgetting  oharify,  of  over- 
mastering love  for  Qod  and  man.  It  is  rather  a  field  for 
the  exeroise  of  the  common  gifts  which  give  snooess  in  the 
world,  and  the  success  in  their  exercise  is  estimated  in  just 
the  same  way  as  in  business  or  polilras^  Measnred  by  the 
modem  Cnmrdies*  estimate  ctf  snoosss,  it  is  stsrtling  to  re- 
flect that  Talmage  has  "suooeeded,"  Beeoher  has  sno- 
oeeded,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  an  utter  faflnra  I  They 
have  built  churched.  The^  have  paid  ohuroh-  debts. 
They  have  raised  vast  amounts  to  do  both.  He  never  gath 
ered  a  steady  oongr^;ation  of  more  than  twelve,  and  one 
betrayed  Him  ;  never  raised  money  enough  to  build  the 
meanest  chapel,  and  His  whole  salary,  for  three  years' 
preaching,  was  paid  by  a  sooui^ing  and  a  cmciflxion  t 

Tbere  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  somewhere  between 
"the  Ghnrohes"  and  tiie  Church  of  Christ;  between 
Ohristiani^  in  Ohrist's  ooneeption  of  it  ud  in  the  {oeaob- 
ing  <rf  the  ordinary  preaohsar ;  between  what  he  oalk  **tiie 
QoBpd"  and  what  the  Xiord  delivaced.  Hera  is  the 
danger,  and  the  only  danger.  That  the  Ohristian  rdiglon 
still  has  a  vital  grasp  upon  so  many  millions,  notwith- 
standing the  Christian  so-called  Theolt^es,  Qoq>els  and 
otherwise ;  notwlthstandiog  the  Ohnrches  and  the  lives  ol 
those  who  attend  them  ;  notwithstanding  the  ineaohevs, 
and  the  entertoiiunents  and  fairs,  the  pews,  pew  rents, 
mor^ages,  debts  and  deetions— ii^  in  redity,  one  of  tiie 
strongest  evidences  of  its  divine  origin  nnd  power;— JTsti 
Orbani  WedUy  Thtm," 


Thb  Bet.  B.  H^wzm;  the  great  London  preacher,  is 
passionatdy  fcmd  of  mndo  and  a  master  of  the  violin. 

Thb  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  vogue 
at  the  time  Wydifib  transUted  the  Bible,  and  will  be  a 
great  curiosity  to  our  young  readers  as  a  specimen  of  the 
orthography  of  the  times  in  which  the  great  reformer 
lived  :  "  Onr  Fadtr  that  art  in  hevenys  ;  hdewid  be  thi 
name.  Thi  kyngdom  oome  to,  be  thi  will  done  in  erthe  as 
in  hevanck  Qive  to  ns  this  day  our  breeds,  oulr  other 
substanoe.  And  fc«give  to  ns  onr  dettis  as  we  forgiven  to 
onr  dettonris.  And  lads  ns  hot  into  tomptaoion,  but 
ddyvre  us  from  yvd.  Amen. 
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PHILIP  DODDRIDGE.  D.D. 

By  thb  Bkt.  Bobibt  Bhindub. 

BoDDBnmE  lived  in  an  age  when  the  good  and  the  great 
vere  few  in  number,  and  when,  perhape,  goodnaaa  was 
less  appreoiated  hj  aocietj  at  large  than  at  the  present 
tim&  Bat  ha  was  widelr  known  and  greatly  honored  in 
his  own  day,  aa  well  fox  hia  many  personal  exoelldneies 


paator  ol  ala^eOongiegationalohnrdi,  tbetotor  of  aDii- 
aenting  aoaduny,  the  antiior  of  la^  and  Taloabla  mcka, 
and  a  writer  of  nnmerooa  hymns,  many  of  whioh  bib  imi- 
Tarsal  faTuitea,  and  are  known  wheareTer  the  Plngiiah 
language  is  apoken. 

Mra.  Doddridge,  tiie  mother  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  was  tte 
daughter  of  the  Bar.  John  Baaman,  of  Fragoe,  in  Be- 
hemiik   IbiM  ICr.  Baaman  was  a  Froteataot  at  the  time 


raiLir  DODmoai  and  hh  motbkb. 


and  bright  example  as  for  his  divaraified  talenta  and  ez- 
tensive  nsefalnesa,  Hewas  oniTeraally  esteemed  in,  aa  he 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of,  his  own  denomina- 
tion ;  bnt  hia  attachments  were  formed  among  the  good  of 
all  denominational  while  many  of  the  great  of  this  world 
admired  his  oharaoter,  honored  bis  learning,  and  ooltiTated 
his  friendship.  As  he  ma  no  ordinary  man,  eo  he  filled 
no  oommon  sphere,  his  field  of  labor  being  large,  and 
opening  ont  into  many  departments.   He  waa  the  beloved 


when  Protestants  bad  to  vaSat  baniahmoit,  oonfiMxitloii. 
and  even  martyrdom,  for  their  fiuth.  He  aeema  to  havs 
been  the  heir  to  great  eaiatea,  bat  joat  as  be  waa  ooms  of 
age^  pmneoatirai  broke  ont  in  Bohemia,  and  to  save  bis  life 
Banman  quitted  his  ancestral  inheritanoe  in  the  diagniM 
of  a  peaaant.  resigning  it  in  order  to  keep  a  dsar  ooe* 
soienoe.  The  only  provision  be  made  for  his  jooniey  *** 
to  stitoh  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  in  a  leathsn  ginll«> 
which  he  wore  round  his  body.   This,  and  a  BiUa  of 
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Ibrtin  Lather^B  tranaktioii,  wete  his  sole  rapport  Hov^ 
«Tor,  by  a  mtaohMoe.  Mr.  Bwimim  forgot  his  girdle  bood 
titer  oommenoing  his  joatney,  lesTing  it  behmd  him  at  aa 
inn  at  whieh  he  slepL    It  appears  that  he  did  not  miss  it 
mttil  the  next  night  when  he  oame  to  another  inn,  and 
having  seonred  a  lodging,  proceeded  to  undress.   He  im- 
mediately left  his  lodging  and  traveled  baok  the  whole 
dislanee  ia  aeanh  of  his  lost  girdl^  and  reached  the  plaoe 
bymmningf  having  walked  all  night   BesideB  his  aazie^ 
of  mind,  he  had  to  ran  the  risk  of  bring  csptnied  hj 
his  pnrsoen.   On  aniving  at  the  inn,  whioh  Iw  did  in 
mUlfyt  he  inqnired  of  the  chambermaid  if  she  had  aeen 
aDything,  on  the  previons  day,  of  an      leathern  girdle  in 
his  chamber.    She  owned  that  she  had,  bnt  imagining  that 
it  was  of  no  nae^  had  thrown  it  away  amrag  BMue  rags  and 
refnse.   Bat  npon  promise  of  a  reward,  she  lo<Aed  for  it 
again,  and  reaoned  it  from  "  a  hole  under  the  staurs,  where 
the  family  naed  to  throw  their  useless  f amitnni*'  Having 
bestowed  n  nward  upon  hw,  Blr.  Banman  ponmed  his 
joomey,  foil  of  thankfolneea,  and  after  some  adventures 
among  frienda  and  ibes,  found  his  wqr  to  England.  Here 
he  was  made  master  of  the  free  school  at  Kingstm-npon- 
Thames,  where  he  died  about  1668,  leaving  one  little 
danghter,  who,  upon  attaining  her  majority,  married  one 
Daniel  I>oddridge,  an  oilman  and  drysalter  in  London. 
From  this  pair  Dr.  Doddridge  descended,  being  the  yoong- 
est  of  twenty  children.    These  all  died  in  infancy,  how- 
ever, save  a  danghter  (afterward  married  to  a  Didsenting 
minister  in  Essex)  and  Philip,  the  poet,  who  was  bom  in 
laaim,  June  26th,  1702.   Whan  he  was  bom  he  was  such 
a  tiny  apecimen  of  humanly,  and  showed  snoh  Utfie  sign 
at  life^  that  he  wbb  laid  aside  for  dead.   Bn^  fortnnately 
for  the  world  and  the  Ohnreh,  one  of  the  attendants,  fancy- 
ing that  she  aaw  some  little  motion  in  the  infant,  examined 
him  oloaely  to  see  if  he  breathed.    BeUeving  that  he  did, 
she  took  the  necessary  steps  to  fan  the  feeble  flame  of  life, 
and  soooeeded  in  reviving  him.   Still,  he  was  always  a 
delicate  infant,  and  aa  he  grew  up  into  young  manhood 
his  friends  feared  that  he  would  perish  under  the  fell  dis- 
eaBSk  eonsnmption.   Bat  the  child  had  a  wise,  tendw  and 
pioas  mothes^  vwthy  daughter  of  a  worthy  ura.  One 
little  incident  vhldi  he  reonds  concerning  her,  afibrds  ua 
a  Tolnme  of  information  as  to  her  method  of  religious  iu- 
atniotion.   In  the  wide^  old-fashioned  fireplace  of  the 
room  in  which  they  generally  sat,  were  Bome  qnaint  Dutoh 
tilei,  illnstrative  of  Bible  history  and  biography.    In  the 
^wninga  the  mother  would  take  her  little  boy  and  explain 
to  him  the  histories  aigraren  there,  expounding  and  en- 
foroing  the  truths  of  Soipture  iu  a  piotorial  style,  whioh 
w  ealculated  to  aneet  the  child'a  attention  and  enohant 
hia  mind.   Theae  early  lessons  wen  never  forgotten.  The 
imprearions  thus  made  upon  his  life  and  heart  never  wore 
on^  hut  assorted  their  supremacy  in  after  years.  Bat, 
like  many  other  poets,  he  early  loet  his  mother.   We  are 
not  informed  at  what  year,  for  the  narrative  of  hie  early 
life  is  somewhat  obscure,  bnt  we  are  told  that  at  thirteen 
he  Wis  both  fatherless  and  motherless.    At  this  date  he 
vade  the  following  reflection  in  his  boyish  MS. :  *'  God  is 
an  immortal  Father.   Uy  sool  rejoioeth  in  Him.   l^y  it 
^  my  stady  to  approve  mysdf  a  mwe  affectionate^  grate- 
H  dntifal  child  1"  Bat  it  ia  evident  that  the  trial  of 
orphanhood  praesed  heavily  upon  his  loider  B[^t  becaase 
U  a  sermon  deliyered  to  young  people  many  years  after- 
ward, he  aays,  "lam  under  some  peonliar  ohUgations  to 
desire  and  attempt  the  relief  of  orphans,  as  I  know  the 
Ittart  of  an  orphan,  having  been  deprived  of  both  my 
puents  at  an  age  in  which  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
a  child  should  be  moat  sensible  of  snch  a  loss."  In  his 
**  Familiar  DiakgoeB  for  OhiUben,**  it  is  not  nnieaaonable 


to  Buppoaa  that  he  ^vea  ttbe  aubstanoe  of  aome  oonnfaaF 
time  whioh  his  nu>tber^-now  long  **  passed  into  the  sUea  " 
— held  with  him  and  his  sister  in  the  happy  days  at  home. 

After  studying  a  while  at  the  Eingston  Orammar  Sohool, 
he  was  pUced,  at  the  age  o(  fifteen,  under  the  care  of  the 
Bev.  Nathaniel  Wood,  at  St  Albans.  Here  he  found  a 
kind  and  steadfast  friend  in  the  Bev.  Samnel  Clark,  a 
Freabyterisn  minister  of  ooo'siderable  note,  and  antiior  of 
a  TClaable  little  work  on  "The  Promises."  Two  years 
later  he  neat  to  the  Dissenting  academy  at  Eibworth,  Lat 
oesteEshire^  to  stndy  for  the  ministry,  removing,  with  its 
tutor.  Dr.  Jenning^  to  Hinokl^,  whan  be  completed  his 
course  and  whence  he  ratomed  to  Kibwcwthtotakechaige 
of  the  Independent  ohoreh,  having  declined  invitntiais  to 
Hinckley  and  Coventry. 

His  cfmneotion  with  Nonoonformity  was  not  a  matter  of 
oonvenience  nor  of  self-interest  His  opening  character 
and  promising  talents  had  commended  him  to  the  atten- 
timt  of  the  Doobeas  of  Bedford,  who  kindly  olIiMed  to 
BMid  him  to  Cambridge  at  her  own  ei^Mnaa ;  bnt  whUe 
gratefnlly  acknowledging  hear  kiadneaa^  he  declined  on 
oonadentions  grounds.  Aftw  a  ahoit  tioH  lie  united  with 
the  pastorate  of  Kibworth  the  duties  of  assistant  minister 
at  Blarket  Harboroogb,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  in 
oom[4ianoe  with  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Dr.  Watts  and 
others,  who  saw  his  important  qnaliflcationB  for  the  work, 
he  opened  an  academy  at  the  latter  town.  The  n(>xt  year, 
however,  in  obedience  to  many  importnnitiea.  he  removed 
to  Northampton,  to  take  charge  of  the  Castle  Street 
Ohuroh,  afaraacty  a  large  and  influential  body.  Hen  be 
spent  the  longest  and  evaiy  way  moat  important  part  of 
hia  lif^  oonducting  the  academy,  writing  and  pnUisb- 
ing  nnmraons  works,  fulfilling  the  dnties  of  the  mJustry 
with  unflagging  zeal,  untiring  devotion,  and  affectionate 
eameatnesa,  and  compoaing,  from  time  to  time,  as  oooa- 
sion  olfored  and  ciroumstances  suggested,  those  nnmeroia 
hymiu  by  means  of  whieh  be  will  be  known  and  loved 
on  esrth  whrai  Us  larger  works  will  be  ramembered  only 
by  the  lew. 

Anumg  all  Doddridge's  distingniahod  Mend%  none  wseb 
taken  more  warmly  to  hia  affeotionata  heart  than  hia  great 
oompeer.  Dr.  Watl^  Watts  was  many  years  hia  saDin; 
but  th«iy  w«e  as  brothers  bdoved.  Watts  had  already 
laid  the  foundation  of  modem  hymnody,  and  had  given 
to  the  world  his  iuTsluaUe  productions,  whioh,  notwith- 
standing the  weaknesses  of  some  of  bis  hymns,  and  C(m- 
sid«ing  the  purpose  for  whioh  they  were  written,  hare 
never  been  snrpsMed.  Doddridge  followed  in  bia  train, 
though  he  oould  not  beoome  his  equal 

Tha  general  aoaroi^  of  l^mns  Boitable  to  iUnslfattt  and 
enforce  with  their  penaaeive  sweetness  the  doctrines  and 
exiuwtalions  of  a  sermon,  led  many  »  pceaoher  to  oompoaa 
hymns  to  be  sang  after  their  sermons.  Doddridge  did  the 
same  as  Watts  had  done  before  him.  The  great  mass  of 
these  hymns  died  almoet  as  socm  as  they  were  bom,  and 
fitly  so,  that  only  tiiose  worthy  to  live  might  sarviva  Some 
of  Doddridge's  are  little  known,  as  tiuij  possesa  less  merit 
than  was  sufficient  to  make  them  pc^mlftr,  though  t$x  in 
advanee  <rf  the  li(^t  flimay*  betexogmeoaa  productions  of 
Bome  En^^idi  rarivaliats  and  othen  tiiat  bava  etnna  to  na, 
bome  to  temporary  favor  on  the  wings  of  some  popnlar 
air  or  touching  melody.  His  hymns  were  not  printed 
until  after  his  death,  though  he  had  designed  their  pub- 
lication, but  they  were  circulated  among  his  friends  in 
M&  Lady  BVancis  Gardiner  wrote  of  them  as  "charm- 
ing hymns,"  and  Blair,  who  had  submitted  his  work, 
"The  Grave,"  to  DoJdridge's  inspection,  expressed  him- 
self as  delighted  with  the  dootoc*B  bymna  He  wrote 
"Hymns  for  the  Toang:"  ^  .. 
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"Te  haute  vlth  yonthfol  Ttgor  warm. 
In  HnlliDg  arowdt  dnw  near. 
And  tun  from  mfy  mortal  ebaim, 
A  Sarbnix^  voloe  to  haar. 

**  See  iBrad'e  gentle  Shepherd  standi, 
With  all-engaglDg  oharme ; 
Bark  I  how  He  oalU  the  tender  lamtei; 
And  folds  them  In  His  anoa." 

*'  Baset  with  inues  oa  erery  hand. 
In  lUa^  onoertnln  path  I  stand; 
Barloor  dlTlnel  dlffttse  Thy  light, 

And  guide  my  doubtful  footsteps  right" 

ThoN  am  wdl-known  and  general  faTorites,  and  wUle 
■OHM  of  tli6  nuns  modem  produoiions  fonad  in  our  San- 
daj--aohool  hjmn-books  may  poaaeaa  more  of  poeUo  tanaj 
and  anpflrfloikl  aentimeni  few  if  any  will  be  found  to  ex- 
ceed them  in  sound  Soriptnral  teaohing,  hnmble  {nely  and 
ferraDt  aspirations  after  Him,  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
whom  is  the  great  en4  of  all  teaching. 

Doddridge  had  a  sonl  foil  of  tender  sympathy,  and 
overflowing  with  pity  for  the  wretched,  especially  for 
those,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  were  living  in  ignorance 
of  Qod«  and  annk  in  sin  and  shame.  What  a  piotoie  he 
drawi,  and  what  Ohriai'lilu  oompaaaimi  he  ahowa,  in  hia 
hymn  tm  "nKuugreuota  behdd  with  grie("  oompoaed 
for  a  mmaii  on.  Ta.  exiz.  168,  iwaaohed  on  Jnna  lOth* 

"  Arise  my  tanderest  thongfate,  arise,  ■ 
To  torranta  xoAt  mystraunlog  eyes, 
And  thou,  my  haar^  with  ang^h  feel 
Those  evils  whleh  thon  eanst  not  heaL 

**  See  human  nature  sank  In  shame; 
See  soandals  poured  on  Jesns'  name; 
The  Father  wounded  through  the  Son; 
The  world  abused,  the  soul  undone  1" 

The  piofcore  asanmea  its  greatest  deptii  of  shade,  and  the 
poet  an  intenaily  of  compassion,  in  the  foaxthTan&— 

*'  My  God  1  I  feel  Oie  monmfol  soene; 

Xy bowels  yearn  o'er  dying  men; 
'   And  Iain  my  pit?  would  reolaim, 

And  snateh  the  lire-brands  from  the  flame." 

This  hymn  was  written  jnat  one  year  after  John  Wesley 
was  brought^  ihrocgh  the  instrnmentaliiy  of  Peter  Bohler, 
the  Moravian  bishop,  to  receive  the  doctrine  whiob  he 
afterward  so  widely  and  sncceesfally  preached,  thai  mm 
are  saved  from  the  goilt  and  power  and  condemnation  of 
Bin,  UuKmeh  faith  in  tin  Lord  JesnaOhrisk  Thna  abeadjr 
the  fire,  which  afterward  blazed  so  strongly  and  kindled  bo 
many  hearta  through  the  ministry  of  Whitfield,  Wesley, 
and  other  evangehsta,  was  burning  in  the  depths  of  the 
BOol  of  the  polished  tutor  and  earnest  pastor  at  Kortb- 
ampton.  Thoa  the  germ  of  the  great  missionaxy  Mitei^ 
prise  which  uiother  Northamptonshire  pastor,  William 
Carey,  of  Uonlton,  began  to  denkp  and  tnm  to  practical 
acoonnt,  began  to  dioot  and  growln  the  heart  of  the  aaintfy 
Doddridge^ 

DoOdEidgaV  hymna  dUEar  team  Watta^a  in  being  leaa 
doctrinal,  and,  perhapa,  in  Bome  oases,  more  devotional. 
His  hymn  on  the  Sabbath  baa  gone  up  from  thonaanda 
of  sanctuaries  and  from  tens  of  tiionsands  ot  heaila  who 
have  now  passed  to  an  eternal  Sabbath— 

**  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  vowi. 
On-  this  Thy  day,  in  this  Thy  hoase^ 
And  own,  as  grateful  saarlflca, 
The  MDgs  that  from  the  deaext  rise." 

Many  who  have  not  seen  HOTbeat'a  noble  hymn  on  the 
Babhath,  and  aone  vho  eoold  not  appiedate  its  qvafnt- 


neas,  have  had  thehr  hearta  inspired  by  the  plainer  and 
simpler  stfaina  of  Doddridge —  ^ 

"  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths.  Lord,  we  love; 
But  there's  a  nobler  reet  above; 
To  that  our  laboring  souls  ssplie 
With  ardent  pangs  of  strong  daslie." 

And  thb  proves  bow  mnflh  greater  fa  the  vaiue  of  a  hymn, 
thongh  having  less  <rf  poetay  and  poUih,  if  it  out  bo  snng 
asweUasread: 

**  Oraeel  Ito  a  ehanning  sound, 
Hamumlous  to  my  ear; 
Heaven  with  the  eoho  shall  resound. 
And  an  the  earth  abaU  hear." 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  doctrinal  of  his  hymna,  though 
hapi^  blmded  with  aenlimMiitB  which  all  tma  ObriatiaM 
aooa^  and  adcnowledge  as  eocpniBiva  of  what  Sa  oommon 
to  allbeUavwa: 

**  Gcaoe  tan^t  my  waaderliw  fot 
To  tiead  the  heavenly  road; 
And  new  auppllea  each  hour  I  BMat^ 
While  pressing  on  to  Ood. 

Otaoe  taught  way  soul  to  pray, 
And  made  my  eyes  o'erflow; 
Us  graee  has  kept  me  to  tills  day. 

And  will  not  let  me  go. 

Qraoe  all  the  work  shall  crown 

Through  everlaatiog  days; 
It  la^  In  heaven  the  topmost  stone^ 

And  wdl  deserves  flie  pcalse." 

It  has  been  snppoeed  that  Doddridge  took  this  hymn 
from  one  in  the  HoraTian  Hymn-book,  writtoi  1^  E^ur 
Grttnbed^,  who  was  bom  at  Gotha  in  1717,  and  died  in 
1796.  But  though  there  is  a  reaemblauoe  between  the 
two,  the  hymn  of  the  Korthampton  divine  ia  vastly  va- 
periw,  the  ohief  merit  of  the  other  being  its  spirit  of 
profound  htunility  and  unfeigned  trnsfc  in  the  aoranigii 
grace  of  God. 

Aa  the  President  of  the  GoDege,  Doddridge  was  f» 
qnently  called  on  to  offldale  at  the  oidinatloii  of  jronBg 
miniateiB.  and  these  oooanrais  oalled  finth  hfa  powen  i> 

'*  Te  serronts  ol  the  Lord, 
Each  in  hla  offloe  w^ 
OlMerrant  of  His  heavenly  word. 

And  watohtol  at  Hla  gate."  i 

is  a  favorable  speeimeD,  In  which  there  iaaoloee  adhosnot  | 

to  the  language  of  Stniptnie^  nnll^    doaigB,  and  grsat  , 

force  of  expreasiott.  | 
Another  favorito— 

"  Let  Zion's  watehmoL  all  awaks^*  | 

whidi  was  written  for  an  (wdination  at  Horn,  Northamp-  I 
tonaUxe,  October  jOat^  1786,  contains  a  wee  of  gnat  I 
compass  and  force—  I 
**  Tls  not  a  oausa  of  small  Import  ' 
The  pastor^  eare  demands; 
But  what  might  fill  an  angel's  heart* 
And  filled  a  Saviour's  hands." 

The  concluding  vme  gives  a  floe  finish  to  a  hymn  taH 
of  tender  solicitude  and  solemn  concern  for  fldeli^  ^ 
greateat  of  all  works  man  can  be  engaged  in — 

"■ayfh^that  Jeans irtiom  theypread^ 
Their  own  Bedeemer  see; 
And  watoh  Ibou  daily  oTtx  thdr  souls, 
That  th^  may  watoh  tor  Thee,** 

"  Shepherd  ot  Israel,  bend  Thine  ear," 

vaa  MHDposed  at  a  meeting  of  miniBten  at  Bedvoittr 
April  10th,  178S.  I 
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Doddridge  wrote  afao  some  fine  Baoramental  hTnmt— 

**  Ob,  hMppj  day.  that  fixed  oholoe 
On  Thft*,  mySsTloiir  aad  myOod; 
ir«U  m^r  thto  i^wlnff  bout  r^loloe, 
And  taU  tts  XMpton  aU  atemd." 

Tliif  exprenea  in  his  usual  tender  and  toaohiog  Ungnage 
tin  wnUmentB  of  a  aonl  in  ito  act  of  penotal  dedioation 
to  Qoi,  and  devotion  to  His  oaoae.  Some  one  haa  added 
adunu^  vhiob,  howerar,  tmda  to  break  the  harmonj  of 
flMhTnm.  thoivh  inilHlf  thtn  i>  nothing  to  object  to— 
Oh,  happy  diij. 

Won  Jflaoa  mChed  my  dna  away." 

Coneet  taste^  it  maj  be  remarked,  prefers  the  hjmn  in 
te  oiginal  form.  In  some  ooUeotiona  the  first  two  Terees 
moidtted.  Mid  the  bTmn  begins : 

"Us  dODs,  the  great  tranaaetlon^  done; 
I  am  my  Lord's,  and  He  Is  mliUh 
He  drew  me^  and  I  foUowed  on, 
CHad  to  ooatam  the  Toloe  dMnSb*' 

Bisstinftgood  liTnn,  bat  Isss  joTfnl,  lees  ^siutiil,  leas 
inbilani 

Another  Mununeatal  hymn  begins— 

"MyOodiaod  U  Thy  table  spread  ? 

And  doth  Tt^  eap  with  lore  «>erflow  ? 
Elthn-  be  aU  Thy  ehlldroi  led, 

And  let  them  all  Tby  sweetness  know."* 

This  has  been  adopted  hf  nnmerons  oomidlen.  In  a 
ringidar  manner,  it  found  tts  way  into  the  **  Prayer-book 
of  the  Ohnndi  of  EngUnd,"  fifty  years  w  more  aga  **It 
1*8  introdaeed,'*  aays  llx;  Hiller»  **by  »  Univers^ 
printer.  He  was  «  Dissenter,  and  filled  np  the  blank 
leaves  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer-book  with  hymns  he 
ttonght  would  be  aooeptable.  The  authorities  did  not  in- 
terfere, and  the  hymns  thus  took  their  place."  Th^ 
would  be  an  agreeable  change  alter  Tate  and  Brady.  "  In 
some  books,"  adds  the  above  writer,  "thereare  two  hymns 
by  Doddridge^"  the  othw  beings 

**  Hl^  let  ns  swell  our  tanehil  notes'* 

Ottter  IbTorite  hymns  by  Doddridge  are— 

"  How  let  our  eheerM  eyes  sorvey 
Our  great  High  Prfeet  above. 
And  ealelsxte  HIa  eonstant  oar^ 
And  sympathising  tovsb" 

**  Jesnst  I  love  Thyohsrmlng  nams^" 

wbieh  was  oomposed  to  be  snng  after  a  sermon  on  L  Peter 
fi.  7— "Unto  yon,  therefove»  which  bdioTe,  He  is  pre- 
flunu."  The  seoond  verse  hss  almost  n  seraph's  ^ow  of 
holy  fervor  and  great  joy — 

"  Tea,  Then  art  preetons  to  my  sool, 
Kyttaospott  and  my  trust; 
7ew^  to  Thee  are  gandytoys. 
And  gold  Is  sordid  dost" 

Another  of  these  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  at  length— 

"God  of  my  life  I  throogh  all  Its  days, 

Hygnttehil  powem  shall  sound  ISiy  praise; 
The  song  shall  wake  with  opening  U^t, 
And  warUe  to  the  silent  night" 

Hie  third  verse  was  almoet  prophetic  of  his  own  penoefnl 

SBd- 

**  When  death  o'er  nature  shall  prevail. 
And  an  its  powers  of  langoage  tall, 
Jt^  throng  my  swimming  eyes  shall  break. 
And  mean  the  thanfca  I  eaanot  speak.** 

The  Ufa  <tf  Doddridge  was  brought  to  a  doae  when  he 
««  no*  quite  fiAy  years  of  age ;  but  it  had  been  filled  to 


the  ttall  with  earnest,  useful  work.  His  largest  work.  "The 
E^unily  Expositor,"  in  six  volnmes,  quarto^  was  published 
in  1789.  It  had  taken  him  years  of  stndy  in  the  early 
morning  hours  and  other  intervals  which  his  numerous 
ooeupations  allowed.  He  had  projeded  a  rimilar  woric  on 
the  Old  Testaokentk  but  death  interposed  too  looo. 

Besides  his  hynin^  perhaps  his  most  useful  vor^  and 
that  beet  known,  especially  with  the  passing  genaia- 
tion,  is  his  "Rise  and  Progress  of  BeUgion  in  the  SouL" 
The  plan  of  this  work  was  laid  by  his  beloved  frirad.  Dr. 
Watts,  but  his  feeUe  health  and  inoreasing  years  snd  in- 
firmities prevented  his  exeonting  the  design.  It  was  first 
published  in  174^  and  in  ten  years  reached  the  ninth 
edition. 

In  the  dedioation  to  Dr.  Watta^  the  author  says : 

"  BsTSBEMi)  jkXD  Dbu  Su:— With  the  most  affectionate  grati- 
tude and  rsspeet,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  yon  a  book  whleh  owea- 
its  exlstsnee  to  yonr  request,  its  eoptonsness  to  your  plan,  and 
mn<di  of  Its  penpleoUy  to  yonr  zvtlew,  and  to  the  use  nude  of 
yonr  remarks  on  that  part  of  it  whlok  your  health  and  leisure 
would  permit  you  to  examine.  I  address  It  to  you,  not  to  beg 

your  patronage  of  It,  for  of  that  I  am  already  assured  but 

chiefly  from  a  seoret  delist,  which  I  find  in  the  thon^t  of  being 
known  to  those  whom  this  may  reaoh,  as  one  whom  you  have 
honored,  not  only  with  yonr  friendship,  but  with  so  maoh  ol  yonr 
esteem  aud  approbation  too,  as  must  substantially  appear  In  your 
eommlUlng  a  woik  to  me,  whleh  yon  bad  yourself  projected  ss 
oned  the  most  ecmridwable  servleas  ol  yonr  life." 

Bnt  Doddridge's  hymns  will  be  mug  even  should  the 
"Bise  and  Progress"  be  foi^otten  ;  and  by  than  the  de- 
vout and  fervent  sfHrit  of  humblfl^  practical  piety — ^the  re* 
ligion  of  faith  in  Obrisf^  love  to  God,  obedienoe  to  Hia 
will,  and  imiversal  benevtdence— will  oontinne  to  inspire 
all  who  seek  to  sing  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding; 
The  testimony  of  the  great  Moravian  poe^  Jamee  Mwt- 
gomaytisasoorreetasltisel^antlyexpreesed.  Speaking 
(rf  the  hymna  of  Doddridge,  he  si^  *'They  shine  in  Uie 
beauty  <4  ludiness.  Theee  ofibpringa  of  his  mind  an  az^ 
rayed  in  tlie  *fhie  linen,  pure  and  white^  whidi  ia  the 
righteouanees'of  saints,*  and,  like  the  sainta^  they  are  lovely 
and  aeo^tablek  not  for  their  human  merit— for  in  poetry 
and  eloqnenoe  they  are  frequently  deficient— but  for  that 
fervent,  unafEsoted  love  to  Qod,  His  service,  and  His  peo- 
ple, which  distinguishes  thenu" 

The  character  of  Doddridge  became  more  and  more 
refined,  and  his  mind  more  and  more  peaceful  and  happy, 
aa  he  apinraaehed  tiie  end  of  his  journey.  Going  t»  St. 
Albana  in  Deoembei^  17S(^  to  preadi  a  fnncoal  wrmon  for 
his  old  and  miuh-Ioved  friend,  Di;  Samuel  Ohirit,  he  took 
a  severe  oold,  from  which  hia  illness  so  increased  thai  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  his  work.  In  hopes  of  re 
oovery,  he  vinted  London,  Shrewsbury  and  Briatol,  with 
no  advantage. 

His  first  sermon,  preached  in  his  twentieth  year,  was 
from  the  text,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus 
Gbriat,  let  him  be  Anathema  Haran-atha"  (L  Cor;  xvL  22); 
and  his  last,  preached  thirty  years  after,  was  from, 
"'Whether  we  live^  we  live  unto  the  Lord;  and  whether 
wo  dieb  «e  die  unto  the  Lord ;  whetiier  we  Ure  thsrefneh 
or  disb  we  are  the  Lord's  **  (Bom.  xiv.  8).  He  hasid  of 
two  oases  of  conversion  bom  his  first  sermon ;  but  who 
can  tell  how  many  his  subsequent  ministry  and  earnest 
labors  have  gathered  nnto  the  fold  ?  The  text  of  his  Isst 
saorameutal  address  wss  Hebw  xiL  28,  "  Te  are  come  to 
the  general  assembly  and  ohuroh  of  the  First-bom,  which 
are  written  in  heaven." 

When  all  the  usual  remedies  had  failed,  and  he  became 
manifesQy  we^er,  acting  under  medical  advice,  he  went 
to  Usb<m  io  try  the  efbets  of  a  wanner  dinute.  Bnt  it 
was  too  late.  The  hour  of  his  depaxtme  had  come.  He 
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VB8  to  uoeod  to  tiia  Ugher  sphere  ctf  serrio^  Rnd  to  join 
the  heavenlj  oboir,  there  to  eiiig  to  Him  vhoee  "obarming 
Name  "  he  loved.  His  last  hours  wexe  a  fitting  close  to  his 
eminently  deroted  life,  only  mora  calm,  more  peaoefnl, 
more  happj. 

**Qod  hath,"  said  be,  "as  it  veie^  let  heaven  down  npon 
me  in  those  nights  of  weakness  and  waking.  I  am  not 
snAand  omoe  to  lose  my  Uy  oonAdenoe  not 


approving  eye,  and  commanding  sentence,  done, 
good  and  faitbfnl  serrantt'  this  my  soul  r^arded,  and  was 
most  soUoitoos  for.  I  have  no  hope  in  what  I  have  been 
or  dona.  Tet  I  am  foil  of  confidence ;  and  this  is  my 
confidence^  there  is  a  hope  set  bef<«e  me  :  I  bava  fled,  I 
still  fly,  for  refuge  to  that  bope^  In  Him  I  trust ;  in  ffim 
I  have  strong  oonst^iton  that  I  shall  sorely  be  aooepted 
in  ibis  Beloved  (rf  my  MnL"  Ihns^  in  obaerinl  bopt,  in 


that  I  have  Uved  sooh  or  snob  a  life,  or  served  Qod  in  this 

or  the  other  manner.  I  know  of  no  in^ev  I  ever  oflbred, 
no  service  I  ever  performed,  but  ttun  hat  been  anch  a 
mixture  of  what  was  wrong  hi  it,  that  instead  of  recom- 
mending me  to  the  favor  of  God,  I  needed  His  pardon 
through  Ohrist  for  the  same.  Tet  He  hath  enabled  me  in 
sincerity  to  serve  Him.  Popular  ^>plause  was  not  the 
thing  I  sooi^t.  If  I  might  be  honored  to  do  good,  and 
my  Father  might  see  His  poor  child  attempting,  tbon^ 
feebly  and  imparCeotly.  to  mm  Bim,  and  meet  with  BUb 


the  midst  of  friends  who  even  there  bad  beard  o£  bis  fuse 

and  worth,  and  oheered  by  the  attsndanoe  of  Us  dentid 
wife,  his  spirit  passed  to  join  the  B«nenl  MBsmbfyO^ 
obnroh  of  the  Fbat^born,  wbioh  are  written  in  baaTCO. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  RLGRIMS. 
Tbb  H^i,  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Is  tho  great  flrcnt  ii 
the  Ufa  of  every  good  Modam.  Feobm>U  hnda  wfacfeft* 
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raUgioa  of  the  Eoian  prerails,  mnlHtndes  go  to  visit  the 
Ikolj  oitj  and  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Many  perish  in 
tlie  long  jonmej,  bnt  the  Hadjis  vho  return  to  their  homes 
are  veloomed  with  enthnsiasm,  anfl  regarded  ever  after 
'With  increased  honor.  An  English  lady  who  witnessed 
the  retnm  of  the  Oairo  pilgrims  has  given  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the 
soene  in  her 
obarming  little 
1>ook.  **8aored 
PalmlAnda."  In 
it  she  says : 

"For  the  last 
3mj  or  two  the 
pilgrims  who  had 
xetnmed  from 
life  OR  a  (whither 
thay  went  in 
October  of  last 
J  ear)  have  been 
encamping  ont- 
side  the  B&ben- 
Kaar  on  the  road 
to  Heliopolis,  and 
mk  the  Pilgrims' 
XAke. 

"Some  of  the 
riober  members 
of  the  hajj  enter- 
ed  Cairo  on 
camds,  bearing 
red  litters  large 
enough  to  recline 
npon,  while  some 
of  the  poor  had* 
jis  have  ridden 
in  on  the  donkeys 
which  had  carried 
them  across  the 
deaert,  their 
friends  rushing  to 
meet  them  with  a 
storm  of  greet- 
ings. Numbers  of 
the  Oairenes  went 
out  to  see  the  pil- 
grims*  encamp- 
ment, and  to 
press  the  red  and 
green  hangings  of 
the  sacred  camel 
(inaoribed  with 
venea  from  the 
Koran)  to  their 
fotreheada,  in  or- 
der  to  touch 
something  con- 
nected with  Moo* 
dL  About  a  hon- 
dred  children 
were  taken  by 
their  fathers  this 
year  to  the  Prophet's  shrioe,  in  order  to  be  saved  a  pil- 
grimage thither  when  they  grew  to  manhood. 

''At  an  early  hour  this  morning  all  Oairo  was  astir  in 
eager  expectation  of  the  state  entry  of  the  Mecca  caravan 
procession  into  the  dty  ;  so  I  mounted  my  donkey  at  eight 
o*clo<A,  and  rode  down  the  narrow,  crowded  streets,  and 
through  the  grand  old  gateways  of  Bftb-eVFutHh  and  Bftb- 


orr  ros  kbooa  om  a  nuauiMi. 


en-Nasr,  1^  which  latter  gate  it  was  to  make  its  entrance. 
By  diot  of  bribing  an  Itinerant  vender  of  coffee,  onr  drago- 
man Tfnmnn  obtained  an  exoellent  place  for  me  and  for 
the  three  ladies  whom  I  had  joined.  Opposite  ns  was  a 
barred  window,  through  whose  gratings  we  could  see  a 
number  of  women  standing  ;  others  were  on  the  honse- 

tops,  or  mingling 
with  the  gayly- 
dreased  orowda  in 
holiday  Lttire. 
They  were  much 
more  orderly  than 
a  European  crowd 
would  have  been; 
only  one  case  of 
quarreling  did  I 
aeeamongstthem, 
and  the  Torkiah 
soldiery  were 
prompt  in  remov- 
ing the  offender. 
It  was  painful  to 
observe  the  troops 
BO  free  in  using 
their  etioka  to 
keep  the  line 
clear,  even  strik- 
ing a  poor  woman 
on  the  head. 

"  The  proces- 
sion was  headed 
by  a  troop  of  jog- 
glers.  They  were 
followed  by  a 
company  of  der- 
vishes bearing 
huge  red  and 
green  silk  ban- 
ners, on  which 
were  inscribed 
verses  of  the 
Koran.  At  last 
the  Turkish  in- 
fantry filed  past, 
preceded  by  their 
bands  play- 
ing European 
marches,  which 
formed  a  great 
contrast  to  the 
wild,  weird  tom- 
tom and  pipe 
music  of  the 
Tunisian  and 
other  dervishes, 
keeping  time  to 
which  these  and 
the  pilgrims 
mamhed,  chant* 
ing  in  nnison 
verses  from  the 
Koran,  the 
solemn  sound  whereof  reminded  me  of  the  chanting  of 
Italian  monks.  There  was  mnoh'  of  quiet  eaxnestoess  and 
devotion  in  their  faces ;  but,  except  in  the  ease  of  one 
fair-skinned  dervish  with  disheveled  hair,  none  of  the 
frenzied  fanatidem  one  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and,  as 
the  bond  of  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  the  caravan 
iled  past,  an  element  of  the  comical  was  supplied  hj  the 
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■c^Boer  In  otmuiuuid  iasning  the  order  that  they  were  to 
■dust  thaniMlveB ;  in  aooorduioe  with  whidh  out  came  eaoh 
Bi«n*8  poAet-hmnlkerohiet— flap,  flap^  tb^  wem^  wp  and 
■down,  to  right  and  to  ]gS%,  with  aa  mnoh  pveoiiion  aa  if 
-fh^  had  been  going  throngh  a  sword  exarcAae,  till  fh^ 
■disappeared  through  the  Bftben-Nasr. 

"The  beating  of  big  druniB  now  heralded  the  approach 
■of  the  saored  oamel  bearing  the  Mahmal :  all  eyee*  were 
directed  toward  the  noble  animal,  with  this  heavy  shrine 
npon  its  back,  rolling  like  a  ship  in  a  storm  at  sea^  The 
ahrine  is  a  magnificent  aflkir,  the  oovering  and  the  trap* 
jnnga  being  gorgeons  with  massive  embxoiday  of  gold 
«nd  sflTer  and  costly  gems.  WiOiitt  it  is  the  cdd  Kisweh 
(carpet  or  vail),  bnmghl  back  from  Mecca,  which  is  kept 
■carefnlly  eoDoealed  In  its  shrine  until  the  "^nceroy  has  in- 
-apeoted  it,  after  which  it  is  out  np  into  shreds,  which  the 
If oslems  bny  for  oharms. 

"As  the  Mahmal  passed,  a  high-pitched  qoaver  (on  two 
notes)  timlled  the  female  portion  of  the  crowd.  To  my 
nnbeUeving  eyes  the  Mahmal  looked  nncommonly  like  a 
fonr-post  bedstead  with  a  tent  stack  at  the  top  of  it ;  bat 
to  an  old  Oairene  in  a  brown  torban  1^  my  side  it  seemed 
endued  with  some  sacramental  virtoe.  When  the  shrill 
qnaToring  AU&h-la-la  annoonoed  its  approach,  he  grew 
vary  esnted,  and  ■whea  he  canght  n^^t  of  the  camel  and 
its  inmiioiis  burden  his  religions  eostssy  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  threw  both  his  arms  upward,  and  gazing  at  it  with  his 
soul,  burst  into  a  lond  thanksgiving  to  AU&h,  and  a  wel- 
come to  the  retaming  oaravao,  beckoning  to  the  W«>iTn4' 
with  an  imploring  geatare,  as  if  he  were  entreating  it  to 
stay  tor  ever  by  his  side.  AH  this  was  so  fhoronghly 
spimtiuieons  and  evldenUy  heartfelt^  I  cannot  donbt  that 
the  man  would  have  willingly  died  a  martyr's  death  for 
the  faith  whieh  was  so  deer  to  hInL  Vtmj  how  dii^nsted  I 
was,  to  see  a  young  Turk,  who  was  near  ns  cm  a  donk^, 
laughing  all  the  time  at  the  devotion  of  his  aealous  neighbor. 

"After  the  Mahmal  followed  the  Sheikh  of  the  Oamel 
bareheaded,  and  very  slightiy  dad ;  he  was  immensely 
fat,  and  looked  uncomfortable  in  the  hot  son,  as  he  inoes- 
santiy  bowed  his  head  from  side  to  side.  I  was  told  this 
was  the  fiftieth  time  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Meooa 
caravan.  He  is  said  to  be  an  ascetic,  living  on  a  montiifal  of 
bread  and  water  (ratim  a  tax  on  one's  oredulity),  and  gen- 
erally deeping  irithin  ttia  prednots  of  one  <tt  the  mosques 
when  not  on  the  four  months'  jonmey  across  the  desert 

"  After  the  Sheikh  came  some  of  the  richer  jnlgrims 
mounted  on  camels,  most  of  them  witii  their  heads  swathed 
in  shawls,  soma  of  whidi  were  evidentiy  of  English  or 
French  nutka.  One  man  had  on  a  European  ooat  and  a 
ooal-Bcattie  hat,  another  held  a  ohild-pilgrim  on  the  saddle 
before  hiuL 

"  Several  camels  were  ridden  by  men  beating  dram% 
and  one  carried  tiie  two  large  chests  of  the  caravan.  More 
chanting  and  hanneisbeBring  bands  td  dervishei^  and  pQ- 
grims  on  foot  dosed  the  procession,  marching  to  the 
aonnd  of  the  primitive  Arab  mnsie^  through  the  Gate  of 
flotory,  by  the  narrow  streets  of  the  dd  town  of  Oairo,  to 
theatadeL" 


RUTH'S  THANKSGIVINa  . 

*'Tou  see  jnst  how  we're  fixed  I"  said  Deamm  Obed 
Carey  to  Mrs.  Elam  Skinner. 

The  gray  November  twilight  was  olosing,  like  the  misty 
shadow!  of  a  dream,  over  the  desdate  valley  that  lay 
between  the  rook-oreated  hilli^  fringed  with  hemlocks  and 
white  pines,  while  ttie  grqr-peen  Idiage  of  cedar  copaea 
gave  a  ghostiy  shlmmw  to  the  distance;  Just  at  flu  moufli 
of  the  valley  the  mixroD-like  gleam  of  Lake  Ohamplain 


reflected  the  dull  Armament,  and  beyond,  the  peaks  of 
far-oflf  mountains  lost  their  outlines  in  the  low-bangjng 
vapms  of  the  sky — the  Adirondaoks  themselves  1 

But  Deacon  Oar^,  who  had  beoi  cradled,  aa  11  w€r^ 
among  thea  grandeurs,  never  tiionght  ot  the  Adinmdaokib 
except  as  a  very  unprofitable  investment  oi  land.  Famili- 
arity breeds  contempt  and  even  the  Oolossus  of  Bhodsi 
ceases  to  inspire  awe  to  its  next-door  neighbor. 

"Folks  oome  a  dreadful  ways  to  look  at  themhiUa,'* 
said  the  deaoon,  irreverwUy ;  "and,  arter  all,  they  ain't 
no  great  diakes.  Give  me  a  good  madder  1^  or  a  fidd 
where  the  yaller  pompldns  is  a-dtinln*  out  aauog  the 
shocked  com  t  That'a  my  notion  of  beantjy  t  Ouasi  it 
would  be  a  pret^  long  while  afore  anybody  raises  a  nop 
o'  rye  out  o*  the  Adirondaoks,  ** 

And,  after  all,  there  was  an  inkling  of  common  amss  la 
the  deacon's  view  of  things. 

Mrs.  Elam  Skinner  lived  in  a  brown  fiurmhouse  whoss 
overhanging  eaves  mode  yon  think  of  a  boy  who  has  pulled 
his  cap  too  far  over  his  eyes — a  farmhouse  upon  whoss 
shingled  roof  the  gold  and  scarlet  mai^leaves  rained 
down  in  nutting  drifta  at  every  sough  of  the  melancholy 
wind.  There  were  not  two  such  maple-treea  along  flu 
whde  shores  of  Ohamplain  as  tiicoB  lAca  SkinnsB'B  graad* 
father  had  planted  in  tiie  Bevolntionaiy  di^  when  ha 
never  knew,  coming  home  at  night  with  his  ax  over  his 
shoulder,  whether  he  should  not  find  his  home  a  heap  ol 
smoldering  cinders,  with  the  cry  of  the  savage  redsloD 
where  his  babies'  oooing  voioes  had  sounded  at  the  motn> 
ing'tide  1  He  was  in  his  grave,  dost  and  ashes  long  agti^ 
but  the  maples  renewed  their  youth  with  every  year. 

Within  you  saw  a  low-ceiled  room,  with  od«ed  imiiilB  j 
hanging  on  the  wall,  a  mist  of  asparagus  ovw  the  doek* 
ahelf,  and  white  and  yellow  chryssnttiemnma  Uoasoning 
betweok  the  nefe-frin^  cnrtsins  of  tiie  three  Uttie  wis-  | 
dows.  A  ragHHurpe^  woven  in  dazsling  stripes  of  red  and 
bine,  covered  the  flow,  while  the  bridts  of  the  clean-swept 
hearth  could  not  have  glowed  brighter  if  they  had  beea 
carved  in  Neapolitan  coral,  and  a  fire  of  splendid  dwstmtt 
loffl  blazed  and  crackled,  wreathing  the  polidied  brass  fire- 
dogs  aa  if  they  had  been  a  pair  of  John  Bt^us  at  the 
Btake,  suffering  oontinaal  martyrdom,  Mrs.  Skinner  her- 
sd^  a  wiry  compact  little  woman,  in  a  green  ginghsm 
dress  and  winking  spectacles,  sat  darning  stockings  by  the 
Uase ;  for  die  was  a  thrifty  dame,  and  while  she  begrudged 
the  wasted  momenta  of  twHlghl^  she  had  no  idea  of  ligU- 
ing  a  candle  until  it  was  fairly  and  sqnardy  dark. 

Obed  Carey  occupied  the  onshioned  rocker  opporitSb 
tall  and  brown  and  loose-jointed,  witii  here  and  then  a 
silver  thread  in  his  dark  hair,  and  hands  where  the  vvni 
stood  out  like  cfird.  A  hard-working  man,  and  a  man  who 
accepted  his  inheritance  of  toil  with  a  aort  of  grim  ast» 
faction,  he  would  have  afforded  no  lBap[a:<qtriate  type  of 
the  New  Enghmd  farmer  of  the  past  ganeralioi^  aa  bs  «t 
thora^  met  and  Ihin  and  uncompromising. 

And  while  her  dders  talked,  Bnth  Skinner  sat  dm 
against  the  dihnmey-jamb,  a  tin-pan  full  <rf  ^^tles  b  bee 
lap,  paring  diligently  away,  vitii  the  flrellghi  fl^hiliDg  aa 
her  sunny  brown  hair. 

Buth  was  small  and  dimpled,  and  aquisitdy  fresh,  liks 
the  rosy  peach  which  hangs  on  ^ut  south  wdl  after  the 
first  frosts,  and  she  had  violet-gn^  ^e^  darkening  into 
blue  around  the  edge  of  the  Iride^  and  dewy,  soariat  Iqii^ 
and  a  dender  throat,  oirded  with  a  string  of  rad  wood- 
berries ;  and,  aa  she  worked,  than  was  an  unoouoiois 
grace  in  her  motiona  that  made  yoa  like  to  look  at  hm. 

"Tea,**  said  Mrs.  Elam  SUnner,  answeojng  the  dsaeoa'k  j 
wmark;  "laee,  B  was  a  dcaiUUnl  unfortunate  diveBai* 
tion  that  IfinL  Cor^  shonld  be  took  amy.** 
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"Four  jmn  ngo  this  jerj  month***  asid  tlw  deaoon, 
medifaUiTdy ;  "  four— years— ago.  A  honsefolof  boys  ia 
I  tayin* thing,  iSxt.  Skinner." 

"I  ihoald  think  it  mnst  be,"  said  the  widow. 

"And  it*s  a  remarkable  orderin*  of  Proridenoe  that  I 
ahoold  hare  aiz  bojs  and  jon  gala." 

"Ym."  said  Hm.  Skinner,  breaking  off  a  needleful  of 
gnj  yam  ;  "  but  my  gals  has  all  done  wdL  Mallndy, 
abe'a  manied,  and  liTes  in  Burlington,  and  Sophrony  ia 
taiohin'  aohool  *orois  the  lake,  aid  Sanh*a  afc  the  faotoiiaa 
faZiOwell,  and  Alethea**  lived  to  Sqnin  HaU'a  tiuM  two 
jmot  and  Kate'a  dmng  inll  at  the  milliDery  bndneam  and 
Bafli,  ibe  k^  o*  makes  heiself  generally  nsetol  to  hnm. 
Bath  aint  like  the  others  ;  she  ain't  good  for  mnoh." 

The  deaoon  hitched  his  diair,  with  a  grating  noises  aoroai 
the  hearth,  to  get  a  better  view  it  the  littte  llgare  bwding 
onr  the  pan  of  applea 

"She's  good  to  look  pretty,  anyhow,"  he  said,  with  a 
cofflbtoDS  attempt  at  a  joke. 

"Hnmph  T  said  Mrs.  Skinner,  whose  nspeot  for  the 
manly  ornamental  was  extremely  limited. 

**  I  <pose  Sanh  and  Soplinmy*s  comin*  home  to  Thanks- 
giTin*r  hasaided  Mr.  Ouvj. 

lbs.  SUoner  nodded  brMf. 

"Wall,  that's  sort  o*  providential  too."  said  the  deaoon, 
Kmevhat  embarrassed.  **  Bein*  you're  got  so  many  gals, 
Dwbbe  you'd  apaze  ona** 

"Spue  one?" 

"We  hain't  no  women  folks  to  our  house  since  Hepsibah 
Dndntt  stole  the  spoons  and  went  to  Oanady  ;  and  I  set 
1^  foot  down  not  to  bare  no  more  hired  help,  and  it  teas 
Hit  o'  telom  last  Thanksgivin*  Day,  and  the  boys,  why, 
tbeymfaaed  the  turkey,  and  so  I  Und  o*  thought  U  Miss 
Bath  wouldn't  ol^eot  to  oome  over  and  ginetally  her  an 
Pjt  to  thingi^  It  would  be  a  sight  o'  aoomnmodation.'* 

" I'm  willin',  if  Buth  is."  said  Mrs.  Skinner,  oomposedly. 

**  We'Te  got  as  fine  a  turkey  as  ever  squawked,"  went  on 
thfldsBocm,  "and  Jared  he  fetched  in  a  pumkhi  off  the 
Bda-hin  lot;  blgger'n  a  half-barrel,  and  I  bought  a  peok  o' 
ennbenies  from  Hnldy  Simons,  so  there  ain't  no  lack  o* 
thiags  to  do  with.   What  d'ye  say.  Miss  Buth  ?" 

Both  hnng  her  bead,  and  blushed  like  the  pink-oheeked 
ip^  she  had  just  taken  up. 

I  have  no  objection,  if  mother  thinks  it 

"Proper  r  eehoed  Mml  Skinner.  *'Wby  on  airth 
dioiddtt*t  it  be  proper  T  Of  course  it's  proper  !** 

"Wall."  said  the  deaoon,  rising  to  hla  lanky  fnllneas  of 
Iwigh^  'Tm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss 
Bafli,  and  to  you,  too,  marm." 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Mrs.  Skinner,  hospitably. 

"I  guess  rd  better  be  goin',"  dedded  Mr.  Oarey. 
"There  ain't  no  tellin'  what  misohief  the  hojB  may  be 
gotttn'  into  afore  X  get  back.  Boys  will  be  hoju,  and  th«y 
■nd  a  dzetfol  sight  o*  watohin V 

"Dear,  dear  P  lighed  the  widow. 

"JmA  he  wants  to  wear  his  Sunday  olothaa  to  slng^*- 
■ohool,  and  John  wants  spendin'  money  of  his  own,  and 
'osay  he  sticks  out  for't  he's  got  a  right  to  bum  a  candle 
utic  ten  at  night  ef  he's  a-mlnd  to,  and  Lewis  he  'bn^ 
I>iBtar'pi^>ers  every  week,  as  if  money  growed  on  black* 
bmy-boahes,  and  I  do  feel  to  get  'most  disoonraged  some* 
ttaea.  There  afai't  nobody  but  a  father  knows  what  a 
iMhar'stciak  is.  Mm  Skinner." 

^  the  deaocn  wait  out  with  a  groan. 

"The  daaocm  don't  seam  to  naliaa  that  his  boys  is  men 
VonAt"  said  Mel  Skinner,  as  she  rose  to  light  a  candle. 
"Ahi*tyon  most  through  with  them  apples,  Buth 

And  Beacm  Obed,  plodding  homeward  through  the 
<l*9«>ing  dusk,  with  the  dead  leaves  rustling  under  his 


feet;  and  the  raw  air  biting  like  the  stinga  of  a  mHUon  lafL- 
niteaimal  gnata,  thought  of  Buth  SUnaer'a  roaebod  haa, 
and  wondered  how  it  would  seem  to  have  her  at  the  Ckrey 
fiumhonse  tot  a  perpetual  blossoming  erf  brightness  I 

"I  ain't  ao  very  old,  arter  all,"  thought  Deacon  Oarey, 
"and  there  ain't  no  law  against  a  man*8  marryin*  sgain,  aa 
ever  I  heered  on.  But  she's  young  and  skeery,  and  I 
mnst  drive  kind  o'  slow  at  first  It  was  a  good  idea,  that 
o'  mine,  borrowin'  her  lot  Tbankagivln'.  Both,  Bath,  it's 
the  prettiest  name  gdn',  and  sh^s  the  prettlsat  gal  t  I 
couldn't  think  o'nothin'  bnt  the  Uttle  strawberry  aK>lee 
oa  the  gnarly  tree  the  well  every  time  I  looked  ii  bet 
dieeka.  Besides,  she  is  a  savin'  ereeter,  /know,  for  I  watehed 
her  parin*  them  apples,  and  she  never  wasted  a  grain,  and 
she's  worn  that  brown  caliker  ever  since  last  March." 

And  the  deaoon  ohnokled  as  tiieee  thrifty  maditatfom 
passed  through  his  brain. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  morning,  chill  and  raw,  with  the 
summits  of  the  Adirondaoks  vaOed  in  slowly-driftiDg  snow* 
flakes,  and  I^e  Ghamplain  shining  op  with  steely  glim- 
mer whoce  the  bend  of  the  valk^  revealed  its  fu4w^ 
sorfaoeL  Tba  leafleaa  tteea  asemed  to  stand  ahnddwing 
the  blaet— the  i^nea  and  hernkx^  their  needlelika  foliage 
transformed  into  a  thousand  moaning  wind-harps,  teased 
their  green  crests  to  and  fro,  like  hnman  creatures  groping 
blindly  for  help  in  some  awful  strait  Nature  was  chant- 
ing her  MUerere,  and  the  grand  mountains  seemed  to 
listen  in  silence. 

But  tbe  Oarey  homestead  was  all  alive  with  warmth  and 
cheerfulness  and  red  firelight  It  was  a  huge,  old<fashloned 
house,  witii  great,  smoke-browned  laftecs  oroasiog  and 
recroasing  overhead,  and  onrioas  wooden  wainaeotiDgB 
half-w^  up  the  walls,  and  odd  little  tbreenximmd  eup- 
boarda  bailt,  as  If  by  malice  prepense,  In  the  most  incon- 
venient places,  and  fireplaces  that  gave  you  the  idea  of 
the  rooms  being  mere  after-thoughts  and  appendages. 
Nor  vaa  the  furniture  a  whit  more  modem.  The  chairs, 
tall  and  daw-legged,'tipped  yon  inhospitably  forward ;  the 
looking-glasses  warped  and  twisted  your  features  into  a 
deathblow  to  all  vanity ;  the  chest  of  drawers  stood  In  a 
high-shouldered  manner  against  the  walla,  with  Argus- 
eyes  of  brass,  and  the  old  dock  on  the  first  landing  of  the 
stairs  tioked  a  slow,  mournful  monofamCk  whioh  would 
have  dfiVMt  a  hypochondriac  mad. 

Little  Buth  Skinner  stood  at  the  Uteben-taUek  awhile 
apron  tied  over  the  brown  calico  dress  which  had  awakoied 
Deaoon  Card's  admiration,  and  the  sleeves  rolled  up  above 
her  round,  white  arms,  stirring  some  fragrant  oomponnd 
of  spice  and  raisins  and  orange-peel,  whUe  five  of  the  six 
*'Gar«y  boys"  stood  around  surveying  her,  aa  five  tall 
bam-door  fowls  might  stare  at  a  tiny  goldeit  phcaaanl^  or 
a  Seabright  bantam. 

"Boy^  boys  f  croaked  the  deacon,  emei^g  from  his 
room,  in  the  glories  of  a  bine  suit  with  braes  buttons,  and 
a  pair  of  shirt-collars  that  held  his  ddn  up  st  an  an^  of 
forty-five  degroei^  **ye  haven't  no  more  manuers  than  a 
pack  of  gypdes  1  Ifiss  Bath,  don't  mind 'em." 

*'0h,  I  don't;  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Buth,  laughing. 
"Lewii^  please  give  me  the  iron  spoon  from  the  naO  by 
the  dresser." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  tjr,"  said  the  deaoon, 
with  what  would  have  been  a  tender  gjanee  if  Uie  shirfr- 
ci^lars  wonld  have  admitted  of  It 

Buth  arched  her  pretfy  eyebrows. 

"What  shsll  I  oall  yoa  f* 

"Can  me  Obed,**  was  trembling  on  tiie  deacon's  lips, 
when  be  caught  the  ten  ^es  of  his  sons  fixed  wonderingly 
on  him.  and  the  words  never  found  utteranoab   The  deacon 
,  looked  into  the  ovm  iulead,  and  oonghed  Mmoroosly. 
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"  Ton  won't  go  to  ctmroh,  Bath  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  oaa't,  sir — Mr.  Carey,  I  meu.  The  tarke;  mnrt 
be  looked  after,  and  it  won't  do  to  risk  bnmiiig  the  piea" 

'*  Well,  boys,"  said  the  deaoon,  "  oome  along."i 

"  Oan't  I  Btay  ud  help  Bath  ?"  qaeetioned  Lewis,  a 
young  giant  of  nineteen. 

"  No,  yon  oan't,"  said  the  deaoon,  bnuqaely.  "  Pretty 
way  o*  spendin*  the  Ooreinor's  Proolamatioa  ThaakBgiTU*, 
to  be  b<Hne  nmnd  under  liiss  Bnth's  feet  Yon'll  go  to 
ehnroh,  every  skin  on  ye,  or  my  name  ain't  Obed  Oaiey. 
No  aon  o'  mine  Btayi  home  from  church  on  moh  a  day  ag 
thii.    Where's  Joe  ?" 

"He  was  oat  a-fodderin'  the  oreeten,"8nllaiLly answered 
John,  the  seoond  aon. 

**  Joseph  !  Joe  1"  bawled  the  deaoon,  bnt  there  was  no 
answer. 

"  I  gaeas  he's  gone  to  ehnroh,"  observed  Jared,  who 
waa  giving  his  cowhide  boots  a  last  tender  applioatlon  of 
oandlft^d  in  front  of  the  Are.  i 

"  He  needn't  ha'  been  in  moh  a  harry,"  gmmblingly 


commented  the  deaoon  ;  '*  bnt  he  al'ays  had  a  way  of  his 
own  of  doing  things.    Bath,  my  dear,  don't  stand  so  M»r  ! 
the  fire — yon're  bomin'  yonr  faoe  the  oolor  of  a  cabbage- 
rose." 

Bnth  mnrmnred  some  soaroely  artiealate  answer  m  the 
deaoon  tapped  her  oheek  with  olamsy  e^igleritt  and  beat 
more  oloaely  than  erer  orer  her  woHl 

"  Where's  my  woolen  ofnnfortflr  ?"  next  demanded  the 
deacon.  "  Hoaea,  go  badk  in  the  big  owner  oobbord 
for't" 

Hoaea  left  off  tnmenting  the  oat  io  obey,  bnt  he  pre- 
sently lifted  np  his  voioe  alond  : 
"Door'a  looked,  father." 

*'N<^  'tain't  looked  nnther,"  sharply  responded  patar- 
Emilias.  Bat  be  went  to  inspect  the  "oabbaid  "  for  him- 
self, nevertheless. 

"  Well,  if  I  ever  !"  oried  the  deaoon.  "  Which  o'  yon 
yonng  mischiefs  has  got  the  key  V* 

There  was  a  shoot  of  unanimous  denial.  The  deaoon 
looked  ronnd  with  lowering  browa. 
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"If  that  'ere  key's  lost          Ain't  them  the  churoh- 

belU  ?" 

And,  postponiog  the  jndioial  investigation  until  the  reli- 
gioDs  services  of  the  day  should  be  over,  the  deacon 
canght  up  a  straj  moffler,  twisted  it  round  his  parohmeut- 
like  throat,  and  sped  upon  his  way,  with  the  five  sons  fol- 
lowing in  long  array. 

.  Aad  Rath  Skiooer  was  left  alone,  with  the  crackling 
vood-flre.  and  the  ticking  clock,  aod  the  soft  clicking  of 
the  snow-flakes  against  the  window-panes,  and  the  plaintive 
strain  of  a  hymn-tone  she  was  murmnring  under  her 
hreath  as  slie  arranged  the  cranberry  tarts  on  the  dresser- 
shelf  and  filled  up  the  oven  to  its  very  month  with  paste- 
shells  foil  of  golden,  trembling  cnstard. 

Only  for  a  moment,  thongh.  There  was  on  ominons 
grating  as  of  the  wards  of  a  rusty  lock  in  the  comer  cnp- 
board-door,  and  a  smothered  langh,  and  the  next  instant 
Mr.  Joseph  Carey,  a  tall,  handsome  yoong  fellow  of  three 
01  four  and  twenty,  burst  out,  like  a  magnified  **  Jack-in- 
the-boi." 

"Joe  !"  cried  Ruth,  turaing  scarlet.    "  Don't  I" 
"Don't  I   You  mean  do,"  said  Joe,  unceremoniously 
^uig  Ruth  round  the  waist  and  lifting  her  fairly  off  her 
feet    •<  Why,  I  thought  I  should  have  stifled  among  the 
old  hats  and  boots." 
'*  Bat,  Joe,  it's  so  wrong  !" 

*'  It  would  have  been  a  deal  wronger,  little  Miss  Moral- 
ity, to  sit  pretending  to  listen  to  Elder  Longsentenoe  when 
my  heart  was  in  the  old  kitchen  at  home  with  yon.  Now, 
^  here,  Bath,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  this  any  longer. 
GiYe  me  the  big  iron  spoon." 
Vol.  X.   No.  5.-35. 


Hang  the  table-cloth  ! 
Is  it  to  be  Tes  or  No, 


Joe  tied  a  towel  deftly  round  his  slim,  well-molded  waist, 
and  commenced  stirring  vigorously  at  the  saucepan  he 
took  from  Ruth's  hands. 

"Isn't  that  right  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ruth,  dubiously  ;  "bat  you  mustn't  spat- 
ter so." 

Mr.  Carey  aooordiugly  relaxed  somewhat  of  his  over- 
zealous  earnestness,  and  looked  at  Bath  over  the  top  of  the 
table. 

*'Come,  Buth,  you  promised  to  give  me  an  answer  to- 
day." 

Miss  Skinner  shook  out  the  folds  of  a  snowy  mass  of  table 
napery,  and  eyed  it  thoughtfully. 

"Is  this  the  best  table-cloth  ?" 

"Yes — no —  I  haven't  an  idea. 
I'm  not  talking  about  table-olotha. 
Ruth  ?" 

"Oh,  Joe,  we  are  both  so  young." 
"Nonsense." 

"I  suppose  these  napkins  are  the  right  ones  ?" 

"Do  1/ou  suppose  I  stood  a  mortal  hour  in  that  cnp- 
board,  with  my  nose  up  against  the  buffalo  robes,  to 
decide  the  question  of  napkins  with  you  ?  I  will  be 
answered  1" 

"Well-but— what  shall  I  say  ?" 

*'  /should  say  '  Yes,'  it  I  were  in  your  place.'* 

"But,  Joe  " 

"Look  here.  Rath,"  and  Joe  overtiurned  the  saucepan 
in  his  enthusiasm.  "  Here's  where  it  is.  Would  you 
rather  be  my  wife,  or  my  stepmother  ?" 
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*'As  if  70a  hadn't  BOBpeotod  it  lU  along,  70a  little, 
demore  kitten  1  dome,  don't  keep  me  in  aiupenM  IT 

He  pat  both  his  haada»  irith  a  sort  of  imperatiTe  tender- 
ne«,  on  her  tvo  vrists,  looking  with  his  full.  briUiant 
hazel  ejes  into  her  sbriiiking,  rose^red,  smiling  fooe. 

"  Let  me  go,  Jo^  quick  I  Tbe  tnrkey  is  soorohing — I 
Hinell  it  1" 

'*  Not  one  step,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

"  Bat  it  ifl  bnming  I"  cried  Bath,  pitc^ady.  "  Oh,  Joe, 
piense  /" 

Not  aotil  yon  hare  decided  my  destiny.   Tea  or  No  !" 

"  Tea,  then,  yoa  proTokiag  fellow  1" 

And  Bnth.  highly  resenting  the  kiss  of  paction  which 
y.T.  Joe  stooped  to  poeseeB  himself  of,  ran  to  the  oven. 

'*  It*B  burned  I   I  htern  it  would  be  T'  she  breathed. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  s^id  Joe.  critically  surveying  the 
royal  bird  over  her  aboulder.  "It's  Jost  beantifally 
browned." 

"  No  thanks  to  you  /*'  said  Bath,  petulantly  ehrugging 
her  shoulders  as  she  reclosed  tbe  oven,  after  basting  and 
turning  its  contents  in  a  most  scientitlc  manner.  "  Now, 
help  me  set  out  the  tabl^  for  I'm  getting  dreadfully 
behindhand  ;  and  what  will  your  father  say  when  he  oomes 
home  from  ohnrch  and  fiuds  dinner  not  ready  ?" 

"It  thall  be  ready  1"  said  Joe,  solemnly.  " I  tell  you, 
Bath,  you  don't  knoT  half  the  resonzoes  of  my  oharaoter 
as  yet  r 

"That  was  a  proper  good  sarmon,"  said  Deacon  Obed 
Carey,  pnUiog  down  the  brim  of  bis  fur  cap  to  protect  tbe 
extreme  tip  of  hia  nose  from  tbe  driving  snow,  "  Boya, 
walk  along  straight,  and  don't  be  loitering  behind  like  a 
lot  o*  Sandwich  Island  heathens.  Tee,  an  edtfyin'  dis> 
oontsfr—appteB  o*  gold  in  piotnree  of  aUver.  I  do  wish 
Bath  had  a-heerd  it" 

*'  I  hope  the  tarkey'll  be  ready  when  ws  get  homs^*' 
said  Hosea,  smacking  his  lips. 

"  Ton  needn't  be  afeard.  Hosy,"  answered  the  sire,  oom- 
placently.  "Bath  Skinner  onderatands  her  business  as 
well  as  tbe  next  one.  She  is  a  stirrin*,  smart  gal  aa  ever  I 
see,  and  eoonomioal  too  I  I  never  ahall  forget  how  bad  I 
felt  the  Fall  artez  yoni  mother  was  took  away,  seein' 
Hepsy  Dnekett  dress  obiokenB— dingin*  the  gizzard  and 
liver  away  like  a  wastefal  hnzzy  as  she  was.  I  watched 
Bath  last  night  I  tell  ye  my  heart  jumped  up  into  my' 
month  when  she  come  to  the  giblets  I  But  she  washed 
*em  dean,  and  she  chopped  'em  np  fln^  with  bread- 
ernmbe  and  pepper  and  salt,  to  make  the  stnffin',  and  says 
I  to  myself,  '  Many  darters  have  done  virtuonsly,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all !'  To  see  tbe  way  she  wrings  out  her 
dishcloth,  too-'it  would  melt  a  heart  0'  stun  1" 

Hosea  looked  at  his  fether  with  the  slightest  soupgon 
of  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  began  to  whistle  under  his 
breath.  The  ducon  walked  on,  lost  in  his  own  blissfol 
reflections. 

The  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  ready— a  culinary  triumph 
— as  the  oharohgoers  came  in,  bringing  a  whiff  tA  keoi 
northern  air  with  them,  and  a  plentiful  powdering  of 
snow  on  their  broad  shoulders.  Tbe  turkey  himself, 
brown,  glistening  and  nnotuoaa,  lay  in  the  centre  of  the 
board,  with  wings  meekly  folded  and  breast  distended  with 
unmatic  stuffing,  while  ranged  round  him,  quivered  pink 
and  amber  jellies,  and  crimson  cranberry  tarts  blushed 
tiinmgh  their  lattioe-work  of  puff-paste,  while  mince-pies 
and  pumpkin,  custard  and  suet  puddingB,  sent  np  an 
odorous  appeal  to  the  senses.  Apples,  red  and  russet, 
flaohrd  either  end  of  the  board,  while  stone  pitchers  of 
Older,  freshly  drawn  by  Joe,  foamed  and  sparkled  brighter 
than  the  champagne  €i  ms  fair  vin^aid  of  Franoe. 


And  the  deacon,  pnqpitiated  by  this  bnnt  tMa% 
savory  meats,  forgot  to  reprove  Joe  for  hia  delinqaanoy  ia 
the  matter  of  diimib. 

"Bath,"  said  the  deaoo^  mUdly,  as  he  looked  at  tlie 

turkey,  and  the  ohioken-pie  b^ond  it,  **  you're  a  good 
cook— a  very  good  cook,  my  dear.  I  irish  we  could  keep 
you  here  al'ays  1" 

Both  colored,  and  looked  at  Joe. 

Joe  aet  the  chairs  round  tbe  table  vitii  very  ^mww^ 
emphasis. 

When,  toward  twilight,  Buth  pat  on  her  scarlet  diairi 
and  hood,  fnotesting  that  **  ahe  mutt  go  bome^"  the  daaeoft 
rose  up  to  escort  her. 

*<Sit  down,  Jo^^  he  aaid,  waving  his  hand  auUu^ta- 
tively.  "Take  your  seat  again,  Jared.  Tou're  nothiB* 
but  boys.  I'm  the  proper  (me  to  aee  Uias  Skinner  mis 
hum  I" 

"I— I  would  rather  go  alone,  sir  I"  faltered  Bath. 

But  the  deacon  tacked  her  arm  proteotingly  beneath  the 
sleeve  of  his  shaggy,  battanut>cd(«ed  greatcoat,  and  iSaej 
set  forth  together. 

"Buth,  my  dear,"  said  the  deacon,  breaking  a  mlence 
that  was  beginning  to  be  embacraasiag,  after  they  had 
walked  a  little  way  benmth  tbe  creaking  boughs  cl  the 
snow>fringed  hemlocks. 

"Sir,"  fluttered,Buth,  sofUy. 

"It  seemed  very  pleasant  to  nave  you  to  oar  oooK 
to-day,  among  them  rough  cubs  o*  boys." 

"Joe  isn't  a  rough  oub,  please,  sir,"  said  Buth,  plaok- 
ing  np  a  momentary  spirit,  tmd  feeling  herself  color  like 
pink  cream-candy. 

"Wall."  said  the  deacon,  somewhat  aurprtsed  at  this 
unexpected  partisanship,  "I  dunno  but  Joe*s  the  best  of 
the  lot ;  but  that's  neithw  here  ma  timei  I  was  gobig  to 
ask  yoa  how  yon  would  like  to  sb^  there  for  good  and 
alir 

"I  don't  nndrastand  yon,  sir  P*  said  Bath,  stopiHiig 
short  in  the  midst  of  the  snow  and  darkneas. 

"  To  come  there  and  live— to  be  my  wife— Uis.  Ckrey 
the  second  I"  exclaimed  the  deaoon,  b^jnning  to  fed  on- 
comf(»rtably  warm  about  the  regions  of  the  nose  and  died- 
bones,    "  Don't  you  understand  tiow,  Buth 

"Oh,  Birl"utt«ed  Buth.  withdrawing  her  arm,  ud 
trembling  all  over,  *'  I  cannot  I" 

*'0h,  yeav  yoa  can,"  said  the  deacon,  boaignly.  "I 
know  you're  young  and  Inexperioioed,  but  Vm.  wilUn'  to 
overlook  all  tha^  and—" 

"  But,  sir,"  interrupted  Buth,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
to  laugh  or  ory,  "  I— I've  promised  to  many  Joe  1" 

And,  breaking  away  from  her  eac(»t»  Bath  ran  aw^f, 
through  the  blinding  snow  and  dee^  towazd  the  flUHiffnd 
light  of  the  Skinner  farmhoase.  ' 

Deaoon  Obed  Oar^  walked  aiiently  back,  chewiog  the 
end  of  his  own  meditations ;  and  from  |hat  mMnent  to 
thia  he  has  never  once  allnded  to  hia  matrimonial 
tiODS  and  thdr  untimdy  blight  But  the  next  IbaDki- 
giving  Day  he  ate  his  turk^  at  the  hosipitalde  board  el 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  with  a  little  oherry-cbeekal 
grandchild  tied  in  a  high-chair  dose  to  hia  elbow. 


The  nuns  of  Venice  threw  their  bouquets  behind  them 
when  they  renounoed  the  world.  Men,  unfortunatdy, 
ore  often  obliged  to  throw  their  bouquets  in  the  rear  vhea 
they  serioudy  enter  upon  it  Classics,  poetry,  oollege> 
friendships — how  much  has  to  be  resigned  when  oai 
youth's  education  is  ovei^ 

Be  diligent  in  budnaMi,  and  tttenttTe  to  tout  vorda 
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MAY  CUNNINGHAM'S  TRIAL. 

Bt  thx  Aothos  of  "  PooB  NiLLi,"  "  Pawb  and  O1.AWS,"  Eia 


OHAPTEB  TIL 
AT  FiZBIULD, 

LD  jou  nevw 
onoe  think 
about  .your 
relatioDB,  and 
wonder  whj 
yovL  did  not  see  them* 
mj  little  girl?"  asked 
1^  GanDingham,  ra- 
ther  sadly. 
*'No,  mamma,  never.** 
replied  May,  surprised;  "whj  should 
I?   I  thought  I  had  nona'* 

"  Bat  yon  mast  have  seen  that  other 
people  had  relatioos.  Did  it  never 
strike  yon  as  being  extremely  strange 
that  you  had  not  any  f 

"Bat,  mamma,  olher  people,  at  least 
soma  of  them,  have  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  I  have  none ;  1  thought  of  it 
as  the  same  ma%  of  thing.'* 

"And  yon  really  never  vondered 
that  yon  had  not  nnolea  and  annts  and 
ooosins 

"  When  we  oame  here,  mamma,  and 
I  saw  that  pretty  spare  room,  with  the 
ivy-leaved  ohintz,  and  the  corions  oar- 
pe^  I  tbonght  it  was  a  great  pity  that  we  had  not  a  re- 
lation  to  put  in  it  No  one  to  oome  and  stay  with  ns,  yon 
know,  mamma.** 

**  WeUt  my  dear,  we  have  relations;  ttiongh  I  don't  knov 
ibat  thsj  will  ever  pay  ns  a  visit ;  and  that  ia  yonr 
ooosin.  When  I  saw  him  in  ehnzoh  I  wondered  who  he 
pat  me  in  mind  of,  and  now  I  know  it  is  hJs  mother,  who 
is  my  first  consin,  Emily  Plerson,  as  she  was  before  she 
married,  as  well  as  afterward,  for  she  married  her  conain. 
His  eyes  are  like  hers,  and  ahe  had  jnat  ttiat  deep  dimple 
dividing  the  chin  in  half." 

**  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  mamma,"  cried  May,  "  that  I 
should  have  lived  my  whole  life  in  a  town,  and  nothing 
happoned,  and  now  the  miuate  I  oome  into  the  ooontay  T 
find  a  oonsin,  and  my  close  friend.** 

**Tonr  dose  friend  I  my  dear  obOd,  what  eon  yon 
mean?** 
May  langhed  and  blnsihed. 

**  I  forgot,"  she  said,  "  mamma,  that  yon  did  not  know ; 
bat  I  have  always  thought  I  should  like  to  have  a  dear 
friend,  and  I  made  stories  up  about  finding  one  at  Fair- 
field, just  in  my  bead,  to  amuse  myself,  yon  know,  mamma, 
when  I  bad  nothing  else  to  do,  snd  now  do  you  Imow  what 
that  young  lady  said  when  she  went  away  7  ahe  said  aha 
hoped  we  ahonld  be  friends.  Sbe  did,  really ;  and  lAie 
asked  me  to  call  her  by  her  Ohriatian  name,  Eleanor— 
Boeh  a  lovely  name;  ia  not  mamma  f— and  ^at  ia  a  sign 
of  ftiendship." 

*'I  like  Eleanor  Howard,"  replied  her  mother,  smiling 
at  her  eager  lUUe  girl,  and  stroking  her  hair ;  *'8he seemed 
amiable  and  nio^  and  I  liked  her  mother,  and  as  a  olergy- 
anaii's  daughter  aha  is,  X  am  sui^  well  brought  up.  I 


hope  you  may  aee  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  It  will  be 
very  ideasant  for  yon  to  have  a  eompanion  of  yonr  own 
age." 

**  Thank  yon,  mamma,'*  add  May,  kissing  her.  '*It 
vHS  be  vary  pleasant,  though  she  u  not  my  own  age.  She 
is  older  than  X  am ;  ahe  is  very  nearly  thirteen.  She  will 
be  thirteen  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  bat  she  says  a  year 
does  not  signify,  and  that  I  am  quite  old  enough." 

*'So  yon  have  oome  to  telling  eaoh  other  yonr  ages, 
and  calliag  eaoh  other  by  your  Christian  names  already, 
May,"  said  her  mamma,  langbing. 

After  a  little  pause.  May  said,  suddenly : 

"Mamma,  do  not  yon  think  that  it  is  a  pity  that,  it  I 
have  only  one  relation,  he  should  be  ratherabad  aortof 
boyr* 

"But,  my  dear,  Idon'tthiokPierstsabadsortofboy.  He 
has  a  very  sweet  expression,  and  as  to  the  trioka  he  played 
yoo,  or  what  Mrs.  Howard  says  of  him,  that  tells  notiiin^ 
for  boys  are  alwsys  misohievoos.** 

*'  I  never  knew  before  there  was  such  a  very  great  difiiar- 
enoe  between  girls  and  boys,"  said  May,  thoughtfully. 
"  Papa  said  jast  the  aam&  X  dida*t  think  it  was  so  mooh 
as  aU  that" 

Mr.  Howard  sent  Floa  Pieison  to  visit  his  rdations.  He 
was  a  little  shy  at  first,  and  behaved  better  than  May 
expected ;  but  his  blue  eyes  glanced  saneily  abont,  and  he 
aeemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  keep  still  in  his  ohair. 

When  Mrs.  Onnningham  asked  him  bow  old  he  was,  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  for  oertain,  bat  he  didn't 
think  he  was  forty  yet,  and  when  she  inquired  if  he  re- 
membered meeting  May,  he  answered,  readily  : 

"  I  should  think  I  did  1  She  slanuned  the  door  in  my 
faoe,  and  pushed  me  over  the  wall." 

li^y  could  have  ta&sr  indignantly  denied  this,  but  her 
motbtt  silenoed  hev  by  a  glance;  end  bo  she  let  it  paaai 

Between  May  and  Eleanor  Howard  the  acquaintance  so 
happily  began  soon  ripened  into  frimdship.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham snd  Mr.  Howard  were  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other,  and  pleased  that  their  daughters  should  be 
friends. 

The  two  gills  met  often,  walked,  talked,  played  and 
read  together.  Mrs.  Cunningham's  delicate  health  made 
all  this  particularly  desirable  for  Msy,  for  though  in  the 
country  air  her  health  improved,  she  was  not  yet  stroi^ 
enough  to  mlk  much,  and  sbe  stiU  had  to  lie  down  a  great 
deal,  and  keep  very  qnlet. 

One  deligbtfol  ^aai  was  formed,  wbiob  was  a  great 
advantage  to  May.   Eleanor  went  in  twice  a  week  to 

S  ,  to  join  music  and  drawing  dassee,  and  it  was 

arranged  that  May  shonld  aooompany  her ;  the  expense 
was  very  slight,  and  the  girls  drove  in  and  out  in  Mrs. 
Howard's  little  pony  carriage. 

To  May,  these  mornings  were  some  of  the  happiest  of 
her  life.  Hm  drive  with  Eleanw  was  delightful  The 
driviB  alone  would  have  been  a  great  tiea^  and  aha  thought 
Om  fat  little  blaek  pony  a  treaanxav  while  meanor'a  com- 
pany made  the  wh<de  thing  perfeoUon.  Then  sbe  was 
really  lond  of  both  mosio  and  drawing,  had  much  artistic 
taste  and  feeling,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  herselL 

"  Some  day  you  may  have  to  teach  them  yourself,  you 
know,  May,"  her  mother  had  said  gently,  with  a  wistful 
look  hi  her  eyea. 
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"  Yds,  TnaTnirm^ 

IdAy  replisd,  quietly  though  she  was 
astonished  at  the  idea  of  her  being  able  to  teach  anything. 
However,  after  this  remark  of  lier  mamma's,  aha  redoubled 
her  attention  and  exertions,  and  soon  ontatripped  her 
friend  iSea&or,  tiiongh  a  year  older  than  hezaiBl^  and 
most  of  the  ottur  pn^dls  at  both  the  ckuses. 

She  had  no  ambition  except  to  draw  and  play  really 
well ;  no  emnlation  or  desire  to  do  better  than  the  others. 
On  the  contrary,  when  she  thooght  aboat  them  at  all,  it 
was  to  regret  that  they  did  not  do  as  well  as  she  did.  Bat 
she  was  bo  Tery  mnoh  occnpied  with  the  drawing  and 
moaio  themselTes,  that  she  had  not  leisore  to  tronble  her- 
self about  the  progress  of  others,  or  even,  in  one  sense, 
about  her  own. 

It  surprised  bw  to  see  her  little  hands  flying  orer  tlw 
piano,  doing  all  the  difficult  things  they  were  direoted  to 
do  by  the  curious  aigns  on  the  paper  that  fuoed  her,  and 
producing  such  brilliant  results.  It  almost  seemed  to  her 
as  if  her  hands  did  this  without  prompting  or  direction 
from  herselt 

And  in  the  same  way,  when  filling  her  brush  with  paint, 
a  few  apparently  random  rushes  over  the  board  made  sky 
or  tree,  she  doubted  whether  they  caare  from  any  con- 
scious effort  of  her  own  touui  or  only  from  this  wonder- 
ful brush. 

And  yet  she  took  the  greatoat  pains,  and  her  attention 
never  wandered  from  her  work  for  a  single  minute. 

In  this  lay  the  great  secret  of  her  success.  The  earnest- 
ness of  her  desire  inspired  her  fingers  and  her  brush. 

May  -was  beginning  to  awake  to  actual  life  now,  and  to 
see  it  03  it  la,  not  as  it  Lad  appeared  to  her  childish  eyes. 
She  was  beginning  to  understand  what  being  poor  meant, 
and  when  her  mother  spoke  of  her  perhaps  having  to  teach 
music  and  drawiag  some  day,  she  became  coneeious  of  a 
thrilling,  eager  wish,  so  strong  that  it  was  almost  pain,  to 
be  able  to  earn  mon^,  in  order  that  ahe  might  procnre 
comforts  and  luxuries  for  that  beloved  mamma  who^  with 
her  delicate  health,  so  needed  them. 

How  refreshed  she  was  after  a  drive  in  Mrs.  Howard's 
pony  carriage  !— a  treat  gladly  given,  yet  which  she  could 
seldom  enjoy,  as  the  little  fat  black  pony  was  kept  so  busily 
employed  by  his  master  the  rector.  Oh,  what  joy  it  would 
be  if  she  oonld  some  day  buy  a  carriage  and  a  pony  for 
her  mamma,  to  be  her  very  own,  so  that  she  oould  drive  all 
day,  and  all  night,  too,  if  ahe  liked  I 

Another  thing  May  was  beginning  to  understand  ma 
some  parts  of  her  own  character  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  other  children.  May's  character  was  a  very  unconscious 
one— she  never  thought  about  herself  at  all,  or  considered 
what  she  was  like,  so  her  own  talents  and  her  own  good 
quaUties  did  not  strike  her  at  all,  but  she  began  to  perceive 
and  to  sufiier  from  some  of  her  own  failings. 

She  found  that  she  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  ridioul^ 
and  exceedingly  afraid  of  displeasing. 

If  she  were  laughed  at  she  was  not  so  mnoh  angry  as 
miamble ;  and  if  she  spoiled  any  part  of  bor  drawinfi^ 
her  dread  of  the  mistress  ooming  round  and  seeing  it  was 
almost  of  the  nature  of  a  panic. 

When  one  of  the  girls  had  smirched  her  sky,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  clean  it  with  water,  dirtied  by  many  painte, 
spilt  the  water  over  it,  and  spoiled  not  only  her  own  draw- 
ing, bat  to  some  extent  the  copy  too,  May  felt  ns  if  die, 
had  ahe  been  in  her  position,  would  rather  have  done  any- 
thing than  that  Miss  Hutchins  should  have  peroeived 
what  she  had  done,  so  wretched  and  ashamed  wonid  she 
have  been. 

Once,  when  she  had  made  a  little  blot  of  green  paint  on 
the  margin  of  her  drawing,  a  neat,  white  frame,  or  back- 
ground, oaretolly  ruled  oi^  she  had  sufiiered  agonies  of 


mind  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  doing 
the  mischief  and  the  moment  when  Miss  Hatdiins»  in 
taking  her  rounds,  would  panes  behind  her  ebair,  tookover 
her  shoulder,  and  disoover  it 

Never  in  alt  her  life  had  ahe  so  nearir  been  deoeU&il,  for 
the  temptation  to  cover  over  tiw  fatal  spot  with  a  Ut  of 
papw  became  almost  irrealstibla.  Indeed,  she  had  totnalfy 
done  this,  but,  prompted  by  her  better  self,  anatohed  away 
the  paper  when  Miss  Hutchins  paused  behind  hex.  She 
grew  hot  and  cold  by  tunu^  and  trembled  where  she  sat. 

Imagine  her  amazement  when  Hiss  Hutohin^  aftw 
praising  the  tree  and  recommiending  a  deeper  pn^le  on 
the  hill,  passed  on  without  a  remark  on  that  little  smear 
of  green  paint,  which  May  had  brooded  ova  till  to  her 
eyes  it  had  annihilated  the  whole  picture. 

And  when  Eliza  Hopkins  upset  the  water  ISaj  oonld 
scarcely  believe  her  cars  when  Eliza's  merry  lan^  sfanek 
them,  and  after  sponging  np  the  mess,  ahe  cried  fearieatly 
out,  "  Well,  I  have  been  and  done  it  I  Miss  Hutchins,  do 
come  and  see  what  a  tronble  this  is ;  I've  upset  the  water, 
and  not  only  on  my  daub  but  on  the  copy  P* 

That  evening,  when  her  papa  was  saying  his  lessons, 
something  ooourred  in  what  he  read  about  e  moral  coward ; 
aod  afterward,  when  May  was  left  alone  with  her  mother, 
she  said,  suddenly,  "  Mamma,  I  am  my  much  a&aid  I 
am  a  minal  coward  I" 

lbs.  Cnnnii^rham  was  scarcely  awaie  of  the  ezbeme 
timidity  and  sensitiveness  of  her  little  girL  Living  as  she 
had  hitherto  done  with  only  the  parents  who  loved  her  so 
tenderly,  and  to  whom  she  was  a  companion  as  wdl  as  ■ 
child,  Uiere  had  not  been  much  opportunity  for  this  aid] 
of  her  character  to  show  itself. 

But  now  May  poured  out  her  oanteadom  of  suffning". 
and  her  admiration  of  those  giris  who  did  not  feel  as  she 
did. 

"Ton  can't  help  the  fe^ng,  dear ;  it  is  in  yonr  nitan 
just  as  much  as  the  not  feeling  is  in  theirs ;  but  yon  can 
conquer  it,  and  not  let  it  make  you  cowardly  or  deosftfal, 
and  when  yon  have  got  into  Jie  habit  of  conquering  itt 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  mnoh  lees  it  has  become, 
so  that  by-and-by  it  will  scarcely  trouble  yon  at  ilL" 

"  Beally,  mamma  ?  that  seems  almost  too  good  news  to 
be  true." 

*'  Exoept  now  and  then,  when  it  may  spring  np  again—  , 
our  feelings  are  very  elastio,  I  am  afimid— and  foe  a  fe«  | 
minntea  will  be  almost  as  troublesome  m  ever ;  bat  tha  , 
it  will  be  socm  got  under  again." 

"I  like  talking  with  you,  mamma;  you  atwaji  put 
things  in  a  comforting  way." 

"  And  if  ever  you  find  this  fear — this  moral  fear— lead- 
ing yon  into  deceit,  my  darling,  yon  must  cast  it  vny 
from  you  violently,  as  you  woiJd  a  viper  that  was  jn** 
going  to  sting  you.  And  you  know  how  to  do  it,  H>T< 
yon  know  we  can  never  really  conquer  our  ianlt^  exoept 
by  prayer ;  a  little  word  of  prayer  in  due  season,  a  iwl- 
lection  that  Ood  wiU  help  yon  it  you  ask  Hhn.  and  then 
just  asking  Him,  that  is  alL" 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  replied  May,  very  seriously,  with  teais 
in  her  eyes. 

And  then  ahe  got  up  and  put  her  arma  round  her  mun- 
ma*8  nedk  and  kbsed  her. 


OHAPTfiR  Vni. 

PiEBS  Smrr  to  Covektbt. 

**Hkeb  are  rip©  strawberrierf- 
WIU  you  not  bare  any,  any  1 
Blpe  as  th8e»,  red  as  those. 
Yon  will  not  find  m: 
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So  aang  Pien  Pietson  ooe  bright  Snmmer's  mcnming 
under  Kay's  irindow,  in  hia  sveet,  dear,  haj'a  Toioe.  May 
nm  ont-of-doota  eagerly  to  her  oonsin.  He  held  a  great 
oabbage-kwf  in  hia  hand.  All  the  strawberries  were  over 
at  f^kufleld  Oottage,  bnt  there  was  a  later  sort  at  the  Par- 
aonage,  and  the  day  before  Piers  had  promised  to  ask  Mr& 
Howard  to  let  him  pick  some  for  May's  mamma. 

So  Usy  ran  eagerly  to  him,  atzetohing  oat  both  her 
hands.    *'  OiTe  them  to  me,"  she  cried. 

Se  bald  the  leaf  high  above  her  head. 

"  Ask  for  them  prettily,"  said  he,  master  of  the  poedtioD. 

"Please,"  begged  May,  with  hands  still  oatstretohed, 
head  tlirown  back,  and  faoe  npHf ted. 

And  the  next  moment  he  turned  over  the  oabbage-leaf, 
and  a  ahowerof  larg^  soft,  blaok  slogs  felt  over  May's  face, 
nook  and  huids. 

**Thcry  came  oat  of  the  strawberry-bed;  I  gathered 


him  00,  I  win  never  menUon  mamma  to  him  again  as  long 
asllim" 

*'  What  a  threat,"  aaid  mamma,  langhing.  *<  I  am  sore 
he  will  take  it  to  heart  dreadfoUy." 

"At  the  same  time,"  said  Mr.  Oonningham,  "it  was  a 
very  ahabby  trick  to  throw  the  sings  over  a  little  girl,  and 
not  at  all  gentlemanly,  and  I  shall  tell  Master  Piers  so 
when  I  see  him.  I  feel  rery  well  disposed  to  give  hia 
jacket  a  good  dasting." 

At  that  moment  Jane  broagbt  in  a  basket  fall  of  beanti- 
fal  strawberries ;  "Master  Piers  had  left  them,"  she  said, 
"with  his  compIimentB,  and  he  had  gathered  them  himself 
for  Mrs.  Onnningham,  and  hoped  she'd  like  them." 

May's  faoe  relented  from  the  aggrieved  and  rather  stem 
expreedon  it  had  worn. 

"Well,  be  haan't  done  the  worst  part,"  she  said  ;  "he 
baan't  saorifloed  mamma  to  the  sings." 


**  MAT  AMD  XLIAHOB  HAD  A  OOKSITLTATIOIt. 


them  myself,  and  got  up  very  early  to  do  it,  haw,  haw, 
Vaw  1"  cried  the  b<^,  and  taking  to  his  heels,  ran  away  as 
but  as  they  oonld  carry  him.  • 

May  was  jnsUy  indignant,  and  very  maoh  anaoyeJ. 
She  freed  herself  from  the  tinpleasant  oreatnres,  and  ran 
upstairs  faster  than  she  bad  ran  down  to  chtmge  her  con- 
taminated oollar  and  wash  her  poor  little  hands  and  faoe. 

At  breakfaat-time  she  complained  to  her  parents  of  the 
ineiffesBible  Piers. 

"He  is  really  tu bearable,"  she  said.  "  Papa,  how  long 
doet  it  take  to  free  a  sobool  from  fever  ?" 

"He  is  to  stay  at  the  Parsonage  till  the  end  of  the 
qoarter,  I  am  afraid,"  said  her  papa,  "fever  or  no  fever." 

"It  is  too  bad  I"  replied  May  ;  "and  he  is  very  dishonest, 
too— he  promised  strawberries  and  bronght  slugs  I" 

"  Tes,  that  is  the  very  dimax  of  dishonesty,"  remarked 
Ur.  Cnnningham,  gravely. 

"And  the7  were  for  manuna  1"  parsaed  May.    "I  told 


There  was  a  charming  glade  in  a  wood  about  three  miles 
off,  in  which  it  was  reported  lilies  of  the  valley  grew  and 
flowered  and  flonrisbed,  and  filled  the  air  with  perfnme 
where  no  one  taatad  its  sweetness  except  the  bees  and  the 
squirrels. 

Neither  May  nor  Eleanor  had  ever  seen  these  most  de< 
licious  flowers  growing  wild,  and  both  of  them  were  most 
anxious  to  do  so,  aod  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  three 
children  were  to  drive  there  in  the  pony-carriage  that  after- 
noon. It  was  Eleanor's  birthday,  and  she  could  drive 
very  well,  for  she  Lad  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  Fuck 
the  pony  for  years ;  so  the  only  thing  to  be  dona  was  to 
tell  Piers  that  he  was  not  to  interfere  or  attempt  to  drive 
instead  of  Eleanor. 

This  Mr.  Howard  made  him  promise,  and  he  knew  Piers 
would  not  break  his  word. 

May  and  Eleanor  had  a  consultation  before  they  started, 
and  they  resolved  that  for  once  they  would  turn  Piera'r 
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oini  ureapou  against  him^tbej  would  pnniab  him  for  tho 
•log  aotion,  and  all  hia  ofHwr  misdemeanors,  hy  sending 
him  to  GoTentry.  Daring  thevhole  of  the  drive  toPenge 
Wood  he  might  say  vhat  he  lUced  and  do  what  he  liked, 
bnt  thej  would  neither  of  them  speak  one  word  to  him. 

"It  will  be  very  diffioalt  and  verj  Bmosing,"  Eleanor 
said,  and  Hay  quite  agreed  with  her. 

It  was  a  basket  phaeton,  low  and  small,  but  it  held  four. 
The  two  seats  faoed  each  other.  The  driver  sat  on  one 
•eal^  and  there  waa  a  stand  for  the  rains  on  the  back  of 
tiia  olfaer  seat  over  which  they  passed  Into  the  drivar'a 
handib  So  <m  the  ooeasion  in  qoestitm,  Eleanor  and  May 
seated  thMDoaelTes  opposite  the  pony,  and  Piers  jumped  in 
end  sat  opposite  to  them. 

"  I  hope  we  sha'n't  come  to  grief,"  said  he,  immediataly, 
"  bnt  Pock's  hind-legs  are  growing  more  and  more  like  a 
crab's,  and  I'm  afraid  he  is  only  going  backwards.  If  yon 
vant  to  go  to  Penge  Wood.  EUen,  you'd  better  turn  him 
round,  and  he'll  trot  baok-h^okwards  all  the  way." 

Eleanor  longed  to  reply  with  the  oalm  irony  she  often 
showed  toward  Piers,  but  instead  of  doing  so  she  sud  to 
May  in  ft  marked  manner :  *'  What  a  beaatiral  day  I  then 
is  not  a  doad  in  the  sky." 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  May,  in  amsnner  as  msrfced  as 
her  own,  and  making  only  that  silly  remark  because  she 
was  so  full  of  the  idea  of  not  speaking  to  Piers  that  she 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say  to  Eleanor. 

"Isay,  May,  yonr  hat's  cooked  all  awry,"  said  the  nn- 
consoiooa  Piers.  **AU  awry,  all  awry,  see-aaw,  Margery 
Daw." 

May  stopped  her  fiagen,  as  they  were  going  np  in- 
stinotiTety  to  her  hat  IS  Piers  was  to  ba  sent  to  Corentry, 
they  must  not  bear  what  he  said,  any  more  than  they  must 
answer  it 

"There  are  some  clonda,**she  said  to  Eleanor;  *Mook  at 
those  up  there,  floe  fleecy  things.  Now,  I  never  can  tell 
liow  to  make  them,  whether  with  very  little  color,  dry,  on 
the  brush,  as  yon  do  Scottish  firs,  or  np  and  down  with  a 
wet  pointed  brush.  They  are  jnst  like  clouds  in  a  pio- 
turo.". 

"It  is  rather  an  affront  to  natnre,*' said  Eleanor,  **is 
it  not  ?  that  we  often  say,  if  we  see  something  very  pretty, 
it  is  like  a  picture, " 

With  a  great  effort  she  eontlnned  to  tnm  to  Eleanor, 
who  said,  calmly,  "Olonds  are  very  diffioalt  to  paint,  bnt 
water  pnazles  me  still  more.  I  never  can  paint  the  r^eo- 
tionsin  water." 

"I  found  them  very  difficult,  too,"  cried  May,  eagerly, 
"till  one  day  I  forgot  the  copy,  and  remembered  them  as 
I  had  really  seen  them — the  water  with  anything  reflected, 
you  know — and  then,  when  Miss  Hntohins  saw  it  she  said 
it  was  the  best  thii^  I  had  ever  done.** 

"  I  remember,"  replied  Eleanor ;  "she  said  it  was  very 
devw."  • 

"Yes,"  said  May,  blnshing ;  "  bnt  it  was  not  clever,  for 
it  was  only  because  I  waa  remembering  tho  real  thing. 
Ton  can't  think,  Eleanor,  how  odd  and  how  foolish  it 
sonnded  to  me  when  she  called  it  clever.  I  had  forgotten 
everything  in  remembering  the  water,  and  then,  while  I 
was  thinking  only  of  it,  I  hewd  her  say,  *  Very  clever  1"* 

"Isay,"  cried  Piers,  "if  you  are  going  to  talk  about 
pictures  all  day,  it'll  be  uncommon  dall  work  for  me." 

*«  But  Miss  Hntohins  must  have  knows,"  said  Elean<nr, 
keefdng  her  eyes  stesdily  fixed  on  Iby. 

*'  Fm  not  sue,"  nidied  not  moving  a  muscle  of 
her  fitoe.   *'  I  sometimes  donVt  whether  HiDss  Hntdiina  has 

genius,** 

She  spoke  the  word  gmiui  in  a  lowered  voioe^  and  with 
a  dlghtiy  impressed  loo^  in  her  fbosi. 


"Oenins?"  said  Eleanor,  interested,  and  forgetting 
Piers ;  **I  don't  quite  nndexstand  what  yoa  msaiL  She 
knows  all  abont  painting,  doem't  she  V* 

'•  She  has  talent,"  said  May.  "  Papa  said  she  was  a  very 
good  teacher,  and  she  is,  as  she  wonld  say  herself,  dever ; 
but  oh,  Eleanor,  there  is  something  more  than  that  that 
great  artists  have,  whether  they  are  poets,  or  sculptors,  or 
painters,  or  musicians— pape  says  all  these  are  oritM— 
and  they  have  something  b^ond  tslwfc  and  devemesa^  and 
HaHiMgeniue." 

"Hnllo^  May  V"  cried  Piers,  recalling  both  girla  Iron 
the  world  they  were  altering  to  the  world  in  the  ponj- 
carriage,  in  which  they  had  sent  him  to  Oovoktrj. 

An  artificial  expression  took  the  plaoe  of  the  real  infer 
est  in  botti  their  faces  as  he  spokew 

"And  who  do  yon  think,"Baid  Eleanor,  "  wee  thegreat- 
est  genius  that  ever  lived  ?" 

"  I  can't  say.  I  suppose  there  has  not  been  one  greater 
than  all  others';  there  have  been  many  who  have  had  more 
genius  than  we  can  measure  or  define." 

"Yon  often  talk  like  a  woman,  and  often  like  a  baby. 
May,"  said  Eleanor,  Isng^g.  **I  eonld  no  more  hare 
said  that  about  meaanring  or  defining  genina  than  I  eodd 
have  flown,  and  yet  I  know  what  yon  mean." 

It  waa  gradually  dawning  on  Piers  that  his  oonversatioB, 
not  to  say  himself,  was  being  ignored  in  rather  an  unpleas* 
ant  and  decidedly  novel  manner.  Was  there  a  meaning  ia 
it  ?  Were  they  doing  it  on  pnrpose  t  He  must  find  that 
ont.  and  if  they  U0f«,  woe  betide  them  I 

"  I'll  tell  yon  something.  May,'*  he  began,  in  a  ooncQi- 
atory  manner ;  bnt  May  went  on  speaking  to  Eleanor. 

I  suppose  when  'I  talk  like  a  woman,**  she  said, 
smiling— for  there  was  nothing  to  hurt  her  in  Elean<n*t 
laughter— "it  ia  what  I  have  gathered  from  papa  and 
mamma ;  and  when  I  talk  like  a  baby  it  is  just  n^seU." 

"I  say,  Eleanor,**  oried  Pier^  "speak  to  ma.  Ansesr 
me,  Eleanor." 

"My  papa  and  mamma  are  always  so  bnsy  that  they 
don't  talk  to  me  and  before  me  as  yours  do  to  you,"  saiil 
Eleanor. 

"  My  papa  and  my  mamma  ask  my  oinnion  about  every 
thing,"  said  Piers.  "  Why.  the  pater  wonldn*t  take  a  step 
in  life  without  my  sanction." 

May  restrained  herself  with  difficliliy,  still  looking  with 
langhtet  at  and  addressiAg  Eleanor.  "  Bbmma'a  delleata 
health  brought  ns  so  very  much  ti^ther,"  she  ssid. 

"Yes,"  said  Eleanor ;  "and  my  mamma  ia  stronir,  sod 
goes  to  the  schools  and  the  poor  people  while  I  learn  mj 
lessons ;  and  then  after  dinner  I  say  my  lessons  to  her, 
and  in  the  enning  I  am  praoUoing  or  drawing  tor  the 
class,  while  she  is  always  busy  ovot  something  or  other. 
She  is  receiving  visits,  or  cntting  ont  things  for  the  poor, 
or  looking  over  the  linen  with  the  housemaid,  and  she 
makes  jam  and  lots  of  things ;  and  thai,  papa  lik«  to 
dine  lai^  while  I  dine  early— it  ia  e  difGnent  tort  ot  Ufe 
from  yonra^  Hay.*' 

"  Eleanor,  look  here,**  oried  Pienk 

"  Bat  each  life  is  very  nice  in  its  way,"  pursued  Eleanor, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  May's  face,  but  speaking  m<ne  becansa 
she  wanted  to  ignore  Piers  than  beoaose  she  had  anytbiag 
to  say. 

"Oh!  that's  the  way  of  it,  is  it,  my  masters T sail 
Pien  quietly.  **  With  all  my  heart.  Please  yonrsdvaa" 
And  he  leant  back  in  the  eurlage  and  sang  woiOf  to  hhn- 
sdf  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  while  the  two  ghls  tslked  on. 

They  readied  the  wood  at  last,  and  drove  along  Os 
green  grassy  road  that  led  through  it  in  the  direotioD  io 
which  they  had  been  told  the  liliee  of  the  valley  wonld  be 
found. 
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**Hen  is  the  ctOk,"  oried  Eleoiior.  **Tlu8  is  the  oele- 
hntad  oak,  the  biggwt  in  Oie  Aonntiy ;  and  papa  said 
afaonld  get  ont  at  it,  and  then  go  down  a  soaroely  visible 
Httle  pathway.    I  do  think  that  mnst  be  it  among  those 
hazels."    And  she  pointed  with  her  whip. 

**And  I  do  think  I  smell  the  sweet  lilies,"  oried  May, 
miffing  np  the  fr«ah  balmy  air  with  delight 

They  aprang  eagniy  from  the  little  carriage  and  turned 
toward  that  aide  ot  the  wood,  pnahing  away  the  hazel- 
Inanobes  to  ae»  if  indeed  Oiere  were  a  souealy-TiBible 
patiiway  throogh  them. 

**I  like  that  idea  of  a  soaroely-Tidble  pathway,"  Hay 
said.  "I  think  all  pathways  should  be  soaioely  visibla 
Tea,  Eleanor,  yee,  indeed,  here  it  i&  Tie  np  Puck,  qniok  I 
I  can  soaroely  wait  till  yon  do," 

They  tnmed  to  tie  Pook  np,  a  slight  rattling  sound 
being  andible,  and  then  they  saw  the  back  of  the  pony- 
oarriage  disappearing  from  Tiew,  and  Pnck,  at  a  paoe  very 
neariy  approaohiog  a  galop,  being  driven  back  to  Fairfield 
by  Mnstar  Pier&   


CHAFTEB  IX. 
Air  0X<D  WOMAK. 

Tmst  stood  staring  blankly  in  each  other*8  tues,  and 
after  a  minote  they  began  to  langh. 

What  were  they  to  do  ?  What  oonid  they  do  i  Wonld 
mamma  be  frightened  ?  Would  papa  be  angry.  What 
would  be  said  to  Piers? 

These  qnestiona,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  obaraoter, 
sprang  to  their  Hpa,  and  were  eagerly  uttered.  At  last, 
when  they  began  to  reoover  from  the  first  surprise,  and  to 
beerane  aeoostomed  to  the  situation,  Eleanor  said : 

"In  my  opinion  we  nesd  not  alarm  ontaelTBs  at  all. 
Fiera  knows  liow  stem  papa  oan  be  when  lie  la  xeally  dis- 
pleased. He  will  never  dare  take  the  carriage  home  and 
laave  na  behind.  He  will  jost  give  us  a  fright  and  then 
oome  baok,  or  wait  for  us  on  the  road.  The  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  take  it  ooolly,  and  then  he  will  not  think  he  has 
SQooeeded  at  all." 

"  He  is  a  Teiy  tiresome  boy,"  sighed  Iby,  **  but  per- 
haps we  worn  not  quite  kind  to  send  him  to  Oorentry.*' 
**  He  dflsoTTSs  anything,"  replied  Eleanor. 
"Papa  said  he  was  very  nngentlemanly  about  dogs, 
and  " — ^lowering  her  voioe  a  little^  awestniok  at  the  reool 
lection — *'  that  he  ahonld  like  to  give  his  jacket  a  good 
dusting.  I  suppose  you  know  what  that  means,  Eleanor  t 
Eleanor  laughed.    "I  suppose  I  do,"  she  said  ;  "and 
I've  very  little  doubt  that  Master  Piers  knows  toa 
should  think  he  has  often  had  his  jacket  dusted  fdr  him 
that  way.    I  am  sure  he  has  deserved  it" 

*'  Wdl,"  continned  Eleanor,  "  I  don*t  think  he  is  going 
to  earn  a  dosHng  now,  so  we  may  witti  easy  minds  explore 
the  wood  for  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  if  we  don't  find 
him  here  on  oar  return,  X  am  sore  he  will  be  waiting  for 
HI  on  the  road" 

Very  willingly  Hay  agreed  with  this  view  of  the  oase, 
and  plunging  into  the  wood  amid  the  fliokering  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  deolining  sun,  they  turned  their  glad  steps 
in  search  of  llliea  of  the  valley. 

It  was  a  delightfol  thing  to  do.  They  did  not  quite 
know  where  they  were  going  ;  it  was  possible  they  might 
lose  thenuelveBL  Their  feet  trod  on  the  soft  thick  grass, 
birds  sang  aronnd  them,  the  bine  sky  seemed  dancing  for 
joy  as  they  caught  glimpses  of  it  through  the  Ughtiy- 
moving  traoery  of  green  leaves,  the  snnlight  and  the 
shadows  made  a  beautiful  new  world,  which  did  not  exist 
outside  the  wood,  and— the  meaning  of  it  aU  was  Chat  they 
were  looking  for  liliea  of  the  valley  I 


What  oonld  any  two  girls  in  tbs  world  wish  for  mors  f 
Suddenly  Hay  gave  a  loud  delighted  ory.  She  had  found 
the  place — an  open  spaoe  that  had  made  itself  in  the  heart 
of  the  wood,  as  if  on  porpoee  for  the  lilies. 

And  there  they  grew  and  spread  and  blossomed,  and  filled 
the  air  with  their  rich  fragrance,  no  eye  seeing  them,  no 
human  creature  taking  in  the  pleasures  of  sight  and  smell, 
all  for  the  pure  joy  of  self-existence,  or  for  tb^  pleasure  of 
the  birds  and  insects, 

"  It  seems  abnost  wnmg  to  pick  them,"  ssid  Sfoy,  in 
her  low,  impnmin  ToiM ;  **  they  are  not  hwe  for  ns," 

Nware  the  lonc^  unknown  islands  in  the  ocean  there 
for  the  travelers  who  find  them,"  eried  Eleanor;  '<and 
yet  they  make  them  their  own,  and  so  do  we  these  lilies.*' 
And  she  gathered  them  as  she  spoke. 

Mamma  likes  them,"  said  l^y  ;  and  as  if  that  justified 
the  deed,  she  picked  the  sweet  white  blossoms  also. 

They  filled  their  hands  with  the  zieh  trsasnrei^  and  then 
sat  down  among  them  to  rest 

May  took  all  the  beauties  of  the  moment  into  her  heart 
and  sighed  softly  as  she  did  so. 

"It  is  so  sweet,  Eleanor,"  she  said  at  htat,  "after  living 
in  a  town.  Nothing  ia  oomplete  in  a  town ;  there  Is  always 
something  wanting." 

After  a  time  they  said  they  must  go  home,  and  as  they 
tssned  from  the  depths  of  the  forest  they  began  to  talk 
again  about  Piers  and  the  trick  he  had  played  them. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  find  him  waiting  jost  where  we  got 
out  and  pretending  he  has  not  beoi  away  at  all,"  laughed 
Eleanor: 
No^  he  was  not  there. 

**  Then  we  mnst  walk  home,  and  we  shall  oexUanij  find 
him  on  the  road.** 

We  are  not  allowed  to  walk  along  t^e  roads  by  our- 
selves, and  so  far  from  home,  too,"  trnggefsted  May. 

Are  we  allowed  to  spend  the  night  in  the  woods,  my 
dear  ?"  inquired  her  friend.  "Shall  we  be  two  new  grown- 
up babies,  and  lie  down  io  sleep,  and  get  the  dear  little 
robins  to  oover  us  with  leaves  7" 

No;  of  course  we  must  use  our  oommon-sens^  and 
oonsider  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter,  as  papa  aaya,"  re- 
plied Hay,  gravely.  "We  are  not  disobe^ent  beoanse 
we  dsBobeiy,  thongh  we  shrink  from  it«t  first  beoanse  it  is 

"  Is  that  logic  ?**  asked  Eleanor,  g^ly.  *'I  dare  say  it 
is,  because  it  sounds  like  a  lesson." 

And  so  they  set  out  together,  and  retraced  their  steps 
along  the  road  that  the  pony  had  brought  them  over  so 
gayly  an  hoar  before. 

But  all  along  the  road  they  found  no  trace  of  Piers,  or 
Paok,  or  the  carriage. 

"Well,  he  wfff  be  in  tronUel  Papa  wiff  be  angry," 
said  Eleanor. 

**  We  sha*n*t  be  so  late,  I  hop^  as  to  frighten  mamma," 
May  said.   **  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  wailed  in  the 

wood." 

Presently  they  saw  the  tall  black  figure  of  the  rector 
striding  toward  them,  and  then,  what  be  joined  them, 
they  found  what  bad  happened. 

Piers  had  meant  to  hide  on  the  road  and  give  them  a 
fright,  and  then  ti4.appear,  and  direct  them  quietly  home, 
BO  that  none  of  "  the  elderly  people,"  as  he  always  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Howard  and  Mr.  and  tSn.  Onnningham, 
ahonld  be  "  one  bit  the  wiser  bat  he  thon^t  he  would 
take  "a  torn  out  of  the  pony  "  first,  and  not  loss  the  op- 
portunity  for  a  gallop,  snoh  as  he  hsd  nevar  n.ohsnee  of 
when  any  tme  else  waa  in  the  oarriage, 

Alas  I  he  reckoned  without— not  bis  host— but  his  steed, 
and  ho  made  Pook  gallop,  and  laid  the  whip  about  If' 
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little  fat  aidefl^  till  the  BBtoiuBbed  animal  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  haudi^  or  feet,  aotl  ran  away.  Then  Flets 
tried  THinlj  to  hold  him  in,  and  Bbonted  at  him  Inatily, 
and  at  every  shont  Pack  only  galloped  the  faster ;  till  all 
of  a  sudden  he  stopped  abmptly  at  the  gate  of  the  Parson- 
age^ flinging  Master  Piers  out  by  the  shock,  into  a  great 
heap  of  soft  mad  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and 
trembling  all  over  himself  with  excitement  and  tatigae. 

Mr.  Howard  saw  the  occurrence  from  his  stndy  window, 
and  ran  ont  in  great  fear  as  to  what  had  become  of  the 
two  little  girls. 

S»  pioked  Piers  oat  of  the  mud,  a  deplorable  object,  but 


nsnally  are  in  sending  that  yonag  gentleman  to  Oovenby 
when  they  were  so  completely  in  his  power,  and  that  bs 
would  hare  no  more  exonrsiona  of  children  alone  togetbsr 
who  bad  not  sense  enough  to  take  oare  of  thenuBlTes. 

Mr.  Howard  was  hasty  in  temper  and  abmpt  in  manner, 
but  he  was  so  kind'hearted  and  good-natnred  that  eren 
^y  WHS  not  afraid  of  him. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  thing  for  May  to  tell  her  his- 
tory to  her  parents  that  erening,  after  arranging  the  Uliss 
of  the  valley  in  a  little  vase  on  her  mother's  tMa. 

.  "It  was  really  an  adventore,  mamma»"  she  said  ;  "the 
first  nal  adventore  I  ever  had." 


'  IX  WmrSCTED  ADVSNTCBI, 


nnhurt,  and  when  he  had  heard  his  story  he  was  as  angry 
as  Eleanor  anticipated,  and  giving  the  oflGander  a  sharp 
box  on  each  of  his  ears,  ordered  him  into  the  bouse,  and 
anpperleas  to  bed. 

Then  he  turned  to  pet  and  soothe  pMr  Pnck,  whom  he 
tried  to  drive  back  to  meet  the  girls,  but  after  the  first 
three  yards  he  found  that  poor  Puck  was — lame  I 

Here  was  a  oatastrophe  I  All  he  oonid  do  was  to  gfve 
Pnck  over  to  the  groom,  to  run  in  and  explain  the  cause 
of  the  dday  to  his  wife,  and  then  to  stride  ofiF  on  foot  to 
meet  EHeanor  and  May,  sincerely  wishing  that  he  had 
dealt  the  boxes  on  Master  Piers's  ears  a  little  harder. 

He  told  the  girls  that  they  had  been  as  silly  as  girls 


The  next  day  Puck  was  hime  and  Eleanor  had  caught 
oold,  and  it  was  the  morning  for  the  mnsio  and  dratTio? 
classes  in  S  . 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  May  must  go,  but  how  ?  Sht 
could  not  walk  both  ways  ;  and  who  was  to  go  with  her? 
She  almost  trembled  with  anxiety  while  the  matter 
donbtfol,  so  delightful  did  she  find  these  classes,  so  afraid 
was  she  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  attAnd  them.  Bat 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Farmer  Wilson  *«* 
going  into  market,  and  his  wife  witti  bim,  and 
agreed  to  take  May  with  tbem  in  their  "  trap,"  u>d  then 
Jane  ooold  walk  in  and  bring  her  home,  as  Mr.  Canaisff' 
ham  was  too  busy  to  do  so  himselt 
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The  driva  in  the  "  trap  "  ^th  a  farmer  and  his  wife  vets 
a  nev  axpatienee  to  Ifay.  She  felt  a  little  aby  of  the 
good  people  at  flist,  but  Boon  fonnd  talking  to  them  easier, 
and  enjoyed  herself  thorongfaly.  The  olaeses  were  at- 
tonded,  and  a  morning  fall  of  pleasure  and  instmotion 
pansedt  after  which  May  ma  to  walk  to  a  atationer*s  shop, 
whare  Jane  would  meet  her.  Tbu  shop  was  at  the  end  of 
the  town  nearest  Fairfield,  and  the  distanoe  from  it  to  the 
drmwing^mistreas's  house  was  only  half  a  mile,  along  a 
quiet  road  dotted  with  villas. 

May  walked  along  this  road,  following  in  the  steps  of  a 
little  old  woman  neatly  dreesed  in  black. 

She  leant  on  a  heavy  stick  with  one  arm,  whild  on  the 
other  ahe  carried  a  large  basketfal  of  pap<>r  paroels  of 
Tariotia  shapes  and  sizes.  She  looked  like  »  respectable 
sort  of  an  old  peraoo,  and  had  apparently  been  laying  in 
pnrohaaes  for  the  week,  on  market-day. 

May  thought  she  should  like  to  oflbr  to  carry  her  basket 
for  her,  but  was  not  sure  whether  her  mamma  would  with 


halfK>pened  she  oarefully  folded  again,  and  ahe  wiped  any 
dirt  o£F  them  all  with  her  handkerchief  before  she  replaced 
them  in  the  basket 

Then  ahe  brought  the  basket  back  to  the  old  woman, 
who  stood  'leaning  on  her  atiok,  attentively  r^;arding  her 
while  she  buaied  heraelf  in  her  behall 

**I  think  I  have  got  everything,"  said  May.  "Ton 
had  better,  please,  let  me  carry  the  basket,  and  take  my 
arm  as  far  aa  I  am  going.  Ton  are  frightened  and  shaken, 
I  dare  say. " 

"  Who  was  that  boy  ?"Baid  the  old  woman,  and  that  was 
all  she  said.  8he  did  not  even  say  "Thank  yon,"  bat 
only,  "Who  was  that  boy  ?" 

Then  May  looked  at  her  onrionsly.  She  was  a  very 
thin,  short  old  woman.  She  wore  a  black  alpaca  dress 
scantily  made,  a  black  shawl,  and  one  of  those  black  silk 
bonnets  which  we  have  all  of  ns  seen  old  women  of  the 
respectable  lower  classes  wear  in  church  on  Snndays.  Sho' 
was  pale,  and  her  nose  was  rather  aqoUine,  which  gave 


her  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  a  strange  old  woman  in 
that  way. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  boy  mahed  past  May,  and  with  a  stick 
ha  flonriahed  in  his  hand  struck  the  big  basket  from 
beneath,  sending  it  up  into  the  air,  aod  scattering  its 
oontents  far  and  wide.  The  old  woman  dropped  her  staff 
in  amazement,  and  tottering,  would  have  ftdlen  if  May 
had  not  caught  hold  of  her  and  helped  her  to  keep  her 
feet,  while  the  boy  rushed  on,  uttering  a  lond  "  Haw, 
haw,  ha'w  I" 

May  had  at  onoe  recognized  him  aa  Piers  the  irrepressi- 
bla 

The  old  woman  staggered,  tottered,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
would  have  fallen  but  for  May's  supporting  arm. 

When  she  had  assisted  her  to  stand  firmly,  May  said 
very  gently  : 

"  Please,  if  yon  will  keep  quite  qniet,  I  will  pick  up  all 
year  things  for  you." 

First  she  picked  up  the  stick  and  gave  it  to  her,  and 
then  the  basket,  and  then  ahe  ran  about  and  gathered  up, 
one  after  another,  the  different  paroels ;  any  that  were 


her  face  a  good  deal  of  character.  Her  snow-white  hair 
was  parted  neatly  under  her  white  oap»  bat  her  eyebrows 
and  eyea  were  very  dark,  and  the  latter  so  bright  and 
piercing  that  May  qnite  wondered  when  she  looked  into 
theoL  They  were  now  just  as  angry  as  the  brigheet, 
darkest  and  most  piercing  eyes  oould  possibly  be,  and  to 
May's  mind  she  altogether  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  charac- 
ter in  one  of  the  old  tales  she  had  been  so  fond  of  long 
ago. 

"  I  need  not  tell  yon  his  name,"  she  said,  gently. 

"  Yon  know  him  ?"  cried  the  old  woman,  sharply. 

May  nodded  her  head. 

"  But  it  is  not  nice  to  tell  tales,"  she  said. 

"  You  think  more  of  the  injorer  than  the  injored,"  said 
the  old  woman. 

"Do  I,  my  good  woman  ?"  replied  May,  and  pointed 
smiling  at  the  basket  she  still  held  on  her  arm  full  o(  the- 
parcels  she  had  picked  up.  "I  hope  not;  bat  I  would 
not  tell  tales  unless  a  person  were  cheating  or  stealing, 
and  then  mamma  says  I  am  bonnd  to  do  U,  or  Z  am  nearly 
as  bad  my  self." 
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"  Oh  1  that's  it,  ia  it  ?"  said  the  old  woman.  And  then, 
as  she  looked  at  May  the  packers  about  her  eyea  and 

month  relaxed,  and  the  anger  died  oat  of  her  eyea.  "  Toa 
ure  a  rery  nice  yoang  lady.    Thank  yon  kiodly^  rnins." 

"You're  very  'weloome,"  said  May.  '*  And  now,  please, 
take  my  arm,  aod  I  will  help  yon  along  as  far  as  I  ean. 
It  i«  only  to  the  end  of  this  road,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
p*pa  would  not  like  me  to  go  further,  or  I  would  see  yon 
homeu" 

"That  will  be  tar  enough,*' replied  tide  tAA  woman, 
smiling  ;  and  accepting  her  arm,  she  walked  by  her  side, 
though  ahe  waa  so  light  and  vixy  that  Bfay  soaxody  felt 
her  weight  at  hIL 

"And  yon  live  at  the  end  of  the  road,  do  yon?"  asked 
the  old  wornan. 

"  Ob,  no,"  said  May,  "not  in  a  town.  2  don't  live  in  a 
town ;  I  am  going  to  Fairfield,  a  beantifnl  little  village 
mora  than  two  miles  away,  and  Jane— that's  onr  servant — 
ia  ooming  to  fetch  me,  and  to  meet  me  at  Linton's  shop  at 
the  end  of  the  road ;  but  she  will  not  be  there  fox  quite 
half  an  hour  yet,  beoause  aha  has  so  mnoh  to  do  at  home 
first" 

"Fairfield  I"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "why,  I  am  going  to 
Fairfljid,  too !" 

"  Bat  Tou  can  never  walk  bo  far  I"  cried  May,  anrprised. 

"No,  I  co'ildD't."Baid  the  old  woman  ;  "bntlam  going 
to  drive,  and  I  will  take  you  with  me :  that  will  be  better 
than  wflitins;  for  Jane." 

Just  then  they  were  overtaken  by  arery  handsome  close 
carriage.  It  was  painted  a  dark  green,  and  had  a  large 
coat-of-arms  emblazoned  on  its  doors.  It  was  drawn  by 
two  bree  Rpiritod  iroD-gray  horses,  ooireTed  with  silver 
harness,  and  on  tbe  driving^eat  were  a  grand  fat  coaoh- 
man  and  a  tall  footman,  with  powdered  looks,  in  splendid 
liveries  of  drab  nnd  scarlet 

May  looked  admiringly  at  the  sight  thinking  she  had 
never  seen  qnite  such  »  splendid  earnafie  before,  when,  to 
her  astonishment  it  stopped  hj  their  side,  and  the  grand 
fbotman,  springing  from  the  bo^  opened  the  door  and  let 
down  the  atepa 

"Get  in,"  said  the  old  woman  to  May,  "and  I  win  take 
you  to  Fairfield." 

In  utter  bewilderment  she  obe^ecl,  and  the  old  woman 
followed  hn  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"  She  mnst  be  somebody's  honsekeeper,"  thoughtUay  ; 
"  but  where  can  she  live  near  Fairfield  ?" 


CHAPTER  Z. 
"  Thb  Habquis  or  Oabuib." 

As  TH8  coachman  flonrished  his  whip  In  the  air  and 
drove  briskly  off.  May  suddenly  bnrst  out  laughing. 

"Well,  that  t'jt  am^rry  child-IauKh,"  said  the  old  woman, 
looking  at  her  kindly  out  of  her  piercing  dark  eyes. 
''What  are  you  langhing  at  my  pretty  little  lady  ?  I  only 
wish  that  /  conld  langh  like  thab" 

**I  beg  yonr  pardon,  I'm  snre,"  cried  May,  blushing  a 
good  deal ;  "  I'm  sure  it  ia  very  mde  of  me  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  it  was  so — like-Ht — story-book." 

She  spoke  hesitatingly,  glsmoing  at  the  old  woman 
between  her  words,  to  see  if  she  were  vexing  her  or  making 
her  angry ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  what  bad  struck  May 
was  that  this  old  woman,  with  all  her  grandeur  of  servants, 
horses  and  carriage,  was  just  like  the  oat  in  an  old  story 
she  had  read  long  before ;  and  she  was  afraid  that  if  Bke 
had  ever  read  the  tale  she  vonld  herself  see  that  this  must 
have  been  b^  thought  ^nd  perceive  her  own  resemblanoe 
to  the  oat ;  and  this  would  not  be  a  idensaht  diaoomy  for 
the  old  woman  to  maka 


But  her  eompanion  probah^  neTsr  had  read  a  stay- 
book  ;  May  was  not  sure  whetiier  even  nppn  semnte  like 
this  boasekeeper  did  read  them,  and  so  she  seamed  amused 

instead  of  being  annoyed. 

"Oh  I  it  is  like  a  story-book,  ia  it  ?"  said  she.  "Tou 
are  not  accostomed  to  driving  in  a  carriage  like  this,  then  ?" 

"11"  cried  May,  opening  her  blue  eyea  very  widely* 
"  No,  indeed,  how  should  1 1  I  navnr  drove  in  any  oat^ 
zisge  at  dl,  except  Eleuor's  dear  little  pony-ehaiseb'* 

*'  Tour  papa  does  not  keep  one  V* 

May  langhed  outright  at  that 

"  Indeed,  he  does  not,"  she  said,  gayly  ;  and  then  added, 
with  frank  simplicity,  "Papa  is  very  poor;  we  can  <Hily 
jnst  live  at  all  We  live  ia  a  cottage,  and  it  is  the  sweetest 
place  1  We  did  live  in  a  little  house  in  a  atreet  but  this  is 
a  real  cottage ;  and  we  keep  one  servant,  who  does  every- 
thing, and  I  help  her;  and  mamma  nsed  to  help  a  great 
deal  too,  only  she  is  very,  very  delicate.  We  have  oome 
out  of  town  into  the  oountry  for  Iier  health,  and  when  she 
gets  strong  it  will  be  just  perfect  happiness."  • 

"  Perfect  happiness  to  be  so  poor  fhst  yon  osn  aoarse^ 
live  at  all,  and  to  keep  (me  servant  and  help  her  T  cried 
the  old  woman,  very  mnoh  astonished. 

"  Why  not  ?"  replied  May,  astoni-thed  too.  What  has 
that  got  to  do  with  happiness  ?  Mamma  and  papa  and  I 
love  each  other  so,  nnd  in  the  oonntry,  where  everything 
is  sweet,  who  can  help  being  happy  ?  And  ws  have  event- 
thing  to  make  ns  happy  ;  or  shall  have,"  she  added,  oot- 
recting  herself,  "  when  mamma  is  quite  well  again.** 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  ourioualx> 

"Ton  are  a  very  good  Httle  girl,"  sha  said,  as  if  aha 
could  not  help  saying  it 

"Why,  what  do  you  know  about  ma  f  answered  Iby, 
coloring  under  her  gaze.  "  I  am  pretty  well  for  that,  I 
hope,  though  of  course  I  am  not  half  as  good  as  I  want 
to  be." 

"  And  yon  live  at  Fairfield  ?"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Tee,  at  Fairfield  Cottage." 

"I  am  going  to  Fairfield  Paraonagew" 

"An  yon,  indeed  ?"  said  May.  "And  what  eoayon 
be  going  there  for  ?"  she  thought ;  but  she  was  too  pdita 
to  say  this  aloud,  though  she  was  greatly  puzzled  why  Uis 
housekeeper  of  some  very  grand  peopio  should  be  goiag 
to  Fairfield  Parsonage. 

*'  Ton  know  the  reotor  ?"  said  the  old  Tronutt. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  Eleanor  is  my  great  friend." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  him  ?"  cried  she,  sharply, 
and  looking,  May  thoaght  more  like  a  cat  than  evtf.  "I 
suppose  he  isn't  Eleanor,  is  he  ?" 

"No,"  replied  May,  good-humoredly  ;  "Eleanor  it  hit 
little  girl,  and  she  is  my  greatest  bfend.** 

"  And  do  you  know  the  little  boy  he  has  atq^ng  ndt 
him  just  now,  beoause  there  is  a  fever  at  his  seho(d  T* 

"Piers  Fierson  ?"  replied  Hsy ;  "I  should  tUnk  Idid  I 
Why,  he  is  my  cousin," 

"  Tour  oonsin,  ohild  I  nonsense  I"  cried  the  lAH  woman, 
more  sharply  than  she  had  spoken  yet ;  and  May  gaseil 
at  her  in  utter  amazement 

But  it  does  not  take  long  to  drive  two  miles  with  a  pair 
of  grand  prancing  iron-gray  horses,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  carriage  oame  to  a  hall  in  Fairfield  village^ 
the  ooaohman  called  out  to  a  boy  to  ask  where  the  paxma- 
age  wsa  And  the  carriage  stepped  just  where  the  lu* 
that  led  to  Fairfield  Cottage  turned  oft 

So  May  said  to  the  footman  who  had  jumped  down-' 
not  hearing  the  coachman,  and  thinking  he  most  go  sai 
ask  somebody—"  And  idease  let  ma  oat  banb  lor  «•  M> 
justatmy  hom&** 

Than,  as  he  opened  the  dow,  •^.fiid  to  Ibadd  VMM 
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**IamTei7maohoUigeclt070n,iiM'«iL  Good-br***  quite 
mm  politely  u  if  it  vere  to  the  mistroH  of  the  ouriage 
•Iwvas  Bpeaking  imteftd  of  the  miBtresB^a  housekeeper. 
Ajid  before  the  old  woman  had  time  to  say  soything  in 
xcfply,  she  sprang  gayly  doTrn  the  steps  and  ran  homeu 

**  Thisfsanadrentnre  1"  she  thought  as  she  went  through 
tilie  lan&  **  How  amused  papa  and  mamma  will  be  I  and 
Jazw  will  be  glad  to  be  saved  the  long  hot  walk.  And  the 
oaxriaga  did  not  turn  into  a  nntshell,  or  the  serrants  into 
Cngs^  or  the  horses  into  ants,  as  tl^  do  in  the  story. 
She  WMj  be  a  oal^  and  not  a  woman  really,  bat  she  has 
been  a  very  good  oat  to  m&'* 

BIr.  Cunningham  ms  extremely  Bur^nised  to  see  Mbj 
oome  danoiog  np  the  garden  walk. 

*'  Why,  my  child*  Jane  was  just  going  to  start  to  fetoh 
700.    Tou  hare  not  walked  out  by  yourself,  surety  9" 

"      papa,  I  have  not ;  guess  how  I  came  1" 

'*  The  leotOT  happened  to  be  in  S  ^  and  brouc^t 

you." 

**  Wrong !  wrraig  I  wrong  I  Oome  bito  mamma's  room, 
amd  hear  me  ^  my  wmtderfnl  story." 

So  Maj  led  her  father  ihto  the  pretty  litde  drawing- 
room,  where  Mra.  Oanningham  rested  in  tbe  open  win- 
dow, enjoying  all  the  sweet  scents  and  sights  and  sounds 
of  a  Summer  day ;  and  then  she  said  to  them  both  with 
great  gravity,  "If  yon  were  to  guess  for  ever,  yon  two, 
and  then  for  ever  again  joined  on  to  that,  you  would  never 

gneea  how  I  came  out  of  8  to  day.   Still,  you  shall 

each  of  you  have  a  try,  and  guess  once." 

"On  horsebaok,"  said  her  father,  instantly. 
More  wonderful  than  that" 

"In  tbe  baker's  oart,"  saggested  her  mamma, 

"Is  that  all  you  can  do  for  me?"  cried  May.  tossing  her 
bright  little  head  with  pretended  oonoeit  "Listen, 

then,  to  the  truth.    I  drove  from  S  to  the  village  in 

a  grand  great  big  carriage,  the  grandest  I  ever  saw,  with 
things  painted  on  it^  and  a  coachman  and  footman  in 
white  and  scarlet,  and  two  magnificent  splendid  gray 
horses,  which  galloped  like  the  wind  I" 

"Kot,  reaUyl"  and  "Nonsense  T  said  Mr.  and  Hr& 
Cunningham. 

**AhI  yon  say  < Nonsense  1"' cried  May,  "and  that  is 
what  the  old  woman  said  when  I  told  her  Piers  was  my 
oottsin.  I  wondered  why  the  old  woman  said  *  Nonsense  t* 
then ;  but  I  don't  the  least  bit  in  the  world  nuderstand 
why  yon  say  it  now,  papa,  and  yet  what  I  tell  you  is  the 
nmple,  serious,  solemn  tratb.  I  do  believe  that  old  woman 
was  the  Marquis  of  Garabas  and  the  cat  Nothing  else 
could  account  for  it  all,  and  that  would." 

Tlien  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ounningham,  both  at  onoe,  asssiled 
th«r  Uttie  daughter  with  entreaties  that  she  would  tdl 
tiiem  all  about  it  and  who  the  old  woman  wa^  and  what 
it  sU  meant 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  said  she  might  tell  them  all 
about  it  but  as  to  what  it  meant  she  could  not  tell  them 
that  for  die  did  not  know  herself 

Then  she  gave  them  the  whole  history. 

"It  was  so  very  rude  of  Piers,"  she  said.  "I  did  not 
think  he  would  have  done  that  to  an  old  woman,  tbongh  he 
might  be  mischievous  to  a  little  girl  like  me.  But  Fm  sure 
she  was  so  confused  that  aha  did  not  see  him,  and  I  am 
glad  I  did  not  tall  her  his  name,  as  she  was  asking  about 
him  afterward.  She  knows  something  of  him,  and  I'm 
glad  I  did  not  tell  her  that  he  was  so  very  naughty, 
because,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  Piers  is  really  a  bad 
boy,  only  a  mischievous  one ;  but  shs  would  think  him 
bad— she  could  not  help  thinking  so,  it  she  knew  he  had 
flirown  an  hw  tilings  about  and  neariy  kno<Aed  her  down." 

Mr.  and  Mml  Ominfagbam  were  tstt  much  interested  In 


May's  adventure,  and  qnestioned  her  »  great  deal  as  to 
what  the  oarri^  was  lik^  and  what  the  swvants  wwe 

like,  and  wliat  the  old  woman  was  Uka 

In  answer  to  the  last  question,  she  replied,  simply,  "  She 
was  just  exactly  like  the  cat  I  had  a  picture  of  in  Oie  story- 
book  papa  gave  me  long  aga  She  was  very  small  and 
thin,  and  had  a  little  face  and  a  big  nose^  and  white  hair 
smoothed  off  her  fmhead  nndor  a  big  blaok  bonnet  uid 
she  had  the  very  brightest  eyes^  dark,  so  daift  and  piero- 
ing— I  never  saw  moh  eyes  in  my  life  before,  mamma." 

InToluntaiily,  as  if  ihej  oonldnot  help  it  Maj'b  papa 
and  mamma  exchanged  a  glanoe,  snob  a  strange  ^noe  it 
seemed  to  May,  that  she  could  not  help  exclaiming : 

"  Why  do  yon  look  so  ?" 

"  What  yon  said  reminded  us  of  some  one  else,  dear," 
replied  her  mamma,  gently,  and  righed  when  aha  had 
spoken. 

"  Oh,  mamma  t  there  cannot  be  any  one  else  like  hw. 
She  really  did  lock  jost  like  that  picture ;  and,  mamma, 
I'll  tell  yon  anothw  odd  story*like  thing  about  her,  and 
that  is,  that  though  she  was  evidentiy  not  a  lady,  only  a 
very  respectable  housekeeping  sort  of  a  servant  she  spoke 
just  like  a  lady — you  know  there  i»  a  difference,  mamma, 
and  one  can't  help  noticing  it ;  and  the  footman  opened 
the  door  and  let  down  tbe  st^  for  her  with  an  air  just  as 
if  she  were  his  miatresa" 

"In  great  families,  my  love,"  replied  her  mamma, 
"  the  lady's-maid  or  the  housekeeper  are  often  much  more 
self-importut  people  than  the  lady  hereself." 

"  Only  ttiis  one  wasn't'*  replied  Ib^.  "  for  she  was  a 
little,  little  qneor  thing,  dressed  like  an  hnmble  Und  of 
cottager;  don't  yon  understand?  She  was  not  in  tbe 
least  whi^  I  have  heard  yon  oall  a  fine  lady,  mammik'* 

"  Li  fact  May,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  yon  have  hit 
on  the  tmth,  and  that  your  friend  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  cat  V 

May  danced  np  and  down  in  delight 

"When  I  was  young,  papa,  quite  a  child,"  she  said,  "I 
nsad  to  fed  really  unhappy  when  I  read  about  children — 
little  girls  especially — walking  out  and  meeting  with  ad- 
vMttnrea.  It  seemed  so  easy  for  them.  A,  little  girl 
wonld  go  oat  about  something  or  other.  Just  as  I  mifj^t 
and  aha  wonld  meet  a  mous^  probably,  ox  a  Urd,  and  tiiey 
would  talk  to  her,  and  say  all  sorts  of  wonderful  tiiii^ 
So  charming  I  And  I  was  quite  unhappy  because  it  could 
not  happen  to  me.  Other  things  that  one  wished  for 
very,  very  much  might  Iiappen  even  if  they  didn't  and 
this  couldn't,   I  thought  it  very  hard." 

"And  now,  when  you  are  no  longer  young,"  said  her 
papa,  gravely,  "it  has  actually  happened  to  you." 

May  laof^ed  aloud  gleefully,  and  as  ahe  hraghed  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  door-bell. 

«<And  tiiere  is  the  wonderful  eat  ft^lowlng  yon  ap,  I 
dare  say,  and  ringing  at  the  door-bell  in  the  most  matter> 
of-faot  manner  poasible."  He  looked  out  of  the  window 
as  be  spoke,  and  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "Alas  I 
May,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  tbe  wonderful  oat  but  only 
Eliza,  the  servant  from  the  Parsona;^" 

Then  he  asked  Eliza  from  the  vindow  what  she  wanted. 

"Please,  sir,  my  mistress's  compliments — she  had  not 
time  to  write  a  note — but  she  will  be  particularly  ebliged 
if  you  will  let  Miss  May  go  back  with  me  for  half  an  hour." 

May  grew  suddenly  graven  and  turned  ber  eyes  on  her 
father  with  an  almost  awe^tmok  expression  In  them. 
"  Papa,"  she  cried,  "  it  it  tbe  oat  t  she  is  then  I" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oanningham  both  laughed,  and  so  the 
next  moment  did  May.  "Bat  it  really  is  very  exoiting." 
ahe  said.  **  Munma,  do  please  let  me  go— I  mnt  to  go 
very  much  indeed." 
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**  Of  conrse  you  may  go,  darling,"  replied  Mrs.  Gnn- 
ningham. 

"  And  vhatever  yon  do,  don't  offend  the  wonderf nl  oat. 
May,"  Mid  her  father,  gravely.  "At  present  yon  are  in 
her  good  graoes,  end  it  is  nil  very  well ;  bat — hey,  presto  I 
— it  wonld  be  a  different  matter  if  yon  offended  her.  We 
might  never  see  onr  own  little  girl  again,  bnt  a  great 
crow  might  fly  round  and  ronnd  the  boose  at  nigbt,  or  a 
rat  peep  onfe  at  ns  with  its  bright  eyes  from  a  hole,  and 
that  orov  or  that  rmt,  as  the  ease  might  be,  is  all  we  shonld 
ever  have  in  exohange  for  her." 

Hay  kiased  her  papa,  and  told  him  not  fo  fear,    "  I  am 


not  a  bit  afraid,"  she  said.  And  so  saying  she  set  off 
with  Eliza  for  the  Parsonage. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

'WONDBBFDL  THnfOS. 

Whkn  she  arriTed  there  she  was  taken  at  onoe  iato  tiie 
little  morning  room,  where  Mra  Howard  and  Eleaaorwers 
aoonstomed  to  sit,  (he  one  bosy  at  her  sewing^maabin^ 
the  other  preparing  her  leasons.  Mrs.  Howard  wm  thm 
now,  and  there  also  was  the  old  housekeeper,  and  nobody 
dsa   She  waa  eoaroely  being  treated  is  tha  manier  thit 
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em  a  respectable  upper  Mrvant  generollj  is,  for  she  sat 
iQ  the  most  comfortable  eaay-ohair  in  the  room — Mrs. 
Howini'fl  own  chair— with  her  feet  on  a  Tery  prettj  foot- 
itool  embroidered  by  Eleanor  in  tiger-lilies  on  a  soft, 
nonj  ground,  'with  a  little  TeWet  table  by  her  side,  on 
which  was  a  silver  tray,  bearing  strawberries,  cake,  creams, 
wine  ond  delicately-cnt  sandwiohes. 

May  felt  a  good  deal  surprised  when  she  saw  all  thia,  and 
vaa  atill  more  snrprised  when  Mis.  Howard  said  to  her  gently, 
"  Come  here,  my  dear ;  this  lady  wants  to  speak  to  yon.'" 


Of  oonrse  she  obeyea  directly.  May  wu  an  obedient 
child,  and  a  thorough  little  lady.  The  idea  of  hanging 
baok  in  an  awkward  manner  wonld  never  have  oconrred 
to  her  ;  so  she  xralked  np  at  onoe  to  the  table  and  stood 
before  the  old  hoasekeeper,  otherwise  the  oaC  otherwisa 
"this  lady." 

"Take  offyonr  hat,"  said  that  person,  abrnptly. 

Bat  thoagh  May  woald  do  anything  Mrs.  Howard  told 
her,  she  did  not  leel  as  if  she  were  called  on  to  obey  this 
stranger,  especially  on  such  a  wery  personal  matter  as 
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whellwr  she  wai  or  «m  not  to  keep  hat  own  bat  on  her 
own  head.  She  guanoed i^qwalinglr allita.  Howard. who 
BmOed  in  a  sort  of  oioonraging  manner,  and  aaid>  in  a  low 

voice,  "Take  it  off;  dear." 

May  took  it  off  then,  and  her  pretty,  soft  brown  hair 
hung  in  onrla  aboat  her  faoe  and  sboalderfi* 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time  in  a  fixed, 
odd  sort  of  way.  "  So  yon  are  Hay  Onnningham  ?"  she 
said,  at  last 

M^y  blushed  a  Uttto  at  bnng  so  stared  at,  but  she  did 
not  mind  it  mneh.  She  had  a  oonflding  di^osition,  and 
was  not  afraid  of  her  f dlow-oreatturea ;  so  she  nodded 
ber  head  in  a  friendly  manner,  smiled,  and  neidied,  "Ym, 

I  am  May  Oanningham." 

"  And  do  yon  hnow  who  I  am  T*  said  the  tAi  woman, 
fery  sharply. 

It  was  now  May's  tarn  to  look  at  her,  and  she  looked 
rather  as  if  she  expected  to  sea  her  turn  into  the  oat  be- 
fore her  eyea  Bnt  aa  she  remained  sitting  qnietly  in  her 
ehair,  and  no  change  of  any  kind  appeared  abont  her, 
either  gradual  or  sudden.  May  replied,  with  a  slight  heri- 
tation  of  manner,  "I  think  yon  are  athe— 'person-^ho 
kindly  Immght  me  in  the  oatriage  to  Fairfield.** 

*'Ohl  I  am— the— person— am  If*  oried  the  old  woman, 
with  such  an  exoellent  imitation  of  May's  manner  that 
Mrs.  Howard  oonld  not  oontrol  a  momentary  laugh,  and 
May,  electrified  at  seeing  herself  reproduced  in  her  own 
presence^  ezobimed,  InTolnntarily,  "  Oh,  do  do  that  again  I" 

But  the  old  woman  remained  as  grave  and  oomposed  as 
ever,  and  May  wondered  very  much  indeed  if  ahe  had 
ever  smiled  or  laughed  in  her  life,  if  she  oovld  smile  or 
laugh  at  all  Had  ahe  vmt  laughed  as  a  bal^— aa  a  diild 
event  Had  she  spent  a  life  without  laughter f  and 
would  she,  old  aa  she  was,  di^  and  in  all  that  whole  life 
have  never  onee  langhed  at  all  ?  The  thought  of  this 
seized  hold  of  May  and  oppressed  her,  and  her  fair  young 
fooe  grew  grave  as  she  looked  at  the  old,  laughterless 
woman. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  who  I  am,"  said  the  old  woman, 
all  of  a  sadden  breaking  the  sOenoSb  *'I  am  your  great- 
grandmotiker.** 

mj  laughed  heartily  at  that  She  thought  the  old 
woman  was  talking  noDsensa  for  fan. 

"And  what  shall  I  oaU  your  ahe  asked.  "Shallloall 
yon  '  great-granny '  ?" 

The  old  woman's  keen  dark  eyes  flashed  at  her  under 
the  smooth  white  hair  that  lay  above  them. 

"Ton  shall  call  me  *ma'am,'  '*  ahe  anawered,  stifSy,  "as 
little  girls  ought  to  call  their  elders  and  bettoa.*' 

Mrs.  Foward  interposed  here. 

*'  She  does  not  know  yon  are  in  earnest,"  she  said,  softly ; 
"she  thinks  yon  are  speaking  in  play.  May,  my  dear, 
this  lady  is  not  joking ;  ahe  is  really  yonr  great-grand- 
mother.  She  is  yonr  mamma'a  grandmotheK** 

"  My— great— grandmother— mamma's  grandmother  I** 
repeated  May,  so  amazed  that  she  really  did  not  take  in 
the  meaning  of  the  words  she  repeated. 

She  came  here  to  see  yonr  oonsin  Piers;  and  she  was 
pleased  wi&  yonr  kindness  when  some  rude  boy  ran 
against  her  in  the  town,  and  ahe  asked  me  who  yon  were, 
and  from  what  she  said  I  knew  it  must  be  yon,  and  when 
I  told  her  she  " 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Howard,"  oiied  the  <dd  woman 
sharply,  interrnpting  her,  "I  oan  introduoe  myself  to  my 
own  great-granddaughter  withont  your  hel|h  Mueh 
obliged  to  you  all  the  same." 

"I  did  not  know  I  ever  had  a  great-grandmother,**  said 
Hay,  bewildered. 

•*Xou  would  find  it  dilBonlt  to  be  aUve  ToniwU  if  yon 


hadn*^  then,"  retorted  the  old  woman.   "Yonr  mothsr 
waa  a  Fienon,  and  I  am  Mrs.  Fienon  of  Pistaon  HalL**  i 
The  old  hoosekeeper— the  eat-^wr  great-grandmothsr,  | 
and  Mrs.  Fierson  of  Pieratm  HbU  1  Wonders  wonld  narer 

cease.   And  what  wonld  mamma  say  ?  i 

"Shall  I  mn  and  toll  mamma  ?"  she  cried,  with  bhiah- 
ing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  very  mneh  excited. 

"Oertainly  not^"  said  Mrs.  Pierson  of  Ptersm  Bi^. 
**  What  I  they  have  nerer  menticmed  my  name  to  yoo, 
have  not  theyf* 

"  No^  nerer,**  reified  truthful  H^. 

"lam  very  riob.**aaid  the  old  woman,  "and  I  live  in 
a  beantifnl  big  house,  with  grand  fnmitnre  and  pietam 
and  atataes,  and  I  have  more  aervanta  than  thia  room 
would  hold,  and  I  have  carriages  and  horses,  and  gardens 
and  hot-houaes  with  as  mnoh  frnit  in  them  as  would  feed 
a  moltitade,  and  as  many  flowera  as  wonld  deoorato  a 
whole  town  ;  and  I  am  Mrs.  Pierain  of  Pierson  Hall,  snd 
yonr  great-grandmother." 

May  listened,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  her  and  lipa  alightij 
apart^  bnt  she  said  nothing;  How  oonld  ahe  say  anythiog 
in  answer  to  such  an  astonishing  speeoh  aa  this  t 

Then,  child  as  she  was,  her  n^iid  thonghta  could  not 
help  oomparing  this  picture  of  grandeur  and  riobes,  whieh 
the  old  woman's  words  had  so  graphically  painted,  iritli 
the  poverty  and  wuit  of  her  own  hom& 

What  would  not  her  papa  have  given  for  the  flowers  and 
fmito  she  spoke  of  when  her  mamma  was  so  ill,  and  wbst 
good  a  drive  in  one  <rf  the  carriages  would  have  dona  that 
dear  mammal  Waa  it  not  poverty  and  breathing  Um 
dose  air  <ti  the  town  that  had  made  her  ill  I  and  how 
could  her  own  grandmother  be  ao  rich  and  happy,  and  not 
help  her  grandchild  t 

Then  came  the  memory  of  the  silks  and  laosa  May  had 
found  in  the  press ;  of  the  stmoge  things  ber  mamma  had 
said  to  her  when  she  found  them  ;  how  she  had  broken 
down  and  cried,  and  not  been  able  to  explain,  and  May 
had  begged  her  never  to  speak  abont  it  again. 

"Mamma  waa  rich  once,"  ahe  said,  soarody  oonadoaB 
that  she  had  spoken  the  words  till  they  were  ottered. 

"  Oh,  msmma  waa  ribh  onoe  1"  echoed  the  old  wMun, 
and  thaw  seemed  aTued  tone  in  hervdeeL  "Shelw 
told  yon  that,  baa  she  f  though  aha  has  neror  mentioned 
nu." 

"I  saw  her  pretty  dresses :  that  was  how  ihe  told  n^" 
May  answered,  ^sologetically,  ahe  knew  not  why.  *'Bnt 
she  cried,  and  abe       m>  iU  that  I  be^^  her  not  to 

any  mwe.'* 

"Ton  have  not  been  taught  to  dislike  me,  then,"«iid 
Mrs.  Pierson,  doubtfully. 

What  an  extraordinary  peraon  this  great-grandmotbar 
is  I  May  taught  to  dislike  hw  tag  anybody  by  the  dasr 
papa  and  mamma  whoae  teaching  was  all  love  and  charity  t 

Some  expressions  in  her  faoe^  some  pure  depth  in  ber 
Uue  eyee.  answered  Uie  questim  withont  n  word,  and  tha 
<dd  woman's  glanoe  fell  before  that  of  the  ehdd. 

**Now,  May  Oanningham,  listen  to  m^**  said  Mm 
Pierson.  "Yon  are  a  good  girl ;  yoa  behaved  well  to  nw 
in  the  street  I  always  reward  the  good  and  I  always  pnn- 
iah  the  bad.  Never  forget  tbat—1  always  puniab  tiie  bai. 
Bnt  I  will  ask  you  to  pay  a  visit  at  Pierson  Hall,  beosoaa 
yon  picked  np  my  parcels  and  helped  me.  I  am  going  to 
take  yonr  oonrin  Piers  home  with  me,  and  I  will  take  joa 
too.  Tell  yonr  mamma  that  I  leave  this  at  ten  o'oloA 
to-nuorow  mmning ;  tiiat  yon  are  to  bemady  to  go  witb 
me,  and  that  yon  are  to  stay  irith  me  Iok  one  month,  wben 
I  will  send  you  home  again,  and  that  I  will  tsks  th* 
greatest  care  of  yon  while  yon  are  with  me,  Tsll  joar 
ronmw*  iost  tha^  and  not  raie  word  mora** 
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Miy  turned  quite  pale  with  the  foroe  of  all  the  emotions 
that  she  Qo  umtj  with  thii  old  womMt  1  8tej  from 
her  own  home  and  her  own  papa  and  mamma  for  a  mouth  I 
Oh,  of  oonrse,  it  was  impoBstble,  She  need  not  feel  in 
the  least  frightened — ^her  dear  papa  and  mamma  wonld 
zterer  think  of  allowing  it  tot  an  inatant 

*'  Thej  will  not  let  me,**  abe  said,  amiling  allghfly,  and 
■baking  her  head. 

The  old  woman  rose  from  her  ohair  and  stood  upright 
before  Uaj.  She  looked  very  small  and  fragile^  and  her 
dreaa  waa  jnat  the  ahabl^  blaok  one  that  mi^e  May  take 
her  for  a  aerrant ;  bat  her  whole  peraon  had  a  wonderful 
■monnt  of  dignity  in  it,  her  fooe  was  fall  of  animation, 
and  her  eyes  shone  and  flashed  like  blaok  diamonds.  Ettie 
stamped  her  foot  slightly  on  the  floor. 

"  You  do  as  yon  are  told,"  she  cried  in  a  load  shrill 
Toio&  **  Who  asked  your  opinion  ?  liittle  girls  ahoold  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  Take  my  message  to  your  mother. 
Go  1" 

She  waved  her  hand  with  a  commandiog  air,  then  sat 
down  again,  leant  her  head  against  the  back  of  the  ohair 
in  a  perfeotiy  npright  position,  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if 
it  were  all  over  and  she  had  noUuog  more  to  do  with  it. 

Hay  tamed  appealing  glances  toward  Mnb  Howard,  who 
signed  to  her  to  leave  the  room,  and  on  her  at  onee  obey- 
ing, followed  her  Quietly. 

She  held  the  handle  of  the  door  still  in  her  hand, 
tbongh  she  had  dosed  it,  and  she  spoke  in  a  harried 
whisper,  though  there  was  nobody  to  hear  what  she  said. 

"  Go  to  your  mamma  and  papa,  my  dear,"  was  what  she 
whispered  to  May,  •*  and  teU  them  as  well  as  yoa  can  jnat 
what  haa  happened,  and  give  the  old  lady's  message,  word 
for  vord,  and  say  to  mamma  that  I  will  slip  in  for  half  an 
honr*s  chat  Uiis  evening  if  I  am  ablflk  and  that  X  hope  she 
will  let  yoa  ga** 

"  Oh,  yoa  can't  hope  that ;  she  nev*r  will  I"  oried  poor 
May.  "I  eentldn't  leave  mamma.  1  have  never  left  her 
for  a  day  in  all  my  lifa" 

Mrs.  Howaicd  kiased  her. 

"  But  yoa  mast  do  jast  what  I  have  said,"  she  repeated, 
*'  and  don't  lose  a  minate.   Ran  away  home. " 

Obedient  M19  did  as  ahe  was  told. 

She  went  home  at  onc^  and  found  her  father  and  mother 
Bitting  together  as  she  had  left  them.  But  though  Ifay 
was  so  yoang,  she  was  a  thoughtful  and  afiEactionate  ohildj 
and  she  knew  that  she  ought  not  to  startle  her  mamma, 
and  that  any  strong  sudden  emotion  might  be  bad  (or  her 
in  her  state  of  health.  May,  perhaps,  was  thoughtfal 
beyond  her  years  ;  partly  because  she  was  of  a  Tery  loving 
nature,  and  partly  because  she  had  been  aocnstomed  to 
consider  her  mother  first  in  everything,  and  knew  that  she 
had  to  be  so  ofmaidered,  which  prevented  her  life  from 
being  as  ea^  and  careleaB  as  the  Uvea  of  children  gener- 
ally are. 

Therefore  when  she  entered  the  room  where  her  parents 
sat,  and  they  both  greeted  her  with  a  smiling,  "Well, 
May  ?"  she  kissed  her  mamma,  and  aaid,  softly  : 

"  Mamma,  may  I  take  papa  awi^  for  a  few  minntea,  and 
tell  him  a  great  seoret  V 

Mrs.  Cunningham  laughed. 

"  Tes,  darling,  you  certainly  may,*'  she  replied. 

**I  am  highly  honored  by  the  preferenoe  shown  me  in 
considering  me  worthy  of  a  confidence  from  which  my 
wife  is  exoladed,"  Mr.  Cunningham  said,  rising  with 
alacrity,  and  making  May  two  or  three  ol  his  grand  bows. 
"Allow  me  to  conduct  the  youoglady  who  distinguisbes 
me  in  snob  a  flattering  manner  into  another  apartment" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  his  little  daughter  as  he  spoke, 
wd  taUng  hold  of  the  tips  of  her  finguii  kept  her  at 


arm's  length  while  he  walked  ont  of  the  room  with  hw, 
stuping  (m  hia  tosi^  and  bending  his  body  about  in  an 
absnrd  wi^. 

But  whoi  they  were  alone  together  In  the  dining-room 
May  dropped  his  hand,  and  faoed  him  with  a  distressed, 
.eager  00  no  ten  an  ce. 

"  Oh,  p  tpa  r*  she  oried,  *'  it  is  no  joke.   It  ib  very,  wry 

serious  I" 

"My  dear  little  M^,"  cried  he,  astonished,  *'what  oaa 
it  be  that  is  very,  very  serious,  and  that  you  are  looking 
so  unhappy  about  ?  Is  anything  the  matter  with  Eleanor  ?" 

"Eleanor  f  exclaimed  May,  in  aooenta  that  seeoked  to 
■ay  she  had  almost  forgotten  Eleanor's  existence.  "Ah, 
no  I  it  is  nothing  about  har;  it  ia  the  did  woman.  F^ia, 
she  is  my  great-graudmother,  she  ia  mamma's  grand- 
mother. Rers  is  her  relation.  She  is  Mrs.  Fierson  of 
PiersoQ  Hall,  and  she  says  I  behaved  well  to  her  in  the 
street,  and  Uiat  she  always  rewards  the  good  and  pun- 
ishes the  bad,  and  that  1  am  to  go  back  with  her  to  her 
grand  home  beoaose  I  picked  up  her  paroels.  She  is  going 
to  take  Piers,  and  she  wants  to  take  me  toa  She  said  I 
waa  to  tell  mamma  that  I  was  to  go  with  her  at  ten  o'doek 
to-morrow  and  stay  one  month,  when  she  will  send  me 
hom^  and  take  the  greatest  care  of  me ;  but  X  am  anze 
mamma  won't  let  me  go — I  am  sure  yon  and  mamma 
won't  let  me  go,  papa ;  oh,  I  am  quite  sure  you  won't.  X 
could  not  bear  to  go  away  from  yoa  for  a  whole  month,  or 
a  day  even  1" 

Here  poor  May,  excited,  astonished,  and  even  fright- 
ened by  all  the  wonderfol  things  that  had  happened  to 
her,  melted  into  team,  and  oried  qaietly  forafew  minutes. 


OHAPTEB  XII. 
Baivs  Hat. 

Mb.  CimNiNOHAH  put  his  hand  on  her  head  with  tender 
touch,  smoothing  the  early  hair,  and  then  stooping  down, 
dropped  a  kiss  where  his  kind  hand  had  rested.  "  My 
dear  May,  my  little  May,"  he  said,  slowly,  and  in  a  sort  of 
dreamy  way  in  which  May  had  never  heard  him  speak 
before,  "tiiese  are  very  wonderful  things  that  yoa  are 
telUng  ma." 

May  dried  her  tears  as  quietly  as  she  had  shed  them. 

She  had  always,  aU  throngh  her  life-«t  least,  through 
all  that  part  of  her  lifo  during  which  she  had  been  oaimble 
of  conscious  reflection— tried  to  be  a  hdp  to  her  parents 
and  not  a  tronUe,  and  she  never  thot^ht  now  of  gi^g 
way  to  her  own  feelicgs  when  theira  were<rf  so  much  more 
consequence  than  hers. 

"Tes,  papa,"  she  replied,  solemnly,  "they  are  very 
wonderful  indeed ;  they  are  so  wonderful  that  I  did  not 
like  to  tell  them  to  mamma  in  a  hurry.  Doctor  Evans 
said  noboc^  was  to  startle  her,  and  she  might  have  been 
startled.  It  was  best  to  tell  yon  slone,  firsl^  was  it  not, 
papa?" 

She  said  thla  a  little  anziously,  for  to  have  a  seoret  from 
her  mamma,  even  for  a  few  minntea,  was  an  unknown 

experience  in  May's  Kfew 

"Much  best,  dftax,"  replied  her  papa,  thoughtfally ; 

and  1  will  tell  her  about  it  quietly  myself ;  bat  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  How  strangely  things  are  brooght 
about  1  To  think  that  we  should  have  come  to  Fairfield  for 
this  1  Go  and  take  a  ran  in  the  garden.  May  ;  gather 
some  flowers  and  fruit  for  mamma  this  evening,  and  I  will 
dOl  yoa  through  the  window  when  she  ia  ready  to  talk  to 
you." 

"Yes,  papa ;  and  b  it  not  strange  that  it  now  seuns 
qnite  common  to  step  in  firom  %  garden  through  a  window  t 
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ud  it  was  nush  a  delioions  new  thing  only  « little  while 
ago. 

'"Vrae,  Mnj,"  replied  he ;  "there  is  nothing  like  habit 
We  become  aooostomed  to  ererything.  We  ware  qnite 
aoonatomed  to  nerer  knowing  anything  of  the  grand- 
mother, and  I  anppoee  we  shall  soon  be  aooostomed  to 
this  new  turn  in  onr  affairs,  but  jost  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  vay  startling  and  puzzling." 

"  An  you  startled  and  pnzzled,  papa  ?"  cried  May ; 
"then  indeed  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  tell  mamma." 

"However,  mamma  muai be  told,"  replied  her  father  ; 
"and  it  ia  jnat  how  to  tell  her,  and  what  she  will  say,  and 
what  sh«  will  wish  to  do,  that  is  pnzzUng  ma" 

<*I  am  sure  she  won't  wish  to  send  me  away  to  Pierson 
HaQ  for  a  month,"  smiled  Hay,  with  pleased  oonfldence  ; 
"bot  perhaps,  papa,  she  will  go  to  the  Parsonage,  and 
gira  her  grandmamma  a  kiss,  and  they  will  be  happy  ever 


So  May  and  her  papa  separated.  He  retnraed  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  she  fetched  her  basket  and  garden  scis- 
sors, and  ran  across  the  lawn  to  oat  flowers  and  gather 
frait  for  her  mwmma. 

She  picked  the  flowers  slowly  eooogb,  enjoying  herself* 
and  then  she  stood  still  before  a  Marshal  Niel  roe^bnsh. 
It  had  one  large  magniQoent  bnd  on  it,  which  bnd  May 
had  watched  for  more  than  a  week  with  the  most  loTing 
interest ;  the  pinky-maize  or  maizy-pink  color  was  shining 
beantifnlly  through  the  green  calyx,  which  was  bursting 
in  all  directions  to  make  room  for  Uie  Creah  brilliant  petals 
within  it  May  had  seen  this  bad  form  itself  with  a  great 
joy  in  her  heart,  and  had  visited  it  morning  and  erening, 
and  sometimes  at  other  hoars  of  the  day,  to  mark  what 
progress  it  made,  counting  the  days  off  on  her  fingers  till 
that  one  on  which  she  thought  it  woald  be  suffleieoitly 
blown  to  gather  and  give  to  her  mamma.    This  long- 
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alter,  like  the  end  of  a  story  book.  D(m*t  you  think  tiiat 
woold  be  the  nicest,  papa  V 

"Tes,  darling  ;  only  two  people  must  consent  to  that : 
most  they  not.  May  ?  And  sappose  the  grandmother 
ihoald  iiot  like  it  V 

"  As  if  anybody  wonid  not  like  one  of  mamma's  kisses !" 
cried  May,  indignantly. 

"And  mamma  will  be  wondering  at  onr  secret  being 
sneh  a  kmg  one,"  mnrmnred  her  father.  "Well,  there  is 
nerer  any  nse  in  procrastination.  If  a  thing  mast  be 
done^  it  is  best  to  do  it  at  once.  *If  it  were  done,  when 
'tas  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly.'" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  papa  :  that's  what  yon  were  reading  to  mamma 
in 'Macbeth,'  "cried  Bfay.  "  It  seems  to  me  thatShakee- 
pene  haa  something  to  say  about  everything  ;  whatever 
ha^pSM^  yon  can  find  a  Hoe  of  his  about  it." 

"Hot  at  all  a  bad  criticism  on  Shakespeare,  little  May  ; 
and  BOW,  oat  with  yon  into  the  garden,  and  I  will  go 
taQ  oinr  aeecet  to  mamma,  with '  what  appetite  I  may ';  and 
thm  is  another  quotation  for  you  from  Shakespeara" 
ToL.  X.  Ko.  6.— 36. 


expected  day  really  seemed  now  to  be  drawing  very  near. 
"Not  to-morrow,"  she  said  softly  to  herself,  "or  area  the 
next  day.  I  can't  hope  for  it  by  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
though  it  u  growing  so  large  and  so  pink— bat  the  day 
after  that  I  I  do  think  that  by  the  day  after  tiie  day  after 
to*morrow  it  might  be  open  enough  to  be  pntly,  and  the 
rest  of  Us  opening  it  ooald  do  in  water,  you  know.  Let 
me  see :  to-day  is  Taesday.  It  won't  be  beautifal  enough 
to  gather  on  Wednesday,  or  even  on  Thursday,  bot  by 
Friday  I  do  think  it  might— quite.  I  long  for  Friday.  I 
wish  Friday  were  oome,  and  that  I  were  just  going  to  pick 
yon,  yon  dear  thing,  and  take  yon  in  to  my  mamma." 

Tapt  tap,  tap  sonnded  on  the  window  of  the  drawing- 
room  as  May  spoke  to  the  rose,  and  turning  round,  ahe 
saw  her  papa  standing  inside  the  open  window  beckoning 
to  her  to  come  to  him. 

She  ran  hastily  aoroas  the  lawn,  with  her  lovdy  freight 
of  flowers  in  her  hsnds, 

"  Ton  are  very  quick,  papa ;  I  have  not  had  time  to  piek 
the  frait  yet   Oh,  mamma,  do  you  know  I  really  think 
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the  llarslial  Niel  rose  may  be  gathered  oa  Friday.  It 
can't  be  blown  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  to-morrow,  bnt 
the  day  after  the  day  after  to-morrov  I  expect  it  will  be 
beautifal,  and  tt|at  is  Friday ;  and  I  do  long  for  Friday, 
mamma,  vhea  1  idull  bring  yon  that  sweetest  of  rosea.** 

May's  (hoDglftB  wore  so  ooonpied  by  this  sweetest  of 
T0868  that  for  the  moment  she  had  forgotten  the  great 
secret  between  her  and  her  papa,  and  how  while  she  gath- 
ered the  flowers  he  was  telling  mamma  the  secret  without 
startling  or  pnzzling  her,  as  he  had  been  startled  and 
puzzled  himself ;  bat  now,  as  she  looked  at  her  mamma 
she  recollected  it  all  in  a  mioate,  for  her  mamma  was  sit- 
ting upright  in  her  ohair,  her  eyes  were  shining,  and  she 
had  a  soft  pink  color  in  hw  cheeks  which  made  them  seem 
brighter  yeb 

**  Oh,  mamma,  how  pretty  yon  are  I"  she  cried,  inrolnu- 
tarily ;  npon  which  her  papa  immediately  kisaed  her. 

"  Ah  I  my  little  |£ay  ;  bnt  where  will  yon  be  onFridi^  T' 
said  her  mamma,  kiwring  her  also^ 

"Where  shall  I  be  ?  Why,  here,  of  course,  mamma," 
cried  she,  ritting  down  on  a  farorite  seat  of  hen^  the  stool 
at  her  mother's  feet    **  Where  should  X  be  bnt  here  ?" 

Bat  as  Hay  spoke  a  great  nameless  fear  crept  into  her 
heart,  and  made  it  beat  ao  fast  that  she  felt  ready  to 
choka. 

*'  My  dear  May^**  said  her  papa»  and  he  spoke  ao  gEavely 
and  slowly  that  it  seemed  to  May  as  if  he  were  reading  a  let- 
ter to  her— that  began  as  a  letter  to  her  would  begin,  if  she 
ever  received  a  letter—"  My  dearest  May,  you  must  show  us 
now  how  much  good  sense  yon  have,  and  how  fond  yon 
are  of  your  mamma,  so  that  yon  will  not  vex  or  grieve 
her  in  any  way,  bat  will  help  her  to  do  what  she  thinks 
she  ongfatto  do.** 

The  appeal  to  her  good  sense  did  not  in  that  moment  of 
conflicting  emotions  produce  any  ^eot  on  May,  though, 
if  she  had  time  to  reflBOt^  she  would  be  as  amiona  to  have 
good  aens^  and  to  make  a  senrible  use  of  it^  as  any  one 
oould  be;  bnt  when  har  papa  apoke  of  har  affiBctitm  for 
her  mammae  and  of  har  helping  that  dear  mamma  to  do 
what  she  thought  right  instead  of  vexing  or  grieving  her, 
then  all  personal  feelings,  all  fears  about  herself  or  dread 
of  her  own  nnhappiness,  vanished  quite  away.  She  drew 
herself  np,  she  kept  back  the  rising  tears,  bit  her  lip, 
threw  out  her  ohest  a  little  (though  not  knowing  that  she 
did  so),  and  with  a  Uttte  of  that  feeling  of  self-sanifloe 
that  animated  tho  mar^  who  walked  firmly  to  the  atake 
for  the  saka  of  that  which  vaa  dearw  to  him  than  himself 
she  said,  in  a  oomposed  voice  and  manner^  "  Tea,  papa." 

"My  darling,"  said  her  mamma,  in  la  breathless  way, 
'*!  once  loved  grandmamma,  and  she  loved  ma  She  was 
very  strict  and  formal*  but  we  loved  each  other  in  a  sort  of 
a  way  ;  and  tiian  abe  quarreled  with  me^  and  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  and  I  ahonld  be  Tscy  glad  to  be 
friendly  with  her  again." 

**  Tes,  mamma,"  was  May's  answer,  in  the  same  msnnn 
aa  that  with  which  aha  had  answered  her  father. 

*'Sh«  ia  pleased  with  yon  beoanae  yon  were  kind  to  her, 
and  ao  she  wishes  to  be  kind  to  you.  If  I  refuse  to  let  you 
visit  her,  aha  will  certainly  never  have  anything  more- to 
do  with  me  as  long  as  she  lives^  Ah,  May  I  she  is  old, 
and  may  not  live  long."  Here  Mrs.  gnnningham  wiped 
away  a  tear  or  two,  and  her  husband  took  hex  hand  in  lus 
and  pressed  it  tenderly.  "  There  seems  some  probability, 
a  hope^  now,  that  ahe  may  be  reoonoil^  to  mo— to  your 
papa;  if  aha  growi  fond  of  yon,  and  (Unka  m  have 
bronglht  you  up  well,  I  do  tiiink  aha  wnHd  be  bieodly 
withns;  Shoooald  not  bo  friaitdly  with  onrlittlfl  daughter 
and  qnaxnl  with  tu,** 

"The  end  of  the  visit  muif  be  ttw  beginning  of  a  bettsr 


state  of  offiurs,"  Mr.  Oanniogham  said,  "w'Ung  enooung* 
ingly  down  into  his  wife's  fao& 

Poor  Hay  felt  aa  if  her  doom  were  bang  spiAan ;  she 
saw  what  must  be  don&  She  mast  go  away  to-morrov 
wiUi  this  wonderful  old  woman,  whom  she  had  taken  lor  a 
housekeeper,  and  oompaiad  to  the  Ifarqnia  of  Ouafaas's 
cat ;  she  mast  stay  a  month  with  her— her  poor  little  heurt 
sank  within  her,  and  a  thrill  of  actual  fear  went  through 
her  whole  person,  yet  she  never  thought  of  resisting,  of 
entreating  to  be  spared  so  dreadful  a  prospect ;  her  only 
thought  was  not  to  show  her  mamma  how  she  shrank  from 
it — to  keep  back  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  the  sobs  tbtt 
were  rising  in  her  throat  as  if  they  would  choke  her.  If 
she  could  only  be  composed  and  not  distress  hec  daai 
mamma,  that  was  all  she  dseired,  and  she  olfoied  vp  a  littb 
hurried  prayei  to  Qod  to  help  bar,  uid  giva  her  atnngth 
for  this— one  of  tiiosa  little  pn^ers  that  are  ntteiad  in 
momeuts  of  sbnng  temptation  or  trial,  and  never  ntlend 
in  vain. 

"You  see,  my  little  May,"  said  her  papa,  **a  great  deal 
rests  in  those  bdmU  hands  of  yours.  If  yon  go  and  stay 
with  the  grandmoUier  and  axe  a  good  girl,  and  aha  grows 
fond  of  you,  she  may  for^^ve  mamma  and  me^  and  we  may 
all  be  happy.  She  and  mamma  may  can  for  each  other 
again,  and  we  may  be  the  xioh  people  ve  were  befors^  and 
mamma  have  everything  she  wants  and  be  quite  wdL** 

'*Ib  ahe  keeping  your  money  from  yon  beeanaa  she  is 
angry  with  yoa,  papa  ?"  asked  May.  "  And  why  is  she 
angry  ?" 

Her  voice  and  manner  were  quite  quiet  and  composed. 
She  spoke  without  a  sob  or  a  tear,  just  aa  a  few  minutM 
before  she  had  believed  it  wa^impossiUefOT  her  to  d&  Evea 
in  that  momoit  of  deep  intorest  and  feeling  the  knowledge 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  {oajer  flashed  acioaa  bar  mind 
with  a  Buddoi  light  that  never  left  it  during  the  whole  d 
her  aftn  life. 

Her  papa  and  mamma  exchanged  glances. 

"  Shall  we  tell  her  the  story  f"  said  mamma. 

"How  maoh  of  it  will  she  understand  ?"  was  papa's 
reply. 

"I  think  I  should  understand  it  if  yon  like  to  tall  ms," 
Hay  eud,  quietly;  "but  I  can  do  whatever  yonwidi 
without  hearing  it,  you  know." 

She  looked  ao  innocent,  obedient  and  sweet  as  she 
spoke^  that  her  papa  eould  not  help  kissing  hat  again. 

"It  is  only,'*  her  mapmia  aaid,  "that  it  ia  ao  dilBenlt 
for  dhildren  to  mndsntand  anytiiing  about  num^.** 

"  And  one  does  not  wish  them  to  undwstand  it^**  added 
Mr.  Cunningham.  "  It  is  time  enough  for  moaaey  matt«B 
to  oome  before  them  when  it  is  actually  necessary.** 

Mrs.  Ounnipgham  leant  back  in  her  oliair  with  a  littia 
sigh.  She  dosed  her  eyes,  and  the  pink  color  faded  quits 
away  out  of  her  cheeks. 

"Ah  I  mamma  is  tired,"  cried  Mr.  Gunnin^iam.  "And 
no  wonder  that  she  is  tked ;  but  we  must  not  talk  to  hsr 
any  mora.  We  must  leave  her  alone,  and  let  her  get  an 
hour's  ale^  and  there  ia  all  tiia  evening  before  na  to 
mikke  out  plans.** 

Ha  let  down  the  blind  and  aettled  the  wife  he  ao  desriy 
loved  comfortably  on  the  sofa.  May  stooped  over  ha 
and  softly  kissed  ttie  smooth  forehead,  and  then  she  sad 
her  papa  walked  in  as  subdued  and  tip-toe  a  manner  oat 
of  the  room,  through  the  window,  on  to  the  lawn,  u  if 
mamma  had  been  asleep  already. 

Th^  went  hand-in-hand,  and  the  moment  the^  weie 
alone  hsr  papa  pressed  her  hand  and  aaid,  *'  Qood  giri  P 

It  aeoned  in  that  bUsafol  momoDtt  to  Hay  aa  if  a  ns* 
tie,aBartofA<"H2HUp^WBie  eatehUshed  between  her  sad 
her  father.  Had  he  understood  all  she  had  fd^  w» 
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Kpprored  of  it?  Her  heart  qoita  OTerflowed  now*  and 
teaxa  mahed  oat  of  her  eyes.  She  bnuhed  them  away, 
amfling  throngh  them,  while  ahe  said*  with  a  happy  oonfl- 
denoe  that  he  oonld  andexBtand  her,  "  I  maj  orj  a  little 
now,  papsk" 

**  Yt»t  darling,**  he  replied,  aaoiling  too^  **  jaa  may,  if 
it  oomforts  yoiit  bat  iro  w<m*i  taka  tiiiiiga  too  ademnlyi 
Hay.  It  is  a  trial  for  yoa,  my  ebild,  and  a  great  trial;  but  a 
month  ia  not  so  Icnig  a  lime  as  it  lerau  to  yon  beforehand, 
and  yon  will  enjoy  a  great  many  tbiogB,  and  be  thinMng 
of  oiuning  ha^  to  ns  and  telling  na  all  about  it  And  yon 
will  write  ns  letters,  and  we  shall  write  yon  letter* ;  and 
indeed.  May,  I  know  TOry  few  little  girls  of  twelve  years 
old  who  have  erer  had  the  opportnnity  of  bringing  about 
so  mnoh  good,  as  yon  have  now ;  and  only  think  if  sooh  a 
wimderfal  duinga  comas  to  ns  all  aa  it  seems  likely  this 
visit  ot  yoata  may  bring." 

**  Only  think  if  yon  and  mamma  wne  to  be  very  lioh," 
said  Uty,  langhin^ 

**  Mamma  wonld  be  qnite  happy  if  grandmamma  made 
frisnda  with  her,"  replied  her  father,  '*  and  after  that^  any 
astonishing  thing  may  happen  without  astonishing  na. 
All  yon  have  to  do,  my  May,  ia  to  be  a  good  girl." 

**  Papa.*'  said  May,  "  if  it  is  really  fixed  that  I  am  to  go, 
and  if  it  ia  my  intj,  I  will  not  ory  abont  it,  or  even  ihinie 
too  mndL  WXi  it  not  b«  the  best  thing  for  me  to  call 
JanSk  and  for  h«  and  me  to  pack  up  my  things  so  that 
mamma  mi^  hare  no  tronUe  at  all  Y  I  think  I  know  jnst 
what  ihe  wonld  wish  me  to  take  and  what  she  wonld  wish 
me  to  leave  behind,  and  yon  know  I  packed  a  good  deal 
when  we  came  here,  ao  that  I  can  do  it,  and  Jane  will 
help  me ;  uid,  papa,  Z  think  I  efaall  not  mind  it  so 
mneh  if  I  am  really  busy  as  I  shall  if  I  am  jnst 
amndng  myselL" 

**  That's  my  wise  little  woman,*'  replied  her  papa,  resting 
bis  hand  fondly  on  her  head.  "Oh  1  my  May,  yon  are 
yonng  to  leain  all  these  aeexets  of  Ufa ;  bat  yon  will  find 
thua  mefnl  to  yoa  as  long  as  year  life  lasti.  ^Dtere  ia 
nothing  like  iroA  for  driving  gloomy  thonghts  away ;  Z 
h$cn  often  fonnd  tiut,  my  dear,  when  I  was  learning  my 
lessons,  When  mamma  was  gretting  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  I  oonld  do  nothing  for  her,  what  sort  of  thonghts  do 
yon  snppose  I  had  then,  darling  V* 

■*Bat  then  eame  the  letter  abont  Fairfield  Cottage  to 
make  mfr"'"'^  well,  and  now  grandmamnu  oomes  to  Fair- 
field ;  and  if  we  had  lived  on  for  ever  in  town  we  ahonld 
nem  have  aeen  grandmamma,  and  if  mde  Piers  had  not 
vpast  her  basket  she  wonld  never  have  known  me,  Is  it 
notallTer^,  very  wondwf ol,  papa?" 

not  God  vecy,  veiy  good.  May  T" 
Then  the  father  and  daughter  k^sed  one  another,  and 
Iby  ran  off  to  pack  her  box,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  Jane, 
to  her  own  surprise  feeling  qnite  light  of  heart 

Mrs,  Ounningham  awoke  from  her  sleep  refreshed,  and 
with  no  headache.  Much  loving  talk  did  she  and  her 
little  daughter  have  that  evening.  May  was  able  to  speak 
not  onfy  without  cEjing,  bat  quite  oheerfnlly  about  her 
visit— indeed,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  sines  she  had 
determhkod  to  go  through  wittk  It  Inavely  for  her  dear 
mamma's  sake^  and  had  not  allowed  herself  to  give  way  to 
tears  or  melancholy  thonghts,  ahe  not  only  could  speak 
brightly,  but  was  feeling  bright  and  fnll  of  hope,  and  an 
almost  joyful  expectation.  Her  mamma  said  she  had 
better  write  a  note  to  Mtsl  Fierson  to  say  she  would  be 
ready  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  now  May  found  the  benefit  of 
having  so  often  written  notes  for  her  mamma,  for  she  waa 
aUe  to  prodnoe  a  letter  thai  was  creditable  in  writing, 
spdling  and  general  appearanoe  to  a  little  girl  <tf  twelve 
years  (dd.  What  she  wrote  wu  this : 


"Dsu  Qaun>iuiau:— I  gave  your  message  to  papa  and 
mamma,  and  they  wars  veiy  ^ad  indeed,  and  say  X  may  go 
wltti  yoa.  Mamma  says  I  ought  to  write  yon  this  note  to  tell  yon 
so.  Z  tUak  It  laveryUndot  you  to  Ukematopayyouavlslt, 
and  I  will  be  ready  at  ten  o'elook  lo-morrow  mondng.  Iwantto 
tbank  yon  for  asking  me,  and  so  mamma  says  I  had  better  aign 
mysaU  yonr  gratelnl  grandobild,  uIt  OrrHKmanAic." 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  beautifal,  though 
May,  notwithidanding  all  her  ooorage,  would  gladly  have 
made  the  night  longer,  and  when  the  morning  did  oome, 
wonld.  it  die  oonld,  have  oansed  ten  o*olook  to  be  later 
than  it  ever  waa  before.  Bat  every  hour  comee  exactly  at 
its  naoal  time^  however  slow  or  fast  it  may  appear  to  come ; 
and  so  she  fonnd. 

It  waa  not  without  many  tears  that  May  said  good-by  to> 
dear  Fairfield  Cottage.  She  dung  to  her  mamma,  thongh 
she  kept  down  her  sobs  during  that  embrsoe,  and  the 
little  white  cold  face  she  pressed  against  hers  was  tearless. 

Her  father  took  her  away,  and  outnde  the  door  ahe  cried 
heartily.  He  kissed  hw  and  comforted  her,  haU-gravely, 
half  in  his  kind  joking  way,  which  alm^  consoled  May's 
troubles  more  than  any  other  way  in  the  world,  and  he  put 
her  into  the  carriage,  which  came  first  to  Fairfield  Cot- 
tage, and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Parsonage. 

[Zb  b«  MMbidsd  ia  etsr  Motf  wmba-.] 


THE  EARLIEST  APPLES 

What  more  picturesque  than  the  apple-tree,  early  in 
Autumn,  laden  with  leaven  which  have  turned  to  gold  be- 
neath the  amorous  kisses  of  the  sun,  and  from  behind 
which  oajlj  peep  forth  the  delioatdy  tinted  fmit  ?  The 
eariy  apples  must  be  gathered  with  care  and  delibenttoo, 
and  the  ripe  onw  only.  Our  illustration  ahows  the  man 
hard  picking,  the  earnest-looking  woman  reenving  the 
applea  in  her  outstretched  apron.  In  the  distance  two 
children  hold  festival  over  the  flotsam  and  jetsam. 


POLAR  BEARS  FEASTING  ON  A  STRANDED  WHALE. 

Tn  eaify  Toyagsrs  to  tiia  i«y  Nortik  of  America  were 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  Polar  bear,  whieh,  in  siss) 
in  snowy  eoat  and  fieroeness,  seemed  a  olsss  by  itMlt  Its 
half-amphibious  character,  too,  made  it  a  wonder,  and 
gave  rise  to  many  a  wonderful  story.  The  euly  sailor 
who  came  baok  and  told  how  he  had  seen  a  mass  of  ice 
floating  on  the  sea,  leagues  away  from  any  land,  yet  with 
a  hnge  white  bear  upon  it,  was  looked  on  as  a  sad  deoeiver, 
spinning  a  most  outrageous  yam. 

The  aeal,  the  wbak^  and  the  walrus,  that  are  the  quarry 
of  tiie  Esquimaux,  are  also  the  prey  of  the  white  bear,  ftnd 
he  not  infrequenfly  oomes  aptm  the  incantions  hunter, 
whom  he  attaidu  aa  a  poacher  on  his  preserves.  When  a 
whalcb  atmok  by  a  harpocm,  escapes  to  die  and  float  near 
shore,  amid  ice-floes,  the  soent  lores  the  bears  from  far 
and  near,  and  a  scene  ensues  such  as  our  artist  depicts  in 
the  land  of  desolation.  The  green  sea  seen  in  spots  ;  the 
ice  in  all  ita  butastio  forms ;  Uie  dark  skin  ot  the  lui^ese 
fpmi  ot  mammals;  the  greed  of  the  voraoioas,  shaggy 
areatures  who,  lod±kg  on  the  providential  {novender  tmly 
in  the  li^t  of  sappliea,  make  merry  over  il^  form  a  pic- 
ture weU  worti^  of  the  pendL 


iifl  able  nan  shows  his  qsirit  by  gentle  words  and  reso- 
lute actions ;  he  is  neither  hot  nor  timi^  . 
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PERGOLESI. 

ToucmNa  meUnoholy  oharaoterizw  the  6ae  muaic  of 
Peigolaa.  He  wu  of  the  people,  and  earlystroe^ee  amid 
porerfy  and  can  aapped  his  eonstitatioii,  and  doomed  him 
to  an  early  grava 

His  mmioal  powers  were  notioed  in  ohildhood,  and  they 
aaenred  hia  admiarion  into  a  Neapolitan  oonaembny  or 
mnno  sohool,  whioh  bore  the  signidoant  name  of  Oon- 
aerratory  of  Ohrist'a  Poor.  Bat,  boy  as  he  was,  he  soon 
fonnd  the  stiff  rulee  of  the  scieaoe  as  taaght  there  too 
galling  fetters  for  his  genios  and  inborn  musia  At  Uie 
age  of  fourteen  he  left  it,  and  snoceeded  in  obtaining  les- 
Bons  from  Tinoi  and  Halle.  At  twenty  he  had  seoared  an 
engagement  at  the  New  Theatre,  Naples^  and  prodooed  a 
oomlo  opera,  **  The  Serra  Fadrcna,  or  Bfaid  Tamed  Uib- 
tree^"  whidi  was  enthnsiaatioally  admiied.  Bat  opera* 
even  of  the  more  aeriooa 
kind,  was  not  his  tme 
field.  In  religions  mnsio 
he  had  few  anperiors,  his 
masses  being  still  admired 
and  need  as  daasioal  oom> 
positions.  Almoet  irith 
his  dying  breath  he  com- 
posed hia  "Salve  Be«ina," 
and  the  "Btabat  Mater," 
whioh  alone  vonld  give 
him  immmtality. 


Dr.  Osbom  is  an  able  expository  preacher,  and  hit 
style  is  a  "  well  of  English  andefiled,"  and  is  fraqoeatlr 
lighted  np  with  great  feli<dty  of  illastration.  His  know- 
ledge of  John  Wesley  and  his  writings  is  marrekm^  and 
he  is  more  fitted  than  any  other  Wesleyan  minister  to 
write  on  the  stady  of  John  WeaUy'a  wiitingib  as  be  hss 
been  reqneated  to  do  by  the  Oonfnenoa. 


Rev.  George  Osbom,  D:D. 

Db.  Obbobn,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Wee- 
leyan  Methodist  Confer- 
enoe  of  1881,  was  bom  at 
Bocheater,  England,  in 
1808,  and  edneaied  at 
Brompton.  His  parents 
were  Weeleyans,  and  he 
himaelf  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  very  early 
in  life.  In  the  year  1829 
he  entered  the  Wesleyan 
ministry,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Brighton 
Olronltt  whore  he  labored 
snooessfnlly  for  two  years. 
His  rise  in  Methodism  was 
nnnsnally  rapid  ;  he  took 
some  of  the  most  important  appointments  that  the  OonfeF- 
enoe  had  to  give,  and,  for  so  yoang  a  man,  was  conspicnons 
as  a  debater.  Xjondon,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  were 
favored  with  the  advantage  of  his  services.  Although  a 
thorough  Methodist  be  is  very  oatiiolio  in  hia  aentiments 
and  betiefa.  Be  is  knovn  to  be  friendly  with  ministwa  of 
all  evangelical  deoominations,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
foundem  of  the  Evangelioal  AUianoe.  In  1861  Br.  Oabom 
was  appointed  one  of  the  foreign  missionary  secretaries, 
and  remained  in  that  office  for  seventeen  years.  The 
jnbilee  of  the  Wesleyan  Foreign  Misnons  was  held  in 
1863,  and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Osbom  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oonference,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  missions  by  his  able  advooacy  in  most  of  the 
jninoipal  towns  of  England.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Bev. 
ISiomaa  Juikaaa  from  the  Divinity  Ohair  of  the  Bichmond 
OdOegB,  Dr.  Osbom  waa  elaoted  to  iti  and  atfll  holds  that 
office. 


THE  BXV.  QBOaOK  OflBOBN,  D.D. 


REV.  T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE,  D.D. 

Thouas  Db  Witf  TaiiUaob  waa  bora  in  1832,  in  Bound 
Brook,  Somerset  Oonnty,  N.  J.  His  father  waa  a  ftrmar 
of  maoh  vigor  and  oonsistenoy  of  charaoter ;  his  mottui 
a  woman  of  noted  enorgy,  hopefolnan  and  eqnanimily. 
Both  parenta  were  in  marked  respects  chanoteristio.  Dif- 
ferences ol  diapoaition  and  ue^oda  Uandad  in  Hum  into 

aharmcmimis,  consecrated, 
benignant  and  ^eery  Ufa 
The  father  won  all  the 
ocmfidenoe  and  the  best  of 
the  honcns  a  hard-eensed 
truly  American  oomnrcn- 
had  to  yield.  Iha 
mother  iru  that  counsal' 
ing  and  qaie^y  proTideat 
foroe  whioh  made  her  a 
helpmeet  indeed  and  her 
home  tiie  centre  and  sue- 
tnary  of  the  sweetest  in* 
fluences  that  have  filko 
on  the  path  of  a  huge 
number  of  ohildien,  of 
whom  four  aons  sre  all 
ministers  oi  the  Word. 
The  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren, it  seemed  doubtfol 
at  first  whether  De  Witt 
wonid  foDow  his  brothen 
into  the  ministry.  Pre- 
pared by  the  usual  ooune 
of  study  for  college,  Ht. 
Talmage  chose  for  ha 
alma  mater  the  Univeca&7 
of  New  York.  Ha  passed 
throuj^  that  ezceOsnt  ia- 
atitation,  not  with  the 
¥a«Ti|»^iim  Qf  merit  mak- 
ing men  who  are  the  chid 
^uiea  on  examinstiaa- 
days,  and  ciphers  ever  after  to  the  end  of  the  ohaptei. 
Bot  his  tropical  imagination,  the  confidential  relation- 
ship established  between  himself  and  hnman  natoie, 
his  prodigions  but  simple  powers  of  expreaaitn,  his 
poasesdon  <A  the  dramatie  in  h^  degree  in  thought  sad 
manner,  and  hia  inherent  love  for  the  pum  in  morals,  tad 
lot  the  ideaUy  exoeQent  in  life^  lendend  him  the  diitiB- 
guishing  expectation  and  feature  of  class  and  oompositka 
days.  As  a  beUt-letire  scholar,  a  professor  of  tiie  auivetvtT 
tells  us  Talmage  has  had  no  equal  in  all  the  atodents  who 
have  ever  graduated  from  that  institutiou.  On  graduation- 
day,  when  he  delivered  his  speech  at  Niblo'a  Gardoi,  the 
effect  waa  electrio  and  overwhelming — the  most  part  of  tiia 
audience  rising  to  their  feet,  under  the  sp^  of  hia  twillisnlb 
original,  mirthful  and  pathetio  uttesaaoes.  JoonnliBl; 
poe^  pleader,  politician,  or  reformer,  he  might  baeosM 
and  to  any  of  theea  rMss  mre  his  powan  rignally  ad^tii 
In  iairar  of  his  beooming  a  preacber  vnce  the  pnyais  of 
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hie  parmt^  and  the  &ot  that  bis  abilities  mmld  attain 
ftbrir  highest  naefiiliiesB  and  strength  in  fhe  adTooaoy  of 
flfetinal  and  fandamentat,  not  tempoTsiy  and  tentative^ 
tonfha.  pnTpoae  of  the  Deity  was  aotm  made  manifest, 
and  fonnd  to  be  <»derad  in  consmaaoe  vith  the  highest 
hnnan  bopes  in  the  oase. 
His  first  aeitlement  vas  at  BeUerills^  on  tiie  heantifnl 


Fassaic,  in  New  Jersey.  For  three  years  there  he  under- 
went  an  «oolIent  praotioal  ednoation  in  the  conventional 
ministry.  His  congregation  was  the  most  etUtiTated  and 
exacting  in  the  nixal  regions  of  tiie  sterling  little  State. 
Historically  it  was  known  to  be  about  the  oldest  sooie^ 
of  Protestantism  in  New  Jersey.  Its  reoordo^  as  preaerred, 
ran  back  over  two  hondred  yean^  bat  it  iaJcnoiok  to  hf 
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had  R  strong  life  the  better  part  of  ft  oeatarj  mora  Iti 
straotnre  is  regarded  aa  erne  of  the  finest  of  any  oouutry 
eongi^tion  in  the  United  States  No  wmder :  it  stands 
vititin  rifle-shot  of  the  quarrj  from  which  Old  Trinity 
was  hewn.  The  valne  (and  the  limits)  of  stereotyped 
preaching  and  what  he  did  not  know  came  ss  an  instmotlTe 
and  disiilaBionizing  force  to  the  theological  tyro  at  Belle- 
villflL  There  also  came  and  remained  strong  friendships* 
inspiring  revivals  and  saored  ooonsels. 

By  natural  promotion,  three  years  at  Syracnse  snoceeded 
three  at  Bellevilleu  That  ooltiTated,  critical  city  fonushed 
Mr.  Talmaga  the  Tolae  of  an  andi^oe  in  which  profes- 
Honal  men  wen  predominent  in  infloenoeb  His  pnwJiing 
than  grew  tonio  and  free.  As  B&r.  Pitt  advised  a  yoong 
ftieod,  he  "  risked  himaeU.**  The  ehmvh  grew  from  few 
to  many— from  a  state  of  coma  to  athletio  life.  The 
preacher  learned  to  go  to  Bohool  to  humanity  and  his  own 
heart  The  lessons  they  taught  him  agreed  with  what 
was  boldest  and  most  oompeUing  in  the,  spirit  of  the  re- 
vealed Word.  Those  whose  claims  were  saored  to  him 
found  the  saline  climate  of  Syracuse  a  oaoss  of  nnhealth. 
Otherwise  it  is  likely  that  that  most  delightful  region  in 
the  United  States— Oentral  New  York— lor  men  of  letters 
who  equidly  love  nature  and  oidtnre,  would  have  berai  the 
home  of  Mi;  lUmage  for  Iif& 

The  next  seven  years  of  Mr.  Talmage's  life  were  spent 
in  Philadelphia.  There  his  powers  got  "set."  He  learned 
what  he  could  best  do^  He  had  the  courage  of  his  oon- 
soionsness,  and  he  did  it.  Previously  he  might  have  felt 
it  inonmbent  on  him  to  give  to  pulpit  traditions  the  hom- 
age of  oomplianoe— thon^  at  Syracnse  "the  more  excel- 
lent way/'  any  man's  mm  way,  ao  that  he  have  the  divin- 
ing gift  of  genios  and  tiu  nafora  a-tuna  to  all  high 
sympathlea  and  pupoaes— had  in  glfmpaos  conu  to  him. 
He  realized  that  it  waa  his  duty  and  mission  in  the  world 
to  make  itheartbe  Gospel  The  church  was  not  to  him 
in  numben  a  select  few.  In  organization  a  monopoly.  It 
was  meant  to  be  the  oonqneror  and  transformer  of  the 
world.  For  seven  years  he  wrought  with  much  success 
on  this  theory,  all  the  time  realizing  that  his  plana  coold 
oome  to  fullness  only  nnder  conditions  that  enabled  him 
to  build  fr<ntt  the  bottom  np  an  organization  which  oonld 
get  nearer  to  the  masses  and  which  would  bare  no  inece- 
dents  to  be  abaid  of  as  i^ioata  in  its  path.  Henee  he 
oessad  from  being  the  leading  preadier  In  Kiibdelphla  to 
become  in  Brooklyn  the  leading  preaiAer  in  the  world. 

His  work  for  nine  years  here,  know  all  our  readers.  It 
began  in  a  cramped  brick  rectangle,  capable  of  holding 
1,200,  and  he  came  to  it  on  "the  call "  of  nineteen.  In 
less  than  two  years  that  was  exchanged  for  an  iron  struc- 
ture, with  raised  seats,  the  interior  carved  like  a  horse- 
Bhoe,  the  pulpit  a  platform  bridging  the  ends.  That  held 
3,000  persons.  It  lasted  just  long  enough  to  revolutionize 
church  architecture  in  cities  into  harmony  with  eommcni 
sense.  Smaller  duplicates  of  it  stsrted  in  every  quarter^- 
,  three  in  Brooklyn,  two  In  New  Tork,  one  in  Montreal,  one 
in  Ifonisville,  any  number  in  Chicago,  two  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, like  numbers  abroad.  Then  it  burnt  up,  that  from 
its  Bshea  the  present  stately  and  most  sensible  stmctara 
might  rise.  Oothio,  of  brick  and  stone,  oathedral-like 
above,  ampbithealre-like  below,  it  holds  6,000  as  easily  as 
one  person,  and  all  can  hear  and  see  equally  welL  In  a 
large  sense  the  people  built  these  edifloea  Their  archi- 
tects were  Leonird  Tsnx  and  John  Welch  respectively. 
It  ia  snffieiently  indieatiTe  to  say  in  general  of  Dr.  OU- 
mage's  work  In  the  Tabemadeb  that  his  audiences  an 
always  as  many  as  the  place  wfll  hold  ;  that  seventy-eight 
papers  in  Christendom  statedly  publish  his  entire  sermons 
and  Friday-night  disooiUBBs^  cocdusivB  ot  tiia  dailies  of  the 
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United  States ;  that  the  papen  girdle  the  fl^be^  bdng 
published  in  London,  Liverpool,  ■Bfanchester,  Glasgow, 
Belfast  Toronto,  Mbntnal,  St  John's,  Bidiuiy,  MisIboDnUk 
San  Xrsncisoi^  Ohioagt^  Boston,  Baleigh,  New  YaA,  and 
many  others.  To  pulpit  labors  of  this  responsibility 
should  be  added  oonsiderable  pastoral  work,  and  con- 
stantly recurring  lecturing  and  literary  work,  to  fill  out 
the  public  life  of  a  very  busy  man. 

He  has  spoken  in  nearly  ^  the  great  halls  of  the  Unitsd 
States  to  vast  assemblages.  In  1879  he  crossed  the  AUantiG^ 
and  preached  and  lectured  in  all  the  cities  and  lat^  towns 
of  England,  SootUnd  and  Irdand.  He  spcdn  ninstynrix 
times  in  ninefy-fonr  di^  Oommlttsea  from  many  of  tiie  • 
prominent  cities  met  him  at  Qneenstown  on  his  arrival 
abroad,  and  he  waa  received  with  great  enlhoaiasm  evoy* 
where.  Some  of  the  audiences,  on  his  appearanoe  <m  the 
platf(»rm,  wonld  rise  and  stand  cheering  until  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  presiding  officer  to  wave  them  Into  silenoe. 
The  Earl  of  Eintore,  the  celebrated  Scotch  philanthm- 
pist,  presided  at  the  meeting  to  receive  Dr.  Tslmage  in 
Exeter  Hall,  while  the  platform  was  oooupied  by  soma  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  England.  At  the 
close  of  many  of  his  meetiDga  in  ohotdt  and  hall,  he  would 
be  called  to  stand  in  a  carriage  or  cm  a  ohair  and  ^^ask  to 
the  moltitudes  who  could  not  gain  admisaioii.  Leaving 
one  of  the  pulpits  whero  he  preached,  ha  want  through  a 
back  door  so  as  to  get  to  his  carriage  unobeerved ;  bat  do 
sooner  did  he  step  into  the  carriage,  than  the  petals 
gathered  around  and  thousands  shook  hands,  and  as  ibe 
driver  attmpted  to  start  the  people  lifted  the  oarriage  hj 
the  wheeK  ud  it  was  necessary  for  the  polioa  to  elear 
the  way.  He  was  breakfasted,  banqueted  and  huored 
in  all  parts  of  Gnat  Britain  and  LreUnd.  Tba  railroad 
stations  wen  thronged  whan  it  was  known  he  was  to  pasi 
throngh.  On  his  retam  ha  was  reeelTad  an  imnunss 
meeting  in  Brooklyn,  in  which  the  first  people  of  the  city 
took  part.  Hon.  A.  W.  Tenney  presided  and  made  a  speech 
of  welcome,  and  addresses  wen  delivered  by  clergymen  of 
difiiarant  denominationa  The  platform  was  ooonissd  by 
the  Mayor,  the  judges  of  oonrfea,  and  othn  faflnsntial 
citizens. 

The  multiplicity,  large  results  and  striking  progress  of 
the  labon  of  Dr.  Xalmage  hava  made  the  tongt^ng  men 
of  a  Inrief  namtiTa  of  the  ^oohs  of  his  oaraer  than  an 
aooonnt  of  IJia  career  itaeUL  It  has  had  to  be  sa  Iteok 
of  Bpaoo  requires  it.  His  work  has  had-  nther  lo  he  in- 
timated in  generalities  than  told  in  details.  The  filling  in 
mast  oome  either  from  the  knowledge  of  the  reader  or 
from  intelligent  inferences  and  conclusions,  drawn  from 
the  few  principal  facts  stated,  and  stated  with  care.  This 
remains  to  be  said  :  No  other  preacher  addressee  so  many 
con^antly.  The  words  of  no  other  preacher  woe  ever 
befon  cairied  by  so  many  types  or  carried  so  far.  U^jpn 
give  him  three  oontinents  for  a  ehurah,  and  the  Eaglidi- 
speaking  world  Cor  a  congregation.  The  judgment  of  kii 
generation  will  of  oourae  be  divided  upon  him  jast  ss  tbst 
of  the  next  w£U  not  That  he  ia  a  topio  in  every  newt' 
paper  is  much  more  significant  than  the  fact  of  what  treat. 
ment  it  gives  him.  Only  men  of  genius  are  uuivetssUy 
commented  on.  The  univeraalify  of  the  comment  makes 
friends  and  foes  alike  prove  the  fact  of  the  geniaa.  Tbit 
is  what  is  impressive.  As  for  the  quality  of  the  oommeab 
it  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  bemnoh  mon  arsvelsticn 
of  the  charactat  behind  the  pen  whieh  writes  it  than  a  tras 
view  or  nview  of  the  man.  This  ia  neoessarily  to.  The 
press  and  the  pulpit  In  the  main  an  dafsotiive  jadges  of 
one  another.  The  former  rarely  enters  the  insids  of  Iw 
lifter's  work.  Then  is  acquaintanceship,  but  not  iati- 
mt^,  between  them.  Joomali  find  out  the  iM  of  i 
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pnaoher's  power  in  time.  Then  they  go  looking  for  the 
oanseB.  Long  before,  however,  the  masses  hare  felt  the 
oatuea  and  have  realiaed,  not  merely  diaoorered.  the  fitet 
The  penftity  of  being  the  leaders  of  great  maaiei  hu,  from 
Whitefleld  and  Vffaiej  to  Spnrgeon  and  Talmage^  been  to 
serre  aa  the  target  fai  small  wit&  A  «Hutant  nnrce  of 
Attack  on  men  of  sooh  mag&itoda  almja  bm  been  and 
will  be  tito  pre— OS,  whioh,  by  ttia  oonunon  oonMnt  of 
mankind,  are  deeoribed  and  dispenwd  from  all  oonsidera- 
when  ih«7  are  rated  Satanie.  Their  attacks  oonflrm 
a  man*B  right  to  respect  and  reputation,  and  are  a  proof 
of  his  influenoe  and  greatness  It  can  be  tnHf  said  that 
while  secular  critioism  in  the  United  States  farorably  re- 
gards our  snbiect  in  proportion  to  its  intelligenoe  and  np- 
rightness,  the  jadgment  of  foreigners  on  him  has  long 
been  an  index  to  the  judgment  of  posteri^  here.  No 
other  Amarfean  is  read  so  mnob  and  so  eonatantly  abroad. 
His  extraordinary  imagination,  earaestneas,  deeoriptlTe 
powOT  and  homor,  his  great  art  in  groaping  and  arnmgft- 
ment,  bis  wonderful  mastery  of  itords  to  illumine  and 
alleviate  human  conditions  .and  to  interpret  and  inspire 
the  harmonies  of  the  better  nature  are  appreciated  by  all 
who  can  put  themselTes  in  sympathy  with  his  originality 
of  methods  and  his  high  oonseoration  of  purpose.  His 
manner  mates  with  his  nature.  It  is  each  sermon  in  action. 
He  {Hfisses  tiie  eyca,  hands,  his  entire  body,  into  the  ser- 
Tioe  of  the  illoatratiTO  truth.  Gestures  are  the  accom- 
paniment of  what  he  aaja;  As  ha  stands  cot  heton  the 
immense  throngs  without  a  sot^  of  notes  wiuuiiiseriptb^ 
fore  him,  the  efieot  produced  can  not  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  never  seen  it.  The  solemnity,  the  teats,  the 
mwful  hush,  as  though  the  audience  oonld  not  breathe 
again,  are  ofttimes  painluL 

His  voice  is  peculiar— not  musical,  but  prodnotiTe  of  start- 
ling^ strong  effects,  such  as  characterize  no  other  preacher 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantio.  His  power  to  grapple  an 
andienoa  and  master  it  from  tnt  to  peroration  has  no 
equal  No  man  was  ever  lees  seU-consoions  in  his  work. 
He  feels  a  mission  of  evangelization  on  him  as  by  tiie  im- 
,  positimi  of  the  Supreme.  That  misdon  he  responds  to  by 
doing  the  duty  that  is  nearest  to  him  with  all  his  might— 
as  confident  that  he  ia  under  the  oare  and  order  of  a  Divine 
Master  as  those  who  hear  him  are  that  they  are  under  the 
spell  of  the  greatest  proso-poet  that  ever  nkade  the  Gospel 
his  song  and  the  tedampiafm  of  tha  race  tha  passion  of  his 
heart. 

It  is  a  rigniflcant  fact  that,  every  Monday  momioft  Mir. 
lUmaga*s  sannon  of  the  piavioiis  day  is  reptn^  in  full 
in  some  of  tha  seonlar  papers  of  nearly  all  tha  great  eities 
of  this  oonntiy.  Wa  insert  the  fc^wing  ojdaitma  of  Dr. 
Talmage's  work : 

Mr.  Spnrgeon,  of  London,  says:  "Mr.  Talmage's  disooorsea 
lay  hold  ot  my  Inmost  sooL  The  Lord  Is  with  this  mighty  man 
of  valor.  Bo  may  He  ever  be'  tUl  the  campaign  closes  with 
vtatMy  I  I  am  Indeed  0a/i  ot  his  votoe.  It  cheers  me  Intensely. 
He  lovas  the  Ooqwl,  and  believes  in  umaOiSng,  wUoh  some 
^aaslism  seaiody  do.  There  are  Oiose  about  who  use  tiw  <AA 
labdih  but  the  aitfadsB  are  not  tha  same.  Hay  the  Lord  win 
armies  ot  souls  to  Jesus  by  this  man!  I  am  astonished  when 
Ood  blessee  nw,  bat  somehow  I  should  not  be  so  much  surprised 
If  He  blessed  this  man." 

"  Mr.  Talmage's  sermons  have  ten  readers  la  Great  Britain 
where  ai^  other  American  sermons  have  one  leader."— A  L, 
Moody. 

**  We  found  ourselves  In  Br.  Talmaga^  immense  aadlenoe-room 
eontalnlDg  seats  fca*  6,000  peisons,  with  decorated  colling,  bdllla&t 
obandellers  and  spadous  galleries.  When  the  exerdses  began, 
not  a  foot  cl  sitting  or  standing  room  was  anywhere  visible.  The 
irtiola  scene  ot  the  evening  proved  that  It  does  not  require  an 
Intamlng^got  heresy  to  flUchunhss.  Huewereorcwds  flook- 
iBg  to  hear  the  most  plain  and  pungent  prsaohlag  on  the  old 
^heme  at  Qospel  salvatton."— <Adniae^  Ohioe^,  III, 


—  — I — —  

The  Sim  TorTt  InAipmdenl  says :  "  The  new  Tabernacle  Is  mas- 
sive. It  wm  hold  nearly  twice  as  mai^  peo^  as  Plymouth 
Obnroh.  lCr.Tahna8e  is  a  pul^  phenomenon.  Hlseoaeeptlonsct 
men  and  things  ars  so  vlvM  that  ha  cannot  be  said  to  poasass  fiunn 
—Ui^  possess  him.  He  Is  draniatlo.«id  cannot  doaorfba  with- 
out acting.  He  has  a  dear,  Indslve  mind,  a  broad  and  genial 
humor,  a  high  and  exacting  conscientiousness,  kindly  sympathy, 
a  vtvld  Imagination,  vehement  passion,  and  every  blow  tells." 

"  Hr.  Talmage  Is  dear  out  of  the  old  grooves  and  rats  ot  pulpit 
effort.  Ton  oannot  measure  bim  by  the  books  or  oriUolae  him  by 
the  schools.  He  Is  a  law  unto  hlmselt  In  short,  he  Is  a  mystery, 
a  phenomenon,  a  eontradloUon  of  all  the  roles  and  books,  and  a 
most  potent  power  tor  good.  He  speaks  to  more  llvhig  people  In 
this  oonntry  than  any  other  man;  and  his  sermons  being  pnb- 
llshed  both  In  this  oonntry  and  In  England,  his  Influenoe  Is  wider 
fdt  than  that  ot  any  other  mlnlstsr  of  tha  wcdd."— etoibwt  CBMMion 
.^dDoeoli.  .ci^ 

A  Baptist  pastor  In  Ulehlgan  says:  "TnOiIn  a  distance  ot  ten 
miles  there  are  five  places  (some  of  them  school-houses)  where 
every  Sabbath  people  oome  together  to  hear  Sr.  Tdmag^s  ser- 
mons read." 

"  They  are  brlmfol  of  vitality,  Intense  dramatio  power  ot  descilp- 
tion,  and  an  earnestness  of  conviction  In  what  Is  said  that  im- 
presses the  reader  deeply."— Jr«o  OHocom  Pioayme. 

"  We  believe  that  for  orlglnaUty,  power  and  splendor,  these  ser- 
mons wlU  bear  comparison  with  the  greatest  pnlplt  produoUonB 
of  any  age  w  country.  Bat  tor  the  knowledge  of  human  life,  and 
the  adaptation  ot  divine  truth  to  the  whole  being  ot  man— Intel- 
lectual, emotltnal,  moral,  jwactloal— and  tor  the  power  ot  apply- 
ing that  troth,  we  know  not  his  equat"— Jondm  ChrMton  Ago. 

"  There  Is  about  Talmage  a  vehemence,  an  nrgeney,  an  earnest- 
ness, whloh  BomeUmes  carries  him  away  as  la  a  kind  ot  wUd 
whirlwind.  He  has  Immense  command  of  words,  and  great 
floenoy  ot  speech.  But  he  Is  not  diffusa-  anything  but  thaL  His 
sentences,  some  of  them  espedally,  fall  with  a  force  and  a 
strength  which  Is  sometimes  almost  palnfuL  Tiere  is  a  reoliIeBs 
abandon  about  many  of  bis  sermons,  a  hearty  outspokenness, 
which  Is  as  refreshing  as  a  dip  Into  a  mountain  stream  on  a  hot 
Bummer's  day.  He  has  now  the  largest  congregation  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  ehuroh  In  Amerfea."— :2rorfA«nt  AiAo,  Hartle- 
pool, England. 

"  Mr.  Talmage  preaches  twloe  every  Banday  to  Immense  audi- 
ences. Every  seat  up  to  ttia  raftos  la  filled.  Bin  manner  Is  so 
Impassioned,  his  style  so  origins],  and  his  figures  so  vivid  and 
startling,  that  he  holds  his  hearers  spellbound  to  the  end,  and  be 
moves  tiiem  to  tears  or  smiles  at  •wOL'*—Ghariea!on  Netot  and 
Cbvrler. 

"We  thoaght  last  evening,  as  we  looked  over  Mr.  TaluLage's 
audience,  now  hushed  so  that  we  ooold  bear  the  clock's  solemn 
ticking  keeping  time  to  the  speaker's  otteranoes— people  seem- 
ingly afraid  to  breathe,  lest  they  might  lose  a  word— we  thought 
to  onrsdvas,  here  Is  the  perfeoHon  of  oratory;  here  Is  dominion, 
absduts  and  undisputed.  The  attempt  to  do  anything  but  listen 
to  those  sentenees— now  short,  sharp  and  rloging,  and  now 
drawn  out  with  a  plaintlveness  that  will  linger  after  his  voice  has 
died  aw^— Is  so  vain  that  It  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  and 
"tried  to  show  hie  power."— .Rvs  Aw,  Easton,  Fa. 

**  Almost  exactly  such  orltlolsms  as  are  brought  against  him 
were  brought  against  Lather,  and  against  WhlteQeld  and  Wesley. 
But  as  in  them  all,  so  in  Mr.  Talmage,  there  are  elements  of  power 
that  the  critics  of  words  and  phrases  oannot  eomprehand.  Mr. 
Talmage  is  a  genolns  pulpit  orator,  and  his  oratory  Is  none  the 
lesB  effective  because  It  does  not  conform  to  pulpit  canons.  He 
wins  his  battles,  as  did  Napoleon,  by  his  violation  ot  all  rules. 
These  sermons  give  a  hint  of  the  moral  power  that  lies  behind 
Mr.  Talmage^  burning  eloquence  and  gives  It  tOrae.''--0Arjs(iaa 

"  Bo  we  consider  the  great  Influenca  of  a  popular  preadiM  ot 
the  preeeot  day  7  Neither  Jeremy  Taj^or,  SmlUi,  or  even  Whlte- 
fleld,  had  the  opportunities  given  to  Mr.  Talmage  through  the 
press."—  Union  Advocate. 

"  Mr.  Talmage  has  proved  that  he  can  gather  a  regular  Sabbath 
congregation  ot  five  thousand  hearers,  and  that  he  can  make  him* 
self  effectively  beard  by  that  number  of  people.  He  Is  one  of 
those  preachers  who  raalLy  belong  to  mankhid  at  large.  Host 
people  who  try  to  describe  Dr.  Talmage  begin  by  saying  that  he  Is 
like  somebody,  or  unlike  somel>ody  else.  Now  the  faot  Is  that  he 
is  not  like  any  other  peiaon  at  all:  he  Is  Just "  Tdnuge"  all  over, 
with  as  much  marked  Individuality  as  ever  was  conoentrated  in 
any  one  man.**—  Union  Era. 

"Dr. Talmage  Is  a  star  ot  oommandlng  lustre  In  the  pnlplt  ot 
the  ITcT^  His  llvhig  thoaghts  and  buralag  words,  tn  tha  win*' 
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ot  the  Itghtntng  and  by  the  Rgenoy  of  the  prees,  are  borne  to 
mlUlooa  who  have  never  beard  his  voice  nor  seen  bli  taao."— Daily 
Am,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

"Not  a  single  page  ot  btoboc^  «an  bo  designated  as  soper- 
flaoos  or  tlrascHne.''— fitXotdx  Bq)ubUoan. 

*'We  doubt  not  tliatDr.IUiDiige  has  gained  greater eelebrfty 
than  any  man  of  Us  age."— CTirutian  Adoooate,  Balelgfa,  N.  0. 

"  What  bnUdlDg  would  be  big  enoagh  to  hold  the  ooogregation 
If  saoh  sermoaa  were  preached  In  Iiondon  ?''~~C(mgrtgationaiiit, 
London. 

"  The  sermons  by  this  celebrated  divine  are  among  the  most 
admirable  oompoettlons  In  the  langnage.*'— ^jprfrig^faM  Adoertiter. 

"Hr.Talmage'sdeeeriptive  powers  are  unique  and  ot  a  high 
order;  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  of  any  preaoher  like  falm.**— PUm- 
burg  ISmet. 

"In  the  aatliDr'B  happiest  st^  and  outside  ot  its  religious 
merits,  lAIeh  are  of  a  high  order,  It  Is  mor«  Interesting  than  a 
romanoe.  Nothing  but  the  breaking  down  of  the  press  can  pre- 
vent this  book  having  an  Immense  aale."— fiftidiny  Timet. 

'*  Kr.  Talmage  Is  a  finished  speakw,  with  a  terse  and  nervous 
style."— >fih  (mm. 

"  Dr.  Talmsge's  swmons  are  more  Interesting,  simply'as  literary 
works,  than  many  novels."— £«y«((m«,  PhUadelphia. 

"  Through  this  book  Xr.  Talmage  will  preach  to  neaily  all  the 
worid."— 3Vt/,  JMd  and  Arm. 

"  In  I>r.  Talmage's  sermons  there  are  portions  of  writing  which, 
for  thrilling  Interest,  are  not  anrpaased  1^  the  pages  ot  flotlon."— 
Ths  Ag€,  Philadelphia. 

"  Their  power  tor  good  can  scaroaly  bo  ovorestimatod.  Whether 
heard  or  read,  they  produce  a  powerful  Impression,  and  are  of  the 
kind  best  adapted  to  reach  the  masses  in  these  days  of  absorbing 
woridllnsss  and  eager  pursuit  ot  gain.**- ChriBHon  ildmeate. 

"  iniat  pcedslOB,  manory,  dlreotnees,  genius  and  orlf^nallty 
they  reveal  need  not  be  stated.  They  are  more  oondensed  than 
theorems,  as  rounded,  pointed  and  polished  as  essays,  yet  ex- 
temporaneous, and  their  presemtion  dependeiit  upon  leportere* 
penoUs.*'— CTAtoiq^  Inter*  OcMik 

"XftTdmagQ  to  one  of  tlie  most  paOetio  and  eloquent  menot 


the  age.  His  puUlshed  works  are  models  of  An^o-flazon  style.'* 
—MtthodUatnteorder. 

"These  sermons  certainly  nnvall  to  us  the  secret  of  ICr.Tal* 
mage's  eatimonlinary  powwr  as  a  ^eaeher. . . .  ThegreatthaoMSt^ 
experimental  piety  and  holy  living  are  sent  home  upoa  the  hewrts 
of  m«»  wtth  remarkable  directness,  foree  and  fwvor,  Mr.  Talmage 
has  a  strong  Imajlnatiott,  which  seldom  flags  In  word-painting, 
and  usually  arrays  the  most  common  truths  in  all  the  fnshneas 
of  new  disooveries,  and  all  the  |^ow  of  living  reality.  To  tliis  he 
adds  a  quick  insist  Into  human  nature,  ttie  foibles,  vlesa,  and 
Inlqaltles  of  the  di^,  and  the  Gospel  as  the  only  remedy  for 
human  oorruptlon.  All  Is  swayed  an  ovormastering  Orlstlan 
earnestness."— IVevbyterion  Qiuaier^f. 

"Mr.  Talmage's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  spaikling 
humor,  his  prunlng-hook  as  well  as  his  scslplng-knifs,  his  deq> 
and  elaar  oomprehenslon  ot  what  Is  spiritually  beautltid,  as  mil 
as  his  hatred  ot  all  that  Is  radically  wrong,  together  with  own 
pure  Christian  lite  and  ezperiraoe- all  conspire  to  make  his  nttar- 
anoes  and  practical  a  Uessing  to  those  who  hear  or  read  Us 
dlsconnes."-A<IiMfri(tf  MofOhlg, 

Awriter  from  South  Australia  says:  "I  read  every  fcMyHi 
the  eholce  and  soul-stlrrlag  sermnks  of  Dr.  Talmage  to  tlie  peopla. 
Every  one  Is  delisted  to  hear  them." 

"  This  bo(dc  needs  no  reoommeadatlon.  It  reeommends  IteeU 
on  every  page.  It  Is  a  scalpel— a  two-edged  sword.  It  disaeets 
popular  dissipations  with  an  unsparing  hand.  It  points  out  the 
morttfleatlon  spots— the  loelfdent  gangrene — which  are  sura  to 
spread  beoanse  It  is  their  nature,  and  Anally  kUl.  Put  the  booh  in 
every  family,  on  every  book  and  newspaper  stand,  and  distribute 
It  on  every  nUlxoad  aikd  steamboat  line."— CftrtiMaa  SUutdard  sad 
iTams  Jbvrnat,  ^Iladelphla. 

As  win  be  seen  by  the  anDoanoement  on  the  taet  page 
of  the  cover,  the  Bev.  Dr.  lUmage  wUl,  with  the  next 
number,  beeomd  the  Editor  of  the  Sinn>AT  Maoazctb.  H/a 
will  donbtlera  infuse  into  it  his  well-known  energy  and 
abilify,  and  make  it  the  eqoal  of  «nj  magagine  of  its  kind 
in  theiKnld. 
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THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

lABBOll  MB  SomUT,  NOTtUBKB  6tll,  1881 

'(LevlUcns  xvL  l6-aO). 

16.  AXD  he  shall  make  an  atonement  tor  Oie  holy ploo^beoause 
ot  the  undeanness  of  the  diUdren  ot  Israel,  and  because  ot  their 
transgressions  In  all  their  sins :  and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  ooogregation,  that  remalneth  among  them  In  the 
midst  ot  their  undeanness. 

17.  And  there  shall  be  no  man  In  the  tabemaole  of  the  oongre- 
gatlon  when  he  goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement  in  the  holyjilaoe, 
until  he  come  out,  and  have  made  an  atonement  for  himself,  and 
for  his  household,  and  for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel. 

IS.  And  he  shall  go  out  unto  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lobd, 
and  nuUte  an  atonement  for  It;  and  shall  take  ot  the  Mood  of  the 
bollock,  and  ot  tba  Uood  ot  the  goat,  and  put  it  upon  the  Iwms 
ot  the  altar  round  about 

19L  And  he  shall  sprinkle  ot  the  Uood  upon  It  with  hfs  finger 
seven  times,'  and  deanse  I^  and  hallow  It  from  the  undeanness  of 
the  children  ot  IsraeL 

ao.  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of  reconciling  the  holy 
pIoM,  and  the  tabemade  ot  the  otHigregation,  and  tiie  altar,  he 
shall  bring  the  live  goat: 

31.  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  inlquIUes  of  the  children 
of  larad,  and  all  their  transgressions  In  all  theb?  sins,  putting 
them  upon  the  head  ot  the  goat,  and  shall  send  Aim  away  by  the 
liandof  afitman  Intothe  wQdemeBs: 

83.  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  aU  their  Iniquities  unto 
ahwdnotlnhabttod:  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  In  thewlldet^ 
ness. 

23.  And  Aaron  shall  oome  Into  the  tabernade  Of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  shall  put  off  the  linen  garments,  which  he  put  on  when 
he  wwt  into  the  holy  jilai)^  and  shall  leave  them  there: 

S4.  And  he  shaU  wash  his  flesh  with  water  la  ttie  hdy  ^oce. 


and  put  on  his  garments,  and  'come  forth,  and  offer  his  burnt 
ofEarIng,  and  Um  bornt  c^Ksrlng  ot  the  people,  aad  make  an  atone- 
ment f«r  htmselt,  and  tor  the  people. 

S5.  And  the  fat  of  the  sin  offering  shatl  he  bun  npon  the  aHar. 

36.  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  tor  the  scapegoat  shall  wash 
his  dothea,  and  bathe  his  flesh  la  water,  and  afterward  oome  into 
theoamp, 

37.  And  the  bullock /or  the  sin  offering,  and  the  goat/ortlte 
Bin  offering,  whose  blood  was  brought  in  to  make  atonement  in 
the  holy  piaoe,  shall  on«  carry,  forth  without  the  oamp;  and 
they  shall  bum  in  the  fire  their  skins,  and  their  flesh,  and  their 
dung. 

38.  And  he  that  bumsth  them  shaU  wash'  Ue  dothea.  and 
bathe  his  flesh  In  water,  and  afterward  he  shall  oome  in  to  the 
camp.  ■  ■ 

29.. And  this  shall  bea  statute  for  ever  unto  you:  in  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  ot  the  mimth,  ye  shall  aOMt 
your  souls,  and  do  no  work  at  all,  wheOier  U  b«  one  of  your  owa 
country,  or  a  stranger  that  sojoometh  among  you : 

80.  For  on  that  day  shall  tA<jiria>(  make  an  atonement  tbryoa. 
to  deanse  you,  Oujt  ye  may  be  dean  from  an  your  Bins  before  ths 
Lobd. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-We  also  Joy  In  Cod  tbrouch  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  reoelvad  the  atonement' 

Rom.  y.  IL 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-Christtakethawaystik' 

EOXft  BMAJUtNOfl. 
Movn&T  .  .  Christ  Cleansing  the  Temple  . . .  John  IL  1S-9L 


Tvssnu  .  .  New  and  Uvlng  Way  Heb.  x.  14-88. 

WinmsnAz  Our  BeeonoIUation  Bom.  v.  1-11. 

Thubsdat  .  The  Bearer  of  our   laa.  UlL  1-13. 

FuDAT  .  .  .  Clean  Bobes  Bev.  vfi.  »-I7. 

Satubdat  .  Oarrled  without  the  Qates  Matt  zxviL  81-S8- 

SuxDAT . . .  Bsjeoted  by  Others  Belk  li.  38-88. 
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Notes  and  Hurra. 

Thia  liMfwi  is  m  oontiniutioii  of  the  inatrootions  and  laws 
of  the  Jewish  saaifioes  and  pnrifloafcums  whieh  imee  intei^ 
rnpted  bj  the  episode  of  the  ain  and  pnnishiiiuit  of  Nadab 
and  Alxhii,  oonsidered  in  the  last  lesMm. 

fnwerwtDi^f^Atoiieiiiait  is  the  onfy  &at-day  (rf  the 
Jews,  TtiakepttothiadiVbrbirfh  thefnrthodmsoidBe- 
fcnDed  bnmohes  of  Judaism.  It  is  held  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month  TSsii,  five  days  before  the  Feast  of  Tabeniaole& 
This  year  it  falls  on  October  Sd.  The  Jewish  New  Year 
eame  on  September  24th,  beginning  the  year  6642,  aooord- 
ing  to  their  reckoning: 

73ie  Day  of  Atonement  was,  and  is,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Jewish  holy  days.  Its  pnrpoee  was  to  signify 
■tonanMt  for  the  wh<^  of  the  diildren  of  Israel,  from  the 
Hi|^  Frieafe  to  tiie  lomsfc  of  the  peapls.  It  oeon^ed  a 
groond  entirdy  difbrent  from  that  of  all  tiie  other  atone- 
menta  oi  ttie  yeaiv  It  was  not,  like  than,  for  indlTidoal 
and  aoattored  sins  ;  neither  was  it  intended  only  to  sai^le- 
ment  them,  to  sai^y  deflcienoiea  by  which  they  might 
faAve  been  marked,  <a  to  cover  sins  which  might  hare  been 
forgotten.  It  onbraoed  not  only  some  sins  of  aome  of  the 
inambeB  of  the  coogregationB,  bnt  all  of  the  sins  of  alL  In 
ahos^itwM  anatoBenaitiniegardtoalltiwsinaof  Isradl, 
indiTidnal  and  complete. 

Thedi»cti(ma  gLrem  in  the  lessim  for  the  oelebiatibn  an 
minnte  and  in  f  nil  detail ;  and  we  osn  plainly  see  tiiat  the 
High  Frieet,  who  alone  oould  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  uid 
make  atonement  for  the  peopk^  typifiea  onr  Savionr^  onr 
great  High  Priest,  who  made  atonoDMit  once  for  all,  Jew 
and  Qentile. 

"  Without  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission  " 
(Hebrews  ix.  22).  This  is  taught  most  axpUdtly  thnngh- 
ont  the  Old  Teatamentk  and  niterated  ihxoni^  the  New, 
In  bothTsstamenti^  the  matta  tA  atonement^  or  the  means 
whieh,  in  pre-eminence,  effect  reconciliation  between  the 
Holy  God  and  the  sinning  human  soul,  is  an  o£E1ared  and 
accepted  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  xvii.  11,  and  Helnews  ix,). 
The  Hebrew  word  which  is  translated  "atone,"  literally 
meanfl^  "to  oorer,"  in  Qie  sense  that  the  atonement  made 
1^  onr  Sarionr  is  the  covering  or  hiding  of  sin.  (SeeKalm 
xzziL2;  Aotav.  30,  81.) 

Every  sacrifice,  from  that  of  Abel  downward,  was  a  sac- 
rifloe  of  blood.  If  not  a  lamb  or  a  bnlUx^  It  must  be  at 
leaal  a  dore^  in  oaae  of  poverty  of  the  sscrlfloer.  It  is 
onrioofl  to  note  how  this  same  idea  of  bloody  saorifioes 
runs  through  the  religions  of  heathen  countries,  and  it  is 
not  doing  violence  ia  believe  that  they  all  got  it  from  the 
same  original.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  fur  to  seek.  We 
are  told,  "The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have 
given  it  to  yon  upon  the  altar  to.  .make  an  atonranent  for 
your  aonls  ;  ttiat  is  the  life  of  another  that  maketii  atme* 
ment  Sat  the  soul." 

Now,  by  this  leaaoa  we  aza  taught  (1)  that  all  have  shmed, 
and  an  need  atonement ;  (2)  that  ooSj  Ohrist's  blood  can 
cleanse  onr  souls ;  (3)  ^at  Faith  transfers  our  souls  to 
Ohrist,  who  bears  them  away  for  ever  ;  and  (4)  that  each 
one  should  make  particular  examination  of  himself  that 
the  atoning  blood  of  CQuist  be  aooepted  to  wash  away  his 
own  individual  sins. 


THE  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES, 
loanmr  roa  Suitdat,  Motsusxb  iSn,  1881. 
(LevltioDS  xxUI.  8Mi4,) 
83.  And  the  Lord  spake  nolo  Koses,  saying, 
81.  Speak  nato  the  children  ot  Israel,  saying.  The  fifteenth  day 
ot  this  seventh  mouth  sAafi  be  the  IMet  ol  tabenuudas/br  aeven 
dsjv  onto  the  Ijord. 


96.  OnttieflistdajjhaS&eanh<^eouvoaatfon:yeshandono 
servile  woA  Aw«6b 

86.  Sevan  days  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lewd:  on  the  elglith  day  eliall  be  an  holy  oonvoeatfm  unto  yon; 
and  ye  shaO  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord;  itisa 
solemn  assembly ;  and  ye  eliaU  do  no  servile  work  therein. 

87.  These  an  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  whloh  ye  shall  proalaim 
to  Im  holy  ooovoeatlons.  to  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord,  a  Inimt  offering,  and  a  meat  offering,  a  aacrlflce,  and  drink 
offerings,  eveiy  thing  upon  bis  day : 

38.  Beside  the  Sabbaths  of  the  Lord,  and  beside  your  gltts, 
and  beside  allyonr  vows,  and  beeide  all  year  tree  will  ofloi^ig^ 
wbSab  ye  give  nnto  the  Lord, 

89.  Also  tak  the  fUteenUi  day  ot  the  seventh  taMOk,  when  ye 
have  gathered  tn  the  fruit  of  the  hud,  ye  ahall  keep  a  feast  onto 
the  Lord  seven  days:  on  the  flist  d^rsftoQ  be  a  sabbaUi,  and  on 
the  el(^  d^  Shan  ie  a  sabbath : 

40.  And  ye  sliaU  take  yon  on  the  llist  day  the  bong^  ot  goodly 
trees,  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  the  boni^  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  ot  the  brook;  and  ye  shall  rejolee  before  the  Lord  year 
Ood  seven  days. 

41.  And  ys  shall  keep  it  a  teaet  nnto  the  Lord  seven  daya  In 
the  year.  StkaS  be  a  statute  for  ever  in  your  generations:  ye 
shall  oelebntte  it  In  the  seventh  month. 

42.  Te  Bhall  dwell  in  iKtoths  seven  d^;  aQ  that  are  bratfitea 
bom  Shan  dwell  in  booths : 

48.  That  yonr  generations  may  know  that  I  made  the  ohildren 
of  Israel  to  dwell  hi  bootha,  wh«i  I  broogbt  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Bgypt:  I  am  the  Lord  yonr  God. 

44.  And  Hoses  declared  unto  the  children  ot  Israel  the  feasts 
<^  ttie  Lord, 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  beneffto.-Psa.  clii.  2. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-Witdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness. 

HOn  BmADiva& 

HoKDAT.  .  .  ChiM at Ow  Feast  Jno.vlLl-14, 

Toxsnav  . .  Vbes  Shall  Keep  the  Feast  ....  Zeeh.  ziv.  16^. 

WnmmsD&T.  Offarinsi  at  the  Feast  Nun.  xzlz.  13-^ 

Thubsmt  .  Oftvbigs  at  the  Feaat  Num.  xxfx.  9S-MI. 

FiinaT  .  .  .  Ohtfses  Work  at  the  Feast  ....  Jno.  vlL  38-39. 

Satuhut.  .  Joyfolness  at tho  Fesst  Deut  xvL  lS-17. 

SomuT  .  .  .  Things  to  be  Bemembered  .  .  .  .  Fs.  IzrvlU.  13-31. 

Nom  AKD  Hum. 

Hve  days  after  the  Day  of  AtonemMit,  the  Feaat  of 
Tabernacles,  the  most  jt^ons  season  of  the  Jewish  year, 
was  to  be  celebrated.  Chapter  xxiii.  recapitulates,  in  pari; 
at  least,  the  chief  festivals  ordained,  with  special  stress  on 
those  that  included  "  Holy  Convocations."  The  Passover* 
Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of  Tabemadee  were  the  three 
'<  Great  Festivals  "  of  the  year.    (Dent  zvL  1&) 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Old  Testament 
rdigiim  was  only  stem  and  represalveu  li  did  have  ita  dd« 
of  xeitraint  and  aeU-denial,  nod  iheMe  sprang  muoh  of  all 
thatwaabeBtinOteohanoterand  hi^pineas  irf  the  peo]^ 
Bat  it  had  alao  its  side  of  eheer  and  bc^pa— indeed,  of  faa- 
ti^ty.  Its  weekly  Sabbaths  were  intended  to  be  days  of 
delight ;  so  were  its  New  Moons.  Then,  too,  each  season, 
save  Winter,  had  ita  great  festival,  whan  "  servile  w<»k  " 
was  laid  aside.  The  Sprii^  had  its  Passover,  the  Summer 
its  Pentecost,  and  the  Antnmn  its  Feaat  of  Tabetnadea 
Each  was  a  joyful  feast;  bnt  the  latter,  falling  mi  %  time  of 
the  year  when  all  hearts  would  nakualfy  be  g^bid,  was  the 
most  jf^fttl  of  alL 

The  Feast  of  Tabemades  waa  institnted  in  memofy  of 
the  journey  through  the  Arabian  wilderness,  and,  there- 
fore, &e  people,  during  its  continuance,  dwelt  in  booths. 
This  lasted  seven  days,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  seventh  month,  Tisri  This  feast  waa  to  be 
at  once  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest  and  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during 
their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  though  soma  com- 
mentators reject  thia  double  aignifleaae^  and  say  that  the 
thanksgiving  was  added  to  the  oUkn  IhmI;  and  thu  llie 
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-two,  wbile  separate,  became  ooDfoanded  and  interohanged, 
as  in  the  analogoaa  case  of  the  Fassover  and  the  Feast  of 
TTnleaTaned  Bread. 

This  letst  and  its  kindred  oeremonies  are  called  in  Terse 
44,  ■*  the  feasts  of  the  Lord."  The  Lord  founded  them ; 
-titej  were  controlled  hj  Him  and  for  His  glory.  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  vas  the  last  of  the  seven  great  feasts 
ol  the  Jewish  Ohnzoh.  It  nu^  be  well  to  repeat  them. 
Th^  weii^  the  Basaorer,  the  Fnst  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
the  Elrsk-fmita,  Fenteoost,  the  Feast  of  Tnunpefa^  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Feast  of  Tabemaole&  Aa 
national  feetivals  and  holidays  commemorate  the  piTotal 
erents  of  the  past;  so  did  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Snoh 
commemorationB  aooord  with  divine  aa  well  as  haman  law. 

There  are  five  great  points  to  be  observed  in  this  feast: 
it  was  a  feast  of  rest,  of  asflemblage,  of  offerings,  of  rejoic- 
ings and  of  remembraiw&  Ood*s  people  were  to  teat  from 
&eir  daily  labon,  asaembla  themselves  tt^ther,  and,  while 
rejoidng  for  Qod'a  goodnesa^  th^  should  remember  His 
past  mardes,  and  make  offering  of  themselves  and  thdr 
substance  for  mercies  to  come.  We  are  taught  by  this 
feast  that  there  is  true  joy  in  true  piety,  and  that  €k>d  in- 
tends EUs  people  to  be  happy  ;  and,  in  being  happy,  we 
should  celebrate  especial  days  and  occasions,  giving  liber- 
ally of  our  offerings,  and  strictly  bearing  in  mind  that 
"Emy  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  ia  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  light,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  "  (James  i  17). 


THE  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE 
Lbmoh  vob  Bmmax,  NomcBaa  SOth,  1881. 

(LeTiHons  nr.  8-17.) 

8.  And  thou  Btialt  number  sevsn  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee, 
seven  times  seven  years ;  and  the  space  ot  the  seven  sabbaths  of 
years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years. 

9.  Thenshaltthon  eaaae  the  tnuapat  ot  Jubilee  to  aound  tm 
the  tenth  doty  ot  the  seventh  month.  In  the  day  of  atonement  shall 
ye  make  the  tmmpet  sound  throoghoot  all  your  land. 

10.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  flltleth  year,  and  i«o61alm  liberty 
tbroui^out  oC  the  land  unto  all  the  Inhabitant  thereof:  It  shall 
be  a  Jubilee  unto  you;  and  ys  dtall  retom  every  man  unto  his 
possession,  and  ye  shall  retom  every  man  unto  his  family. 

11.  A  Jubilee  shall  that  flftleth  year  be  unto  you :  ye  shall  not 
soir,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  ItseU  In  It,  nor  gather  the 
grapet  In  It  of  thy  vine  undressed. 

12.  For  It  if  the  Jubilee ;  It  shall  be  holy  unto  you :  ye  shidl  eat 
the  Inorease  thereof  out  of  the  field. 

18.  In  the  year  ot  this  jubilee  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  pOBssBsbm. 

14.  And  U  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy  neighbor,  or  buyest  augU 
of  thy  nelgliboc's  hand,  ye  shall  not  oppress  one  another. 

tS.  Aooording  to  the  number  ol  yearB  aftw  the  Jut^ee  thou 
Shalt  buy  ot  thy  neighbor,  and  acoordlng  unto  the  number  of 
years  ol  the  fnUta  he  sliall  sell  unto  thee: 

18.  Aeeordlng  to  the  multitude  of  years  thou  shalt  Increase  the 
prloe  thereof,  and  according  to  the  fewness  of  years  thou  ehalt 
diminish  the  price  ot  It ;  for  according  to  the  number  of  Urn  year* 
of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell  unto  thee. 

17.  Te  shaU  not  thmrefnre  oppress  one  another;  but  ttiou  shalt 
fsartbyOod;  (or  I  am  the  Z<ord  your  Ood. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-Blested  is  the  people  that  knowthe  Joyful 
sound.— Psa.  Ixnhu  19. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-AII  true  fifeedom  It  God*s  gift. 

HOKB  BSADIN08. 


KoVDAX. . . .  The  Tme  JnbUee  Isa.  bd.  1-11. 

Tanux  . . .  Itampets  Num.  x.  l-io. 

mmmwuT  .  Lawa  ot  Jubilee  Dlsobqvd .  .  .  Jer.  xzxlv.  12-90. 
TamDAT  .  .  The  Jubilee  FelUled .......  Luke  Iv,  l^sa. 

¥m>AT  ....  Property  and  the  Jubilee  ....  Lev.  xxvlL  10-25. 

-aixuBDAT  . .  Defraud  Mot.  I.  Cor.  vL  1-11. 

-Svm>AT. . . .  TheFfaal JnbUee  Bav.  xxL  t-to. 


NoTxs  unt  Huns. 

According  to  the  Sabbatio  system  that  ran  through  the 
whole  Hebrew  economy,  rest  ia  the  most  promiAent 
feature.  Every  seventh  day  ma  a  day  of  rest;  ever? 
seventh  year  was  a  year  of  rest,  and  after  a  period 
described  in  tlie  first  verse  of  to-day's  lesson  aa  **  eeven 
Sabbaths  of  years '  — that  is,  for^-nine  yeais— then  vaa 
the  great  year  of  rest,  not  only  for  the  land,  but  ai  pecaco&I, 
aooial  and  pditioal  rest  and  nefanation. 

Thia  year  of  jnbilee,  which  was  thus  designated  evecy 
fiftieth  year,  operated  very  remarkably.  It  reatorad  indi- 
viduals; families  and  oommnnitiea  aa  far  as  poaible  to  the 
same  sitoation  whioh  they  ooonpied  at  the  b^^tnins  ot  the 
pmiod.  All  servants  of  Hebrew  origin  were  aak  frae^  all 
pledgee  were  given  up,  and  inheritances  whidi  had  beeo 
alienated,  no  matter  how  often  or  2or  what  eanacv  eaae 
bat^  to  their  original  owners. 

Tba  Sabbatloal  year  of  rest  is  desetibed  ia  the  fin*  aeven 
vetaea  of  the  chapter,  and  to-day*a  lesson,  beginning  wiib 
the  eighth  verse,  is  devoted  whoUy  to  lite  jabHee  year. 
This  -began  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement;  and  was 
ushered  in  1^  the  blowing  of  trumpets  throagboat  the 
land.  The  two  great  effects  of  the  year  were  (1)  the  res- 
toration of  the  personal  liberfy  of  any  who  mifi^t  hacve  for- 
feited it,  and  (2)  the  redistribution  of  eatates  vhloh,  had 
beoome  alienated,  to  their  original  owners. 

Theae  gre^  measniea  prevmted  any  ayatm  ot  alavery 
fnun  obtaining  permanent  |daoe  among  the  Jew^  and  it 
avoided  the  peril  idways  attached  to  the  acquisition  of 
large  landed  estates  by  a  few  to  the  eicLusion  of  the  many. 

Beat  from  toil  has  been  shown  to  be  a  physical  neoeaaity 
for  all  living  creatures  ;  rest  for  tiie  soil  has  been  proved 
to  be  no  less  important,  and  the  agricnltorist  well  knows 
its  necessity. 

It  is  equally  shown  by  tody's  lesson  that  all  ate  entitled 
to  an  equal  share  in  Qod*a  bounty.  This  is  most  emphaiti- 
oal^  taught  bj  the  fact  that  all  the  spontaneons  ^oduo- 
tiom  of  the  y«fr  of  jnbilea  wwa  to  be  free  to  aOL  Tbg^ 
were  to  be  the  oommon  property  of  the  rich  and  the  poca, 
ot  the  master  and  the  servant,  of  the  game  and  even  d  the 
wild  beasts  that  might  be  foond  in  the  land,  and,  lest  the 
Israelites  might  fear  that  there  should  not  be  enough  tor 
all,  God  express^  said  that  the  blessing  of  the  sixth  year 
should  last  to  the  ninth  year.  This  was  a  standing  miracle, 
that  whereas  at  other  times  the  year  produced  only  enongh 
for  ita  own  oonaomption,  on  these  especial  years  it  pro* 
duoed  enoii(^  for  three  consecutive  years.  It  wsa  the 
miracle  of  the  manna  lasting  over  the  Sabbath  repeated  on 
a  largcor  scale.  The  moral  ot  whioh  ia  that  it  wb  obey 
Gh>d*i  oommandmenta  He  will  not  let  na  want. 

The  year  of  jubilee  prefignres  the  "rest  that  remainrth 
for  the  people  of  God."  Jubilee  and  atonement  want  to- 
gether, and  they  are  for  ns  as  well  as  for  the  Jew& 

The  year  of  jubilee  was  observed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Jews 
until  the  deatrnotion  of  the  first  Temple,  in  the  year 
588  B.a,  but  there  is  no  historical  notioe  of  its  observaoos 
on  any  <me  oooatfon,  either  in  the  bocto  of  the  Old  Tseta- 
ment  ot  in  any  other  record. 

now  ye  tlie  trumpet  Uowl 
The  gladly  scrtemn  sound 

Let  sll  the  natlona  know. 
To  earth's  remotest  bound; 

The  year  of  Jubilee  Is  oobw: 

Betura,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  horn's. 

Extcri  the  Lamb  ot  Ood, 

The  aU-atmilng  Lamb; 
BedemptioQ  In  His  Idood 

Thronghont  the  vorid  proclaim. 
The  year  ot  JubUee  la  oome: 
Setum,  ye  rananned  tbanf^  home. 
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Ye  vho  htm  wtAA  for  navglit 

Tour  heritage  abore. 
Come  take  it  bank  nnboaght^ 

The  gift  ol  Jflsw*  lore. 
The  jmt  ol  JnbOee  !■  oome: 
Bfltun,  ye  zuwoiiMd  abama,  honwi 

The  Oospel  trumpet  hear, 
The  news  of  beeTeoly  graoe, 

And  nmd  Ilcom  eMth,  appear 
Bafoia  yonr  Savloiir'a  faoa. 

Tht  Tear  ot  JiibOee  la  amne: 

Betam,  ye  ransmned  slnoos,  home. 


THE  SERPENT  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
Jmrnm  wtm  Sinnut.  Honmn  MM,  isn. 
(ITambeis  xzl. 

1.  AMD  uAm  king  Arad  the  Caiuuuilte,  which  dwelt  In  the 
Buuth,  heard  tell  that  larad  oama  bjthawagrot  tliaa^ea;  thaa 
he  foai^  agalnat  brael,  and  took  Mnw  ol  them  pilwMiea. 

X  And  larael  vowed  a  tow  unto  the  Lord,  and  eald.  If  thon 
■wDt  Indeed  dellrar  tUa  peopU  Into  my  hand,  then  I  will  ntteriy 
deetroy  their  oltlee. 

8.  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  roloe  of  Israel,  and  dellTored 
up  the  Oanaanltes;  and  they  ntteriy  destroyed  them  and  their 
oUkn :  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  HoraialL 

4b  And  they  Journeyed  from  mount  Bor  by  the  way  of  the  Bed 
8a%  to  eompau  the  land  of  Edom:  and  the  aool  ot  the  peo^e 
waa  moeh  dleoonraged  beoaose  of  the  way. 

S.  And  the  people  apake  agalnet  Ood.  and  against  ICoeei, 
Wherefore  have  ye  l«oiigbt  na  vp  ont  ot  KgypC  to  die  In  tlie  wlldw> 
naaa  t  tor  Am  <•  no  bread,  nolthw  U  th§r9  aqy  water;  and  onr 
M»l  loafhetli  Ihia  light  bread. 

db  And  the  Lord  eent  flery  eerpenta  among  the  people,  and 
they  tit  the  people;  and  mneh  people  ot  Israel  died. 

T.  ThertfOre  the  people  oame  to  Koees,  and  said,  We  have 
aiimed,  for  we  hare  spoken  against  the  Lord,  and  ogaiotft  thee; 
pray  onto  the  Lewd,  that  he  take  away  the  serpents  from  na.  And 
Mooea  i«ayed  for  the  people. 

8.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  ICosee,  Hake  thee  a  flery  serpent^ 
and  set  it  apon  a  pole:  and  It  shall  oome  to  pass,  that  ereiyMie 
that  la  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  1^  eball  liTO- 

9.  And  Hoaea  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  Itnponapcde, 
•adttauaeto  pass,  that  it  a  serpent  had  Utten  any  man,  when 
he  btiield  the  serpent  of  brass,  ho  lived. 

GOLDEN  TEXT.-And  at  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  In  the 
wOdemees,  even  to  mutt  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  i  that  who- 
•otver  belteveth  in  him  should  not  perithi  but  have  eternal  iife.— 
John  III.  14. 19. 

CENTRAL  TRUTH.-Typet  and  symbols  point  to  Chritt. 

EOMB  BBADIiraS. 


KoKrAT.  .  .  .  The  Spies  Nam.  xill.  17-97. 

Tdibi>i.t  .  .  .  Jephtha's  Vow  Jndgee  zL  80-40. 

WnDmsDii  .  Edom's  Eomity  Num.  xz. 

TmmDAY  .  ,  Israel's  Ingratitude  Fsa.  ovL  7-26L 

Fbxdat  ....  The  First  Berpent  aen.iU.l-e;ir.l4,15. 

B&TUBOAT  .  .  Obrlst  Preying  for  Us  John  xvU.  1-17. 

HanLT ....  Warning  to  Us  L  Oor.  x.  1-18. 


NoTss  AND  Hints. 

The  fourth  Book  of  the  PeQtaienoh  is  called  Numbers, 
becanse  the  first  three  chapters  oontain  the  nnmbering  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Levites,  which  waa  performed  separately 
after  the  ereetion  and  oonseoration  of  the  Tabemaole.  The 
book  iadndea,  abc^  the  histmy  of  tha  Joitrnef  of  tha  la- 
nriites  dtuing  their  ■ojoarn  in  ttia  vildmieai.  Ifoses  pro- 
bably vrata  it  on  the  Vlaaa  ol  Uoab. 

Tha  arenta  of  to^j'a  leason  took  plaea  in  tha  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  the  journey,  or  about  B.a  1452.  Two  years 
after,  the  wanderers  were  to  pass  orer  into  the  promised 
land.  Of  the  years  between  the  second  and  thirty-eighth 
of  tha  wildenieaB  journey  tha  Soriptoiea  ara  diant  Bat 
littla  is  known  axoapt  iha  namea  of  the  stations,  -vhidi  ara 


found  in  Kombers  "^^fr*'!.  During  this  interval  a  new 
generation  had  grown  up,  and  most  of  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed Moeea  out  of  E^pt  had  died.  Closes  was  now  a 
very  old  man.  This  new  generation  was  a  different  raoa 
from  that  which  left  Egypt  Tliose  were  trembling  and 
down-trodden  alaTsa,;  theae  vara  hardy  and  b(dd  tjurita 
iittad  for  ooniiaeBt  of  (he  land  to  -whioh  the  Lord  was  lead- 
ing them.  The  former  generation  was  nol  fitted  to  war 
againat  the  Ganaanxtaa ;  thia  one  wa&  And  han  m  sea 
tha  wisdom  of  the  Lord  in  keeping  tha  Jsraelitea  forty 
years  in  the  wfldameas. 

While  in  each  of  the  preceding  lessons  about  the  ohfldren 
of  Inad  we  have  aean  the  saorifloa  of  our  Saviour  on  Oal- 
Taiy  in  acme  way  prefigured,  in  none  do  we  sea  it  so 
phtinly  as  in  this  oneu  The  golden  text  ot  to-day's  lesson 
ahowa  ns  ibis  so  dearly  that  only  the  dullest  intellect  can 
neglect  to  disoem  it  Types  and  symbols  throughout  all 
Israel's  history  point  unerringly  to  Ohrist  Let  ns  trace 
the  analogias :  Disobedianoa  to  Ood'a  oommanda  brought 
tha  aerpant  into  Israel's  oamp ;  diaobadisnoa  brings  Satan 
into  onr  hearts.  As  tha  serpent  bronght  woe  to  Israel,  the 
serpent  of  distrust  brings  woe  to  Christians.  The  srapent's 
bite  was  deadly ;  ain  nnrepented  is  also  deadly,  and  no 
man  of  himself  possesses  any  oureu  But  Israelites  were 
ouxed  by  a  simply  easy,  public  and  personal  manner ;  each 
one  had  only  to  look  at  the  brazen  serpent  uplifted  by 
Moees,  and  an  instantaneotis  and  effeotnal  core  was  the 
resnlt ;  wa  are  Inddan  to  look  unto  Ohrist  that  wa  may 
live.  And  the  aatpant  lifted  up  by  Mosas  waa  without 
stain  or  poison ;  so  our  Savionr  waa  lifted  up  cm  tha  oross, 
without  sin  or  ^t  of  any  kind. 

Can  any  analogy  be  more  oompleto  ? 

But  each  one  must  look  at  the  serpent  for  himself,  so 
each  soul  must  look  at  the  npUfted  Saviour  for  itself.  No 
one  ean  look  for  another.  Salvation  is  full,  pwfaot  and 
free  to  all  who  will  partake  of  it 

On  the  Oross  of  Ohrist  relying. 
Throng  His  death  redeenud  from  dying; 

Hie  favor  foitlfled; 
When  my  mortal  bams  Is  perished. 
Let  my  s^ilt  there  be  eherished. 
And  In  heaven  be  purified. 

(From  the  BbAot  Mater,  translated  by  Etastns  0.  Benedict) 


At  least  one  olei^man  in  tha  Ohnroh  of  England  has 
taken  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  revised  version.  Tha 
Bev.  Philip  Hedgeland,  of  Penzanoe,  writes  to  Th«  l^pectator 
that  aotoal  experianoe  is  tha  only  test  by  whioh  tiia  work 
of  tha  revisers  dionld  be  judged.  "I  have  ao  far  vaad 
tha  revised  varsioa  in  my  ohuroh  daily  Ixom  the  first  Sun- 
day after  its  appearanoe,"  he  writer  '<  and  rtiall  probably 
oontinue  tha  use,  unless  my  Diooesan  should  forbid  it 
But,  of  all  things,  an  appeal  to  the  bishops  shotild  be 
avoided.  They  cannot  conveniently  authorize  what  is 
nnoertain  in  law,  but  they  can  tacitly  allow  tha  use  of  the 
revised  version,  just  as  they  allow  the  use  of  hymns.  And 
if  the  clergy  who  wish  to  set  before  their  people  the  truest 
rendering  of  the  original  Soriptores  will  only  do  their 
parl«  not  being  hindered  by  anthori^,  the  revised  version 
will,  if  found  wortiby,  gradually  take  tiie  plaee  of  the 
*  Anthoriaad,'  as  the  ■  Authorized '  gradoally  (and  probably 
wiUiont  fonnal  anthori^)  superseded  the  Biiihopa*  BiUa." 

In  1787  the  first  bishop  consecrated  for  a  Colonial  Dio- 
oese.  Dr.  Charles  Inglia,  was  made  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Six  yeara  hanoe^  thereffwe,  will  oconr  the  one  hundredth 
anidversaiy  of  this  event 
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NOTES  BY  TH  E  WAY. 

**  JRN090,  write  tt  hffbn  them  on  a  fable,  and  note  it  in  a  book,  that  tt  may  be  for  the  time  to  oomefor  cMr  and  mer."—  Ibiuh  xzx.  8. 


NBW  saoTs. 

Tbbb  hundred  dUsentara  from  estaUlBhed  dfluomlnatlonB 
reeldlng  In  the  neighborhood  of  Charlotte,  Mich.,  have  organized 
the  LlTtng  Ohuroh  of  Ood.  the  membera  of  whloh  are  oaUed  the 
"  Ghoent."  They  are  admitted  to  the  society  with  great  form  and 
a  preaorlbed  order  of  exerolMs,  muah  like  some  ol  the  secret  so- 
datlea.  They  claim  to  be  possamed  of  some  grave  secrets  regard- 
ing the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  which  have  been 
imparted  to  them  by  divine  inspiration.  A  delegation  of  twelve  of 
th^  members,  as  chosen  apostles,  has  been  selected  to  prepare 
a  proper  Bible  for  their  ose,  and  which  will  not  be  given  to  any 
outside  of  the  families  of  the  choeea.  It  will  oontain  the  axtlelea 
M  bitb,  and  la  anppoeed  to  be  mainly  oomposed  of  eUraati  Itodi 
the  (Md  Testament,  as  they  discord  the  New.  In  some  TegpeOto 
they  are  onmmonists,  as  all  members  who  are  worth  over  $3,000 
pot  their  property  together  and  divide  the  profits  pro  rata.  They 
take  many  customs  from  the  Jews,  and  have  a  large  number  of 
holy  days,  which  they  keep 
very  strictly,  besldeB  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  of  each 
week,  which  are  observed 
as  days  of  rest.  Thay 
have  no  Intercourse  with 
others  beyond  what 
is  strictly  necessary. 
They  marry  but  ono^ 
and  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  husband  orvll«^ 
remain  slog^e  the  remain- 
der of  their  life.  Divorce 
and  separation  are  not  al- 
lowed, and  any  dlfflcultlee 
whloh  may  come  up  in 
the  family  or  church  are 
brought  before  the  twelve 
elders,  from  whom  there  Is 
no  appeal  In  their  dress 
and  mode  ot  living  th^ 
are  veiT  simple,  the  men 
wearing  their  hair  out  short 
and  faees  smoothly  sbsvMi, 
and  the  women  wearing 
only  their  natural  hair 
hanging  loosely  down  their 
backs.  They  are  indus- 
trious and  frugal, 'and  are 
accumulating  much  pro- 
petty.  Much  interest  Is 
manltasted  In  them  in  the 
communities  where  they 
reside,  and  thetr  numbers 
are  increasing  very  fast. 
Their  preachers  literally 
obey  the  Scripture  Injnuo- 
tion,  and  go  about  preach- 
ing without  pay  or  eom- 
penaatlon,  expeoUog  to  get 
their  board,  clothes  and  ne- 
cessaries of  life  from  their 
oonverts.  Altogether,  they 
ore  a  moat  singular  people. 

8101  another  new  sect  has  raeantly  started  In  the  West  Ztlsa 
denomination  called  "  Ovoeomets,"  and  is  under  the  leaderahip 
of  Mr.H.  a.  Bpc^Hord,  onoe  a  ruling  eldar  in  the  Pteslqrtetlan 
Church  of  Chicago,  HL  One  leading  principle  Is  an  entire  ooa* 
seeratlon  of  sonl  and  body  to  the  service  of  the  Lord;  and, 
second,  the  final  restoration  of  all  souls  to  His  tavor  through  the 
atoning  blood  ot  Christ.  While  they  set  aside  the  doctrine  ot 
eternal  punishment,  they  hold  that  all  souls  that  are  not  absolutely 
consecrated  In  this  lite  must  pass  through  a  period  ot  purgatory 
on  the  other  side.  They  couple  the  Universalist  and  Roman 
Catholic  dootrines  In  this  movement 

Here  Is  more  work  for  the  Ohvr^  Union,  It  will  take  the 
strongest  kind  of  argument  to  convince  us  that  there  Is  a^jr  ne- 
ceesity  tor  these  new  seeta,  or  that  these  dissenters  from  existing 


organisations  are  other  than  disappointed  and  usdess  mamben 
ot  the  denominations  to  whloh  they  have  prevloosly  belonged. 

The  multiplication  of  new  seots  is  one  ot  the  most  dlseoun^ 
lag  signs  ot  the  times.  That  happy  day  when  all  the  wntd  sbsll 
be  4^  "  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd,"  seems  to  betor,  verybrdk- 
lant^  newthetesa  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  finally  oome^ 


ASOTBUB  ESBBTia 


TBI  UV.  ink  B.  W.  THOMAS. 


Ths  trial  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Thonkae,  of  the  Methodist  Cbnnk, 
for  heresy,  resulted  in  bis  eonvtetion  on  September  10th.  U  k 
true  that  this  la  onlya  preliminary  tovestlgatlon,  andthandkt 
will  have  to  be  oonflrmed  by  the  Conferenoe;  bat  the  inobaUUthi 
an  tliat  then  also  tha  same  leralt  will  be  readied.  TOeahaiffi 
whieh  wan  soslalned  bgr  Uie  Jury  wen  as  f(rilows:  (1)  "Daoylag 
the  Insptaation  and  authority  of  ptntlons  ot  the  Canonical  Snip- 

tures  in  aneh  way  as  to  »>• 
tagonlza  the  Fifth  Artloleol 
Beligion,  as  found  In  tte 
Discipline  of  the  MeQudlit 
Episoopal  Church";  (S) 
"  Denying  the  Doetilna  ot 
*  Atonemuit.  as   bald  bj 

the  XelfaodM  Ki«MOpil 

*  *'  Chnroh.  and  embodied  to 
w       Oie  (Boeond  and  twonUaa 

-  'mf  olherAitlolesoCBsUKloa. 
as  set  forth  in  the  Dtttip- 
Une";  and  (8)  "TeaAtas 
a  probation  after  death  for 
those  who  die  in  aln,  there- 
by antagonizing  the  stiDd- 
ards  ot  the  Hethodlst  Bpia- 
oopal  Chureh  in  reUtlon  to 
the  endless  punlshaMit  ct 
the  wicked."  IhepcosesB- 

■  ^  ..  It  tlon  vsa  In  diaigB  ot  Bar. 
t  Y^-        8.  A.  W.  Jewett,  Bev. 

•  I     *        atOD|;faton  and  Bev.  LH. 

-  -  Hatfldd.  Dr.  Thorns  m 
defended  by  Bev.  Xonr 
XUler.  Bev.  Hr.  Aztell, 
Bev.  H-W.  Bennett  and  Be*. 
Dr.  Shepherd.  The  pnel- 
ding  Jadge  was  Est.  Vi. 
WtUlng,  the  Frasidh«  Bd«r 
of  the  Chloago  DlsbM.  U 
the  Conferenoe  snetalnttha 
verdiflt,  an  appeal  may,  ud 
douMleaa  will,  ba  takM  to 
the  Genenl  OoBfareaM^ 
which  meets  every  toeith 
year. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  bora  In 
the  mountains  ot  West  Th- 
ginia,  about  fifty  years  ego. 
'  '  *' '  His  parents  were  not  eU«- 

owners,  and  he  was  tron 
youth  an  ardentabolitlOBllL 
He  worked  ona  m 
he  began  ^eaohlnft  reoelving  as  his  early  training  onlya  uu— 
school  education.  About  twenty  years  ago  be  removed  to  foM> 
when  he  preached  In  aome  ot  the  principal  towns,  and  hi  Um 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Book  Blver  Gonlerenoe.  This  hx^'f*' 
Chicago,  and  In  that  city  Dr.  Thomas  soon  aoquired  a  Up 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  became  noted  especially  for  U> 
preseion  of  liberal  views.  About  a  year  ago  the  membeisflfM^ 
Conference  who  had  token  ezoeption  to  his  llbenl  exprasdoie 
began  prooeedlngn  against  him. 


THE  FBSSBYTEBIAN  OOimOII.  PAFKUL 
TEOSBwho  attended  tho  Pan-Presbyterian  Conncfl  In  Ptf*j 
del^ia  last  year,  as  well  as  those  who  did  no^  but  are  Intan*" 
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±xi  the  PrBBtrfterlan  Obnroh,  will  Troloome  the  pabUoatioa  of  tea 
of  the  prlnoipol  papers  read  at  that  great  gathering,  by  the  Prea- 
"bTterian  Boud  of  Publioatloa  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  neat,  cheap 
^ukd  handy  form.  In  these  papers  may  be  found  the  serloos 
'Cilionght  of  the  brightest  Intellects  bx  the  Presbyterian  eommunioo. 


THX  XFZBCOPAIi  OHVBOH  OONO-BSSS. 

Last  year  the  Cbnrah  Congress  was  omitted  on  aooount  of  'the 

xneeUng  of  the  Eplsoopal  General  Oonvention  In  New  York.  This 

yaar  the  Congress  will  be 

Kield  In  the  Opem  House  at 

X^rovidenoe,  B.I.,  beginning 

October  35th.  Bishop  Clark 

-will  make  the  opening  ad- 

<3Te«8  and  will  preside  at 
dally  sessions.  Thesub- 

jeeta  to  be  dlsoossed  are 

■"  Civil  Service  Betorm," 
**  Methods  of  Charity  Or- 
ganization,*' "The  BelatiOQ 
of  Parishes  to  the  Diocese 
and  of  mooeaeB  to  the  Qen- 
eral  Contention  in  the  Hat- 
ter of  Jaiisdlfltlon  and  Ro- 
preeentation,"  "Lltargloal 
Growth,"  "  The  BeTisIon  of 
King  James's  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,"  "  The 
Edaoatlon  of  Divinity  Stu- 
dents," and  "Splrltaal  Cul- 
ture —  Its  Alms  and  Me- 
thods." Among  the  speak- 
ers and  essayistsannounced 
are  the  Bev.  John  Cotton 
Smith;  the  Bev.  Dr.  John 
Henry  Hopkins;  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Phillips  Brooks;  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Ewer;  the  Bev.  Dr. 
E.  £.  Beardsley,  the  histo- 
rian ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Gar- 
rison; the  Bev.  Dr.  Good- 
win, of  Philadelphia;  the 
Rev.  S.  H.  Gorteen,  the 
charity  organizer;  Bobert 
Treat  Paine,  Jr. ;  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot ;  the  Bev,  Lelghton 
Parks;  the  Bev.  Henry  F. 
Allen;  Edward  MoCrady, 
of  South  Carolina;  Judge 
ShefTey,  of  Virginia;  and 

Professor  Price,  of  the  Unlveralty  of  Virginia.  Civil  Bervioe  Be- 
form  methods  will  be  disaoBsed  entirety  by  laymen.  The  writers 
will  be  Charles  Gibbons,  of  Philadelptiia ;  Beth  Low,  ot  Brooklyn ; 


and  Joseph  Packard,  Jr.,  ot  Baltimore,  The  speakers  are  to  be 
ex-Governor  BoUook,  of  Woroester;  and  Evsrett  P.  Wheeler  and 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  both  ot  New  York.  The  meeting  >  expeoted 
to  be  a  very  interesting  one. 


THB  PBATSIB'BOOK  OP  BDWABD  VX 

Thi  last  General  Convention  of  the  Eplsoopal  Chnroh,  held  in 
New  York  City  In  October,  1880,  provided  a  oommlttee  to  npoit 
what  modlfloatlons,  if  any,  were  needed  In  the  Prayer-book.  In 

antioipatlon  of  that  report, 
the  ohuroh  press  has  Issued 
a  reprint  of  the  First  Pray- 
er-book ot  King  Edward 
VI.,  of  lfi49,  with  an  Intro- 
d  action  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Morgan  DIz,  which  Is  im- 
portant not  only  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  to  all  who  are 
iutereeted  in  Liturgiology, 
whether  they  be  Episcopa- 
lians or  not 


TBI  LATB  ABOBBISHOr  JOHN  MAUTIH  HI»M,  D.D. 


ONLY  ONH  DAY  AT 
A  TIMBL 

A  CBRTAUT  lady  had  met 
with  a  serious  accident, 
whloh  necessitated  a  very 
painful  anrgioal  operation 
and  many  months'  oonflne- 
ment  to  her  bod.  When 
the  physician  had  finished 
his  work  and  was  about 
taking  his  leave,  the  pa- 
tient asked,  "  Dootor,  how 
long  shall  I  have  to  lie 
here  helpless?"  "  Oh,  only 
one  day  at  a  time,"  was  the 
cheery  answer;  and  the 
poor  sulTerer  was  not  only 
comforted  lor  the  moment, 
but  many  times  during  the 
succeeding  weary  weeks 
dlH  the  thought,  "  Only  one 
day  at  a  time,"  come  back 
with  Its  quieting  influence. 
We  believe  it  was  Sidney 
Smith  who  reocimmended 
taking  "short  views"  as 
a  good  safeguard  against  needless  worry ;  and  One,  far  wiser  than 
he,  said :  "  Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Sufflolent 
onto  the  day  Is  the  evil  thereof." 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

"  Fbr  thia  Ood  i*  our  Ood,  for  ever  and  ner,  He  wi&  be  our  guide  even  unto  deaiA."—  Pbalm  zlvlil.  14 


ABCHBisaop  John  HA.niTN  HEmn. 

TBI  Most  Bkv.  Johy  Habiim  Henni,  D.D.,  the  Boman  Cathollo 
Ar«hblBhop  of  Milwaukee,  died  at  the  Archbishop's  palaoe  in  tliat 
city,  September  7th.  He  was  bom  In  the  Canton  of  Graubunden, 
Switzerland,  In  the  year  IBOfi.  He  began  hie  eooleslasUcal  studies 
in  his  native  ooontt^,  but  soon  went  to  Bome,  where  he  remained 
until  1839.  In  that  year,  by  request  of  the  late  Btsbop  Fenwicfc, 
of  Cincinnati,  he  came  to  this  country  and  was  sent  to  Bardstown, 
Ey.,to  prepare  for  the  priesthood.  In  1832  Father  Henni  was 
appointed  Vloar-Oenernl,  by  Archbishop  Puroell,  ot  Cincinnati, 
and  in  18S4  be  built  the  first  German  church  In  Cincinnati.  He 
was  consecrated  as  Bishop  In  that  city  March  19th,  1844,  and  was 
highly  respected  and  beloved  in  his  diocese.  In  March,  1875, 
Bishop  HennI  was  created  Arohbisbop  ot  Mllwaakee.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  oonseoration  to  the  priesthood  was  celebrated 
with  great  honors  in  Pebroary,  1879.  During  the  past  two  years 
the  venerable  Archbishop  has  been  tn  poor  health,  and  since  the 
early  part  of  last  June  hia  death  has  been  expected  almost  any  day. 


Bkv.  JoBSpa  Baj.p>,  D.D. 
The  Bkv.  Josiph  Balfb,  D.D.,  one  ot  the  most  eminent  divines 
ot  the  Catholic  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  a  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
and  Moral  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  ot  St  Ctiarles  Borromeo,  at  Overbrook,  died  September 
5tb,  at  the  Seminary,  after  a  brief  illness.  Dr.  ^fe  bad  been  for 
many  years  a  sufferer  from  hemorrhage  ot  the  lungs,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  was  taken  with  a  series  of  severe  attacks,  which 
so  exhausted  his  already  emaciated  frame  that  he  expired. 


Bbv.  D.  p.  MrrcHXLL. 
Thb  Bev.  D.  P.  Mitch tx.L,  tor  many  years  a  prominent  minis- 
ter ot  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  editor  of  the  Ean»aa 
Da&y  Slats  Journal,  died  of  heart  disease  near  Newton,  In  that 
State,  on  a  train  from  the  West,  August  a4th.  For  the  last  four 
years  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Greenback  Party  ot  Kansas,  and  was 
one  of  the  candidates  for  Congress  last  year,  and  tor  Governor 
three  years  ago. 
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Bbt.  OII.TOI  LiKOOUf. 

Arm  the  aitlole  oa  the  "  Old  Charoh  et  EiDgbam.  Kaee.," 
end  the  eooompanylng  eermoii  bj  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  Oalvin 
Llueoln,  had  been  pat  In  type,  thatwell-beloTed  and  aged  mloieter 
yielded  up  the  aooouot  of  his  eteirardsbip  to  the  Kaeter.  He  had 
been  for  fifty-five  years  a  minister  of  the  Word,  and  vas  pastor  of 
the  T?tngti||ip  Unitarian  Society  slnoe  1855.  Oa  Thureday,  Sep- 
tember Btb,  the  day  appointed  tor  prayer  lor  the  recovery  ot  the 
Frealde&t,  he  ma  atriofcaa  down  with  paralyals  whUe  In  the 
pulpit,  and  died  on  the  Knowing  Sanday,  aged  nearly  eighty-two 
yean.  HewaefOTmanyyauadkegeiMcalseontaiyofthe Ame^ 
lean  Unitarian  Aiaoeiattoi.  Ha  was  graduated  at  Harvard  TTnl- 
maUy  In  ISBO,  and  was  «  olaMmate  ol  the  Rev.  Hr.  Fomlss,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  tiie  B«t.  B.  B.  Rail,  ot  ProTldenee,  B.L  The 
reader  Is  retamd  to  the  artlole  on  the  Bingham  Ohnroh  on  page 
KW,  and  the  aarmon  on  page  682  In  the  preaent  number  of  the 
BuxDaT  lUcuamK   

Bar.  Db.  Jacob  C  Sxabs. 

Thi  Bar.  Db.  Jaoob  0.  Sbabb  died  at  his  home  at  FranUln 
Park,  N.  J.,  on  Batorday,  August  IStb.  He  waa  born  In  1798  at 
Montgomery,  tn  New  Tork  State,  and  waa  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege. He  then  entered  the  Theologloal  School  at  New  Bruoswlek, 
N.  J.,  and  after  oompletlng  bis  studies  entered  the  ministry  in 
1834.  HIa  first  chuge  was  in  Philadelphia,  bat  In  leSB  he 
aoeepted  a  oall  to  the  ohnrch  at  Franklin  VkA,  wbeia  he  spent 
the  rest  othlallto.  Foar  years  ago  he  snffiBzed*  stroke  ol  parar 
lysis  which  oompelled  his  retirement  from  aetive  aerrlea.  For 
orer  thirty  yean  he  waa  examiner  In  flieology  In  the  ooUegt  from 
which  he  was  graduated.  He  leaves  three  sons. 


Bet.  D.  W.  Hisma,  D.D. 

Thb  Brr.  D.  W,  Babtih^  D.D.,  ot  the  NewaA  Xethodlst 
Episcopal  Gonterenoe,  died  aX  his  daughter's  realdenee,  at 
Trenton,  on  Saturday,  Aogust  18th.  Dr.  BarUne  entered  the 
Itinerant  ministry  in  the  opening  of  1883;  has  filled  many  of  the 
meet  prominent  appointments  In  Mew  Jersey  and  Philadelphia. 
He  has  been  Presiding  Elder,  and  was  a  member  ot  the  Oeneral 
Gmterenoe  two  or  three  times.  His  tint  station  in  Newarit,  N.  J., 
wasatFnnklln  Street,  in  X88B  and  1840,  and  then  at  HalseyBtreet, 
in  1B45  and  1846.  He  was  at  Morrlstown  in  1841  and  1843,  and 
again  in  1878, 1874  and  187^  In  167S  he  was  sent  to  Calvary 
Ohuroh.  East  Orange,  and  1880  to  BelleriUe.  He  was  appointed 
tor  the  eeoond  year  In  BelleTlUe  at  the  last  Conference,  and 
though  his  health  was  very  feeUe  the  people  requested  his  return. 
Few  minlstera  oontlnue  so  many  yean  la  the  effeotlve  work  with- 
out a  break.  He  was  about  seventy  at  his  death,  and  was  an  able 
minieter  of  the  Gospel,  and  tew  oould  excel  him  in  swaying  the 
great  maasea  on  the  eamp  gronnd.  Thoasanda  will  remember 
with  interest  many  of  his  oamp-meeting  aermons  in  this  and  other 
Btatai.  At  the  last  ConCerwwe  h«  ma  nqneated  to  ptmnA  hia 
seml-oentennlal  sermon  at  the  next  Oonlarenoa. 


BxT.  jABvn  Zovhab  Nichou. 

TBI  B>T.  Juvn  ZOPEAX  Nichou.  father  of  Polloe  Commie- 
sloner  8ydQ«7  P-  Mlohols,  died  August  Itih,  at  No.  67  East  ISBth 
Street,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  after  a  long  Illness. 
Deeeased  was  a  Itethodlst,  and  at  dlfferrat  times  ooenpled  the 
polpits  ot  ttie  Duane  Street  C3iuroh,  the  Bedford  Street  Ohuroh, 
the  Seventh  Street  Ohnndi,the  Twenty-seveuth  Street  Ohuroh 
and  the  Bowery  Village  Chnroh.  Tlie  latter  waa  located  on  the 
Bite  «f  tlw  Cooper  In^ttnte^  and  was,  it  la  ulA,  flnt  one  Hr. 
Nleh<to  ptoMihed  In.  Be  also  offlelated  In  aafaral  Brook^n 
ehoreltea.  Borne  fifteen  yean  ago  he  retired  from  afltlT*dnty,lnit 
ooeaslooally  preached  In  Koant  Korria  Park.  Six  months  ago  he 
became  ill  and  gradually  sank  until  his  death. 


Bar.  CniBun  H.  Tbrbt. 

Thb  Bet.  Oharlks  M.  Tcbbt.  pastor  of  Plymouth  Cburob,  St 
Paul,  Hlnn.,  tor  five  yean,  from  1873  to  1877,  died  in  Uinnoapolls, 
August  18th.  He  waa  a  graduate  of  Amhent  College  and  Union 
Theologloal  Bemlnaty.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  in  New 
Bedford,  Haas.  He  went  to  Minnesota  hophig  for  relief  from 
Inetplent  oonsumptton.  the  disease  which  has  now  proved  fatal. 
The  ohureh  in  Bb  Paul  owes  much  to  hia  noble  servloe.  and  gave 
hlA  up  fa  U77  wltli  ncnt  ud  Borrow.  Binee  then  he  has  oeoa- 
■lonally  railed  meant  pQlptta.  F«  ttw  last  three  yean  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  Maine.  He  waa 


a  fine  soholar,  an  acute  tliinker,  an  able  preacher,  a  mux  M  Ubenl 
views  and  large  sympathies.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  aad 
lamented  by  many  who  have  learned  to  love  and  biHior  hlau 


Bit.  Wiuuh  Baxtix. 

Thb  Bbt.  Wiujam  Baxtk,  widely  known  In  the  B^itiet  de- 
nomlnaUon  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  Tork  City,  died  at  hta 
house,  ^o.  141  Oanlde  Street,  MewariE,  on  Sond^  «tob1bc 
August  31st,  from  malaria.  Mr.  Baxter  was  bom  in  BnglMid.aafl 
when  a  young  man  took  a  visage  aioond  the  world  In  a  aaiUBg- 
TessaL  He  earn*  to  New  Totlc  forty  yean  ago,  and  wcagedts 
the  manntsetare  nt  pansol  ferules,  and  attarward  engaged  ii 
the  feed  bnalness  at  Peek  Slip  and  Ofmnd  Street  Ha  heeaii  | 
Intereeted  In  rellgloas  matters,  and  waa  IM  aome  time  saperia-  . 
tendent  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Sonday-ediool,  devottng  ma6k  \ 
of  hia  time  to  mission  woric  among  the  poor.  He  was  xagalariy 
ordained  a  minister  at  Newark,  and  he  took  oharge  ol  a  nlaobn,  | 
now  the  Sherman  Avenue  Baptist  (Sinreb.    Becently  ba  wis 
MimoA  In  missku  work  in  Harrison,  N.J.  He  waa  alxtj-ftn 
yean  otage^  and  leaves  a  wif»  and  nine  ehUdren. 


BxT.  WajjiK  Fauudob  Bbowh. 

Thb  Bbt.  Willuh  Fauubeb  Bbowh,  a  uatlTe  of  New  Task 
01^,  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  Koadaj 
evening,  August  aSd,  aged  forty>elght  His  parents  and  relattw 
wen  Episcopalians.  He  was  educated  as  a  physicUm.  and  dniag 
the  War  he  served  aa  a  snrgetHi  <u  the  United  Statea  stMMi 
MyiMe  during  the  engagement  ot  the  MimUor  with  the  ifmihaae. 
He  then  became  examining  snrgeoa  of  the  Park  Barraoka,  Hev 
Y<ak  Oitj,  and  subsequently  went  to  Rome  as  a  newspaper  oocm- 
pondent,  nporting  the  prooeedlngs  ot  the  Tatlean  Coanaa  for 
eevaral  Oatholio  newspapen.  He  had  been  oonveited  to  Oe 
Catholic  faith  In  18fi7  and  when  he  returned  from  Borne  he  entered 
Beton  Hall  College,  and  eubseqnently  took  clerical  Orden  In  I<o«is- 
vUle,Ey.  He  waa  assigned  to  a  parish  In  Georgia,  and  Ml  alefc 
with  yellow  fever.  His  health  had  been  impaired  during  the  War 
and  he  removed  North,  and  In  1880  aeoepted  the  poattlOB  et 
ebaplaln  ot  BL  Joaeph'a  Hoa^tal  at  Paterson.  Hen  he  remained 
untU  the  time  of  his  death.  . 

Bbt.  F.  O.  Ebmsaxj* 
Tbb  Bbt.  V.  O.  SMimiia^  who  waa  a  peas  sag  ar  oa  board  fhs 
BttMUOt  wbteh  azrlTed  fa  New  on  Bonday.  Aagaafe  im, 
diedoTapoplaiyaiaeaoaThiiiaday, AagastMth.  Bewaaaaaa 
oltheBoT.  Dr.  Henry  Eendall.  vi  tiie  Feieign  Missionary  Hoiisty 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  Toong  Mr.  KendaU  was  tfcbty^ 
twoyean^age.  He  lived  with  hia  parents  at  thaabBslonHcass^ 
In  Brooklyn.  The  last  year  he  spent  abroad  In  study  and  tnvcL 


Bbt.  Aba  &  Ooueom. 

Tbb  Bbv.Aba  S.OouoK,an  asatatant  minister  In  an  ^riaeo- 
pal  parish  fa  Prlnoeton,  N.  J.,  died  liiera  oa  FMday,  Aogest 
UHh,  aged  aeTeoty-aeTen  years. 

Bet.  Db.  Ctbus  Dicxsoe. 

Thb  Bet.  Db.  Otbus  DicxeoN,  tor  ten  yean  Secretary  ot  the 
Preebyterlan  Board  ot  Home  Missions,  died  In  Balttmore  oa 
Sunday  morning,  September  11th.  2>r.  Dickson  waa  bom  fa  Brtc 
County,  Pa.,  DeoembM  20th,  1816,  and  waa  a  farmei^  aon  of  Seoteh 
descent.  At  the  age  ot  seventeen  he  entered  JeffenonOoUegs^  it 
Oanonsborg,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  fa  18SL  After  hfa  gnda- 
atlon  be  stndled  theology  under  the  prlrate  fastrvctfon  «l  Di; 
Arehlbald  Alexander,  the  principal  of  an  academy  near  Prtoeeta^ 
N.J.  He  was  Ueensed  to  iweaoh  fa  1889,  and  hia  first  charge  wn 
at  North  Eas^  Pa.  His  next  church  wae  fa  FrankUa.  Bssr 
his  blrthpfaoe.  He  was  oalled  next  to  Weelfag.  Waat  Vbglnla. 
In  1836  he  became  pastor  ot  the  WestmfastM'  Presbytelu 
Ohuroh.  of  Baltimore,  and  remafaed  then  daring  the  war  aad 
unto  1870.  He  was  a  strong  antl^afaTcry  man,  as  he  was  alsea 
strict  tompeianoe  advocate. 

When  the  Old  and  fae  New  School  Preal^tadaDs  reonttsd  la 
1870,  Dr.  Dlckaon  was  elected  by  the  Oenacal  IsssmWy  «l 
Presbyterian  Qiaroh,  to  fill  the  oflloe  of  Beccetary  ot  theBaaidot 
Home  Mlff*^  He  waa  also  eleetad  to  «w  ^Boo  trf  PsnHaitf 
CBeik  ot  ttaa  Gaaflnl  AaaenUy  at  the  MB*  aaaaloa  hdd  Ifeat  jaar 
In  Philadelphia.  This  tatter  office  he  held  at  the  time  o<  his  dsalh. 
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RECREATIONS  FOR  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON. 

"And  atarohad  tht  Serfpturu  daSy  vAtlKtr  Uum  thing*  wrt  »o."— Aom  xtU.  11. 


BIBIA  axmBTZOHB. 

1 S7.  Ws  an  t<dd  that  tor  tear  ol  the  Hldlanltefi  the  ehlldrea  ot 
Isra«l  made  themtelTei  deos  and  oaves  In  the  moantalnB.  What 
lamotLB  ean  menUoned  fo  King  Davld'e  time  vae  probatd^  one  ol 
th«e«r 

168L  What  tamoQs  battle-ory  vaa  ueed  by  the  Israelite*  Then 
fl^htiiig  agalnat  Htdlan  ? 

IBS.  What  three  prophets  are  mentioned  as  having  kept  a  vxiU 
ten  raeord  <tf  David's  life  7 

160l  mure  waa  tba  first  oboroh  assembly  held,  and  under 
whoM  prasldenoy  7 

16L  What  great  qneatton  was  discnssea  and  settled  at  this 
eoTinolir 

163.  Qaota  a  paasage  in  whieh  King  David  ilatea  that  he  re- 

oeived  the  pattern  ol  the  Temple  from  the  dlreoUon  of  God  Him> 
aelf. 

1<8.  What  words  ot  the  Prophet  Isaiah  are  applied  b;  8L  John  to 
the  refnaal  ol  the  Jaws  to  believe  in  Ohriat's  miracles  ? 

161.  For  how  many  yean  was  Nebuehadnezsar  deposed  from 
his  Ungdom  ? 

ICS.  In  what  words  did  Ood  express  His  watchful  «are  ow 
Abram? 

166.  Who  is  it  speaks  ot  Alnaham  as  a  prophet  ? 

167.  What  woman  is  mentioned  as  having  had  her  prayer  an - 
BweradbyQod? 

168.  Oa  what  ocoasion  was  a  whole  army  stniek  with  blind- 
neas? 

M9.  On  what  ooeasion  did  tw«i^<two  ttumsahd  men  Isava  the 
•my  beeaoso  they  were  adxaid  1 

170.  CUve  the  words  ot  the  first  pnyw  m  record. 


BORXPTXTBH  A0BOSTI08. 

JkmUB  AerotUo, 
The  InlUals  form  the  name  Of  ob«  unto  vrtiom  was  Tsrealed  the 
destmotlOB  of  Sodom,  and  the  flsato.  bis  son. 

I.  A  plaMwhoaapeoifle  smote  Joshua  after  the  orossing  of  ttie 

Jordan. 

3.  One  whoseal^  was  restored  by  (Sulst 

3.  One  et  the  six  olttas  ot  rsfnge. 

4.  One  ot  David's  sons. 

5.  One  of  the  minor  prophets. 

G.  That  whleh  Bb  Faol  was  to  the  Gentilea. 
7.  Saul's  youngest  daughter. 

Xa  T. 
SngU  AerotUe. 

TL  An  eneampment  of  the  Isra^tes  In  the  wUdemess  ot  Haian. 
S.  A  term  applied  to  the  oonntry  in  the  vicinity  ot  Jerusalem. 

5.  One  of  the  early  stations  <^  the  IsraeUtes  in  tlielr  Joom^lngs 

through  Oanaan. 
4.  A  plaoe  noted  for  trees, 
e.  "The  field  ot  blood." 

6.  An  exolamatlon  ot  our  Saviour  on  the  Gross. 

7.  The  resldeooe  of  liie  kings  of  Isxael  for  neuly  fifty  yaars, 

8.  A  Jewish  aeot 

9.  Abnham*a  birthplaea. 

10.  The  Island  to  whloh  St.  John  was  exiled. 

II.  Another  Jewish  sect 

la.  A  wadike  paople  ot  glgaotlo  else. 

13  A  Hebrew  word  algnitying  "  My  Vsater." 

The  prlmals  read  down  giro  a  notaUe  eraot  neorded  In  tb» 
Hew  Testament 


BUBIXD  PBOVBRBB. 

{On$  uord  In  took.) 
Ho.  s. 

L  "  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  pot  oonfidenee  In  man" 
(Psalm  exvUL  8). 

3.  "Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  Urd* 

(Prov.  1. 17.). 
8.  "  The  simple  inherit  tolly  "  (Prov.  xlv.  IB). 

4.  The  Messing  of  the  L«d  it  mak«thri<di**<FroT.  z.  SS) 


5.  "He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise"  (Prov.  zUL 

30). 

6.  "AH  the  waya  9i  a  man  are  oleaa  tn  Us  own  eyes"  (Prov. 

xvLa). 

7.  "  But  let  thine  heart  keep  my  oommandmente  "  (Prov.  IIL 1). 

8.  Keep  thy  heart  with  aU  dUfgenee  "  (Prov.  iv.  38). 


ABBWXB8  TO  BUOBBATIONB  IN  OOTOBBB. 

BiBLB  QiTKsnon. 

141.  God  ordered  the  Aik  to  beeaniedbeforstbepe(^eBta 
diatanoe  ot  3,000  euUU,  to  show  the  wagr  (Joahua  UL  4). 

149.  That  Ood  would  anrely  drive  out  the  Oanaanites  befcne 
them  (Joshua  iU.  10-13). 

lis.  A  monument  of  twelve  stones,  representing  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Joshua  Iv.  9). 

144.  BL  Katthew  aays,  "And  leaving  Nasareth,  He  (Jesus) 
oame  and  dwelt  In  Oaperaatim  "  (Uatt.  Iv.  13). 

146.  From  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (Matt.  Iv.  4,  7,  10;  see 
also  Deot.  vl.  18, 16 ;  and  vUl.  8). 

146.  The  aln  ot  Aehan  In  stealing  some  ot  the  spoil  from  Jer- 
ioho  (Joshua  tIL  11, 13  and  SO). 

147.  They  w«n  olw^ra  built  of  unhewn  atones  (Ex.  zx.  25: 
and  Joshua  vUL  SI). 

148.  In  flie  eouiitiy  of  Koab  (Dent  zxzlv.  S). 

149.  When  Gideon  was  about  to  fight  with  the  ICldlanltes,  one 
of  the  host  of  Uldlan  dreamed  a  dream,  and  his  taU0W4<ddler 
gave  a  oorrect  Interpretation  (Judges  vlL  18, 14). 

150.  The  oity  of  Pennel,  which  was  destroyed  by  Gldetm 
(Jadges  vlU.  17). 

15L  When  he  fought  against  Jabin  King  of  Hszor  and  his 
allies  at  the  waters  ot  Merom  (Joehoa  zL 

163.  It  stood  stiU  when  the  wise  nMn;atiiTed  at  Bethlehem, 
where  Jesus  was  (Hatt  U.  9). 

US.  One  year,  until  the  death  ot  Herod  (Matt  IL  16). 

164.  Because  Jasu  had  been  oarried  awi^  by  night  (Katt 
11.14). 

150w  Th»  city  ot  Ttmnath-seiah  In  Konnt  ^ualm  (Joshua 
xtz.  49, 60). 

166.  "They  that  are  ddlvered  from  the  nolae  ot  arohets  in  the 
plaoea  ot  drawing  water,  there  shall  -they  reheaxse  the  lighteons 
acta  of  the  Lord  "  (Judges  t.  11). 

LETTEBS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
Han. 

Tb»  letters  ot  Ifordeool  and  Esther  concerning  the  teast  ot 
Porim  (Esther  Ix.  30-82). 

SGBIPTUBE  AOBOSnOS. 
Na  4.-^Bu-^n.  Psa.  zdv.  9. 

E-v-«  -  Oon.UL30. 

A<bundantl-y  Isa.  It.  7. 

B-ecaiT4  ProT.  It.  10. 

No.  5.— CABHEir- Hebvok. 

C-anaa-n  Oen.  xlL  6. 

A-d-o  Mark  v.  89. 

R-ephldl-m  Ex.  rva  1. 

M-ange-r  Lake  IL  16. 

E-T-«  *     .      .  Oen.  UL  90. 

L-achcs-h  IL  Kings  ZTilL  14. 

BURIED  PB0TEBB8. 
No.  L 

"  The  fear  ot  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  ot  wisdom  "  (^a.  exi. 
10 ;  and  ProT.  Iz.  10). 

"Even  a  child  Is  known  1^  hlsdtrii^'*  {Prov.  xx.  11). 


JU  the  Seoreation$  in  tha  Odobv  number,  wOh  too  netstliOnM, 
have  &Mn  oorrtcUy  oiutMrad  by  AnCtAMtU  F,  PeCerton. 


aOOD  BABISS. 

*TIs  a  jolly  day  from  Eaat  to  West, 
For  children  uirtve  and  mothers  rest, 
The  darting  girls  all  named  Tlotoria, 
A  ad  with  toe  boys,  they  have  Oastobii. 
Here  is  a  fact,  there  is  no  maybe, 
A  mother's  milk  oant  save  the  baby. 
While  sweet  Oasronu  digests  their  food, 
OiTos  them  health  and  makes  ttiem  good. 
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Abide  with  Me. 


ABIDE  WITH  ME. 

Wfitttm      Hembt  Frahcis  Lttb,  1S47.*  Jfiuar  tf  Edwik  &  Cohmt. 
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I.    A   -   bide  with    me :        £ist    &II3    the     E  -  vea  -  tide ; 


The    dark  -ness 


1* 

deep  -  ens ;  Lord,  with    me       a  -   bide:    When  otb  -  er    help-ers    £ul,  and  com  -  forts 


PS 


fleeT^ 

J: 


Help       of    the    help  -  less,    O      a  -  bide 

J- 


with 


me. 


zz: 


r 


a. 


Swift  to  i(8  close  ebbs  oat  life's  little  day ; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  amj  ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see ; 
O  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me  I 


I  need  Thy  presence  every  passing  bonr ; 
What  bat  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  Tempter's  pow'r  ? 
Who,  like  Thyself,  my  guide  and  stay  can  be  ? 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine.  Lord,  abide  with  me. 


I  fear  no  ibe ;  with  Hiee  at  hand  to  blcai^ 

Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness : 
Where  is  Death's  sting  I  where.  Grave,  tl^  vktorf  ? 
I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me. 

Hold  Thoa  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes :  . 
Shine  through  the  gloom  and  point  me  to  the  skiet? 
Heav'n's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee: 
In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me  I 


•  Tbs  BflT.  HcniT  PrandB  Lfte,  wu  bora  fttKdM,  Bngtuid,  Jone,  ITsa,  and  died »t  MM  tBU4T.  Tlili  iiiilililiiil  lijwii.  iilllui^Hnr^ 
fmlttadmUL  Tba  tQiw  WM  compoa»d,  overflftaeQ  yean  sfo,  fsor  Uie  choir  of  »  CUctgo  Cborota.  AfewrMttaftaruwia,  taMtattandMi. 
jaeocpontod  IB  A  tki|«  moMcat  work  bj  ite  nme  oompoeer.  vbo  gSTe  a  aopr  of  Uw  naaii^^ 
li  IMN  nmr  tNtas  bMB  poMIAed,  bitt  lUM  l«r  rein  bean  ISoUUBr  to  tbe  fi^ 
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T.  IDE  Witt  Talmaqe,  D.D.,  Editor. 


TOL.X.— Na«.  DEOEMBEB,  1881^^^.  $8.00 


TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

With  this  nomber  of  the  Stnnux  Magazdis  take  the  EditorUi  oh  air.  We  promise  nothing,  except  to 
trust  ia  God  tod  do  our  level  beet,  Our  religion  is  aanshine,  and  the  diflFerenoe  between  earth  and  hearen 
is  that  the  sunshine  of  earth  sometimes  gets  beolonded,  but  heaven  is  everlastiag  sanshine.  We  mean  to 
ooltiTate  the  latest  oatht^ioiij.  With  a  graodCather  bom  in  one  denominatitxi,  and  a  £Bther  omuMOted  with 
another,  and  a  mother  oonTerted  at  a  Methodist  "anxious  seat,"  and  dearest  friends  pnt  olear  nnder  the  vater 
In  John  DowHnfi^B  baptistery,  and  near  lelttiTai  in  beantifnl  litnxgy  praying  every  SabbaUi  "I^om  fiunine 
and  pestilence  aod  sndden  death,  good  Lord  deliver  ns,'*  ve  never  hod  anj  sympathy  with  sectarian  strife; 
and  as  for  Bigotry,  that  owl  of  the  night,  we  always  keep  on  hand  a  doiible*baneled  gun  loaded  and  oaf^ied 
to  bang  away  at  it.  We  have  known  so  many  good  men  in  all  denominational  and  so  many  bad  ones,  that  wa 
have  done  asking  whether  the  poefai  and  rails  that  divide  the  eeolesiaitieal  farms  oame  from  Frinoetom,  Andover, 
Middletoini  or  Boobester,  We  want  in  oar  Magazine  to  help  make  Snnday  Uie  brightest,  and  moat  entertaining, 
and  the  happiest  day  of  the  week.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  Snnday  Magazine  in  America.  So  the  field  is 
(dear.  We  propose  beginning  in  our  next  a  series  of  articles  <m  '* People  We  Have  Met,"  and  will,  befcwe  we 
get  throngh,  set  forUt  some  of  our  otmtemporariea  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  They  have  often  given  their 
ideaa  of  na   We  will  give  our  idsM  of  them.  T,  de  "WITT  TALMAGE. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  STATESMAN,  JAMES.  A.  GARFIELD. 

Keminisobnobs  and.Q-ooo  Chebb. 

Br  TBB  EUTOL 


Last  Spring,  for  a  fev  days'  lest,  I  went  to  Washington. 
It  WM  an  exciting  time  in  polities ;  but  there  is  nothing 
more  restf  al  than  going  among  agitations  in  a  sphere  out- 
side of  that  in  whioh  one  is  evstj  day  moving.  1  oan 
imagine  that  the  best  h(diday  for  s  poliiioi*&  wonld  be  to 
attend  a  eonferenoe  or  a  presbytecy  at  some  time  when  a 
minister  ia  pmnmeling  a  minister.  We  find  reoreatlon  ia 
spheres  where  we  are  not  aoonstomed  to  ga  At  any  rate, 
a  spirit  of  qniesoenoe  always  meets  me  at  the  'Washington 
depot,  and  in  no  place  do  I  feel  more  healthfully  somno- 
lent than  in  the  Oongiosaional  galleries.  One  of  those 
mornings  at  Washington,  I  started  for  the  White  Honse  to 
see  the  President  The  portioo,  the  parlors,  the  ante- 
rooms were  for  the  most  part  crowded  with  a  oadaTennu, 
hnngry,  shabby  crowd  who  looked  as  if  they  wanted  some- 
thing, By  tiMir  feather  and  bill  and  dav,  I  knew  them 
to  be  the  oormorants  of  Amerioa— the  oiBoe^eeken.  Th^ 
had  their  pockets  full  of  reoommendationB.  Some  <A  them 
asked  for  my  signature  as  I  crowded  through.  I  have  no 
donbt  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ouitaau  among 
them.  Some  of  them  mshed  forward  every  time  a  door 
was  opened,  believing  that  perhaps  their  time  for  advance- 
meet  had  coma  Some  looked  tired  and  cross,  as  thoogh 
they  had  been  many  days  waiting.  The  prospect  was 
that  my  turn  for  going  in  wonld  come  after  a  week  or 
two ;  hat  it  so  happened  that  at  almost  vnxj  door,  and  at 
the  loot  ol  each  stair,  and  at  every  tun,  tiiere  was  an 
employ^  who  wanted  my  autograph— whioh  happens  to 
be  tiie  worst  on  the  oontinMit— and  so  having  given  them 
my  signature,  they  felt  they  must  in  retuxn  show  ma  some 
kindness,  and  they  forwarded  me  on  and  np,  and  so  it 
come  to  pass  that  in  a  very  few  minntes  my  card  went 
to  the  President's  room,  and  I  was  immediately  ushered  in. 
All  around  the  rooms  were  seated  people  who  evidently 
wanted  something.  They  were  postmasters,  or  consuls,  or 
ooUeetors,  or  foreign  ministers  in  embryo.  I  think  the 
Pretidaifc  saw  that  I  wanted  nothing  exo^i  to  show  him 
tiie  oonrtaaieB  due  bis  high  position,  so  that  ha  oame  out  to 
1  me  and  took  my  diild  heartily  1^  the  hand,  and  asked 
what  was  so  oharaoteristio  <A  him  domestto  tendency,  "  How 
many  children  have  you  ?"  He  looked  unlike  any  picture 
I  have  seen  among  all  the  thousands  of  pictures  abroad. 
It  wis  the  most  critioal  day  of  bis  administration,  and  the 
sad  look  pervaded  his  faoe  trntil  relieved  by  oonvorsation 
irrelevant  to  the  political  crisis,  and  then,  the  sunshine 
shattered  the  oloud.  There  was  in  his  faoe  a  refinement,  a 
wtHuaiily  delicacy,  a  gentian ees  of  expression  that  the 
photographers  have  never  oanght  That  was  the  day  when 
by  the  nominaUon  of  a  New  York  colleotor  ha  was  to  out 
the  friendship  of  many.  With  his  keen  eye  he  oould  see 
the  resentments  and  the  critioisms,  and  the  long-oontinued 
contest  that  must  foUow.  He  looked  like  a  kind  man,  a 
.  generous  man,  a  self-reliant  man,  a  sohc^arly  man,  a  de- 
termined man,  a  courageous  man,  an  unconqnerable  man, 
and  more  than  all,  and  higher  than  all,  a  Ohristian  man. 
In  other  word^  he  looked  what  since  that  day  he  has 
proved  himselL  I  do  not  wonder  that  an  assassin  had  to 
l«notioe  a  good  while  at  a  mark  before  he  could  hit  him, 
I  should  think  a  deaperado  wonld  have  to  praotioe  a  quarter 
of  a  OMktury  beffflre  he  conld  shoot  without  missing  him. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  shooting  an  angel  standing  In 
the  sun  1  But  ttie  last  of  the  two  bullets  did  its  work,  and 


behold  the  result  of  ii  The  shadows  of  ten  thoussnd 
midnights  gathered  into  the  cable  that  deoka  the  houMs. 
the  ohurohes^  the  oonrt*honses,  the  oapitola  of  the  natiotL 
The  bells  in  London  tolling.  The  kings  and  queans  of 
the  earth  sending  oondol6nc&  The  natums  in  mourning. 
The  round  globe  a  tear.  He  is  already  laid  down  to  a 
deep  not  dbtorfaed  darting  pain  os  luaUlng  bnlH 
but  the  dreamless  sleep  that  mkes  at  the  musioal  blast  of 
the  last  tmmpet  That  grave  shall  be  the  Ueoea  to  wUch 
tens  of  thousands  will  make  pilgrimage.  Intelligent  for- 
eigners will  visit  them  in  lines  and  look  at  all  the  three- 
Mount  Vernon,  Springfield  and  Olevdand.  Washington, 
the  founder  of  Uie  Government ;  Xjinooln,  ita  redeemer 
from  dissolutioii ;  Garfield,  its  padfloator. 

We  oheer  onrsdves  under  Ada  odamify  bj  the  thon^t 
that  Jamea  A.  Garfield  was  prepared  to  cxdianga  worlds. 
Long  ago  ha  settled  thi^  matter.  He  was  not  d^pendeDi 
for  happiness  upon  the  course  of  a  bullet  or  tiia  wUm  d 
an  assssdo.  On  his  knees,  and  in  days  of  bedth,  and 
with  ddiberation,  he  had  made  all  right  for  etorni^. 
There  has  been  nothing  of  oant  or  whining,  or  lugubri- 
ousness  in  his  religion,  but  a  ukanly  out-and-oat  professioa 
of  faith  in  God.  Tea,  he  has  praaohed  the  Gospel  A 
minister  said  to  me  the  other  day  :  "I  have  hesid  him 
preach  I  he  x»eadied  for  me  in  my  own  polpit"  I  ssid :  | 
"What  afyle  of  sermon  was  itr'  He  nsponded:  "Ex- 
cellent—excdlent*'  Bnt  in  all  plaoeehe  had  preached— in 
WaU  Stne^  to  the  exdted  throng  the  daj  eltir  Idnodn  ! 
wae  diot— at  Ohickamauga,  among  the  w(j;imded  addian— 
in  the  Oongrees  of  the  United  States,  in  many  a  noUs 
speech.  Religion  with  him  was  no  new  thing.  What  s 
ooll^  boy,  and  encamped  among  the  mountains  for  Sam-  I 
mer  recreation,  at  eventide  he  takes  out  hia  Bible  and 
sa^ :  **  BojH,  at  thu  time  of  evening  I  am  apt  to  read  a 
passage  of  the  Scripture ;  in  yon  would  like  to  hear  it,  I 
will  read  you  a  chapter  now."  And  tiien  one  of  his  coo*  ' 
radee  was  called  nptu  f<nr  prayer  and  tbay  all  knelt  ii 
their  Summer  teni  The  last  thing  be  did  before  Isaviig 
Uentor  fox  Washington  was  to  take  the  Sacnmoit  of  ou 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  tears  of  amotton  rdling  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  oommunioani  The  first  opportnnity  he  had 
after  he  was  shot  he  dedared  to  my  friend  Dr.  Sothsdand 
that  he  tmsted  all  In  the  Lord's  hand,  and  was  ready  to 
die  or  to  live.  Snrdy  he  waa  ready  then.  After  dareo 
weeks  of  purifying  distren  he  was  more  ready.  I  mnt 
all  the  worid  to  mark  that  this  iUnstriona  daathbsd- 
iUoatrious  lor  patience,  Ulnstrions  for  oouragSk  iOas- 
Iriona  fw  gontlenees— is  no  infld^e  deattibed,  no  soot 
fer*s  deathbed,  no  profligate's  deathbed,  but  in  Oe  mod 
radiant  sense  a  Ohristian  deathbed.  Though  cancqasd 
and  surrounded  with  the  deganoe  a  ruin's  nanmo, 
it  is  the  same  kind  of  pillow  that  your  old  (%ristisn 
father  and  mother  died  on,  and  the  same  pillow  vhieb 
shall  be  ofiisred  in  our  last  dckness,  howerv  humble  cor 
lot  may  be.  It  puts  me  more  than  ever  in  love  with  tba  I 
old  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  the  One  who  died  at  the  handi  1 
of  crad  fiTM— '"T  O  Thoo  asaaadnated  Christ  t  by  Thioa 
own  wounds  in  the  dde^  and  the  feet,  and  the  brow,  Tbos  | 
didat  pity  the  head,  the  feet,  the  dd^  the  phydod  ugddi 

of  our  beloved  President  1  There  have  been  ottwrOfaiiiiiu 
men  in  the  Freddentid  chair  of  this  ooustey,  bnt  tit* 
moat  pronounced  Ohristian  unoe  the  4«r«.9tl^j¥*i''^ 
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in  the  FMidentU,  oluir,  ww  Jamci  A.  Oufldd.  Death 
mi  pnomotion.  He  lost  nothing,  bnt  gained  everything. 
0&  the  itepa  of  the  OapitoU  that  etonny  day  in  Haroh^  he 
took  the  oath  of  high  <dBoa,  At  the  gate  of  hearcn  he 
took  the  flrovn  of  triumph,  "yialbarj,  thxoogh  our  Lead 
Jtfta  Christ  r* 

We  also  oheec  oand-rae  with  the  thought  flutbiifunily 
wiQ  be  magnifloenUj  prorided  for.  It  is  an  awful  thing 
vhen  the  Inead-winner  of  a  family  falls,  if  tiieze  be  no  es- 
tate left  and  the  wife  most  go  fortik,  with  her  helpless 
cliildien  at  her  back,  to  fight  f9r  a  liTdihood.  TIm  mother, 
weak  and  siok  with  long  watching,  goes  ont  to  look  for  a 
pUoa^  and  the  diildren  are  taken  by  friends,  who,  periiapa, 
get  tired  of  the  burden  they  assnmed  under  sodden  im- 
pnlie  of  aympathy.  Bnt  the  mm  than  980(^000  already 
labseribed  to  the  Oarfleld  fund  an  a  hiiU  that  Htm  is  not 
one  of  OS  amid  ^  fifty  millicnia  in  Ameriea  who  will  allow 
tltst  alflioted  family  to  sniliar  need.  I  see  ao  muy  bweffc 
wouoi  in  the  awtol  struggle  for  bread,  dying  by  inches 
and  finding  no  rest  nntil  they  get  inside  the  grav^  that  I 
am  lore  I  am  right  when  I  present  among  the  oonsolatlons 
of  this  great  sorrow  the  oomplete  financial  deliveranoe 
of  onr  President's  family. 

We  find  Bolaoe  in  the  fact  that  the  nation,  without  a  mo- 
ment's halting,  marohea  right  on  in  its  career  of  prosperity. 
The  death  of  rulers  in  other  lands  often  means  bloody 
zardstiaii.  litis  nation  endured  tiie  death  ol  Frasidaits 
Hurisoa  said  Taylor  and  Lincoln  whoi  it  was  not  half  as 
■troog  as  it  is  now,  and  it  will  not  be  disoomfitsd  by  this 
CAlamity.  It  will  take  more  than  one  murderous  wretch 
to  stop  this  nation  when  God  commands  it  to  march  on. 
If  (HI  that  awful  2d  of  July  the  President  had  been  in- 
■tantly  slaio,  I  know  not  what  would  hare  occurred. 
There  would  have  been  other  pistol-shots,  and  panic,  and 
perhaps  national  delirinnL  How  good  Ood  was  to  spare 
onr  Freaident  these  eleren  weeks  until  the  nation  oould 
giUuv  its  equipoise  I— fi»  I  tell  yon  that  while  the  heart 
of  the  nation  ia  rery  soi^  its  bead  is  UmL  There  will 
he  but  me  life  taken,  and  that  by  the  hand  of  the  law.  I 
luTB  no  admiratira  for  the  oiganizatioDa  that  Ilwar  are 
forming  to  tear  down  the  Washington  jail  a&d  maul  the 
desperada  No,  na  Let  the  judge  of  the  court  take  his 
plaoe^  and  the  jury  be  impaneled,  and  the  witnesses  testify, 
and  the  verdict  be  rendered,  i^d  the  judge,  amid  a  ailenoe 
like  the  graTe,  give  the  sentence,  and  the  B<»fibld  be  raised, 
ud  with  a  atont  rope  this  aoonrsed  Gniteau  be  hnng  b|y 
the  neek  until  he  be  dead  I  All  that  excitement  wUl  soon 
be  in  the  rear,  and  the  naticm,  ehastened  by  its  afflictions, 
vOl  move  on  and  up. 

We  solace  onrselTes  with  the  further  thought  that  our 
President  died  at  the  best  Hme.  It  does  not  seem  to  suit 
i&e,  it  does  not  seem  to  suit  you,  but  Qod's  time  is  always 
the  best  Do  you  say  that  it  ia  the  teaohlog  of  fatalism  ? 
Ob,  no ;  it  is-  the  teaching  of  your  Bible  and  my  Bible 
that  Ood  sets  the  limit  of  onr  life.  Had  it  been  for  the 
boBti  the  President  would  have  been  almost  well  by  this 
time.  Ken  with  more  bullets  in  them  and  in  more  dixeo- 
tions  an  walkmg  your  streets  to-dij.  Ha  went  at  liie 
timewhan  he  had  the  love  of  all  the  people.  If  be  had 
Mniiniied  to  live,  h«  conld  not  have  been  an  axoepticn  to 
Uwunlrennl  rule  that  a  brisk  and  dedsive  and  xeformatoiy 
*diBinistzation  rouses  rancor  and  inveotiTe.  Xtook  up  the 
fllw  of  the  newspapers  and  see  what  surges  of  obloquy 
nUsd  over  Lincoln,  and  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  Jeffer- 
■on,  and  Washington.  Do  yon  suppose  Mr.  Garfield  oould 
We  esnried  ottt  his  intention  of  extirpating  Mormoniam 
*nd  that  there  would  have  been  no  wincing  under  the 
i'*^'^  m^eiy  t  He  had  other  plana  xarolntionazy  tot 
food.  It  sesms  to  me  he  raffsred  enough  abnie  In  the 


polifcioal  campaign  of  last  Antumn  to  suffice  for  one  life- 
time. It  in  addition  to  that,  there  had  been  added  the 
insults  of  three  or  four  yean  of  oontnmely,  it  would  have 
been  mm  than  his  aham  of  btunbardment  What  ii 
called  the  lioenae  ot  the  printing-iness  it  getting  to  fas 
something  damnaUeu  Jamea  A.  Garfield  died  in  time  to 
escape  more  insult  than  was  era  heaped  upon  any  of  his 
predecessors,  for  so  mnoh  as  he  proposed  greater  r»' 
forms,  he  must  have  had  to  endure  worse  outrage.  What 
he  haa  escaped  by  this  timely  death,  God  only  knows. 
Six  months  seems  to  be  a  very  short  administration,  bnt 
in  that  six  months  he  has  acoomplished  what  for^  yean 
ot  his  predeoeesora  failed  to  do — the  complete  and  eternal 
pacificatitHi  ot  the  North  and  South.  There  are  more 
puUie  meetings  ot  sjmpatl^  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North  ca  thia  snl^eeb  ffis  aiek-bed,  in  deren  weeks,  has 
done  mon  for  the  sisterhood  of  States  than  if  he  had  lived 
oat  eight  yean,  namely,  two  terma  of  Ibe  Preaidai^. 
The  NorA,  the  Sontfa,  the  East,  the  West  stood  on  the 
four  sides  of  hia  bed  looking  into  each  othar*s  eyes  wltii  a 
kindliness  that  never  before  oharacterixed  tiiem.  Do  not 
tbink  hia  administration,  beoanse  of  its  brevity,  is  a  failure. 
There  has  gone  out  from  that  sick-room  an  infiuenoe  that 
win  be  felt  as  long  aa  the  Amerioan  Government  oontinne& 
Oh  1  measure  not  a  man's  life  by  days,  or  mtmtbs,  or  yean ; 
measure  it  the  swe^p  of  its  inflnenea.  Out  of  six 
months  ot  time  a  good  man  m^  build  an  etemify. 

We  eimaola  oursrives  with  the  idea  that  this  oalamity 
makes  the  bnsiDess  of  i^BoeHieeking  disgustingly  disr^m- 
lable.  Guiteau  was  no  mora  craay  than  thousanda  of  other 
plaoe-hunters.  He  had  been  refused  an  office,  and  he  was 
full  of  nnmingled  and  burning  revenge.  There  was  no- 
thing else  the  matter  with  him.  It  was  just  this  :  "  Ton 
haven't  given  ma  what  I  want— now  111  kill  yon  t"  For 
months  aftor  each  Pre^ential  inaognration  the  hotels  ot 
Washington  an  looata  tat  these  bnissxda.  They  an  the 
enwUng  vermin  of  this  nation.  Onltean  was  no  rarify. 
Thm  wen  hnndreda  ot  OuiteKOS  In 'Washington  aflst  the 
inauguration,  except  that  they  had  not  the  oourageto  shoot 
I  saw  them  aome  two  montha  after,  or  six  weeks  after. 
They  wen  mad  enough  to  do  it ;  I  saw  it  in  their  eyes. 
Th^  killed  two  other  Presidents— William  Henry  Harri- 
son and  Zaehary  Taylor.  I  know  the  physicians  called  the 
disease  oongastion  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  but  the  plain  troth 
waa  that  they  were  worried  to  death ;  they  were  trampled 
out  tA  life  by  place-hunters.  President  Jackson  said  to  a 
gentleman,  who  told  me  of  the  utterance,  "Sir,  people 
want  to  be  preaident  ot  the  United  State&  I  want  to  tell 
them  that  this  place  la  a  perfect  hell  I"  Now,  in  God'a 
name,  let  this  thing  stop.  Three  Presidents  sacrificed  to 
this  one  demon  are  enough.  Let  the  Oougresa  of  the 
United  States,  at  its  next  session,  start  a  work  of  Presi- 
dential emancipation.  Four  Presidents  have  reeommended 
civil  service  reform,  and  it  has  amounted  to  little  or  no- 
thing. But  thia  assassination  will  compel  speedy  and  dfr 
dsive  action,  and  so  some  good  will  come  of  it  Bnt  is  it 
not  sadly  strange  that  the  world  makes  no  advance  except 
through  the  aaorifloe  of  human  life  ?  The  Gbnroh  is  to 
be  lefonoed,  bnt  WydiiSia  and  John  Oldcastle  must  perish, 
and  the  scenes  ot  Piedmont  and  l^russels's  market-phu» 
must  be  enacted.  The  French  despotism  must  be  de> 
atroyed,  but  the  streets  of  Paris  must  be  incarnadined 
vrith  human  gore.  The  United  States  an  to  be  sepanted 
from  foreign  mIer^  but  the  frosts  of  Valley  Forge  mut 
devour  and  the  bayonets  of  Yorktown  must  stab.  Na- 
tional contest  about  sUvety  must  be  settled,  but  a  million 
bnve  Northern  and  Southern  men  must  die.  Offioisl 
patronage  ia  to  be  regulated,  but  James  A.  Garfield  mnat 
be  assaaainated.    Alas  I  daal  without  the  ahedding  of 
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blood  then  seems  to  be  no  leformatioa  for  the  Bofforing 
State  and  no  atonement  tor  the  un'caned  world.  It  seems 
for  enaj  xef  ormatifm  there  most  be  a  MesBiah  born  in  a 
manger  and  dying  on  a  oross. 

We  oheer  onra^Tee  irith  the  foot  that  this  oolamily  has 
resolted  in  an  ontbarst  of  sympathy  glorious  and  snUime. 
There  was  nerer  aoything  like  it  since  the  world  stood. 
Yon  tell  me  this  is  a  selfish  world,  and  it  is  every  man  for 
himself,  and  there  is  no  kindness  or  generosity  left  You 
moke  a  mistake.    Throne  and  cottage,  Victoria  and  the 
Tillage  schoolgirls,  parlor  and  kitchen,  trans-AtlanUo  and 
oia>Atlantic,  trans-Faoific  and  ds^Paciflo,  Protestantinn  and 
Bomon  Oalludioism,  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  Western 
Hemisphere,  have  by  Toice,  by  pen,  by  telephone,  by  tele- 
gram, by  day,  by  night,  ponred  forth  empathy  for  onr 
President,  and  his  family,  and  the  nation.   There  never 
baa  been  anything  like  it  That  man  expressed  the  feeling 
of  many  in  this  oonntry  when  he  offered  to  spare  part  or 
aU  the  blood  from  his  Teins,  if  it  was  neoessaiy,  to  invigor- 
ate the  Fi6sidmit    We  go  back  to  anoient  history  to  find 
a  scene  like  (hati  and  we  speak  of  it  in  poetry  and  in  song. 
We  need  not  go  so  far  baok 
now.  There  are  men  of  to-day 
wbOk  wrought  npon  by  the 
same  power  in  this  great 
sorrow,  would    have  band 
their  arm  for  the  lancet,  cry- 
ing like  that  old  hero  of  cen- 
turies ago,  "Pour  my  blood 
into  his  veins,  that  he  die 
not"   Oh  I  I  think  we  must 
be  brothers  and  sisters  alL  I 
think  that  all  nations  must 
belong  to  one  family,  and 
that  they  mnst  have  the  same 
great  mother— Qod.   A  little 
foretaste  this  of  the  good  time 
when    all  misanderstanding 
shaU  oease,   and  everybody 
shall  say  pleasant  things  about 
everybody  else,  and  the  em- 
broidered eagle  and  lion  and 
bear  will  be  taken  off  the  ban- 
ners, and  there  shall  be  anbstl- 
tnted  the  lamb  and  the  doT& 


How  strange  that  one  aick-bed 
should  have  made  a  small  mil- 
lennium !  The  President's  SOD 
was  said  to  be  keeping  a  scrap- 
book  with  all  the  ezpressiinu 
of  sympathy  and  klndnaa, 
that  he  might  show  them  to 
his  fitther  after  he  got  wdl 
Unsnooessfnl  attempt  I  Ko 
book  that  ever  went  forth 
from  earthly  bindery  wonld 
be  large  enoagh  to  oontaiu  tiie 
story.  It  win  require  the  in- 
finite book  of  Ood*s  remenh 
branoe  to  keep  the  record  of 
the  earthly  and  eeleatial  em- 
pathy thai  hoveied  those  long, 
dreadful  weefca  over  tfa«  emaci- 
ated form  of  onr  snfferxog  Re- 
sident. 

Another  solace  in  this  tron- 
ble  is  that  it  has  afforded  a 
revelation  of  woman's  courage, 
woman'a  faith  in  Qod,  and 
woman'a  endurance.   It  is  the  domestic  side  of  thiaealam- 
ity  thai  has  most  deeply  stirred  the  people.    There  nercr 
was  a  more  di£Boult  position  opened  before  any  womaa 
than  on  the  4th  of  Sbroh  last*  at  the  White  "Bmae,  wm 
opened  before  ISxa.  Oarfleld.   The  position  had  been  oa- 
copied  fonr  years  by  a  very  queen  of  womanly  chsraotfT 
and  attraotiveneas,  a  model  of  simplicity,  her  presence  in 
this  nation  a  constant  rebuke  to  the  hollowness  of  ttsbion 
and  the  womanly  extravagance  which  more  than  once  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  has  plunged  this  nation  info  hank- 
rn^oj.   It  waa  no  easy  thing  to  be  the  anoceeaor  of  Urs. 
President  Hayes.   But  this  national  calamity  has  made  i 
dark  background  to  a  beautiful  picture  of  womanly  sa^ 
rifioe,  and  womanly  &ith  in  Qod.   Those  two  cineeni  of 
modem  society  will  go  down  side  hj  aide  throni^  histoiy. 
But  all  this  is  only  a  revelstion  of  what  is  in  vomaa'i  na> 
ture,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  inoonapionons  tpbaeB  d 
which  yon  have  never  heard  there  is  just  as  mnoh  futh 
in  God,  womanly  faith  in  Ood,  womanly  aeU-aaerillce, 
womanly  couraga   The  story  has  never  been  told,  and  it 
will  never  be  told  on  earth ;  it  will  be  told  in  heaven.  Of 
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oonne,  tiiere  are  amcmg  vomen  fools,  u  there  ue  fools 
ftmooR  mea  ;  bat  yon  have  known  muy  a  wife  vho  vovld 
sit  four  Dionths,  six  months,  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  hus- 
band, ftivmg  the  medicine  at  jost  tbe  tight  time,  no  pro- 
feesioDul  ourae  to  heJp,  no  tnoonraging  bulletins  placarded, 
no  help  from  ontside,  with  her  needle  at  the  same  time 
•aming  a  lirelihood  tor  the  hoasehold,  buying  medicines 
and  bre^id,  oonghing  her  own  life  away  in  a  slow  oonsnmp- 
ti(m  until  ahe  dropped  a  martyr  into  the  grare.  Oh  I  while 
yon  adiuirey  as  you  onght  to  admire^  the  womanly  oonraga 
and  iMtb  in  God  seen  in  the  WKite  Honae,  do  not  think 
it  is  ^exoepUonaL  Qraenwood  is  fall  of  tiiem.  Uonnt 
Anborn  la  fnll  of  fheln.  Laurel  Hill  is  foil  of  them.  The 
grarey  ^rds  and  cemeteries  of  the  earth  are  fnll  of  them. 
Women  who  lired,  toiled,  saoriflced,  suffered,  died  for 
others.  Are  yon  sarprised  that  one  good  woman  sbonJd 
expect  her  husband's  reoorery  after  all  the  world  said  he 
most  die  ?  I  have  seen  that  a  acore  of  times  in  my  par* 
ishea  After  all  the  ph^cians  said  there  was  no  hope, 
she  had  hope,  and  when  death  had  set  its  signal  mi  the 
brow  and  the  life  was  gone,  atill  vitdently  retosting  any- 
thing tiiat  implied  that  he  was  dead,  saying :  **  He  is  not 
dead ;  he  is  no  more  dead  than  yon  are ;  he  wiU  come  to  1** 
Ber.  Dr.  Burofaard,  of  New  YoA,  the  eminent  and  useful 
minister  of  Christ,  admired  by  all  who  know  him,  after 
serere  surgery,  was  pronounced  dead  by  a  large  group  ol 
8u^;eons  who  stood  in  the  room-  One  of  the  snrgecms 
was  deputed  to  go  to  another  loom  Md  tell  his  wife  of  the 
death  of  her  hnsband.  He  went  with  that  informatiou, 
and  she  e^ma  into  the  room  where  her  hniband  lay.  She 
said :  *'  He  is  not  dead ;  he  will  pnnoh  the  Ooapel  yet  for 
many  a  long  year.**  She  took  command  of  the  WMoe  and 
of  the  oooasion.  Bhetcdd  oneaorgeon  to  Uiflate  the  Itutgaj 
she  teld  anothw  surgiton  to  apply  Motion  to  the  hands  and 
to  the  limbs,  pointing  to  each  one  bis  wotk  ;  and  th^,  to 
gratify  the  wish,  or  wbiU  would  seem  to  be  the  insane  wish, 
of  a  bereft  wife,  went  to  the  work,  and  after  three-quarters 
of  an  b"ur  had  passed  he  breathed.  He  is  alire  and  well, 
and  pri  atihing,  though  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed 
nnoe  that  supposed  death  soeoSb  That  is  woman  in  awful 
crisis  of  snfEBring.  The  her^in^  Ood*a  heroine.  Why. 
then  are  five  thoasand  women  who  hart  within  them  the 
elttmenta  of  the  heroine— Ida  Lewises  and  Qraee  DsvUngs, 
not  with  oar  of  lifeboat  on  nging  ssa,  bnt  in  tbe  awfnl 
surge  of  domestic  calamity,  if  God  ddled  them  to  it  I 
say  this  not  in  any  compliment  or  flattery.  I  say  it  be- 
cause I  want  every  honest  man  to  know  what  a  grand  and 
glorious  blasaing  Ood  baa  given  him  if  he  have  a  good 
wife.  She  may  be  a  little  fretful  and  nervous  under  house- 
hold cares,  but  you  get  down  flat  on  your  back  with  pnen- 
monia.  or  fever,  or  under  tiie  wounds  of  an  assiiHain,  and 
yon  know  better  than  I  oan  tell  yon  who  would  be  the  best 
watcher,  and  who  would  speak  the  brighteat  enaoutage- 
menty  and  who  for  yon  would  drop  dead  in  her  traoka.  I 
thank  God  for  this  revdatioo  from  the  White  House  of 
womiin's  courage,  and  woman's  faith  in  God,  and  woman's 
endurance — not  a  revelation  of  something  new,  bnt  a  reve- 
lation of  something  very  old. 

We  are  further  comforted  by  the  thought  that  this 
trouble  has  diflgnsted  more  than  ever  people  with  the  free 
use  of  firearms.  There  is  too  muoh  shooting  going  on  in 
this  country.  If  a  man  insults  yon,  shoot  him.  If  a  man 
doubts  your  vemoity,  shoot  him.  It  a  man  stands  in  tbe 
way  of  yonr  advancement,  shoot  hinL  It  is  bang  1  bang  I 
bang  I  And  there  are  Gniteaus  in  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  oitiea  of  this  country.  There  are  too  many 
pistols,  and  human  life  is  too  cheap.  I  wish  that  this 
Washington  ruffian  going  about  with  a  navy  revolver  in 
his  pooket»  praotieing  at  ■  mark  so  as  not  tOfaUhittfaigthe 


heart  of  the  President— going  about  with  a  navy  renlvsc 
—I  widi  that  he  might  disgust  all  our  yonag  man  wiUt 
the  habit  of  carrying  deadly  weapons  On  the  frontte,  or 
if  it  is  your  business  as  an  offioer  of  the  law  to  make  airest 
of  a  desperado,  yon  had  better  be  armed.  Armed  police, 
armed  sherifis,  armed  explorers,  armed  jail-keepers  ste 
well  enough,  but  it  is  high  time  that  all  lespeot^:^  oiti-  ^ 
sens  snap  in  two  their  sword-oanea  and  unload  titeir  deadly 
weapons.  If  yon  move  in  repntable  sotne^  in  BrotAlyn, 
or  New  York,  or  Washingt<m,  or  London,  yon  have  do 
need  of  say  man  WBtpom  than  the  two  wei^ons  which 
Ood  gan  yon— two  honcat  flats— and  theiy  an  essily 
loaded.  U  yon  fed  the  need  of  baviag  •  piatol  in  yoor 
pocket)  you  are  a  miseraUe  coward.  It  yon  are  afraid  to 
go  down  the  atreet  unarmed,  you  had  better  get  ^onr 
gratkdmother,  with  her  knitting-needles,  to  go  with  yoa ! 
I  am  glad  that  the  Common  Connoil  of  Brooklya  bu 
pas^  an  ordinance  forbiddiDg  the  carrying  of  deadly  ' 
we^wns,  or  gave  new  emphasis  to  a  law  previoosly  easoted.  : 
A  pistol  is  the  meanest  and  most  internal  weapon  ever  in-  | 
vwitod.  It  is  compaet  and  portable  murder.  Ihsts  ii 
eome  ability  about  a  sword.  If  you  m  gang  to  tito  »■  \ 
maa'a  lit«  with  a  sword  you  have  to  expose  yonr  own  life, 
and  so  aome  eimrage  is  demanded ;  bat  a  pisbri  Is  tbs 
we^mn  of  a  aneak.  And  what  is  more^  the  people  vlia 
carry  deadly  weapons  in  thia  oonntry  are  people  of  nngor- 
emaUe  temper.  Now,  it  a  man  be  oold  and  phlegmstie 
and  calonlating  in  bis  nature^  there  is  not  muoh  daoger  in 
his  oarrying  deadly  weapons ;  bnt  it  a  man  be  qoiek,  and 
sharp,  and  irritable,  and  violent,  and  gnnpowdery. 
oc^onva  in  hia  natnr^  he  ought  not  to  carry  anything 
moredaBgorons  than  adttll  jaek-knifs  I  Yoadonotknow 
what  nhder  tismptation  yon  might  da  Awi^  witti  tiiii 
pistol  bnsinesa.  Let  Oharka  Guitean  and  John  Wilkei 
Boodi  have  all  the  hon<ns  of  assssninatton. 

Extracts  Ulustratmg  the  Life,  Character  and  Personality 
of  tha  Late  President  Garfield. 

A  BuimFcx^  and  tooohing  eplaode  of  life  in  the  Presi- 
dent's oottaga  at  Long  Branch  is  thus  told  :  '*  'Crete,"  stid  j 
the  President  to  his  bean  litOe. wife  abont  eleven  Than-  ! 
dsy  mornings  as  the  ringing  atrokea  from  tbe  bdfiy  of  the  i 
Episoopal  Church,  abttost  aorosB  from  tbe  cottage,  reaehtd  ' 
hie  aai«,«  what  are  they  ringing  thai  beU  for  r  ''Thitf  , 
aaid  Un.  Garfield,  who  had  been  waittng  for  the  SDiprim 
"Tha^B  the  dinroh  where  we  ware  when  yon  first  oune 
down.  They're  all  going  tiiere  to  pray  for  you  to  gat 
well,**  and,  falUog  on  her  knees,  she  said,  *'  and  Tm  goiog 
to  pray,  too,  Jamee,  that  it  may  be  soon ;  for  I  koo* 
already  that  the  other  prayer  has  been  heard."  From 
where  he  lay,  Garfield  oonld  see  the  carriages  draw  op 
and  group  after  group  go  In.   He  ooold  even  hear  ths  ! 
subdued  refrain  of  "Jeans,  lover  of  my  aoul,"as  it  was  i 
borne  by  on  its  heavenward  way.   Thrilled  wttii  emotioo, 
a  tear  triofcled  down  the  Freaident's  taoh  After  a  ehil^  ; 
a  sweet  woman's  vmoe  aroe^  ainging  from  ons  of  Sir  i 
IBdiael  Costa's  nobleat  oratorios ;  "  Turn  Thou  nnte  m, 
and  have  men^  upon  me,"  sang  the  voieek  "for  laa^ 
Bolate  ;  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted ;  the  tronUa  of  mj 
heart  are  enlarged.   Oh,  bring  lliou  me  ont  of  my  dis- 
tresses, out  of  my  distresses,  my  God."  Ths  peopls  in 
the  ohuroh  aat  almost  spell-bonod  nnder  the  vdiMi  Ui« 
George  W.  Ohilds^  who  sang  the  recitative,  wss  dhetai 
deeply,  and  made  it aeem  to  all.  what  it nn»t  havatober, 
a  ^yor  in  mnaia 

AnoDOEa  of  PnismEHT  GAsmux— It  seems  that 
Fneideot  Garfield  wm  warned  by  a  Mend  aome  timaa^ 
M  to  tbe  pxobabUity  of  an  attempt^  bebig  m«le  upon  U* 
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lifB ;  bat  he  •imply  ani««red,  "  I  mTisfe  oome  and  go  as 
onial,  ud  I  oaonot  nnoond  myaoU  with  a  bodjgaard." 
To  uotber  be  nld,  "It  the  good  of  thit  ootintry,  ths  in- 
tnwta  of  pan  gofttcnmaot  lud  of  the  people  againafc  one- 
mea  poim,  dennad  Hm  MOtifloa  of  bit  lifa^  I  think  I  am 
nady." 

GufXELD'a  JwauLaurnut  Pbookivt.-- Qarfield'a  pro- 
dnetiTeneas  was  eoormons.  Ko  pablie  man  of  this  day 
hM  approaohed  it  It  oomprises  a  library  of  elaborate 
OongroHional  speeobas,  to  aaj  nothing  of  the  impmaptn 
VNoarks  soattend  through  the  Baoord.  many  argnawnts 
before  the  Snprune  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  hondreda 
of  pcditioal  addnaaes^  orationa  at  patriotism  wrieotiflo  and 
literary  featirala,  stately  and  alfeetioiiate  enlogiat  npon 
the  dead,  and  nnmenms  artiolea  in  t^olopndiai  and  mag»> 
sinesL  Th»  Uarfleld  progeny  i«  immense^  bnt  thm  is  not 
•B  ill-oonoeiTed  nor  an  iU'formed  child  of  his  brain. 

Db.  Fotteb,  of  Graoe  Ohnroh,  New  Tork,  telle  a  story 
that  iUnatratea  the  popular  foaling  abont  Garfield  in  an 
•fTeotire  way  :  "A  poor  woman  att^ped  on  tlia  atmet  on 
Sonday  and  inqnfawd  the  prio*  of  »  pieton  of  Garfield. 
*TenoentB,'was  the  answai;  *Ooaldn*tyon  let  no  have 
one  for  fire  r  ahe  aaked.  *Te8,*  aaid  the  Tsodse.  She 
took  a  and  kissed  it  again  and  again  with  the  tears  stream* 
lag  down  her  faoa  *7e  was  a  poor  boy  yoorseU  mw^,' 
aha  said,  '  and  ye  knew  how  to  fori  for  the  poor.* " 

pBmDBrr  OABwaufu  Ohtjboh.— Hm  opini<m  has  been 
eixproaaod  that  there  ia  iomeUiii^  "qneav**  in  the  religion 
of  the  Ouristian  Cbnroh  to  whldh  TxM&aA  Garfield  be- 
longed, and  many  people  ate  inclined  to  adopt  this  opin- 
ion. That  then  ia  no  oansa  for  each  a  belief  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  Alexander  Oampbell,  -who  in  1838  wrote 
in  reply  to  a  qnestion  :  **A  oomplete  soriptorsl  retomu- 
ti<m  ia  urged  and  defined,  haTing  tor  its  qMoifled  object 
to  inonloate  snd  rednoe  to  praotioe  that  simple  niginal 
form  of  Ohriatlanity,  expraasly  exhibited  on  the  aacred 
page ;  withoat  attempting  to  indioate  anything  of  human 
aathitti^,  of  priTftto  ofdnion,  at  inmntiaia  of  men,  as 
havinff  any  Tfiim  in  the  oooatltaiioa,  fotth  or  wnsbip  of 
the  Ohiistiaa  Ohuzcb.  or  anything  aa  a  matter  of  Obriatiaii 
faith  m  duty,  tot  which  tiiere  cannot  be  ex^nesly  pro- 
dnoad  a  *  ttrns  saith  the  Lord,*  eiUier  in  flxpreas  terms  or 
hj  apimmd  precedent "  Simplicity,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
the  main  charaotMiatio  of  the  creed  oi  the  Ohnroh,  if  anoh 
it  could  be  oalled.  A  CMraspondeat  has  aent  na  the  fol- 
lowing passage^  dipped  from  a  oertifioate  of  baptism  pre* 
eented  to  a  new  convert,  which  bears  oat  tiiis  view  :  '*  Ton 
bare  thia  day  put  on  Ghristi  before  the  world  by  baptism, 
and  \ij  thia  act  declared  your  faith  in  the  dnth;  burial 
and  resurrection  ol  our  Lord  Jesus  Gbrist  Aa  yon  are 
now  to  walk  in  newness  of  life^  be  faithful  in  all  the  duties 
which  the  Great  Head  of  the  Ohnroh  hath  enjoined  npon 
yon,  and  eapeoially  thoee  duties  as  mentitnied  in  Aots  iL 
42,  '  And  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Ai>ostles*  doc- 
trine and  fdlowshipk  and  in  breaking  of  breed,  and  of 
imyer.'  Onltivate  firiendsbip  and  nnirersal  beneToleuoe 
with  all  mankind.  Speak  evQ  of  no  one^  bnt  lire  in  peace 
with  the  world,  and  yoa  ahall  finally  hare  a  peaoafol  honr 
in  which  to  die,  and  dwell  with  God  and  the  angels  in  the 
iPfm«i/^n«  of  eTerlasting  life," 

Pnanwrr  QABFisLD'a  BurwEBcaa, — So  little  of  complaint 
or  repining  waa  heard  from  the  aidi>bed  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident, ao  beroio  was  his  persistent  oheerfnlneaa,  that  the 
Impression  grew  general  that  he  sufiFered  very  little,  and 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  gravity  of  his  condition. 
Thia  was  an  error,  and  ia  calonlated  to  detract  from  the 
tme  gfaadaor  oi  the  example  which  this  great  man  haa 
Mk  na  in  hit  death.  His  aofbringa  were  terriUe  and 


almost  oonatant  In  one  of  the  last  dreadful  daya  at  £1- 
hamn  a  spasm  of  pain  aeiced  him  when  hia  wife  was  pres- 
ent He  tried  to  eonoeal  hia  agony  from  her,  but  ahe 
obawrad  he  waa  anlbring,  and  asked,  "What  huts  yon. 
dearf*  He  replied,  "It  hurts  only  to  liTeu"  He  waa 
oonrteona  and  eheerfol  to  all  abont  him,  even  after  all  hope 
of  recovery  had  gone  from  him.  Talking  on  the  last  day 
with  Colonel  Boekwell,  knowing  his  end  was  near,  he  said, 
"  Bookwell.  I  folly  realiae  my  situation,"  and  then  after  a 
long  silence  and  with  pathetic  inteosity  :  <'Do  you  think 
my  name  will  have  a  place  in  human  history  ?"  To  which 
his  friend  answered  :  '*  Tee,  a  grand  one,  bnt  a  grandw 
plaoe  in  human  hearts. "  Even  before  the  flight  to  Btberon 
he  knew  that  he  would  not  live,  and  yet  he  heartened  and 
chewed  every  one  around  hia  bedside  with  his  own  indom- 
itable couraga  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  dec^va  himaelt 
When  on  one  occasion  he  was  wheeled  on  his  bed  from  his 
own  room  aeroas  the  hall,  0<^onel  Bookwell  said :  **  Ton 
have  made  this  short  Journey  so  well  that  yon  can  easily 
attempt  a  longw  one."  "Tes,"  he  replied.  '*It  can 
easily  e^and  Into  the  hmg^  long  journey  home^** 

Ths  White  House  cellar  haa  been  oonverted  into  a  onri- 
otity  shop,  with  a  miscellaneous  ooUection  of  tr^  sent 
on  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  There  are  at  leart  twenty-five  beds,  includ- 
ing one  which  is  five  and  one-half  feet  long,  and  was  sent 
all  the  way  from  Minnesota  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
man  over  six  ftet  high.  A  Itiohigan  man  aent  a  cage  with 
two  white  mice  to  amoae  the  Fraident*s  ehildren,  and  a 
lady  in  the  remote  West  contributed  a  stuffed  humming- 
bird '*  to  reliave  the  monotcmy  oi  tiie  aick-room." 

A  Stajixuho  Cohtbast. — Some  one  has  been  noting  the 
marvelous  change  in  transportation  between  the  date  of 
tite  death  of  Prarident  Haxriaon  and  the  wounding  of 
President  Garfield.  The  former  died  at  the  White  House, 
April  4th,  1841.  The  news  reached  Korth  Alabama  in 
three  weeks  from  that  date.  Hia  remaina  were  carried  to 
Ohio,  and  they  wero  two  weeka  in  reaching  Oincionati 
Preetdent  Garfield  waa  woonded  on  the  ad  of  July,  1881, 
at  9:20  a.]L  In  less  than  ooe  hour  from  the  morawt  the 
deed  wae  parpetmted,  tiie  event  waa  known  in  all  tiie  prin- 
cipal eitieaand  towaa  and  viUagea  in  the  United  Statea;  ia 
laaa  than  three  hoora  it  waa  Uie  ta^  of  oonvaraatiai  in 
all  the  royal  and  aodal  oroiea  of  Eorope.  Another  maiv 
Telona  thing  is  noted :  the  hdplesa  President,  a  few 
montha  ago»  was  carried  npon  his  bed  a  diatanoe  of  284 
miles  in  seven  hours.  He  waa  bone  along  at  this  fearful 
rate  aa  smoothly  as  if  "  the  wheels  of  hia  chariot  rolled  on 
oords  of  eiderHiown."  Bo  great  is  the  change  forty  years 
have  wrought  I  And  yet  ao  rapid  is  the  prograsa  that 
adcnce  and  art  are  making  now  tliat  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  in  leas  than  a  decade  the  methods  and  move- 
ments of  to-day  will  aeem  almoat  aa  slow  and  cumbersome 
aa  do  those  of  forty  years  ago, 

QjjoTXLD  AT  School. — The  following  little  incident  was 
told  by  a  eonsin  of  Mr.  Garfield :  "  There  waa  a  spelling- 
match  in  the  little  log  aohool-honsOb  in  which  James,  who 
was  thirteen  yeaia  (Ad,  took  pari  The  teacher  told  her 
soh<dars  that  if  any  whispered  shaMhould  send  them  homew 
The  lad  standing  next  to  Jamea  became  ocmfuaed,  and  to 
help  him  Jamea  told  him  how  to  speU  his  word.  The 
teacher  saw  this  and  said,  'James,  yon  know  the  rule. 
Ton  must  go  home.'  Jame^  picked  up  his  cap  and  left 
In  a  very  few  seoonds  he  returned  and  took  his  place  in 
the  class.  'Why,  how  la  this,  James  ?  I  told  yon  to  go 
homOk*  aaid  hia  teacher.  *  I  know  1^  and  I  went  hcnne^* 
said  Jamaa."  ^  . 
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On  September  14th  President  Qfofield  wu  pennitied  to 
Bit  bythewindoT,  ^rfaile  Bfrs.  Oarfleld  xras  ia  the  adjoining 
room.  Ijoyo,  hope  and  gratitade  filled  her  heart,  and  she 
sang  the  beantifnl  hymn  oommeacing— 

"  Guide  me,  0  Thou  Great  Jehovah  I" 

Aa  the  soft  and  pUintive  notes  floated  into  the  eiek* 
chamber  the  President  tamed  hia  eyes  np  to  Dr.  Bliss 


ton*  where  he  had  sent  for  me.  We  had  not  met  tar  sev- 
eral years.  He  threw  bis  arms  about  my  neok  and  stood 
silent  for  many  minntea.  This  was  the  warm-hearted 
manner  of  the  man  with  his  frienda  None  who  erer  en- 
joyed his  intimacy  bat  will  say,  that^  eloquent  of  speech 
u  he  was,  his  sool  would  always  ontatrip  his  tongoe^  and 
make  yoa  feel,  long  before  he  oonld  ntter  the  words,  the 
ioexpressiUe  wealth  of  affection  that  was  in  his  heart. 


rOETKAlT  or  THS  LIT!  FaaBlUWT  QAailBLII. 


and  asked  :  "Is  that  'Crete  ?*'  **Tes,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"it  is  MnL  Garfield."  "Qoiok,  open  the  door  a  little," 
anxionsly  responded  the  sick  man.  Dr.  Bliss  opened  the 
door,  and  after  listening  a  few  momenta  Mr.  Qwfleld  ex- 
olaimed,  as  the  large  tears  ooarsed  down  his  sanken 
eheeks,  "Olorions,  Bliss  t  isn't  it?" 

Thk  Be7.  Elijah  Ootlkb,  an  old  classmate  of  General 
Qarflald,  in  an  addreas  on  Monday,  the  day  of  his  faneral, 
said :  ' '  The  last  time  I  saw  Oeoeral  CMeld  to  speak  with 
him  was  in  his  private  room  at  the  Parker  Hoose,  in  Boe- 


I  recall  an  incident  vhioh  has  been  related  elsewhere,  and 
whioh  speaks  for  itself.  Oar  classmates,  many  of  Ihem, 
had  been  spending  a  Fourth  of  Jnly  on  the  top  of  G«y 
Look  Moantain,  hanng  an  nproarionsly  'good  time^'* 
college  boys  are  apt  to  do  when  let  loose  for  a  day's  rem- 
ation.  Aa  nia:ht  gathered  abont  them— for  they  w«e  to 
spend  the  night  there— oar  olassmate,  takintr  a  Teetament 
from  his  pocket,  said  to  his  oompanioiw  :  *  Boys,  I  read  a 
chapter  every  night  simnltaneonsly  with  my  mother.  K 
yon  please  I  will  read  it  aloud.'   And  afterwaid  ha  laked 

the  oldest  of  them  to  lead  in  prayer."     ,  \,\t.^ 
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"  Ik  the  direction  of  a  period  of  Court  moaming  for  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  the  oonntry,"  807s 
SL  Jcom^m  OtueOet  of  London,  "will  reoogoisa  a  wise  and 
giMioiU  act  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  The  way  in  which 
the  death  of  Oeneral  Garfield  was  brought  aboat,  the 
snfferings  he  endnred,  his  exoellenoe  as  a  man  and  hie 
promise  ss  ft  nlez,  alike  snggesi  and  justify  a  departure 
from  tiw  ordinary  mle  in  his  oun.  On  this  oooasion  the 


further  a  protest,  snoh  as  it  may  be,  in  the  eanse  of  law 
and  order  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

GsssBU.  Gabpibld  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  a  letter  written 
ten  years  ago  to  a  lawyer  who  had  opposed  the  insanity 
plea  in  a  murder  trial :  "The  whole  country  owes  yom 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  brushing  away  the  wicked  absurdity 
which  has  lately  been  palmed  off  on  the  conntty  as  law  ok 


rOBTBAIT  or  UBS.  LrOBinA  B.  OiarilLD. 


formal  bribute  of  respect  will  no  more  than  express  the 
gennine  feelings  of  the  Nation,  and,  we  may  rest  uasnred. 
of  the  SoT^ign  also.  He  must  be  a  very  shallow  student 
of  hiunan  nature  who  would  make  light  of  the  importanoe 
of  eeiemonial  ohserranee  even  in  these  days ;  snd  while 
wa  in  this  country  see  reality  infused  into  a  Uata,  tiie 
fonn  itself  will  not  be  destitute  of  signifloanoe  even  to  the 
simplioity  of  the  Great  Bepnblia  Bat  the  Court  mourn* 
ing,  small  as  the  matter  in  itself  is,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
ss  msnty  ft  perscmsl,  or  even  ft  National,  tribute.   It  is 


the  subject  of  insanity.  If  this  thing  had  gone  on  much 
further,  all  that  a  man  would  need  to  secure  himsdf  from 
the  churge  of  murder  would  be  to  rave  a  little  and  tear  his 
hair  a  little,  and  then  kiU  his  msa." 

Qabiikld  ab  a  FBiBm— Jamas  A.  Garfield  was,  abore 
all— 4bore  even  the  grandeur  of  his  perfect  phydeal  and 
intellectual  power— •  an  affectionate-hearted  num.  The 
writer  recalls,  with  warmest  afEBction  and  personal  grati- 
tude the  sympsthetio  and  hdpfal  {Asse  of  this  ehaiaeter 
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M  be  WW  funOiu  with  it  tor  twrntj-five  yeun.  In  the 
old  Amjm  at  Hinun,  vhes  the  great  majtjt  wu  the  OMitnl 
and  lored  gbjeet  of  the  Uttlevorld  Ount,  wbioh  than  knew 
him  akme,  he  was  the  patient  teaeher,  the  friend  alwaya 
full  of  aympaihy,  and  the  leader  erer  readj  with  enooni^ 
agement,  wbioh  wu  rimply  a  grand  inspiration  to  the 
yonng  men  gathered  about  him.  In  the  bnffatinga  of  a 
tpreat  political  earew  nothing  was  ever  loet  from  this  at- 
-tribnte  of  hia  oharaoter,  and  the  light  of  the  many  briiliaot 
viotoriea  of  the  atateMnan  never  dimmed  the  freshneas  of 
ihie  which  waa  moal  lovable  in  the  man.  He  not  only  lym- 
.pathiaed  with  young  men  who,  like  him,  ware  stiliggling 
for  faonorabia  plaee  In  the  world,  bat  ha  loved  them  fbr  all 
that  waa  worthy  in  th^  amlMtian  and  bnm  in  khrfr  eon- 
dnoi  He»  too,  like  all  man  who  are  pnre  and  great  in 
heart,  rererenoed  woman.  Of  all  the  hundreds  ot  hojm 
and  girla  who  lored  him  aa  friend  and  teaoher,  no  one  ot 
them,  we  may  be  an  re,  who  songht  his  presence  when  he 
had  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest,  ever  met  with 
greeting  less  cordial  or  sympathy  less  ready  and  patient 
than  that  with  whieh  be  had  parted  from  them  in  the 
hamble  life  at  Hiram. — Ohioaao  Ltler-Oomu 


QAXWsaat  AB  A  OHBDniAii.~The  ehief  glory  of  tlds  maa, 
aa  we  think  of  him  now,  wm  hia  diaeipleahip  in  the  adiool 
of  Ohrist  Hii  attainments  aa  a  aoholar  and  a  atatwunin 
will  be  the  theme  of  our  orators  and  historiana,  and  Aey 
be  the  most  worthy  men  to  qieak  praiaeworthily-  Bat  it 
isasaOhriatiattthatwekmtoaiinkof himnov.  Itwai 
this  which  made  bis  life  to  man  an  ioTalnabla  boon,  lus 
death  to  OS  an  nuspeakaUe  losa.  his  eternity  to  himseU  m 
inheritance  inoormptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.  He  was  no  seotarian.  His  r^igion  waa  aa  broad  as 
the  religion  of  OhrisL  He  was  a  simple  Ohriatian,  bonnd 
by  no  seotarian  tiea,  and  wholly  in  fellowship  with  all 
pnre  sf^ts.  He  was  a  Ohristolofdst  rather  than  a  theo- 
logist  His  example  as  a  son,  hnaband  and  father  is  a 
glory  to  hia  Matloo.  He  had  a  moat  Undly  nntm«L  Bis 
power  over  human  hearts  was  deep  and  Btrons>  He  won 
hken  to  hiDL  He  bad  no  enemin.  The  hand  that  atroek 
him  waa  not  the  band  of  bis  enemy,  but  the  enemy  of  the 
people,  the  enemy  of  the  country,  the  enemy  of  God.  He 
waa  a  grander  man  than  we  knew.  He  wrought  evan  In  hit 
pain  a  better-work  for  tiie  Nation  than  we  can  now  eati- 
mate»— fVma  tke  Jfm.  F.  D.  Powtr'i  Ftmerdl  Addrata, 


CHRIST   ON   THE  THRONE. 


ibTmw  zxTiL  s. 


O  Faitb,  now  plume. thy  ladlaat  wfaift 

And  False  thy  taw^dlmmed  eya: 
Loud  let  thy  praise  exultant  ilag— 

Thy  Savlonr  Urea  oa  high. 
Lot  oa  His  thion«  He  abows  His  Vaoa^ 

His  brow  all  purs  and  bright; 
A  dazsUng  orown  Hts  Head  adorns, 

Like  Tlotor  from  the  light. 

ffis  ^oa  with  love  effulgent  beam, 
Wfth  Joy  He  Tlsm  BS»  bilda, 

Arrayed  in  garments  pure  and  brl^t; 
AU  spoaeas  by  Bis  side; 

The  fruit  of  His  asd  toU.  He  sees- 
Bar  beauty  with  d^Ight, 

As  by  the  hand  Be  leads  her  forth, 
'Mid  heaTen^  onelouded  light. 


Aagetle  boats  adoring  stand. 

And  hall  death's  Conquemri 
Vnitedlj  they  raise  their  aong; 

Like  mighty  ocean's  roar; 
The  cohorts  ot  the  distant  plalna 

Take  up  the  rast  retrain. 
And  with  a  mighty,  grand  response, 

Fling  back  the  Joy  again. 

He  reigns,  ther  alng;  to  Htm  is  gtren 

All  power  abore,  below; 
Balse  bl||i  the  honor  ot  His  Hame» 

Onea— once  for  sin  laid  low; 
The  Man  of  Sorrows  now  no  aiorak 

Loud  let  Ria  praises  ring; 
Be  lires,  and  shall  tor  ever  reign 

The  nntrersal  King. 


RELIGIOUS    DISSENT  IN  RUSSIA. 


Thb  orthodox  Boaio-Oteek  Ghm«h  Sb  antinlj  •  Blato 
«ffldr.  The  Osaria  not  only  tfietemp(mliovB«rtgB.b«th« 
is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Ohuroh  as  weU.  Wheo  the  late 

Ozar,  Alexander  IL,  was  killed  the  Nihilista,  tha  oppor> 
tnnity  was  seiaed  by  aererat  of  the  dissenting  aeota  in 
Bnssia  to  disolose  their  plaoes  of  worship  and  affirm  their 
allegianoe  to  the  new  Czar,  at  the  same  time  expteaaing 
tiieir  horror  and  detestation  of  the  orime  wfaloh  killed  the 
■earthly  head  of  the  Boaaian  Oburoh.  The  time  waa  enn- 
nin^y  chosen,  and  the  effeot  so  far  haa  beoi  to  glvn 
^greater  toleration  to  the  diaaenteta  from  tiw  orthodox 
Obnreh. 

Altboogh  1^  SoKDAT  HAaAxnn  of  November,  1680, 
oontained  a  long  and  oomprehmaive  artiole  on  the  Bnssian 
Obnroh,  stiU  then  is  room  for  more  to  be  said  with  eepe- 
oial  reference  to  the  historical  growth  of  Bussian  dissent 
and  the  oausee  which  have  led  to  so  great  a  divergence 
from  the  original  standards  of  cnrHiodoxy  in  the  great 
Boasian  Empire, 

And  in  mder  to  do  tUs  it  will  ba  neoeasary  to  briefly  re- 
view the  beginning  of  Chriatlanify  in  that  oonrnry. 

In  the  dark  agea  ot  the  fifth  oentniy,  <me  of  the  wild 
bovdes  on  the  baaka  of  tin  Dniqwr  and  VdUu^  bearing 
ol  the  rldh  plalna  of  lha  Yolgm  oanw  np  la  laiga  nnmben, 


and  aatablUied  themaelrca  where  the  olty  Kiev  nowstsnda 
They  ware  oalled  Slavi,  and  gradually  spread  aa  far  as  the 
Baltift  Uany  tribea  mbmitted  to  them;  bat  the  Novo- 
gorodians,  who  had  been  their  allie^  bethought  to  be 
their  masters,  and,  after  fleroe  ensagements,  snbjuKsted 
them,  and  established  a  monarchy  under  Borie,  860  na 
By  a  olever  staatagem,  hia  sneoeesor,  Oleg,  soqnired  pos- 
aeaiicffl  of  Kiev.  Disgntaing  himself  aa  a  Novogorod  me^ 
diaot  going  on  oemme«olal  businesa  to  Byaaotinm,  b« 
asked  permiasion  to  paaa  through  thb  town,  and  feigning 
illaeai,  bf^vged  the  |Hinoea  to  pay  him  a  visit  The  royal 
brothera  agreed,  and  arrived  on  the  banka  ol  the  river  bat 
sligh  ly  attsnded.  01eg*a  followers,  who  oonoealed  in 
the  boaia,  darted  out  and  killed  them,  exolaiming,  "  Let 
Kiev  be  mother  of  all  the  Bussian  ciilea  1" 

Elated  with  anccess,  he  next  oast  an  envious  eye  on  67- 
aantinm,  the  queen  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  who  ant  oalmly  st 
the  entranoe,  holding  the  keys  of  ita  eommeroe  in  ber 
handsL  Quickly  raising  an  army,  he  led  it  throngh  perila 
laboiB  and  fstignea,  which  none  but  barbariaaa  eonld  haia 
overoome,  across  the  dcath4ike  Stoppea,  whan  notbiair  fa 
to  be  seen  bnt  the  oanopy  of  aky  above  and  the  gisai 
grass  below.  Bidgen  of  hOla  lie  oa  either  aid^  hm 
and  there  interapened  with  otmiaaQj-duped  OHmnd^  m 
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irtiieh  tlu  tnnlw  of  the  pnnnt  daj  mm  wdzd  ilitaw 
macle  of  stone,  found  400  milee  fxtm  the  ipot  when  thej 
an  ereoted.  It  i>  Bud  thew  deswts  extend  orer  a  i^eoe 
ol  600,000  sqiutTe  milet^  HftTing  tnnened  the  vild  Oou- 
ttj  ci  BcBoUa,  he  eama  at  last  in  tig^i  of  the  oit^,  then 
gowned  by  Leo  the  Philosophy.  Bnmors  ol  the  ap- 
proaoh  of  the  inTsdiug  fotoe  bad  already  naohed  the  In- 
halntanti.  and  all  was  oonfnaian  and  dismay.  In  haste 
Leo  aaeemUed  his  ooonselon,  to  deliberate  vbat  measores 
to  take  against  the  thieatened  danger,  when  the  tomi  vas 
thrown  into  still  greater  enwtematioa  by  the  new*  that 
3,060  iMKfcs  «em  on  thsir  way  to  berisge  it  hj  aan.  To 
fhiBtcate  ttiis  attempt*  a  heavy  irai  fdiain  was  ewwig  wsnas 
the  hsrbor,  when,  to  their  utter  amanemen^  they  saw  Oe 
barics  adnnoing  by  land  cm  wheels  affixed  bdow  the  keeb, 
which  were  flat*  and  in  -this  manner  navigating  a  tra<^  to 
the  very  gatea  Byzantium,  awed  at  this  proof  of  Cleg's 
ready  wit  and  Ipgennity,  aabmitted  to  ttie  oonqneror,  who 
nith  his  Tiotonons  snny  entered  trinmphandy,  and  hnng 
his  ehield  OTsr  the  entranoe  as  a  trophy.  A  treaty  was 
■oon  arranged  between  him  and  Ijeo,  by  which  the  latter 
was  bonnd  to  ddtvar  np  wioaB  tributes  coimeeted  wWi 
the  tnffio  of  the  Bhuik  Sea,  and,  laden  with  spoils,  he  re- 
tvmed  In  triumph  to  his  country,  where  he  was  orer  after 
highly  reverenced.  We  find  his  snooeseor,  Igo,  making  war 
Against  the  Drevilians,  but  withoat  aohisTing  any  brilliant 
wiotoriea.  At  his  deaUi  his  son,  Snsstoelaf,  being  but  a 
ehild,  his  mother,  Olga,  assumed  the  rtias  of  power,  sod 
by  triok  and  artifioe  rednoed  tribe  after  tribew  She  finally 
dnm  up  her  army  before  tiie  cqutal  of  the  Dreviliaas, 
and,  after  a  siege  M  aerml  week^  it  still  ooetinning  to 
hold  oqI^  and  both  partisa  being  wearied,  she  propoeed  to 
capitulate,  on  coaditiw  they  abocdd  send  all  their  pigeooa 
to  her,  in  those  di^  oarrisc^pigeoBS  being  nmeh  emi^yed 
as  a  means  of  oommonioarion.  To  this  they  agreed.  Cer- 
tainly Olga  waa  not  an  exoeption  to  the  saying,  "that 
there  is  a  fell  wild  animal  in  every  woman  ";  for,  oo  tbeir 
appearanoe,  they  were  edsed,  lighted  matohea  tied  to  their 
tails,  and  with  this  appendage  sent  back  to  their  homes, 
and  the  wh<^  townwes  speedily  in  a  atate  of  oonflsgxafeun. 
Pendumee  this  emel  sot  filled  her  with  zemoree ;  for  on 
her  return  she  embnoed  Christianity,  whieh  for  smne 
time  had  bees  ereeping  along  with  gentle  atrideib  snd  wm 
hqptiied  under  the  same  cS  Helen.  She  la  numbered 
amoQg  the  saiots  of  the  Bnssisa  ealendar,  and  died  at  an 
advanoed  age  in  969. 

Tladimir  the  Great,  the  grandson  of  Helen,  was  the  first 
King  who  became  a  Christian,  after  being  a  most  bigoted 
heathen.  His  martial  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
this,  together  with  his  bad  oharaeter  (for  he  lived  openly 
with  six  wives),  exoited  a  greet  rivalry  among  the  four 
religiona  tar  the  lumor  of  his  oonversion.  Uohammedai^ 
ism  he  rejeoted,  as  it  prohibited  the  naa  of  wine ;  the 
Boman  Oatholio  ha  refused,  beoanse  it  had  a  man,  the 
Pope,  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  Judaism  waa  to  him  out  of 
the  qnestioii,  as  he  saw  no  sense  in  obeying  a  nation  under 
'  the  ban  of  Heaveo.  In  the  meantime  hw  enuasaiiea  r^ 
turned  from  Byzantium  with  sacii  a  brilliant  aoooant  of 
the  Greek  worship  as  prsctioed  in  that  rioh  city,  that  he 
was  delighted,  and  embraoed  it  iuBtuntaneoosly,  broke 
down  his  idtds,  threw  thf  m  into  the  Dnieper,  sod  ordered 
the  people  to  be  baptized  in  the  river  on  a  fixed  day. 
This  was  in  988.  Millicms  flooked  to  this  compulsory 
iM^tism.  In  the  present  day  immersion  in  eM  water  is 
not  adt^ted ;  wsrm  water  is  snbatitnted,  and  the  babe  la 
blown  oa  three  time^  which  la  supposed  to  blow  out  the 
dev0  ;  some  of  the  hair  is  cut  off,  waxed  and  thrown  into 
the  font  Hm  aervioe  very  much  reeambks  the  Bonan 
Oatholio ;  it  is  read  in  the  Stovoniaa  dialect   A  greet 


deal  oi  Oregwian  mnsie  is  introdnoed  in  it  Chmfessioa 
is  a  most  hnp(»tsnt  dootrinew  At  the  saorament  thqy  have 
five  loaves :  one  tat  onr  SsTiour,  <me  for  the  Viqtiii  and 
three  for  the  nints.  The  one  tor  onr  Savkrar  is  dipped 
in  wine,  and  esten  in  small  pieoea.  A  onrions  practice  is 
obeerved  at  their  burials.  A  pieoe  <rf  pi^er  is  put  into 
the  handa  of  the  deoeased,  it  being  a  prayer  for  die  re- 
mission of  voluntary  and  involnntszy  sins. 

After  Yladimir  had  thus  baptized  his  snbjeets  by  whole- 
sale,  he  built  a  ohnroh  at  Etev.  Ba  may,  therefore^  be 
ooBsidered  the  founder  of  the  Boanan  religion.  The 
Greek  Bmpevw,  Basil  Poti^yrogsBitos,  gave  Tladimir 
his  sistsr  Anne  in  marziage^  and  Tladimir  thereupon  took 
the  name  of  Basfl.  He  introduced  tiie  Slavonian  transla- 
tion of  the  Soriptnres,  wliich  had  been  made  a  oentary 
before  for  the  tribee  on  the  Danube,  and  by  his  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  this  rude  prinoe  whose  eeriy  life  seemed  to 
promise  eo  little,  became  a  wise,  capable  and  {ttogresaive 
monarch.  His  merits  were  saoh  that  he  waa  revered  as  a 
saint,  and  historians  all  admit  his  title  to  the  etHthet  of 
Tladimir  the  Great  In  1010  he  founded  the  Fietersky 
monastery  at  Kiev,  and  hi  lOU  he  died. 

Bisson  JaraalaTSQeoeededhim.  this  prinoe  introdnoed 
to  Bttssia  the  Byzantine  oanon  law,  and  the  first  begin* 
nings  of  Christian  education.  Ete  reigned  for  thirtj-five 
years,  during  which  he  remeined  a  great  patron  of  the 
arte  In  1016  he  dedicated  the  oathedrsl  oharoh  of  Su 
Sophia  at  Novogorod  with  great  ajdendor.  Some  of  his 
mosaics  still  remsin.  Jsroslav  waa  known  and  respeoted 
throughout  Europe  for  his  aoqaiiements  and  for  the  splen- 
dor in  which  he  Ured.  His  allianee  waa  son^^t  by  the 
Weetean  nations,  and  three  of  his  danghtezs  became 
Qoeens  of  Fraaos^  Norwi^  and  Hungary.  EDa  son,  Tlad- 
hnir  MouMoaohus.  who  was  bom  in  106^  displayed  the 
greateet  interest  in  tlie  National  CSiundi  <rf  Bnada,  and 
his  personal  life  and  oharaoter  were  almoet  saintly.  This 
prinoe  married  Githa,  the  danghta  of  Harold,  Uie  last 
Saxon  King  ol  England. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  eentwy  the  Bussian 
Charoh  became  separated  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinoplcb  siaoe  which  time^  while  entirdy  agrenng  with 
the  other  branchee  of  the  Greek  Chureh  in  dootrine,  it  is 
altogether  dhrtinet  in  administratiML  Amhbishop  Isodore 
of  Kiev  and  MoBBow  in  li39  visited  the  OoonflU  of  Florence 
to  promote  a  nnion  of  the  Esstom  Chnrehea  with  the 
Latin,  but  on  his  retom  he  was  aneeted  and  deposed. 
Feodor  L  in  1689  appointed  the  first  Bussian  patriarch, 
and  even  obtained  for  the  new  dignitary  in  1698  the  re 
cognition  of  the  fonr  Oriental  patriardis.  Peter  the  Oreat, 
however,  abolished  the  Patriasohate  and  transferred  t)ie 
supreme  anUiority  to  the  Uoat  Holy  Governing  Synod, 
reserving  for  himself  and  hia  sneoeesm  theheedship  of 
theC9iureh.  AU  the  authority  and  rights  of  the  Patriarch 
were  now  assumed  by  the  Synod,  but  inasmudt  as  no 
reeolntioD  or  decision  of  the  Synod  is  valid  or  hns  the 
force  of  law  without  the  confirmatiim  of  the  Knperor,  tbe 
Patriandiate  of  the  Orthodtn  Bussian  Ohnreh  really  resides 
not  in  the  Synod,  but  in  the  Czar.  . 

To  a  stiU  greater  degree  waa  the  Ohnroh  stripped  of  her 
independence  under  Gathwine  U,  the  seoular  govern- 
ment hssnming  all  the  property  of  tbe  Chureh  and  tlie 
ednoation  and  appointment  of  tbe  oleniy. 

Tbe  Church  is  divided  into  twenty-four  eparohiea,  that 
is,  dtooeses  or  eoelesisstiosl  province^  and  these,  aoeording 
to  their  tenritorlHl  extent,  are  regarded  aa  of  the  first  *>t 
second  rank.  At  tbe  head  of  eadi  of  them  ia  p  prekte, 
who  with  his  consistory  is  charged  with  the  eedesiastioAl 
administration.  Beridea  theee,  however,  them  an  Udrty- 
<»•  ^arebiee  of  the  third  tank.  wUah  resimMe  the 
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spheres  of  the  Roman  Gatholio  bishops  in  partibus  infide- 
Hum.  All  these  dignitaries  are  equally  enbjeot  to  the 
Synod,  the  bishops  oomposing  vhioh  reside  portly  in  St 
Petersburg  aad  partly  in  their  own  dioceses. 

Hie  Ohnroh  in  1870,  had  62  arohbiahops  and  bishops, 
385*  monaateiies  with  6,750  monks,  151  nnnneries  ^th 
8,226  nnns,  1,3S1  anh-ptie«ts,  40,862  priasta,  11,862  dea- 
ecais,  and  70,900  dorks  vho  disoharge  the  dnties  of  xetders, 
chanters,  sacristans,  siagen  and^sMrtona.  There  vere  also 
33,100  charehes,  iaolading  59  oathedrals.  The  four  eoele- 
siastical  academic  of  Su  Petersburg,  liosoov,  Kiev  and 
Kazan  have  been 
within  the  last 
decade  or  tvo  re- 
oi^anized,  and  in 
1872  they  nnm- 
bered  106  profea- 
Bors  and  410  stn- 
denfa,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these, 
there  are  also  51 
theol<^ical  sem- 
inaries with 
15,585  stndents. 

The  clerical 
body  of  the  Bna- 
sian  Church  has 
always  bean  in 
faotk  thoogh  not 
in  tiieoiy,  aa  ex- 
otnaiTe  caste.  It 
consists  of  three 
main  classes — the 
blaok,  regular  or 
monastic  oietgy, 
the  whit^  or  se- 
cnlar  61ei^,-and 
the  ohnroh  ser- 
vara.  The  black 
clergj  are  the 
monks  who  form 
the  ecolesiastioBl 
aristocracy.  All 
bishops  and 
teachers  in  the 
obnreh  semina- 
ries belong  excln- 
aiToly  to  this 
class.  The  white 
or  secular  clergy 
are  the  paroohiol 
priesthood.  To 
be  qnaHfled  for  a 
clerical  charge, 
the  candidate 
must  have  gone  through  the  full  course  in  an  ecolesiastical 
seminary,  and  mnst  have  been  married  to  a  woman  who  has 
not  had  a  hnsband  hetore.  If  his  wife  should  die,  both  a 
seeond  marriage  and  eontinnanee  ia  the  office  are  prohib- 
ited,  and  he  is  obliged  to  either  rdinqnish  bis  eodesiastical 
o(»dition,  or  retire  into  a  oottvent.  This  forms  a  oorions  con- 
trast with  the  position  of  the  Roman  Gatholio  priest  The 
latter  mnst  be  a  celibate,  the  former  a  married  man.  If  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  marries  he  forfeits  his  priestly  ofBoe, 
while  the  same  forfeiture  ensnes  to  the  Bnssian  priest,  if 
his  wife  should  die.  Each  Church  bases  its  rule  on  this 
pcnnt  on  the  good  of  the  priest  and  his  efficiency  for 
his  work,  bnt  it  is  singular  that  such  diametrically  op< 
po^ng  views  should  be  so  strennonsly  upheld.    It  is 
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not  a  matter  of  faith  in  either  Chnndi ;  only  a  matter 

of  discipline. 

According  to  the  most  trustworthy  statistics,  the  mem- 
bership  of  the  Russian  Chnrch  is  reckoned  at  about 
58,000,000 ;  but  the  dissenting  sects  number  nearly 
14,000,000  in  addition.  Many  of  these  seota,  ihongh 
formerly  expooad  to  the  moefc  emel  and  relentlMB  perse- 
cution, are,  politically  speaking,  perfeotty  harmless  bnt 
the  same  osnnot  be  said  of  oertain  religious  bodiea  that 
have  sprung  up  in  later  times,  and  which  are  daily  mak- 
ing converts  chiefly  among  the  peasant  class. 

From  an  inter- 
esting article  in 
the  Golos  of  July 
9th  we  gather  the 
following  particu- 
lars relating  to 
two  powerful 
sects— the  Be- 
goittie  ("Wan- 
derers") and  the 
N  e  p  lat^lsobtohi- 
kie  ("Non- pay- 
ers"). The  for- 
mer axe  to  be 
found  chiefly  in 
the  Qoyemmenta 
of  Xaroalaf^  Koa- 
troma,  Kazan, 
Kiejegorod,  Olo- 
netski,  and  Arcb- 
angeL  Their  fnn- 
damental  artiole 
of  bdief  is  that 
**  the  Czar  is  An- 
tichrist, and  that 
his  Hinistora  uid 
agents  axe  wM^ed 
angela  smt  to  ex- 
eoute  his  decrees 
to  tibe  uprooting 
of  the  people  of 
God."  As  any 
opposition  to  the 
Government  i  s 
impossible,  and  as 
**if  a  man  wonld 
be  saved  he  must 
nfnse  to  xeoog- 
nize  any  autlm- 
ity,  imperial  or 
other,"  the  only 
means  left  to  es- 
cape from  Anti- 
christ is  "to  avoid 
all  sodety  and  take  refuge  in  solitary  woods,  deserts  and 
mountains."  They  are  sworn  foes  to  all  pasqports  and  oerti- 
flcates  of  residence,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  vexations  mannor  in  whioh  the  passport  system 
is  carried  out  in  the  interior  of  Russia  or^jinally  gave  birth 
to  this  strange  aot  The  writer  tells  us  how  in  nearly  every 
village  in  one  of  the  most  extenmve  districts  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  Olonetski  he  met  with  Begoanie  who  were  gladly 
lodged  for  weeks  together  by  the  peasants  in  the  so-oalled 
"  lairs  *'  that  are  oonstracted  for  the  purpose  in  secret  and 
out-of-the-way  places.  The  sect  is  divided,  moreover,  into 
two  great  groups — the  "Wanderers"  and  the  "Shelter^ 
era"  The  Begotinie— or  "Eiders,"  as  the  peasants  gen- 
erally oall  them— are  xeoraited  from  evexy  put  "of  Russia, 
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and  among  their  number  an  to  be  found  deserten  from 
the  army  and  escaped  oonviota  from  Siberia,  bnt  for  Uie 
most  part  they  are  natlTeB  of  the  Northwn  Ooreromenta. 
As  long  ago  as  1864  the  p<dioe  began  to  hoot  these  poor 
B'ctarians  from  place  to  place ;  bnt,  oving  to  the  sympathy 
inntial^y  ahown  them  fay  the  peaaanta,  all  attempts  to 
arrest  any  of  their  man  prominent  leaden  have  been 
uwnsfautfy  fmstrated.  Thna  Nikaaor,  the  adknoidedged 
oltief  of  tho  BegoAniek  vas  apprehended  in  that  year  on 
the  charge  of  refosing  to  aerre  as  a  soldier ;  but,  in  ipite 
of  the  heayy  convoy  that  transported  him  to'  Hiehokieff, 
he  aaooeeded  in  esoapiog,  and  had  snoh  oonfldence  in  the 
fidelity  and  attaobment  of  bis  followers  that  he  actually 
resided  for  months  in  bis  native  village,  and  eren  when 
arrested,  notwithstanding  that  the  police  agents,  Anthie- 
moir  and  Ziko$  received  a  sabstantial  reward  from  the 
Goremment  for  thdr  "lealoua  and  praiseworthy  aervioe," 
onoe  mwe  efibeted  his  escape^  and  to  the  beak  <ii  our  b»> 
lief  is  still  at  large  preaching  and  making  proselytes. 

Hatred  of  passports,  and  of  all  the  worrying  extortions 
to  which  the  poor  peasants  are  in  oonseqncDoe  exposed, 
mnst  be  regarded  as  the  souroe  and  origin  of  Begolinism, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Neplat^lsehtchikie,  or 
Non-payers.  The  sect  is  very  nnmerous  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Verm,  more  partionlarly  in  the  mining  diatrictiL 
Two<tiitrds  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  well-known 
S^e  minea  are  Non^payers.  They  were  first  heard  of  as  a 
corporate  body  in  1861,  and  thefr  raftuaJ,  on  Mligioaa 
grounds,  to  pay  the  taxes  levied  on  the  emaiiotpated  pe«H 
antiy  hue  since  freqoentfy  brought  ontham  the  displeasure 
of  the  Qovemment  and  oposed  them  to  no  few  hardships 
and  persecutions.  Handreds  of  th«n  have  been  impris- 
oned, transported  to  Siberia,  or  forced  to  quit  tbeir  homes 
for  some  more  distant  part  of  the  empire.  Bnl^  wherever 
they  went,  they  could  always  rely  on  the  good  feeling  and 
secret  aid  of  &e  people;  and  escapes  ftt>m  {nison*  fihat 
would  otherwise  be  simply  mifttonlous.  sre  of  constant 
ooonrtenoe  through  frieoidly  connivance  of  tiie  peasants. 
The  pmeonlion  is  now  as  hot  as  ever,  but  H  is  not  diffl- 
enlt  to  foresse  mi  whose  side  vi^ry  will  nlttniately  deobun 
itself.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  dkiet  i^Mstle  ot 
seet,  having  obstinately  refosed  to  abate  «ie  iota  <rf  Us 
religious  opinions,  was  declared  insane-  and  put  into 
a  madhouse,  whence  he  was  released  only  in  consequence 
of  the  publicity  that  had  accidentally  been  given  to  his 
case.  But  still,  in  spite  of  prison,  galleys,  transportation 
and  madhonses,  sectarianism  flourishes,  and  will  flourish 
till  the  injustices  that  have  given  rise  to  these  extravagant 
forms  of  Protestantism  are  redressed. 

Peter  the  Great  established  the  jninciple  that  aeotsrian- 
ism  vas  not  only  a  mne  here^.  bnt  treason,  toe  which  the 
Russian  laws  decreed  death  or  banishment  to  Siberia ;  and 
iintil  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  present  Ozar,  the 
persecntioD  vas  persistent  and  relentless  ;  but  proscribed 
bodies  always  increase,  and  tbus  it  has  been  with  the  Bus- 
sian  dissenters,  and  the  fourteen  milliona  of  them  are  di- 
vided among  many  different  sects.  Among  them  are,  in 
addition  to  the  two  before  alluded  to,  the  JTidootohina,  or 
Jndaists ;  the  Dnkhobtntsi,  or  Wrsstless  with  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  ttie  Uokkani,  ta  Milk  Drinkers ;  the  Bcoptd,  or 
Eunuchs ;  the  Khlysti,  or  Flagelhuita ;  and  the  Shakouni, 
or  Jumpers.  The  Jidootehina  are  probably  the  rwnnants 
of  a  schism  which  spread  to  a  wide  extent  in  the  North- 
ern provinces  of  the  Empire  In  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  are  now  very  nnmerous  in  Siberia.  The  Dukho- 
bortzki  reject  the  sacraments,  profess  the  most  impenetra- 
ble mysticism,  and  practice  a  thcnrough  community  of 
goods  and  sodal  interests.  The  Holokani  acknowledge 
the  principal  doottines  of  Christianity  without  a  community 


of  goods  to  extreme  limit  Tbe  Seoptzl  and  Ehlysti  eojoia 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  but  ttie  formw  add  to  their 
peculiar  praotiee^  founded  on  Matthew  xix.  12,  a  somewhat 
strange  ^stem  of  doctrine^  and  especially  prophesy  the 
coming  of  a  Messiah  who  ahall  ascend  tbe  Bnsaian  tbroos 
and  convert  all  Europe  to  thefr  bdiet  The  EOiakonni 
wbo  somewhat  resemUe  the  Shakers  of  this  country,  wan 
disoovoied  but  recently  in  tiie  Battle  ^ovinoes  and  in  the 
suburbs  of  St.  petMsbar^  ITbe  only  one  of  these  dissent* 
ing  factions  which  can  prove  dangeroua  to  the  State  ia  the 
Sct^tsL  ^ey  alone  assert  that  the  Imperial  power  is 
imbued  with  tbe  spirit  of  Antichrist,  and  they  expeet,  as 
ve  have  said,  a  Messiah  vho  shall  come  in  thunder  to  th«r 
deIiverano&  They  do  not  look,  like  the  Old  BeUevera,  for 
a  spiritaal  blessing,  which  shall  rectify  many  wrongs ;  but 
anticipate  the  day  vhen  their  sect  by  the  idd  of  material 
pover  shall  regenerate  the  world. 

Not  one  of  these  sects  can  be  oompued,  tm  the  seore  of 
national  popularity,  with  that  of  the  Old  Believers.  All 
the  other  groups  oolleotively  nnmbor  scarcely  so  many 
members  as  this  one  aloncb  In  former  timea  the  Old 
Bdievm  were  believed  to  number  more  than  six  millioni. 
Although  Government  statistics  say  nothing  on  the  matter, 
ttiey  eertainly  are  more  numerous  now.  And  this  explains 
why  the  puUic,  when  speaking  of  the  Baskolniki,  almost 
always  mean  the  members  of  this  gronp.  Their  more 
cise  designation  is  Staroveri — that  is.  Confessors  of  the 
Andeat  Belief,  Thegr  call  themselves  tiie  Just  or  ths 
Kessed.  Tbalr  prineipal  pdui  of  oontnst  with  tbe  ottier 
sects  is  the  fact  that  th^  oppose  no  new  lystem  of  doe- 
trine  to  the  Oribod<a  Ghuroh.  but  merely  reject  those 
ritual  innovatioDS  which  were  embodied  in  the  refcvm  of 
the  Patriarch  Nikon,  and  which,  in  thai  opinion,,  are  at 
variance  with  the  true  beliel 

One  of  the  flrat  results  of  this  vras  that  tbe  Staroveri 
refused  to  reot^nisi  Ham  iHetgj  ordained  1^  tbe  new  ar> 
nmgement  as  proper  ^fritual  guides— me  section  tA  them 
regarding  the  prieets  ordsined  by  the  Old  Ohnrdi  ss  fto- 
parly  accvedited,  while  anothw  seetion  eonaideced  the 
genuine  priesthood  as  allosetlter  lost  But,  naturally,  in 
course  of  time,  this  distinction  of  party  was  lost-^ 
priests  ordained  by  the  Old  Church  dying  ottt»  and  it 
being  impossible  to  find  suooeaaors  for  them.  There  are 
still,  however,  those  who  have  priests  and  those  who  have 
not  But  muiiiold  as  the  deviations  in  Ijieir  branches 
may  be,  they  constitute  <me  commnoity  and  form  one  body, 
being  all  represented  at  the  yearly  assembly  of  del^^ateeiu 
the  Bogosh  churchyard  at  Moscow,  which  deliberatas 
npon.  their  common  affidra,  as  the  Theodosians,  As 
Sooptsi,  and  other  spiritu^istio  sects  have  their  oentnl 
directories  in  tbe  Freobrasbenskow  ehurohyard.  In  one 
point  of  political  importance,  the  sect  of  the  Old  Believais 
agree  vith  all  the  rest  of  tbe  Bossian  BaAol,  and  that  is 
in  the  omission  of  the  Church-prayer  for  the  Ozar.  At  the 
same  time  it  mnst  be  said  that  tbe  State  in  instituting  new 
reforms  and  measnres  of  domestic  policy  requires  to  bars 
respect  more  especially  to  their  opinion  and  demeuor. 

Since  the  Government  has  shown  a  certain  amount  <d 
tolerance  toward  the  sectarians,  the  Old  Bdievers  hsvs 
developed  a  power  of  iwopsfandism  snoh  ss  they  new 
nhiUted  before  It  is  even  asssrted  that  thefr  nunilMa 
have  been  douUed. 

When  the  Patriarch  Nikon,  in  1667,  introduced  his  re- 
forms there  vas  much  excitement  Bishop  Paulas  <^ 
Kolomna,  and  five  other  prelates,  at  the  head  of  s  lanie 
majority  of  the  Bussian  laity,  refused  obedience  to  tbe 
reform,  and  called  themselves  "Xjeaders  of  the  Jost" 
Attempts  to  otune  to  an  understanding  vera  fmitlHa 
Peter  the  Great  asoended  tlie  throna^Ji^iett  the  di^mts 
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VM  Kfc  iU  height  His  strong  measures  of  reform,  as  they 
vere  esUecl.  drors  the  people  to  m&ke  oommon  oaose  vitb 
the  Old  Bdiereia.  Tlw  schism,  begtm  nnder  Kikoo,  now 
reoeiTed  its  sstUed  stamp  and  eharaoter  hj  oreating  a 
natiomsl  T^ntjt  whieh  vas  not  merely  eooleslastioal  but 
also  weial  and  poUtioal.  In  spite  of  perseoation— pro- 
bafair  bsip  of  tt— the  whole  Baskol  in  Boasia  took  deep 
rooftamoog  the  peofdsh  Th«  Old  BeUoren,  in  partiflulart 
galnad  sndi  an  aoBasrion  of  stnngth  that  Oatharino  H., 
inalead  U  pnntihing  them,  made  an  attempt  to  TCOonoUe 
tbam  to  the  Ohnndi— an  attempt  which  every  nooeedlng 
Osar  has  renewed,  bat  whioh  np  to  tiiis  time  faas  failed. 

Thtix  need  of  ptiasts  was  the  point  on  whioh  the  Qot- 
emment  opetated  to  indnoe  the  Old  Belierers  to  retom  to 
the  Ohnxoh.    So  long  as  Fanlos  of  Kolomna  and  tha 
priests  whom  be  had  oonsecarated  snrriTed,  there  weta  no 
Old  Believers  who  did  not  sabocdinate  themadTea  to  theiv 
oonteoL  Bat  Fanhis  died  witiiontoonseorating  any  Ushop; 
and  all  seotfona,  estabUahed  and  nonooonfwminib  agree 
that  mly  a  Ushop  oan  ordain  priests.   With  th^  erer- 
inoreaaing  extension,  the  Old  Belierers  became  lees  and 
less  snooeBsfnl  in  eoffioiently  reomitiog  their  priesthood 
with  conTerts  from  the  ortboidox  ole^ ;  and,  as  the  ante- 
cedents of  snoh  deserters  oonld  no  longw  be  inquired  into^ 
the  moral  refose  of  the  re^lar  olergy  were  reoeived.  The 
otnnmanities  despised  Hiear  priests  all  the  more  beoanse 
the  laify  among  the  Old  Believers  are  sabjeefc  to  severe 
matnal  e(»ktiol«  and  atteoh  great  importanoe  to  eooleaiaati* 
oal  diadpiina.   In  these  ofnmmstaooee  several  oommon- 
ities  in  Sontbem  Russia  petitioned  tbe  Empress  Oathnine 
n.  that  the  Synod  ehonkl  oonfer  npon  priests  of  tha  Old 
Believers  the  power  of  administraing  their  offioiat  fono* 
tions  "aooording  to  the  ancient  books."  The  Oovemment 
made  the  ooanter  stipnlatioo  that  the  Beotarians  should 
take  priests  appointed  by  tiie  State,  and  also  use  the 
prayer  lor  the  Ozar  cmtained  in  the  old  and  nnrevised 
liftoal,  and  deoieed  that,  if  this  wen  agreed  to,  they  ahoold 
ba  aonsidared  as  hdding  eqnal  rights  with  the  monbezs  of 
tha  Oittiodoi  Ohnreh,  and  be  regarded  no  longor  as  her^ 
ties.   Ahhoa^  this  nkasa  was  lasaed  in  1789,  and  thus 
formally  reoognimd  the  doctrinal  identity  of  &»  Staroveri 
with  the  Orthodox  Chnroh,  it  was  not  until  tbe  reign  of 
Miehdaa^  and  after  several  oonoessions  had  been  made  by 
Uie  Government,  that  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
Old  Believers,  nnder  the  name  of  Jediooverzi,  or  Fellow- 
beUevers,  entered  into  this  compromise.    The  schism 
which  the  Government  hoped  for  was  not  effooted  among 
the  Old  Believers.   For,  beaides  the  fact  that  the  large 
majorify  of  them  qnite  rejeeted  tha  attempted  oompromisfl^ 
and  did  as  they  best  oonld  with  renegade  priests  as  before, 
the  Jediaoveni  have  attsdied  ftemselves  only  ycxj  loosely 
to  tbe  Orthodox  Ghureb,  and  maintain  a  oold  reserve 
toward  tb^  prieeta; 

Nicholas  tried  to  coerce  the  refraetoiy  Old  Believers  by 
severe  means,  but  was  not  snooessfuL  Their  snperiority 
over  the  balk  of  the  people,  their  greater  severity  of 
mosali,  their  sobriety  and  tmstwwthiness,  as  well  as  a 
gonanl  oaltara  and  wcwidly  prosperity  whi6h  mai^  them, 
nmain  nndlmlolahed.  Their  h^alty  in  the  Crimean  war, 
when  tile  Fdea  endeavored  in  vain  to  instigate  them  to 
sedition,  did  not  permit  the  continoanoe  of  a  harshly 
presrive  poh^.  In  the  year  1868.  when  the  Polish  insnr- 
reotion  was  raging,  a  oonnoil  of  tbe  Staroveri  even  sent  an 
address  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  they  assnred  him  that, 
althoagh  they  held  firmly  and  immovably  to  the  tenets 
and  usages  of  their  forefathers,  they  were  and  wonld  re- 
main atrictly  loyal  snl^ects,  and,  if  necessary,  shed  their 
Isat  drop  of  blood  lor  ttio  throne  and  the  eonntry.  They 
half  9,  ocasequeatiy*  (rf  late  yean  been  treated  with  mndt 


more  forbearance.  A  is  to  be  hoped  that  aome  day  the 
Old  Believera  will  prove  themselves  to  be  the  regenerators 
of  the  Boasian  Obnroh. 

The  Old  Believers  are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of 
Rasaia,  In  the  Polish  provinoes,  ap<m  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  in  the  midst  ai  the  plains  which  shut  in  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  npon  ttw  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  and  tiirough- 
ont  Biberift  from  Ucfeask  to  Samara.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  pessants  and  mendiants :  the  latter,  who  are  nom- 
eroos,  reside  principally  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
They  have  thirty-six  cmiventa,  and  moat  of  these  religions 
aaylama  aza  ahronded  1^  hermitagea  hidden  in  the  snr^ 
rounding  woods. 

When  we  exasnlne  the  hlst(»y  of  this  peculiar  body  of 
people^  we  are  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
their  doctrine  rerts  npon  an  essentially  spiritual  bosia  An 
ardMit  km  of  religions  truth,  an  abscdnte  snbmissioa  to 
tha  daij  whioh  it  enjoiaa^  and  a  piotoaad  veneration  lor 
tha  forms  nnder  whksh  religion  is  ^mbtdixed^^kheae  are 
tha  ideas  whioh  govern  tiiem,  being  joined  as  th^  are  irith 
disgust  of  atad  contempt  for  the  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Progress  is  the  very  motto  of  this  movement  in 
Boasia,  aivd  while  the  mass  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded  lead  a  oomftntaUe  life  In  the  heart  of  their 
villages,  never  troubling  themsdves  about  spbitnal  dark- 
BOSS  and  stagnation,  the  Old  B^evais  diseoaa  among 
tiiemsalves  snd  oourageooaly  proclaim  their  lalth,  not  only 
in  Om  oonntiy  bnt  in  the  heart  of  large  towns.  Wh«i 
they  aeek  few  st^nde,-  it  is  not  alw^  from  fear  of 
perseoution.  What  they  seek  is  liberty  to  Uve  aoocnding 
to  tbeir  own  convictions.  As  to  death,  ttiey  fiaar  it  not. 
Indeed,  they  often  voluntarily  expose  theaaselvea  to  perse- 
catton  and  pain,  and  rather  deeiia  than  shun  the  merit  of 
the  martyr's  palm. 

Before  even  Germany  had  risen  at  the  vinoe  of  Luther, 
the  ignorance,  the  misoondaot,  the  simony,  and  the  extort 
tion  of  the  olergy,  eapedallj  of  the  oonntry  priesta^  had 
excited  a  jmfonnd  indignation  among  the  Bnsiian  people, 
who  have  always  been  extremely  sosoeptible  of  reUgiona 
MithasiaBm.  Theee  feelings  broke  out  first  in  1801,  when 
a  deaoon  and  a  layman,  a  sheep-shearer  (Strigolnik)  by 
trade,  pot  bimadf  at  the  head  of  this  movement  at  Pskov, 
henoe  the  men  whom  he  led  on  received  at  that  time  the 
name  of  Strigolniks.  This  religious  party  professed  at 
that  period  nearly  the  same  priooiples  as  those  of  the  Old 
Believers  of  the  present  day.  The  anathemas  of  the 
Ghureh,  and  the  persecntlonB  of  the  dvil  power  against 
this  wvA,  tody  ceased  in  1606. 

Then  there  cama  a  aeoond  protest  sgsinst  ttw  Ohureh. 
Theee  protesters  professed  mooh  respect  for  tha  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  for  certain  ceremonies  whieh  wem  observed 
among  the  Jews.    They  were  tbe  Jndaista  already  named, 
and  persecntion  sncoeeded  in  reducing  them  about  1503, 
from  whioh  time  their  name  almost  entirely  disappears 
from  history.   At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenUi  cen- 
tury the  oonntry  was  long  rent  by  dvil  war,  and  melan- 
choly duties  dlenoed  religions  discords ;  bnt  when  pesos 
was  restraed  the  Archbishop  Kikon,  favored  by  the  Oiar 
Alexis^  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  thought  it  Ids  duty 
to  raftnm  ths  Ohnroh.   Bnt  the  bhanges  which  ha  intro- 
dnoed  were  disapproved  of  by  moltitndea  of  tbe  people,  by 
a  x>ortion  of  tbe  clergy,  and  even  tbe  Patriarob  himself 
condemned  them.    Still  Nikon  persevered,  and  when, 
upon  the  death  of  the  Patriarch,  be  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est eoolenaatical  dignity,  he  resolved  to  complete  his  re- 
forms by  snbmitting  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  that  revision 
which  none  of  tbe  predecessors  of  Alexis  bad  been  aUe  to 
acoomplish.   Bat  he  did  not  sacoeed.   Not  only  a  num- 
ber of  laymoi,  bnt  a  great  many  priest  and  among  then 
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the  Bishop  of  Eolomna,  as  already  mentioned,  enrolled 
tbemselTes  among  the  protesters.  It  was  then  that  the 
party  of  uhom  we  are  speaking  took  the  name  of  Staroveri, 
or  Old  Believera,  and  resoWed  to  adopt  none  of  the  novel- 
ties introdnced  into  the  worship  and  the  saored  writings  by 
Nikon. 

The  Btmggle  was  not  long  in  taking  formidable  dimen- 
sions. Led  on  by  fiery  spirits  of  their  own  number,  the 
Old  Believers  for  veiy  many  yean  oontended  against  both 
Choroh  and  <}oveniment — agunst  the  Ctoremment  beoanse 
it  abetted  the  Ohnrob.  They  hastened  from  their  si^todea 
and  retreats,  and,  uniting  themselves  with  the  citizen 
troops  of  the  capital,  filled  SIoscow  with  pillage  and  mni^ 
der — the  disgraceful  scenes,  however,  beisg  almost  ^tirely 
attributable  to  their  fellow-combatants.  The  insurrection 
haviag  been  overcome,  many  paid  tbe  penalty  of  their 
rebellioa  with  tiieir  lives,  and  order  was  restored.  Ferse- 
ontions  irere  renewed  against  the  Old  Believers ;  but  these 
only  augmented  their  numbers.  The  reign  of  Peter  L  con* 
teibated  largely  to  strengthen  the  antipathy  between  the 
Old  Believers  and  the  Government  They  threw  npon 
him  the  guilt  of  the  grievances  which  they  had  snffered 
before,  and,  indeed,  the  enactments  of  Feter  recall  nearly 
the  kind  of  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Roman  Emperors 
against  the  Christiaos  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

Bnt  division  sprang  up  among  the  ranks  of  the  Old  Be- 


lievers themselves.  Tbe  qneation  aioa^ 
was  it  allowable  to  have  raooiuse  to  the 
ministry  of  those  priests  who  had  been 
ordained  since  the  reforms  of  Kikon? 
One  party  answered  that  it  was,  oa  eer- 
tain  conditions.  They  took  the  name  of 
Popovtchina,  oommnnity  with  priests: 
Another  party  replied  that  it  was  not. 
They  were  called  Bezpopovtchina,  or 
communities  without  priesta  These  lat- 
ter, iDstead  of  priests,  choose  from  among 
themselves  men  of  austere  lif^  whom 
invest  with  a  kind  of  spiritual  anthtHi^. 
Both  secttons  of  tbe  body  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  numberaL  In  tbe  sombre  re- 
treats which  they  choose,  each  section 
preferring  its  own  locality,  many  minor 
dissensions  have  oocurred  among  them. 
Bat  although  they  di£fer  on  snch  nice 
points  of  conscience,  they  are  thorooghly 
one  in  the  hallowed  memories  of  bygone 
day^  and  have  both  passed  with  eqosl 
fortitude  Uvongh  most  trying  stages  of 
porsecation,  and  ace  bot^  likely  to  axziie* 
at  more  mntnsl  fOTbeanmoe  undv  the 
auspices  of  the  new  Czar. 

The  inner  sociaL  life  of  the  Old  Be- 
lievers may  be  beet  oonoeived  by  one  or 
two  personal  allusions.  A  son,  for  ezssB* 
pie,  informs  us  that  "his  father,  who 
now  rests  in  the  bosom  of  Ood,  was  a  fine 
old  man  whose  oonntenance  enbodisd 
stem  severity  with  swctet  simpliei^. 
Worldly  men  have  no  anob  boesi  Be 
was  persuaded  to  consecrate  bimaelf  en- 
tirely to  Ood,  and  from  that  moment  he 
abandoned  all  earthly  care.  He  henoe- 
forth  called  my  mother  his  sister,  and 
went  on  folgrimage;  Bnt  strength  was 
wanting.  Messengers  came  and  told  ni 
he  was  taken  dangeronaly  ill,  in  a  village 
far  distsnt,  where  he  had  been  leeeind 
by  a  rich  man  y^ho  had  known  him  for  a  limg  tima.  Uy 
mother  at  once  went  to  him  «id  Ivoa^t  him  back."  Ibe 
good  old  men  soon  died,  and  he  had  soarody  breathed  hii 
last,  when  his  family  and  his  own  remains  were  insolted 
because  he  had  not  been  in  communion  with  the  Orthodox 
Church. 

In  tbe  depths  of  the  forest  and  in  distant  pronnees 
there  are  many  Old  Believers.    Others  live  on  farms  utd 
in  villages,  and  engage  like  their  neighbors  in  agricnltanl 
and  ottier  labor,  and  others  still  enter  into  the  bn^y  cm- 
mane  of  large  towns.   Bat  some  yean  einoet  a  poKos 
officer  in  the  government  of  Nijni  heard  that  an  aged  nsa. 
an  Old  Believer,  Uved  as  a  hermit,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
where  his  duty  happened  to  take  him.    This  man  wss  in 
fact  the  only  oconpant  of  an  old  hut  in  the  vicinity.  The 
officer  sign^ed  that  he  most  quit  his  hermitage  and  re- 
enter the  world.    The  old  man  entreated  him  to  let  him 
finish  his  days  in  the  place  in  \rtiich  he  had  lived  for  men 
than  half  a  oentory,  for  the  wcnU,  he  said,  was  given  up 
to  Antichrist,  and  it  inspired  him  with  horror.   TbB  offea 
was  inflexible,  and  repeated  his  order,  when  the  <dd  nsai 
seeing  he  could  not  remain,  begged  to  ba  left  ilam  s  f>* 
minutes  to  make  himself  ready.    The  officer  cinssiitsd, 
and  went  away  for  about  half-an-hour.   At  the  aid  of  thit 
shwt  delay  he  returned,  bat  the  calm  was  in  flames  *i|i> 
the  old  man  in  the  midst  ^ging  hymns,   tbxj  tritd  i> 
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▼ain  to  save  him,  but  he  died  a  martjr's  death,  and  his 
aonl  ascended  from  the  burning  cabin  to  the  HeaT«D 
abont  iriiieh  be  sang. 

■'Ibo  gnat  eathednis  of  Bnasia  are  remarkable  for  their 
etammoaa  nine  and  beaaty.  The  domes  of  mai^  of  the 
Sreat  ohnrohes  in  St  Fetersborg,  Mosoow  and  other  large 
Roanan  towns,  are  plated  with  gcAd  nearly  one^narter  of 
an  inch  thick. 

Tbo  interiors  of  these  charches  are  often  as  extravagantly 
&zad  handsomelj  decorated  as  their  exteriors.  Sli.  Peters- 
burg, as  the  oapibd  city  of  the  Empire,  naturally  contains 
the  finest  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches.  The  foundation 
alone  of  the  Isaao  Church  is  said  to  hare  cost  $^000,000. 
The  draiidi  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross,  and  bas  four 
grmnd  enttanoea.  eaob  approached  by  three  broad  fl^fats 
ot  rteps,  each  entiza  flight  composed  of  a  single  piece  of 
granite.  The  obnrch  of  the  Smolnoi  Oonrent  is  of  white 
marble,  and  is  snrmoonted  by  five  bine  domes  spangled 
with  golden  stars.  The  Preobrazhenskaya  Ohnrch  belongs 
to  one  of  the  oldest  regiments  of  the  guards,  and  is  pr(H 
foaely  decorated  within  and 
without  with  military  tro- 
phies. The  Cathedral  of  Our 
Ijady  of  Kuzan  ia  profosdy 

adorned  with  sUrer,  gold  ai^ 

gams.  Ia  it  ia  the  celebrated 
pietore  of  the'^Hrgin  and  the 
infont  Saviour,  adoraed  with 
milliona  of  doUara*  worth  of 

gold  and  genu. 

The  Holy  City  of  Mosoow 

contains    upward    of  400 

cburcdws.    It  is  the  seat  oi 

one  of  the  three  metropolitans 

of  the  Bnsdan  Ohnroh,  and 

is  excelled  in  eodesiastioal 

importance   by  St  Fetars- 

hnrg  only.   Tba  NoTO-Die- 

▼itchie  ConTent  founded  in 

the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
tains  within   its  walls  six 

ohnrofaes.      The  Seminoff 

Monastery,  dating  from  the 

foorteentk  centnry,  has  also 

six  dhnrches  and  a  belfry  330 

feet  high  within  its  walls.  The 

NoTospasaki  monastery  oon- 

tains  five  ohnrchea  and  A  bel- 
fry 235  feet  high,  and  the 

DanilofT  and  Donskoi  Monas- 
teries have   many  churches 

and    chapels    within  their 

bounds.  Within  the  Kremlin 

is  the  Cathedral  of  St  Basil 

the  Beatified— Vassali  Blajan- 

mn.   This  is  one  of  the  most 

extntordinary  buildings  de- 
voted to  CAirisUan  worship 

in  the  world.    It  is  almost 

impossible  to  imagine  a  more 

singular  structure  in  form  and 

color.    It  has  no  less  than 

twenty  towers  and  domes  of 

different  shades  and  sizes, 

and  painted  almost  every 

possible  color.  Some  are  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  green 

over  e  nufioe  of  yellow ; 

another  dniie  is  bright  red 
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with  brood  white  Btripes,  and  a  third  is  gilL  The  cathe- 
dral is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Czar  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, in  1556,  in  order  to  show  how  many  disUnot  chapels 
conld  be  put  under  (me  toof  in  such  a  my  that  service 
might  be  performed  in  all  simultaneously  without  inters 
fering  one  with  another.  It  is  reported  that  the  Czar  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  snooess  of  the  architect,  whom  he 
pnused  and  enriched,  and  then  put  out  his  eyes,  so  that 
he  wonld  be  unable  to  build  another  cathedral 

The  great  Church  of  the  Savionr,  founded  in  1812  to 
commemorate  the  triumph  of  Bueda  over  Napoleon,  and 
wliioh  was  dedicated  and  opened  in  Moscow  in  August, 
1880.  represents  a  value  of  at  least  «16.000;00a  It  is  a 
Tegular  txom  ot  four  equal  brenohes,  sunnounted  by  a 
oentral  onpolft  84  feet  in  diameter  and  hairing  an  exterior 
height  above  the  pavement  of  843  feet  The  interior 
walls  are  polished  labradorite  and  porphyry,  and  adorned 
with  paintings,  and  the  outside  is  ornamented  with  bas 
relics  repreeenting  Scriptural  subjects  and  the  events 
of  the  war  of  1812-16^  In  the  atm  ia  front  axe  the 
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stataes  of  the  Bosaiaii  generak  pcominenk  in  those 
times. 

Bnuian  ohnrohea  are  all  mnoh  alike—white  Bjzantioe 
arohiteotnre  crovned  often  gilt  ballKlike  domes,  with 
aUtt  of  windows  roimd  the  lowor  part  of  them*  throogh 
vrtiloh  and  a  tew  others  the  intraior  obtains  its  only  light ; 
cm  the  t(^  of  an  is  reared  the  Greek  oroas,  attached  by 
btreaming  chains  to  the  broader  part  of  the  doma 

The  interiors  of  the  chief  churches  are  freeooed  from 
roof  to  floor  with  saints  and  other  saored  rabjeots,  the 
coloring  toned  down  by  the  dost  of  age^  and  the  whole 
gleaming  oht  with  barbaric  splendor.  What  we  shonld 
look  npon  as  the  obancei,  which  is  only  entered  by  the 
priest,  is  divided  off  by  the  ioonastas,  or  large  screen,  on 
vhieh  are  hnng  or  punted  piotnresi  often  of  the  Yixgin 
aod  Ohild. 

These  ioons,  as  tiiey  are  called,  seem  almost  part  of  the 
leUgioo  of  the  Qreek  Ghnreh,  and  are  Tcnerated,  and  often 
ai^Miflntly  worshiped,  and  the  metropolitan  has  frequently 
to  isane  a  command  to  remind  the  people  that  tbey  are  not 
to  be  made  objects  of  worship.  Icons  are  corered  with 
plates  of  gold  or  silrer,  worked  to  represent  the  drapery, 
the  face,  hands  and  feet  of  the  saint  alone  being  visible  ; 
the  upper  part  is  ornamented  with  costly  diamonds,  sap- 
phires, and  other  preoioos  stones.  An  icon  in  the  Cath- 
edral of  the  Asenmption,  oaUad  "  Oar  Lady  of  TIadimir," 
and  supposed  to  ham  been  p^ted  by  St  Lake^  re|«e- 
jMnts  the  Virgin,  tha  head  snnonnded  by  a  orown  in- 
onisted  with  brilliants  valued  at  $225,000,  one  emerald 
alone  being  worth  850,000.  It  is  curiona  that  these  jewels 
are  bnt  seldom  stolen,  and  only  one  instance  has  been 
known,  that  of.  a  deTont  lady,  who  came  r^^larly  every 
fOoming,  and,  as  is  their  onstom,  kissed  the  picture,  cross- 
ing herself  at  the  same  time,  and  seeming  to  pray.  One 
day  she  did  not  i^pear,  and  &om  the  setting  of  Ihe  ioon, 
aevenl  Taloi^  diam<mda  wtt«  found  missing  which  she 
had  l^ttSD  off  and  nude  away  with. 

The  finest  ohnroh  in  St  Fetersborg,  and  probably  the 
finest  in  all  Russia,  as  well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
the  world,  is  the  Cathedral  of  St  Isaac.  A  ohnroh  has 
always  stood  npon  its  site,  bnt  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
resolved  to  ereot  one  there  which  should  rival  the  famons 
cathedrals  of  Western  Europe.  Begun  in  1819,  it  was 
oomi^^ed  and  dedicated  with  great  solemnity  in  1858. 
Semn^  millions  of  dollars  are  said  to  have  been  expended 
njwn  it)  no  amall  portion  of  which  was  em^yed  in  mak- 
ing the  ground  aolid  with  pileay  and  In  gilding  the  domes 
with  dneal-gold.  Built  of  red  Finland  gnmite^  in  the 
iona  a  Qreek  cross,  its  four  equal  aides  are  adorned  with 
porticoes  copied  from  the  Pantheon,  but  of  grander  pro- 
portions,  their  columns  being  m<moliths  with  a  height  of 
sixty,  and  a  diameter  of  seven,  feet  Similar  columns  up- 
hold the  great  central  dome,  with  ite  glittering  oroes  ;  four 
lesser  domes  surround  it,  each  at  an  angle  of  the  roof ; 
and  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  the  groups 
of  figures  in  the  pediment,  are  of  darkest  bronze;  the 
whole  rioh  and  aombn  in  eflbot— a  tonple  fit  to  face  the 
Alexander  Oolnmn,  the  great  monoid  of  the  world.  The 
interior  has  the  same  massive  symmetry  and  almost  gloomy 
splendor.  FiUara  maUohite  and  lapis  lazuli  uphold  the 
altar-screen ;  the  altar  itself  is  of  these  beautiful  atones, 
adorned  with  gold  ;  and  the  saints,  shrined  in  mosaic  and 
silver-gilt  along  the  walls,  look  down  npon  a  perpetual 
burning  of  tapers  and  offering  of  prayers. 

Of  course  the  dissenters  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  these 
magnificent  temples.  For  tiie  most  part  they  worship  in 
houses,  bnt  where  they  do  have  chnrohes,  they  are  gen- 
cffaUy  of  the  aimpleBt  and  most  primitive  construction. 
While  we  cannot  in  general  commend  dissent  of  any  na- 


ture we  cannot  withhold  from  the  Bussian  dissenters  the 
meed  of  praise  for  their  sincerity  and  earnestness,  aod 
taking  them  as  a  whole  they  show  far  more  true  godliness 
and  Christian  spirit  than  the  adheraita  of  the  Orthodox 
and  EstabUahed  Ohuroh. 

When  will  the  time  ooua  when  all  will  be  of  "one  fold 
imd  ona  Shqdierd 


AJS  ANOnBHT  PBATBB. 

"Save  U8,  Lord,  wakinf;  (uard  ns  slevplnc:  that  we  mw 
with  Christ,  and  tbroacb  Oirlst  mar  rwt  In  peaosb"—  Thmmm 

AWD  the  host  of  loemen, 

Tbroagh  deserts  vast  and  drear. 

When  tempests  dark  are  lowering, 
Lord,  be  Thou  ever  near. 

Wh«k  wesrlsd  with  long  labor, 

Onr  souls  mnild  slumbering 
And  though  the  toe  be  near  ua, 

Would  dream  unheeding: 

Lord,  keep  as  over  watching, 

To  save  be  ever  nt^  I 
When  peril  ua  approaohes, 

Lord,  hear  our  fainting  cry. 

When  day^  hard  toll  Is  over. 
And  night  draws  close  her  vail. 

Lord,  guard  onr  helpless  slnmber 
From  all  who  would  assaU. 

Though  idosed  onr  eyelids  wesry. 
Our  souls  would  watoh  with  Theej 

And  In  sweet  heavenly  visions 
Thy  glory  may  we  seew 

Thus  with  Thee  keeping  vigil. 

Renew  oar  spirits'  strength. 
That  we  may  wake  in.  vigor 

When  morning  dawns  at  length. 

Strengthened  with  might,  Ood-gtvan, 

To  ran  In  dn^i  race, 
Vatll,  earth's  trlala  over, 

In  heaven  we  see  Thy  face. 

There,  after  toll  and  warfare, 

Tliroagh  Clirlat  we  rest  In  peace; 

And  taste  the  Joys  eternal. 

Whose  bllsa  shall  never  oeaae. 

Iiord,  save  as  while  we're  waking. 
And  guard  onr  sleep  from  harm; 

With  TbeewhUe  vlgU  keeping 
We  res^  held  by  Thine  arm. 


WEDDING  FEES. 

The  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  tells  his  expeiiaieeaf  a 
fashionable  wedding  :  "Lost  a  whole  evening,  had  tof*y 
for  a  carriage  to  be  in  style,  where  proviaiona  and  dz^ 
and  silks  and  satins  were  in  profusion,  and  after  whieh 
the  parties  made  a  tour  of  the  Northern  or  the  SootiMm 
States,  and  we  received,  carefully  sealed,  five  dollars  aod 
no  oente.  It  was  also  expected  that  a  oertifloate  be  given, 
worth  at  least  one  dollar,  and  that  the  marriage  be  adw- 
tised  in  at  least  two  daily  papers  and  the  weekly  zaiigiofli 
papers  as  well." 

The  editor  of  the  Ckri$Hm  at  Work  matches  this  witk 
"the  case  of  a  minister  in  the  country  who  paid  t«o 
dollars  for  a  earriage,  which  failed  to  caU  fm  him,  so  bs 
had  to  trudge  home  two  milea  in  the  mud  and  tain,  Tb» 
next  day  he  received  a  fif^-oentvdiromo,  i*It  is  aoie 
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Blowd  to  OiTA  than  to  Beodva^'  in  a  tventy-flm-onit 
irame  as  a  premiam."  This  oonntrj  minister  oame  ont 
better  ft  flftf-oent  ohromo  tiian  did  a  minister  of  onr 
■oqaainteDoewho  had  no  two  dollars  to  pay  for  a  oarriage, 
■ad  so  walked  tar  enoogfa  in  the  rain  to  damage  bis  olothes 
and  hat  to  mora  than  that  amount. 


MOLLIE'S  DILEMMA. 

DooKs  PHDiSis  FmiBcnn  nslad  his  g<dd-knobbed  oane 
on  the  top  of  Uie  stone  fence*  and  looked  down  patroniz- 
in^7  on  little  MolUe  Wren,  who  was  inioking  arbntos  bads 
into  her  ohip  hat 

"Yes.  HIh  MoUie,**  he  prcmonnoed,  inflating  himself 
like  an  alderman  after  oysters—"  yes ;  yonr  remark  U  jost 
Instinot  is  the  diriner's  rod  wherolT'  charaotu  is  read ;  and, 
if  70a  win  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  is  something  oommon  to 
mnnen  and  all  ixdatixa  animals." 

**AhI  then  71m shan I  snppcM r  said UoUie^  with 
flashing  eyes. 

*'  Te-ea,**  replied  Phineas,  not  noticing  Hollie's  insinoa- 
tioD.  "  I  inherit  the  womanly  element  from  my  mother 
jost  enongh  to  tone  my  oharacter.  Look  and  see  who  a 
dog,  a  child  or  a  woman  tanoie%  an^  yon  may  rely  on  them. 
Now,  Vf  always  noticed  that  dogs  and  ohildren,  and  I 
think  X  say,  wiChont  Tsnify,  women,  natorally  take 
to  me." 

Mollie  polled  ont  a  whole  bnnoh  ctf  ribbon  in  ssritefolly 
tagging  nl  tiw  flowen  in  her  hai 

**  I  always  hated  men  that  dogs  and  women  were  fond 
(rf  r  she  mnttmd. 

**Tea,**  went  on  the  imperturbable  Fbineas;  "when I 
was  down  at  Orleans,  I  went  to  bargain  for  a  bloodhound 
ooe  day.  The  minate  I  opened  the  door,  np  sprang  that 
bmte,  put  both  pawa  on  my  shonldm,  and  looked  me 
straight  in  the  ^e.  He  liked  the  looks,  and  wa  became 
good  friends ;  bnt  the  owner  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said 
he  wouldn't  have  given  a  pioaynne  for  xaj  life^  Ton  see, 
'twas  instinct.*' 

"TXor  And  MolUe  tossed  her  smaU  bead  aaneny. 
**'Twas  beoanss  he  was  an  'infetiw  animaL'  He  reoog- 
nized  the  family  blood  in  yonr  TOins.  Oood-by,  Doctor 
Penrode  I  Til  leave  yon  to  destiny  and  2£ss  Lynd& 
Snsy  and  I  have  got  to  go  to  the  store  to  see  about  oar 
acconnL" 

"  Yon're  too  bad,  Mollie  Wren  1"  said  Snsy,  when  they 
bad  lumped  the  fence,  and  were  treading  the  little  patti 
down  the  highway.  "Everybody  says  he  likes  yon,  and, 
70a  know,  tiw  goodwfll  of  a  dog  is  better  than  the  ill- 
win." 

"ThaTs  just  it,  Sn«y.  Why  should  I  oourt  and  flatter 
him  because  he  is  rioh  f  There's  many  a  better  fish  in 
the  sea  will  oome  to  my  net  if  he'll  only  let  me  alone." 

MoUie  Wren  was  a  blithe,  bonny  little  creature  of 
eighteen  Summers.  The  robin  thatsung  in  the  elm  over  her 
window  could  not  rival  her  daily  thanksgiving  ;  and  Yenns 
herself  might  have  envied  the  delicate  bloom  of  her  cheek. 
Otiier  village  girls  were  rosy  and  robnst ;  bnt  Mcdlie 
looked  mote  like  some  stately  lady  stepped  out  of  her 
frame  in  aome  piotnred  hall  of  those  <dd  colonial  time^ 
than  a  poor  schoolmistress  and  maid  of  all  work  in  the 
little  brown  cottage  at  the  Elms ;  for  Mollie  lived  in  those 
good  old  times,  just  after  our  fattiers  won  their  liberties, 
when  it  was  thought  no  disgraoe  for  a  lady  to  work  with 
her  own  hands. 

She  looked  so  dainty  to-day,  with  her  white  linen  cape, 
her  short  gown  of  sheer  muslin  and  the  chip  bat,  oma- 


mmted  with  the  arbntas-bnds  for  which  the  little  party 
had  been  buntiog. 

May  had  opened  her  pink  eyes  under  thousands  of 
green  leaves  in  the  forests,  and  no  one  knew  better  than 
Mollie  how  to  coax  Nature's  secrets  from  her.  She  was 
looked  upon  with  some  awe  by  the  village  boys,  who  were 
ftmd  of  relating  her  feats  in  woodcraf b  She  could  charm 
birds  to  eat  frnn  her  hand.  She  could  imitate  the  voioea 
ol  animals  so  that  they  would  crowd  about  her.  She 
knew  the  healing  properties  of  a  hundred  plants ;  and  it 
had  even  been  asserted  that  the  witch-hazel,  that  magio 
plant,  always  bowed  to  her  when  she  passed  hj.  She  was 
often  questioned  aa  to  these  mattats,  but  always  laughingly 
replied  : 

"Plucked  liKes  soon  grow  sere;"  i^ch,  being  in  it- 
self an  obscure  saying,  gave  her  more  reputati<m  than  ever. 

A  crowd  of  boys  were  pitching  quoita  on  the  green  as 
the  girla  came  into  the  villageu 

"  There's  the  ma'am,"  cried  one. 

"It's  her  the  wee  folks  teU  tiieir  secrets  to^'*  whispered 
aseoond. 

At  this  time  sooiely  \ras  simple  in  its  tsstes,  and  the  art 
of  living  primitive^  The  store  for  these  early  times  was  one 
of  some  pretensions.  It  was  a  roomy,  red  building,  with 
huge  wlndow-shnttexs,  on  which  were  advertisements  of 
lost  property,  sales  on  execution,  and  notices  of  town 
meetings.  Suey  and  Mollie  walked  in  under  the  horse* 
shoe  over  tiie  door,  and  the  blush  on  the  dieek  of  the 
handsome  clerk  was  reflected  cm  Mollie's  as  she  held  out 
ber  hand  to  him  over  the  counter. 

"  Oood-moxrow,  NoeL  I  thought  VA  just  step  in  on 
taj  wy  down,  to  inquire  about  the  cheeses.  Ban  70a 
weighed  them  yet  r 

"We  have  to.  Sixty  pound  good  weight,  and  rioh 
enough  for  King  George  himseU." 

"Yon  forget,  Noel,"  said  Mollie,  laughing.  '* Where  is 
your  loyalty  to  the  Oommonwealth  ?" 

"  Sure  enough  !  it's  hard  work  to  put  a^^y  old  bywords ; 
but  Pm  loyal  enough,  for  that  matter.  I  hear  you'ie 
going  to  sing  at  the  inaoguration  festival.  Miss  MolUe." 

"Well,  yes;  thafa  one  reascm  wh7  I  osme  down.  I 
thought  if  the  cheeses  brought  oiongh,  I  could  afford  me 
that  sprigged  muslin,  and  a  few  yards  of  tifbny.  Let  me 
see :  the  weight  was  more  than  I  expected ;"  and  Mollie 
counted  on  her  fingers  the  amount  the  cheese  would  bring, 
and  from  it  was  duly  subtracted  the  prioe  of  sundry  neoes- 
saries  for  her  mother  and  hersell 

"  Well,  yes,  Noel,"  she  cried,  at  last ;  "  I  guess  yon 
may  cut  it  o£F ;"  and  then,  as  if  her  happiness  were  at 
Isst  legitimate,  and  therefore  to  be  enjoyed,  she  began  to 
stroke  the  coveted  dres^  and  a  blush  crept  into  har  cheeks, 
as,  with  a  woman's  vanity*  ^  tiiought  how  somebody 
would  look  in  the  choir  on  the  eventful  day. 

**  If  s  too  bad  r*  said  the  young  man,  "  for  you  to  have 
to  slave  and  pinch  as  yon  da  There  isn't  a  lady  on  the 
hill,  with  her  brocade  end  velvet,  that  can  queen  it  as  you 
will  in  that  cheap  gown." 

"Thank  you,  Noel ;  bnt  I  must  be  content  with  the  old 
sanr— 'Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.'  Qood-by.  I 
suppose  we  shall  see  you  down  on  Saturday.  If  nothing 
happens,  Pll  fsll  to  and  help  you  with  those  vines." 

"You'll  not  measure  off  much  more  muslin  for  Mollie, 
if  the  village  gossips  are  right,"  said  a  lonnger  at  the  bar, 
setting  his  glass.  "Doctor  Penrode  can  afford  to  dress 
her  as  well  aa  the  squire's  lady.  I  expect  every  Sunday  to 
hear  them  cried  in  church. " 

As  a  little  mote  dropped  in  the  eye  will  cause  exquisite 
pain,  so  this  ohanoe  peradventare  rankled  in  Noel  Gray's 
sensitive  heart   Mollie  agd  he  ^^^C^^^^" 
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sinoe  ^ke  trndged  barefooted  hy  his  side  to  the  Uttla  red 
flchocdhonse  where  ahe  now  vaa  miitresa.  He  Temembered 
the  ded-rides  he  had  given  hra,  ttie  fomvleaved  oloTers 
th^  had  huxkted  together,  and  how  many  times  thej  had 
blown  the  down  from  the  dandelion- tops  to  see  if  their 
reepeotive  mothers  wanted  them.  Noel  had  fondly  dreamed 
that  the  maidenly  dignity  only  hid  a  little  of  the  same 
warm  heart  beating  for  him  as  of  old,  and  that  the  soft 
light  in  l!f  oUie's  eyes  beamed  for  him  a  little  more  tenderly 
than  for  othen.  And  then  Doct<»  Fenrodel  Shoold 
snoh  an  old  aatyr  mate  witii  his  paedesi  IfoUie  f  Sorely 
tikft  gods  themselTCi  would  intorfere  I 

Ifeaatime,  HolUe  was  taking  off  her  things  in  her  little 
bedroom  under  the  eavea 

"Noel  is  tiretl."  she  thonght  "He  will  km  himself 
working;  and  stndying  at  the  same  timow  Pm  glad  be 
oomee  to  na  Sandays,  and  I'll  make  some  natcakes  to- 
morrow.    Koel  was  always  so  fond  of  them." 

She  stopped  a  moment  on  her  way  to  the  kitehen,  to 
smooth  her  mother's  gray  hair,  which  bad  escaped  from 
the  white  oi^^  and  to  adjust  tibe  dimity  mffie  of  her  short 
f^wn.  Ibo  widow  Wren  always  looked  like  a  lady,  folks 
•aid,  and  it  was  Hdlie's  pride  to  snstain  the  repotsdon. 
Thoca  was  a  flash  to-n^^t  on  Ihe  widoVs  eheek. 

*'  Why,  how  well  yon  look,  mother  dear  I"  said  MoUie. 
The  old  lady's  heart  gave  a  repentant  thrill,  as  she  saw 
ber  dntifnl  child  adjnst  the  white  cloth  for  their  snpper, 
and  put  the  milk-toast  oarefnlly  in  the  china  plate  before 
wheeling  her  to  her  plaoe.  What  a  good  child  she  was  ! 
and  she  had  been  oonspfring  against  her  peace  that  wy 
day. '  Howeyer,  I.did  it  for  her  good,"  the  old  lady  re* 
peated  to  hendf  hj  way  of  comfort 

The  room  .WW  large,  the  windows  sinaU,  and  shaded  by 
half-oQvkdzis  drawn  on  a  oord.  The  walls  were  wainscoted 
with  dark  wood,  and  the  ceiling  boarded;  -On  ihe  walls 
were  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  family  in  black  frames.  A 
cheerfnl  fire  crackled  betwe^  the  brass  andirons,  and  the 
tea-kettle  still  hnng  over  .its  iron-  hook.--  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  for  some  minutes,  aud  then  the  widow  «aid  : 
"Mollie,  did  yon  see  Doctor  Penrode  to-day  ?" 
**Tes,  mother ;  he  was  at  the  stile  when  Uie  girls  met. 
He  tagged  alto-  ns  the  whole  wi^.  I  do  think  he  aaawan 
to  hia  name  1  I  stumbled  on  it  in  iQie  diotionary  today, 
and  it  means  'month  of  brass'!  He's  tnassy  enough,  to 
be  sure !" 

"I'm  sorry,  my  dau^ter,  to  hear  yon  speak  so.  Doctor 
Pentode  has  done  yon  great  honor.  He  spent  an  hour 
with  me  this  afternoon,  and  asked  my  consent  to  keep 
company  with  yon." 

The  widow  did  not  add  that  she  had  encouraged  him, 
and  that  the  doctor  had  urged  tliat  the  bans  might  -be 
published  the  next  week. 

*'Foremr  t  motfaer  I"  gasped  Hollia. 

"And,  myobnd,"  the  widow  continued,  "Iknowyoa're 
young,  and  the  doctor  is  getting  in  years,  but  I  want  you 
to  think  well  before  you  let  this  good  fortune  go.  It  isn't 
every  bush  that  springs  out  of  a  gold  mine,  and  not  many 
men  could  make  you  and  I  so  comfortable  for  life.  And 
then  there's  the  trouble  at  the  school,  you  know." 

MoUie'a  faoe  grew  white.  She  set  her  lips  firmly  to- 
gether. 

"Ton  wish  it,  mother  ?"  she  asked. 

*'Te8,  MoIIie,  for  your  good.  Love  and  sentiment  will 
dow^  enongh  for  ^Idren,  but  they're  &  poor  dependence 
for  real  life." 

It  seemed  to  Hollie  as  if  a  tfaonsaod -pound  weight  had 
^ddenly  fallen  upon  her.  She  cleared  the  table,  and  set 
about  putting  her  invalid  mother  to  bed ;  but  she  made 
BO  lign.   Her  nature  was  aaknest  and  stillest  when  tronUe 


cama.  She  bent  over  tiie  dear  faoe  on  the  pillow  and 
whispned: 

"Kiss  me,  mother ;  I  will  tell  you  in  the  monnufh'* 
aud  then  wearily  monnted  to  the  little  dormer  window 
under  the  eaves. 

The  calm  quiet  of  that  May  night  seemed  to  bring  Noel 
nearer,  aod  to  make  the  sacrifice  more  heart-breaking. 

But  Noel  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love,  and  he  was  a 
poor  student.  What  could  he  do  for  her  ?  Her  school 
was  surely  slipping  out  of  her  hands  iato  those  of  a  favcur- 
it^  and  for  tiie  garden,  wiA  all  Noal's  effints  and  hen,  it 
could  not  be  nude  to  yield  a  third  trf  tiudr  support 

*'Foor  mother  V*  die  thought,  "she  is  a  lady,  indeed. 
How  I  tfiould  like  to  see  her  in  black  silk  and  wliito 
laoa" 

Of  the  great  sin  of  giving  a  hand  without  a  heart  Mollie 
never  thought.  The  issue  to  her  was  between  Noel  and 
her  mother. 

Slie  thonght  how  noble,  how  martyr^like  it  wonld  be  to 
give  her  life  for  the  mother  who  had  bestowed  it  upon 
her.  And  in  so  doing  she  might  even  be  ben^ting  Noel 
by  taldng  from  him  the  temptation  to  an  impradent  mar* 
riage. 

A  strong  enthusiasm  held  her  np.  She  resdutely  (hmst 
from  her  the  vision  of  Doctor  Penrode  in  his  three- 
oomered  hat,  laoed  coat,  hia  bnff-friuged  ves^  and  nankeoi 
small  clothes,  and  thought  only  of  her  dear  mottier  in  the 
coveted  black  silk  gown  and  the  real  lace. 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Mollie,  forcing  a  smile  to  hat  lips 
— *'  yes,  I  will  do  it  for  you." 

She  stood  in  the  aarly  dawnlight^  in  her  looae,  white 
short-gown,  by  her  mother's  side. 

**  Bless  yon,  my  dear  child  I  Ton  will  be  glad  by-and-by 
to  do  it  for  yonrseli^  I  feel  snre." 

Still,  the  day  went  by  and  Mollie  could  not  feel  glad. 
Somehow  she  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  herself.  There 
was  no  pleasnre  in  Noel's  Saturday  visit ;  the  trowel  in  her 
pretty  hands  seemed  striking  into  her  hesrt  instead  of  the 
weeds  about  the  vines.  A  dull  ache,  which  happy  Mollie 
had  never  even  heard  named,  almost  suffocated  her. 

Somehow  when  Koel  praised  the  nntcakes  it  did  not 
make  her  glow  as  it  used.  And  when  she  sat  hi  the  <dd 
pew  hj  his  ride  she  feUt  like  a  misaraUe  traitor,  tiiinkiog 
of  the  notioe  the  minister  would  read  so  soon,  for  the 
widow  had  told  her  Doctor  Penrode'a  wish,  and  she  had 
said  'twas  as  well  then  as  any  time. 

Even  when  Doctor  Penrode  himself,  in  all  the  dignity 
of  powdered  queue  and  gold-headed  cane,  came  in  the 
afternoon  aSySoknowledged  lover,  Mollis  couldn't  make  np 
her  mind  to  tell  No^  bnt  slighted  all  his  hints  to  walk 
out,  till  he  went  away  hnr^  and  took  all  her  light  away 
with  hjm  iu  goiog. 

Doctor  Penrode'a  visits  at  the  Elms  were  remarked  and 
nodded  over  by  more  than  one.  Miss  Oonaider  Brown, 
the  worthy  maiden  Inndlady  of  the  doctor,  peeped  through 
her  bUnds  till  she  saw  his  square*tailad  coat  disi^ipear  be- 
hind the  gard-^n-gate. 

"To  think  on't !"  she  gasped,  "after  all  I've  done  for 
him,  and  he  as  good  as  married  to  me  already !  Hami't 
he  told  me  time  and  again,  'Miss  Consider,  you're  a 
woman  of  a  thousand  1*  Hasn't  he  praised  my  tea  I  hasn't 
he  spoke  of  his  prospects — bow  that  he  should  many  as 
soon  as  he  got  on  establishment  in  town,  and  looked  sweet 
at  me  01  the  time  1  and  then  to  jilt  me  for  that  tow-headed 
midget  1"  • 

Doctor  Penrode  had,  indeed,  got  an  establishment  in 
town.  He  made  it  the  sabject  of  a  debate  with  Mollie 
one  Saturday  evening,  wisely  waiting  till  the  very  ni^t 
before  the  publishing  of  the  bauiu  _ ^ 
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Tbe  dootOT  talked  to  UoUie  in  his  nsiial  heavy,  dis- 
onisiTe  atyl^  hovering  over  her  mnofa  as  an  old  hen  might 
over  its  solitary  ohiokoi,  and  never  asking  tat  any  kisa  or 
endearmenis,  for  whioh  Hollie  was  profoundly  thankful. 

"In  faot^  Mollie,"  he  prosed,  "some  folks  might  say  it 
was  a  decidedly  foolish  thing  for  me  to  do  at  all,  to  marry 
a  little  ohit  like  you,  vithont  experienoe  or  knowledge  of 
the  tastes  of  a  man  of  the  world.  There's  Miss  Consider 
unites  all  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  helpmate,  save  the 
eharm  of  yoatb— tbe  freshness  of  the  dew  on  the  rose,  ss 
the  poet  s^  But  since  I  have  done  yon  the  honor  to 
^fer  yon,  U!bb  Htdlie^  I  hope  you  will  not  heettate  to 
aooede  to  my  wishes  in  sinatter  of  importance.** 

He  then  prooeeded  to  inform  her  that  he  had  taken  an 
office  in  town,  with  a  partner  of  ability  and  position ;  that 
they  should  Uve  in  style  ;  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  her 
from  every  vulgar  oonneotioo,  and  give  her  that  inbroduo* 
tion  to  sociefy  for  whioh  her  beauty  eminently  fitted  her. 

To  aoeomplish  this  it  was  neoessary^that  she  should  go 
alone  with  him ;  and  he  xeoommended  that  the  little  place 
should  be  s<dd,  and  the  proceeds  wonid  probably  board 
her  mother  in  a  small  way  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

For  a  moment  IfoUi^s  heart  atood  stIU;  then  the  In- 
dignant blood  flashed  into  her  fsoe^ 

''Dortor  PeutKK*'  and  die  bowed  aoqmfally,  "I  ap> 
predate  the  exeeeding  honw  yon  do  me  in  asking  me  to 
make  a  heathen  of  myselL  Whoi  I  drop  my  penny  into 
the  box  tat  foreign  missions  next  Sunday,  I  will  attach  a 
papw  asking  that  it  be  devoted  to  Doctor  Phineas  Penrode*s 
benefit — tiie  man  who  would  leave  hia  oid  mother  on  the 
Oangee'  bank,  like  any  other  heatium.  I  have  the  honor 
to  bid  yon  good-night  1** 

And  Mollie  atalked  np  to  her  room  like  a  queen,  leaving 
the  disoom  fited  lover  to  seek  Miss  Gonsider  Brown's  in  peaoa 

What  was  to  be  done  f 

The  notioe  of  intention  of  marriage  between  Doctor 
Phineas  Peorode  and  Miss  Mollie  Wren  was  already  written, 
and  the  doctor's  man  had  orders  to  pnt  it  in  the  minister's 
desk  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 

It  was  already  nine  o'dodju  Her  mother  had  long  since 
retired,  and  Noel  had  been  kept  all  day  at  the  store  get- 
ting in  new  goods  and  marking  sundry  bozea. 

Mollie  did  what  any  f>ther  woman  vonld— spent  the 
tim^  beftne  Nod'a  step  was  heard  on  the  granl  vall^  in 
having  a  good  ory. 

Boon  as  tiie  familiar  hand  was  on  tbe  latoh,  a  nervous 
grasp  was  laid  upon  it,  and  MdUe*s  head  bent  onx  it  in 
utter  anguish  of  spirit 

"  Why,  Mollis  dear,  what  oan  be  the  matter  ?"  said 
Noel,  soothingly.  "There,  there,  don't  sob  sol  Is 
mother  worse,  or  is  it  the  sdtool  ?" 

Oh,  Noel,  it's  not  that  I  I've  been  so  widied— so  very 
wioked  I" 

"Bot  Sol  What  a  dear Uttle  doner t  SheHhavelo 
be  taken  into  deaUnga.  Shall  It  be  by  Person  White  ov 
Deacon  Bngg,  Mollie  V 

Mdlie  was  in  no  mood  for  plessantoy,  and  drew  back 
from  Nod  with  a  little  jerk. 

She  longed  to  tell  him  all  her  miserable  trouble.  A  few 
tears  shed  on  his  breast  would  have  been  an  immense  re- 
lief ;  but  then  he  had  never  asked  her  to  rest  there^  and 
now  he  was  making  fun  of  her. 

"  Ther^  Mollie,  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you,"  said  Nod. 
"  Only  I  oame  luraoe  to-night  with  some  good  new^  that  I 
hoped  would  make  botii  of  ns  happy  in  the  end,  and  here 
you  are  as  glum  as  a  death's-head.  But  there —I  am  sony 
lor  yon.  And  now  come— tell  me  the  whdo  of  it,  Mollie 
dear." 

Thus  invited,  Mollie  poured  out  all  her  woes. 


Dilemma. 


A  pdeuflss  in  his  face,  a  tight  dinohing  of  the  iiands,  . 
alone  signified  that  Nod  heard. 

They  had  been  buying  and  seiUng  his  dariing  under  Us 
very  eyes — had  almost  eflSaoted  it,  in  short  1  And  he  had 
no  good  word  to  say  for  any  of  them — soarody  for  Mdlie 
herself,  who  had  so  quietly  let  them  have  their  way,  and 
been  willing  to  pass  by  the  love  she  must  have  seen  in  his 
eyes. 

"  No,  Noel,"  said  Mollie,  when  she  had  been  over  it  aD. 
"  it's  no  use  to  cdl  Dootor  Fenrode  adflah  and  heartless, 
when  Pve  been  even  worse  myseU.  I  eee  it  all  now— 
what  a  dreadful  thing  I  was  gdng  to  do.  Ah*  oh,  NoeL 
I*ve  no  friend  in  all  the  wrarld  bnt  yon  1  tm  mnat  hdp  ma 
out  of  this.  Ton  wcn't  let  them  call  our  namea  to-morrow  r 

"Oonfnsion,  not  I  ttiink  I  see  myself!  1*11  juai  go 
over  and  shake  that  old  fellow  out  of  bed.    Pll  make  him 

swear         But  no  I  I  can  do  better  than  timt;  only, 

Mollie,  there  is  erne  eondition-^on  most  maka  me  a 
promisa'* 

"What,  Nod?" 

"  That  I  shaU  take  Dootor  Penrode'a  place.  Fve  loved 
you,  M<dUe^  ever  afaioB  yea  were  knee-high  to  a  graaahoppsr, 
and  I  oan't  let  yon  go  now.  To-day  I  got  Oat  idaoe  iu 
the  academy  I've  bew  trying  for  ao  long,  and  the  fbst  | 
thing  I  did  aftor  receiving  the  notice  was  to  go  to  motfMi*a 
old  bureau  and  take  out  her  wedding-ring.  Pll  ask  Mollis 
this  very  night,  said  L  Here  it  is.  Ton  see  it's  nothing 
but  a  thread — mbbed  down  in  totty  yeara*  wew ;  bnt  I 
couldn't  wed  my  little  wife  with  any  other.  Hay  I  tiy  it 
on,  MoUie  ?" 

"  If  I  were  good  enough,  yon  might,  Nod ;  but^— "  j 

The  rest  of  Mollie'a  speeeh  Nod  out  short  in  what  the  | 
diotioaary  would  oall  a  very  oaonlatoxy  manasr.  : 

BeaUng  on  his  asanranee  that  all  would  be  well,  Mollie's  | 
spirits  ros&  She  was  even  merry,  saying,  aa  ahe  lighted  | 
Noel  np-stairs : 

"Just  think,  Nod — Miss  Oonsider  has  made  gallons  of 
sage-tea,  they  say,  and  put  coals  in  the  warming-pan  evscy 
ni^ht  for  two  Winters,  and  yet  he  must  go  and  ask  me, 
who  wouldn't  tarn  over  my  hand  for  him.*' 

"Tee,  it's  much  more  fitting  that  Miss  Oonsider  shonld 
have  her  due,"  replied  NoeL 

Aftw  all,  Mdlie  eonld  not  hdp  leding  a  litUe  nervous 
as  she  tied  the  strings  of  her  hat  that  May  Sunday. 

How  was  Nod  going  to  save  her  ? 

She  lingered  long  at  the  glass,  and  her  mother  slyly 
whispered  : 

"That's  right,  Mollie— look  your  prettiest  to^. 
Make  him  thiok  he's  got  a  prize  wortii  having." 

And  the  blnsh  this  remark  called  out  had  soarody  disd 
from  her  fsoe  when  Nod  whispered,  as  she  passed  to  ths 
sitting-room  where  her  assiduous  dd  lover  was  waiting : 

"IdedarSk  Mollie»  I  never  saw  you  so  charming  as  yon 
areto<hiy.  Pm  glad  of  it.  What  right  had  that  old  sa^ 
to  hunt  in  my  garden  ?  Par  yoo  know,  IfeUiek  yon'ie 
bdonged  to  me  for  years.  I'd  like  his  lost  angd  to  look 
as  lovdy  as  posdble  when  I  shut  the  gate  of  Paradiss  for 
him  to-day  I  Elervea  him  righ^  the  old  epionre  1" 

Mollie  walked  to  ohnroh  between  Nod  and  Dootor  Fw- 
rod&  Probably  the  latter  fdt  too  sue  of  his  bride  to 
object 

Mollie  asked  herself  the  question  again  : 

"  How  was  Nod  gdng  to  save  her  f 

How  confidently  lie  walked  I  How  stately  he  mmA 
oarrying  his  head  as  proudly  as  a  yoni^  ApoUo  I 

And  yet  her  heart  sank  down  like  lead  when  she  savihe 
minister  enter  the  ohnroh  in  his  black  ooat  and  vUtt 
bands,  and  then,  as  the  bell  ceased  tolling,  saw  tiie  doota'* 
man  ^aoe  a  note  i^n  tbe  pul^t-eushion. 
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Sorely,  her  fate  vu  oloeiiig  dukly  uonnd  her  I  What 
-Was  Noel  doing  ? 

Noel's  plan  vas  being  nnfoldeil  ontaide. 

"Here,  Bnfe,"  he  ooUed,  as  be  saw  the  sexton's  hoy 
disporting  himself  in  the  grass — '*  voold  7011  like  to  earn 
n.  dollar?" 

Now  there  was  not  another  snoh  dare-deTil  in  town  as 
tliis  same  Bufos.  He  speedily  signified  his  wiUingneas  to 
earn  so  enormoos  a  sun  by  open  month,  staring  eyes,  and 
finnlly  by  a  toiak  somersanlt  on  the  grass. 

**  Bnt,  Bofe^  I  want  yon  to  understand,  if  you  dim*fc  do 
tlM  work,  yon  dim't  get  the  dollar,"  said  NoeL 

He  tbm  told  the  b<^  that  there  was  a  squire  billst  on 
Uie  ministet's  desk  that  he  most  bring  to  him,  and  pat 
aootber  in  its  plaoe ;  and  so  saying,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  fao-simile  of  the  doctor's  notion 

"Ton  olimb  like  a  sqoirrel,  Bufe,  yon  know,  and  you 
oin  easily  hide  in  the  little  spaoe  under  the  pulpit,  and 
daring  the  hmg  prayer  olimb  softly  np  by  the  beuns,  put 
▼onr  hand  slyly  np  ami  ttrasp  the  paper.  Bonembsr— « 
■  inaire  one^  right  hand  side  I" 

Ufloally,  Deacon  Bugg,  being  dark  of  the  town,  read 
the  bans,  but  to-di^  he  waa  absent 

The  first  hymn  had  betn  lined  'and  sung,  the  long 
pnyor  offored,  and,  as  the  notes  of  the  last  hymn  died 


away.  Parson  White  solemnly  rosft  He  dowly  unfolded 
the  paper— and  ifai  oonteats  fell  like  a  thnnderboU  on  three 
pairs  of  ears  at  least 

"  Uarriage  is  intended,"  solemnly  prononnoed  the  par- 
son, "between  Doctor  Pbineas  Fenrode  and  Ifiss  Consider 
Brown,   This  is  the  first  time  of  reading." 

Of  course  all  the  country  audimoe  indulged  la  a  pro- 
longed stare  at  the  interested  persons. 

As  for  Noel,  he  nearly  stifled,  and  his  face  grew  black 
behind  his  silk  handkerchief,  especially  as  he  oonunanded 
a  full  Tiew  of  Doctor  Penzode's  faoa  The  nnfortunate 
nun  sat  ataring  at  the  parson,  and  all  the  audienoe  atared 
at  bim.  Finally,  like  a  tox  bard  pressed,  he  doubled  on 
his  tracks  and  fled  the  house. 

"  Well,  J  never  I"  said  Hiss  Consider,  under  her  breatii. 
**  Who'd  'a  thought  the  doctor  wouldn't  ha*  said  a  word  to 
me  I  But  it's  just  as  well.  Wanted  to  give  me  a  pleasant 
snrprise  I" 

I  am  hai^y  to  say  that  Uias  Oonsider's  good  for^e 
^TedflsfastantiaL  Tbedoobnraoeeptedthesitnation.  The 
town  was  new  the  wiser,  nor  was  Hiss  Consider  herseli 

And,  although  I  hftTe  heard  my  great-grandmother  tell 
this  story  a  hnudred  times,  she  always  ended  by  saying : 

"  Tea^  children,  your  grandfather  Gn^  was  a  wonderful 
man ;  but  how  he  managed  that  afiUr  I  never  opiiAlfind  ont " 


WHAT   THE   BEE  TOLD. 


Bt  ASII.AIDI  Stout. 


Tbb  bee  hstb  told  as  ot  whits  slorer  Uooms^ 

A  story  sweet  to  tell- 
That  hone;  taken  Is  renewed  again, 

Benewed  in  each  deep  oelt 
Beoewed  again;  the  nectar  pore  and  sweet 

As  long  as  one  white  Tsse 
Is  steadied  In  Its  pale  green  rest  the  sweets 

Oome  In  to  fill  the  place 
Of  what  the  bees  take.  Oan  oar  hearts  not  draw 

From  seoret  springs,  as  blooms 
Distil  new  sweetness  In  their  cells  at  night 

For  irtiat  the  day  eonsames  ? 

Life's  bnzB  aod  sting  are  with  as.  we  taint  oft- 
All  patlenoe  seemeth  spent;  . 

But  to  oar  heaitoore  Ufe-rmewlng  drops 
Of  secret  dew  are  sent 

And  onr  thoughts  lift  as  the  white  eloTW  bloom 
lifts  op  Its  silvery  bom. 

Ood  meant  that  every  day  In  every  heart 
New  sweetness  should  be  bom. 


New  strength  to  meet  the  trials  ot  the  day, 

New  graoe  and  tenderness. 
In  every  heart-cell  shonld  be  some  new  drop 

Ot  sweetness  that  should  bless 
Whoever  oomes.  I  see  the  bees  dip  toward 

The  sweet  white  dovw  blooms. 
And  pny  (or  hsart-renewal,  new^bora  grace 

The  wcnid'B  hard  wear  consumes. 

That  life  whoee  Issues  are  within  the  soal— 

Heart-dewiness  Is  gone. 
We  know  oar  heart  la  rifled  of  the  fresh. 

Sweet  drops  of  life's  first  dawn. 
The  bees  take  neetar,  leave  eaiih  silver  vase 

Without  a  break  or  flaw. 
Oh,  sered,  embittered  heart  go  to  thy  Ood : 

For  thy  loss  plead  His  law 
Ot  sweet  removals-- plead  the  honey  that 

In  rifled  cells  is  bom. 
And  for  thy  hlghw  Ute,  plead  that  His  graoe 

Be  fresh  ss  dew  sash  mom. 


GLOUCESTER 

QufvaMgrMB,  the  Fair  City,  aooording  to  the  meaning  of 
its  old  British  name,  is  sifeoated  in  one  of  Uie  most  beauti- 
ful of  Fngl^fh  Tales,  and  is  adorned  by  one  of  the  noblest 
of  English  oathedrals.  Olonoester  is  not  only  celebrated 
for  its  cathedral,  but  also  was  at  one  time  for  the  great 
number  its  ohurohes,  and,  we  may  believe  also,  for  the 
earaeatness  of  its  worshipers,  icx  a  onriona  old  proverb 
used  to  run,  *' As  rare  as  Ood'a  f^th  is  in  Olonoester." 
Formerly  tiie  city  was  wsUed  and  gated ;  and  without  the 
walls  the  noble  Severn  winds  its  way  to  the  Bristol  Obannel. 
The  arohseologioal  remains  are  numerous,  and  the  historioal 
associations  of  great  interest  and  importance.  The  great 
si^e  of  Glonoeeter,  in  the  time  of  the  oivil  war,  will  always 
be  remembered  in  BngUsh  history.  In  the  cathedral 
itself  are  two  most  striking  memorials  of  princes  celebrated 


CATHEDRAL. 

for  their  greatness  and  tb^  misfortunes.  One  of  them  is 
the  nubappy  King  Edward  IL,  mtirdered  at  Berkeley  Castle 
in  this  county,  whose  effigy  lies  beneath  one  of  the  most 
costly  snd  elaborate  canopies  in  Enrope ;  and  in  a  ohapel 
is  an  oaken  effigy  of  the  blind  and  imprisoned  Duke 
Bobert  of  Normandy.  There  are  other  monuments,  how- 
eTer»  of  a  very  snggestiTe  kind,  and  whioh  may  well  give 
rise  to  feelinga  ot  devout  thankfulness.  Here  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Dr  Jenner,  whose  diaoovery  of  vaccination  hai^  in 
the  good  providence  of  Ood,  saved  such  multitudes  of 
human  Uvea.  Here  slso  is  the  monument  of  Robert 
Baikei^  the  pious  originator  of  Snnday-sohools  throughout 
the  country.  But  the  greatest  religious  and  historical  in- 
terest is  connected,  in  reterenoe  to  Glouoester  cathedral, 
with  the  memory  o(  its  martyr  knshop,  the  holy  Hoop  r. 
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Gonoerning  Bishop  Hooper  and  his  martyrdom,  \re  shall 
preseotlf  speak  more  at  iaxge.  Trulj  Las  the  Ohristian 
poet  Cowper  said : 

"  MartyrB  stro^le  for  a  brighter  prize. 

And  win  it  witii  more  pain.  Their  blood  Is  shod 

In  oonHrmation  of  the  noblest  claim — 

Our  claim  to  feed  upoa  immortal  truth, 

To  \Ta\k  with  God,  to  bo  divinely  Ireo 

To  soar  and  to  anticipate  the  sides." 

The  cathedral  of  Gloucester  is  fataons  for  ita  marvelons 
arohiteoturol  beattl^.  "It  stands,"  aaya  a  distingoished 
writer  on  cathedrals,  "  in  a  secluded  inolosure,  and  an  air 
of  solenmitj  breathes  round  it  in  keeping  with  ite  sacred 
associations.  Of  whatever  prejudice  or  partisanship  his- 
tory may  bo  snspeoted,  this  cathedral  is  at  least  an  incor- 
ruptible witness  of  what  onr  forefathers  coald  aohieve ; 
even  externally  it  continues  the  great  design  of  its  oon- 
stmotion  ;  it  ennobles  the  tastes  and  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  lowliest ;  it  is  impressive  to  the  ignorant,  it 


The  arohiteoture  of  these  cloisters  is  unsurpaaBod.  In  the 
sonth  alley  is  the  lavatory.  Here  are  the  zecesseo,  called 
"carols,"  with  the  scnlptnres  fresh  almost  as  of  yefttecday. 
where  the  monks  wrote  and  illuminatad  misMils  and 
chronicles.  The  chief  entrance  is  through  the  sonth 
porch,  which  is  of  very  rich  workmanship.  There  are 
canopied  niches  above  the  doorway  with  angnlar  torrets 
underpieroed.  The  battlemeoted  parapets  and  the  pin- 
nacled buttresses  are  remarkable,  but  the  chief  exterior 
featnre  of  the  cathedral  is  the  central  tower,  which,  to  an 
unnsual  degree,  combines  an  imposing  and  commanding 
appeoronoe  with  the  richest  detailed  omamentatioii.  Then 
is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  nave  and  the  ohoir 
with  other  portions  of  the  oatbedraL  The  nave  is  the 
most  ancient  part ;  simplicity  and  solidity  reign  throogh- 
out ;  ponderous  Norman  oolnmns  and  arches  bear  np  the 
root  Very  different  is  the  oharaoter  of  the  dhoir.  When 
yon  enter  it  you  are  stmck  by  its  soariog  hoght  and  the 
wonderful  east  window  at  the  end.   Bat  eray  square  foot 
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arouses  the  imagination,  and  uplifts  the  mind  of  the  edu- 
cated passer-by,  as  with  the  perception  of  a  more  present 
Deity.  Its  open  portals  invite  the  mourner  to  consolation, 
the  stranger  to  a  home,  the  anxious  to  au  oraole  that  can- 
not err,  for  he  who  turns  aside  to  pray  loees  no  ship  upon 
his  journey. " 

The  first  stone  of  the  oathedral  was  laid  nearly  eight 
hundred  years  ago  by  a  bishop  of  Hereford.  Successive 
prelates  and  abbots  added  different  portions  of  buildings. 
The  fact  that  it  was  the  burial-place  of  Edward  II.  proved 
a  great  cause  for  its  extension.  It  is  said  that  several  great 
abbeys  refused  to  receive  the  dead  King,  but  a  oert'iin 
Abbot  Thokey  had  him  carried,  beneath  a  stately  pall, 
drawn  by  sta^  from  Berkeley  to  Oloncester.  This  proT->d 
a  source  of  great  prosperity  to  Olouosster,  for  King  Edward 
in.  and  many  thousand  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  tomb 
with  gifts  and  offerings,  and  this  occasioned  great  build- 
ings, and  supplied  the  means  for  them.  Vfe  will  walk 
about  and  mention  some  of  the  more  interesting  details. 
Here  are  the  oloistera,  where  the  Parliamentary  troopers 
used  to  stable  their  horses  in  the  t  me  of  the  civil  war. 


is  worthy  of  careful  examination.  "  The  eye  can  soarody 
realize  the  faot  that  here,  over  the  solid  parts,  at  a  di«- 
tanoe  from  their  surface,  to  soften  and  enrich,  has  bees 
dropped  a  network  of  mnlliona,  arches  and  traoery,  lik*  ■ 
vail  of  laoe-work  drawn  over  some  stately  figure,  or  S*^^ 
mer  tangled  in  boshes  that  tuft  themselves  into  solid  rook. 
The  great  east  window  is  the  largest  and  most  remtrW>l« 
in  England.  It  has  many  armorial  bearings  of  warnwi 
who  fell  at  Greasy.  It  contains  nearly  three  thoosand  feet 
of  painted  glass  of  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  At  a  diibooe 
the  window  appears  to  be  of  a  lustrooa  gray,  but  m» 
nearer  approach  it  is  perceived  to  be  like  "a  paved 
of  sapphire  stones  and  gems  of  ©very  hue."  At  the  ««• 
end  there  is  a  large  memorial  window  to  the  lata 
Monk.  We  must  leave  to  publications  Which  P"*'***^^ 
deal  with  cathedral  architecture,  an  aooount  of  the  UaJ 
Ohapel  and  the  Chapter-house,  and  the  transcpta. 

There  is  a  remarkable  crypt  which  has  been  rwW*; 
The  oathedral  is  built  over  the  crypt  just  as  the  oU  Bmu** 
cas  at  Borne  were  built  over  the  oatieombs.  Is  l^^**" 
pointed  out  how  the  Bisilica  wa»  significant  as  being  tw 
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pilaoe  of  the  King,  uid  tomaaga.  jndgment-haU*  and  the 
dark  or7pt  was  symboliosl  of  the  death  and  darkneas  from 
vbioh  the  Sarioor  redeemed  as.  The  orypt  might  irell  re- 
mind men  of  times  irhen  Gbristians  worshiped  in  oataoomb*, 
or  in  eaves  and  dens  of  the  earth.  Here  the  holy  dead  were 
laid  in  their  last  "sleeping-plaoe,"  forsotiie  wordoemetery 
meuB*  and  here  the  devont  living  often  retired  to  pray. 


Emari^g  from  the  minster  gate  we  see  the  spot^  marked 
by  monnmratal  attme,  where  Bishop  Hooper  anffered. 
The  dark  archway,  begrimed  with  the  lapse  of  oentariee, 
intensified  its  du'kneas  with  the  smoke  ascending  from 
the  martyr's  pyre.  From  the  latticed  windows,  we  were 
troly  told  in  childhood,  the  monks  lo<^ced  down  and  con- 
templated those  most  ornd  and  prolonged  safferings, 


In  tiiia  cathedral  tiiere  is  a  ray  ourions  whispering 
gallety  in  the  triforiam  between  the  choir  and  the  Iiady 
ObapeL  Lord  Bacon  has  a  mention  of  this  somewhere  in 
^  works.  On  the  wall  some  one  with  a  pious  thought 
bH  writtan  the  following  words : 

"  Donbt  not  tmt  God  who  sits  on  high. 
Thy  Beeret  prayer  can  bear, 
Whva  a  dead  wall  thua  cunningly 
Oonveys  aoft  whispers  to  the  ear.** 


endnredby  themarlyronthatsadWinbyday.  It  is  very 
remarkable  how,  years  before,  Eb>oper*s  friends  gneased 
his  promotion,  and  he  himself  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
fntnre  end.  When  King  Edward  VL  oame  to  the  throne. 
Hooper,  with  other  English  exiles,  returned  home.  Bnl- 
linger  and  other  friends  warmly  congratulated  him  on 
these  altered  and  happinr  cironmstancea.  *<Notwtthatend- 
ing,'*  said  Ballinger, "  with  this  our  rejoicing  one  fear  and 
care  we  faave^  lest  your  being  absented  so  tari  distant 
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from  ns,  or  else  coming  to  Biioh  abniidiiao<^  of  vealth  and 
felicitj,  in  your  new  well-doiiig,  and  pleuty  of  all  thiogs, 
and  ia  jonr  Bourisbing  honors,  whan  ye  shall  come,  per- 
adveDtare,  to  be  a  bishop,  and  wheo  you  shall  find  so 
many  ncir  friends,  you  will  forget  us  your  old  aoqnaint- 
auoes  and  vell*wisiiers.  NeTertheless,  we  will  not  forget 
oar  old  friend  and  fellow,  Master  Hooper,"  "As  touch* 
ing  forgetting  of  his  old  friends*  although,"  said  he,  **  the 
lemembranoe  of  a  man'8  oonntry  naturally  doth  delight 
him,  neither  oonld  he  deny  but  God  bad  blessed  his 
oonntry  of  England  with  many  great  commodities,  yet 
neither  the  nature  of  oonntry,  nor  pleasure  of  commodities^ 
nor  newness  of  friends  should  ever  induoe  him  to  the 
oblivion  of  suoh  frieads  and  benefactors,  whom  he  was  so 
entirely  bound  unto ;  and,  therefore,  yon  shall  be  snre 
from  time  to  time  to  hear  from  me,  and  I  will  write  unto 
yoQ  M  it  goetb  with  me.  But  the  last  news  of  all  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  write  ;  for  then,"  said  be,  taking  him,  Bul- 
lioger,  fa{7  the  hand,  **  when  I  shall  take  most  pains,  then 
shall  ytm  hear  of  me  to  be  baned  to  ashes ;  and  that  shall 
be  the  last  news  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  nnto 
you,  but  yon  shall  hear  it  of  me."  Old  Foze  mentions 
that  the  heralds,  when  he  was  made  bishop,  assigned  him 
as  his  arms  a  lamb  in  a  fiery  bush,  and  the  snnbeams  from 
taeaTen  descending  down  npon  the  lamb,  "rightly  denot- 
ing^ as  it  seemed,  the  ordeal  of  his  suffering,  which  after- 
ward followed." 

A  Latin  letter  of  Hooper's  to  BnlUnger  whiob  has  been 
preaenred.  bnt  never,  we  beUere.  translated,  gires  some 
aooonnt  of  his  eariy  Ufa  He  says  that  ha  was  a  oonrtier, 
and  lived  a  oonrtier's  life  nntil  the  writings  of  Zwlogle 
fell  into  his  handoL  When  he  had  grown  np,  he  tells  Bnl- 
Unger, and  his  tether's  kindness. enabled  him  to  live  ex* 
pensively,  he  was  a  blasphemer.  Liberated  from  this  state 
of  sin  by  the  meroy  of  Qod,  he  resolved  that  henceforth 
he  wonld  devote  the  reaidne  of  his  life  to  serving  Ood 
purely  and  acceptably.  When  he  returned  from  Zurich 
to  England,  we  \re  told  'that  he  used  to  preach  daily  in 
London.  He  was  "constant  of  jndgment,  a  good  jostioer, 
spare  of  diet,  spare/  of  words*  and  sparest  of  time.  In 
hons^eeping  very  liberal,  and  sometimes  more  free  than 
his  living  w<intd  extend  nnta*'  He  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Glonoestnr,  bnt  for  a  time  wai  exceedingly  nnwiltiug  to 
wear  the  episoopalwitmeota ;  the  difficulty  was  ultimately 
overcome.  For  two  years  he  oontinned  Bishop  of  Qlonoes- 
ter,  nntil  the  premature  death  of  King  Edward.  The 
following  pleasing  example  is  given  of  bis  conduct  during 
his  episcopate.  **  Twice  I  was,  as  I  remember,  in  his 
house  in  Woroaster  ;  where,  in  bis  common  hall,  I  saw  a 
table  apread  with  good  store  of  meate,  and  bnt  fall  of  b^ 
gars  and  poore  folke ;  and  I,  addng  his  servants  what  this 
meant,  tiiey  told  me  that  erary  day  tiieir  lord  and  mai»> 
ter's  manner  wai^  to  have  onslomably  to  dinner  a  oertaine 
number  of  poore  folke  of  the  said  citia  by  course,  who 
were  served  by  fonre  at  a  messe  with  whole  and  whole- 
some meats ;  and  when  they  were  served  (being  afore  -ex- 
amined  by  him  or  his  deputies  of  the  Lord's  praier,  the 
articles  of  their  faith,  and  ten  command ments),  then  hee 
himselfe  sate  down  to  dinner,  and  not  before.*' 

After  Maiy  caice  to  the  throne,  Hooper  was  one  of  the 
first  who  was  taken  into  onetody  hy  the  royal  pnrsnivant 
There  is  extant  a  report  written  with  hia  own  hand  of  the 
W17  in  w4iioh  he  was  treated  in  tiie  Fleet  Prison.  He  was 
placed  in  a  vile  oell,  on  a  rotten  bed  of  straw,  close  by  the 
ditch,  and  the  fonlness  of  his  situation  induced  diseases 
which  brought  him  to  death's  door.  When  be  seemed 
near  his  end,  the  ornel  warden  allowed  no  one  to  come  to 
him,  and  would  say,  "Let  him  slone,  it  were  a  good  rid- 
dance of  him.**  No  proper  snstenanoe  was  iwovided  for 
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htm.  *'  Ever  since  my  imprisonment,**  be  wrote,  **1  hm 
bad  no  living  nor  goods  to  sustain  myself  withal ;  yet  such 
bath  been  the  favor  of  our  heavenly  Father  that  I  have 
had  snffirient  to  eat  and  drink,  and  the  same  paid  for." 
After  repeated  examinations  he  was  committed  a  oloae 
prisoner  to  Newgate.  The  night  was  dark  when  he  was 
conducted  along  Gheapside,  bat  the  people  oame  out  of 
their  doors  with  lights,  salating  him,  and  praising  Qod 
for  the  eoostanoy  of  hto  endnrasoe.  His  enemies  altar* 
ward  spread  abroad  t*-'>  erael  rumor  that  he  had  reoanted. 
He  wrote  a  beantifnl  letter  that  he  might  refwees  snob 
rumors.  "  The  graoe  of  onr  Lord  Jestis  Christ  be  with  all 
them  'that  nnfeignedly  looke  for  the  comming  of  onr 
Saviour  Christ.  Amen.  ...  I  have  hitherto  left  all  things 
of  the  world,  and  suffered  great  paines  and  imprisonment, 
and  I  thanke  Ood  I  am  as  ready  to  suffer  death  as  a  mor- 
tal! man  may  bee.  It  were  better  for  them  to  praie  fct  me 
tban  to  oradtte  or  reporte  such  rumors  that  be  untrue. 
We  have  enemies  enow  of  sooh  as  know  not  Qod  tro^. 
Bat  yet  the  false  reporte  of  the  weaka  brrthroi  ia  a  doaUa 
orosse.  I  wish  yon  etemall  salvation  in  JTesoa  Chriat  And 
also  require  yoor  continnall  prayw  that  He  which  bath 
b^nn  in  ua  may  continue  it  to  the  end.  I  have  tooght 
the  tmth  with  my  tongue,  and  with  my  pen  heretofore  t 
and  hereafter  shortly  will  emifimia  the  same  by  Qod'a 
graoe  with  my  blood.'* 

The  end  which  Hooper  so  olearly  discerned  was  not  far 
oft    Bishop  Bonner  oame  to  Newgate  and  formally  de- 
graded him,  and  then  handed  him  over  to  the  see  alar  arm. 
It  had  been  determined  that  be  sbonld  be  bnmed  to  death 
in  his  own  cathedral  d.tf  at  Qlonoester.  When  he  raosivsd 
an  intimation  of  tiiis  he  greatly  rejoioed,  and  thanked  Qod 
that  he  should  be  sent  among  his  own  people,  among 
whom  he  had  presided  as  chief  pastor,  and  confirm  with 
his  death  the  truths  which  he  had  taogbt  them.    Six  of 
the  royal  guards  were  appointed  to  conduct  him  to  Glou- 
cester, and  there  deliver  him  into  the  cnstody  of  the 
sheriffs.    He  traveled  that  last  sad  jonmey  cheerfully  and 
even  joyfully.   It  was  about  dusk  on  a  Febmary  evening 
when  be  came  within  a  mile  of  the  oity  of  Gloucester.  He 
quietly  dined  at  Glonoestor,  and  slept  paaoefnUy,  bnt  after 
his  first  sleep  he  rose  up  and  went  into  toe  next  ehambar, 
where  he  continued  earnestly  in  prayer.    Sir  Anthoi^ 
Kingston,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  see  exe- 
cution done,  had  once  been  his  friend,  and  now  seeing 
him,  burst  into  tears.  Hooper  consoled  him.  "  True  it  is. 
Master  Kingston,  that  death  ia  bitter  and  life  is  sweety 
bnt  also  consider  that  the  death  to  oome  is  more  bitter 
and  the  life  to  come  is  more  sweet"  A  poor  blind  boy 
oame  to  see  him,  whom  the  Papists  bad  imprisoned  on 
account  <rf  his  prcfeasion  of  Protestant  prindplsa  The 
good  Ushop  enminad  him  respecting  hia  fsitb,  and  tiun, 
tba  tears  gathering  in  bis  ey«^  said,  '*  Ab,  poor  boy,  Ood 
hath  taken  from  thee  thy  outward  sight,  for  what  oonsid- 
oration  he  best  knoweth  ;  but  He  bath  given  thee  anotbsr 
sight  much  more  precious,  for  he  hath  endued  thy  soul 
with  the  eye  of  knowledge  and  faith."   Another  came 
to  him  of  whom  the  bishop  had  reason  to  know  that  be 
was  a  very  bad  man.  "  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  see  yon  thus,** 
eaid  the  visitor.    "To  see  met  Why  art  thou  stnrryf* 
**To  see  you,"  said  the  other,  "in  Cbiseaseu  Forlhesr 
say  you  are  coma  hither  to  die^  tor  the  which  I  am  aony.** 
*'  Be  sorry  for  thyself,  man,**  rapHed  Hoopor,  "  and  lament 
thine  own  wickedness ;  lor  I  am  well,  I  thank  God,  sad 
death  to  me  for  Christ's  sake  is  weloom&" 

The.eherifBi  had  intended  to  lodge  him  in  the  common 
jail  of  Gloucester,  but  the  guards  earnestly  interceded  for 
bim.  They  declared  how  quiet,  mild  and  patient  bad 
been  hia  behavior  on  the  way,  and  asid^at  a  child  would 
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be  sttffioient  gnaid,  and  that  tbejr  themselres  would  rather 
■watch  him  than  that  be  shoald  be  tent  to  priBon. 
therefore,  remaiDed  in  the  house  at  Oloaoester  where  he 
had  been  first  taken,  nntil  the  morning  of  his  exeontioiL 
Then  they  led  the  martyr  down  to  a  spot  before  the  min- 
Kter  gate,  bard  by  the  precinct  of  what  had  so  lately  been 
his  own  cathedral,  liie  site  is  now  marked  by  a  monu- 
ment He  leant  nptm  hia  aiatt,  for  he  had  been  anffeting 
from  rheamatiam.  Command  had  been  given  that  be 
vhould  not  be  allowed  to  apeak,  bnt  be  waa  obswved  to  be 
lifting  Bp  bia  eyes  to  heftTen  as  he  paaaed  throngh  the 
veepjng  people,  and  be  was  never  before  known  to  have 
looked  ao  raddy  and  obeerfnL  There  was  a  great  elm<tree, 
exaotly  opposite  the  college  of  prieata,  and  beneath  this 
elm-tree  in  other  and  happier  days  he  had  often  preaohed. 
This  was  the  spot  where  it  had  been  appointed  that  he 
shoold  aafbr.  Uen  looked  from  the  adjoiaing  houses,  and 
people  dftmbered  up  into  the  bongba  of  trees.  A  box  waa 
bzOD^t  ud  plaoed  beaide  him,  in  which  lay  bis  real  or 
preteaded  pardon,  bat  he  njeoted  ifc  Some  persona  drew 
near  to  the  ^t  when  be  was  praying;  and  nnnotioed  liat- 
ened  to  bia  prayer.  It  omoluded  thus :  *'  And  wdl  aeest 
thou,  my  liord  and  God,  what  terrible  pain  and  orael  tor- 
ments be  prepared  for  Thy  creature ;  snob.  Lord,  as  with- 
out Thy  strength  none  ia  able  to  bear  or  patiently  to  pass. 
But  all  things  that  are  impossible  with  man  are  possible 
with  Thee.  Therefore  atroigtben  me  of  Thy  goodnee^ 
tiiat  in  the  fire  I  break  not  the  mlea  of  patianoe ;  or  elae 
Manage  the  terror  of  the  pains  as  shall  aeem  most  to  Thy 
gloiy.**  ' 

Hie  leotnd  <tf  the  tortoxea  which  the  holy  Ushop  nnder- 
wmt  it  veiy  awfoL  The  fagots  were  greoi,  and  Ida  snf- 
ferings  were  therefore  greatly  prolmged.  His  prayer  tot 
patianoe  was  heard,  for  such  an  example  of  endnraooe  haa 
been  rarely  seen.  Ba  was  observed  to  pray  ' '  mildly,  and  not 
very  load,"  and  to  wipe  bis  eyes  with  his  bands.  His  last 
words  in  the  flamea  were,  a  little  more  loudly,  **LoM 
Jeana,  have  mercy  upon  me  I  Lord  Jesns,  have  mercy 
upon  me  I  Lord  JTesna,  receive  my  apirit"  **And  he 
now  reignelh  aa  a  bleswad  martyr,  in  the  joya  of  heaven 
prepared  for  tiie  laithfol  In  Christ  before  the  fonndatim 
of  tite  world,  fat  whose  eonatanoy  all  Christians  are  boond 
to  praise  Qod."  The  record  of  those  who  have  glorified 
Ood  in  the  Area  has  often  been  told,  and  can  scarcely  be 
told  too  often.  They  died  for  the  oonfirmation  of  our 
faith.  The  truth,  sealed  by  their  blood,  haa  been  handed 
through  them,  a  prioeless  bequest,  to  their  posterity.  It 
is  good,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  snoh  thinga  ahonld 
have  been  ;  for  the  wrath  of  man  is  ovemled  to  the  glory 
of  Qod,  and  the  Uood  of  mar^n  ia  evermore  the  aeed  of 
the  Church ;  good  abo,  that  from  time  to  time  they  ahonld 
be  written  down  and  bald  in  nnoeasing  honor  and  remem- 
braneew  Sudh  memorials  are  the  moat  preoioos  in  a  nation's 
heritage  of  what  it  has  of  great  and  good ;  and  when  thia 
beautiful  cathedral  of  Olouoester  diaU  have  passed  away, 
the  martyrdom  of  Booipm  will  be  ila  moat  Midnxing  titie  to 
remembraace. 

Other  f^food  bishops  fbore  are  whose  names  are  connected 
with  this  see^  Such  a  one  was  Thomaa  Bavis,  who  waa  a 
tnwalator  of  part  of  the  Kew  Testament  in  the  authorized 
version.  Another  waa  Hilea  Smitb,  who  was  also  a  teana- 
lator  of  the  Bibl^  and  who  translated  the  whde  of  the 
propheta  He  also  wrote  the  preface,  "Ai  a  oomely 
gate  to  a  glorious  eity,"  aays  M  Fuller,  **whioh  re- 
mains under  his  own  hand  in  the  university  library  in 
Oxford."  There  was  also  a  certain  Bishop  Parry,  of  whom 
King  James  said  that  "be  never  heard  a  better  or  more 
einqnent  preacher."  He  was  succeeded  by  one  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, who  died  BO  soon  after  his  appointment  that  he  never 


even  saw  bis  diocese.  The  Bishop  of  Glonoester  most 
bigUy  celebrated  for  bis  vast  erudition  and  his  vigorous 
understanding  was  Dr.  Warbnrton,  the  frieod  of  the  poet 
Pope,  and  author  of  the  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses." 

There  is  another  prelate,  however,  the  immediate  pre* 
deceasor  {except  one  killed  by  a  fall  from  hia  horse)  of 
Warburtou,  Martin  Benson,  cono»ning  whom  little  ia 
recorded  in  literature,  bnt  of  whom  ire  would  deeire  to- 
say  a  lew  worda  He  ia  honorably  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fkbrio  of  the  cathedral,  as  having  repaved  the 
choir,  and  added  pinnacles  to  the  Lady  ChapeL  He  ia 
still  more  honorably  distinguished  as  having  assisted  to 
rear  the  living  atonea  which  shoald  bnild  up  the  true 
obnrob.  He  it  was  who  ordained  the  pioua  Whitefleld, 
whose  wondrous  eloquence,  blessed  by  God,  effected  such 
vast  good  in  the  time  of  the  great  revival  of  laat  ceotory. 
Bot  let  Whitefleld.  in  his  "Foil  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Dealings  of  God,"  relate  the  oironmstances  under  which  be 
came  under  the  knowledge  of  the  kind,  good  biahop  It 
was  at  a  time  when  be  waa  moat  anxlona,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  fearful,  to  take  Holy  Orders.  **I  still  oontmned 
instant  tn  prayer  against  going  into  "BxAj  Orders,  and  was 
not  thOTOugbly  convinced  it  waa  the  Divine  will,  till  God 
1^  Hia  providenoe  brought  me  aoquainted  with  the  pre- 
aent  Bishop  of  Glouoeeter.  One  afternoon  it  happened 
that  the  Biahop  took  a  solitary  walk  (as  I  waa  told  after- 
ward) to  <dd  Lady  Selwyn'a  near  GlouoeatOT,  who  not  l<mg 
before  had  made  me  a  present  of  a  piece  of  gold.  She,  I 
found,  reoommended  me  to  the  biahop ;  and  a  few  daya- 
after,  as  I  was  coming  from  the  cathedral  prayers,  think- 
ing  of  no  aooh  thing,  one  of  tiie  vergem  oallad  after  me, 
and  aaid  that  the  biahop  daaiied  to  apeak  with  me.  I 
immediately  turned  back,  eonaidwing  witiun  mysdf  what 
I  had  done  to  deaerve  hia  lordship's  displeasure.  When  I 
oame  to  the  top  of  the  palace  staira  the  biahop  took  me  1^ 
the  hand,  told  me  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  bid  me  to- 
wait  a  httle  till  he  had  put  off  his  habit,  and  he  would 
return  to  me  again,  lliia  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  pray- 
ing to  God  for  His  assistance^  and  adoring  Him  for  His 
providenoe  over  me.  At  hia  coming  again  into  the  room, 
the  bish<^  told  me  he  had  heard  of  my  oharacto*,  liked 
my  behavior  at  ohnreh,  and  inquiring  my  ag^  *  Notwith- 
standint^*  aaya  he,  *  I  have  declared  I  would  not  indain 
any  one  under  tbree^nd-twenty,  yet  I  shall  tbink  it  my 
duty  to  ordain  you  whenever  yon  come  for  holy  orders.*' 
He  then  made  me  a  preaent  of  five  guineas  to  buy  me  a 
book,  whereupon  my  heart  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  GodV 
love,"  I«ter  he  speaks  of  his  ordination.  "  I  waited  on 
the  biahop.  He  received  me  with  mndi  love,  telling  me 
he  waa  ^m1  X  had  oome ;  that  he  waa  aatiafled  with  the- 
preparation  I  had  made.  This,  I  think,  was  <m  Friday. 
The  day  following  I  continued  in  abstinence  and  prajer. 
In  the  erening  I  retired  to  a  hiU  near  the  town,  and 
prayed  fervently  for  about  two  boors  on  behalf  of  myself' 
and  those  that  wopld  be  ordained  with  me.  On  Sunday 
morning  I  rose  early,  and  prayed  over  St  Panl'a  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  and  more  particularly  over  that  precept,  *'  Let 
no  one  despise  thy  youth. "  When  I  wait  up  to  the  altar,  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  Samuel's  standing  a  little  ohUd 
before  the  Lord  with  a  linen  ephod.  When  the  bishop 
laid  hia  hands  npon  n^^  head  my  heart  waa  melted  down, 
and  I  fdfored  up  my  whole  apiri^  aoul  and  body,  to  tiie 
service  of  God's  aanotnaiy.  I  ooiild  not  preaoh  in  the 
afternoon,  though  much  aolieited  thereta  Bnt  I  read 
prayers  to  the  poor  prisoners,  being  willing  to  let  the  first 
act  of  my  ministerial  office  be  an  act  of  charity." 

Whitefield  first  preaohed  in  the  ohnroh  of  St  Mary  de 
Chrypt,  hard  by  the  old  crypt  aohool,  and  near  the  Bull 
Inn,  where  onoe  he  had  been  a  drawer.   His  account  of 
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thifl  intweating  ocoasion  will  not  ill  conclude  this  preeent 
pftper.  "Last  Snndaj,  in  the  afternooD,  I  preached  mj 
fint  sermoQ  in  ttie  ohorcb  where  I  was  baptized,  and  also 
first  received  tho  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Snpper.  Curl- 
osity  drew  a  large  congregation  together.  Tho  sight  at 
first  a  little  awed  me.  But  I  was  comforted  with  a  heart- 
felt sense  of  the  Divine  presence  ;  and  soon  found  the 
advantage  of  having  been  aocustomed  to  public  speaking 
and  of  exh<Hrtiug  and  teaching  the  prisoners  and  poor  people 
at  their  private  honsea  whilst  at  the  universitj.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded, £  perceived  the  fire  kindled,  till  at  last,  though 
so  young, 
and  amidst  a 
crowd  of 
those  who 
knew  me  in 
my  childish 
days,  I  tmat 
I  was  enabled 
to  speak  with 
some  degree 
of  Oospel 
authority. 
Borne  few 
mocked,  but 
most,  for  the 
present, 
seemed 
etmck ;  and 
I  have  since 
heard  that  a 
oomplaint 
was  made  to 
the  bishop 
that  I  drove 
fifteen  mad 
the  first  ser- 
mon.  The 
worthy  pre- 
late, as  I  am 
informed, 
wished  that 
the  madness 
mi^^t  not  be 
forgotten  be- 
fore next 
Sunday." 


ELIJAH  THE 
PROPH  ET. 

Onb  of  the 
grandest 
figures  in  the 
whole  Bible 

is  that  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  «hen  he  stood  unabashed 
and  undismayed,  alone  and  unprotected,  before  Ahab  the 
King  of  Israel,  and  boldly  accused  him  of  being  the  dis- 
turber of  Israel's  peaoe.  Of  his  parentage  and  early  life 
the  Scriptures  are  almost  silent.  He  bursts  upon  us  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  in 
the  full  vigor  of  manhood. 

The  ministry  of  this  wonderful  man  was  comprised 
within  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  his  conteat  with  Abab  and  his  wicked  Queen 
Jezebet,  with  its  aocompanyiog  incidents.  Boldness  char- 
acterized his  entire  career,  and  when  his  earthly  work  was 
done«  his  exit  from  the  world  was  remarkable,  grand  and 
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unique.  Let  tis  glance  rapidly  over  the  salient  pointi  of 
these  dozen  years. 

The  "  prophet "  stands  in  antiquity  as  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  the  Hebrew  faith.  In  modem  ages  the  Der- 
vishes of  Asia  have  snpplied,  in  Mohammedanism,  some 
of  hia  special  characteristics  in  their  fearless  protests  in 
behalf  of  right  when  invaded  by  either  power  or  people^ 
hat  they  come  short  iu  many  ways  of  the  ideal  of  the 
Jewish  prophet,  white  they  pass  outside  of  it  in  others. 
The  prophets  among  the  Egyptiana  were  only  the  highest 
kinds  of  priests  specially  devoted  to  superstitions  obmn- 

anoes,  iritieh 
Moses  so 
BtrenaoDaly 
prohibited  in 
Israel.  In 
Greece  and 
Rome  the 7 
either  oon- 
flned  them- 
■dvea  to  this 
sphere  or 
gave  forth 
oracles  from 
the  sacred 
reoeases  of 
temples,  Bot 
in  FaleatiDe, 
among  tfae 
Bebrews,  the 
prophet  was 
a  political 
power  no  leas 
than  a  rsli- 
giouB;hefo^ 
bade  or  ad- 
vised changes 
of  govern- 
ment ;  inso- 
gnratedrsTD- 
Intionabythe 
conaecntion 
of  snooeaon 
to  exiatiiig 
dynasties; 
counseled 
king^prieati 
and  peopla; 
urged  wan 
or  denounced 
them,  and 
moved  in  the 
nitfam  SB  tbs 
representi- 
tive  of  the 
in  viatbls 

King  of  Israel,  iu  whose  name  the  prophet  spake  with 
paramount  anthorify. 

Among  this  illustrious  order  Elijah  is  the  most  iUiu- 
trious.  Bom  among  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  east  of  tbs 
Jordan,  the  home  of  wandering  pastor^  tribes,  nnisttled 
and  untamed  in  their  chamoters  as  in  their  hves,  he  comet 
before  us  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  htlf- 
Arab  clans  to  which  he  belonged.  His  auddao  appw- 
anoes  and  withdrawals  ;  his  magnificent  feerlesEDSss,  ud 
his  grand  fidelity  to  Jehovah  in  an  age  of  general  spoitMTi 
are  in  keeping  with  the  freedom  aud  moving  lif« 
people  among  whom  bia  lot  was  cast 

To  realize  Elijah's  character  and  aota,  it  li  neoeatry  to 
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remember  the  circnmBtanoes  of  the  times.  The  worship 
of  Jehovab,  rndely  bhaken  bj  ttie  introdaction  of  the 
Egyptian  ox-worship,  as  a  symbol,  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  had 
been  well-nigh  oriisbed  by  the  weak  sapport  lent  by  Ahab 
to  the  idolatrous  fanaticism  of  bid  wife  JezebeL  A  gorg- 
eoQB  temple  to  Baal  adorned  Samaria ;  another  equally 
splendid  had  been  raised  at  JezreoL  Eight  hnndred  and 
fifty  priests,  and  a  corresponding  multitude  of  lower  at- 
tendants, gave  pomp  and  grandeur  to  the  worship  of  the 
idols.  The  sensuality  of  the  rites ;  the  influence  oi  the 
wnxi  and  throne  as  leaders  of  fashion  ;  the  relentless  per- 
Bsoations  of  Jdhovah-worshipers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
open  road  to  promotion  offered  by  apostacy  on  the  other 
—had  resulted  in  sn  apparently  complete  victory  for  the 
new  religion.  So  far  as  Elijah  oonld  see,  he  was  liim- 
BsU  the  last  sorrivor  of  those  who  clung  to  the  faith  i 
of  their  fathers 

That  he  did  thos 
ding  to  it  even  when 
thus,  as  it  seemed, 
ilone ;  that  he  braved 
court  and  throne  to 
maintain  the  tme  na* 
titmal  faith,  and  Ten- 
tared  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Ahab  himself 
■s  an  open  confess^ 
of  Jehovah,  wsa  itself 
the  ideal  of  heroism. 
He  was  nnsnooessfnl 
in  leading  back  Israel 
to  a  tme  and  lasting 
homage  to  Jehovah, 
but  he  broke  the 
power  of  Baal -wor- 
ship so  that  it  never 
recovered  its  prestige, 
and  he  paved  the  way 
for  the  terrible  refor- 
mation of  Jehn. 

His  first  appeaianoe 
is  startling  by  its 
abrnpt  introduotion. 
Without  a  word  of 
preparation  the  story 
of  Ahab's  surrender 
to  idolatry  is  followed 
bj  ttie  intunation  that 
GUjah  annonnoed  to 

the  King  that,  "as  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  there  shall  be  no  daw  these  years,  but 
woordiug  to  my  word."   Dressed  in  a  rude  mantle  of 
Bheepakin,  tied  round  him,  as  is  still  the  custom  of  the 
poorest,  by  a  leathern  girdle  or  belt,  and  fastened,  it  is 
^kely,  with  the  thorn  of  some  desert  shrub,  his  long  i 
hair  hanging  down  his  back,  he  ventures  into  the  pre-  ! 
wnoe  of  Ahab,  in  spite  of  all  peril,  and  proclaims  him-  [ 
*U  as  the  unswerving  servant  of  Jehovah,  whom  he  is  not  i 
"■huned  to  reverenoe  as  the  God  of  Israel,  in  opposition  | 
to  all  idola    He  oomes  and  goes  like  an  apparition.    The  : 
''DUDe,  caused  by  want  of  rain,  begins  to  afflict  the  land,  ' 
■      *  safe  retreat  is  found  for  him  by  divine  direction  in  i 
^e  depths  of  the  wady  of  some  of  the  strenms  which,  in 
'^'^iouy  seasons,  leap  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  Eastern 
tibleUnd  into  the  Jordan.    Jezebel  is  filled  with  rage, 
*>>d  sends  messengers  in  every  direction,  and  in  all  the 
•djouing  countries,  to  find  him.   But  Elijah  oonld  not  be 
Qod,  who  had  promised  to  preserve  alive  in  famine 
■■low  who  trost  in  Him,  had  him  in  safe  keeping. 


By  the  banks  of  the  brook  Gberith  the  prophet  had 
found  a  refuge,  as  Clod  had  said  ;  and  there  the  hungry 
ravens  "brought  him  bread  and  fieah  in  the  momiog,  and 
bread  and  fiesh  in  the  evening;  and  he  drank  ol  the 

brook. " 

But  the  tiny  rivnlot  could  not  long  fiow  on  when  there 
was  no  water  to  supply  it  The  bnming  sun  was  fast 
drying  it  up.  But  there  were  other  ways  in  which  the 
Ood  in  whom  he  trusted  oonld  keep  him  alive  ;  and  he 
was  told  to  go  to  Zarephath,  where  a  widow  woman  should 
sustain  him. 

Zarephath  was  near  Sidon,  a  long,  long  way  from  the 
brook  Oherith,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  heathens.  Astrange 
place  it  seemed  for  a  prophet  of  God  to  go  to ;  and  it 
seemed  strange,  too,  to  be  sent  to  a  poor  widow.    But  the 
I  man  of  faith  went  unhesitatingly  ;  and  as  he  drew  near 

the  city,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  weary 
with  his  long  journey, 
he  saw  the  widow 
gathering  a  few  stioka 
to  make  a  fire  that  she 
might  bake  two  small 
cakes,  one  for  herself 
and  one  for  her  son. 
They  had  tried  by 
scanty  fare  to  eke  out 
their  little  store  of 
meal  and  oil ;  but  now 
it  was  nearly  exhaust- 
ed. Only  enough  re- 
mained for  one  last 
meal,  and  then  the 
widow  and  her  son 
mnst  die.  So  -  they 
thought 

Bnt    Elijah  said, 
"Fear  not  ....  the 
barrel  of  meal  shall 
not    waste,  neither 
shall  the  erase  of  oil 
fail,  until  the  day  that 
the  Lord  sendeth  rain 
ujjon  the  earth, "  And 
the  widow  and  her 
boy  and  the  man  of 
God  were  fed  while 
the  famine  lasted. 
Afterward,  when 
the  little  boy  died,  and  the  poor  mother  was  almost  broken- 
hearted, Elijah  raised  him  to  Ufe  again  ;  and  so  the  widow 
had  a  double  i-eward  for  her  kindness  in  taking  a  strange 
prophet,  and  ministering  to  him,  and  for  her  trust  in 
Elijah's  God. 

The  want  of  water  in  the  land  had  become  a  terrible 
calamity,  affecting  all  alike,  from  the  King  to  the  peasant 
The  horses  and  cattle  were  everywhere  dying,  till,  as  a 
last  resource,  Ahab  himself  and  the  chief  officer  of  his 
palace,  Obadiah,  set  out  to  search  everywhere  for  springs 
or  brooks  not  yet  wholly  dried  up.  It  is  while  he  is  on 
this  journey  that  Obadiah  suddenly  eacounter^  Elijah, 
imd  receives  from  him  a  command  to  go  and  tell  Ahab  that 
Elijah  was  there.  But  even  to  mention  the  dreaded  name 
•wan  more  than  the  oonrage  of  one  oould  do,  who,  never* 
theless,  had  faithfully  hidden  and  fed,  hi  the  fierce  pene- 
cntion,  a  hundred  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah.  He  feared 
that  Elijah  wottld  disappear  as  suddenly  as  he  had  shown 
himself,  and  leave  him  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  King, 
Only  on  the  prophet's  aaramioe  that  he  would  in  ratj 
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deed  avail  Ahab,  vonld  the  measenger  ondertake  the 
Brraudi 

The  interview  as  nanated  is  striking  in  the  extrem& 
To  Ahab's  angrj  greeting,  "  Art  thoa  ha  tiiat  tronbleth 
Imel  ?"  he  returns  the  onttlng  retort,  tiiat  it  was  not  he 
bat  Ahab  himself  who  did  so,  settiag  up  the  wonhip 
of  BaeL  Then,  as  if  speaking  to  ohm  whom  he  e^ieoted 
to  obey  his  ordem,  ha  zeqneeted  the  King  to  lammon  all 
the  prophets  of  Uie  filse  wonhip  to  Oarmel,  a  wooded 
promontory  orerhanging  the  sea,  at  the  southwestern  ex- 
tremi^  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  thus  far  from  Jez- 
ebel and  Jezred.  In  the  ravines  of  that  district  Elijah 
had  ai^iarently  found  a  refugee  frmn  time  to  tim^  and 
bare  the  great  trial  was  to  be  made  between  Jehovah  and 
Hia  l^riaa  tivaU 

In  the  preeenee  <d  aU  Ithe  Israelites,  two  altata  were 
trails  and  two  aacrifioea  were  dbred :  me  by  the  many 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  otlier  by  the  lonely  prophet  of 
Ood.  But  no  flie  was  to  be  takm  near  eiUier  of  the 
altars ;  and  Hie  God  who  answered  1^  sending  down 
Are  to  bum  np  the  saorifioe  was  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  true  Ood.  The  prophets  of  Baal  offered  their  saori- 
floe  in  Uie  morning,  and  cried  all  day  upon  their  god,  even 
ontting  themselves  with  lanoes  till  the  blood  gushed  from 
their  wounds.  But  no  answer  came.  At  even  Elijah 
ordM!ed  twelve  barrds  of  water  to  be  poured  on  his  sac^- 
flo^  and  ofEned  a  short  and  omids^  bat  earaest  prayer, 
when  "the  flie  of  the  Lord  fell,"  and  emsnmed,  not  <nily 
the  saorifloe  and  the  wood  under  it,  bat  the  very  stones  of 
the  altar,  and  the  vator  in  the  trenohei^  and  all  the  dnst 
Tound  about 

Tliere  oonld  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  was  God  now ; 
and  the  people  fell  on  their  faoee,  oryiog,  "  The  Lord,  He 
is  the  Ood  I" 

That  was  the  cry  that  must  be  wrung  from  them  before 
rain  oonld  be  sent ;  and  now  that  they  bad  acknowledged 
God,  great  blaok  donda  darkened  the  heavena^  and  heavy 
rain  soon  watered  the  parched  ground. 

The  itflnre  of  the  prieato  of  Baal  to  efibet  what  Elijah 
demanded  had  already  excited  the  great  multitude  gath- 
«TBd  to  witness  the  soene,  and  this  was  heightened  and 
made  irrepressible  by  the  instant  vindication  o'  His  honor 
by  Jehovah,  and  needed  only  the  stern  word  of  Elijah  to 
make  the  crowd  rash  on  the  false  prophets  and  massacre 
them  on  the  spot 

It  was  over  sixteen  miles  to  Jezreel,  and  thither  Abab, 
who  had  remuned  pa-osive  under  the  spell  of  a  stronger 
will  than  his  own,  now  hastened  his  dlwriot,  for  the  sky 
had  grown  l^k  with  clouds  and  threatmed  to  prevent  his 
return,  if  it  were  not  immediate^  by  swelling  the  torrents 
of  the  i^ain.  But  the  physioal  endurance  of  Elijab,  even 
after  the  exertions  of  the  day,  was  to  be  wonderfully 
shown.  As  if  to  do  honor  to  Ahab  fer  his  readiness  to 
pnt  the  question  between  Ood  and  the  idols  to  the  test 
he  tightened  his  girdle,  as  Arabs  are  wont  to  do,  and  thos 
prepared,  ran  before  the  galloping  horses  of  Ahab  the 
whole  sixteen  miles,  to  the  entrance  of  Jeriofaa 

Bnt  he  had  to  do  with  one  on  whose  stability  of  pur- 
pose no  reliacoe  oonld  be  piaoed.  Onoe  more  in  Jezreel, 
beside  Jezebel,  the  faroeious  Queen  knew  how  to  turn 
Ahab  from  his  friendly  leaning  toward  the  ancient  faith, 
and  from  Elijah  its  great  repr^entative.  In  keeping  with 
the  weakness  of  his  character  he  attempted  nothing  him- 
self, bnt  he  left  Jezebel  free  to  threeten  Elijah  with  in- 
stant death  as  soon  as  he  coold  be  foaod.  The  sudden 
revulsion  from  the  excitement  axid  triumph  of  Garmel  to 
proscription  and  imminent  danger,  seemed  to  have  made 
the  prophet's  triumph  over  Baal  and  his  followers  worse 
tiian  reaultlesa,  and  the  necessity  for  instant  solitary  flighlv 


Prophet. 


without  a  moment's  preparation,  at  last  broke  down  the 
iron  stiength  of  even  his  souL  Speeding  southward 
across  Jndah,  in  which  he  could  not  rest  from  ito  allianoe 
with  Ahab,  he  found  himself  presently  on  the  edge  of  the 
deeert  at  Beersheba,  and  thence,  after  being  miraouloufll; 
fed,  he  hastened  to  the  depths  ot  the  great  moantain  ehsin 
of  Sinai.  He  had  done  his  greatest  for  God,  and  seemed 
as  If  ftosaken.  His  foes  seemed  to  triumph.  Thscaoss 
80  dear  to  him  seemed  emshed,  and  he  sank  weltnigh 
into  despair. 

Faint  and  weary,  he  sat  down  under  a  juniper-tree,  and 
in  that  grand  ntteranoe  of  loneliness,  "It  is  enough; 
now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  no  better  than 
my  fathers,"  he  gives  expression  to  the  tiding  <rf  daqpcmd* 
enoy  whioh  has  come  over  him. 

But  hia  work  was  not  yet  done ;  and  an  angd  was  seat 
to  minister  to  him.  Waking  him  up  a  gentle  toa^ 
the  angel  said,  "Arise  and  eat";  and  cloae  l^his  side 
was  a  newly-baked  oake  and  a  vessel  of  oool,  delioioiH 
water. 

Strengthened  and  refreshed,  he  traveled  on,  without  any 
other  food,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  till  he  came  to 
Mount  Horelk  Here  he  was  fain  to  rest  and  remain,  bnt 
Horeb  was  not  the  place  for  a  man  ot  such  strong  energy,  ' 
so  fearless  and  so  faithful.  The  grandest  dramatic  vision 
ever  given  to  man  ocones  before  him.  The  Lead  Jdiovab 
speaks  to  him,  and  bids  him  "  Go  stand  on  the  mount  bfr 
fore  the  Lord."  The  ample  yet  mi^estio  langni^  of  the 
Scripture  can  only  fitly  desoribe  what  followed:  "And 
behold  the  Lord  passed  by ;  and  a  great  and  strong  wind 
rent  the  mountains  and  br&ke  in  pieoea  the  rooks  befrn 
the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind  ;— and  after 
the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
earthquake  ; — and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire  and  after  the  fire,  a  still  aoaall  ! 
voice  ;  and  it  was  so,  when  Elgah  heard  it,  that  he  wrapped 
his  fisoe  in  his  mantle  and  went  out  and  stood  in  the 
entering  of  the  osve," 

This  vision  of  the  fvesenoe  and  favnr  of  that  Jdionh 
he  had  so  faithfully  served  onoe  more  roused  him  to  tredi 
zeal,  and  led  him  to  bend  his  steps  back  again  to  tbs 
abodes  of  men.  He  oonld  not,  however,  venture^  except 
for  passing  moments,  into  the  territories  of  Ahab,  or  eren 
Jadah,  bat  went  first  to  Syria,  where  he  had  been  oom- 
missioned  to  anoint  Hazael  as  the  future  King,  though  to 
do  so  the  rdgning  dynasty  of  Benhadad  would  need  fint 
to  be  displaced.  Years  after,  it  was  rudely  thrust  taida 
l^  the  oomm(m  Eastern  solution  of  politioal  difflenWss— 
murder.  Nfw  was  this  the  <mly  matter  in  which  Bijd 
was  authorized  to  overturn  reigning  monarohs.  The  doom 
of  Jezebel  and  Ahab  was  to  be  pronounced  by  Iiu°t  »iA 
Jehu  was  to  reign  King  of  Israel ;  and  as  his  own  ttms 
was  becoming  short,  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphst  <>'  Abd* 
Meholah,  was  to  be  anointed  prophet,  as  his  aaoosesoT. 
"  And,"  continues  the  record,  "  it  shall  come  to  pasB  tiut 
him  that  escapeth  the  sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  s1>t, 
and  him  that  escapeth  from  the  awwd  of  Jehu  shall  Elisbt 
stay." 

For  the  widtednesa  of  Ahab  and  Jesebel  be  was  snt  to 
pronoanoe  the  awfnl  doom  that  was  to  come  upon  tbem. 
The  sons  of  Ahab,  instead  of  living  to  be  kings  after  their 
father,  were  to  die  young,  and  were  not  to  be  buried ;  tha 
dogs  were  to  Uck  the  blood  of  Ahab  in  the  place 
they  had  licked  the  blood  of  the  unjnstly-ooudemDed  Ni- 
both ;  and,  worse  still,  they  were  to  eat  Jezebel  by  the 
wall  of  Jezreel    Another  bold  message  that  wu  for  EIij>^ 
to  bear ;  and  there  was  still  another.    He  was  sent  to  tell  : 
Ahaztab,  the  idotatrous  son  of  Ahab  and  Jeaebal,  that,  ^  \ 
cause  he  had  dishonored  God  1»Hwndii^  tO|«nsiitt  u  j 
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idol,  he  Bhoold  not  reooTer  from  tha  punlnl  ddmen  from 
whioli  he  was  mxtkaing,  bat  should  sorely  dia 

And  nov  ttiis  IftitUnl  serrant  of  God,  who,  in  the  (mm 
of  king^  had  not  ihnmk  from  lifting  np  his  Toioo  against 
ido)att7  and  all  nnrighteoneness,  was  to  be  rewarded.  He 
iras  not  to  die^  as  his  Others  had  done  ;  bnt  ^ke  Enoch, 
who  walked  with  Ood,  he  was  to  be  taken  np  without  see- 
ing death. 

As  he  walked  with  Elisha  on  the  banks  ol  the  Jordan, 
whose  waters  he  had  just  divided  with  his  mantle,  " 
hold,  tbam  ftppMied  a  cAuoiot  of  flre»  and  horses  of  flre^ 
and  parted  thorn  both  asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  a 
whiilwind  into  heaTon,"  leaving  EUsha  his  mantle  and  a 
doable  portion  of  his  spirit 

What  a  glorions  ending  to  a  weary  and  troubled  and 
flhaogafol  life  on  earUi  I 


THE  GREAT  GEYSER  IN  ICEUND. 

Jv  it  is  tme  that  onr  island  (says  a  native  of  Iceland) 
mi^  jnstly  be  called  an  island  of  ioe,  it  is  no  less  tnie  that 
it  might  also  be  called  an  island  of  fire.  Even  if  we  liad 
not  in  our  annals  an  aooonnt  of  scores  of  Tolcanio  emp- 
tiooB ;  even  it  we  did  not  know  of  onr  twraty-flve  vol* 
omoes,  several  of  which  are  still  oecssi  )naU7  in  a  state  of 
aetivitj ;  the  aspect  of  every  moonta  n,  every  lava  tract, 
fbroibly  reminds  as  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  our  island. 

In  many  ways  doea  the  sabterranean  heat  indicate  its 
presence — not  the  least  interesting  of  these  are  the  hot 
springs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  great  nnmbers  in  sev* 
ecal  puts  of  the  island.  These  hot  springs  are  not  only 
interesting  but  tb^  mig^t  also  be  of  great  advantage  to 
theinfaabitanti,  if  they  had  the  dilU  to  nss  them.  This 
nu^  be  seen  frmn  the  tidlowing  fsefc : 

Near  a  certain  farm  in  the  district  of  Eyjafjordur,  in  the 
north  of  Iceland,  there  are  several  hot  springs,  and  the 
farmer's  potato-fleld  is  near  one  of  them.  One  Antamn, 
he  had  left  some  potatoes  unawares  in  the  field,  and,  to 
his  astonishment;  he  saw  them  sproating  forth  at  Ohrist- 
mas-time ;  and  since  this  disoovery  he  has  actually  had 
two  crops  of  potatoes  every  year.  Here  is  a  hothouse-bed 
4>f  Nature's  own  middng ;  no  fuel,  no  artifloial  heating 
appantns  is  veqaired— it  is  ready-made,  and  all  we  Iiave  to 
do  is  to  eieet  the  s^bsa-hoose,  and  we  might  In  lodand— 
atrange  to  si^— grow  grapes  and  the  fruits  of  tiie  tropica 

The  wateik  of  all  these  hot  springs  have  a  petrifying 
quality — ^that  is  to  say,  the  particles  they  throw  np  strike 
against  the  rocks  and  stones  above  the  water,  attach  to 
them,  and  form  a  kind  of  white  and  hard  crust,  very  sim- 
ilar to  gyps  am.  This  crust  is  composed  of  small  wormlike 
particles,  generated  by  the  drops  of  water  that  separate 
from  each  other  after  the  rooks  in  question  have  been 
mmstoied ;  and  thus  (h^  d^osit  the  sediment  they  oon- 
tain. 

The  king  of  all  these  boiling  fountains  is  the  far-famed 
•Geyser— which  means  "  the  raging,  the  violent,"  fnnn  the 
loelandio  verb  geffsoj  to  rage — and  from  this  principal 
lonotain  travelers  have  incorrectly  termed  all  hot  springs 
"geysers,"  which  sounds  to  Icelanders  jnst  as  it  would 
sound  to  Englishmen  if  a  fordgner  said:  "There  are 
many  Thameses  in  England.** 

The  Qeyser  is  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  B^kjavik. 
When  the  stranger  approaohea  it  within  two  miles,  he  sees 
«  ocmsiderable  column  of  smoke  arise  both  from  the 
Gcfyser  itself  and  from  ttie  other  hot  springs  around.  It 
is  sitoated  at  the  side  of  a  hill  called  LaugarfeO.  The  aoil 
abont  the  springs  is  not  very  remarkable— it  consists  of 
reddish  and  grayish  sand,  and  one  soaroely  dares  to  tread 


on  it  in  some  parts,  leatthe  boiling  abysses  benesth  should 
swallow  one  np.  Indeed,  a  horse  was  onoe  actually  lost 
through  the  soil  where  it  appeared  to  be  solid  ground. 
There  are  about  ten  or  twelve  hot  springs  round  the 
C^eyser.  Bound  the  deep  aperture,  or  tube,  there  is  a 
basin  formed  by  the  incrustations  of  the  water ;  its  shape 
is  just  like  that  of  a  bowl  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  a  large 
shallow  funnel  with  a  deep  pipe.  The  diameter  of  this 
basin  is  about  fifty*siz  feet,  and  the  depth  four  feet  The 
diameter  of  the  opening  of  the  pipe  is  about  thirteen  feet, 
bnt  a  litUe  way  down  it  is  only  seven  feet  and  a  halt  The 
basin  is  filled  with  hot  water  between  the  emptiaut  and 
at  <me  side  a  small  brook  fiows  from  it 

Between  the  eruptions  the  water  the  Geyser  is  not 
boiling,  although  scalding  hot  A  coming  eruption  is  an- 
nounced by  a  rumbling  sonnd,  similar  to  the  tiring  of  a 
cannon  at  a  distance  or  underground.  Tet  visitors  are 
very  often  disappointed  by  this  sonnd  being  heard  with- 
out any  outburst  following  it  Bnt  when  an  eruption 
takes  place,  the  whole  mass  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
basin  rises  into  one  column  ;  at  the  bottom  its  oirenmfer- 
ence  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  basin,  bat  at  the  top  it 
is  much  smaller,  and  ttraa  the  water  oohimn  haa  a  conical 
appearance. 

There  is  no  continual  playing  of  the  water  like  fount* 
ains,  but  it  rises  in  jets  in  rapid  succession  and  sinks  down 
into  the  basin,  alternately,  almost  without  an  interval. 
The  height  of  the  water  column  has,  in  later  years,  been 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred  feet  and  when  I  saw  it, 
some  years  ago,  I  should  say  that  this  was  the  hraght  it 
attsined.  Formerly  it  is  said  to  have  been  mnoh  higher ; 
and  a  aoiantifio  man  who  witnessed  <me  of  the  eruptions 
of  tiie  Qeyser,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  reolmns  the 
height  of  the  odnmn  at  three  hundred  and  rixly  feet 

During  the  eruption,  which  lasts  about  four  to  six  min- 
utes, the  water  flows  with  violence  over  the  brim  of  the 
bssin,  and  after  the  eruption,  not  only  the  basin  is  emptied, 
but  the  tube  also,  almost  as  fsr  down  as  can  be  seen  ; 
thus  one  can  walk  ovw  and  lie  down  in  the  basin  as  close 
to  the  month  of  the  tube  as  one  pleases.  But  soon  the 
mter  begins  to  rise,  and,  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  is 
again  filled  to  the  brim.  The  ernptions  of  the  Oeyser  are 
not  at  all  regular ;  sometimes  two  may  be  witoessed  in  a 
day ;  at  othor  times  one  11117  ^ 
days,  or  even  a  week,  befcffe  an  «rapt»n  takes  {daoe. 


Damb  Fobtdkx  is  blind,  but  her  daughter,  UiasFortane, 
has  her  eyes  wide  open  and  can  easily  lay  hold  of  the 
wisest  of  tiie  sons  of  men. — BotUm  7Vwt»eript* 

"DoCTOB,**  said  a  gentleman  to  an  aged  elergyman, 
«  why  does  a  little  fault  in  a  good  man  attract  more  notice 
than  a  great  fault  in  a  bad  man  f*  "For  the  same  reason, 
perhaps,"  answered  the  reverend  doctor,  **that  a  slight 
stain  on  white  garments  is  more  readily  noticed  than  a 
la^er  stain  on  a  oolored  ma,  % 

Not  Prepabed. — "Are  yoa  prepared  for  death?"  the 
clergyman  asked,  with  a  tremor  of  emotion  in  his  voice, 
as  he  took  the  sick  woman's  hand  in  his  own.  A  shade  of 
patient  thought  crossed  the  invalid's  face,  and  by-and-by 
she  said  she  didn't  believe  she  was ;  there  was  the  bed- 
zoom  carpet  to  be  taken  up  yet  and  the  paint  up-st&irs 
had  scarcely  been  touched,  and  she  did  want  to  put  up  new 
curtains  in  the  dining-room,  but  she  thought  if  she  did 
not  die  until  next  Monday  she  woold  be  about  as  near 
ready  as  a  woman  with  a  big  fiunily  and  no  girls'  ever  ex- 
pected to  be.  ^  T 
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CHAPTEB  T. 

1Uabtra*s  YmTAKD  and  the  adjoining  idanda,  wen  at 
nmt  and  peaoe.  bat  romon  of  atrifo  and  disaster  came 
from  the  mainland. 

The  disciplined  troops  which  Qeneral  Bnddock  had 


I 


I 


bronght  with  him  from  the  old  coautrj,  and  relied  npon 
for  taaehing  the  Amerioan  ooloaiats  the  arts  of  tegular 
warfare,  had  been  signallj  defeated  in  their  first  battle, 
rather  the  wilderness  into  which  they  were  incantionsly 
led,  and  its  savage  ooonpaats,  than  the  opposing  troops  of 
France.  Dispirited  hj  the  &11  of  their  leader,  and  dis- 
persed in  every  direction,  lost  in  the  wilds  and  destroyed 
by  Indian  ambnscades.  that  army  ooald  not  be  reassembled; 
the  entire  defense  of  the  British  possessions  in  America 
was  left  to  the  natiTe  militia,  under  disadvantages  which 
most  haTS  taxed  their  ooorage  and  endoranoe  to  the 
Toi»  Z.  No.  &— 89. 


ntmost  The  genios  and  lottnnes  of  Montcalm  made  the 
flag  of  France  everywhere  triumphant  on  the  north  and 
west ;  all  along  the  English  frontier,  one  garrison  fell 
after  another,  and  the  red  race,  ever  ready  to  flgbt  out  the 
white  man's  quarrels  wiUi  their  own,  tribe  after  tribe  took 


I 


up  the  hatchet,  and  carried  on  the  war  from  the  SL 
Lawrence  to  the  MisaisBippi,  in  their  usual  merciless  and 
deatmotive  fashion. 

There  was  no  fear  in  the  Vineyard  ;  its  insular  situation 
was  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  war,  which  were  at 
that  time  oonfined  to  the  continent,  everTwhere  north  of 
the  West  Indiea ;  and  an  English  fleet  omising  in  the 
adjacent  waters  to  intercept  French  store  and  transport 
ships  on  their  passage  to  Canada,  prevented  l^e  prol»ble 
incursions  ol  privateers.  Only  in  the  house  of  tiie  May- 
hews  was  there  anxiety,  and  fear  alao.  not  for  those  wiiliin 
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the  walls,  but  for  the  absent  The  diminished  hoosehold 
now  consisted  ot  Mn.  Majhew,  her  daughter  Uarian>  the 
two  advaiuMd  ioaids,  and  the  indfapensaUe  Zm.  Tb« 
colonel  had  gone  to  look  after  Briar  Wood  estate  in  the  west 
ot  New  York,  then  almost  a  primeTsl  wilderness,  and 
Mark  had  made  his  way  to  a  oollege  in  Oonneotlont.  famons 
throaghont  New  England  for  sound  diTinitj.  Good  news 
had  come  from  them  both,  bat  every  tale  of  Indian  raids 
or  French  saooessea  in  those  qnarters  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  family.  News  and  business^  too,  were  alow- 
moTing  things  at  the  period  ;  yet  at  lengUi,  as  Winter  was 
oreeptog  on  tlie  Antomn,  a  letter  was  leoeived  &om  the 
ocdonel  uying  that  his  daima  to  the  ptopetij  vera  made 
good ;  bat  owing  to  the  distnrbed  state  of  the  wild  oonntry, 
and  the  near  approaoh  of  French  and  Indian  troops,  he 
had  determined  to  leave  without  tiUcing  possearicm  of  it 
for  the  present,  and  oome  down  the  Hudson  with  a  com- 
pany of  traders  to  New  York,  from  vhenoe  he  hoped  to 
get  a  passage  to  the  Vineyard  in  the  good  ship  Quem  q^the 
Sans,  which  was  expected  to  sail  on  a  circuit  of  the  New 
England  ports,  early  in  the  following  month. 

The  Poritan  family  thought  it  an  answer  to  their  mom- 
dig  and  erming  pn^ers  tor  the  safe  arrival  of  the  hnsband 
and  father,  when  intdtt^ouie  reached  them  one  morning, 
that  the  (^Mn  <f  Ae  Snat  had  entered  the  Sound,  and 
might  be  shortly  in  thQ  harbor,  if  the  wind  and  tide,  which 
were  t^en  oontrary,  should  change  in  the  coarse  of  the 
day.  In  these  days  of  steam  traveling,  we  can  form  little 
idea  of  the  mighty  powers  ot  wind  and  tide  over  the  move* 
ments  of  our  ancestors  ;  they  did  not  befriend  the  Quesn 
Kif  the  SeoM.  When  Zao  went  down  to  Inquire  at  the  close 
oi  the  shortening  day,  the  harbor-master  told  him  that 
both  were  on  the  torn,  there  was  every  probability  of  a 
dear  night,  and  thai  the  vessd  wonid  probably  oast 
aadiav  abont  twehs*  Mid  laud  her  passengers  immediately, 
having  little  time  to  spare  at  every  port ;  so  he  wonld 
advise  somebody  to  sit  up  for  the  colonel. 

"  I  will  sit,"  ssid  Marian,  as  she  saw  the  tired  look  with 
which  the  two  maids  sat  down  to  supper,  after  a  bard 
day's  work  on  tbe  honsehold  linen,  and  the  weary  stop 
with  which  poor  Zac  came  home  from  the  harbor.  "I  will 
liit  alone,  motiier,  and  wake  you  np  when  he  comes ;  yon 
will  have  your  flr^t  sleep  by  that  time." 

Marian  was  lanuras  in  the  bmily  as  a  good  night  watcher, 
they  knew  sh*  would  not  keep*  the  eolonel  knooUng ;  and 
lis  sleep  had  nnumal  attractions  for  the  rest  that  night, 
th^  retired  at  their  customary  hour,  and  left  the  duty  to 
lier. 

It  was  rare  to  see  light  gleaming  throngh  the  parlor 
Hhnttors  of  that  regtilar  house  when  the  neighborhood  had 
been  dark  and  silent  fbr  hoars.  Marian  sat  there  reading, 
'Xbe  house  q^ook  warned  for  twelve,  when  her  ear  eaught 
the  sonnd  ot  coming  steps,  apparently  those  of  a  company, 
not  from  the  direotion  of  tiie  town  and  harboTt  but  that  of 
the  lonely  bay  beyond  the  houseu 

Marian  laid  down  her  book  and  listened.  The  many 
steps  ceased,  bat  n  soUtaiy  toot  seemed  to  cross  the  meadow 
outside ;  she  knew  tbe  outer  gate  had  been  left  on  the 
latch,  and  the  next  moment  there  was  a  low,  qaiok  tap  at 
tbe  house  door — it  most  be  her  father,  though  unlike  his 
manner.  The  girl  flew  to  open  it,  and  had  almost  said, 
"Dear  &ther,  welcome  hom^"  when  she  perceived  with 
amazement  tbat  no  one  was  there.  Not  knowing  what  to 
think,  Blarian  stepped  oat ;  the  night  was  olear  and  fine ; 
it  senned  to  her  tlwre  was  a  footfall  somewhere  about  the 
hoose ;  wflnid  her  father  play  at  hide-and-seek  in  that 
fashion  ?  Ourioaitiy  overcame  vwerj  other  feeling ;  she 
hastily  tdloved  the  direotion  of  the  sound  to  almost  the 
olhw  aide  ot  the  meadow,  when  a  gleam  of  light  and  a 
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human  figure  suddenly  rose  before  her,  and  there  on  tba 
path  as  it  to  bar  her  return,  stood  the  d»k  flshermaa  with 
a  small  bat  brighUy-bnming  lantern  in  hie  hand. 

"Miidam,'*he  said,  speaking  low,  but  bowing  with  u 
much  courtesy  as  if  it  had  been  the  Inroad  noon-day,  "  yon 
will  exoose  my  mode  of  proceeding  wheu  you  luiow  my 
errand ;  I  feared  you  might  not  be  sitting  up  aloosk  and 
the  oommnnioation  I  have  in  charge  should  be  nude  cnlf 
to  yonrselt   Are  tbe  rest  ot  tbe  famdy  asleep  ?" 

*'I  can  wake  theai,".8aid  Marian,  a  sadden  auspieioQ 
creeping  over  her ;  "  th^  may  not  be  sonnd  asleep,  eithw, 
tor  we  expect  my  tather  home  every  miooteh** 

**  Ton  will  not  see  him  home  to-night,"  said  the  fisbs^ 
man,  quietly ;  **  but  this  is  for  your  own  perusal,'*  and  ha 
held  up  a  soiled  letter,  on  which  Marian  ooald  aee  her  ova 
name  in  the  strongly-marked  handwriting  of  Oiqttain  Fits- 
Ormond,  with  which  the  reports  copied  ont  beside  hs 
^mbroiderj-frame  had  made  her  familiar. 

The  girl  was  young,  and  had  never  fo^otten  the  dash- 
ing cavalry  officer  whom  she  bad  been  required  to  discard 
from  fancy  and  memory.  Without  a  tbonght  except  to  | 
leurn  something  of  him,  she  took  and  opened  the  letter, 
whUe  the  fish^man,  saying,  "Let  me  be  your  tapo- 
bearer,"  held  up  his  brilliunt  lamp,  and  Marian  read  ;^ 

"Hr  Dub  Miss  Mathbw: — Pardon  me  tor  addroeslng  70a 
this  first  and  last  tims.  against  tbe  wtsb  ot  your  parents.  U  nuf  1 
be  against  your  own,  but  I  oancot  go  from  Ufe  In  this  foarfol  I 
manner  wttbont  letUng  yoa  know  my  bOa.    Harlan,  I  am  s  | 
prisoner  bi  the  bands  of  the  cmtf  Obippew^rs-  I  defsaded  •■  j 
best  I  oonld  a  blook-hoose  bi  which  I  and  some  ot  mj  pooroom-  ! 
rades  bad  taken  rqtoge  from  a  midnight  storm  In  Braddoelc'i  I 
retreat;  they  aarroonded  tbe  plaoe  and  ultimately  foreed  ft,  lor 
cambers  will  do  asytblng,  bat  a  good  maay  He  roond  It  to  fell 
and  soalp  no  more.  They  did  not  leave  a  living  man  <rf  oar  oom- 
pany  bat  myself,  whom  they  have  reserved  In  tbeir  eamp  10  ban 
alive  to-morrow.  Oat  of  your  obarity  pray  for  me,  tbat  I  ma;  bt 
enabled  to  suiter  with  ooorage  and  oonstaney,  beoomlag  ta 
EngUshmaa  and  a  Obrlstlan,  and  espe«^lly  pr^  tbat  Ood  will  to 
mercltul  to  me  a  ainner.  for  ob.  Harlan,  I  have  not  lemsaiband 
my  Maka  as  I  should  have  dona,  or  it-  might  be  batter  with  sm 
now.  A  Freaeh  flsberman  from  Oanada  has  promised  to  dallnr 
this  Into  yoar  own  hands.  Farewell,  and  Ood  bless  you  lor  er«>  I 
more,  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved.    OLAamics  FitsObmosoi'' 

The  fearful  intelligence  came  on  Marian  like  a  shook ;  j 
she  turned  whito  as  ashes,  and  wonld  have  staggered,  bal  j 
the  fisherman  threw  hie  sinewy  arm  round  her,  and  mid 
as  he  drew  her  a  few  etepe  toward  the  msodow-gsl^ 
"  Iiistoi,  madam  :  it  is  in  your  power  to  save  Oiftuit  | 
FitaOrmond.'*  j 

"  How  ?"  said  Marian,  unable  to  think  of  anything  bat  | 
tiie  desperate  case,  yet  endeavoring  to  move  away  from  1 
him,  while  the  fisherman  kept  fast  his  hold.  | 

"  My  boat  is  on  the  beach  where  I  first  sswyoa ;  mj  j 
good  ship,  the  swiftest  sailer  on  tbe  Atlantic,  is  aoohored 
under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  Eliiabeth  Islands.  Beaidtf 
my  trmtf  crew,  Vhen  is  on  board  of  it  Father  Jerome 
Noir,  the  renowned  Jesnit  missionaiy ;  fw  I  am  a  Oith- 
olio.   Yes,  madam,  the  old  religion  is  the  only  tie  I  hsve 
to  heaven  now,  but  whatever  my  past  Ufe  may  have  bees,  1 
it  will  be  good  and  honest  tot  the  future,  if  yon  beeome 
my  wife.  I  have  a  fair  estate  in  tbe  Isle  ot  St.  Martiniqnf, 
the  paradise  of  the  West  Indies  ;  I  am  well  bom  and  nobly  ^ 
connected,  and  your  friends  will  bo  reconciled  to  the 
match,  when  they  oome  to  hear  of  all  its  bearinga 
Madam,  yon  can  save  not  only  Oaptain  FitzOrmond  this 
night,  but  me  also  from  misery  and  wcffse  thsn  desth. 
But  deeide  quickly,  tor  time  presses.** 

Marian  Mayhew  had  littie  knowledge  of  the  world,  bat 
the  moral  instinct  that  warns  all  honeet  natures  sgiM 
deceit,  made  her,  even  in  the  contusion  ot  the  dkwmo^ 
suspect  the  fisherman.   A  disoiepanov  wU^nMped  Ui 
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•cnxmiiiig,  oconrred  to  her  tiiDple  mind  vitb  ft  hopa  tlut 
tlk«  letter,  though  in  the  oaptain's  hendwriting,  might 
somehow  be  found  nntme. 

'*How  is  it  poasiUe  to  Mve  him  befon  to-morrow  ?**  she 
mmii ;  "  where  is  the  Indiu  OMDp  V* 

'*1  know  where  it  is," said  the  flshermsn.  in  atone  of 
high  decisioD,  **end  he  oan  be  ssTod.  A  eignal  from  me, 
waited  to  the  opposite  ahore  1^  eo  Aeedien  nurner,  who 
would  thiak  little  of  swimming  the  Sound,  will  make  him 
m  iree  mu  bef<»e  annriaSL** 

If  yeu  oan  do  thaW"  eaid  Hariu.  Vtor  the  sake  of 
Ohriatian  eharitj,  and  your  own  sonl'a  welAuoi  jou  will 
smaly  release  the  unfortunate  man  without  exaetiDg  any 
condition." 

At  that  moment  Ibrian  made  one  desperate  eflbrt  to 
free  herself  from  his  grasp,  and  almost  snooeeded  ;  bat  the 
strong  arm  drew  her  back  again,  and  still  nearer  to  the 
^«te,  when  a  yet  strooger  arm  poshed,  or  rather  burled, 
Ifae  flshermao  away,  and  an  Indian  warrior,  of  stately 
height  and  folly  armed,  stepped  in  betwt>en  them. 

**  He  who  laya  rude  hands  on  the  daughter  of '  Uehooae, 
im  an  enemy  to  the  aoa  of  Oanemns,  and  the  whole  Ohip- 
peway  race,  for  jnat  and  faithful  hare  the  Mehoose  been 
to  Indiansi  since  the  tariff  days  of  onr  fathers,**  cried 
tbe  brare ;  and  Marian  caught  the  sound  of  an  answering 
imprfcation  in  the  fisherman's  voioe,  bnt  when  she  looked 
ronnd  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  a  number  of  dusky 
figures  whom  she  knew  to  be  Indians,  were  silently  troop* 
ing  in  at  the  meadow  gate. 

**  Thanks,  noble  warrior,"  she  said,  recovering  herself 
for  tbe  captain's  dangw  was  still  uppermost  in  her  mind ; 
"are  you  the  chief  of  the  great  Ohippewqr  tribe  f* 

■*I  am  the  son  of  their  chief ;  my  name  is  WioomiCk  and 
my  deeda  are  not  unknown  in  the  war-path***  said  the  In- 
dian. 

*'  Then,  brave  Wioomie,  is  it  bue  that  your  tribe  have 
taken  captiTe,  and  mean  to  bum  a  friend  of  Mehoose  ?" 
Harian  put  the  case  in  that  oonvenient  f«m,  agiti^ed  as 
she  was. 

'*  We  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mehooae  till 
the  French  chief  Montoalm,  who  is  our  brothWi  sent  to 
us  aayiog,  *  Give  me  the  life  of  the  English  captain,  for  he 
ia  n  Tuliant  brave^  and  showed  much  kipdness  to  some  of 
our  people  who  wen  hia  captivea ;  moreover,  he  ia  a  friend 
of  the  Christian  chief  who  roles  over  the  Vineyard.' 
Then  I  said  'Oood,'  and  my  father  agreed ;  so  did  onr 
warriors,  and  the  Jiagliahman  went  away  with  Itbmtoalm's 
messenger." 

**  Does  the  fisherman  know  that  ?"  inquired  Wftriftn. 
He  is  no  flshennan,"  said  the  Indian  in  a  tone  of  oon- 
■tempt ;  *'  he  wears  these  garmeote  to  dieat  the  English, 
because  Uwir  great  ahipa  an  now  about  the  islanda ;  his 
nameisLaFortc^  and  he  iaaoaptain  <rf  aea  ^zatea;  but 
h*  eomea  here  eeor^Jy,  maybe  to  ateal  away  Hehooae's 
daughter.  Why  is  she  out  of  dons  between  midnight  and 
morning  7" 

Marian's  cheek  burned  at  the  insinuation,  bnt  she  an* 
swered  his  question  honestly,  "I  was  sitting  up  in  onr 
parlor  waiting  for  my  father,  who  is  expeoted  to  come 
into  the  harbw  very  late  by  the  Queen  cfOia  Seas,  I 
thought  it  was  he  when  that  man  knocked,  and  tempted 
me  oat  of  the  house  with  that  terrible  letter  from  onr 
friend  the  captain.  Oh,  noble  warrior,  it  was  a  wioked 
4eed.** 

"  He  saw  tbe  Englishman  go  safely  away  the  day  before 
.    yesterday,  and  made  a  pretense  of  burning  the  letter  in  the 
watch  fire.   It  is  the  white  man's  way  to  deceive  women  ; 
the  Indian  deoeivea  his  memy,  when  he  means  to  lay  an 
juabusoade  and  take  aoalpe." 


Wioomie  paused  for  a  minute^  and  then  aaid  in  a 
tone  that  waa  idmoat  tender,  as  he  drew  nesrer  to  Uariau'a 
side,  "  Does  the  eye  of  Mehoose's  daughter  brighten  when 
il  rests  on  the  English  captain  T  If  so,  Wioomie  will  be 
the  Englishman's  friend,  for  he  knows  the  power  of  love  ; 
it  makes  Wioomie  ait  alone  dreanilng  of  a  Caraoo  giri, 
when  the  warriors  gather  to  the  eveuiog  sport,  and  kins- 
men feast  in  his  other's  wigwam.  Woman  of  the  pale 
bum,"  he  cried  the  next  moment  in  angry  haat^  **  tell  me 
where  is  Orisa  7'* 

**  Noble  warrior,  I  know  not  any  aneh  name  In  thia 
quarter,"  said  Marian. 

**  Tour  brother  doea,**  answered  the  Indian ;  **  toll  him 
Wioomie  haa  death  for  the  man  who  steals  away  the  heart 
of  his  promised  bride.** 

*'  My  brother  would  steal  no  man's  bride,**  said  Marian, 
waking  up  to  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  "  he  is  a  serv- 
ant of  the  Qhristiau  Qod,  and  a  teacher  of  His  oommand- 
menta." 

**  So  you  say,**  aaid  Vbe  Indian,  d^^edly ;  "  bnt  he  haa 
been  in  the  Caraoo  oountry  many  times,  stealing  away  the 
heart  of  Orisa,  whom  her  father  promised  to  me  three 
Sammers  aga  The  pawaw  heard  it  when  he  talked  with 
the  spirits  in  (he  forest,  md  now  when  I  rejoice  at  my 
nmrriage-feast,  she  haa  gone  away  from  the  land,  and  her 
father  cannot  find  her.  It  is  beneath  the  desoendant  of  a 
hnndred  chiefs,  wboae  fathers  rnled  from  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  before  a  man  of  Fraoce 
or  England  set  foot  upon  the  soil,  it  Is  beneath  my  own 
gieat  deeds  in  war  and  bunting,  to  press  any  woman  to  be 
my  wife ;  a  place  in  my  lodge  is  too  great  an  hoocr  for  the 
daughter  of  Pocanua^  and  yet  aha  flies  frraa  me^  beoanse 
of  your  tnothar.** 

"  Not  beoanse  <rf  him,  noMe  brave ;  my  brother  has  no 
love  afBum,*' 

*'I  saw  them  t<^ether  in  the  forest,  woman,"  cried  the 
Indian,  impatiently,  as  if  it  were  a  compromise  of  his 
dignity  to  reason  so  long  with  one  of  the  inferior  sex. 

'*  Well,  ask  your  brother  Hiaooomes,"  said  Muian  ;  "  ha 
will  say  what  manuor  of  man  my  brother  ia," 

"  My  uoole'i  a  squaw  ;  he  was  bom  an  Lidian  sachem, 
bnt  the  Chrialians  have  made  him  a  squaw;  they  turn 
warriors  to  women,  with  their  talk  about  onltivating  the 
Adds  and  forgiving  enemies  If  it  be  so  with  yonr 
brother,  let  him  take  the  oharm  off  Orisa's  heart ;  onr 
pawawB  cannot  do  it,  Take  notioe,  I  do  not  want  tbe 
girl ;  many  a  great  chief's  daughter  would  be  proud  to 
wed  Wioomie,  but  I  want  to  know  why  she  flies  from  me. 
Daughter  of  Mehoose,  yonr  brother  with  his  book  and 
his  preaching  would  be  no  aooh  huaband  for  an  Indian 
maid.  How  opuld  he  bring  her  home  the  sweet  young 
venison,  what  game  grows  sesnse  in  the  forest  or  the 
sfaing  of  scalps  to  ornament  her  lodge  that  I  can  reekon  ? 
Tell  him  tfiis ;  if  he  is  wise  he  will  be  connseled,  and  I 
will  be  a  friend  to  your  English  captain,  and  your  father's 
bouse." 

For  all  his  savage  pride  and  ideas  of  masculine  supreme 
acy,  the  Indian  warrior  was  as  muoh  a  bondsman  to  the 
daughter  of  Pooanns  as  the  most  devoted  lover  among 
the  pale  foces  could  be  to  his  fair  enslaver.  According  to 
the  unwritten  laws  of  the  red  raoe^  the  fiithor's  promise 
gave  him  a  right  to  the  lady,  whatever  her  own  opinion  on 
the  subject  might  be ;  unqtiestioning  obedience  is  gene* 
rally  the  practice  of  the  Lidian  women,  but  Oriaa  adopted 
the  nnnsnal  »pedient  of  teking  a  swift  and  secret  flight 
befora  her  iatended  bridegroom  oonld  make  his  appear- 
anoe,  for  Indian  life  has  etiquettes  of  its  own.  Her  place 
of  refuge  was  afterward  known  to  be  the  bat  -x^^an^old 
squaw,  on  one  of  the  smal^^^f Wy^^fitnd^, 
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niB  HIMD." 

aoiiesdble  from  the  Oiraoo  oonntfy  t>7  a  sort  of  light  csnoe, 
which  emy  Indian  girl  oan  paddle  and  steer.  There  the 
aheltor  vas  safe,  for  the  aqoaw,  a  distant  relatiye  on  her 
mother's  side,  lived  alone  oatbhing  blae-flah,  and  cherish- 
ing hatred  to  Wicomie  and  his  father,  beoanse  the  latter 
had  married  the  sister  of  Hiaooomes  instead  of  herself 
twenty-seven  years  before. 

It  is  a  nnirersal  onstom  among  the  Indian  tribes  that 
every  yonng  man  on  reaching  what  is  considered  his  ma- 
jori^  retires  into  the  deepest  shades  of  some  e^oomy  for- 
est, snffioiently  remote  fnm  his  kindred  and  neighbor- 
hood, to  Bpmd  a  certain  time  in  mysterious  oeremonies 
and  eonsaltati<m  with  the  pawawa.  That  Order  of  men,  a 
sfngnlar  combination  of  priest  and  sorcerer,  are  yet  fonnd 
and  feared  in  every  division  of  the  red  raoe,  unenlightened 
by  Ohristianity.  They  existed  nowhere  in  ^le  Vineyard 
but  the  Oaraco  cotint^  at  the  time ;  there  their  authority 
was  fast  waning  before  the  Qoapel  which  Mark  Hayhew 
preached,  and  they  endeavored  to  stir  np  the  disappointed 
lover,  the  angry  father,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Oaraooes, 
by  dkarging  the  motive  of  Otisa's  flight  on  him. 

The  spirits,  the  mttienakes^  and  other  trosty  friends 
of  theirs,  had  given  information  oonoerning  the  charms, 
spells  and  incantations  he  employed  to  win  away  the  yonng 
girl's  heart  from  her  afSanced  Cfaippeway,  and  as  these 
tales  are  nndonbtingly  believed  in  by  the  forert  people, 
Wicomie  fonnd  a  dangerons  rival  in  the  yonng  missionary, 
especially  after  he  had  seen,  from  his  own  place  of  mys- 
terious oonooalment,  Orisa  conversing  with  him  on  the 
day  that  Uark  posssd  homeward  tfaioagh  the  fmeat 

The  proper  coarse  for  a  disttognished  warrior,  nnder 
theee  cironmstanoes,  whethn  he  eontd  oonveoientiy  tom- 


ahawk tin  invader  of  his  rights  or  not,  was  to  i^pcsr  in- 
different It  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  'WiooiBi^i 
deportment  cm  tile  oooasion  was  perfect,  bnt  aooompanied 
by  a  band  of  those  tmsty  friends  on  whom  yoimg  ohieb 
of  name  and  tame  can  reckon  in  all  the  emcsgeiMiea  of 
love  or  war,  he  seoretly  searched  the  Vineyard  tat  tno6  u 
tidings  of  Otisa'a  whereabonts,  and  thus  reaphad  ths  bonw 
of  the  Mayhaws  in  time  to  san  Ibriaa  frantiie  Bunliid 
for  her. 

Hisseanihwasin  vain,  bnt  Wioomie  oonM  not  seem  dii- 
appointed.  **  Ifoble  bnT^*'  said  Ifarian,  in  reply  to  the 
confidential  talk  in  whidh  he  had  indnlgedt  wfaOs  lu 
friends  with  native  ooorteey  retired  ont  of  hearing,  "I 
will  never  forget  yonr  generous  inferferenoe  on  my  behalf 
this  night  If  I  knew  anght  of  Orisa  yon  should  Idot  it 
alsa  I  will  tell  my  brother  on  the  fintoppoitoiii^all 
yon  have  said  to  me  ;  bnt  be  sure  he  has  {oaotiaed  no  tgA 
cm.  the  heart  of  the  ohieTs  daughter.** 

**  Oh»  he  may  have  tiie  woman,'*  said  Wioomie,  in  a  tm 
of  caieleBS aoom ;  "loare  not  for  her;  the  Hinge  dud 
who  leads  forth  five  hundred  waitim,  and  owns  hmtb^ 
ground  that  meets  the  sunset,  has  promised  me  his  died 
daughter  ;  she  is  fairer  than  Orisa,  and  can  sew  aa  weD  m 
a  white  woman ;  that's  the  wife  for  Wioomift  Bnt  cbofl^ 
ter  of  Sf  ehoos^  retire  and  bar  np  the  door  of  yonr  htiio'i 
house,  for  I  and  my  people  go  from  this  idaee^  and  evil 
things  oome  abroad  in  the  night" 

He  moved  from  her  side  at  the  same  moment ;  the  naxt 
she  heard  through  the  darkness  was  the  departing  atepi  of 
the  band,  as  light  and  rapid  as  the  fall  of  eariytain.  ^TA 
as  mnoh  silenoe  and  oelvity  Sbrian  retired  into  tin  bow 
and  barred  the  outer  door.  The  dislaooe  aenn  ths 
meadow  hod  apared  the  inhabitatits  any  disturbance ;  U»y 
still  slept  on,  though  the  night  was  far  spent  but 
out  in  mind  and  body,  Marian  uttered  a  brief  bnt  femst 
thanksgiving  for  her  own  providential  pressmtioii,  lud 
hEtself  down,  and  was  soon  fast  aabepL 


(MAPTEB  YL 

Wazinq  suddenly  from  the  deep,  sleep  whioh  I<SV 
watching  or  weariness  brings^  must  in  aome  swt  resemUa 
onr  waking  to  another  life,  there  aauns  sneh  a  ebam 
between  the  past  time  and  tiie  present  moment  He  ^ 
Autumn  morning  was  breaking  when  Marian  came  to  ooo- 
soiousnesB  again ;  there  were  sounds  «n  the  house  si  f 
evetybody  was  up  and  doing ;  there  was  the  unbarring  of 
the  outer  door,  the  voices  of  men  ooming  in,  and  amoag 
them  that  of  her  fattier. 

It  was  no  dream.  The  Quemef  the  Sea$haAeamiBto 
harbw  four  honrs  bter  than  ahe  was  expected,  and  at  bs 
o'clock  on  a  misty  morning.  Colonel  BEayhew  retnnnd 
home  from  that  long  look  after  the  Briar  Wood  pn^Jeitf* 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  legal  adviser,  one  of  the  two 
attorneys  the  Vineyard  could  tiien  boast,  and  not  bT 
Nathaniel  Norton,  his  oonsin  tbrioe  removed,  sqoars  of 
faoe  and  flgnre,  as  her  childhood  rememberod  and  dreaded 
him,  but  the  handsome^  dashing  Oaptain  FitzOnnond. 
Presenting  him  to  his  wife  and  danghter,  he  said :  "I" 
know  this  gentteman ;  bid  him  wehxnne  to  our  hooie 
again,  for  under  Frovidenoe  I  owe  n^y  sale  Mtnn  to 
him.'* 

The  renewal  of  friendship  between  Colonel  BCaybew  «m 
the  captain  was  brought  about  by  one  of  those  po«I«* 
adventures  peonliar  to  the  oonntiy  and  time.  Ths  hr»w 
and  generous  Hontoalm.  m  even  bis  enaniss  called  bin 
whan  be  bad  releaaed  FitaOimoad  from  the  onwl  Iw* 
of  the  Ohippeways,  ^s^^  fe?  fel4B»@gi€l'*^  " 
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war,  beoanse  he  bad  been  token,  not  by  French  trooptt 
but  their  Indian  alliea ;  however,  he  oomjMromised  mattan 
between  hia  miUtatj  dntj  and  hia  aantimeDts  of  obiralroos 
honor  hy  allowing  the  young  ofBoer  to  retnm  to  English 
texritozy  on  parole,  not  to  bear  arma  against  France  daring 
the  existence  of  the  ptesenk  war.  The  nearest  EInglish 
gmiriaon  wss  F<Nrt  St  John,  on  the  Hudson,  not  far  from 
the  now  floarishing  titj  of  Albany,  hnt  then  almost  in  the 
wildflmeuL  As  the  way  was  long,  and  partly  through  the 
Iroqa<ris  country,  the  ocmsidarate  general  gave  FitsOr- 
mond,  by  way  of  esoor^  a  troop  of  frontier  men,  half  hunt* 
ere,  half  scddiers,  of  ereiy  nationality  to  be  found  in  the 
Nortti  Amerioan  odcadee,  bat  fox  the  present  in  the  serr- 
ioe  of  France. 

£!ar]y  in  the  second  day  the  oaTsloade,  for  they  were  all 
on  horseback,  reached  a  spot  where  two  roads  met  at 
ric^t  angles  to  each  other ;  roads  they  would  not  hsTe 
been  oalled  in  any  oiTiHsed  eonntry,  but  mere  beaten 
tracks^  one  straining  up  a  steep  hillside,  the  other  dip- 
ping deep  into  a  valley,  hot  the  only  highways  of  trafflo 
or  travel  through  tbe  dense  woods  that  then  dothed  the 
bonks  of  the  Upper  Hudson.  The  party  pansed  for  some 
minntes  to  nuke  sure  which  way  was  their  own,  and  the 
captain,  being  the  best  mounted,  galloped  ap  tbe  hill  path 
to  get  a  better  prospect.  From  the  height  of  the  ground 
there  he  conld  see  ooming  up  from  the  westward,  bat  still 
far  behind  themselves,  two  companies  with  somo  mika 
between  them,  tiie  most  forward  seemmgly  little  enoam- 
bered,  and  pressing  actively  on,  while  the  tundmost  was 
evidently  impeded  with  heavily-laden  paok-horsee  and  oxen. 
"Too  slow  a'pace  to  travel  in  snch  a  region  at  this," 
thought  FitzOnnond,  as  a  vision  of  an  Indian  ambuscade 
set  for  weaHby  English  traders,  (or  such  ihej  looked,  xoee 
to  hia  micd,  and  instinctively  glancing  down  to  the  valley 
path  he  canght  throngh  its  tangled  maze  and  deep  shadow 
a  gleam  of  bidden  hatchets,  long  rifles,  and  fiery  eyes. 
"It  is  not  tot  us,  but  bxc  yonder  luokleaB  traders,"  he  said 
to  himself,  and  instutly  tnmmg  his  horse  and  Mlling  on 
his  oeeort  he  dashed  over  the  hill  to  meet  and  mm  them 
of  their  danger. 

A  yell,  that  might  have  frightened  all  tbe  panthers  and 
pumas  that  ever  existed  there,  made  the  woods  ring  to 
their  deepest  recesses,  then  a  rifle  volley  rattled  among 
among  the  trees,  and  in  full  cry  of  vengefal  disappinnt- 
ment  the  red  and  raging  troop  rushed  after  the  flying 
honmnen.  Swift  as  the  Indian's  bare  foot  is,  it  was  no 
natoh  for  the  frontier  xiders.  The  ombnsoade  was  left 
behind  before  the  .latter  came  witUn  hail  of  the  traveler^ 
and  then  Giq»thin  FltBOrmond,  still  the  fbnmoslk  peroeived, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  the  nnenonmbered  division  was 
led  by  the  sturdy  old  Oolonel  Mayhew,  jack'boots,  sad- 
dle-bags, and  all,  as  it  was  his  wont  to  journey. 

A  few  words  served  to  explain  the  case  to  him  and  his 
company.  "  Let  ns  trost  in  Providence,  and  stand  on  our 
detenae^  friends,"  said  the  ocdonel,  drawing  his  pistols 
fttnn  the  holsters,  and  every  man  of  his  oompany  did  the 
same.  The  frontier  men  rather  relished  an  opptnrtunity 
f<w  fighting  at  any  time ;  as  the  Indians  came  in  nglit, 
their  weapons — muskets,  blonderbusses  and  rifles — were 
shouldered,  and  waiting  till  the  pursuers  were  fsirly 
within  range  they  sent  them  such  a  well-directed  volley 
that  the  Indians  first  recoiled  from  the  shook,  and  then 
turned  and  fled  in  wild  confusion.  The  encumbered 
travelers  soon  found  safety  in  the  rear  of  the  combined 
troop  and  travelers,  a  goodly  array  of  fighting  men,  who 
now  pressed  on  thdr  joonu^  throagh  the  forest^  keephig 
a  shttp  look  out  agsinst  its  dangera. 

The  lombering  oompMiy  behind  were  t  ocmsidenUe 
dnig-wei(^t  on  the  rest,  having  to  be  waited  fta  at  orary 
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mile  or  sa  They  were  led  by  a  square^buil^  immovable- 
looking  man,  who  himself  conducted  two  cusa  carrying 
ponderous  packs,  and  whom  one  of  the  yoong  men  in 
Oolonel  Mayhew's  company  termed  an  obstinate  old  buf- 
falo. 

Thai  man  was  the  expected  brid^oom,  Nathaniel  Nor* 
ton.  Any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  pair  would  have 
observed  that  a  marked  ooohiess  had  taken  plaoe  between 
the  colonel  and  his  cousin  thrioe  removed. 

Tbe  latter  had  accompanied  him  up-coantry  bom  New 
Tork,  to  give  evidence  of  pedigree  and  kinship  at  the  dis- 
trict court-— a  timber  edifice  in  the  midat  of  a  forest-dear- 
infb  where  civil  oases  were  heard  at  most  once  a  year. 
The  business  was  finished  as  far  as  it  conld  be,  bnfc  Frenoli 
troops  were  pouring  into  the  country,  wilderness  war  was 
going  on  between  all  the  six  nations  of  Iroquois,  and 
Oolonel  Hqrhew  thongbl  it  inrudent  to  make  no  attempt 
at  poMsskm  till  better  times,  but  return  to  New  Tork 
with  a  oompany  of  traders,  who  were  also  giving  up  bnai- 
nees  in  that  location.  iSxmt  of  them  left  their  heavy  oon- 
corns  in  diarge  of  a  If  <^wk  chiei^  on  whom  they  could 
depend,  till  ■ome  arrangement  wmld  be  made^  but  others 
insisted  on  carrying  weighty  valuables  with  them.  Ka< 
thaniel  Norton,  being  a  devoted  trader,  had  improved  bis 
time  up-country  by  purchasing  a  stock  of  beavers*  skins, 
to  sell  at  a  large  profit  in  the  Eastern  ports  :  and  neith»- 
persnsaion,  remonstrance,  nor  the  dread  that  the  QuMn. 
Ou  8em  might  sail  withoat  him  and  the  cokmd,  and  thus 
keep  the  latter  from  home  for  some  months  to  oome, 
would  induce  him  to  leave  them  behind, 

.Cdcmel  Mayhew'a  experienoa  of  that  retnm  jonmey 
removed  hia  cousin  to  a  conaideralde  distanoe  bom  his 


**  intDu  TBI  0AM  or  Bninn.  booaws,  bs  obaboallt 
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friendlj  r^ards,  bnt  ft  yomnfer  friend  was  foaud  in  Nor- 
ton's stead.  As  the  foroe  galloped  on  in  good  order,  he 
rode  np  to  Oaptain  FitsOrmond,  and  said  In  a  tone  to  be 
heard  between  tbemselTes,  "  Oaptain,  7011  have  this  daj 
done  me  a  good  serriee,  which  I  ill  deserved  at  yoxa  bands, 
hy  mj  hasty  and  inoonsiderate  oondnot  the  last  time  we 
met" 

**  I  ahoold  be  happy  to  do  each  a  serrioe  to  any  man,  and 
more  espeoislly  to  70a,  colonel,"  said  FitaOrmond, 

*'Let  US  be  friends  sgain,  then,"  and  the  colonel  ex- 
tended bis  hand,  which  FitzOrmond  took  and  shook 
warmly,  and  the  two  rode  on  side  by  side  like  &tber  and 
son,  aa  they  used  to  do  in  their  days  of  snrreying  the  de- 
fenses of  Dake's  Oonnty. 

When  they  resobed  Fort  St.  John,  the  captain  dismissed 
his  escort,  with  good  wishes  on  either  side,  and  aooom- 
panied  the  oolonel  to  New  Tork,  where  the  Queen  tf  the 
8eae  stOl  lode  at  anehor.  Nathaniel  Norton  xemained 
behind  to  sell  his  besTen'  skins ;  bat  Uia  yonng  soldier's 
ooonpation  being  gone  few  some  time,  on  aoeonnt  of  his 
parole,  he  oheerfnlly  accepted  Oolonel  Uayhew's  invitation 
to  become  his  visitor  at  the  old  honse  in  tbe  Vineyard. 
Thos  it  happened  that  a  night  of  strange  peril  and  fear 
brought  a  morning  of  happy  arrivals,  and  il  anybody  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  Ootuin  Norton,  that  indrridnal  was 
not  bis  promised  bride. 

Her  father  seemed  equally  reconciled  to  the  worthy 
man's  remaining  at  the  Vineyard,  and  onoe  in  social  con- 
Teree  at  his  own  fireside  remarked,  it  was  thought  with  a 
mental  referenoe  to  Nathaniel,  that  aiDca  divine  wisdom 
had  deolsred  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  the  best 
thing  young  people  conld  do  was  to  get  married  as  soon 
as  coDvenient,  as  long  eontinosnce  in  the  single  state 
made  men  for  tbe  most  part  regardless  of  others  and  con- 
cerned only  about  themselves.  The  next  time  FitzOrmond 
happened  to  be  alone  with  the  oolonel  he  took  oeoasion 
to  declare  his  oonviotions  in  favor  of  the  oouiw  leoom- 
meuded,  snd  request  the  neadfol  encoarHgement  refosed 
him  some  six  months  before.  The  eondaot  of  the  King's 
officer  contrasted  so  favorably  with  that  of  bis  self-serving 
oonsin,  that  the  colonel's  mind  had  changed  sides.  More- 
over, thongh  nnohanged  in  his  rcftard  to  Marian,  Clarence 
FitzOrmond  was  an  slb-red  man  sinoe  the  day  thcfy  parted 
in  snob  haste  and  anger. 

The  near  prospect  of  death  in  its  most  fearful  form,  and 
his  providential  deliveranoe,  had  led  him  to  serious  re- 
flection on  the  higber  duties  and  hopes  of  man,  and  made 
his  lubits  of  thought  and  life  more  in  aoeordance  with 
aiose  of  the  Puritan  family.  Bo  it  was  that  fatber  and 
mother  came  at  length  to  approve  their  daogbter't  ^oipe, 
and  liefore  the  Spring  came  back,  it  wsa  the  great  news  of 
Edgar  Town  thtit  Oolon(>I  Mayhew's  youngest  dangbtur 
was  to  marry  a  King's  officer  from  tbe  old  country. 

While  his  brothers  and  sisters  In  their  various  places  of 
settlement  were  prepariug  for  a  festival  gathering  in  the 
old  home,  Mark  Maybew  waaoroaung  the  wild  and  wooded 
district  which  then  formed  the  borderland  between  Con- 
nect lent  and  MassaohuBette. 

The  college  in  whioh  he  had  matnoulated  was  closed ; 
most  of  its  atodents  had  been  snmmoned  to  the  dafenae  of 
their  native  towns  and  villages  against  the  inroada  of 
bcatile  Indians— it  was  tbe  case  with  many  an  American 
seminary  at  the  time— and  his  course  of  study  being  thus 
intfrrupted,  Mark  journeyed  homeward,  taking  a  ratber 
oircKitous  route,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
some  of  those  Indian  settlements  in  which  Khot  had  long 
ago  planted  the  Gospel  in  that  forest  land. 

Ever  bent  on  missionary  objeota,  it  waa  the  young  man^ 
intention,  now  that  his  eoUege  time  had  been  broken  u|^ 
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to  make  a  voyage  to  London  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
season,  as  his  nude's  deputy,  on  bnsineas  connected  with 
tUe  Society  for  Propagating  the  Qospel  among  tbe  Murtb 
American  Indians,  from  whom  he  wished  to  oolleot  sa  naofa 
information  as  poadblo  regarding  the  Ohrittian  oommmu> 
ties  of  red  men  In  New  England. 

It  was  the  fnmioon  of  a  day  in  eariy  S^piing,  bir  and 
full  of  promiae  for  the  year ;  the  aspect  of  the  dcy  vazisd 
between  light  elonds  and  brilliant  sunshina;  the  woods 
looked  freshly  green  with  opening  buds  and  tendw  leaves, 
and  tiie  odora  of  early  flowers  rose  from  all  their  sheltered 
hollowa  There  was  a  kindred  chord  in  Mark's  mind  ttist 
answered  to  all  the  sounds  and  sights  of  nature,  snd  his 
thoughts  went  np  from  the  sylvan  beauty  of  tiie  scene,  in 
praise  and  adoration  to  Him  who  appointed  the  march  of 
the  seasoni^  for  ever  ancient  and  for  ever  new.  Oconpisd 
in  that  glorious  contemplatiim,  be  seanely  poroeifed  th» 
ohango  in  the  patii  befbre  him,  mi  he  fonnd  oUaUog 
a  rocky  ridge  of  eonaUwable  elevation,  vhioh  oa  tiw 
right  sloped  gently  down  to  a  grassy  dell,  and  on  the  Ut 
was  so  overhung  by  tangled  shmba  and  trees  that  Usik 
could  not  diaoem  the  nature  of  the  ground  beyond. 

He  had  scarcely  made  theae  obeervations,  when  a  flgan 
seated  in  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  shruba  a  few  steps 
further  on  caught  his  attention,  and  he  p«oeived  a  hsod- 
some  yonng  Indian  hunter,  who  sat  there  silent  and  fixed 
as  a  statue,  his  rifl^  and  a  wild  turkey  whi«di  most  huntan 
would  have  thought  good  gome^  thrown  carelessly  on  tiw 
gronnd  beeide  htm. 

Orave  and  ccmtemplative  in  his  habit  of  mind,  and  hi^ 
ing  bnt  few  objeota  in  lif^  whatever  intenata  tlw  Indin 
individnally,  the  romonoe  of  love,  the  zeal  of  friendship  or 
the  sentiment  of  devotion  to  a  leader,  is  apt  to  sot  opm 
him  like  a  spell,  and  possess  the  whole  man.  It  wsa  lo 
with  the  young  hunter  who  sat  thus  lost  in  his  owa  mi» 
ing%  for  he  was  no  other  than  Wioomie^  the  stiU  hesthu 
nephew  of  the  aged  miniater  HiaeoomesL 

Mark  had  never  seen,  and  therefore  oonld  not  reeognif^ 
him,  but  the  bdian  vaa  wtU  aoqnaanted  with  his  app•s^ 
snoe,  and  looking  np  at  tbe  aonnd  of  his  approsehing  sti|^ 
he  gazed  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment,  and  then  sud  in 
good  English,  •*  Is  your  name  Mark  Mayhev,  the  son  of 
the  Vineyard  diief  ?" 

"  It  is,"  said  Mark,  and  tbe  words  were  scarcely  ntl«red 
when  Wicomie  sprang  to  bis  feet^  and  confronting  him 
with  a  look  of  fleroe  inquiry,  cried,  "  Where  is  Ozias,  the 
daughter  of  Poonnus  ?" 

*'I  know  no^'*  said  Mark.  He  waa  alone  with  the  mih 
age,  not  haviiq;  eren  hia  bunting  rifle,  bat  the  steady 
courage  of  the  young  miasionary  remained  nomoved. 

Ton  do  know,"  cried  Wicomie ;  *'theae  axe  the  hil« 
that  white  men  tell  to  Indians ;  you  have  stolen  her  vnj ', 
that  was  the  reason  yon  went  so  often  to  the  Ousw 
country,  and  deceived  her  eyes  with  enehsntmwita.*' 

"  I  ncTcr  deoeived  tbe  girL    The  God  of  the  CauMttau 
saved  her  life  from  the  ravenous  puma,  by  my  rifl*;  ^ 
siM>ke  to  her  of  Him.   I  also  advised  bar  to  ob^  b« 
fatiier  and  marry  a  cwtaln  tUdeU  to  whom  aha  did 
aeem  well  inclined.** 

Mark  spoke  In  all  honeety,  bnt  hia  words  rooasd  tbs 
jealous  fury  and  fired  the  pride  of  tbe  Indtaa  WketM* 
tomtihavk  flashed  in  the  ann,  and  that  moment  nut  km 
been  young  Mayhew's  last^  but  as  the  savage  stepped  bsck, 
that  his  weapon  might  descend  with  double  forces  a  fnf- 
ment  of  the  rooky  ridge  beneath  his  feet  soddenly  ft" 
way.  and  rock  and  man  crashing  through  the  tangled 
shrubs  rolled  over  a  precipice  beyond. 

Boaredy  oonadous  of  tha  imminent  danger  he  had 
o^Md,  Mark  ran  to  the  brink  ai»d>looked  down.  n«M 
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-til*  dry  bed  o(  an  anoient  torrent^  above  which  the  cliff 
x-ow  ■t«ep  ae  a  wall ;  bnt  the  forest  <i^>ri*  had  filled  it  up 
•kU  bat  ooe  oentral  obasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  beneath 
A  heap  of  maulTe  stonea,  Mark  oonld  aee  the  atiU  qaiveriDg 
1>odj  of  the  Indian.  **  Lord  han  mwqjr  upon  him  1" 
linrbl  ftrom  the  yonng  man'a  lipa,  aa  hia  mind  iotik  in  the 
liorrora  of  the  situation ;  bnt  a  second  glance  showed  him 
Xhai,  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  Wicomie  bed  fallen, 
%he  tuae  of  the  cliff  presented  a  broken  and  ragged  slope. 
X)escendiog  that  preoipitons  path,  and  treading  oantionslj 
over  the  fallen  trees  and  piled  np  rabbitb  below,  he  gained 
'the  firm  groond  on  the  opposite  sida  The  forest  tliere 
vaa  old  and  dense,  giving  no  token  of  woodman's  ax  or 
litinter'a  traek,  and  there  seemed  no  chance  of  hnman  help 
till,  having  dimbed  almoat  to  the  top  of  a  tall  syeamc^ 
llark  saw  s  thin  eolnmn  oC  smoke  ridng  from  a  dell  at  no 
S^Mt  distanca, 

His  missioaarr  enterprise  had  made  him  a  skillfnl  ex- 
plorer of  the  woods^  but  pansing  to  seek  for  neither  track 
nor  trail,  he  pressed  right  on  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke 
The  way  laj  through  a  thorny  thicket,  which  made  aad 
havoc  on  both  clothes  and  akin,  bnt  the  idghc  of  an  Indian 
camp  pitched  in  the  depth  <^  the  dell  gave  him  hope  of 
naene  for  the  fallen  man. 

The  camp  was  tbat  of  Wicomie  and  his  following ;  the 
jonng  chief  had  ohoaen  to  relieve  hii  melancholy  by  a  raid 
on  the  hanting-gronnd  of  a  tribe  long  at  enmity  with  the 
Obippoways,  which  waa  known  to  be  particniarly  well 
stocked  with  game.  Mark  could  speak  little  of  their  lao- 
gntgo,  bnt  little  speech  is  required  to  let  an  Indian  know 
the  state  of  material  thlnga.  Borne  followed  and  some  ran 
liefore  him  to  the  spot  where  they  fonnd  their  chief ;  with 
care  and  skill  the  maaaive  stones  were  removed ;  they  had 
fallen  so  as  to  form  a  low  arch  over  the  prostrate  man,  or  he 
mnst  have  been  crashed  to  death ;  bnt  when  extricated 
and  brought  to  the  aurface,  be  was  atill  breathing.  Th^ 
carried  him  to  the  camp  on  a  hastily-oonatmeted  Utter  of 
leafy  branches,  the  sqnawa — for  8<  me  of  them  always  ac- 
company bnnting  expeditions — making  the  woods  riog  with 
a  shrill  wailing  as  they  went.  The  hnowledge  of  practical 
BUfg^ry  which  these  Indian  crones  are  knowa  to  possess 
proved  an  invalnable  resoaroe  in  tie  wilderness,  where  i>o 
othw  medical  assiMtance  conld  be  fonnd.  Tbe  red  warriors 
were  aoonatomed  to  drpeod  on  it  for  tbe  onre  of  the  most 
dangeroan  wounds ;  sound  oonatitntiona  and  hardy  habits 
vcre  tbe  chief  helps  in  the  healing  prooesa,  and  ao  it  was 
in  tbe  case  of  Wio<>mi« 

The  injuries  he  had  received  from  tbe  deep  UU  and 
beavy  stones,  tbongh  severe,  were  not  mortal.  As  soon 
as  that  hopeful  fact  waa  asoenalaed.  Mark  Mnybew  re- 
somed  his  jotuney,  leaving  tbe  yonng  chief  safe  among 
bis  faithful  followers,  who  forthwiih  broke  np  their  camp 
in  tbe  enemy's  faonting-gronnd,  and  carried  him  to  the 
prioeipal  village  of  the  Ohippeways.  Tliere,  under  tbe 
care  of  tbe  okillf  iil  eqaaws,  he  gradually  reoovered  ;  bnt 
years  elapsed  before  the  son  of  Ganemna  R^tn*'d  the 
strength  and  aetivi^  which  bad  made  him  formidable  in 
the  war-path  and  snoeeesful  in  tbe  bvnting-groond.  Ii 
tbe  meantime  a  better  change  pa-aed  over  tbe  man  within 
Wicomie  had  got  time  and  onnse  (or  serlons  reflection,  aod 
snw  things  in  a  clearer  light  than  tbat  of  bis  fieroe  and 
fiery  6bju.  When  Mark  came  all  the  wsy  from  his  home 
in  tbe  Vineyard  to  see  him,  as  be  eat  in  front  of  bis  father's 
wigwam  in  tbe  sun.  Wicomie  held  ont  his  hand  to  the 
young  miasioBBry,  and  said,  with  emotion  rarely  seen  in 
the  fMoe  of  an  Indian,  "  8on  of  Mayhew.  I  would  have 
killed  you,  and  yon  aaved  my  life  ;  none  bnt  a  servant  of 
the  Obriatiaa'a  Ood  would  have  done  ao ;  tdl  me  oi  Him, 
I  piay  yon,  and  I  will  try  to  be  His  aoirant,  toa** 


Hark  shook  the  young  chiefs  hand ;  the  tcara  of  joy 
almost  gathering  in  bis  eyes,  for  another  sonl  waa  won.  He 
sat  and  conversed  with  him  for  hours  on  the  things  written 
in  the  Book,  as  the  Indiana  called  the  Bible.  "My 
mother  teoght  me  to  read  i^**  said  Wioomi^  **  bat  abe 
went  from  ns,  mf  mind  went  after  other  things,  and  I  tat- 
got  the  way  ;  it  one  would  teach  me  now  I  should  remem- 
ber it"  Mark  promised  to  teach  him,  and  many  an  after 
visit  he  paid  to  the  distant  village  of  the  ChiiqE>^ays,  CO 
their  yoang  ohiefs  aooount 

Wicomie  waa  natnrally  quick  of  apprehension  and  clear 
of  understanding— he  made  rapid  progress  in  Ghriatiaa 
knowledge,  and  in  tbe  teachings  of  Christian  civilizatioD 
alsa  Once  when  be  and  Mark  aat  together  and  th«re  waa 
none  within  bearing,  be  cast  his  eyes  to  ttm  ground  and 
said,  **  I  ohtffged  yon  nnjoatly  with  steeling  Orisa's  heart 
from  me ;  it  was  never  mine,  and  I  bad  no  right  to  tbe 
girl  becanse  of  her  father's  promise  ;  marriage  shoald  be 
by  oboioe,  and  I  will  tdl  Pocanns  so bnt  the  yonng 
man  spoke  with  a  sigh. 

As  time  went  on  it  became  evident  to  Mark  that  his  new 
friend  might  find  more  congenial  company  than  the 
WHRiors  and  huntera  of  tbe  heathen  tribci  Besides^  bia 
impaired  strength  and  vigftf ,  things  most  valuable  in  thtir 
eyea,  made  Iiim  of  less  aeoonnt  than  the  son  of  Oanemns 
had  been ;  red  and  white  men  an  tbe  same  In  these 
respects  ;  and  it  was  w.tb  sincere  pleasnie  tbat  the  young 
missionary  bronght  him  a  kindly  invitation  from  bis  uncle 
to  comB  to  the  Vineyard  and  make  his  hoase  bis  homa 

"  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  said  tbe  aged  minister,  when 
Mark  told  him  of  his  nephew's  change  of  mind ;  *'  the 
only  son  of  my  sister  shall  be  with  me  in  my  latter  days, 
and  follow  my  steps  to  tbe  land  of  promise," 

Bo  Wicomie  left  the  Obippeway  village  for  the  minister's 
bonae  in  Beservation  Town,  where  be  continued  to  reside, 
a  welcome  companion  to  the  acditary  pastor,  who  at  length 
had  the  hap;riness  of  baptizing  bbn  as  a  sincere  convert  to 
the  faith  lie  had  formerly  despised.  He  took  the  name  of 
Mark,  in  honor  of  his  fnend;  the  latter  waa  aboat  to 
deliver  bis  message  regarding  Oriaa  to  the  Oaraco  chief, 
bnt  by  tbat  time  it  proved  to  be  nnneoessary. 

Tbe  single  state  was  in  particulsrly  low  esteem  with  the 
ladies  of  the  red  race,  and  whether  it  was  owing  to  tbe 
discreet  oonsider'ttion  of  that  aulq'eot  in  her  place  of 
refng^  which  though  latterly  well  known,  was  never  in- 
trnded  on,  or  to  some  compunction  for  ba^ng  so  slighted 
Wicomie'N  honest  addresses,  who  can  say  ?  but  Orisa  one 
day  appeared  in  the  wigwam,  and  seriously  reminded 
Poconos  and  his  two  wives,  her  stepmothers,  that  she  had 
yet  no  hnsband,  adding  tbat  ahe  was  now  willing  to  wed 
Wicomie,  bfcanse  he  had  grown  good  like  tbe  son  of 
Mehooee^  Tbo  yonng  Obippeway  was  still  faithful  to  his 
first  love,  and  after  tbe  Indian  ceremony,  which  is  slight 
on  saoh  occasions,  the  pair  were  married  in  the  Ohristian 
fashion,  and  their  marriage  proved  a  happy  one.  Orisa 
adopted  her  bosband's  faith,  tbe  good  seed  bad.  be«i  sown 
among  hw  peopl%  many  of  them  followed  her  esamide, 
and,  as  HiacooiMS  had  predioted,  the  slUance  tbas  became 
the  meana  of  cmTerdon  to  the  last  heathen  tribe  la  the 
Vineyard. 

Mark  Mayhew,  after  his  safe  return  from  London,  fonnd 
qniet  times  to  finish  his  college  oonrse  in  Oonnectiont^  bnt 
bin  after-life  was  spent,  as  his  yonth  had  bees,  in  the  work 
of  a  sealons  snd  aelf-devoted  missionary.  For  years  be 
labored  among  tbe  heathen  tribes  of  red  men,  in  the  forests 
of  tiie  maicland  or  on  the  adjaoent  islands,  returning  at 
intervals  for  rest  and  relaxation  to  bis  old  home  in  the 
Via'yarl. 

Its  echoes  answered  to  young  vciess  as  in  tbe  of 
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hii  childhood  ;  a  nvw  genexation  wm  groving  np  to  make 
the  pUoe  basy  uid  lirely  onoe  mortt.  It  wm  still  Colonel 
Majhev't  honae,  but  peopla  apoke  of  Oaptain  FitzOnnond, 
also,  his  good  and  datifol  aoii<lu-lav,  a  man  ao  popular 
that  the  tovnafolk  forgot  he  had  erex  been  a  king's  offloer ; 
for  the  captain  had  qnitted  hia  Majesty'a  serrioe,  to  be 
the  oolonel'a  able  and  active  aaaiitant  in  the  oommand  of 
the  militia  and  defense  of  Dnke'a  Ootintj. 

Ifra.  FitzOrmond  became  a  leadiag  charaoter  among  the 
notable  matrons  of  Edgar  Town,  bnt  aha  was  aoonstomed 
to  show  to  private  friends,  on  partioalar  occasions,  a  pearl 
necklace  of  great  prioe  and  beauty,  which  was  oarefnlly 
kept,  bnt  nerer  worn.  Late  in  the  evening  of  her  wed- 
ding day,  a  amall 

THE  LITTLE  GLEANERS. 


Gi-KiiiiKB-FOLS,  SO  moekly  going. 

Alter  happy  reaping  men: 
Not  for  you  are  burveets  glowing. 
Yet  you  gather  now  anil  then. 

Dusty  gotd-beaps,  Autumn-soeated, 
Bbino  at  you  on  homeward  ovaa, 
PasstoK  weary  and  contented 

With  your  little  precious  sheaves. 

With  the  sunset  on  your  faces, 

With  tile  Bileiico  in  your  hearts. 
Pass  lilce  birds  that  seek  their  places 
When  the  singing  day  departs. 

Pass  tbroagh  this  unbooded  splendor, 

All  unooDsolous  as  you  move, 
That  TOu  make  the  landacape  tender 
With  a  touch  ot  human  love  I 


paoket  had  been 
thrown  in  at  the 
^open  window  of 
her  room,  bj  what 
band  was  nerer 
known,  bnt  it  in- 
dosed  the  neck- 
lace;  ,  together 
with  a  note  ad- 
dreaaed  to  her< 
self: 

'"  Madamj  deign 
^to  aooept  ths  la- 
,olo8ed  trlfls,  Irom 
;oDe  whom  love  for 
yoQ  once  tempted 
to  play  the  '  base 
deoeiver.  ICay  yon 
be  happy  with  the 
husband  ot  your 
oholoe  I  Hy  pre- 
aeooe  shall  never 
more  disturb  yoar 
quist;  forgive  and 
forget  the  unlncky 
flsherman." 

Tradition  says 
that  about  tbe 
time  Marian  May- 
hew  received  that 
strangely-sent 
wedding  present, 
the  famous  pirate, 
Captain  La  Fort, 
disappeared  from 
tbe  coast  of  New 
England,  never  to 
be  seen  or  heard 
ot  more.  Snob 
was  the  state  of 
things  when  our 
story  came  to  ita 
close,  bnt  the  time  is  far  away.  The  century  and  more 
that  has  so  marrelously  altered  the  isles  of  Dnke's  Connty, 
as  well  as  tbe  neigbboriof;  mainland,  and  changed  the 
sober,  homely  Martha's  Vineyard  to  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  pleasant  watTing-placea  in  the  American 
Union,  has  long  since  blotted  out  of  living  memory  the 
times  and  the  atoiy  of  those  among  its  former  inhabitants 
whose  prejudices  and  mistmderstandings  were  thus  finally 
reconciled.  ..^ 

THE  END. 


The  same  earth  produces  health-bearing  and  deadly 
plants  —  and  ofttimes  the  rose  grows  nearat  to  the 

nettle. 


MALTA. 

An  Engliah  resident  aaya :  Of  the  fifty  or  more  eoloniaa 
and  foreign  posseaaions  that  England  has  acquired  by  hir 
means  or  fool,  Malta  is  one  of  tbe  smalleat.  and,  in  soma 
respeets,  one  of  the  least  important. 

It  does  not,  like  her  Oanadian  and  Auatralian  dominions, 
ofier  any  desirable  refuge  to  her  tedoudant  population, 
ur  afford  to  people  of  Engliah  kin  any  opportnni^  for 
vexing  them  with  their  experiments  in  demoomtio  govern- 
ment or  eoonomic  legislation.  They  have  not  in  it,  u  in 
the  West  Indies  or  in  Bouth  Africa,  to  deal  with  inferior 
races,  impwted  or  iodigenona,  whom  they  deem  it  nnni  nsai  j 

to  force  into  their 
servioo  or  to  kill 
out  of  their  path 
Nor — th  Ottgh 
here.  In  a  very 
small  way,  the 
problem  is  som^ 
what  similar— is 
it,  like  India,  in- 
habited  by  mil- 
lions over  whom 
the  Engliah  have 
obtained  afaaolnte 
authority  for  tbeir 
own  advantage, 
therein  aasnming 
the  reaponribQi- 
ty,  none  the  leai 
weighty  beeausa 
it  is  barely  recog- 
nized, of  gtring 
them  all  the  en* 
lightoiment  and' 
proeperi^  they 
can.  At  tbe  same 
time  the  hdduig 
of  it  is  different 
from  that  of  Gib- 
raltar, which  is 
scarcely  more 
than  a  fortrea^or 
of  Hong  EoDg, 
which  is  praoti- 
cally  only  an 
armed  custom- 
house. It  has  a 
natiTO  popnU- 
tion,  inordinatdy 
large  tax  its  di- 
mensions, who 
have  placed  them- 
selves under  English  protection,  and  whose  interests  Eng- 
land is  bound  to  look  after,  for  her  own  sake,  as  veil  as  for 
theirs  ;  and  the  oonditions  under  ^ich  their  a&in  am 
administered  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  the  political  and 
social  problems  involved  are  important  enough  to  be  worth 
examiDiag. 

To  uoderstand  the  nature  of  Briti  h  rule  in  Malta  and 
the  neighboring  island  of  Oozo,  it  is  neoessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  terms  on  which  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
England  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  and  what  was  the  slats 
of  their  inhabitants  at  that  time.  Of  tolerably  pure  Anlao 
origin,  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  though  bearing  tiacei 
of  the  earlier  race  whom  their  anoestors  displaced  and 
portly  mixed  with,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Norman  and  Italian 
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wttlen  whom  their  oonneotion  with  Steilf  Imnight  among 
them,  the  Maltew  ware  probkblj  at  first  gainen  by  the 
eetuUiduient  of  the  Order  of  8t  Joho  In  their  i^nd. 
They  mod  oame  to  be  Uttie  better  than  serfs,  at  the  meroy 
of  their  tTranfe,  and  obtainiog  snoh  privileges  as  were 
conceded  to  them  onlj  by  Bobmittiag  to  degradatioDS, 
which  natamlly,  under  a  diasolute  army  of  celibate  knights, 
fell  most  heavily  upon  their  wives  and  danghters.  Even 
if  other  evidences  were  wuntiug,  there  wonld  be  snfficieut 
proof  of  the  effects  of  koigbtly  interference  with  family 
relations  in  the  oootrasta  of  physique  and  temperament 
among  rarions  groups  of  Maltese  at  the  present  day,  and 
especially  in  the  differeooe  between  many  uatnraa  of  Malta 
itsdf  and  their  more  thoronghly  Arable  fcinunen  in  Qoso, 

Ibtteis  were  not  greatly  mended  by  the  dependence 
that  the  people,  hardly  used  by  the  Order,  learnt  to  place 
in  the  Chnroh,  wliich,  except  at  rare  iotervala,  was  always 
more  or  less  at  fend  with  it.  The  protection  they  thus 
gained  was  another  sort  of  bondage,  and  one  that  was  not 
shaken  off  by  the  overthrow  of  the  military  tyranny.  That 
fymnny,  of  oonrse,  dpollned  wiUi  the  decay  of  the  Order. 
Many  favors  were  shown  to  the  Mjiltese.  They  were 
allowed  a  slender  form  of  self-government  by  the  revlTal 
of  their  ancient  Oonsiglio  Popolora,  Hnntcipal  aibin, 
under  dictation,  weitt  intrnsted  to  local  magnates  in  Ya- 
letta  an  1  the  townshipSL  To  prominent  families,  in  reward 
for  soldiership  and  other  servtoes,  the  rank  of  nobility  whs 
aooorded,  and  prosperous  Imdera  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
and  beqneath  the  wealth  they  bad  acquired.  Fur  the 
needy,  charities  were  endowed,  though  among  these  Mmr- 
dalen  asylnms  and  fonndHng  hospitals,  to  which  both 
priests  and  knigliti  oonld  recommend  their  favorites,  were 
suq>ioionaly  nnmerona.  Codes  of  laws  for  the  a(1miDistTa> 
tion  of  Justioe  were  prepared,  and  native  msgtstr^tes  were 
appointed  to  enforce  them.  Thus  the  Maltese,  ateadUy 
increasing  in  numbers,  attained  a  mennure  of  comfort 
befme  Von  Hom^esch.  the  last  Grand  Master  of  the  de- 
generate Order,  surrendered  the  island  to  Bonaparte  in 
1798.  It  is  true  that  all  their  so-called  privileges  sod 
rights  vere  to  the  last  held  on  snffernnce,  and  were  in  the 
nature  of  farors  be>towed  on  a  subject  raoe,  rather  than  of 
prerogatiTes  earned  by  free  men. 

The  greatest  eonoession  em  made  by  the  Knights  of 
8L  John  to  the  people  was  when  Grand  Master  Von  Horn- 
peseh*  permlited  some  of  their  representatives  to  join  with 
nim  in  signing  the  articles  of  capitulaUon,  by  whiob,  in 
1798,  Malt  I  and  Qoto  were  handed  over  to  the  French, 
and  in  whiob  it  was  provided  that  "the  inhahitaets  shall 
be  allowed,  as  of  old,  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic, 
apostolic  and  holy  Boman  rpligion,  their  privileges  and 
property  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  they  shall  not  be 
subjeot  to  any  extraordinary  taxes."  - 

lliat  pledge  wss  broken  as  soon  as  it  was  givm.  During 
their  brief  oooopation  of  the  islsnds,  or  so  much  of  tbem 
ss  they  could  hold  against  the  insurgent  people,  the 
FWneh  indulged  in  all  the  robbery  and  emelty  in  their 
power.  But  it  was  an  implied  oondition  of  the  eager 
aoqnieeoenoeof  the  Multese  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
by  Captain— afterward  8ir— Alexander  Boll,  on  behalf  of 
England  and  the  AtUes,  in  1800,  that  he  should  indorse 
and  keep  the  promises  which  Bonaparte,  merely  for  form's 
aake^  had  mad&  Those  promises  were  substantially  re- 
peated  more  than  once  during  the  fourteen  yean  in  which 
Hslia  was  held  and  irregularly  looked  after  by  the  English, 
before  it  was  formally  oeded  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.   In  antitrfpation  of  thst  arrangement,  when  Sir 

*  The  nleoe  of  Baron  Yon  Hompeaeh.  while  at  aebool,  ran  airav 
with  Lord  BollHRbroka,  and  oame  to  Aaerlea,  living  tor  some 
}«aiaatEUubeth.M.  J. 


Thomas  Maitland  aaanmed  the  government  in  181SL  b* 
issued  a  proc-lamaUon  pledging  the  Frinoe  Begent  and  his 
snooessors  *'  to  reooguice  the  people  of  Malta  and  Oon>  aa 
snbjeets  of  the  British  Crown  ;  to  secure  to  the  Maltese  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  to 
maintain  their  eooleeiastical  establishment;  to  introdaee 
such  amelioration  in  the  proceedings  of  the  oonrts  of  law 
as  will  seonre  to  every  one  the  certainty  of  speedy  and 
effective  jnstioe;  to  make  soeh  improvement  in  the  laws 
themselves  as  past  experienoe  or  change  •!  eironmetancea 
may  have  rendered  neoessary ;  and,  in  short,  to  adopt 
every  measure  that  may  be  requisite  to  seenre  to  tha  in- 
habitants a  full  share  of  thai  happineM,  wealth,  aeenx^ 
and  prosperl^  fwtnnately  enjoyed  1^  all  the  aobjeeta  <rf 
the  British  Empire  in  every  part  of  the  wortd."  That  pro- 
clamatloD,  rather  rhetorical  and  Utopian  in  some  of  ita 
phrases,  is  r^rded  by  the  Malteee  as  their  Magna  Oharta. 

Having  onoe  obtained  poasession  of  the  islsnd  which 
nearly  three  oentorie^  before  had  been  granted  to  the  Ord^^ 
of  St.  John,  to  be  held  by  it  ss  a  barrier  against  Turkish 
encroachments  upon  Christendom,  and  whieh,  greatly 
strengthened  and  improved  since  then,  wss  eonslderad  to 
be  the  meet  formidable  fortress  in  the  Heditenaneaa,  tha 
English  oer^nly  would  not  have  given  it  np  veiuntarily 
to  any  other  people,  and  least  of  all  to  the  Maltese,  who 
wonld  have  been  powerless  to  hold  it  agaiost  any  invader. 
Still,  it  is  satisfactory  to  rememlwr  that,  having  been  in- 
vited by  the  inhabitants  to  wrest  it  from  the  Freooh,  they 
bad  popular  eanotiou  tor  retaining  it  in  their  hands.  Their 
aeqnisition  ot  Malta  whs  more  justifiable  than  a  good  many 
other  issnes  of  the  Nspoleonio  wara  and  the  Trea^  of 
Paris.   Notwithstanding  oooaatonal  murmurs  of  sedition 
and  frequent  expressions  of  disoontent,  moreover,  the 
Maltese  have  never  left  it  open  to  donbt  that  tb^  would 
rather  be  members  of  the  Britiah  Commonwealth  than 
snbj*>cts  of  any.  other  power.    At  the  same  time,  com- 
plaints have  always  been  made  by  some  of  them  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  admitted  into  the  British  Com* 
moowealth,  and,  during  the  ycara  of  irregular  and  ill- 
defined  government  by  "civil  oommiBsioners "  and  mili- 
tary autocrats  which  preceded  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's 
appointment  as  the  flrat  governor  of  the  island,  those 
oomphunts  came  with  special  force  from  the  pstriots  who^ 
while  aaelKting  Captain  Ball  to  drive  ont  tlie  Freneh.  had 
been  aided  by  him  in  the  deliberationa  and  appointmoita 
of  the  popnliir  assembly  or  congress  which  they  eonveoed 
at  Sant*  Antonio  in  1799.    There  was  never,  of  oonrse,  any 
question  as  to  the  propriety  and  neoessi^  of  Eoeland 
managing  in  its  own  way  all  the  military  and  naval  con- 
eemn  of  Malta.    Unable  to  maintain  the  fortrese  and  its 
appnrtenanoee  for  themsf-lves,  the  Malteee  were  only  too 
glad  that  the  English,  instead  ot  any  other  people,  shoald 
hold  it  for  them ;  hut.  knowing  th<tt  this  arrangement  ww 
only  entered  upon  by  the  English  for  the  benefit  of  Bog* 
Isnd.  they  eourideted  that,  so  Iwg  as  they  were  loysl  to 
the  British  Chown,  the  management  of  the  dvU  afidrs  oi 
the  inland  shonid  be  left  to  them. 

Thst  wan  the  burden  of  many  petitions  and  representa- 
tions which  they  addressed  to  the  English  Government  in 
1802  and  snhaequeot  years.  They  asked  not  only  for  snoh 
a  revival  and  expanaion  ot  the  old  Oonsiglio  Popolars  is 
would  give  them  free  repressntatioo  in  a  local  paritameDt, 
but  also  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  press,  of  independent 
tribunals,  snd  of  trial  by  jury.  Prominent  Engliah  ststes* 
men  favored  tlieir  suit,  on  .the  soore  of  political  prndnee^ 
if  not  of  Jn^ioa.  "  We  ought,"  said  Lord  Melville  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1808,  "to  seenre  to  the  Maltese  s  vise 
sod  suitable  form  of  civil  govemmmt,  to  be  enjoyed  fay 
tbem  under  the  proteotion  of  the  British  power:  lUs 
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cl^eot  ought  to  be  proBeonted  and  settled  vithoat  uij 
idaj,  so  that,  vheoeTer  any  new  n^otiation  shonld  be 
Kt  on  foot,  we  might  be  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Ualta,  nnder  a  form  of  government  agreeable  to  their 
Irishes,  were  now  established  nnder  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain."  But  there  was  no  need  of  anoh  an  argnment 
to  persnade  the  othor  European  powers  to  agree  to  fing* 
kiid'B  xetention  of  Malta,  or  even  to  oonvince  the  Maltese 
themselves  that  that  was  the  best  of  the  evils  they  bad  to 
shoose  from,  and  it  was  not  to  be  espeoted  that  any  sense 
of  jiutioe  or  feeling  ol  generosity  would  lead  the  Govern- 
mest  to  oonfer  on  them  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  than 
was  then  acowded  to  Englishmen  at  home.  The  petition  of 
the  Maltese  was  refused,  and  Sir  Thomns  Haitland  was  sent 
oot  to  bestow  npon  them  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  despotic 
manner  what  he  supposed  to  be  their  **  full  share  of  that 
bappinees,  wealth,  security  and  prosperity  fortunately  en- 
joyed by  all  the  enbjeots  of  the  British  Empire  in  every 
part  of  the  world."  Had  civil  liberty,  snbjeot  only  to  the 
geneml  oontarol  of  the  Grown,  been  then  granted  to  them, 
they  would  oertahily  have  stomblad  a  great  deal,  but  eonld 
■oaroely  have  oommitted  greater  mistakes  than  Uioee  ftam 
which  they  now  suffer ;  and  they  might  by  this  time  have 
tequired  the  power  of  wise  self-government  which  oomes 
only  by  tedious  and  blundering  experience,  instead  of 
being,  after  two  generations  of  paternal  rule,  still  ignorant 
ind  wayward  children  in  politics. 

The  English  Government,  it  most  be  admitted,  has 
made  many  efforts  to  amend  this  state  of  thing",  most 
notably  in  the  Aotnmn  of  183^  when  Lord  Qlenelg  com- 
BussioDed  Mr.  John  Anstin,  the  eminent  writer  on  jntis- 
pndaioe,  and  Mr.,  afterward  Sir,  George  Oomewall Lewis 
to  visit  Malta  and  to  inqaire  into  and  report  upon  its  in- 
stitutions, with  a  view  to  "  the  introduction  of  a  permanent 
and  salataiy,  system  of  polity,  by  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  Maltese  nation  might  be  secured,  and  their  interests 
eonsc^ated  with  those  of  Gient  Britain."  Important 
diangea  resulted  from  this  prooeeding ;  but,  though  the 
commisaionerB  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  island,  their 
investigations  were  neither  as  searching  nor  ss  oompre* 
henaive  as  their  credentials  warranted,  and  sooh  of  their 
ptoposals  as  were  adopted,  admirable  though  they  were  in 
the  main,  failed  to  seeare  all  the  benefit  that  was  expeoted 
from  them.  Several  great  abases  were  swept  away,  and 
some  wholesome  roles  were  adopted  ;  bnt  the  gronnd  was 
not  cleared  of  the  pernicious  institutions  then  existing, 
nor  was  room  afforded  for  the  vigorons  growth  of  any 
"aalntary  system  of  polity." 

Some  of  the  bad  management  was  almost  inevitablei 
As  it  was  necessary  that  England  abonld  have  afaaolnte 
eontr^  over  the  military  afikira  of  the  island,  and  as  it 
nined  to  give  the  inhabitants  any  share  in  the  oivil  gov- 
ernment, it  had  no  choice  bnt  to  neroise  a  deepolio  swav  ; 
and  it  was  evidently  intended  that  the  despotism  should 
be  as  mild  and  amiable  as  it  conveniently  oonld  be.  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  was  a  man  of  coarse  temper  and  tyran- 
nical disposition,  who  provoked  much  ill-feeling  by  his 
rongh  language  and  arbitrary  acts,  but  he  fairly  lived  tip 
to  his  notion  of  the  three  main  duties  imposed  npon  him. 
The  first  of  these  was  to  maintain  the  military  importance 
of  Malta ;  the  second,  to  distribnte  as  many  infinential 
offleea  and  large  salaries  aa  possible  among  his  friends  and 
dependents ;  the  third,  to  make  the  balk  of  his  Maltese 
■nbjpote  tolerably  oontented  with  their  lot,  while  pnttiog 
his  foot  on  the  "turbnlent  and  factions  individuals"  who 
■ought  to  lead  them  astray.  All  these  objects  he  oonnd- 
ered  oonld  be  best  and  most  easily  achieved  by  reviving, 
with  modifioationB,  the  paternal  arrangements  which  the 
Eoighta  of  St  John  had  eatabliahed  daring  the  later  pe- 


riod of  their  dominion,  but  which  had  fallen  very  much 
out  of  gear  in  the  troublous  yeaia  following  the  deputnre 
of  the  Order.  As  the  readiest  and  surest  means  toward 
obtaining  obedionce  from  the  people,  he  secured  the  sup* 
port  of  the  Church  by  showing  it  nolimited  favor — a  course 
which,  within  proper  bounds,  was  incumbent  upon  him 
in  gratitude  to  the  bishops  and  priesta  who  bad  aealoasly 
preached  up  the  English  allianoe,  and  also  as  part  of  the 
contract  made  over  and  over  again  with  the  people  gen- 
erally. In  order  to  ooneiliate  the  loeal  nobility,  he  oon- 
ferrod  npon  aome  of  them  showy  titlea  andvagae  fanotions 
as  lords-Uentenant  of  tbe  country  distriota.  For  the  rest, 
with  an  appearance  of  generosity,  be  undertook  to  dis- 
tribnte  the  property  of  the  Knights,  except  so  mnch  as 
was  absolutely  needed  for  military  purposes,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people,  ond  to  maintain,  in  slightly  altered 
forms,  the  STstems  of  revenue  oolleotion  and  expenditure 
which  had  formerly  existed. 

It  was  in  the  latter  reapeot  that  the  paternal  method 
pnraned  by  the  Engliab  Goremmaat  and  its  represents 
lives  in  Malta  reaobed  its  fnllest  development  Undw  the 
Order  there  had  been  only  orade  beginnings  of  nanicipal 
government  in  the  island,  and  what  remained  of  theiw  was 
qnickly  stamped  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  It  had 
been  Uie  policy  of  the  Enights  to  take  on  themselves  the 
entire  reeponsibility  of  grnin  importation,  with  the  object 
of  storing  up  in  their  extensive  granaries  a  sufiloient  quan- 
tity to  supply  their  own  wanta  for  many  years  in  the  event 
of  a  siege,  and  also  to  dole  it  out  in  <adinary  times  at  fixed 
prices  to  the  ,  natives.  Thia  task  was  in  the  eighteenth 
eentnry  rel^;ated  to  a  body  ol  local  magnatea  known  as 
the  'miveniUtt  which  was  elao  introsted  with  the  dispensing 
of  eertafn  obarities.  Aa  the  aniverwt^,  however,  ventured, 
in  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's  time,  to  dabble  in  politics,  be 
suppressed  it,  and  established  in  its  stead  a  Board  of  Sup- 
ply, in  whioh  three  Eoglish  commissioners  were  to  keep 
up  a  strict  monopoly  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain. 
That  prepoet<-rons  arrangement  only  lasted  a  few  yeara 
Bnt  though  the  trade,  subject  to  heavy  import  dutiea,  was 
soon  thrown  open,  the  grain  department  oontinaed  to  be 
the  chief  caters  for  the  pnblio,  as  well  as  to  do  all  the 
bnslnen  for  the  Government  establishmenta,  nntU  it  was 
broken  op  in  1887  at  the  reoommeodation  of  Meesra  Ana- 
tin  and  Lewis,  who  fixed  the  tariff  at  a  rate  eetiauted  to 
bring  in  the  same  proBt  to  the  local  exchequer.  Since 
then  Malta  bas  continued  to  derive  the  la]*geat  share  of  its 
reveone  from  wheiit,  in  spite  of  all  the  anti-oom-law  agi- 
tation in  England,  and  under  circa mstaooas  which,  as 
Mr.  Bowsell  has  pointed  out,  throw  upon  the  poorer 
olasses  of  the  population  half  aa  maeh  taxation  again  as 
has  to  be  borne  by  those  who  are  better  off.  Whethw 
that  is  jost,  or  whether  the  new  scheme  of  taxation  pn^ 
posed  by  the  Oolonial  Office  la  praotieablek  however,  need 
not  here  be  considered.  It  la  soffident  to  note  this  diffi- 
culty aa  one  of  the  unpleasant  oonaeqaenoes  of  the  mode 
of  government  adopted  by  the  English. 

Oompelled  against  his  will  to  abandon  the  grain  mono- 
poly. Sir  Thomas  Maitland  strengthened  other  institutionB 
of  a  like  sort  As  saeoessor  to  the  Enights  of  St  John, 
he  fonnd  himself  in  poseession,  according  to  a  vagne  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  estimate^  of  aboat  ona*third  of  the 
land  and  bonse  property  in  Ibtta.  "Pvii  ol  this  proporfy 
occupied  by  fortifioatfons,  pnbllo  buildings  and  their  siu^ 
ronndiogs,  was  nqnired  for  the  defense  and  control  of  the 
island,  and  bas  acoordiodly  been  ever  sinoe  retained  for 
thoea  pnrpo«e&  The  rest  was  mide  ap  of  a  great  variety 
of  foundations,  held  by  the  Order  aa  a  whole,  or  by  its 
separate  **  langaageo;"  for  the  performaaoe  of  all  sorts  of 
teligioaii  eharitaUe^  aad  other  aervioas.   It  oomprised*  ia 
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fact,  all  the  pfailanthropio  endovments  of  Malta,  exoepting 
those  whioh  theCharch  kept  exelQaively  in  its  own  hands, 
and,  as  nearly  all  the  gOTemment  vbioh  the  Order  ao* 
corded  to  ifae  people  was  in  the  natars  of  real  or  sham 
beneToleDce,  furoisbed  most  of  the  funds  vith  which  it 
Goodaoted  the  public,  apart  from  the  military,  business  of 
the  ialand.  The  management  of  this  business  had  re- 
oently  been  left  partly,  along  with  the  grain  monopoly, 
to  the  imiTersitSk,  and  partly  to  certain  giurati  in  various 
parts  of  the  island.  Sir  Thomas  Uaitland,  when  he  got 
rid  of  the  uniTersit^  got  rid  also  of  the  giurati,  and  estab- 
lished instead  departments  of  land  rerenue  and  Govern- 
ment works,  and  oommittees  of  charitable  institutions,  by 
which  their  several  functions  were  to  be  performed.  In 
so  doing,  he  organised  a  system  for  humoring  the  people 
by  diverting  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  genuine  or 
Bpuriooo,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  revenno  than  was 
their  ahare ; 
and,  while 
pauperizing 
the  common- 
itjt  ooutrived 
to  kUl  all  the 
germs  of 
mun  icipel 
life  that  were 
in  it  In  the 
O  o  vemment 
departments 
that  he 
formed,  a  1 1 
the  highly 
paid  posts 
were  given  to 
Englishmen, 
but  places 
were  found 
for  a  quite 
nnneoessary 
number  o  f 
Maltese  sub- 
ordinates, 
who  thus  be- 
came pen- 
sioners al- 
most as  ab- 
ject as  the 
recipients  of 
avowed  ohar- 
i^.  Uuder- 

taking  to  sell  wheat  to  the  people,  instead  of  enoouraging 
them  to  become  traders  for  themselves,  the  Oovemment  also 
discouraged  all  other  private  enterprise  and  independent 
labor  by  making  all  their  roads,  digging  all  their  tanks, 
and  building  all  their  houses  for  them.  Sir  Q.  G.  Lewis 
evidently  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  wrote  home  to  his 
lather  in  Deoember,  1836  :  **  The  people  have  contracted 
such  a  habit  of  depODdenoe  on  the  Goverament  that  their 
only  notion  of  improvement  in  their  condition  seems  to 
be  the  multiplication  of  moderately  paid  offioee  to  be  given 
to  Maltese.  The  Government,  instead  of  attempting  to  give 
the  people  feeiioga  of  aelf-rcdianoe,  has  intentionally  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  has  disoouraged  all  move- 
ment, has  stifled  all  inquiry,  has  perpetuated  ignoranoe, 
and  has  even  disoonntananoed  trade  as  being  troublesoma" 
Some  of  the  worst  oonoomitanta  of  the  system  there 
complained  of  were  removed  at  the  suffgeetion  of  Sir  G.  0. 
Lewis  and  his  senior  oolletigae  ;  but  the  system  itself  was 
allowed  to  grow.    The  Government  did  not  extend  its 
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land  and  house  property— indeed,  it  allowed  it  to  deterior- 
ate very  considerably  in  comparison  with  that  held  by  the 
Ohurch  and  by  private  individuals ;  but  it  greatly  increased 
the  responsibilittee  it  had  assumed  as  the  dispenser  of  the 
proceeds  of  that  property. 

Among  the  pious  foundatioDs  which  it  inherited  from 
the  Enights  were  small  endowments  for  the  support  of 
three  hospitals  and  asylums.  There  were  other  bequests 
for  providing  marriage  portions  to  young  women,  for  dis- 
tributing wheat  generally  among  the  poor,  and  for  giving 
alms  to  the  needy  in  particular  districts.  These  endow- 
ments appear  to  have  represented  about  oufrtenth  of  the 
revenue  from  lands  and  houses  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Hait- 
land  took  cha^e.  Had  the  money  been  iudioiously  ex- 
pended by  the  charity  committees  that  he  and  his  suooes- 
sors  organised,  it  mi^ht  have  served  for  such  outlay  io 
relief  of  sickness  and  poverty  as  it  was  inoumbent  on  the 

Go  vemment 
to  incur.  The 
oommittees 
■  bowed  no 
judgment, 
however,  in 
spending  it, 
and,  indeed, 
though  some 
faint  effort 
was  made  to 
adhere  to  the 
special  ob- 
jects desig- 
nated in  the 
original  be- 
qarsts,  they 
were  .'not 
called  upon 
to  limit  their 
expenditure 
either  to 
those  object! 
or  to  the 
funds  thtu 
provided  for 
tbem.  Being 
Government 
departments, 
they  ware 
able  to  draw 
upon  the 
general  trea- 
sury for  what  money  they  required,  and  to  disburse  it 
in  any  way  that  the  Government  sanctioned.  They  in- 
creased the  number  and  enlarged  the  dimenaioas  of  the 
establishments  under  their  control  until,  in  1836^  the 
charges  for  these  establisbments  were  at  lettst  six  times  as 
great  as  the  original  endowments,  absorbing  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  derived  from  Government  proper^, 
and  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  entire  revenue  of  tbe  island.  In 
spite  of  numeroos  changes  and  attempted  reforms,  almost 
as  large  a  proportion  of  expenditure  to  revenue  has  been 
kept  up  to  this  day.  To  Mr.  Bowsell's  oomplaint,  that  tiie 
obnoxious  wheat  du^  oanses  the  chief  burden  of  taxatiflo 
to  foU  on  the  poor,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  ready  wswer  to 
say  that  the  wheat  duty,  or  some  equivalent  for  it,  wonM 
never  bo  needed  were  it  not  for  the  wholeeale  system  of  w- 
called  charity  which  is  adopted  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  the  poor.  If  the  poor  pay  half  as  much  again  as  the 
rich  in  taxes,  it  is  because  the  poor  have  been  led  to 
expect  B  T8ty  large  portion  ol  the  PXOOMdi  of  taxation  to 
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be  ratamed  to  them  in  the  my  of  misohieToos  oharity. 
The  wont  of  H  is  that^  1^  tiiia  ammgement,  the  h(»eBt 
ud  indtufedons  poor  are  made  to  pay  for  the  idle  and 
thriftlesa. 

In  the  abaenoe  of  any  sort  of  mmiioipal  o^iaiiisition, 
and  of  any  private  philapthropie  aganoies,  qiart  from  the 
Btriotly  xeligioiu  inBtitations  patronized  by  the  Ohnxoh, 
uid  from  the  promisonons  almsgiving,  which  is  as  reoklesa 
in  Malta  as  in  other  Roman  Gatholic  ooontries,  a  good 
deal  of  State  charity  is,  of  coarse,  ineTitable.  There  mast 
be  a  limatio  aaylnm»  and  there  most  be  hospitals,  and 
these  establishments  would  be  harmless  if  only  sooh  per- 
sons were  allowed  gratnitoaa  treatment  in  tihem  aa  oonld 
not  be  paid  or  otherwise  provided  for. ,  In  fliat  ease  they 
voald not beTeryupenaiTetotiteGorenunent.  Ai^lnore• 
orer  there  are  no  other  pooi^hoaass  in  the  idands^  Oie  two 
<»pixii,  or  asyltima  for  the  aged  poor,  would,  witUn'oertain 
limits,  be  jastiflable  institatioDs,  if  they  were  not  looked 


upon  as  little  heavens  below,  in  which  old  men  and  women 
may  prolong  their  lives,  when  they  are  tired  of  working 
or  begging,  or  when  tiieir  ohildran  are  nnwilUng  to  anp- 
p<Hrt  than.  As  it  is^  &ef  give  lamentaUe  enoouragement 
to  improvidenoe.  There  in  no  dread  or  dislike  of  the 
ospizio  in  Haltl^  as  there  is  of  the  wnkhonse  in  England. 
A  comfortable  home  in  it  Is  a  Usssing  to  be  loiAed  forward 
to,  and  striven  after,  by  every  poor' man  and  woman  in 
the  island  ;  a  prize  which  only  a  few  ever  really  atl»in  ; 
bat  which,  like  other  gambling  speonlations,  tempts  mnl* 
titndes  to  try  thdr  fortune  in  the  game  of  idleness  and 
nnthrift. 

The  system  of  charity  that  has  been  developed  in  Malta 
tends  to  make  every  poor  person  a  panper.  In  the  way  of 
outdoor  relief  not  mnoh  is  done,  only  a  sum  of  about 
$15,000  ft  year  being  allowed  to  be  disfadbated  by  the 
charity  oonuniasioners  amoAg  their  pensioner^  though  the 
ahortoominga  of  the  Qoremment  in  this  reapeet  are  ami^ 
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made  np  Tor  hj  the  thooghtleas  almsgtving  at  the  ohnroh- 
douB  ud  the  iftreet-oomen.  As  it  to  make  vp  for  its 
harshness  toward  the  poor  when  they  are  in  health,  the 
OoTemment  deolarea  that  everj  one  who  works  (or  daily 
wages,  as  well  as  OTery  beggar,  has  a  right  to  reoeiTe 
medinl  sasiataDoe  gratoitoasly  when  he  or  anj  member  o( 
hia  family  is  iU.  Aooordingly.  erery  polios  ststioii  has  a 
fine  dispaiuary  attached  to  It,  and  every  Tillage  is  pro* 
Tided,  at  the  pnblio  expense,  with  its  *'poUoe  physioiao/' 
who  bi  torn  is  generally  a  locddess  hanger-on  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  one  of  the  nnfortaaate  prodnots  of  the  system  of 
gratoitoos  balf-edaoation  by  whioh  so  many  nembers  of 
the  middle-dass  In  Malta  are  oioonraged  to  beoome  nielesB 
and  starving  professionsl  men*  instead  of  honest  and  hard- 
worliing  shopkeepers  or  traders. 

To  provide  good  edDoati''n  for  the  people— snch  as 
would  enable  them  to  make  the  best  nse  o(  their  obaaces 
in  their  own  little  islands,  or  to  take  dne  advantage  of  the 
lai^  opportonitiea  offered  to  them  elsewhere  as  British 
snbjpets— would  be  of  all  forms  o(  charity  the  moat  allow- 
able ;  bnt  the  attempts  hi&erto  made  by  the  Government 
have  not  been  well  directed  or  STtoopasfnl.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that,  when  the  Jesnlts  were  expelled  from  Blatta 
in  17G3,  Grand  Ifaster  lioaoaris  should  have  undertaken 
to  apply  tbeir  conflsoated  property  in  founding  an  uni- 
versity. Ualtais  far  too  small  to  maintain  Tor  itself  such  an 
institution.  Its  university  has  all  along  diverted  attention 
from  humbler  and  more  necessary  ednoational  applianoe% 
while  the  few  able  men  whom  it  has  turned  ont  oould 
always  have  been  DkMe  oheapty  and  more  thoroufi^ly  in* 
atmcted  hi  fcvelgn  aaminaries  than  in  the  native  eetablish- 
menK  In  Sir  Thomas  Ibitland's  time  the  revenue  avail* 
ahfo  for  it  whs  snffloient  only  to  support  a  few  pedantio 
chairs,  though  that  money  might  have  been  a  most  valnable 
addition  to  the  very  scanty  endowments  in  exietenoe  for 
more  general  education.  The  university  has  been  since 
reorgauiaed,  and  there  are  now  two  lyoenms  attached  to 
it.  Abont  eighty  primary  and  secondary  schools^  also, 
have  been  eataUisIied  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  alto- 
gether the  expenditure  on  aoeonnt  of  eduoation  is  at  least 
twelve  timea  a>  great  as  ii  was  seventy  yean  ago.  Bnt  the 
real  work  of  education  has  yet  almost  to  be  begun. 

Praiseworthy  and  sOTvioesble  as  wave  nearly  all  the  re- 
oommendations  of  the  commissioners  of  1836,  they  com- 
mitted a  grievous  mistake  in  proposing  that  Italian  instead 
of  English  should  be  enoonraged  among  the  llaltese  as  a 
supplementary  language  to  their  vernacular.  Maltese  is 
{oraotioally  an  unwritten  language,  and  ,  therefore,  hcw- 
«ver  useful  and  expressive  in  oommon  conversation,  quite 
unsuitable  ae  an  ednoational  medium.  Italian  is  favored 
by  prieata  and  lawyer^  and  in  the  polite  aooiefey  of  Yaletta ; 
but  the  oommon  pecqile  knew  little  of  it  forty  years  ago, 
and  appear  to  knew  even  leas  at  tiie  present  time.  They 
are  aware  that,  except  in  rare  oases,  it  can  be  of  no  use  to 
them  in  business,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  trouble 
themselves  about  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Axioeta  The  plan 
of  teaching  Italian  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Bnglisb,  whioh 
most  of  them  are  really  anxious  to  learn,  is  thus  only  a 
hindrance,  especially  as  the  instruction  given  Is  of  a  very 
perfunctory  sort.  It  is  a  oommon  oomplaiot  of  the  MaltMC 
who  have  been  instructed  in  the  Government  schools  that 
flifly  were  time  oidy  taught  to  read  Italian  rote,  with- 
out understanding  the  meaning  of  what  Huf  read. 
Some  changes  for  the  better  appear  to  have  been  lately 
made,  especially  since  a  local  commission  of  inquiry  re- 
ported in  1865  that  in  the  few  schools  tlien  existing  there 
was  very  smsll  attendance  and  aoaroely  any  teaching  at  all 
Bnt  the  mon^  spent  by  the  Government  in  its  sham 
^stem  of  education  saema  still  to  be  nearly  all  wasted.  Nor 


have  the  nuiversify  and  the  lyoenms  been  able  to  do  mnoh 
good.  Thsy  oerfadnly  train  up  almost  gratnitonaly— the 
feea  in  the  former  being  half-a-crown  and  in  the  Utter  a 
shilUog  a  month  per  family— a  far  larger  number  of  jonng 
men  anxious  for  professional  employment  than  the  island 
can  give  work  to.  For  solid  and  useful  instruction  the 
youth  of  Malta  have  to  go  to  private  aohools,  or,  if  Uie; 
can  afford  it,  to  England.  No  one  can  praotioe  as  a  doctor 
or  a  barrister  in  Malta  unleas  be  has  a  univosily  dagre& 
As  these  are  ocnsideEed  to  ba  the  meet  gentlemanly  oeea- 
pations  in  the  island,  and  other  than  Ibltese  degrees  ate 
within  reach  of  oaij  a  very  few,  the  ntdveralty  Is  fiirlr 
supplied  with  atndenta  whom  it  educates  as  best  it  oan  in 
loool  law  and  local  physio.  They  need  not  leara  any  Eog- 
lish  or  acquire  any  general  information  unless  they  oboosa 
They  conaeqnently  come  out  in  great  numbers  every  year 
with  diplomas  qualifying  them  to  oompete  with  one  an- 
other for  Buoh  paltry  incomes  as  they  can  scrape  up  ti 
home,  bnt  untrained  for  the  exercise  abroad  of  any  alnlitiea 
Uiey  poBseaa  The  nnivom^  has  turned  oat  a  good  many 
(dever  and  sonw  snoeessfnl  barristers  and  physicians,  hot 
nowhere  else  in  the  worid  perhape  are  these  profeaaions  so 
overcrowded  with  disappointed  men.  The  Ooverament 
has  done  what  it  can  to  make  up  for  the  mistakes  it  has 
encouraged  them  to  fall  into,  by  expanding  its  staff  of 
professional  employes  to  Very  unnecessary  dimendona. 
But  ita  police  physicians  and  hospitnl  doctors  and  legal 
auxiliaries  do  not  find  thamseWes  passing  rich  on  salaries 
ranging  from  9150  to  $500  a  year. 

For  another  eaose  of  failure  in  the  eduoaUon  movement 
in  ICslta  the  Government  is  also  to  UamcL  The  very  g«n- 
eroua  interpretation  it  haa  always  put  vpoa  its  engsge- 
ment  not  to  interfere  with  the  B<nnan  Oatholie  religioD, 
has  all  along  enabled  the  priests  to  influence  if  not  to  dic- 
tate its  policy,  and  to  spoil  any  measure  of  which  they  do 
not  approTCw  The  priests  in  Malta  are  particularly  averse 
to  every  kind  of  education  outside  the  very  narrow  groon 
presoribed  by  themselves.  Some  of  them  having  been 
cnrefally  teained  in  Borne,  but  the  great  majority  behv 
almost  as  HUterate  as  th^  peasant  kiuammi,  all  alike 
object  to  any  change  that  may  weaken  their  hold  on  the 
peopl&  England  has  played  Into  their  hands  for  forty 
years  by  professing  to  have  schools  in  whioh  Itsliso  in* 
stead  of  Engl'sb  shall  be  the  approved  language,  and  in 
which  even  Italian  has  not  been  taught,  and  they  ova 
more  thanks  than  they  render  for  a  ^stem  of  univernty 
instruction,  whioh  does  not  prevent  even  Ae  best-edoosted 
men  in  Malta  from  being  more  devoted  children  of  tbs 
Ohurch  than  can  be  found  in  Spain  or  in  Ireland. 

In  its  unsatiB factory  endeavors  to  dispense  all  theohariiy 
and  impart  all  the  eduoation  thought  propw  for  the  Mal- 
tese, the  Government  spends  man  than  all  the  proceeds 
of  the  property  to  which  the  oosto  of  Us  aduoaUonal  and 
charitable  institations  is  supposed  to  be  ohsi^ceabte ;  bat 
these  are  only  part  of  the  duties  it  assumes  to  itself  ss  the 
custodian  of  tiiat  property.  It  not  only  undertakes  sU  tba 
road-making  and  road-repairing  reqoired  in  the  island,  as 
well  as  tiie  preservation  of  tike  aqueducts  and  tanks  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  mter  to  districts  that  would  other- 
wise be  parched  up  and  uninhabitable^  it  aleo  eonsiders 
iteelf  bound  to  azaonte  all  the  new  worka  and  eonatniot  all 
the  new  buildings  that  are  reasonably  and  nnreasonsbly 
proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  was  imder  the 
governorship  of  Sir  Gsspard  Xjs  Marchant,  who  played  the 
part  of  Napoleon  the  Little  in  Malta  to  Sir  Thomas  HaiU 
land's  Napoleon  the  Great,  that  Yaletta  and  its  suburbs 
were  especially  HanssmanniMd.  Some  of  Sir  Oaspard's 
undertalEings  were  useful  in  themaelvei^  and,  paternal  rule 
befaig  aa  it  ia  in  Malta,  they  may  be  »0A  to  hava  pcopnly 
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derolfed  on  the  GoTernment,  though  the  jobbery  and  ax* 
ttar^^oe  oonneetad  with  them  are  not  on  that  aoooont 
the  less  to  be  regretted.  For  others  it  ia  dilBoiilt  to  find 
any  excuse,  and  least  exeusable  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the 
large  and  handsome  Opera  Hons^  vbioh  he  bestowed  at 
its  own  expense  on  the  itdand.  The  Malteae  are  a  mnaioal 
people,  and  the  military  and  naval  offioers  stationed  in 
Taletta  appzeoiata  the  priTilege  of  hearing  "  La  TiaTiata  " 
and  "II  Barbidre"  fimn  two*sbitUag  seats.  Bnt  the  great 
majority  of  the  nakirea,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  two 
■hilUnga  for  a  eea^  Bntnrally  Is^  aggriered  that  nearly 
half  a  year's  xeifeone  of  their  Island  should  bare  been 
■qnimdered  in  building,  for  the  amusement  of  a  few  of 
tiieir  more  proeperoas  neighbors,  and  of  a  good  muy 
English  Tiaitors,  a  theatre  wbioh,  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  prioee,  is  let  at  a  rental  so  low  that  it  by  no  means 
ooTers  the  oost  of  the  polioemen  and  other  QoTemment* 
paid  officials  appointed  to  keep  order  during  the  parform- 
anoee.  Their  roAsonable  reasmtment  of  snob  nnjnst  appro- 
pxiation  of  their  scanty  reaonross  for  publio  works  and 
bnildingSi  is  jost  now  leading  to  somewhat  unreasonable 
opposition  to  the  very  costly  system  of  drainiige  which 
tbe  Goremment  is  oarrying  oat,  and  obligiDg  them  to  pny 
foi^  The  drainage  of  Valetta  and  its  subarbs  is  absolotely 
necessary,  if  the  island  is  to  be  saved  from  the  immioeDt 
.danger  of  a  plagne ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
agency  for  effecting  it,  the  Government  mast  undertake 
the  bnsineaa.  Bnt  the  recklessness  of  some  of  its  earlier 
and  Use  jnafeifiableexploite  in  the  paternal  management  of 
looal  affidia  has  stirred  up  so  mnoh  prejndioe  and  mistrust, 
that  the  Imposition  papers  are  at  present  threatening  it 
«T«ry  week  with  something  like  a  revolution. 

In  furnishing  some  illustrations  of  the  plan  of  managing 
property,  usurping  all  municipal  functions,  and  diaoonrag- 
ing  private  enterprise,  which  was  estitblished  by  Sir 
Thomas  MaiOand,  I  tiave  dealt  only  with  one  part  of  the 
system  of  govemnkent  prevailing  in  Ualta,  and  with  that 
only  very  incompletely.  The  arrangements  in  foroe  for 
the  administration  of  justioe,  and  for  otherwise  oontrolling 
the  afEiirs  of  the  island,  are  of  the  same  sort  Within  tlu 
space  at  my  disposal,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to 
them  in  detail,  or  to  attempt  any  general  review  of  the 
working  of  the  qrstem  as  a  whole.  The  eflbots  of  this  sys- 
tem are  painfully  evident  to  evety  visitor  to  Malta  who 
earea  to  look  beneath  the  sorfaoe  of  its  gay  life  in  Winter^ 
time — tbe  gay  life,  that  is,  of  tiie  Bnglish  community,  and 
of  the  few  weU<4o>do  Matteee  who  are  allowed  to  mix  with 
it,  in  and  atonnd  Taletta. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

EvzBXOoontiy  In  Europe  haaaSooiefyof  theBedCross, 
with  auxiliary  branohee  and  local  committees,  and  every 
Government  in  Europe  recognizes  its  own  and  oUier  Bed 
Groes  Societies  as  entitled  to  peooliar  privil^es  and  ex- 
emptions. Even  the  semi-barbarous  States  of  Turkey  and 
Persia  strike  hands  with  Eoglaod,  Germany  and  France 
in  an  agreement  to  respect  and  support  the  Societies  of  the 
Bed  Oroas  wherever  the  latter  may  set  up  their  flag.  The 
widely-extended  organization  which  carries  on  its  work 
nnder  tha  name  and  lien  oi  tbe  Bed  Orosa  is  a  eonfedera- 
tion  of  relief  aooietiea  In  diflbrent  oonntrieB,  tncganized 
nndeor  the  provisions  of  an  intematicoial  treaty.  On  the 
26th  ot  October,  1863,  an  intamatlonal  oonfetenoe,  called 
by  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  Publio  Utility,  of  Switser- 
hmd,  met  at  Geneva  to  oon^der  a  proposition  relative  to 
the  formation  of  permanent  societies  for  the  reUef  of 
woonded  s<ddien.   At  this  conference,  whioh  brought  to- 


gether representatives  of  a  number  ot  European  States,  a 
trea^  was  drawn  up  and  offered  to  the  Fowan  tot  rigna- 
ture,  providing  first,  for  tha  organization  of  soldiers*  relief 
societies  in  the  various  participating  countries,  under  a 
distinctive  name  and  with  a  distinctive  flag  and  badge 
common  to  all ;  second,  for  the  proteotion,  in  time  of  war, 
of  hospitals,  ambulancea,  hospital  stores  and  supplies  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  belonging  to  any  of  these  societies ; 
and  third,  for  a  recognition  by  belligerent  powers  of  the 
nentrality  of  these  societies,  and  of  an  intamafeimal  oUiga- 
tion  to  give  sale  oonduot  to  their  nageoo^  nunea  and  at- 
tendantiL  This  tnaij,  whioh  was  afterward  lemodeled 
and  improvad,  has  received  the  aignatnrea  of  twenty-seven 
Governments,  and  nnder  its  proviaions  relief  societies, 
bearing  generally  the  name  of  "Bed  Cross,"  have  been 
organized  in  every  country  in  Europe.  The  sign  of  the 
red  cross,  whioh  is  the  national  banner  of  Switzerland  with 
the  colors  reversed,  was  selected  as  tbe  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  treaty  aooietiea,  out  of  oompliment  to  the  republio 
wb^re  the  first  oonlerence  waa  held,  and  where  tha  Inter- 
national Bed  Cross  Committee  has  its  headquuters. 

The  aim  of  all  the  Bed  Oteaa  Societies  is,  primarily,  to 
lessen  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war  by  oaring  for  and 
supplying  the  wants  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Each 
of  these  societies  adopts,  in  its  own  discretion,  each 
methods  as  seem  best  suited  to  aooomplish  the  humane 
porposes  contemplated  by  the  Geneva  treaty.  They  gather 
and  Btore  gifts  of  money  and  supplies,  arrange  hoepitaU, 
ambulances,  methods  of  transportation  of  wounded  men, 
bureaus  of  information,  cotTeapondence»  etc  All  that  the 
moat  ingeniona  and  earnest  philanthropy  oonld  suggest  has 
been  tried  in  these  direotiottaL  In  the  Franoo*Pni88ian 
war  of  1870-71  tha  value  and  effleieney  trf  the  Bed  Cross 
organization  were  thoroughly  tested  and  proved.  No 
sooner  bod  war  been  declared  than,  at  a  ngnal  from  Berlin, 
German  Bed  Oross  committees  and  relief  sqnade^  number- 
iug  in  the  aggregate  over  two  thousand  persons,  were  sent 
to  and  distributed  all  along  the  threatened  frontier.  Con- 
stant communication  was  kept  up  between  the  first  oom- 
mittees  and  the  central  bureau,  and  the  most  perfect  order 
and  discipline  were  maintained.  The  State  afforded  free 
transportation,  and  the  voluntary  oontributiona  of  the 
people  kept  up  the  supplies  of  sanitary  material,  so  that 
there  was  never  any  lack  ot  danger  of  f^nra  With  the 
Government  tranaports,  whether  by  land  or  water,  went 
the  agents  of  ihe  Bed  Oross,  protected  by  their  badges  and 
flag,  to  watch  the  invoices  of  relief  supplies,  to  hasten  their 
prepress,  and  to  see  they  were  kept  in  good  order  and 
properly  delivered  at  their  destination.  Depots  of  supplies 
were  established  or  moved  from  plaoo  to  place  as  exigen- 
eiea  demanded.  The  greatest  cata  waa  taken  to  jwevent 
otmfaaion,  and  tha  best  military  aircnmspection  and  regu- 
larity avatywhera  prevailed.  Almost  fabnloaa  anma  of 
money  were  received  by  the  Central  Bed  Oroas  Committee 
at  Berlin  in  the  course  of  this  war,  and  disbursed  by  its 
agents,  under  its  direction,  in  tbe  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  ot  both  armies,  German  and  French. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  that  the  first  snooeesful  step  was  taken  by  thu 
International  Committee  of  the  Bed  Cross,  in  Geneva,  to 
call  tbe  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  thv. 
snl^eot  Tha  Government  of  thia  conntiy  had  already 
been  invited  to  sign  the  trsaty  nnder  whioh  tha  Bad  Cross 
Sooietiea  ware  organized,  but,  owing  to  tiw  facts  that  the 
conditions  at  the  tame  were  not  favorable,  and  that  no- 
body in  this  country  knew  anything  abont  tbe  aims,  ob- 
jects, or  workings  ot  the  Bed  Gross  Sooieties,  the  invita- 
tion was  aimply  laid  aside  without  action. 
In  1870  Clara  Bartm,  wboseiwar^BBcoKLhad  made 
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ber  known  in  Europe  u  well  as  in  America,  visited  Switser- 
land  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  her  health.  While  there 
she  was  waited  npon,  jost  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Fnuaian  war,  by  a  oommittee 
from  the  Central  Sodetj  of 
the  Bed  Croaa,  who  invited 
her  to  go  with  them  to  the 
front  and  co-operate  with 
them  in  taking  care  of  the 
sick  and  wonnded  eoldiers  of 
the  French  and'  German 
armies.  Although  still  far 
from  weU,  Mias  Barton  con- 
sented to  follow  them,  and 
three  days  afterward  was  on 
ber  way  to  the  French  fron- 
tier. During  the  war,  and  for 
a  year  afterward,  she  labored 
with  tha  Sooiety  of  the  Bed 
Croea — at  Woerth,  Strasbourg, 

Hetz  and  Paris — and,  nnder  the  thorough  discipline  and 
perfect  organization  of  that  society,  saw  labora  performed 


and  results  achieved  which  had 
never  before  been  seen  under 
any  syetem  of  relief  in  the  worid. 
Before  Miss  Barton  retnmed  to 
America  she  promised  the  Inter- 
national Oommittee  of  the  Bed 
Oroas  that  ahe  would  present  the 
treaty  of  Oeneva  to  the  Gorcn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  for 
consideration  and  aignatore^  and 
would  try  to  make  the  people  of 
America  understand  it 

Upon  receipt  of  asBaraiioes  of 
tiie  favorable  disposition  of  the 
present  Administration,  the 
friends  of  the  Bed  Croas^  with 
Miss  Barton  at  Uieir  head,  pro- 
ceeded at  onoe  to  oi^anize  a 
national  association.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  on  May  Slsl^  1881,  a 
oonstitntion  was  adopted,  and  at 
a  subeeqoent  meeting,  on  June 
9tb,  officers  were  elected  and 
the  oonnsel  of  tbe  association  instmcted  to  prepue  articles 
of  incorporation.    Her  practical  ideas  will  be  best  UM  hj 


KXOAVATnO  BUIMS  or  A.  aOKAK  VILLA  IN  MALTA. 

the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  ber  in 
1878,  "  To  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Senatars  and 
Bepxesentatives  in  Gongrsn," 
and  entitled,  "What  the  Bed 
Gross  Is": 

"  It  may  be  further  a  part  of 
the  work  of  these  societLes  in 
America  to  afford  ready  sueeor 
and  assistanoe  to  snffiann  ia 
time  of  national  or  widesinwl 
calamities,  such  as  pligoo^ 
cholera,  yellow  fever  and  the 
like,  devastating  fires  and  floods. 
The  readiness  of  societies  like 
those  of  the  Bed  Gross  to  ex- 
tend hdp  at  the  instant  of  need 
renders  tbe  aid  far  mcxe  valu- 
able and  efficient  tlian  that  gir 
thered  hastily  and  irresponsibly 
in  the  bewilderment  and  aboA 
which  always  aooompanies  sudi 
calamities.  The  trained  nnnai 
and  attendants  subject  to  the  re- 
lief sodetiea  in  such  cases  would 
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remiin  in  ftoiion  as  long  u  needed.  Organized  in  eTery 
State,  the  relief  sodetiea  of  the  Be4  Gross  would  be  readj 
with  money,  nnrses  and  rappUai  to  go  to  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  all  who  were  orerwhehned  by  sudden  calam. 
ity.  It  is  true  that  the  Qoreriunent  is  always  ready  in  these 
times  of  paUie  need  to  fnmish  transportation,  and  often 
^  mnch  nunei  Dnxing  tiie  late  yellow  foTar  epidemic  in  the 
South — snd,  more  recently,  at  the  time  of  the  floods  in 
Dakota — it  ordered  rations,  clothing  and  tents  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  direction  of  army  officers.  Bat  in  such 
cases  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  that  there  is  no  or- 
ganized method  of  administering  relief  which  the  Qovem- 
ment  or  benevolent  citizens  are  willing  to  bestow,  or 
trained  aod  acclimated  nnrses  ready  to  give  intelligent  care 
to  the  sick  ;  or  if  there  is  organization,  it  is  hastily  formed 
in  the  time  of  need,  and  is  therefore  oompsiatiTely  in- 
effioieDt  and  wasteful.  Although  the  people  of  the  United 
States  maj  hope  to  be  seldom  visited  hj  the  calamities  of 
war,  yet  the  misfortunes  ol  other  nations  constantly  appeal 
to  iheir  sympathies.  And  in  this  country  the  South  is  pe- 
riodically visited  by  the  scourge  yellow  fever  ;  the  val- 
leys of  the  Mississippi  are  subject  to  destructive  inunda- 
tions ;  the  plains  of  the  West  are  devastated  by  drouth  and 
insects,  and  cities  and  country  are  swept  by  consuming 
fires.  In  all  such  cases,  to  gather  and  dispense  the  pn^use 
liberally  of  the  people  without  waste  of  time  or  material 
requires  the  wisdom  that  oomea  of  experienoe  and  perma- 
nent organization.  To  saonre  sooh  pennanent  rarganiair 
tion,  the  American  Association  of  the  Bed  Oroas  has  been 
founded." 


"ONLY." 
B<  THB  Bkt.  Oublb  p.  Damm,  Ui.i>. 

[Bead  first  <diapter  of  the  Epfstte  of  fanl  to  the  FhUlpplans,  and 
note  the  10th  and  S7th  veisss.] 

A  OHUUCTZSROTO  of  the  ObrirtiaB  life  on  whidi  flie 
Apostle  Fanl  lays  emphasis  is  inoflfensivenBae  **  withont 
olToose,"  as  he  calls  it  in  the  10th  vans.  The  Apostle 
probab^  intended  this  to  indioate  two  things,  viz, : 
freedom  from  taking  offense,  and  freedom  from  giving 
offense.  There  are  some  Ohristians  who  have  such  thin 
skins  and  long  memories  that  the  slightest  thing  that  is 
disagreeable  to  them  gives  them,  not  only  immediate,  but 
continuous,  pain.  It  is  a  bad  habit  of  thought  and  feeling 
when  one  is  aU  tiie  while  imagining  that  everything  i»  done 
to  o£bnd  him.  Fsstiws  chundies  often  see  this  dis- 
played in  a  manner  whioh  is  very  teylng.  Thwe  are  some 
Ohristians  of  whose  presence  yon  must  almys  be  nware ; 
to  whom  yon  must  always  defer,  whose  feelings  you  must 
constantly  study,  and  whose  sensibilities  you  suspect  that 
often  your  intentions  and  your  oomphments  will  wound. 
They  ordinarily  consider  thenwelves  sensitive — that  is  the 
elegant  and  apologetio  term  which  they  npply  to  their 
characteristio ;  whereas  the  real  fact  is  that  their  Aia  has 
been  eaten  off  an  excessive  vanity,  and  left  the  flesh 
bare  to  be  wounded  by  evoy  feather  and  every  thread  that 
touches  ib  It  is  a  most  nnohristian  trait  tTnJess  par- 
ticularly guarded  against,  it  keeps  the  life  from  being  as 
becometh  the  GospeL  A  Christian  man  is  to  conquer  his 
self-consciousness.  He  is  to  have  a  heart  at  leisure  from 
itself  to  sympathize  with  others.  He  is  to  be  taken  up  so 
with  his  thoughts  of  others,  their  wants,  their  desires,  their 
pleasure,  not  looking  on  his  own  thiugs  only,  but  also  on 
the  things  of  others,  that  be  will  not  pay  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  treated  until  some  direct  and 
jdaanly  intenticmal  act  is  performed  or  word  is  spoken  in 
order  to  give  him  fwin.   Even  then  he  will  bear  it  me^y. 


Even  apart  from  religious  considerations,  a  genUemta 
must  cultivate  the  habdt  of  supposing  tliat  every  speech 
made  of  him  is  intended  to  be  complimentary.  If  it  dm't 
sound  so  he  most  conclude  that  it  was  a  compliment  infe- 
licitoualy  worded,  or  awkwardly  expressed.  If  a  friend 
seems  to  dight  him  it  is  <mly  gmmaa  to  snppoae  that 
that  bieod  may  be  gieaUy  pre-ooeapied  with  soma  im- 
portant business,  or  harassing  anxietifle ;  but  Ohristiaiu 
should  be  full  of  all  kinds  of  charitable  suppositicmi. 
The  writer  knows  many  oases  illustrative  of  this  quiokness 
to  take  offense,  but  will  give  the  reader  only  the  two  last 
There  was  a  pastor  in  a  large  city  into  whose  church  there 
came  a  youog  gurl,  whose  parents  had  seen  better  dsysaikd 
who  was  then  employed  in  business  to  make  a  livelihood. 
She  did  this  so  bravely  that  it  quite  won  the  pastor's  re- 
speot.  He  gave  her  his  attention,  interested  himself  hi  all 
her  oonneetions ;  he  visited  her  in  tenement  honsea^  mai^ 
a  time  dimbing  weaiy  stwrs  to  pay  hoc  pastoral  visiti^ 
oheor  her  and  pray  with  her.  In  the  course  of  yean  he 
came  to  regard  her  as  a  daughter.  He  married  her  to  her 
husband.  He  baptized  her  children.  He  met  her  from 
Sunday  to  Suoday  with  the  kind  and  respectful  fauiiliarity 
with  which  a  Christian  gentleman  treats  his  intimates. 
One  Sunday,  ^ter  an  absence,  at  the  close  of  the  aarviofr 
when  he  descended  the  ohancd,  a  number  of  perscms  earns 
to  speak  to  him.  Amongst  them  was  a  stranger,  to  whom 
the  pastco'  gave  his  right  hand,  expressing  his  thanks  fa 
the  courtesy  of  speaking  to  Um,  and  encouraging  tlis 
stranger  to  revisit  tiie  ohnroh.  His  friend  came  up  to  him 
at  the  same  moment  and  stretched  out  her  hands,  and,  hav- 
ing but  one  hand  disengaged,  he  gave  it  to  her ;  it  wu 
the  left  hand.  She  flred  at  such  a  sUght  as  this.  Tha 
pastor  had  not  even  notioed  it,  and  probably  would  new^ 
have  known  it  if  she  had  not  complained  to  other  persoos 
who  informed  him.  He  inmiediaiely  sought  her.  She 
was  absent  from  home.  His  visit  was  returned  by  a  letter 
from  her  husband  requesting  her  ohnroh  letter.  The  pas- 
tor took  it  to  her,  and  said  ho  would  give  it  to  her  oIm^ 
fully  to  go  to  the  ohnrdi  when  she  oould  vectf ve  the  moat 
spiritual  benefit,  but  that  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  he 
should  be  informed  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  hreakiag 
in  this  long  friendship.  She  confessed  it  was  the  giving 
of  the  left  hand,  and  nothing  else.  And  so  she  wentsway, 
and  so  the  pastor  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  sfraid  to 
have  an  intimate  friend  in  his  oongregation,  lest  he  should 
presume  upon  the  intimaoy,  ud  lot  that  |we«nmption  do 
harm  to  some  souL 

The  otiier  case  was  this :  A  fansbend  and  wife  sent  fte 
their  letter  to  their  paatw.  He  oarried  the  letter  to  tham, 
and  desired  to  know  what  had  led  to  the  change,  whetber 
they  were  about  to  move  to  another  place.  It  turned  oat 
that  the  whole  trouble  was  that  a  certain  prominent  officer 
had  been  in  a  store  where  the  gentleman  was  a  clerk  and  bad 
failed  to  reoognize  him  and  speak  to  him ;  and  that  the 
same  official  had  allowed  them  to  pass  him  as  he  stood  in 
his  pew-door  and  had  not  spoken  to  them.  The  pastor 
was  afraid  there  was  some  mistake,  and  so  he  hastened  to 

the  offioial  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  Mr.  and  Mra  . 

He  said  :  "I  do  not,  but  I  know  that  there  axe  smdi  par 
sons,  members  of  the  church,  and  I  have  been  veiy 
anxious  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  them,  and 
I  trust  that  you  will  point  them  ont  to  me^  or  introduM 
them."  Now,  here  was  this  church  offloer  most  innocently 
losing  two  members  to  the  church.  Whose  fault  was  it  ? 
Were  they  not  quick  to  take  offense  ?  Were  these  lives  just 
described  lives  as  becometh  the  Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ  t 

But,  whether  the  Apostle  meant  qnickness  at  taking 
oflbnse  or  not,  it  seems  vny  dear  that  he  most  have  mesat 
by  this  phrase  the  unnecessary  giving  of  ofBwsa  The 
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word  whiob  he  used  meant  the  nuning  ftgainat  some  one  ; 
the  ttnmbliog  against  him.  Now,  it  ia  not  to  be  anppoeed 
for  a  moment  thiit  any  man  who  ia  at  alt  a  Cbriatiaa  will 
intentionally,  with  malioe  prepense^  give  any  offmae  to 
any  ha  man  being.  The  tronble  is  this,  aa  oar  EngUah 
poet  eaya : 

**  EtU  to  wrought  by  wont  of  thought, 
Hoie  than  by  want  of  heart." 

Hen  have  do  right  to  drive  their  horses  fonotuly  throngb 
a  orowded  ei^.  CSiristiaDS  will  be  oarefol  not  even  to  nm 
Mlflshly,  with  eagemesi^  where  tb^y  may  knook  mea, 
down.  The  world  most  bt  made  to  tatl  that  eracy  eom- 
paok  whidi  a  Ghristian  nun  sedcs  to  make  with  it  is  a  eom- 
paet  tot  their  oomforti  snpport  and  goidanoa  A  life  which 
does  not  make  this  impression  is  an  offensive  life,  and 
men  may  make  what  apology  tiieir  Belflsfanesa  may  dictate, 
and  their  ingennity  may  frame,  but  still,  it  stands  to 
reaaoD,  that  this  kind  of  life  is  nnohristian.  If  I  be  a 
Ofaxistian  I  mnst  think  of  others.  I  most  care  for  them.  I 
mnat  see  how  I  go  throngh  the  world  lest  I  stumble  upon 
them.  A  Ohiistian  man  ia  not  onty  to  abstain  from  do- 
Ubcxately  roshing  at  a  man  to  knock  him  down,  but  he  is 
oarefol  to  keep  himself  from  stumbling  lest  he  fall  against 
the  man  and  knook  him  down.  It  aeema  to  be  this  inoffens* 
iTeness  which  is  the  oharaoteristio  described  in  the  phrase 
<tf  the  Apostl&  . 


THE  UST  HUGUENOT  DISPERSION. 

Fob  about  two  oenturfea,  with  bnt  Inief  interrals,  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  France  were  subjeet  to  the  most 
bitter  cruelties  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  The  most  not- 
able CTent  during  the  first  oentury  of  this  reign  of  terror 
was  the  massacie  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  tiie  supreme 
agony  of  the  second  was  during  the  "Dragonnades** 
whioh  followed  the  rcTOoation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Be* 
tween  these  two  events  there  lay  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
yean;  but  the  Hugnenots  had  bera  perseented,  maaaoered 
and  himted  down  for  mote  than  a  generation  antecedent 
to  St  Bartholomew,  and  th^  were  persecuted,  banished 
and  sometimes  massaored  for  many  years  after  the  edict  of 
recall  issued  by  Louis  ZIV.  in  1685.  The  Protestant 
Qinroh  disappeared  from  France  as  a  visibly  active  organi* 
zation  in  &ot,  and  all  professors  of  the  reformed  faith  were 
proseouted  by  law  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Bero- 
hition  in  1789.  The  snpinession  of  free  thought  was  not 
mace  ttuvough  in  Spahi  thau  in  Fxaaae,  and,  althongh 
Franoe  was  spared  the  horrible  ourae  of  the  Inquisition, 
ttie  results  of  the  brutal  policy  of  persecution  and  its  Bour- 
bon tools  were^  for  a  time,  perhaps  more  disastrous  to  the 
progress  of  the  French  people  thau  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Spain.  One  ramarloible  fact  in  connection  with 
the  perseoiUions  in  Franoe  was  the  part  taken  in  them,  at 
their  worst  periods,  by  two  women,  who,  each  in  turn, 
exendaed  an  overmaatering  inflnenoe  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Ooremment  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  mm 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  machinationa  oS  Oatherine 
de  Medioi,  probably  one  of  tiie  basest  women  of  ability 
that  erei  lived ;  and  the  xerooation  of  the  edict  of  Henry 
of  Kavarre  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  consequent  raTsges  of 
his  mitsionnairas  Mftfs— as  he  called  his  herds  of  Hague- 
not  '*oonTertiDg**  or  murdering  dragoons— was  accom- 
l^iahed  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  herself  of  Huguenot  origin.  Work  more  disastrous 
was  never  done  in  this  world  than  these  two  women  did, 
and  to  this  day  Franoe  sofl'ers  incalculably  by  their  mis- 
deedsL  The  best  blood  of  a  nation  cannot  be  shed  hka 
water  in  mnttm  omelty,  its  noblest  intelleol^  its  most 


industrious  and  intelligent  citizen^  cannot  be  banished  or 
foroed  to  dishonor  themselves  by  adjuring  all  that  th^ 
hold  sacred  as  the  price  of  life,  and  no  ill  effects  follow. 
Franoe  owea  her  bloody  Bevolntton  in  modern  day^  her 
frequoit  moral  hipsee,  so  to  say,  her  materialism  and  the 
singtthv  perversion  of  her  spiritual  aspiration  so  frequently 
visible  in  her  meet  brilliant  Uterati,  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots.  Yoltaire  and  the  en- 
cyclopedists, Rousseau  and  Bobespierr^  were  all  the 
Intimate  ofbpring  of  a  policy  by  which  all  intelleotual 
independence^  aa  well  as  spiritual  freedom,  was  sternly 
omahed  and  destroyed.— S^tOalor, 


MOTHXB'S  BOTS. 

Jm,  I  know  there  are  stains  on  my  earpe^ 
The  txaoea  of  small  muddy  boots ; 

And  I  see  your  fSlr  tapestry  glowing. 
All  spotiesBwith  blossoms  and  tniltsr 

And  I  know  that  my  walto  are  dtoflgnzed 
With  prints  ol  aaaU  lingers  and  hands ; 

And  that  your  own  household  most  truly 
In  Immaculate  parity  stands. 

And  I  know  that  my  parlor  Is  Uttered 
With  Biany  old  treasures  and  toya; 

While  your  own  la  in  daintiest  order, 
Unbanned  by  the  prasenos  ol  boys  I 

And  I  know  that  my  room  Is  Invaded 
Quite  boldly  all  hoars  of  the  day; 

While  yon  sit  in  yours  unmolested 
And  dream  the  aoft  quiet  awi^l 

Tes.  I  know  there  are  foor  little  bedsides 
Where  I  most  stand  wstehlul  each  nlghtt 

While  you  go  out  In  your  carriage, 
And  flash  In  your  draases  so  brl^it. 

Now,  J  think  Fm  a  neat  Uttle  woman; 

I  Uke  my  house  ordecly,  too; 
And  Fm  fond  of  all  daln^  bdtmgtngs; 

Yet  would  not  ehaogo  iriaoes  with  yon. 

Nol  keep  yonr  f^  home  with  Ita  order. 
Its  freedom  from  bother  and  aetoe. 

And  keep  year  own  fantitol  letour^ 
But  0ve  me  my  four  ajdendld  bo^  I 


A  oouPABATivx  summary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
just  issued,  ahows  thst  there  are  38  Synods,  177  Presby 
teries,  622  candidates,  against  600  last  year ;  801  lieen-^ 
tiates,  6,086  ministers,  an  increase  of  42 ;  6,698  ohnrches; 
a  gain  of  109 ;  681,401  oommunioants,  a  gain  of  (mly 
2,730:  The  aggregate  of  oontributiona  the  past  year  war 
$6,674,291,  a  gain  of  man  than  SSl^OOa  For  home 
missions,  $468,098  was  contributed ;  for  foreign  mlssionB, 
$476,626 ;  for  education,  9190,799 ;  and  for  church  eieo- 
tion,  $167,28L 

Eablt  MnuoiiB  Put. — The  first  exhibition  of  this  kind 
specified  by  name  was  called  *'  St  Oatherine,"  and.  aooord- 
ing  to  Matthew  Buis,  had  for  its  author  Godfrey  the  Not> 
man,  afterward  Abbot  of  8L  Alban's^  who  was  sent  to  l&g* 
land  1^  Abbot  BicAiud  to  take  upon  him  tlie  direoUon  of 
the  aohool  belonging  to  that  monastery  ;  but,  coming  too 
late,  he  went  and  taught  at  Dunstable,  where  he  caused  his 
play  to  be  performed  about  the  year  1110,  and  borrowed 
fiom  the  taorist  of  St  Alban's  some  of  the  eodesiaBtioal 
vestments  of  the  Abbey  to  adorn  the  sotors.  Latterly 
these  entertainments  were  called  "Mysteries^**  beoanse 
tiie  most  mysteriona  nbjeots  of  the  hcHj  hist(»y  were 
seleeted.  ^  i 
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[We  liaU  Otank  mr  JHttidi  for  orii;iwa  eotUribuiieni  to  &U  DgjartmentJ 


"Come,  papa,  that's  enongli  now,  let's  go  home,"  was 
the  andtble  remark  of  a  pastor's  three-jear-old  daaghter  la 
an  Illinois  chnrob.  The  day  was  hot,  the  child  was  weary, 
and  the  parson  was  laboring  along  with  his  sermon  in  a 
way  vhich  seemed  to  the  child  to  be  oalonlated  to  add  to 
the  general  heat  and  -wearinesa  From  bar  honest  little 
heart  she  spoke  a  sentiment  which  donbtleaa  fotmd  earnest 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  tiie  congregation.  A  decorona  regard 
for  the  eonventionalities  of  the  sanctuary  restrained  the 
grown  people  from  expressing  their  thoogbts  as  openly  as 
the  tiuree-year-old  felt  free  to  express  hers. 

The  Archbishop  of  Oologne  has  had,  says  a  Catholic 
paper,  a  onrions  experienoe  in  a  recent  examination  of 
children.  "Is  the  Sacrament  of  Oonfirmation  necessary 
to  salvation  ?"  be  inquired  of  a  boy.  "No,  Monsignor," 
responded  the  lad  ;  "  bat,  when  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  teoeinng  it,  we  should  not  lose  it"  "Well  said,"  re- 
j^ed  the  prelate.  Then,  torning  to  a  girlt  he  asked,  if 
the  Baorament  of  Matrimony  vero  neoessory  to  aalT&tion. 
**  It  is  not,"  -was  the  quaint  reply  ;  "  but»  when  the  ooca- 
sltm  arises,  it  sboold  not  be  lost" 

A  little  girl  yrta  one  day  moving  her  head  from  side  to 
nde^  whan  her  sistw  asked  hw  if  her  head  was  on  a  pivot 
After  a  while  the  child  saw  hor  dster  move  her  head  and 
said,  "  Ob|  sister,  is  your  head  on  a  picket  ?" 

Little  Jesse,  of  Brighton,  Oolorado,  once  on  hearing  the 
(^d  hen  calling  her  little  chicks  Into  the  box  for  the  night, 
said,  "Mamma,  the  old  hen  is  bying  to  get  the  little 
«hi(&ena  to  si^  thdr  loi^erB," 

IdtUe  Lulu  had  been  studying  her  Sunday-school  lesson 
Tsry  diligently.  One  day  her  mamma  thought  she  would 
test  her  Uttle  girl's  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  asked  her 
to  repeat  the  Ten  Gommandmenta  Lulu  is  a  very  Uttle 
girl,  and  after  meditating  a  moment,  said  she  had  for- 
gotten all  but  the  one,  **  Thou  ahalt  not  kiss  thy  neighbcv's 
wiffc" 

An  exchange  tells  this :  "  I  knovr  two  little  sisters  named 
Emma  and  Mag.  Though  Mag  is  the  younger,  she  learned 
to  read  first ;  and  when  her  annt  expressed  her  surprise  to 
"Fimmi*,  she  replied,  in  the  most  oontemptnons  tone  :  'And 
what  sort  of  reading  is  that — "  The  cat  is  on  the  rug"? 
When  I  read,  I  want  to  read  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.' " 

When  Rosa  was  five  and  Eugene  was  three,  at  bed-time 
Rosa  would  hear  Eugene  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  After 
saying  Amen  he  would  commence  at  "  Thine  is  the  king- 
dom," and  r^at  Bosa  told  him  a  great  many  times  not 
to  say  that  orer  again,  but  at  last  she  became  impatient 
and  said  :  "Sbmma,  I  never  did  see  such  a  bc^  as  Eugene 
is.  Be  is  iu>t  satisfied  with  saying  his  in»yer ;  he  always 
has  to  backstitch  it" 

A  littie  fellow,  on  going  for  the  first  time  to  church 
where  the  pews  were  very  high,  was  asked,  on  ooming 
out,  what  he  did  in  the  church,  when  he  replied,  "I  went 
into  a  cupboard,  and  took  a  seat  on  a  shelf." 

A  litUe  boy  in  a  Sunday-school  put  a  poser  to  his  teacher. 
The  lady  was  telling  her  class  how  Qod  punished  the 
Egyptiami  by  caodng  the  flrsfe-bOTn  of  each  honsehdd  to 
be  shun.  The  little  boiy  listened  attsntively.  At  the  pro- 
per interval  he  iuildfy  inquired :  "What  would  Qod  have 
done  had  there  been  twins  V* 


Little  two-year-old  Natalie  went  to  chtuoh  in  the  country 
one  day  with  her  papa  and  mamma.  She  had  never  been 
to  church  before,  and  behaved  nicely  until  the  rather 
lengthy  sermon  was  about  half  through.  Then  she  began 
talking  aloud,  and  all  her  mamma's  whispering  and  head- 
shaking  oould  not  keep  her  quiet ;  so  her  papa  took 
her  out  into  the  yard.  When  she  had  rested  a  while,  aha 
promised  to  be  good  It  he  would  Uke  her  into  the  hoose 
again.  He  did  so  ;  bat  she  was  nanghtiw  than  ever,  and 
disturbed  the  people  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  tska 
her  o4t  of  the  house  again.  The  next  time  the  parents 
went  to  church  they  took  Natalie  down  to  her  aunty's  and 
left  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  when  they  were  going,  feariog 
that  she  would  cry  to  go  with  them ;  but  the  little  maiden 
saw  them  going,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Aunt  Ida,  where  is 
papa  and  mamma  going  to?"  "  They  are  going  to  dinioh," 
answered  auntie^  truthfully ;  "  but  they  will  soon  cans 
back  to  their  liUle  girL"  Natalie  looked  veiy  sober  te  a 
moment*  then  said,  gravely  :  "  Aunty,  they  w<m*t  tab  me 
any  more,  'cause  I  was  naughty  the  other  time,  and  papa 
tooked  me  out  and  flipped  me  and  with  the  omanoiiS' 
ness  of  her  fault  she  wisely  accepted  hor  pnniahmenl>  aad 
did  not  cry. 

Oracle's  first  experienoe  in  eating  a  peach  :  Fve  eaten 
it^  ololh  and  all,  mamma.  Now,  what  shall  I  do  with  the 
boner 

Johnnie  had  an  uncle  who  kept  stor&  Sometimas  when 
he  went  to  dinner  he  would  not  lock  the  store^  bnt  asked 
Johnnie  to  be  clerk  during  hia  absence.  One  day  a  man 
came  in  when  he  was  there  alone,  and  said  :  "Now,  my 
hoy,  give  me  a  pound  of  sugar ;  give  me  extra  wei^t,  too, 
for  I  see  your  master  is  out"  Johnnie  drew  himself  u^ 
and  looking  in  the  man's  face,  said  :  "  Yon  are  mistakoi, 
sir ;  my  Itbster  is  God,  and  He  is  alwaya  in."  Was  not 
that  a  brave  answw  for  a  boy  of  nine  ? 

A  three.year-old  was  told  by  his  brother,  **  Stop  picUng 
np  that  dirt,"  as  he  was  playing  in  the  street  "  I  wtm't," 
was  the  reply  of  the  little  logioiMi ;  *'dirt  ain't  yonxB." 

The  two  little  sons  of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Bb— Edgu^  i«ed 
eight,  and  Bruce,  aged  six— were  at  play  In  the  woods  neir 
the  house.  Edgar  was  chewing  some  cheetnnt  bark,  and 
told  Bruce  it  "  was  good."  Bruce  put  apiece  in  his  month, 
chewed  it  a  little  while,  spit  it  out  with  a  very  wry  face,  and 
said  :  "Well,  I  can't  see  that  it  has  got  any  tastey  and 
what  little  it  has  got  ia  awful  bitter  and  nasty." 

The  Winter  seemed  qnita  limg  and  tiresome  to  Caddie, 
who  was  too  small  to  skate,  or  elide  down  hm^  and  be 
longed  for  warm  weather.  One  Spring  morning  be  awoke 
to  find  the  snow  mostly  carried  off  1^  a  great  thaw  in  the 
night  "Oh,  mamma  I"  he  shouted,  i<>yfDlly," the fl^UB 
all  covered  with  bare  ground  1" 

Dolly  was  one  evoiing  admiring  the  full  moon,  shining 
out  bri«^t  and  clear.  The  next  day  ahe  wentviaitbg  with 
her  parents,  and  did  not  come  home  till  evening.  It  wu 
doudy,  and  the  moon  looked  dim  and  pale.  •«Idon*fclike 
thit  moou  1"  said  Dolly.  "It  don't  shine  good.  It  i«t 
half  as  nice  as  our  moon  I" 

One  day  Johnny  heard  a  man  talking  in  a  way  tbil 
sounded  very  queer  to  him.  "  What  makes  that  man  talk 
so  funny  ?"  Johnny  asked  hia  mother.  "  He  does  not  on- 
derstand  oar  langnage  reij  well,  so  he  talks  broken  &ig- 
lish,"  she  replied.  "Oh  f  said  Johnny,  "then  he  is  a 
bn^en  Englishman,  isn't  he  V*  t 
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CHOIRS. 
Bi  THX  ZtET.  J.  H.  Watibbubt. 

The  choir,  inolnding  organist  and  organ,  is  a  most  im- 
portant appointment  of  Ghurob  mnaio.  A  fall  ohorna  ohoir 
of  Christian  persons,  -mQi  a  jndicions  and  emphatic  pre- 
oentor,  oan  stimnlate  the  people  to  praise  God.  Choirs 
are  not  a  hindrance  to  oongregatiooal  singing  ;  on  the  oon- 
trarj,  with  Trail-selected,  familiar  music  and  Tvise  manage- 
ment the  choir  may  become  the  leading  power  in  worship 
to  Qod.  Tha  spirit  of  praise  and  of  devotion  to  God 
ahonld  prevail  in  the  heart  of  every  singer,  whether  in  the 
choir  or  congregation.  In  the  nave  of  St  Panrs  Cathe- 
dral, London,  England,  we  have  heard  more  than  ten 
thousand  people  aing,  grandly,  the  familiar  hymns,  fnr- 
niahed  by  leaflets  to  every  person,  alternate  verses  being 
song  in  nnison,  led  by  Btainer  at  the  organ  and  a  ohoir  of 
over  one  hundred  voices.  The  best  congregational  singing 
in  the  United  States  is  where  large  choirs  are  best  appre- 
ciated and  anstained.  If  the  people  wonid  stop  fanlt-flnd- 
ing  and  criti- 
cism  when 
they  go  to 
ohnroh,  pray 
for  the  mnsic, 
and  partici- 
pate whenever 
opportunity  is 
afforded,  they 
would  be 
much  happier 
themselves 
and  do  much 
more  good  to 
others. 

I  honor  the 
boys  and  men 
in  "boy 
choirs,"  the 
men,  women, 
and  even 
children 
in  "mixed 
choirs,"  who, 
in  spite  of 
taanta  and 
jeers,  slights, 
and  often  nn- 
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jnst  remarks,  are  willing  to  sing  as  ordered,  or  rather  invited, 
by  those  in  authority.  That  sweet  air  from  the  oratorio  of 
the  Elijah,  "Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  Him," 
as  snng  by  a  contralto,  enng  as  only  a  tme  Christiah  can 
Eing  it,  has  melted  many  hearts  to  worship  more  powerfully 
even  than  preaching — jost  as,  also,  the  grand  choral  service 
by  the  dear,  reverent  voices  of  men  and  boys  in  Trinity 
Chnrch,  New  York,  haa  attracted  multitudes  of  people  to 
more  sincere  devotion  to  duty,  and  resolution  to  serve 
God  more  faithfully.  For  more  permanent  snooess  in 
Ohnrch  music  we  must  give  more  attention  to  the  little 
singers  at  home  and  in  the  Sunday  and  parish  sohools  of 
the  Ohnrch.  Every  pariah  has  material  for  its  own  music 
if  it  will  only  b«  praotioal,  persistent  and  patient.  The 
elements  of  vocal  mnsio,  such  as  the  scale,  staff  and  notes, 
ahonld  be  taught  in  every  parish  and  Sonday^sohool,  and 
no  one  should  belong  to  the  ohoir  that  could  not  pass  this 
simple  ordeal  of  reading  a  plain  tnne  in  the  key  of  C  at 
sight  We  have  leaflets  of  sacred  words  by  which  to  learn 
the  truths  of  the  Bibla  Why  not  allow  Ave  or  ten  min- 
ntee  every  Sunday  for  reading  the  langnsge  of  aaored 


music  ?  Even  a  hymn  in  long  metre  sung  to  the  eight 
notes  of  the  scale  would  be  a  help  to  pure  tone  and  stim- 
ulate to  more  study.  I  am  sure  a  few  minutes  spent  in 
the  practice  of  reading  the^notes  of  some  of  oar  good 
tones  would  be  better  for  the  children  than  much  of  the 
light,  wishy-washy  Sunday-school  music  so  easily  learned 
by  rote  and  as  readily  forgotten.  First,  then,  from  a 
regular  weekly  singing-school,  or  even  the  public  school, 
select  voices  for  a  general  choral  society,  which,  under 
the  precentor  or  choir-master,  can  practice  good  secnlar 
aa  well  as  religions  mnsic,  and  thus  create  an  appetite  for 
superior  music.  Second,  from  this  choral  society,  aelect, 
by  a  careful  examination,  the  voices  for  a  boy  or  mixed 
choir — qnality,  not  quantify,  being  the  test 

Bemembering  always  that  singers  love  appreciation, 
therefore  reward  every  faithful  member  of  the  choir  by 
kind  words,  presenta,  and  salaries  if  convenient  I  know 
of  first-class  organists  and  choristers,  men  and  women, 
that  have  not  for  years  had  social  recognition  by  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  congregations  where  they  led  the  worship  to  a 

common  God 
and  Saviour. 
The  trnth  is, 
until  there  is 
more  work 
and  more 
honor  con- 
nected with 
Church  mn- 
sic, the 
Chnrch  will 
not  have  such 
grand  and 
holy  praises  in 
her  worship 
a?  she  ought 
to  have.  As 
the  supply  for 
the  sacred 
ministry  is 
generally  from 
the  sons  of 
poor  parent- 
age or  the 
families  of 
poor  clergy- 
men, we  have 
our  beet  musi- 
cians from  poor  and  industrious  boys  and  girla  Why 
not  encourage  and  honor  those  whose  voices  and  hearts 
are  in  tude  with  the  divine  art,  and  who  more  frequently 
melt  onr  hearts  to  penitence  and  love  than  the  average 
sermon  7  That  mnsic  only  is  fit  for  the  Church  that  has 
this  holy  ambition  to  lift  souls  nearer  to  God  in  true  re- 
pentance, adoring  faith,  and  a  comprehending  love.  There 
are  many  choirs  that  do  this,  and  they  are  highly  esteemed 
for  their  work's  sake.  Their  power  is  acknowledged  as 
second  only  to  the  ministry.  To  "fill  a  church,"  so  to 
speak,  is  to  have  earnest  ministers  and  sacred  singers. 
Those  who  control  money  sometimes  go  to  ohnrch  to  be 
entertained  as  in  a  concert-room.  We  know  of  a  New 
England  parish  where  a  few  gentlemen  paid  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  four  singers  to  do  their  praising  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  while  the  same  persons  as  members  of 
the  vestry  paid  the  rector  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  afternoon  mnsic  was  sustained  by  the  Sunday-school 
children.  The  rector  was  finally  starved  out,  but  is  now  a 
faithful  and  suooeasfol  missionary  at  the  West  The 
church  building  was  dosed  for  a  long  time,  the  parish 
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almost  dead,  virtually  killed  by  "fancy  singing,"  the  per- 
form era  praising  themselTes  and  not  God  who  gam  them 
voices. 

To  have  good  ohoin,  then,  the  miiiistrj  and  people 
rnnat  take  a  cordial  and  wise  iatereat  in  them.  Famish 
the  yonng  regular  instmotion  and  good  mnsio  mok  aa  irill 
make  home  happy,  the  Sonday-sehool  attreetiTe,  and  win 
the  congregation  to  participate  with  the  oarefolly-esleoted 
choir.  We  are  often  asked,  Where  is  the  proper  plaoe  for 
the  organ  and  choir  f  Considering  the  great  object  de- 
sired,  thne  is  bat  one  answer  :  as  near  to  the  olergjmaa 
and  congregation  as  possible  and  oonTenient^  not»  how- 
OTcr,  cramping  either  the  oi^an  or  the  voices  in  too  narrow 
a  apaee.  The  high  gallery,  to  conceal  a  few  singers'  faces, 
however  agreeable  iheit  voices,  ia  a  modem  and  not  prev- 
alent idea,  aa  it  tends  neither  to  worship  n<»  good  b»- 
haviot.  In  tiu  Temple  Obnroh,  Londmi,  the  organ  and 
ohtnrs  are  abont  half  the  distance  from  the  altar  to  the 
main  entrance.  It  is  quite  universal  in  England  fer  the 
organ  and  choirs  to  be  in  or  near  the  ohanoeL  As  exam- 
ple is  as  good  as  precept,  we  may  venture  the  fact  of  sev- 
eral Bucoessful  parishes  in  this  country  where  all  these 
ftppointmeots  of  Church  mnsio  are  accomplished.  Jost 
now  we  call  to  mind  one  in  particular  where  arohiteotnce 
and  muaio  help  most  poaitively  the  work  of  Ood  in  His 
Chnrah.  Both  these  arts  here  hmor  the  Author  of  eveiy 
good  and  pofect  i^ft  as  well  as  edify  true  believers,  The 
rector,  though  not  a  musician,  is  systematic  and  practical 
in  all  his  rulings.  The  preoentor,  though  a  layman,  is 
a  faithful  singer  and  teacher,  and,  with  the  six  cboirs, 
readily  obeys  every  command  of  the  reotor.  The  choir  of 
boys  and  men,  about  thir^-two  voioes,  situated  in  stalls, 
with  the  o^an  in  the  fore^banoel,  conducts  with  vigor  the 
musio  of  the  mnning  service  and  "Evensong."  The 
ohoir  of  about  the  same  number  of  girls  leada  the  devo- 
tiom  of  the  Sundi^-sohool  at  foil  evening  pn^w  in  the 
aftemom  in  the  obaToh.  The  fonr  volunteer  oh(rin^  with 
dilferent  leaders,  guide  the  praises  of  the  people  on  week- 
day and  other  occasions,  as  the  reotor  may  demand.  These 
all  work  in  entire  harmony  under  the  quiet  pastoral  guid- 
ance by  the  reotor  of  the  persons  and  music ;  only  one 
kind  of  musioal  hymnal  besides  the  Sunday-school  book 
having  for  years  been  in  general  use,  excepting,  of  oonrse, 
the  anthems  for  the  firat  ol)pir.  Here  the  oongn^jationB 
eing  heartily  the  familiar  music,  well  snatainod  hj  either 
ohoir.  believing  the  dnfcy  Is  imperative,  "Tea,  lei  all  the 
people  pndse  Thee,  O  Ood  V'—l%e  Vhurehman, 


THE  DIVINE  NAMES  IN  GENESIS. 

Thb  occurrence  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  two  names 
tignifloative  of  the  Deity,  "  Elobim  "  and  "  Jehovah,"  has 
given  rise  to  much  diaenssion.  One  favorite  theory  with 
some  oritios  is  that  they  afford  traces  of  two  ancient 
records,  by  an  Eloliistio  and  a  Jehovistio  writer,  which 
have  been  Inowporated  into  the  existing  Hebrew  text 

The  Bev.  John  Urqnhart,  of  Kirkcaldy,  in  an  article 
conteibnted  to  the  Britith  and  Foreign  Evtmgelicai  Reviewt 
sets  forth  his  reasons  for  oondoding  that  their  use,  so  far 
from  proving  this  "  fragmentary  "  theory,  is  perfectly  oon- 
distent  with  the  oneness  of  authorship,  and  is  to  be  ao- 
oounted  for  upon  a  readily  intelligible  principle.  "Elo< 
him,"  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root,  which  signifies  to  be 
Mtnmg,  and  used  in  the  plural  form  to  signify  inexhansti- 
ble,  occurs  thirty-five  times  anocessively  in  the  first  thirty- 
four  verses  of  the  record;  "  Jehovah,"  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  to  6s— and  in  this  oonjogation  eqaindent  to  "he  wiU 
cause  (it)  to  be"-^  ampk^ed  OleTen  times  snoeessivelj  in 


the  twenty-tfaiee  following  verses.  The  two  names  affonl 
"  a  twofold  representation  of  Ood,  as  the  Almighty  and  tbe 
Changeless  One.  the  infloitely  strong,  and  the  ever  Faith- 
ful One  sdf-existence  not  exhausting  the  fall  meaning 
of  the  Utter  term,  which  points  raUier  "  to  nnbrt^en  eon- 
tinuity  of  character  and  of  pnrposfl^  to  unvarying  on- 
atanoy,  to  unswerving  frnthfulness." 

In  the  first  aots  of  creation,  Ood  is  displayed  in  the  fnD- 
ness  of  Bis  power,  and  Elohim  is  therefore  used  through- 
out ;  but  in  the  second  section,  which  not  only  reoounts  the 
creation  of  man,  but  relates  also  how  God  dealt  with  him 
in  judgment  and  meroy,  there  is  not  only  a  ooatinued  dis- 
play of  the  Divine  might,  but  also  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  faithfulness  and  there  the  name  is  used  which 
denotes  both.  Jehovah  ia  the  name  employed  by  Ifire 
(Gen.  IT.  1),  when  she  reoc^nises  Ood's  teithfalness  in  the 
sapposed  gift  of  the  promised  seed ;  it  is  to  Jehovah, 
who,  in  His  faitbfnlness,  has  given  frnitfolness  to  the  soil, 
and  increase  to  the  flock,  that  Cain  and  Abel  bring  their 
sacrifices  (iv.  8,  4);  and  it  is  Jehovah  who  inquires  into 
and  avenges  the  shedding  of  Abel's  blood. 

In  chapter  v.,  God  is  spoken  of  as  Elohim,  except  in 
one  instance^  (verse  29),  when  Lameoh  refers  to  the  oorae 
prononuoed  on  the  land  because  of  man's  sin.  In  ohapta 
vL,  wherever  the  ooming  judgment  is  indicated,  the  his- 
torian passes  from  the  name  Elohim,  to  that  of  Jehovah. 
In  tiut  portion  of  the  chapter  reoording  the  direotionB  to 
Noah  in  ngni  to  the  building  of  the  ark  and  the  preserv- 
ing of  animal  life^  Elohim  is  used ;  but  when  the  long 
interral  of  warning  and  preparation  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  promise  and  threatoniog  were  at  last  to  be  fulfilled, 
Elohim  is  exchuged  for  Jehovah.  Noah  made  the  ark 
(which  was  to  be  "  a  secure  refage  for  the  life  of  whiek, 
during  those  terrible  ooming  days,  it  was  to  be  the  sris 
hope")  "as  Elohim  had  commanded  him,"  bnl  it  wal 
"Jehovah**  who  "shnt  him  in.**  In  viiL  1. 3,  it  «m 
Elohim  who  curbed  the  foroes  of  natara  and  swept  back 
the  deluge  from  the  earth ;  it  ms  to  Jehovah  that  Noah 
built  his  altar  and  offered  ssorifioa  In  the  aocouat  of  the 
calling  and  the  early  wanderings  of  Abraham,  Jehovah  is 
almost  in  every  case  the  name  employed. 

In  chapter  xx.  Jehovah  occurs  once  only,  bat  then  si 
the  seuder  of  jadgment  upon  the  house  of  Abimelech 
(vraae  18).  The  following  chapter  is  ohiefly  Elohfstic^ 
but  it  was  Jehovah  who  "  visited  Sarah  as  He  had  said," 
and  who  "did  unto  Sarah  as  he  had  spoken."  In  ^pter 
xxxi  Elohim  is  osed  sixteen  times  and  Jehovah  twiee  only, 
but  in  both  instances  emphasis  is  laid  upon  God's  fsitb* 
fnlness.  In  chapter  xxxiL  the  name  Jehovah  ocoois  but 
once  only,  as  employed  by  Jacob,  "Jehovah  who  saldst 
unto  me,  Betum  uuto  thy  country "  (verse  9).  The  dis- 
tinotion  between  the  names  is  not  oouflued  to  Genesis,  bnt 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  The  words 
in  Exodus  TL  2,  8,  should  be  understood  "in  a  still  richer 
sense  than  that  God  was  to  take  to  Himself  an  absolntely 
new  name  "—(Abraham,  it  may  be  remembraed,  called  the 
plaoe  where  the  ram  ma  oaaght,  Jehovah-jireb,  Jeborsh 
will  see)—"  they  mean  rat^  that  He  was  to  jastify  an  old 
name  and  fill  it  so  full  of  signifleanoe  that  its  fntorewouH 
be  to  its  past  what  the  mid-day  splendor  is  to  the  eariy 
dawa" 

The  only  meaning  which  can  be  assigned  to  "I  am 
Jehovah "  (Exodus  vi  8),  is  that  God  is,  by  the  employ* 
ment  of  that  term,  "solemnly  asserting  His  faUfafoIneaa." 
The  distinction  is  strongly  marked  in  the  Book  (tf  Job; 
"Ood  "and  "the  Almighty  "are  frequanUy  spoken  of 
by  Job  and  his  friendiL  bnl  ft  Is  Jehovah,  the  Adtbftil 
CtaSk  who  ia  there  spoken  (rf  as  not  suffering  men  to  bs 
tempted  bejond  thatwUoh  tiuj  ue  aUe  to  faear;  who 
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Gloved  stroke  after  stroke  to  fall  apon  him,  bat  who, 
nllimatel;,  "  bleiaed  the  latter  end  of  Job  mon  thaa  his 

begioDin^** 

The  name  Jehorah  "  predominates  in  the  prophets,  and 
ia  the  histonoal  books,  ao  far  as  th^  partake  of  the  pro- 
phetio  ohaiactw ;  for  thwa  Ood*s  faithfolneaa,  both  in  its 
■smity  and  goodness,  ia  the  aspect  of  the  Divine  ohar- 
«3ter  to  whieh  attention  is  speoially  directed.  In  Pro* 
nrbs  and  Eoolesiastes,  "  we  hare  two  books,  both  impart- 
ing the  lessons  of  wisdom,  bnt  from  entirel j  difTuvent  staad- 
poiDta  Eoclesiastes  gathers  np  the  teaobiogs  of  haman 
experience  ;  Prorerbe  speaks  from  the  light  of  God's  pre- 
senoe :  He  reigns  in  the  earth,  aud  good  and  evil  are  from 
liia  hand  alooe.  Ecolesiaates  speaka,  thstefore,  only  of 
Elohim,  the  Migh^  One,  but  FroTerba  ol  Jehonb,  the 
Bightlnl  One." 

or  the  Psalnu,  Mr.  Urqnharl  thoa  vritea :  "Not  Qoly 
in  the  book  a>  a  wholes  bat  in  indlTidtial  pBalms  aa  well, 
ibe  variation  is  as  marked  aa  in  Qenesia.  It  is  fonnd  even 
ia  so-called  Elohistio  pealma.  For  example,  'Tet  the 
Lord' — the  Faithfol  One — 'will  command  His  loving 
kiDdttess  in  the  dajtime,  and  in  the  night  His  song  shall 
be  with  me^  and  my  prajer  unto  the  God  of  my  life '  (xiii 
8).  *Aa  for  me  I  will  oaU.  upon  God,  and  the  Lord  shall 
save  me  .  .  .  cast  thy  bnrden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
shall  aostain  thee*  (iv.  16, 32).  In  Psalm  olzvL  7-8,  'The 
Loid  looaeth  Uie  prisoners,  the  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,  the  Lord  raiseth  them  that  an  bowed  down,  the 
Ijord  loTeth  the  righteona,  tiie  Lrad  praserrefch  the 
Btnngera,'  Jehovah  reonra  so  freqaeotly  aa  to  beoome 
monotODoos.  For* the  Lord,'  read  'the  Faithful  One^' 
and  the  Psalmist's  purpose  is  at  onoe  revealed.  Every 
repetition  ia  in  added  power,  and  opens  the  heart  to  reoeive 
as  clioioeet  treasure  each  assnrano&  ...  Breathing  out 
those  names  of  God,  the  Israelite  passed  ont  of  the  strait- 
nsas  of  bis  need,  the  darkneea  of  bis  thoaght«  into  the 
Jight  Bad  joy  of  the  Divine  Preaenoe,'* 


CHURCH  SLEEPERS  IN  YE  OLDEN  TIME. 

A  CKBTAiN  good  brother,  Obadiah  Tomer,  of  Lynn, 
Hass,,  onoe  kept  a  jouroal,  in  whioh,  under  date  **  1646, 
June  ye  Sd,"  ha  thua  described  the  "method"  adoptei 
bj  a  zealona  special  officer  in  the  ehnrofa  ministered  nnto 
by  B«T.  Samuid  Whiting :  **  Allen  Brydges  hath  been  chose 
1o  wake  ye  aleepera  in  meeting,  aod  being  mnoh  ptoud  of  hia 
plaoa,  mna  need  have  a  fox  taile  to  ye  end  of  a  long  stafl^ 
wherewi&  he  may  teoah  the  faces  of  than  yt  will  have 
HMft  in  time  of  disooorse  ;  likewise  a  sharp  Ihorne  where- 
with he  may  prioke  such  as  may  be  most  sonndei  On  ye 
last  Lord's  day,  as  he  strutted  about  ye  meethig  houae, 
"he  did  spy  Mr.  Tomlius  sleeping  with  much  comforte,  his 
head  being  steadied  by  being  in  ye  oorner,  and  hia  hand 
grasping  ye  raiL  And  soe  spying,  Allen  did  quioklie 
thrust  hiji  staff  behind  Dame  Ballond  and  give  him  a  griev- 
ona  iniok  upon  ye  hand,  whereupon  Mr.  Tomlins  did 
qning  np  mnoh  above  ye  floor  and  with  terrible  foroe  atrik 
his  hand  against  ye  woll,  and  also,  to  ye  great  wonder  of 
all.  prophanlle  ory  ont  in  a  lend  voice,  he  dreaming,  as  it 
seemed,  yt  a  woodohnok  had  seized  and  bit  hia  han.  But 
on  oomeiDg  to  know  whwe  he  was,  and  ye  great  aeandall 
he  had  committed,  he  seemed  mncii  bashed,  bnt  did  not 
speak.  And  I  think  he  will  not  soon  agniue  go  to  sleep 
in  meeting.  Ye  women  may  sometimes  sleep  and  ooue 
know  it,  by  reason  of  thisir  enormons  bonneta,  Mr.  Whit- 
tle doth  plaasantlie  say  yt  from  ya  polpitt  be  doth  seem 
to  ba  preaddng  to  staoks  of  straw,  irith  men  joMng  here 
■■ad  ttuM  among  ttiun." 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Thb  Thamea  Embankments,  whidii  are  among  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  many  improvements  oanied  out  within 
the  past  tew  years  in  London,  joousist  of  a  aeries  of  qnsys 
and  embankmenia  constructed  at  various  points  along  the 
sborea  of  tlie  Biver  Thames  on  its  course  through  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  Northern  or  Tiotoria 
Embankment,  whioh  ia  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  ocst 
nearly  •10,000,000,  waa  opened  in  1870.  It  forma  a  superb 
public  way  between  Westminster  and  BUokfriars  Bridges, 
following  the  easy  oorva  of  the  river,  with  the  Hoosea 
of  Parliament  at  one  end,  and  St;  Fnnl'a  OathedrsI  at  the 
othw ;  Waterloo  Bridge  and  Somoaet  ^nae  midwi^,  and 
all  along  in  sight  of  the  Thamea  with  its  evwHvowded 
ahipping.  The  Sonthou  <a  Albert  Embankmrat,  com- 
pleted about  the  sune  time  at  a  cost  of  SS,600,000,  runs 
from  Westminster  Bridge  nearly  to  Vauxball  Bridge. 
The  Chelsea  Embaokmenti  opened  May  9th,  1874,  begins 
at  Chelsea  Hospital  grounds,  where  it  joina  the  embank- 
ment built  some  years  ago  to  the  old  Battersea  Bridge, 
presenting  along  that  spaoe  a  massive  granite  wall  to  the 
river,  and  on  the  land  side  an  unbroken  roadw^  seven^ 
feet  wide.  For  some  dislanoe  it  ia  hordtmd  by  pleaanre 
grounds*  aod  though  mndh  leaa  ooeUy  than  the  Northorn 
or  Sonthem  Embankments,  is  almost  equally  grand. 

Oar  engraving  shows  that  portion  of  the  Tiotoria  Em- 
bankment between  Weatminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges. 
On  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  we  see  the  Houses  of 
Parliameot  just  beyond  Westminster  Bridge,  while  to  their 
right  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  viaiblaw  The 
wire  bridge  in  the  oentre  is  the  Oharing  Cross  Bailway 
Bridge,  and  the  arohed-roofed  bnilding  is  tbe  Oharing  Gross 
Bailway  Station.  In  the  extreme  tight  for^toond  we 
notioe  one  of  the  abatmenta  of  Waterloo  Bridge^  and  fbe 
fine  range  of  bnildinga  with  gardens  in  front  h  Scmetset 
House,  whioh  takes  its  name  from  the  Duke  of  Somenett 
the  Lord  Protector  of  the  reign  of  the  boy  King  Edward 
TL  The  original  building  was  begun  in  1646,  and  de- 
moliahed  in  1776,  tbe  very  year  in  which  the  American 
Independence  was  deolared.  Tbe  present  building,  which 
is  occupied  by  a  number  of  Government  offloae,  is  800  1^ 
500  feet  in  dimensions^  and  eontaina  about  100  roonu. 


Thb  Engliah  olergy  of  the  Diooese  of  New  Soath 
Walee  are  banning  to  adopt  the  lenaad  vendkm  of 
the  New  Testament,  In  many  inntannw  cm  their  own 
responatbility. 

Ah  (dd  Hollanden*  eynagogue  at  Biiladelphia,  which 
was  sold  some  time  agoy  ia  now  draaolished.  The  old 
building  has  been  a  landmark  in  that  locality  for  almost 
fifty  years,  and  dates  years  before  the  time  when  tbe 
neighborhood  became  closely  built  np^  Three  modem 
dwellings  axe  to  be  erected  on  tiie  site  of  the  synagogue. 
Tbe  bnilding  was  first  erected  for  the  use  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  congregation,  in  whose  poaseasion  it  -remained 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  then  purchased  and  used 
aa  a  Protestant  Methodist  Church  for  a  short  time.  About 
the  year  1840  the  bnilding  again  changed  hands  and  was 
tamed  into  a  Jewish  Synagogue  1^  aome  nativea  id  BxA' 
land  who  desired  to  worship  after  their  own  minhe^.  A 
oonstitation  wss  framed  by  the  organiosrs,  providing  that 
so  long  as  any  ten  membera  of  the  congregation  ahoold 
oppoae  a  change  in  custom  or  nsageb  whidi  would  in  any 
way  depart  from  thoae  of  the  Amatecdam  Jewi^  no  null 
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REMINISCENCES    OF  AN    OLD    NEW  YORKER* 


Bt  "Am   Old  Voqy," 


Tee  sdittv  of  the  Bukdat  Maoazdis  hu  reqnested  me 
to  «(nitrilmte  some  wtioles  reoolling  the  evenie,  Boenes  and 
pezaonB  vhioU  were  oonneoted  with  tnj  reooUeotionB  of 
New  York  a  generatioii  ago.  I  was  bora  in  New  York, 
Iwonght  np  and  edaoated  in  New  York,  and  have  always 
lived  in  New  York,  and  in  New  York  I  hope  to  die ;  and  so 
it  may  not  be  surprising  that  I  love  New  Y<nrk,  with  all  its 
faults— and  it  has  many — tax  more  than  any  othtt  spot  oa 
this  Uax  earth.  To  me,  this  great  metropolis  is  a  standing 
mmder  in  its  numy-aided  eoBiiu^»oUtanism. 

But  how,  and  when,  and  whwe  shall  I  begin  7  ShaQ  I 
tell  only  of  my  own  experienoea,  vat  shall  I  inolnde  those  of 
others  ?  As  the  HmayAY 
Maoazihe  is  a  religions 
pablication,  I  thought  per- 
Iiape  to  confine  myself  to 
topioH  germane  to  that  ohar- 
aeter;  bnt  tiw  editor  haa 
given  me  earte'blaneke  to 
vamder  at  will  over  the 
vhole  field  presented  by 
27ew  York  history,  trasting 
entirely  to  my  discretioa 
to  not  introdnoe  any  snbject 
inappropriate  to  the  pages 
for  which  I  am  writing.  I 
hope  I  may  not  misnse  that 
freedom,  and  I  also  hope 
that  my  readers  will  pardon 
ma  ii^  at  times^  I  beorane 
gazmlons  and  disonrnve^  as 
an  old  man  is  so  apt  to  be. 

Well,  to  begin,  a  gener- 
ation ago  New  York  City 
was  a  very  difE^rant-looking 
plaoe  than  we  see  it  now. 
The  tall,  majeatic  buildings 
that  line  Broadway  were  for 
the  most  part  non  est^  and 
two  and  -  three-stoiy  atrne- 
tnrea  were  the  mie. .  FUh 
senger  elevators .  were  -on- 
known,  and  the  New  Yorker 
of  that  day  would  look  at 
a  ten-story   building  with 


somewhat  similar  feeling 
with  which  he  would  gaze  at  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  The 
flat  time  I  ever  rode  in  an  elevator  to  one  of  the  high 
■toiae  of  a  modern  New  York  building  I  oould  scaroely 
renneas  a  feeling  of  dread.  It  seemed  to  me  almost  aa 
if  I  were  going  np  in  a  balloon. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  building  at  that  time  to  be 
seen  in  the  oity  was  the  Mew  Unitarian  Church— All  Souls 
— at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  of 
which  the  B«v.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows  was  and  still  is  the 
pastor.  The  s^le  of  architectnre  was  and  remains  unique 
in  New  York  ohnroh-bnilding.  It  is  the  Bomanesqne- 
Lombardio,  or  Lombardo-Byaaulin^  which  ma  first  em- 

*[The  fllnstratlona  which  will  aooompan;  the  remlnisoenoss  of 
our  ooutrlbutor,  "  Air  Old  Foot,"  will  ba  those  of  persons,  soenes 
and  events  as  they  appeared  at  the  time  of  which  be  writes,  and 
BOt  oeoessarlly  as  they  present  themselves  to-diiy.  This  must  be 
ramemhered,  as  otherwise  the  DluBtratfonB  might  be  misleading 
to  the  reader.— BnrroB  Stnnux  BUoAanrx.] 


THB  aar.  h.  w.  nuowii,  fboh  a  anirr  iiAin  n  UfiSu 


ployed  in  Italy  by  the  Lombards  from  A.i>,  668  to  774. 
The  arohiteot  of  this  daring  innovation  in  the  matter  of 
chnroh-bmldiug  was  a  young  man,  then  bnt  little  known, 
having  only  a  short  time  before  arrived  in  this  country 
from  England,  but  who  haa  sinoe  made  his  name  famous 
— Mr.  Jacob  Wrey  Mould. 

Now,  I  don't  intend  to  give  a  cold,  technical  description 
of  this  ohnroh.  Evezy  New  Yorker  knows  its  appearance 
and  those  of  my  readers  who  have  never  seen  it  oan  get  an 
adetioate  idea  by  the  aooompanying  itinatetion,  in  whioh 
is  shown  the  ohnroh  witti  its  beautifol  eampanile  or  bell- 
tower—fllas,  never  erected — as  the  architect  designed  it 

Bat  being  bailt  of  alternate 
layers  of  red  brick  and 
cream -colored  Oaen  stone^ 
it  presented  a  most  singolar 
and  striking  appearanoa^ 
'Who  wm  forget  that  ex- 
oeedingly  apt  nickname 
given  to  this  church  by  the 
genial  and  talented  Doe- 
sticks,  author  of  the  only 
parody  of  Iiongfellow's 
"  Hiawatha  "  worth  read- 
ing?— I  mean  "Pluribus- 
toh."  Doestioks  rather  ir- 
reverently called  All  Sools 
Ohnroh  **  The  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Zebra." 

What  a  pity  that  the  cam- 
panile was  never  put  up  t  It 
was  to  be  285  feet  in  height, 
and  aa  theilluBtration  shows, 
would  have  been  exoeeding- 
ly  graoefuL  It  is  needed  to 
give  the  requisite  symmetry 
to  the  whole  strnoture. 

The  Bev.  Henry  W.  Bel- 
lows, IXD.,  waa  the  flrat 
and .  only  pastor  of  thla 
ohnroh.  Although  I  rnu 
not  a  Unitarian  in  creed,  I 
often  sat  under  his  preach- 
ing with  pleasnre,  and  when 
All  Souls  Churoh  waa  dedi- 
cated, I  was  pnsent  at  the 
oeremoniea.  And  a  grand  enrioe  it  was,  too.  Filing 
in  from  the  vestry<Toom,  in  eolenm  procession,  attired 
in  scholaatio  blaok  silk  robee^  came  Dr.  Bellows,  Dr. 
Lothrop,  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  ICiles,  Dr.  Farley,  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham,  Mr.  Bnokingham,  Mr.  Ohajttn  (not  then  a  D.D,}, 
and  a  number  of  other  clergymen.  The  service  eon- 
aisted  of  reepondve  readings  of  Scripture  by  olergy  and 
coDgr^ation,  prayers,  music  and  a  discourse  by  Dr.  Bel- 
Iowa  The  musio  waa  sdected  from  Handel's  greatest 
oratorio,  the  "Messiah,"  and  Dr.  Bellowa's  sermon  waa 
from  the  following  text : 

"  For  this  it  good  and  aooeptable  In  the  sight  ot  God  our  Sa- 
viour; 

"  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  oome  unto  the 
knowledge  ot  the  tmth. 

"  For  Vitrt  fa  one  Ood,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesos.*' 

(First  Eptatle  ot  VvoX  to  Timothy, 
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The  aooompanying  portrait  of  Dr.  Btdlows  was  taken 
from  b  itnst  made  about  the  time  when  All  Sonls  Obnroh 
mui  built   Ho  was  then  about  fortj-one  yean  of  age. 


mnvAiE  soxHB  n  aaoiDVAT. 

Twentj-Bix  years  have  passed  sinoe  then,  and  he  is  still 
hale,  TigorooB  and  aotive  in  the  serrioe  of  the  Lord. 

This  oharoh  mm  dedicated  in  Deoember,  1865.  It  was 
dna  to  the  libenUity,  qnrit  and  taste  of  Mr.  Moses  H. 
ChtinneU,  vho  oontribnted  largely  to  the  cost,  seoonded  by 
the  fine  artistio  taste  of  Dr.  Bellows,  that  this  unique 
specimen  of  the  Bomaneeque-Byzantine  arohiteotore  was 
oonatmoted  in  this  oity. 

Another  building  whioh  excited  as  maoh  iaterest  as  All 
Soola  Ohnroh,  only  in  a  different  direction,  was  the  new 
Tontine  Boildiog  in  Wall  StreeL  The  Tontine  Assooiatitm 
baa  lately  passed  out  of  existence  by  the  death  of  its  last 
remaining  member.  The  old  building,  whidi  wasrefdaoed 
fay  fhia  new  and  beantifoi  stmotore,  stood  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets.  It  was  began  in  1792 
by  an  association  of  merchants,  and  completed  in  179^ 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  saitable  accommodation 
for  the  common  oouTenienoo,  and  centre  for  the  daily  in- 
texooorse  of  the  mercantile  oommunity.  The  plan  of  the 
asaooiation  was  organized  by  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan, 
who  introduced  it  into  France  in  1653,  under  Louis  XIY., 
"  Le  Grand  Mmarque,"  and  henoe  the  word  Tontine.  The 
plan  waa  aomawhat  modified  by  the  New  York  Tontine 
Aasodationf  and  waa  aa  follows  :  Shares  to  the  number  of 
203  were  sahBoribed  (or  at  $200  a  share,  severally  depend- 
ing nponalife — generally  a otiild  having  promise  oi  length 
of  days— selected  by  each  subaoriber,  who  stated  in  the 
memorandum  accompanying  such  snbsoription,  the  age, 
eex  and  parentage  of  the  respective  nominees,  daring  whose 
natural  existence  he  was  to  receive  his  equal  proportion 
of  the  net  income  of  the  establishment.  Upon  the  death 
of  th«  nominee,  the  anbsoriber's  interest  oeased  and  be- 
■oame  merged  in  the  owners  of  the  surviving  nominees. 
The  original  shares  were  assignable,  and  held  as  personal 
estate,  and  the  whole  property  was  vested  in  five  trostees, 
who  were  to  be  continued  in  the  manner  pointed  oat  in 
the  ooDstitntion  of  the  association,  and  who  were  to  hold 
the  same  autil  the  number  of  nominees  was  reduced  to 
seven,  when  the  holders  of  the  shares  contingent  on  the 
eurviving  nominees  became  entitled  to  conveyaoos  in  fee 
by  the  trusteiBS  of  the  entire  premises,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  them.  This  resolt  waa  accomplished  in 
this  very  year  of  grace,  1881. 

Li  s£iy,  1855,  the  number  of  nominees  had  beui  r»- 
dnoed  by  death  from  two  hundred  and  three  to  fifty-one^ 


Oa  the  4th  of  June,  1855,  the  association  was  sixty-one 
years  old.  Mr.  De  Peyster,  in  1839,  made  a  calculation, 
by  whioh  he  came  to  the  concluaion  that  the  number  of 
nomineea  would  be  reduced  to  seven  in  the  year  187^ 
He  waa  only  seven  years  out  of  his  reokoning. 

In  the  old  T(nitiBe  Ooffee-hoose,  as  it  was  at  first  called, 
many  men  eminent  in  differ«it  walks  In  life  wwe  b»- 
quently  to  be  found.  There,  it  is  said,  died  the  renowned 
George  Frederick  Oooke,  in  1812,  that  eminent  tragedian, 
whose  delineation  of  the  grand  heroes  ol  Shakespeare  was 
in  his  day  without  competition.  Thither  men  from  every 
section  of  the  country  came  for  bnainaaa,  for  curiosity, 
for  pleasureu 

But  the  old  building  had  served  its  day,  and  Uie  "  time- 
hoorared  landmark"  mw  destroyed,  as  many  aaothw  has 
been  sinoa  Although  tba  change  in  New  York's  a^eai^ 
ance  has  been  gradual,  it  baa  bebn  continuona,  and  vben 
I  cast  my  mind  back  to  those  days,  I  almost  believe  that 
this  city  in  whioh  I  live  is  not  the  oi^  vbsir^  I  was  bom 
and  brought  up. 

The  new  Tontine  Boildiog,  when  it  arose  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  in  1855,  was  decidedly  the  ornament  of  the 
locality,  and  one  of  the  very  finest  buildings  in  New  Tork. 
It  has  been  surpassed  by  later  stmctores*  and  now  excites 
no  attention  whatever. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  confess  that  I  don't  ai  sU 
aympathize  with  the  modem  disr^rd  and  want  of  r^ 
speot  for  the  ancient  landmark^  and  whenever  any  old 
building  of  which  I  have  pleasant  youthful  memoriM  ii 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  so-called  "  march  of  im- 
provement," I  always  feel  as  though  I  bava  lost  a  persontl 
friend,  and  that  one  more  link  anitiug  me  to  the  past  ii 
severed.  Bo  the  old  sabsoribera  of  the  Tontine  Associ- 
ation felt  in  1855  when  the  venerable  building  whieh  bad 
sheltered  them  from  1794  waa  displaced  to  make  room  for 
the  handsome  new  one ;  and  not  even  the  BatisEsction  of 
having  a  beautiful  and  commodious  stracture,  could  eflaos 
the  regret  they  felt  in  parting  with  an  olA  txiead. 

Around  this  new  boildlng,  no  such  tender  and  haUoved 
reminiscences  oliug;  The  old  oofifee>hoase  passed  awi^, 
with  its  geniality,  its  historic  associations,  its  reawm- 
braooes  of  famous  men.  The  new  building  was  pursly 
for  btuinees,  and  the  atraggle  for  gain  its  object 

What  can  replaoe  these  old  associationa  to  an  old  man 
like  me?  Old  Tom's  Ohop-honset  in  Thames  Street 
Where  I,  lor  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  mora,  daily  had  my 
diop  car  ataak,  is  also  gon&  Business  cares  and  tToabI<« 
have  long  since  ceased  to  interest  me,  but  when  Old  Tomt 
was  shut  up,  I  aotoally  dropped  a  tear  over  its  fata  Tiie 
lower  part  of  New  York  is  now  so  different  from  wkat  it 
was  in  my  business  days,  that  I  don't  care  to  go  '*doTa 
town  "  mooh  now.  New  names  store  at  me  from  the  stgn 
on  the  new  buildings ;  new  faces  pass  me  by  on  the  street 
and  I  begin  to  feel  like  one  who  "lags  superfluoos "  oa 
the  scene,  where  of  old  I  used  to  know  everybody,  snd 
everybody  knew  me.  Vmpora  mutantur,  but  all  sm  Dot 
changed  with  them. 

Another  hiatorio  landmark  of  the  mefcropdis  is  sran  sow 
marked  for  deatruotion ;  being  almost  one  ot  the  last  re- 
maining in  this  city  to  suooumb  to  the  '*  mardi  of  pro- 
gress." It  is  the  famous  Washington  House  at  the  ocuuer 
of  Broadway  and  Battery  Place,  which  has  recently  bees 
purchased  by  Mr.  Gyrus  W.  Field,  under  mortgage  fore- 
dOBure,  and  is  to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for  a  mod- 
ern ten-story  edifice.  The  Washington  House  took  it* 
name  from  the  fact  that,  on  his  arrival  in  New  JoA  after 
the  eracoation  by  the  British  troops,  Oeneral  Waahiogtoo 
was  there  eotertidned  by  its  then  ooonpsnk  Its  sits  stood 
on  the  very  shora  ot  Uts  North  Biveckin  the  eady  Ustoir 
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of  New  Amsterdam,  and  was  direotlj  oommaoded  hj  the 
northcffly  ramparts  of  tlie  old  Datoh  fort.  The  whola  of 
Battery  Flaook  onoe  known  as  Uarketfield  Stteelt  wu 
afterward  oreated  by  fllliiig  in  tiie  land.  Mr.  Fidd*>  pni^ 
chaae  stands  where  the  garden  and  boat-Umding  stood  of 
the  first  grant  of  laud  made  on  Broadwaj  in  1643  to  SffartiQ 
Grigier,  many  of  whose  desomdants  still  Uts  in  this  taty. 
The  building  was  ereoted  in  1742.  Prerions  to  that  time 
the  ate  had  been  ooonpied  by  a  tavern  whioh  had  been 
Dnilt  in  the  soTenteenth  oentnry  by  Pieter  Eocks,  whose 
wife  kept  it  long  after  bis  death.  Piet«r  Eoeks  was  an 
officer  in  the  Dnteh  serrioe,  and  a  fighter  in  the  Indian 
war  of  1693.  The  ^wsent  honse  when  built  was  a  eopy 
of  thai  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Lisbon,  and  the  plus 
wen  sent  bom  the  PortngneBe  oapitaL  It  was  built,  ao* 
oording  to  the  testimony  of  WOliam  Ii.  Stone,  by  Sir 
Peter,  afterwards  Admiral,  "Warrenf  E.O.B.  It  was  oon* 
sidered  at  the  time  it  iras  bnilt  one  of  the  finest  manedons 
in  the  oonntry.  One  of  its  rooma,  26  by  40  feet  in  dimen- 
sionsi  was  a  famous  banqaeting-room,  and  was  used  on  all 
great  oooasion&  After  the  British  forces  oaptnred  Kew 
York  Oi^,  in  tha  war  of  the  BeTolntion,  it  was  ooonpied 
BnooeeuTelj  by  snoh  distingnished  Britidt  oommuiders  as 
Sir  William  How^  Sir  Hoiiy  Olinton  and  Sir  Gny  Oarl- 
ton,  afterwards  Ijord  Dorohester,  B^or  Andr^,  who  was 
in  the  fiunily  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  his  aid,  went  horn 
this  honse  on  his  fatal  journey  np  the  Hudson  Biver  to 
meet  Benedict  Arnold. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  neighborhood  was  not  the  nnpleaa- 
aut  locality  that  it  is  now.  It  was  eren  then  occupied  by 
the  residences  of  some  of  the  old  Ejiiekerbookers  of  New 
York,  and  the  Battery  was  a  fashionaUe  promenade  for 
young  New  Tcvkera.  Oastle  Oarden  was  ooonpied  by  the 
opera  ocnnpany  under  the  l»ton  of  Maratsak,  and  there 
the  well-remembered  Jnllien  gave  his  monster  eonaerts. 
Then,  too,  Jenny  land  warbled  her  notes  to  an  anthnsi- 
astio  andience.  There  the  divine  Sonntag  was  heard  in  all 
her  glory.  There  La  Grange  thrilled  her  hearers  with  her 
grand  voice  and  dramatic  expression.  Ah,  me  I  the  glory 
of  those  old  days  has  forever  departed  from  Gastle  Garden 
and  Battery  Park,  which  ara  now  given  np  to  emigrants 
fiaeing  from  the  oppression  of  the  Old  World  to  the  ' 
freedom  of  tha  New.  Whan  the  proposition  of  turning 
Gsstta  Oarden  into  so  emigrant  depot  was  first  annonnced, 
it  was  generally  raoaivad  with  dissatisfaotion.  Pnblio 
meetings. were  held  denounoing  the  project,  and  many 
wealthy  property-holders,  directly  interested,  complained 
of  what  was  deemed  an  unlawful  appropriation  of  public 
and  time-honored  property  to  private  speculation  and 
questionable  charity.  But  the  design  was  accomplished 
for  aU  tbat,  and  a  great  and  neoessary  reform  in  the  recep- 
tion of  the  strangers  from  the  Old  World  was  efilaoted. 

Bnt  I,  and  others,  who  remembered  the  many  glories 
and  triumphs  associated  with  the  **  Old  Castle,"  grieved  all 
ha  same  over  its  deoBdenoe*  and  deplored  the  change. 
But  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  and  later  tha  Academy 
of  Music,  took  the  place  of  Oastle  Garden  as  a  home  for 
the  opera,  and  as  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able became  more  and  more  pushed  further  up-town,  it 
became  apparent  to  the  most  conservative  of  us  that  the 
fame  of  Oastle  Garden,  at  least  in  this  respeot,  was  for- 
ever past,  and  the  undisputed  benefit  it  was  to  have  an 
organized  system  of  reception  of  immigrants,  finally  recon- 
ciled us  to  the  changed  fortunes  of  that  old  building 
around  whioh  olnag  so  many  pleasant  mammies  and  artis- 
tio  triumphs. 

There  is  one  happy  exception  to  the  loss  of  good  old  his- 
toric buildings.  The  old  John  Street  Methodist  Church 
still  stands,  and  I  hope  will  long  remain,  to  conneot  tha 


New  York  of  to-day  with  the  New  York  of  the  past  It  il 
the  first  Methodist  Church  ever  oi^pmized  in  this  oonntry, 
and  its  eariy  history  illnsbtttes  in  a  remarkable  degree  tha 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  its  founders  In  1767  tha 
original  members  wna  few  in  numbers,  and  most  of  them 
poor  and  possessed  of  but  little  infiuence  in  the  oommu- 
nity.  After  many  suggestions,  ways  and  discouragements, 
a  plan  was  snbmitted  to  the  society,  and  after  some  dis- 
oussion,  was  finally  adopted.  SabsoripUon  papers  were 
issued,  a  committee  waited  upon  the  Hayw  and  several  of 
the  opulent  <dtizens  of  New  York,  and  explained  the 
object  in  view ;  the  oonseqnence  was  the  receipt  of  such 
liberal  donations  that  the  society  was  anoonngad  to  go  on 
with  tlw  undertaking  of  areoting  a  honse  of  worship  to 
God  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  then  young  creed  of 
the  Methodists.  Thus  cordially  supported,  several  lots  of 
ground  on  John  Street  were  purchased,  on  one  of  which 
was  ereoted  the  original  edifice,  measnring  forty  by  sixty 
feet,  whioh  was  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  America.  In 
compliment  to  the  great  fonoder  of  Methodism  the  edifice 
was  called  Wesley  ChapaL  Owing  to  the  municipal  rela- 
tions of  the  Provinoe  of  New  York — tha  reader  must  re- 
member that  this  was  in  Colonial  days — the  society  was 
not  allowed  to  ooruecrata  the  honse  axolnsively  for  Divino 
worship,  and  to  avoid  this  apparent  breaking  of  the  civil  law, 
a  portion  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  domestic  purposes. 
The  first  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday,  October  30tli, 
1768,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Philip  Embnry.  He  was  born 
in  Ballygaran,  Ireland,  September  21st,  1729,  of  Qerman 
parentage,  and  in  early  life  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter. In  1758  he  joined  the  Irish  Methodist  Oonferenoe 
as  a  preacher,  and  in  1760  he  came  to  New  York  and  started 
as  a  carpenter.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Barbara  ^ok, 
the  founder  of  Ifethodism  in  America,  ha  began  preaehlng, 
at  flxst  in  his  own  honse,  and  soon  lUter  in  a  rigging  loft, 
at  No.  120  William  Street,  and  when  this  John  Street 
Church  was  building,  Kmbnry  worked  on  it  as  a  carpen- 
ter. He  preached  there  without  salary  until  the  arrival, 
in  1769,  of  missionaries  sent  oat  by  Wesley,  when  he 
resigned  and  emigrated  to  Camden,  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  preached  on 
Sundays  until  his  death  in  Angost,  1776.  There  ha  organ- 
ized the  first  Methodist  Society  in  what  is  now  known  as 


tha  Tkoy  Oonferenoa.  at  a  place  called  Aahgrov^  seven 
miles  from  Camden. 

Tha  old  ohurdi  in  John  Straat  wy  demolished  in  1817 
and  a  new  ona  araotad.  This  lasted  tfttlSti.  whan  tba 
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videning  of  the  street  aamed  it  to  be  agiia  zelnilt  in  the  foziB 
in  whioh  it  may  be  seen  to-day.  Hie  Imorlptiois  vHeh  wm 
placed  on  the  front  are : 

"Tms  Chubch,  tbe  Fibst  Erected  bt  thb  Uethodkt  SocnTT 
IN  America,  wis  Bdilt  1768— RKBumr  1817." 

"  AOOOEDIMO  TO  THZB  TIKB  IT  BBASJj  BB  BUD  — VUT  HAS 

On>  vBQo«sF— KnanBB  zxM.  U. 
** TBI  fsstn  ifiraeDna  Bnnocui. Obdboh,  VMBowr  A.-D^im." 
-  Taxa  m  wr  war,  nm  stzb  sibi  will  I 
DUBLb**— Pha.  cxxxn. 

In  186&  »  qiieiti<m  azoee  as  to  whether  it  yrovHd  not  be  wlab 
to  sell  the  ohuroh,  and  mcnre  np-tovn— lltiu  euAj  had  tbe  q^t 
of  change  powogaeJ  mmb  of  the  muabaw,  Sodw  of  the  trustees 
were  in  faTor  of  the  sale,  vhidh  vas  aotnally  made.  On  the  one 
tide  it  was  oontendeil  that  the  edidce  should  be  preserved,  because 
of  its  early  and  sacred  associatioua,  and  cspeciully  becmise  it  was 
needed  in  the  locality,  where  churches  had  ab-eady  become  few 
and  far  between.  On  the  otlier  side  it  was  urged,  that  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  i^ropertj  wonld  provide  in  the  loww  wards, 
in  a  no  leas  eligible  place  so  far  ae  public  worship  was  concerned, 
a  larger  bnildini^  ereofe  bendea  ft  ocanmodions  temple  of 
worship  in  one  of  the  ISdoUy  popnlMed  vpyet  waxda  of  {b9  oi^. 

Both  aides  of  ttie  oontroven^  agreed  to  rabmii  the  qnevtlMt  to 
Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  accept  his  dedsion 
as  final  The  bishop  beard  all  tbe  points  urged  by  the  different 
parties,  and  after  giving  the  matter  careful  consideration,  pro- 
nouDced  his  verdict  on  December  18tb,  1855,  as  follows  : 

"  Tbe  sale  of  the  ohurob,  heretofore  made,  b  revoked,  the  ohurch 

and  property  therewith  must  be  conveyed  to  the  Hissionary  Society  of 
the  Uethodist  Episcoiml  Church,  which  was  formed  in  Now  York  City  in 
1819,  within  three  months  after  the  rcniJition  of  this  deeiaiod.    The  Cor- 
poration of  the  Ohurch  shall  have  nnlhority  to  liike  the  bnnjn,  mort- 
gages, oaah,  faraltun.',  etc.,  now  in  thidr  hiiiids,  oxcejit  such  iis  maybe 
In  or  oonneoted  with  the  church  biilldinp,       supposed  lo  amount  to 
(32,000,  and  purohaso  ground  and  erect  ii  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Madi- 
son Squats  The  TrusteeA  of  the  said  Corporation  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  Messrs.  Beniamln  W.  Watson,  Eeley  Hellne,  Seeley  Brown,  Wright 
Gtmea,  Wll. 
Uam  B.  Hoix 
ton,  L.  B.  Lod- 
er,  Elliott  E. 
lApham,  Wil- 
liam A.  Odell 
and  Samuel 
Oloney,  and 
their  suaces- 
Bors  In  offloe. 
The  parties 
eoneernad 
shaU  pay  the 
res  peetive 
eoets  Ineorrad 
by  them.** 

By  this 
decision 
both  objeotB 
were  attained 
and  the  per- 
manence of 
the  old 
chnrch  was 
seonred,  as 
well  as  the 
ereotim  of 
the  new 
ohnroh  **np< 
town.*'  Both 
parties  to 
the  oontra- 
veny  were 

■■**«fi«^t  ALL  eOULS'  CHOBOa,  BBW  TOBB. 
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Botwithatanding  the 
diffareuoes  and  various 
^ts  in  the  Hethodist 
Church — there  now  be- 
ing at  lesst  seven  differ- 
ent  branches  of  lfetlio> 
dismin  America — Me- 
thodists of  all  kinds 
lofA.  np<Hi  the  <dd  John 
Street  Ohnroh  with 
most  affectionate  re- 
gard as  tbe  cradle  ol 
Methodism  in  this 
oonutiy,  and  holding 
an  equally  important 
position  in  history  m 
the  Old  City  Boad 
Chapel  in  Xxmdon, 
whifdi  was  the  birth* 
plaoe  of  Sfathodism  in 
England. 

Bishop  Matthew 
Simpson,  who  so  hap- 
pily and  judieionaly 
settled   this  dispote, 
was  bom    at  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  June  2l8t,  18ia 
His  parents  were 
uanti  ^  euliest  ad- 
herents  of  the  HeUiod* 
ist  Obnreh  In  this 
country.    Their  hoiiBS 
was  the    home  and 
preaching  place  of 
traveling  preachers. 
Vbiea  the  future  bishop 
was  iftbont  a 
yesr  old  hit 
father  died, 
and  his  edu- 
cation de- 
volved npcm 
his  mother. 
That  he  was 
naturally,  in- 
do^onsand 
more  than 
nsoally  in- 
tdligent  mgj 
be  gatheied 
from  the  Cut 
that,  in  addi- 
tion to  his 
other  Btn- 
dies,  at  eight 
years  of  tga 
ha  began  the 
study  of  the 
German  lan- 
guage, and 
read  the 
Bfan  Bible 
through  the 
following 
year.  W» 
sneoBSB    i  n 
^1     aneisBt  and 
modern 
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langnagei  wu  Mmarkablo^  ud  soon  aitraoted  the  attan- 
tion  ot  the  oollsgiato  iDititntioos.  and  litorary  honors 
vere  freelj  oonferred  upon  him,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  was  offered  the  presidenoy  of  the  best  colleges  under 
the  ooQttol  of  the  Methodist  denomination.  He  grada- 
ated  from  Alleghany  College,  Meadnlle,  Fa.,  in  18iJ2, 
and  in  the  following  year  reoeiTed  the  degree  of  M.D., 
bnfc  in  the  same  year  he  entered  the  ministry.  In  1837  he 
waa  eleoted  professor  of  Natural  Soienoe  in  All^hany 
OoIlegOb  and  two  years  later  he  aooepted  the  praaidency  ot 
Indiana  Aabnry  UniTCrsity  at  Oreenoaatle.  ^d.  In  1848 
he  waa  appohitod  editor  ot  the  Wutam  GMMtim  AdvaotA 
ot  dnoinnati,  and  in  1852  he  waa  eleoted  bishop.  He  has 
always  been  especially  active  in  promoting  educational 
and  missionary  enterprises.  During  the  Oiril  War  he  was 
employed  on  important  oommiasionB  and  delivered  many 
addresses  in  snpport  of  the  XToion.  In  1863-4  he  made  an 
extended  tonr,  studying  the  missionary  status  and  wants 
of  his  Church  in  Syria,  European  Turkey,  Switzerland, 
Qermany  and  SeandinaviiL  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
Qeneral  Oonfeienee  ssTeral  times,  and  a  fraternal  delegate 
to  the  British  Wealeyan  Oonferenoe  and  variona  other 
eeoleetastical  bodiesL  In  1875  he  waa  again  appointed  to 
Tisit  the  missionary  conferences  in  Enrop&  On  his  return 
he  took  up  his  reaidenoe  in  Philadelphia. 

As  a  writer  for  the  press  his  power  lay  in  bis  strong  sense 
and  clear,  inciaive  It^io.  He  was  geuerally  very  effective 
in  the  pnlpit— sometimes  tranaoendently  so.  He  followed 
the  old  plan  of  homiletically  dividing  and  subdividing 
Ids  snl^eota,  his  slraletons  <»  plans  being  nsnaally  very 
thorooghly  defined  and  tho  parts  taken  up  seriatim  with 
nios  pteolsion.  His  verbal  sfyle  was  dear,  direot  and 
rather  plain.  He  threw  abnndanoe  of  i^t  and  brilliant 
illustration  over  his  subject^  that  h^ing,  in  fact,  one  of  his 
most  striking  excellenoee ;  his  emotions  glowed  and 
kindled,  brightening  more  and  more  the  declamatory 
monotone  to  which  he  was  addicted,  and  sweeping  over 
the  audience  like  an  inoreasiirg  gale  on  the  bending  grass 
ot  the  prairie.  There  was  a  heart-subduing  emotion  with 
it  also  which  gave  it  a  profoundly  devout  effect;  his 
hearem  from  the  first  looked  eageriy  at  him,  then  soon 
began  to  wipe  their  eyea,  and  before  he  con  eluded  his  die- 
oonna  one  waa  very  apt  to  hear  not  a  few  ontspokoi. 


m.  1.— Bosmi  a  massav  btbiit. 


■pontaneons  responses  to  his  stirring  appeals— especially 
in  a  Western  audience. 

As  a  oompanion  i^ctnre  to  this  short  sketch  of  one  ot 
the  best  Uahops  of  the  Northern  branch  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Ohnrch,  it  may  be  well  fte  me  to  sij  a  lew 
words  about  Bishop  Oeoi^  Foeter  Fierce  of  the  Sonthera 
Church.  He  was  born  in  Oreene  County,  Ga.,  Feborary 
3d,  1811,  and  ht  the  age  of  fifteen  joined  the  Churoh.  Re 
graduated  in  the  year  1829  at  the  (leorgia  University  with 
high  honors,  and  two  years  afterward  entered  the  ministiy 
as  a  traveling  preacher.  With  the  exception  of  the  year 
1884.  when  he  was  stationed  at  Charleston,  &  a ,  he  labored 
in  the  regular  ministry  in  his  native  State  till  the  year 
1839,  when  be  became  the  first  preaident  of  the  Oeo^iia  i 
Female  (now  Wesl^an)  College  in  Uaoon.  When  the  aqpar- 
ation  ot  the  Methodist  Churoh  into  two  branidies  eaaae  in 
1844,3>b:  Pieroe  out  In  his  lot  with  hia  Sonthem  brethica, 
and  in  1848  he  accepted  the  presidency  ot  Emory  Oollege^ 
Georgia,  and  oontinued  in  that  office  until  his  electttm  as 
bishop  by  the  Columbus  (Oa)  Conterenee  in  185^  ffis 
present  reaidenoe  is  Sparta,  Ga. 

Biahop  Fierce  is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appeaianee, 
aooomplished  manners,  and  has  always  been  popular  witii 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  happily  combining  a 
keen  knowledge  of  tiie  world  with  the  snavity  ot »  Christian 
gentleman.  In  preaching  he  never  writes  a  sermon,  but 
depends  entirely  on  a  simple  outline  of  his  subjeot;  leaving 
the  filling  up,  both  as  to  matter  and  language,  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  oooasion.  As  might  be  supposed,  with 
his  fine  and  well-cultivated  mind,  he  is  often  powerful  and 
brilliant — in  fact,  he  is  surpassed  In  style  and  effective- 
neas  by  few  who  ooenpy  the  pnlpiL  He  is  the  aaa  of  the 
Bev.  Loviok  Piexoe,  D.D.,  who  died  at  Sparta,  Gil,  in 
November,  1880,  In  hia  ninety-fifth  year,  and  who  wu 
known  as  the  "Father  of  Methodism  in  Georgia." 

I  had  frequently  heard  Bidiop  Shnpstm  preaoh,  but 
nevw  heard  Bishop  Fieroe  but  onoe,  whioh  was  almost 
fifteen  years  ago,  \riien  bosinesB  called  me  for  a  taw  weeks 
to  the  South. 

I  was  always  impressed  by  the  rhetorical  and  emotional 
B^le  of.  the  Northern  biahop,  and  at  first  the  Sonthem 
one  appeared  cold ;  but  he  soon  warmed  up  with  his 
theme,  and  before  he  oonduded  became  grandly  eloquent 

The  City  aothoritiea  are  now  rebuilding  the  old  Fulton 
Market.  As  long  ago  as  1865,  this  building  waa  denonneed 
in  the  daily  papers  as  a  nniaanoe,  and  demands  for  its 
demolition  were  made.  One  paper  said :  "  At  the  tool  ^ 
Fulton  Street  is  the  old  Fnlton  Ibrket,  a  rookery  that 
seems  to  keep  on  its  legs,  not  by  any  remaining  strength 
ot  its  rotten  foundation,  but  by  the  accumulated  filth  that 
reeks  and  festers  in  its  interior."  Bat  for  twenty*etx  years 
more  this  "rookery"  was  allowed  to  stand,  with  occa- 
sional fixings  and  patohinga,  until  in  1881,  it  threatened 
to  fall  down  of  itself  it  not  torn  down  and  reboilt 

Jn  1866  I  was  actively  engaged  in  mercantile  buainesi^ 
having  my  store  and  office  in  Broad  Street  I  lived  in  the 
vicinity  ot  Unioo  Square,  and  to  reaidi  my  otloe  was  ae- 
customed  to  take  the  Broadway  stage  to  and  tra 

New  Yorkers  have  made  much  complaint  lately,  and 
especially  last  Winter,  about  the  condition  of  the  stre^ 
But  those  of  us  who  remember  the  streets  a  generation 
ago  are  not  so  ready  to  find  fault.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  atreets  of 
New  York  in  the  Winter  of  1855-6  than  by  quoting  aome 
paragraphs  from  an  old  file  ot  papers  s^  preserved  in 
my  home.   One  paper  says : 

"On  Sunday  morning,  January  6th,  1658,  soveial  mflUoas 
people  were  Imprisoned  la  thetr  hoosea  by  the  snow,  and  sosie 
few  individuals  were  debarred  from  entering  them  for  the  sasie 
'general'  reason.  The  diffloolUee  In  the  way  of  reaching  coM'a 
doorstep  In  some  Instanoea  were  quite  embarrasaliig,  and,  10^  a 
while  at  least,  the  object  waa  attained  at  the  ezponae  ol  oold  tx- 
tremltles.  quite  shocking  to  contemplate,  to  TsaUse  terriUo  bdeed.'* 
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Again : 

"  tUflighing  floeiM*  In  Broadwi^  at  Uito  Mastm  of  tha  yaar.  U 
fatri;  depiotod  wltb  the  pea,  wonld  afford  amnriiig  material  to 
All  a  T<dnm«k  We  ara  not  aware  tbat  any  pblloaopliar  has  onder- 
taken  to  analyie  that  peonllar  aharaoterlatlo  ot  Amerlean  human 
nature,  vhieh  indnoea  It  to  get  off  its  osual  dignity  the  moment  it 
gets  on  slelgh-nmners.  We  have  known  very  g^aTo  men  and  very 
atzmlgbMaeed  women  who  were  so  correct  In  their  deportment 
that  they  would  not  deign  a  beolgn  smile  upon  surrounding  hu- 
manly or  permit  the  most  pardonable  tamlUorlty  with  tbelr 
sacred  persons,  who  would  so  effectively  t/uta  oui  under  the 
warming  Influence  ot  buffalo  robes,  as  to  be  kind  to  excess  and 
gonial  even  to  wrtreme.  If  sneh  be  the  case  with  model  men  and 
axamplaiy. women,  what  can  be  ezpeeted  of  the  glils  and  boya, 
and  the  wild  etiildran  of  mature  growth  who,  Winter  Mid  BnmmM-, 
ran  along  the  liighways  and  l^ays  of  lite  perfectly  indifferent  to 
anything  but  amusement,  and  prepared  on  all  occasions  in 
search  of  novelty  to  go  the  full  leogth  permissible,  and  sometimes 
a  little  farther  ?  Broadway,  p ndar  the  influeuoe  alluded  to,  while 
the  snow  reigned  sapreme,  was  one  contloual  exhibition  of  an- 
cheeked  gayety.  The  hotels  vied  with  each  other  in  fitting  up 
splendid  oortigt*,  magnlfloently  appointed  for  the  use  of  their 
guoats.  The  omnibus  Uses,  discarding  Wheels,  sent  their  long 
ships  on  runners  Into  the  thoroughfares  for  the  benefit  of  the 
million,  and  what  was  lost  in  exolosivsness  was  more  than  oom- 
I>«naated  by  the  electrlelty  ol  a  Jolly  crowd.  Private  sleighs,  with 
hOTses  aoverad  with  nrasioal  ImIIs,  whirled  along  with  the  sweet 
laoae  ot  our  bsanttlnl  women,  their  gallant  beaox  deeotated  with 
grotesque  caps  and  othsrwise  hideous  by  eoutiaeting  with  their 
delighted  sweethearts.  Bleigbs  of  all  sorts  and  stses,  belonging 
to  everybody  and  to  nobody,  worth  from  seventy-five  cents  down 
to  two  shillings,  hung  on  to  horses  stolen  from  the  offal  oontraotor 
filled  up  Uie  Interstices  left  by  the  more  lordly  vehicles.  The  sldfr- 
'walka,  meanwhile,  were  lined  with  an  admiring  crowd,  numbers 
of  which  fell  upon  tiie  slippery  ice,  or  were  run  down  by  some 
'fast  thing'— but  no  other  demonstration  followed  than  good- 
humor.  As  night  approached  the  revel  reigned  more  supreme, 
and  there  were  added  to  the  glare  ot  snow  the  blase  of  gaslight, 
the  Jostling  maltitadsk  the  Innnmeratde  turn  outs,  a  constant 
Bin^g  of  song,  ot  wit  and  rspoxtee— the  population  ot  the  great 
American  metropolis,  forgetting  eare,  stocks,  hard  times  and 
*  Jordan,'  agreed  to  be  happy  In  Broadway." 

Tbe  abore  is  a  pleasant  piottire,  but  how  about  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  To  persons  living  oat  of  the  city,  and  who  oocastonally  visit 
New  Tork  in  the  Summer  season,  no  perfect  Idea  of  the  wretched 
eondltion  of  Broadway  can  be  conveyed.  Along  the  whole  length 
of  the  street,  directly  through  the  middle  of  the  carriage  path, 
lies  a  bank  of  ice  chips,  thrown  up  on  Saturday  night  by  the  Street 
Oommls^oners'  workmen.  The  crossings  are  out  through  this 
barrleade,  but  otherwise  to  pass  from  side  to  side  ot  it  Is  impos- 
sible tgr  earrlagsa.  The  West  side  is  quite  tsir,  but  ths  East  side 
stltl  presents  a  continuous  line  ot  hills  and  holes.  The  sun  made 
8  little  impression  on  the  streets  on  Tuesday,  Just  melting  the  lee 
on  the  street  and  the  powdered  loose  loe  on  the  sidewalks,  but 
leaving  the  Tumps  of  compost  as  dry  as  sand.  It  Is  a  terrible  time 
for  horses  and  pedeetrians,  and  no  kind  of  weather  can  Improve 
t  for  the  next  week  or  two.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  whether 
we  have  rains  or  genial  sans,  or  as  usual,  the  thermometer  at  the 
freedng  point  tor  the  remainder  ot  the  month.  Spring  will  find  us 
without  much  Improvement  in  the  traveling.  Most  ot  the  large 
and  strong  sleighs  were  hauled  off  on  Wednesday  for  the  first 
time  since  the  great  snow-storm,  but  sleds  and  cuttera  still  pre- 
vail oat  <tf  Broadway.  It  la  nnneeessary  to  say  that  there  was 
nersr  more  excitement  In  the  street  Long,  long  will  be  remem- 
bered the  perilous  adventures  of  stages  and  pedestrians  In  Broad- 
way In  the  Winter  of  185&-6." 

Now,  have  ve  had  anything  quite  as  bad  as  that  in  re- 
cent years?  I  doubt  it  But  hen  are  more  extraote 
which  read  like  modem  times  : 

"  The  annoyances  pedestrians  meet  with  in  the  streets  of 
New  Tork  are  among  the  glaring  evils  ot  the  City  ot  Gotham. 
It  is  really  a  sablime  spectacle  to  witness  the  perfect  Indifference 
of  cart  and  omnibus  drivers  to  the  lite  and  limbs  of  unfortunate 
beings  who  are  on  foot  Not  only  will  Fat  ride  over  you,  but  be 
will  get  very  angry  and  abusive  bssldes.  The  police  have  been 
negligent  so  long,  that  no  one  who  chooses  to  bo  a  nulsanoe  re- 
eeives  aiqr  check.  If  a  boildtng  is  to  be  altered,  a  cellar  dug,  the 


arrangements  for  the  accommodation  ot  pedestrians  are  always 
of  the  meanest  kind— narrow  and  insufflolent;  and  In  a  reoent 
ease  hi  Broadway,  boards  were  used,  with  large  spikes  projeeting, 
which  not  only  destroyed  valuaUe  dresses,  but  In  <me  or  two  In- 
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stanees  seriously  injured  parties  passing  the  street  The  poUee 
will  hang  about  these  ooiaanoes.  but  never  interfere;  it  Is  a  fact 
questionable  whether  their  remonstzanea  would  be  netioed,  yet  a 
complaint  made  to  the  Xa^,  by  the       gnardlans  ot  the 

peace,  wonld  certainly  have  some  effect,  and  relieve  those  annoyed 
from  the  necessity  of  losing  valaable  time  while  making  the  oom- 
plaint  We  could  point  to  a  number  of  instances  where  perhapa 
halt  a  million  of  persons  have  been  turned  off  the  sidewalk  into 
the  muddy  street  when  a  carpenter  could  have  done  away  with 
this  necessity  by  simply  sawing  off  a  plank. 

"  For  some  weeks  past  the  walk  in  (ront  ot  the  building  now 
In  course  ot  erection,  corner  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets,  lias 
been  covered  by  a  aoaffolding  purposely  tor  the  accommodation 
of  toot  passengers,  hut  evidently  nothing  was  thought  ot  beyond 
facilitating  the  labOTNS  in  thtfr  work.  Now,  Hassan  la  a  narrow 
street,  and  one  ot  our  principal  thoronghfares;  In  the  morning 
and  evening  It  Is  crowded  with  business  men  and  the  thousands 
of  girls  and  boys  employed  In  the  innumerable  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments lying  between  Spruce  and  John  Streets.  The  tem- 
porary wooden  sidewalk  on  which  thousands  and  thousands  daily 
passed,  was  lined  on  the  outside  edge  by  a  number  of  planks 
driven  into  the  earth,  and  tarther  obstructed  by  two  or  three 
boards  so  nailed  up  as  to  incommode  every  one  by  their  project- 
ing ends.  An  opening  some  thrae  /m<  wide,  as  exhibited  in  our 
engraving  No.  1,  was  all  the  room  pedestrians  had  tor  Ingress 
or  egress,  and  yet  this  Intolerable  nulsanoe  eonld  have  been  done 
away  wUh  had  a  carpenter  used  a  saw  five  minutes,  and  decapi- 
tated the  heads  ot  the  Intmdlng  lumber.  Any  necessary  obsta- 
oles  In  the  streets  can  be  and  are  borne  with  patience,  but  It  Is  the 
utter  disregard  ot  the  rights  ot  pedestrians,  displayed  in  places 
where  a  few  moments  of  well-directed  Industry  would  remove 
them,  that  calls  tor  the  public's  indignation.  Our  picture  No.  2  * 
displays  the  street  obetroctlon  that  has  existed  opposite  the  Nas- 
sau Bank,  which  has  been  a  severe  inconvenience  to  the  passage 
of  vehicles,  and  the  lite  and  llmba  of  human  betngs.  Shall  not 
our  public  autboritios  move,  and  do  something  to  remove  the 
causes  ot  these  complaints  1" 

The  qaeation  with  whioh  thli  exiraot  oonolndes  might  us 
appropriately  be  aeked  to-day  as  in  the  Wintw  of  1865-& 


Thb  retirement  from  aotive  ministerial  work  of  the 
BeT.  Biobard  Newton,  D.D.,  is  ad  item  of  interest 
Dr.  Newton  was  ordained  a  minister  in  tbe  Episoopal 
Church  forty-eight  years  ago,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry,  has  lived  in 
Philadelphia,  holding  the  rectorship  of  only  two  par- 
iaheM— « thing  worthy  of  note  in  theee  dayi  <tf  ministerial 
*  We  have  reproduced  these  aketohes.— En  BmuT  HAOASim, 
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PBIUF  MfBDBT'S  BnilHQIOl  n  HBV  TOBK  OITT,  VHnW  TBI 

mn  mraoDM  nuoN  was  nuoBsih 


obangeB.  FailiDg  health  has  oompelled  him  to  resign  the 
chaige  of  the  Oharoh  of  the  Epiphany,  whose  alfidn  he 
has  administered  so  ably,  and  he  will  be  missed  not  only 
by  hia  own  congregation,  hnt  by  maoy  others,  who  were 
attracted  by  his  eaniest  preadiii^;  and  genial  manner. 
His  repntatioD  aa  a  preadier  to  yoong  people  is  woridr 
vide.  Some  years  ago  the  renowned  Spnrgeou  hailed 
him  as  "  the  prince  of  pxemdten  to  ehildren,"  and  Tolnmea 


pBiLir  rhbvby'b  ours  ih  ASBesoTS  rauTsn. 


of  bis  seRnou  hare  been  translated  not  only  into  sevml 
European  langnages,  bat  also  into  Arabic,  Bnrmese,  Stt- 
meee  and  one  of  the  dialects  of  our  own  native  Indiu 
tribes.  Bat  if  his  retirement  will  be  regretted  by  tiie  in- 
telligent and  ooltiTiUed  of  his  flock,  mnoh  more  will  flw 
poor  and  needy  miss  him.  No  worUiy  beggar  was  enr 
sent  emp^  away,  and  those  among  his  clerical  brathreB. 
pocn  oonntry  parsons,  who  were  stndtflined  in  oiroon- 
stances,  ever  fonnd  his  hospitable  home  open  to  fbea,  snd 
—one  nug^t  tlmost  say — his  pnme  at  tii^  eonunnd. 
These  lines  are  vrittan  h/  one  vho  bis  had  oppartoni^ 
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TBI  JOBH  8TREBT  KKTBOVIST  CHUBOH, 

of  knowing  the  esteem  in  ^hioh  Dr.  Newton  is  held,  not 
only  hj  members  of  his  own  denomination,  bnt  hj  thoa- 
Bsnda  in  all  the  Ohu»he&  The  lore  of  many  will  follow 
him  in  his  retirement,  and  prayers  for  his  reoorery  to 
health  and  strength  will  not  be  few  or  lokewarm.  The 


'  nsHOP  VATmv  smrsott,  raov  a  postbut  tiksb  iw  185B. 

pariah  which  he  resigns  the  oha^e  of  has  made  Dr.  New< 
ton  rector  emeritus,  and  voted  him  an  amnesty,  thus  set- 
ting a  worthy  example  \p  many  other  ohnrches  who  are  not 
very  mindful  of  the  men  who  hare  worn  out  their  lives 
for  the  beneflt  of  their  flocks. 


BiflBOF  o.  p.  rmoB,  noM  a  fobteait  taok  nr  ISSS. 
Vol.  Z.  No.  6.-41. 


TBI  Bioenra-LOFT,  m.  1»  wtlliah  rvbit,  vmw 

TOBK,  DSSO  AS  A  PBlAOHHO-BOtnB  BT  THB  | 

iCBTEODiSTS  m  1767.   v^  ,  Q  Qg  |  Q 


Number  Seveix  in  the  Bible. 

■ 


-  NEARER,  MY  GOD,  TO  THEE  !" 
Bt  Avoctsta  BBOwn  Oabbstt. 

"NusEB,  my  Qod,  to  Thee  I"  is  one  of  the  hynuu 
irhioh,  hj  its  pathos  and  soal-lifting  fervor,  has  taken  firm 
hold  on  the  affeotions  of  miUions.  It  toaohes  the  tendereBt 
stringa  of  the  heart  It  m,  howerer,  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  it  is  defioient  in  thoTltal  dement  of  devotional  poetry 
—a  oonfecsion  ol  the  easential  Deity  of  the  Mediator.  Lack- 
ing this  eooiessioii,  the  distinotiTe  featora  ol  Ohzistianity 
is  absent.  Ohiiitk  irho  is  the  end  ol  all  pteaehing,  should 
ever  be  prominent  as  the  grand  oential  ofajeot 

An  old  minister  onoe  s^nifloantly  remarked  to  a  yonng 
brother  who  solicited  his  opinion  of  a  aennonette  which 
he  had  jnst  been  "  letting  "  (as  the  poet  PoUook  phrased 
it),  that  he  had  not  even  once  mentioned  Christ  in  his  dis- 
ooone.  The  callow  divine  answered  that  He  had  not  oome 
in  his  way. 

**Kot  ooma  in  your  way,  sir  r*  (or  in  w(uds  to  that 
effoet),  exclaimed  the  veteran,  waxmly.  "Why,  yon  sboold 
have  KOne  md  of  yoiuriray,  dashed  thzongh  Iwdgei^  and 
briers,  and  waters  and  every  other  obstacle,  and  found 
Him  and  brought  Him  in  your  way  I** 

Some  one  wrote  a  distinctively  CSuistian  stansa  lor  tiie 
donng,  bat  as  it  is  not  at  hand  I  have  vantiued  one  as  a 
snggflstiffli  for  better  effort : 

Thou,  try  whose  Oroes  I  xlse^ 

Bavloar  benign  I 
Help  me  to         the  prln^ 

Ibat  Ule  dtrine. 
JUor  1      ^<wy  see^ 
And  be  eternally. 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee. 

A  romuttio  incident  otmnaetod  with  this  hynm  is  related 
bgr  n  witness,  my  bxother,  Ooural  Wm.  Henry  Brown& 
On«  ni^t  dnring  the  late  wa^  when  tlio  ekMs  ol  d^ 
caoaed  a  temporary  loll  in  faostiUtie^the  omtending  armies 
were  ireposing  noVfar  from  each  other.  Suddenly  the  still- 
neas  of  night,  otherwise  nndistnrbed  save  1^  the  measnxed 
tramp  of  sentinels,  was  broken  by  the  sonnd  of  distant 
vocal  music.  It  was  from  the  oamp  ol  General  Stonewall 
Jackson^  with  whom  paalm-singing  was  a  favorite  solace, 
Uy  brother  listened,  and  soon  diatingaidied  the^  refrain, 
"Nearer,  Uy  God,  to  Thee  I**  snng  henrtilyand  wonhip- 
fnlfy  bj  hundreds  of  voices,  mai^  of  than,  mayhap^  to 
be  Irashad  in  death  on  the  ooming  mom. 

As  ft  rominisemoe  ol  this  beentif  nl  ejnaode  bs  preserved 
it  in  verse  in  the  iidlowing  lines,  pnUished  at  the  time  in 
the  New  York  Ob$«rver.  They  may  serve  to  illnsbate  the 
power  of  the  oharming  hymn  : 

NIOHT  IN  BIVOUAa 
Bt  axNiajx  Wx.  Hknbt  Bbowik 

Tbodoh  battle  red  its  tenor  flings. 
Faint  hearts  to  app^  with  dire  alarm. 

And  horrors  speed  fm  fleetest  wings— 
That  soul  will  feel  no  ill  nor  ham 

That  trosts.  If  strioken.  soon  to  be 

"  Nearer,  my  Ood,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee  I* 

When  eannon  tttanden  shake  the  gronnd. 
And  nitrons  smoke  outspreads  a  pall ; 

While  mown  battalions  bleed  around— 
Then  Death's  Archangel  peals  the  sail 

That  summons  fn  War's  minstrelsy, 

"  Nearer,  my  Qod,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  niee  T 

On  Ualvern  HUl  reellned  a  form 

All  cold  and  stiff,  with  dark  orbs  glased; 

Tet  'mid  that  fleree,  bewildering  storm. 

The  warrior's  hands  to  heaven  were  raised 

In  prayer— as  though  his  gaze  oould  aee 

"Nearer,  my  Oed,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Theel" 


A  toathem  knot  to  his  wrist  last  bound 
Tbe  lojal  sword,  that  flashing  iraved 

When  paMob-oheers  in  Joyful  round 
Proolalmed  the  riddled  colors  saved: 

twas  then  he  fell— oh,  happy  he  I— 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thes^  nearw  to  Theer 

That  plaeSd  aspect  soaroely  seemed 

To  be  of  one  no  longer  man; 
But  on  the  brow  a  glory  beamed. 

Which  told  the  soul  had  joined  the  van. 
By  Ohrlst  led  o'sr  the  trouUons  sea, 
**  Nearer,  ny  Ood,  to  Thee^  nearer  to  Tbeer* 

He  was  a  representative 

Of  legfODs  of  our  M^ilpg  hot^ 
Who,  to  die  holy,  holy  live 

In  Christ's  dear  faith:  sueh  are  not  lostl 
The  Gross  their  guide  in  sanoUty, 
"Neater,  my  Ood,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  TheeP* 


Now,  through  the  stfllness  of  the  nlgfa^ 

Is  wafted  o'er  the  tented  plain 
A  harmony  that  breathes  delight. 

And  wakes  blest  thou^ts  of  heaven  again. 
As  soars  the  soul  in  eestssy 
"  Neaiw,  my  God,  to  TheSb  neanr  to  thsar 

nve  hundred  voices  hynu  swfot  pntoa; 

^  meet  .their  warm  devothm  tU% 
For  80<»  may  {mist  the  battle^Uase^ 

And  furious .etrnfilet  rend  tb»,skles; 
The  morrow's  doom  their  souls  jumj  hree, 
"Nearar,ayOod.to  Thee^iMacir  to  Tbeer 

Brave  psalmists  I  when  our  iMsner  waves 
In  Mumph  o'er  the  .eoaahgulned  Aeld, 

They'll  poems  shout,  though  gaping  graves 
Demand  them  as  war's  harvest-yield. 

Ay  I  ehant  to  aU  etemlfy. 

**  Nearer,  my  Ood,  to  Thee^  nearer  to  Thee  1* 


At  Frederloksburg,  from  erimson  shronds 
Of  elsy,  ethereal  sparks  have  flown; 

And.  wrapped  in  battle's  rolling  clouds, 

Bate  reached,  redeemed,  the  Eteaal  ThroBa; 

FniflUment  of  my  prophecy — 

"  Nearer,  my  Qod,  to  Thee,neazw  to  Xheer 

wisHnmox,  ssmMBsn,  leu. 


NUMBER  SEVEN  IN  THE  BIBLE 

Ih  seven  days  a  dove  was  sent 

Every  seven  days  the  land  rested. 

Jacob  served  seven  years  for  BacheL 

Jacob  mourned  seven  years  for  Joseph. 

Abraham  pleaded  seven  times  for  Bodom. 

On  tho  seventh  daj  God  ended  His  wmIl 

The  golden  oandlestiok  had  seven  bran  oh  eo. 

Jacob  was  pursued  a  seven  days*  jpnmay  by  Laban. 

Every  seventh  year  the  law  was  r«hd  to  the  people. 

Nssman  washed  seven  times  in  Uie  Bivw  Jordan. 

On  the  seventh  day  Noah's  ai^  touched  the  gromtd. 

Solomon  was  seven  years  building  thetemfdek  and  fistsd 
seven  days  at  its  dedication. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  montih  Qu  chiUrea 
ol  Israel  fasted  seven  days  in  their  tents. 

Job's  friends  sat  with  him  seven  days  and  Mfn  nighty 
and  ofibred  seven  bullocks  and  •erea  rams  M  aa  sloo^ 
ment 

A  plen^  of  seven  years  and  a  funine  of  seven  yssn 
were  foretold  in  PharaoVs  dream  by  seven  fat  and  smn 
lean  beasts  and  seven  ears  of  blasted  oom. 

In  the  destruction  of  Jericho  seven  persons  bore  ssi« 
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tmmpato  aena  dayi ;  on  {b«  wnplb  d^y  tb^  marobed 
Ham,  and  at  the  aid  of  Um  Mveath  round 

the  walls  felL 

Jn  the  Berelation  we  read  of  eeren  ohnrches,  peren 
oandlestiekB,  seren  itara,  aeren  trumpets,  eevea  plagatje, 
Bev«a  thnoder^  aenn  yUla,  ■ercn  angels  and  a  aaren- 
beaded  monster. 

Baehel  bore  nnto  Jaeob  aeren  sons. 

The  pxfeat  of  Ifidian  bad  aeren  danghtera. 

SSeran  derila  wen  eaat  ont  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

Serao  <tf  Banl'a  aona  were  hnng  bj  the  Ofbecnitea. 

Thefaaalof  the  tabemaelea  iMled  aevan  dayfc 

Seven  men  were  appohtted  to  the  offioe  of  dsMMiahipu 

Seven  loavea  and  a  few  flshee  fed  the  fou  thonasnd. 

Noah  took  eeren  of  all  the  olean  beaata  and  aeren  of  all 
«)i*>  fowls  into  the  ark. 

Xiijah  soot  the  serrant  aevea  timea  to  hwk  for  Am  oom- 
ing  of  the  olood. 

Seren  years  of  famine  eame  npon  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Eliaha. 

SeTMi  Bona  of  Jeaae  paaaed  befine  Saamd  befon  Dnrid 
wnaehoaeD. 

Jaeob  bowed  UmaeU  to  the  ground  eeren  ttoua  before 
meeting  Bhul 

Tb»  priest  eprlnUed  the  blood  aeren  tiinse  for  a  sin 

offerini^ 

TiM  ark  of  the  Ixnrd  waa  in  flie  ooontty  of  the  I^ilis- 
tinoB  seven  moatha. 

The  children  of  Israel,  for  doing  eril,  wsse  deUrered 
onto  the  Uidiaaitea  seren  yeera. 

Bali^  at  the  eommand  of  Balaam,  boilt  seren  altars, 
end  pr^aied  Ira  them  seren  oxen  and  seren  rams. 

Seren  nations  were  driren  ont  of  Canaan,  and  the  land 
giTen  to  the  Israelitee. 

Seven  Sakbatha  were  emnpleled  after  the  ^aaorer  be- 
fore the  eelebmtion  of  the  feeet  of  Foiteooet 

Seren  ballot^  seren  nuns  and  saren  lambs  eonstitntad 
a  bnmt  cffsring,  and  seren  lie  goats  a  sin  offering. 

In  the  oleanaing  of  the  leper,  his  hair  waa  shared  <m  the 
eerenth  day,  and  the  oil  was  sprinkled  seren  timee  before 
tbeliOid. 

Tb»  year  of  jnlnlee  waa  obaerred  ni  the  doee  <rf  every 
Mveofli  Sabbath  of  yean^  or  aevoi  tinea  aeren  yean^  In 
the  eerenth  month. 

In  Oie  Viitena  of  Si  John.  TaoordeA  in  Berelation,  ttiere 
were  eeren  hama,  aeren  cyea^  aeren  angali^  aercn  tfannders, 
eeren  beads,  aeren  erowa,  and  so  on. 


USES  FOR  WOMEN. 
Tn  ICaxbxass  BsTAm 

"  Tes  best  QSfl  to  which  a  woman  sen  be  pat  Is  to  be  msde  the 
iKOMSt  wUe  ol  some  good  man  and  t  he  Jadlelooa  mother  of  heatthy 
ehUdren.  All  tiie  art  and  learning  that  she  ean  eompass  are  not 
of  so  mneh  ralee  to  the  world  as  the  example  ol  a  life  passed 
qnle^  hi  the  sKarelse  of  domesUe  dvtlss  and  social  rlgfateons 
ttsse,  in  the  gUt  to  the  eonntry  of  ohUdten  who  shall -oarry  on  the 
nntli^i^'  tiadltton  of  eonrage  and  genwoaliy,  of  nnariflshness  and 
rirtne,''-^£ondoii  ZVnO. 

This  exoeUent  snggestion  is  not  new,  bnt  does  it  nerer 
oocor  to  the  London  Truih  that  if  married  life  is  to  be  held 
np  to  woman  as  her  tme  profeeeion,  man  ooght  to  giro  ber 
the  aooial  right  of  propoaing  mairiage  to  the  other  eex  ? 
We  eobmit  that  nothing  ean  be  meaner  in  man  than  to 
aasnre  woman  kindly,  ealmly  and  |»ofonndly  that  her  tme 
I^aoe  is  to  be  n  wife,  and  thu  eoolly  bnt  firmly  bid  her 
wait  for  that  opporfanify  till  some  man  oondeooends  to 
aak  hw.  Bnppoae  nobody  erer  asks  her,  Snppoee  a  omel 


fate  haa  denied  ber  peraonal  ohaf^  m  a  dowry.  Snppoee 
instead  of  '*  some  good  man  **  preeenting  himself,  alie  has 
e  eooeeenon  of  oflbre  from  men  whoeechand  all  tusreendi 
defects  of  oharaoter  that  eren  no  man  would  oare  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  them.  Moat  sbe  take  the  risk— now 
with  a  profligate,  now  with  a  brute,  or  a  selfish  pig,  now 
with  a  spendthrift,  now  with  an  incapable  who  cannot 
earn  a  liring  for  one,  mnoh  lees  for  two,  now  with  an  old 
man  bhud  and  iaralid  f  Ihak'a  article  which  begins  with 
the  nbore  qaoted  sentences  has  for  its  title  **  man>traps  **; 
how  aboot  the  *<  voman-trapis  "?  Who  takee  the  greatsafc 
risk  in  mtfriage  and  ia  moat  Hkely  to  nppeer  aa  »  oom- 
plainant  in  the  diroroe  eonrt  ?  Or  aai^oee  that  ttie  Xom- 
ixm  Tndk*$  "good  man  "  should  tnm  np,  and  the  woman 
did  not,  wonid  not  and  contd  not  lore  him,  or  finally  that 
on  some  general  principle  of  feminine  obstinacy  sbe  didn't 
want  to  marry  at  all  f  There  are  men  who  do  not  choose 
to  marry — cannot  woman  also  honorably  ohoose  not  to 
marry? 

And  in  any  of  these  oontingenciea,  some  of  them  highly 
probable^  what  ia  woman  to  do  bat  eara  her  liring  in  the 
worid  by  indnstriee  to  which  God  haa  fitted  her  jnst  aa 
peenUailyaahehaamvit  and  from  whieh  nothing  exoladea 
her  bni  the  mean  prejndioe  and  eontemptible  pratroniiiim 
philooc^hy  of  thoee  who  would  ahnt  women  np  to  dmnea- 
tic  life  with  men  not  wortlqr  of  them  f 

Of  oonrse^  abstractly,  what  the  London  Tnttk  says  about 
the  "  best  nse  "  of  woman  is  true,  but  it  is  no  truer  of  her 
than  it  is  of  man.   The  beet  use  to  which  a  man  ean  be 
put  is  being  a  good  hnaband  and  raising  good  children. 
To  raiee  a  perfect  generation  is  the  whole  end  of  oirlUca. 
tion.   But  the  Truth  would  not  aooept  the  same  sauce  for 
gooee  and  gander   Ita  riew  of  marrisge  is  that  it  ematt 
tntea  the  profsssiai  of  one  aei,  bat  not  of  tte  other.  Thia 
is  degrading  to  both.   It  ndaee  monatroaltiee  of  oompla> 
cent  Bnlflshnnas  among  the  men  who  regard  that  woman  as 
defioient  in  womanliness  who  does  not  look  upon  a  lif^ 
long  partnership  with  "some  good  man"  as  a  sweet  boon 
and  the  end  of  her  b^ng.    The  olass  is  larger  in  England 
than  here,  who  regard  woman  as  made  for  man,  but  not  man 
for  woman,  and  who  feel  the  <nily  way  to  insnre  the  superior- 
itj  of  one  eex  to  the  other  is  to  distrust  equality  of  oppor- 
tunities and  of  educational  adrantagee.  This  is  the  effaet 
npon  men ;  iqKm  women,  it  is  diffSBTent  Itimpreaaea  giks 
with  the  idea  that  marriage  ia  neeeasary,  and  they  MX  into 
a  fooliah  panic  leat  th^  should  **  get  left"  Theea  are  the 
only  ones  who  get  so  indecent  in  their  struggle  for  matri< 
mony  that  th^  set  the  traps  of  which  the  TVitiA  com- 
plains.  The  prevailing  notion  of  sodety,  which  is  that  of 
the  London  TVitfi,  puts  girls  at  e  certain  age  in  a  pitiful 
frame  of  mind,  which  is  shared  by  their  mothers.   It  is 
leas  so  now  thut  formerly,  and  girls  now  spend  in  educate 
ing  themselves  for  self-support  some  of  the  years  which 
were  formerly  spent  in  angling  Ux  husbands  and  worry- 
ing  for  fear  th^  should  not  get  a  biteu   Bnt  many  ill- 
starred  marriages  are  contracted,  now  in  the  face  of  great 
risks  In  the  eharaeter  of  the  man,  which  would  be  saved  if 
the  young  woman  were  assured  of  independent  position 
and  were  free  to  reject  or  accept    Nothing  has  done  so 
much  to  caltivate  domestic  happiness  in  America  as  the 
elevation  of  woman  to  an  equality  with  man  in  educational 
advantagee  and  attainments  and  hex  oonsequent  advahtsge 
as  »  eontractiug  party  in  matrimony.   It  deratea  equally 
the  single  woman  wh^  aooial  position  was  once  deemed 
inferior  to  her  married  dster'a   It  raises  the  standard  trf 
the  hom^  beoanae  it  teaohee  that  the  pwfeek  home  ie  no 
leas  the  ooDcem  of  man  tiien  of  woman,  and  helpa  to  cor- 
rect the  oonceit  that  man  has  outside  of  it  any  purpose  in 
life  nobler  <si  more  important— <^pHfi^MI  JZmuMson. 
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Tlie  Pouting  Brother- 


THE  HOME-PULPIT. 

THE  POUTING  BROTHER. 

A  Bebkon  bt  TBS  Bet.  T,  D>  Witt  Tauuok,  Pbuohbd  tn  thb  Bbooelth  Tabewicoa 

"  And  he  was  angry,  and  woald  not  go  in."—  Lma  xr.  28. 


Maitt  times  hare  I  been  asked  to  pretoh  a  sermon  about 
the  elder  brother  of  the  parabla  I  reoeived  a  letter 
this  week  from  Canada,  saying,  "la  the  elder  son  of  the 
parable  so  nusjmpathetio  and  so  oold  that  he  is  not  worthy 
of  recogni- 
tion?" Thefaot 
is  that  we  min- 
ister a  pnrsae 
the  yonnger 
son.  Ton  can 
hear  the  flap- 
ping of  his  n4[s 
in  many  a  ser- 
monio  breeze, 
and  the  omnoh- 
ing  of  the  pods 
for  which  he 
was  an  nnsuo- 
oesaf  ol  contest- 
ant 

I  confess  that 
nerer  before 
nowhaTelbeen 
able  to  train  the 
aamera  obacura 
npon  the  elder 
son  ol  Ihe  par- 
able. I  never 
could  get  a  ne- 
gative for  a 
photograph. 
There  was  not 
enough  light  in 
the  gallery,  or 
the  ohemioaU 
were  poor,  or 
the  sitter  moved 
in  the  pioture. 
But  now  I  think 
I  have  him. 
Not  a  side-face, 
or  a  three-qnar- 
ters,  or  the 
mere  bust,  but 
a  full-length 
portrait  as  he 
appears  to  me. 

The  &ther  in  the  pai^ble  of  the  prodigal  had  nothing 
to  brag  of  in  his  two  sons.  The  one  was  a  rake  and  the 
Other  a  ohnrL  I  find  nothing  admirable  in  the  dissolate- 
ness  of  the  one,  and  I  find  nothing  attractive  in  the  acrid 
sobriety  of  the  other.  The  one  goes  down  over  the  lar- 
board side,  and  the  other  goes  down  over  the  starboard 
side  ;  but  thetf  boUi  go  doion. 

From  all  the  windows  of  the  old  homestead  bntata  the 
minstreli^.  The  floor  quakes  with  the  feet  of  the  rustics, 
whose  danoe  is  always  vigorous  and  resounding.  The 
neighbors  have  heard  of  the  return  of  the  younger  son 
from  his  wanderings,  and  they  have  gathered  together. 
The  house  is  full  of  oongratulatora  I  snppoee  the  tables 
are  loaded  with  luxuries.   Not  only  the  one  kind  of  meat 


mentioned,  but  its  oonoomitants.  "Olapl"  go  the  cym- 
bals, "Thrum  I"  go  the  harps,  "Click  I"  go  the  chaliMs, 
up  and  down  go  the  feet  inside,  while  outside  is  a  most 
sorry  speotaola.   The  senior  son  stands  at  the  ooracr 

of  the  boosB,  a 
frigid  pbleg- 
matia 

He  has  jnst 
oome  in  from 
the  fields,  in 
very  substantial 
apparel  Seeing 
some  wild  cx- 
hilarationa 
around  tha  dd 
mansion,  ha 
asks  of  a  ser 
Taut  passing  by 
with  a  goatskin 
of  wine  on  hii 
shoulder  what 
all  the  loss  ii 
about.  One 
would  have 
thought  that, 
on  hearing 
thathisyoungv 
brother  had  got 
back,  he  would 
have  gone  into 
the  house  and 
rejoiced,  and  if 
he  were  not 
oonsoientioaBly 
opposed  to 
dancing,  that 
he  would  hare 
joined  in  the 
Oriental  sohot- 
tisohe.  Na 
There  be 
stands.  Hii 
brow  loweti 
His  face  daik- 
ena.  His  lip 
curls  with  con- 
tempt. He 

stamps  the  ground  with  indignation.  He  sees  nothing  at 
all  to  attract  The  odors  of  the  feast  ooming  out  on  the  sir 
do  not  sharpen  his  appetite.  The  lively  musio  does  not 
put  any  spring  in  bis  step.  He  is  in  a  terrible  pout  Be 
oritioisea  the  expense,  the  injustice  and  the  morals  of  th« 
entertainment  The  father  rushes  out  bare-headed  and 
coaxes  him  to  oome  in.  He  will  not  go  in.  He  sotdds  the 
father.  He  goes  into  a  pasquinade  against  the  yona^ 
brother,  and  he  makea  the  moat  nnoomdy  soena  « 
says,  "Father,  yon  put  a  premium  on 
stayed  at  home  and  worked  on  the  farm.  Ton  "•^'^ 
a  party  for  me  ;  you  didn't  as  much  as  kill  a  kid;  that 
wouldn't  have  oost  half  as  much  as  a  calf  ;  but  this  ■ejPJ* 
grace  went  off  in  fine  clothes,  and  he  comes  ba^  oot » 
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to  be  aeeiit  and  what  a  time  jon  make  orcr  Mm  1  He 
"bxaaka  jom  heart,  and  you  pay  him  for  it  That  ealf  to 
irhioh  we  hare  been  giving  extra  feed  daring  all  tbese 
veeks  Tonldn't  be  so  &t  and  sleek  if  I  had  knoum  to  vhat 
me  yon  were  going  to  pat  it  1  Hiat  vagabond  deaerree  to 
be  oowhided  instead  of  hanqneted.  Teal  is  too  good  for 
him  r*  That  evening,  while  the  yoanger  son  sat  telling 
his  father  about  his  adTentures,  and  aaking  about  what 
had  oeenned  on  the  plaos  since  his  deportore,  the  senior 
faarotber  goes  to  bed  dlsgaated,  and  dama  the  door  alter 

him 

That  senior  brother  still  Uvea  Yon  can  see  him  any 
Sunday,  any  day  of  the  week.  At  a  meeting  of  ministers 
in  Germany,  aome  one  asked  the  question,  "  Who  is  that^ 
elder  son  V'  and  Krammaeher  answered,  "  I  know  him ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday."  And  when  they  insisted  upon 
knowing  what  he  meant,  he  said,  *'  HyseU  ;  when  I  saw 
the  aooount  of  the  otmvenion  (tf  a  most  obnoxioQs  man,  X 
was  irritated." 

L  Pint  tills  senknr  brother  of  the  text  stands  fot  the 
■alf-oongratulatOTy,  self-aatisflad,  st^-toorikipful  man. 
With  the  same  braatii  in  wlucb  ha  Titnperates  against  bis 
yonnger  brother  he  ntters  a  pan^yrio  for  lumselt  The 
s^-righteoos  man  of  my  teoct,  like  erery  other  self-rigbt- 
eoas  man,  was  fuS  cf  fat^  He  was  an  iograt)^  for  he 
did  not  appreoiate  the  home  blessings  whioh  he  had  all 
those  years.  Ba  vxu  dtsobedieni,  fox  when  the  father  UAA 
him  io  eoma  in  he  staid  oat  He  was  a  liar,  for  he  said 
fliat  the  reoreant  son  had  deronted  bis  fMhec's  living,  whan 
the  father,  so  far  from  being  redooed  to  penary,  had  a 
homestead  left,  had  instrnments  of  musio,  had  jewels,  had 
a  mansion,  and  instead  of  being  a  pauper,  was  a  prince. 
This  senior  brother,  with  so  many  faults  of  his  own,  was 
meroileas  in  his  eritidam  of  the  younger  brother. 

The  only  perfect  people  that  I  have  ever  known  were 
utterly  obnoxious.  I  was  never  so  badly  cheated  in  all 
my  life  as  by  a  perfect  man.  He  got  so  far  up  in  his  de- 
Toti<nis,  he  was  dear  ap  above  sll  the  rules  of  oommon 
honesty.  These  men  fhrnt  go  about  inowling  ammg 
pgayer-meeflpga  and  in  plaoes  of  bosineai,  telling  how  good 
theiy  am-4o<A  ont  for  them ;  keep  your  hand  on  your 
{NK^eUbook  t  I  have  noticed  that  just  io  proportion  as  a 
man  gets  good  he  gets  humble.  The  deep  Miasiasippi 
doee  not  make  as  mnoh  noise  as  the  brawling  mountain 
rivniet  There  has  been  many  a  store  that  had  more  goods 
in  the  show-window  than  inside  on  the  shelveai 

This  self-righteoos  man  of  the  text  stood  at  the  comer 
of  the  house  hugging  himself  in  admiration.  Wa  hear  a 
great  deal  in  our  day  about  the  higher  lite.  Now  there 
axe  two  ktwb  if  men.   The  one  are  admirable, 

and  tiie  other  ate  most  repukiva.  The  <me  kind  of  higher- 
life  man  is  very  Imient  in  his  oritaoism  of  others,  does  not 
bore  prayer-meetings  to  death  with  long  harangues,  does 
not  talk  a  great  deal  about  himself,  but  mnoh  aboat  Christ 
and  heaven,  gets  kindlier  and  more  gentle  and  more  nse- 
fnl,  until  one  day  his  soul  spreads  a  wing  and  he  flies  away 
to  eternal  reat,  and  everybody  mouma  his  departure. 

!nie  otiiBt  hig^ier-life  man  goes  around  with  a  Bible 
otmspiouonaly  under  his  arm,  goes  from  ehuroh  to  church, 
a  watt  of  general  evangelist,  is  a  nuisance  to  his  own  pastor 
when  he  is  at  home,  and  a  nuisance  to  other  pastors  when 
he  is  away  from  home ;  rans  up  to  some  man  who  is 
counting  out  a  roll  of  bank  bills,  or  mnaiog  up  a  difflcolt 
hue  of  figure^  and  aaks  him  bow  his  soul  is ;  makes  re- 
Ugion  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha;  standing  in  a  relifdons 
meeting  making  an  address,  he  has  a  patronizing  way,  as 
though  (sdinary  Ghriatisns  were  dear  away  down  bdow 
him,  BO  he  had  to  talk  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  make  them 
hear,  bat  at  the  same  time  enoooiaging  them  to  hope  on ; 


that  by  climbing  many  years  they  may  after  a  while  come 
up  wiUiin  sight  of  the  place  where  he  now  stands  I 

I  tell  you  plainly  that  a  roaring,  roystering,  boundog 
sinner  is  not  so  repulsive  to  me  as  that  higher-life  mal- 
formation. The  former  may  repent ;  the  latter  never  gets 
over  his  pharisaiam.  The  yonnger  brother  of  the  parable 
came  back,  but  the  senior  brother  stands  outside  entirely 
oblivious  of  liis  own  delinquendea  and  defidto,  j^nountv 
log  his  own  eolc^nm.  Oh,  how  mudi  easier  it  is  to  blama 
otben  than  to  blame  oursdvee  I  Adam  blamed  Eve,  Eve 
blamed  the  serpent  the  serpent  blamed  the  devil,  the 
senior  brother  blamed  the  yonnger  brother,  and  none  of 
them  blamed  themselves. 

IL  Again,  the  senior  brother  of  my  text  stands  for  all 
those  who  ai^/aiihiess  about  ike  r^ormatUm  of  (he  dissipated 
and  the  dissolute.  In  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  you  can 
hear  the  fact  that  be  has  no  faith  that  the  reformation  of 
the  younger  son  is  genuine.  His  entire  manner  seems  to 
ai^,  **  That  boy  haa  come  back  for  mora  money.  He  got 
a  tiiird  of  the  property :  now  be  has  come  bade  for  anotiier 
third.  He  will  never  be  content  to  atay  on  the  farm.  He 
will  fall  away.  I  would  go  in  too  and  rejoioa  with  the 
others  if  I  llioagbt  this  thing  was  genuine  ;  bat  it  is  a 
sham.  That  boy  ia  a  confirmed  inebriate  and  debauchee.** 
Alas  1  my  friends,  for  the  incredality  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  the  recreant  You 
aay  a  man  has  been  a  hard  drinker.  I  say,  **  Tes,  but  he 
bra  reformed."  *'0h  I'*  you  say,  with  a  Ingubricma  face, 
"I  hope  you  are  not  miatakea,  I  hope  you  are  not  mis* 
taken.**  Tou  s^,  **I>on*t  rejoice  too  mndi  over  his  con- 
versi<m,  for  soon  he  will  be  nnocmverted,  I  fear.  Don't 
make  too  big  a  party  for  that  retamed  prodigal,  or  strike 
the  timbrd  too  loud  ;  and  if  you  kill  a  odf,  kill  the  one 
that  is  on  the  commons,  and  not  the  one  that  haa  been 
luxuriating  in  the  paddock.** 

That  i»  ike  reason  xoky  more  prodigals  do  not  come  Tiomt 
to  their  father's  house.  It  is  the  rank  infidelity  in  the 
Church  of  Qod  on  this  subject  There  is  not  a  house  on 
the  streets  of  heaven  that  has  not  in  it  a  prodigal  that  re- 
turned and  staid  home.  There  oould  be  unrolled  before 
yon  a  scrdl  of  a  hundred  thousand  names — the  namea  of 
prodigals  who  came  back  forever  reformed.  Who  was 
John  Banyan  ?  A  returned  prodigal  Who  was  Richard 
Baxter  ?  A  returned  prodigal.  Who  was  George  Wbite- 
fldd,  the  thunderer  ?  A  retamed  prodigaL  And  I  oould 
go  out  in  all  the  aides  of  this  ohureh  to-day  and  find  on 
either  dde  those  who,  once  far  astray  for  many  years,  have 
been  fatUifa],  and  their  eternal  salvation  is  as  sure  as 
thoue^  they  had  been  ten  years  in  heaven.  And  yet 
some  of  yon  have  not  oioagh  faith  in  their  return. 

You  do  not  know  how  to  «Aa£e  hands  wUh  a  prodigal 
You  do  not  know  how  to  pray  for  him.  You  do  not  know 
how  to  greet  him.  He  wants  to  sail  in  the  warm  gnlf- 
stream  of  Christian  sympathy.  Yoa  are  the  iceberg  against 
whioh  ho  strikes  and  shivers.  You  say  he  has  been  a 
{mdigaL  I  know  i^  bnt  you  are  the  sour,  unresponsive, 
censorious,  saturnine^  cranky  dder  brother,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  heaven,  one  would  think  some  people  woald 
be  tempted  to  go  to  penlitton  to  get  away  from  you.  The 
hunters  say  that  if  a  deer  bo  diot  the  other  deer  above 
him  out  of  their  company  ;  and  the  general  rule  is,  away 
witb  a  man  that  has  been  wounded  with  sin. 

Kow,  I  say,  the  more  bones  a  man  has  broken  the  more 
need  he  has  of  a  hospital,  and  that  the  more  a  man  has 
been  bruised  and  cat  with  sin  the  more  need  he  has  to  be 
carried  into  hnman  and  divine  sympathy.  But  for  such 
men  there  is  not  mneh  room  in  this  world — the  men  who 
want  to  eome  beck  after  wandering.  Plen^  of  room  for 
degaat  siimers,  for  slnnen  in  vdvet  jud  satin  and  laoe^  ' 
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for  smnexs  high-nlaried,  for  kid-Q^ored  and  pkte&i- 
leathered  aianera,  for  dnnen  fixed  np  1)j  hahvdieaaer, 
pomatmned  andlarendered  and  c(dogned  and  frizzled  and 
ozimped  and  "  banged  **  ainnera— plenty  of  room  I 

Sneh  we  meefc  elegantly  afc  the  doors  o(  our  ohnrohee, 
and  ve  InTite  them  into  the  beat  seats  with  Obesterfieldian 
gftllantriea ;  we  osher  them  into  the  house  of  Ood,  and  put 
soft  ottomans  nnder  their  feet,  and  pnt  a  g^t-edged 
prayer-book  in  their  huids,  and  pass  the  oontribntion 
box  before  them  with  an  air  of  apology,  while  they,  the 
generous  aonls  t  take  oat  the  exqaiBite  portemonnaiOi  sad 
open  it,  sod  with  diamonded  finger  pnah  down  beyond 
the  ten-dollar  gold  piaoea  and  delioatdj  pick  ont  as 
an  ea^preaalon  of  gratitude  Aefr  c0M^  tf  om  c&A  to 
the  Lord/ 

For  snoh  sinners  pleoty  of  room,  plenty  of  room.  But 
for  the  man  who  has  been  drinking  antit  his  ooat  is  thread- 
bare and  his  faoe  erysipelased,  and  his  wife's  weddiog-dieos 
is  in  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  bis  ohildreo,  instead  of 
beiag  in  echoed,  are  out  begging  broken  br«ad  at  the  base- 
meDfr-door*  of  the  city — the  man,  body,  mind  and  soul  on 
fire  with  the  flsmee  that  hare  leaped  from  the  scathing, 
soorohing,  blastings  blistering,  oonsnntiog  enp  which  tlie 
drunkard  takeiy  trembling,  and  agoalaed,  and  aflrighted. 
and  preasea  to  hia  parehed  lip,  and  his  oraeked  tonga*,  and 
his  shirking  yet  immortal  spirit— No  room.  Oh  I  it  this 
yonnger  son  of  the  parable  had  not  gone  so  far  oS;  if  he 
had  not  dropped  so  low  in  wassail,  the  protest  would  not 
hare  been  so  soTere ;  bnt^  going  clear  over  the  preoipioe  sa 
the  younger  aon  did,  the  elder  son  is  angry  and  will  not 
go  in. 

Oh  t  be  not  so  hard  in  your  eritioism  of  the  fallen,  lest 
thonthyself  be  also  tempted.  DoyouknowtshoOadnqitioat 
who.  Sabbath  before  last,  staggered  np  and  down  the  aiale 
in  thia  ofanrolt,  diatorbing  the  aarrioe  until  the  serrioe  had 
to  atop  untU  he  was  taken  from  the  room  f  He  waa  a  min- 
iater  of  the  Ooepel  ot  Jesus  Qirist  in  a  ^ter  denomioa* 
tion  I  That  man  bad  preached  the  Gospel,  that  man  had 
broken  the  bread  of  the  holy  oommuoiou  for  the  people. 
From  what  a  height  to  what  a  depth  I  Oh  1  I  was  glad 
tiiere  was  no  smiling  in  the  room  when  that  man  was 
taken  oat,  hia  poor  wife  following  him  with  his  hat  in  one 
hand,  and  hia  ooat  on  her  arm.  It  waa  a»  sofmm  to  me  as 
ftffo  ftmeraU — the  funeral  of  the  body  and  the  funond  of 
the  aouL   Beware  lest  thon  be  also  tempted. 

An  tu'nlid  went  to  South  Amerioa  for  his  healUi,  and 
one  day  aat  sunning  himself  on  the  beaoh,  when  he  saw 
something  orawling  np  the  beaoh  wrifl^liog  tovard  him, 
and  he  was  affrighted.  He  thought  it  was  a  wild  beast,  or 
a  reptile,  and  he  took  his  pistol  from  his  pocket.  Then  he 
saw  it  was  not  a  wild  beast  It  was  a  man,  an  immortal 
man,  a  man  made  in  Qod's  own  image ;  and  the  poor  wretch 
orawled  up  to  the  feet  of  the  invalid  and  asked  for  strong 
drink,  and  the  iuTidid  took  hia  wioe-flask  from  hia  pooket, 
and  gaTB  the  poor  wretch  something  to  drink,  and  then 
under  the  stimulus  he  rose  up  and  gave  hia  history. 

He  tiad  been  a  merchant  in  Olaegow,  Sootlaod.  Ha  had 
gone  down  nnder  the  power  of  strong  drink  nntil  he  was 
BO  redDced  in  poverty  that  he  was  living  in  a  boat  jast  off 
the  beach.  *'  Why,"  said  the  invalid,  "I  knew  a  merchant 
in  Glasgow  once,  a  merchant  by  snoh  and  such  name"; 
and  the  poor  wretch  straightened  himself  and  eaid,  '*  I  am 
that  man."  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall" 

III.  Again,  I  remark  that  the  senior  brother  of  my  text 
stands  for  the  spirit  of  envy  and  jealonsy. 

The  aenior  brother  Uionght  tlwt  all  the  honor  they  did 
to  the  retnrned  brother  was  a  wrong  to  him.  Hesaid:  "I 
have  staid  at  hom^  and  I  ought  to  have  liad  the  ring,  and 


I  ought  to  have  had  the  banquet,  and  I  onght  to  have  had 
the  garlands.  ** 

Alaa  for  (hia  apixtt  of  envy  and  jealousy  ooming  down 
through  the  agea  I  Osln  and  Abel,  Esau  and  Jacob,  Saul 
and  David,  Haman  and  Uordeoai,  Othello  and  Uga, 
Orlando  and  Angelica,  Oalignla  and  Torquatus,  Ciwar  nd 
Pompey,  Oolnmbns  and  the  Spanish  courtiers,  Cambysas 
and  the  brother  he  slew  beoanaa  he  was  a  bettw  marks- 
man ;  DioDysiuB  and  Philoxeoius,  wliom  he  slew  beoaosa 
he  waa  a  better  singer.  Jealousy  among  painters.  Oloste^ 
mann  and  Geofilirey  Enetler,  Hudson  and  Beynolda.  Fran- 
eia,  anxious  to  aee  ft  pioture  of  Baphael,  Bnphael  sends 
him  ft  piotnrsi,  Frnnda,  aeeing  falla  la  ft  fit  of  jealousy 
friHU  which  he  diea.  Jeaknu^  among  antbom,  How  aai* 
dom  contemporaries  speakiof  each  othoc  1  Xenophm  and 
PLtto  living  at  the  same  time,  but  from  their  writtngi  you 
never  wonld  suppose  they  heard  of  each  other. 

BeiigwuB  JealowiiM,  The  Mohammedans  prayhig  tot 
rain  daring  a  drought,  no  rain  coming.  Then  the  ObrlBt- 
iana  b^in  to  pray  for  rain,  and  the  rain  comes.  Then  the 
Mohammedans  met  togetW  to  acoonnt  tor  thu^  and  they 
resolved  that  God  waa  so  well  pleased  with,  th^  pra/en 
He  kept  the  drought  on  ao  as  to  keep  tliem  j^nying ;  bol 
that  the  Ohriaiians  began  to  pray,  and  tito  Lnd  waa  as 
disgusted  with  their  prayera  that  He  aent  nin  right  away 
so  He  would  not  hear  any  more  ot  thctr  anp^icatloM. 
Oh,  this  aoonrsed  spirit  of  envy  and  jenlonsy  1  IM  ns 
stamp  it  out  from  all  our  hearts. 

A  wrestler  was  so  envious  of  Theogenes^  the  prince  of 
wrestlers,  that  he  could  not  be  oonaoled  iu  any  w^  ;  and 
after  Theogenes  died,  and  a  atatne  waa  lifted  to  him  in  a 
pnblio  place,  his  envious  antagonist  went  out  every  night 
sod  wrestled  with  the  statue  until  one  night  he  threw  it^ 
and  it  fell  on  him  and  orndied  him  to  death.  Bo  jealouy 
ia  not  only  absurd,  but  it  is  killing  to  the  body  andltii 
killing  to  .the  aouL 

How  seldom  it  is  yon  find  one  merchant  speaking  well 
of  a  merchant  in  the  same  line  of  bnsineas  1  How  seldom 
it  is  you  hear  a  phyaioian  speaking  well  of  a  pbysunan  on 
the  same  block  1  Oh  I  my  friends,  the  wotid  ia  large 
enoQgh  for  all  of  ua.  Let  ua  r^oioe  at  the  snooaBs  of 
others.  The  next  beat  tiling  to  owning  a  garden  onzselvai 
ia  to  lo(A  over  the  fence  and  admire  the  dowera  The 
next  beat  thing  to  riding  in  a  fine  equipage  is  to  stand  on 
the  atxeet  and  admire  the  pranoing  apan.  The  nrat  best 
thing  to  having  a  banquet  given  to  ouraelvee  ia  havisg  a 
banquet  given  to  onr{H»digal  brother  ttiat  haa  come  hone 
to  his  father'a  bonscb 

Besides  that,  if  we  do  not  get  as  much  hcmor  and  u 
much  attention  as  othera,  we  onght  to  oongratnlate  oo^ 
selvea  on  what  we  escape  in  the  way  of  aasaolL  The 
French  general,  riding  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  bia 
troopa,  heard  a  soldier  complain  and  ai^,  **It  is  very  assy 
for  tlie  general  to  command  na  forward  while  he  rides  and 
we  walk."  Then  the  general  diamonnted  and  oompdled 
the  oom^alnii^  sddier  to  get  on  the  horasb  Oooiag 
through  a  ravine,  a  buUet  ttam  a  aharpahooter  stmek  the 
rider,  and  he  fell  dead.  Then  the  genual  said,  "Bow 
much  aafar  it  is  to  walk  than  to  ride  I** 

lY.  OaoB  more  I  bave  to  tell  you  that  this  senior 
brother  of  my  text  standa  for  the  pouting  Obiistian, 

While  there  is  so  mnoh  congratulation  within  doors,  the 
hero  of  my  text  stands  outside,  the  comers  of  bis  moath 
drawn  down,  looking  as  ha  f^t — miiierable.  I  am  glad 
his  lugubrious  physiognomy  did  not  spoil  the  festiri^ 
within.  How^many  pouting  Christiana  there  are  hi  oar 
day  — Ohristiana  who  do  not  like  the  musie  of  Om  ohorohe^ 
Ohristiana  who  do  not  like  the  Ularitiea  of  tfaa  yoon^ 
ponttngf  poutittit  pouting  at  iodety,  ponting  at  tha 
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fashions,  ponting  at  the  newspapera,  poating  at  kheehnroh, 
pooting  at  the  goTernment,  ponting  at  high  HeaTen. 

Their  spleen  is  too  large;  thsir  lirer  doea  not  vork, 
thrir  digeation  is  broken  down.  There  are  tvo  oraeta  in 
their  castor  atwaya  aara  to  be  well  supplied — rinegar  and 
red  pepper  1  Oh  I  oome  away  from  that  mood.  Stir  a  litUa 
saooLariae  into  jam  diapoaition.  While  you  ftToid  the  dia- 
■olatenaaa  of  the  yonnger  son,  aroid  also  the  iranoibiU^ 
■Dd  the  petolanoe  and  the  poating  spirit  of  the  elder  aon, 
and  imitate  the  father,  who  had  embrdoea  for  the  return- 
ing  prodigal  and  ooaxing  words  for  tha  splenetio  mal- 
oonleub 

Ah  I  the  faoe  of  the'ponting  elder  son  la  pat  before  oa 
in  order  that  we  might  better  aee  the  radiant  and  forgiring 
faoe  of  the  father.  Contrasts  are  might/.  The  artist,  in 
•ketehing  the  field  of  Waterloo,  yean  after  the  battle^  pat 
•  dove  in  the  month  of  the  oannon.  Baphad,  io  one  of 
hia  oartoona,  beaide  the  faoe  of  a  wretoh  pnt  the  faee  of  a 
happj  and  innooent  ohild.  And  ao  the  aciiir  faoe  ot  thia 
izmaoible  and  disgosted  elder  brother  is  brought  oot  in 
order  that  in  the  oontrast  we  might  better  nnderstand  the 
foi^Ting  and  the  radiant  faoe  ol  Qod.  That  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  it— that  God  ia  read/  to  take  baok  anjbodj  that  ia 


sorry,  to  take  him  olear  baok,  to  take  him  baok  for  erer 
and  for  OTor  and  for  ever^  to  take  him  baok  with  a  loving 
hag,  to  pat  a  kiaa  on  bis  parohed  Up,  a  Ting  on  his  Uoated 
hand,  an  eaa7  shoe  «i  hia  obafed  fooli  a  garland  on  his 
bleeding  templea,  and  Heaven  in  his  aonL  Oh  I  I  fall 
flat  on  that  maro/.  Oome^  mj  brother,  and  let  u  get 
down  into  the  dost,  reaolved  nerer  to  liae  until  the  Fathw*! 
ftttgirittg  hand  ahall  lift  oa. 

Ob,  what  a  Qod  we  hare  I  Bring  joor  doxoIogie& 
Come,  earth  and  heaTen,  and  join  in  the  worahlp.  O17 
aload  1  Lift  the  palm  branobes  I  Do  joa  not  feel  the 
Father's  arm  aroand  your  neokt  Do  jon  not  feel  the 
warm  breath  ot  /oar  Father  against  /oar  oheek  1  Sar- 
render,  ymuiger  aoa  I  Sairender,  elder  aoa  t  SaRender* 
aUI 

Oh  I  go  in  to-da/'  and  sit  down  at  Vb»  banqveb  Take  a 
alice  ot  the  fatted  call,  and  afterward*  whoi  /oa  are 
seated*  with  one  hand  in  tha  hand  of  tiie  ^tamed  brother, 
and  the  othor  hand  in  the  hand  of  the  rejoioing  father, 
let  /oar  beut  beat  time  to  the  dapping  of  the  o/mbal  and 
the  mellow  Toioe  of  the  Ante.  It  is  meet  that  we  ahoald 
make  merr/  and  be  gla^  for  this,  th/  brother,  waa  dead 
and  is  dire  again,  he  waa  loat  and  is  found. 


PANCRATIUS,  THE  BOY-MARTYR  OF  ROME, 

Tboia  Is  a  heantttal  lefoad  (It  U  ba  BMUnf  mac«»  w  tha  eOMl  that  Vanaattus,a  aobto  iMan  yotth  of  oal^lBertMa  7*Bn  sT 
age,  herMeallr  snltBcsd  nanymam  la  the  IMoelMtaa  peneeiltloB,  ralhw  than  abjara  Us  lalth  1b  ChMst 


AlAxa  he  stood,  erect  and  oaln. 
Though  all  aroand  there  lay 

The  prostrate  forms  ot  mart/red  onea 
Whoae  BOola  bad  pasaed  awaj. 

He  waa  a  youth  of  noUe  blood. 

To  royalty  near  allied ; 
Bnt  rank  and  wealth  he  ooontad  **tosa* 

For  Christ  the  omolfled. 

Ten  thonsand  eyes  wars  fixed  on  him 
With  looks  ot  soorn  and  hate; 

Snt  fear  of  neither  beasts  nor  men 
Coold  turn  him  from  his  fate. 

In  vain  the  abonts  from  that  vast  throng. 

In  Tain  that  aaraga  roar; 
Be  heard       aU  the  aufiela'  amg, 

And  aaw  the  eternal  ahwa. 


Hia  arms  were  folded  on  his  bAaa^ 
Hla  eyea  were  raised  to  hearen, 

Aa  tw  hla  enamlaa  ha  prayed 
That  they  might  be  torgtreo. 

Oaee  only  did  he  turn  his  gass 
On  her  who  gare  liim  birth— 

A  look  of  tenderness  and  lore, 
Whioh  was  not  of  the  earth. 

Tha  algnal's  glTW.  A  ataalthy  tread— 
A  low,  deep  growl  ao  dread— 

A  aaddoD  bonod— a  fatal  blow. 
And  he  was  with  the  dead. 

Blsaa'd  boyi  bat  soarody  flttasn  years 

Hla  earthly  raoa  he'd  run. 
Ere  ha  had  gained  the  mat^x^  ecown. 

And  palm  ot  Tlotory  won. 


HINTS  FOR 

Wnr  /our  daughter  performs  a  task  in  an  ilMadiioned 
manner,  alwa/s  say,  "There  I  I  might  as  weD  hsTO  done 
it  m/aelf  in  the  first  place,**  and  then  take  the  work  out  of 
her  hands  and  do  it  /ourselt.  Ttils  will  enoonrage  the 
^iri  not  to  try  to  do  thq  thing  next  time  ahe  is  set  about  it. 

Never  permit  your  son  to  hare  any  amusement  at  home. 
TPhV  will  indaoe  him  to  aeek  it  in  places  where  /oa  will 
not  be  uno/ed  by  hia  noise. 

There  is  no  plaoe  like  hom&  Im^mss  this  troth  upon 
jonr  ohildien  b/  making  home  as  disagreeable  and  unlike 
«n/  other  place  as  poesible. 

Nerer  neglect  the  lock  on  the  pantr/.  Some  hoj9  hsTe 
probably  turned  out  fir8b>olaas  house-breakers  aU  on  ao- 
-oount  of  this  jndidoos  treatment  in  early  ohildhood. 

NoTcr  permit  youx  children  to  contradict.  Let  them 
know  that  that  is  yoor  peculiar  prerogative. 

In  ehidiog  your  ohildren'e  faults,  nerer  forget  to  men- 
tion how  much  better  the  Jones  children  behara  Thia 
will  oanse  /our  little  ones  ererlastingl/  io  lore  the  Jonas 
fihUdreB. 

^ke  frecpunt  oooaiion  to  teU  /our  ehildm  how  much 


MOTHERS. 

more  fsTOxed  thdr  lot  is  than  when  yen  were  a  giiL  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  children  to  be  otmstantl/  reminded  of 

their  obligations. 

Don't  let  your  son  indnlge  in  an/  kind  of  outdoor 
gamea.  Keep  him  to  his  books.  It  will  make  a  great 
man  of  him  some  da/,  it  he  ahould  happen  to  liT& 

Your  girls  shotild  never  be  permitted  to  romp.  Let 
them  grow  into  interesting  invalids,  by  all  means. 

Be  gentle  and  oourteotu  before  company ;  but  if  you 
have  a  tonper,  let  your  children  tiave  a  taste  of  it  aa  often 
as  oonveoient  A  mother  should  never  ^xotice  deception 
upon  her  brood. 

Talk  alightl/  over  /our  husband  to  /our  bo/s  and  gbls. 
This  will  make  them  reapeot  their  father. 

Tell  yoar  child  he  shall  not  do  a  thing,  and  then  let  him 
tease  yon  into  giving  your  oonsenL  This  will  teach  him 
what  to  do  on  subseqnent  occasions. 

Make  promises  to  yoor  children,  and  then  neglect  to 
keep  them.  This  will  lead  your  children  not  to  place 
mudi  lelianoe  upcnt  /our  word,  and  shield  them  from 
msi^  disi9pointm«ite.  ^  . 
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When  your  boy  gets  oomforteblj  seftted  in  the  easy 
ohair,  tike  it  from  him.  This  will  indnoe  him  to  ftppr^ 
oiftta  a  good  thing  when  he  gram  older,  and  stiok  to  it— a 
seat  in  a  crowded  luxae-oar,  for  example. 

Tell  your  ohildren  they  are  the  worst  yon  erer  saw,  and 
they  irill  no  donbt  endeavor  to  merit  yonr  appreciation. 


THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL  MEMORIAL 

Thxbs  is  no  woman  in  the  world,  be  she  on  a  throne  or 
only  the  qneen  of  an  hnmUe  cottage,  who  has  a  larger 
heart  than  Yiotoria,  Qneen  ot  Oreat  Britain  and  Empress 
of  India.  Onr  own  newly  made  widow— Mrs.  Garfield — 
has  felt  the  hindly  sympathy  of  that  great-hearted 
woman ;  and  the  widowed,  childless  and  exiled  Eugenie, 
ex-Bmprees  of  France,  has  no  tmu  or  firmer  frimd  and 
sympathizer  than  Qneen  Victoria. 

When  the  yonng  Prince  Im- 
perial, who  had  by  his  win- 
ning grace  and  gentle  manli- 
ness endeared  himself  to  Eng- 
land's Qneen,  died  on  the  field 
of  battle  in  Znlnland,  a  thrill 
of]  sympathy  went  throngh  all 
England,  bnt  the  first  one  to 
take  the  bereaved  mother  to 
her  heart  was  the  Qneen,  who 
had  indeed  passed  through  the 
fire  of  affliction  herself,  bnt  no 
anch  affliction  as  this. 

The  first  memcmal  erected  to 
hb  memory  waa  a  aimple  dab 
of  stone  kid  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell  and  where  his  bodywas 
fonnd  the  next  morning.  It  is 
abont  six  miles  from  Fort  New- 
digate,  in  the  valley  of  Ityoty- 
osi.  The  stones  forming  this 
monnmentt  which  in  form  re- 
sembles one  of  Uie  ordinary 
flat  graveetMies  in  an  English 
ohorchysrd,  were  shaped  by 
the  men  in  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Newdigatev  and  were  oar- 
lied  to  the  spot  in  -an  ox- 


wagon.  The  headstone  and 
those  forming  the  cnMS  and 
the  letter  i\r  are  whiter  ttw 
others  of  a  dai^  color. 

This  was  snooeeded  by  a 
memqrisl  oroas  sent  ont  by 
Qneen  Victoria  as  one  of  the 
iokests  of  her  sympathy  vith 
the  bereaved  mother.  It  marks 
the  exact  spot  where  the  Frinoe 
fell  when  surprised  and  at* 
tacked  by  the  party  of  Znloa 
which  had  been  lying  in  sm^ 
bush.  The  croe^  which  is  of 
plain  marble,  bearing  a  aimple 
inscription,  is  snrronnded  Ij 
a  dwarf  wall  of  rongh  stones 
which  also  indoses  the  graves 
of  the  tvo  troopers  who  vera 
killed  at  the  same  time  ss  the 
Prince.  Shrubs  and  violets 
(the  Napoleonic  emblems)  are 
planted  abont  this  [due, 
whidi  thus  beoomea  a  kifid  of  miniature  oaneto?.  Afteribe 
ueotlon  of  tiie  oroa^  the  Znla  chief  Geboodob  wd  the  ehief 
men  of  his  tribe^  to  whioh  the  party  whiidi  attaoked  the 
Frinoe  belonged,  assembled  at  the  place,  and  standing  vith 
their  right  hands  uplifted,  s<demnly  declared  that  the  me- 
morial and  the  graves  should  never  be  desecrated,  a  pledge 
whioh  is  likely  to  be  faithfully  observed,  as  the  Zulus  en- 
tertain a  deeply  felt  superstition  regarding  the  spirits  of 
the  dead. 

In  addition  to  this  memorial  on  the  ^K>t  where  the 
brave  boy  met  his  fate,  a  monnment  to  his  memory  has 
been  erec^  on  Gbiaelhnrst  Oonunon  in  England,  near  the 
house  where  the  Emperor  and  Empreas  lived  so  long,  and 
to  the  mortoaiy  ohapel  attabhad  to  St  lbry*8  Bomsa 
Catholio  Church,  where  the  bodiea  of  the  dead  boy  and 
his  father  rest. 

The  memorial,  a  Bonio  oroeB,  whioh  ia  made  of  gray 
gatoiiB,  twenty-aeven  feet  high,  reals  on  a  adid  gnnits 
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biae  led  np  to  by  steps,  and  is  beantifnlly  carved  and 
onnmented.  In  tiie  front  is  tbe  inscription  :  "Napol^n 
£nggne  Ldius  Jean  Joseph,  Prinoe  Imperial,  killed  in 
Mainland,  lat  Jane,  1879."  On  the  back  of  the  memorial 
tbfl  following  exbaot  from  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  Frinoe  irill  be  insoibed :  "I  shall  die  with  •  feeling 
of  pn^oimd  gfatitodfl  to  her  Hajesfy  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land  and  to  ftU  the  n^al  family  and  to  the  eonnby  iriiere 
I  hare  zeoeiTed  during  wgbt  years  snoh  oordial  hospital* 
itj.**  The  monnment  is  fre- 
qoentlyTidted  by  tbe  imfor- 
touata  ex-Empress. 


JxwxBH  ApoLooim  or 
Ghihttz. — When  Abraham 
■i  at  his  teni^oor,  aoootd- 
iog  to  his  eu8toin»  waiting 
to  entertain  strangers,  he 
eapied  an  old  man,  stooping, 
and  leaning  on  his  »\»S, 
weary  with  age  and  trarel, 
cooiiDg  toward  him,  who 
was  a  hundred  years  of  ag& 
He  reoeiTed  him  kindly, 
washed  his  fee^  provided 
sapper,  eansed  him  to  sit 
down;  bat  ohserring  tibat 
the  old  man  ate  and  prayed 
utA,  ncr  begged  for  a  bless- 
ing on  ^i"  meat,  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  worship  tbe 
God  of  heaven.  The  old 
man  told  him  that  he  ww^ 
■biped  the  fire  oily,  and  ao- 
kiKnriedged  no  cvthsr  god ; 
at  which  answer  Abraham 
grew  so  zealously  angry  that 
he  tiimst  the  old  man  onfc 
of  his  tent^  and  exposed 
bim  to  all  the  evils  of  night 
sod  an  unguarded  oondition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone, 
God  called  to  him,  and  asked 
bim  where  the  stranger  was. 
He  rspUed,  **I  thmat  him 
naj  beoauBS  he  did  not 
wonihip  ThecL"  God  an- 
swered, **I  have  sufEsred 
bim  these  hundred  yesrs, 
thongh  he  dishonored  He ; 
uid  cooldest  thou  not  en- 
dtne  him  for  one  night, 
when  he  gave  thee  no  trou- 
ble?" Upon  this,  saith  the 
rtory.  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again,  and  gave  him 
bospitaUe  mtartainment  and  wise  instniotiim.  Go  tbou 
wd  do  Ukewise,  and  thy  oharity  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
Oodof  Abraham. 

A  Kavm  Ida  Bohancb.— Uonnt  Ida,  Iowa,  has  lately 
been  the  soene  of  a  little  drama  in  real  life  worthy  to  be 
c^nniaied,  nnoe  it  illustrates  a  quality  of  which  we  are 
wont  to  be  skeptical— masonliue  oonstanoy  in  love.  A 
pn^r  girl,  wrought  upon  by  pity  and  the  persnaaions  of 
her  grandmother,  oonsented  to  marry  a  crippled  young 
1MB>  while  her  love  was  given  to  another.  Tbe  forsaken 
lo'vv  made  a  tow  never  to  marry.  Bejeoting  several  good 
^'Miiwasoifer^  he  ftJIowed  the  named  pair  to  ItountMa^ 


miHUMan  vo  na  un  psuhui  nimuL, 

AS  OHISKLBUBSr,  IMeLAinh 


where  they  took  up  their  abode.  Here  he  watched  over 
the  woman  he  loved  at  a  distanoe;  Failure  and  pover^ 
overtook  the  husband ;  the  wife  was  foreed  to  support 
him  and  herself  by  working  is  a  knitting  factory.  Then 
the  husband  fell  ill ;  delicaoies  and  medidne  came  to  him 
from  an  unknown  source ;  provisions  dropped  down  in 
the  night  at  the  door  inside  of  which  the  young  wife 
watched  faithfolly  beside  her  dying  husband.  At  length 
he  died ;  the  same  unknown  friend  attended  to  his  burial 

and  paid  its  oosts.  After  the 
edge  of  grief  had  worn  away, 
tbe  yonng  woman  learned 
who  had  been  the  masked 
Samaritan  in  her  hour  of 
need.  An  interview  was 
be^ed  and  granted,  and 
now  there  is  a  probabiUty 
that  this  rare  man's  oon- 
stanoy will  be  nwarded. 


St.  David's  rrotsstant 
Epiaoopai  Ohunh,  at  Bad- 
nor,  Delaware  County,  iv 
one  of  the  oldest  sacred  edi- 
floes  in  the  oountry,  and  still 
retains  its  ancient  look.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1716, 
and  Toy  few  changes  have 
beoi  made  in  it  For  many 
years  the  servios  of  the 
ohnrbh  was  eonductsd  in. 
tiie  Welsh  language.  In  the 
old  graveyard  surrounding 
the  church  are  the  dead  of 
many  generations,  the  ear- 
liest stone  bearing  the  date 
of  171G.  General  "Mad" 
Anthony  Wayne  lies  buried 
there,  and  the  spot  is  marked 
by  a  worthy  monument, 
which  was  erected  by  the 
Society  of  Oinoinnati  many 
years  aga 

Thb  CbaBOT  THAT  COVBB- 
KTH  FaDI/ES  AMD  iMnBHUm 

— "Desr  mossr  said  the 
thatch  on  an  old  min,  "I 
am  8o  worn,  so  patched,  so 
ragged ;  really,  I  am  quite 
unsightly. '  I  wish  yon  wonld 
oome  and  cheer  me  up  a  lit- 
tle ;  you  will  hide  all  my 
infirmities  and  defeots,  and, 
through  your  loving  sym-^ 
pathy,  no  finger  ot  eon- 
tempt  or  dislike  will  be  pcnnted  at  toA,"  "  I  oome  I**  said 
the  mess;  and  it  erept  up  and  around,  and  in  and  ont, 
until  every  flaw  was  hidden  and  all  was  smooth  and  fair. 
Presently  the  sun  shone  out,  and  tho  old  thatch  looked 
gloriously  in  the  golden  ray  a.  "  How  beautiful  the  thatob 
looks  1"  cried  one.  "How  beautiful  the  thatob  looks  I'* 
cried  another.  "Ahl"  cried  the  old  thatch,  "rather  let 
them  say  bow  beautiful  is  the  loving  moss,  that  spends 
itself  in  covering  all  my  faults,  keeping  the  knowledge  of 
them  all  to  herself  and  by  her  own  graoe  making  mj  ag» 
and  poverty  wear  the  garb  of  youth  and  luxnrianoeu" 

Cold  natures  have  only  reoollectioos,  tender  nature* 
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M  E  M  O  R 

*<Thb  Svebt  Bt-akivBt." — Many  of  our  readera  bare 
doabtlen  beard  tbe  song  which  is  known  aa  **  The  Sveet 
By-aad-Bj.**  Few  of  tbem,  bowerer,  know  its  history. 
The  worda  of  the  song  wore  composed  bj  Dr.  Fillmore 
Bennett,  now  of  Bichmond,  Illinoia.  They  were  set  to 
miisio  by  Joseph  P.  Webster,  now  dead.  The  worda  were 
mitten  in  abmifc  fifteen  ninntea.  Webster  was  a  deapond- 
ent  u)d  melanobotjr  man,  and  the  world  aeemed  always  to 
go  wrong  with  him.  One  day  he  oame  in,  and  relating 
some  of  bis  sad  experieooea,  wonnd  ap  by  aayiog  :  "  Oh  I 
well,  it  will  be  all  right  by-and-by  I"  Upon  the  impulse 
-of  the  moment,  Dr.  Bennett  took  np  his  pAnoil  and  wrote 
tbe  words  of  tbe  song  which  bare  been  so  popolar.  Web- 
ster took  his  Bddle,  and  before  the  day  olosed  the  tone  was 
arranged,  and  when  he  finished  the  work  he  said  the  song 
would  live  for  ever.  It  was  fliet  printed  in  Tin  Signet 
^f*fft  pnbliahed  in  Ohini^  and  in  a  abort  time  60,000 
«>piea  of  the  sraig  were  It  was  afterward  printed 

in  aheek  lorm,  and  In  the  first  riz  months  20,000  copiea 
were  sold,  and  siaoe  then  it  haa  had  an  average  aale 
of  10,000  copiea  per  year.  It  is  also  published  in  every 
hymn-book  that  oomes  oat,  and  this  privilege  ooata  930. 

How  Jomm  Stbattbs  Wbitbs  ma  WainEU— SliaTisa 
and  his  wife  wwe  mjoying  a  qnict  walk  in  the  park  at 
Sc-honan  recently,  when  suddenly  the  composer  exclaimed, 
**  My  dear,  I  have  a  waltz  in  my  head  ;  quick,  give  me  the 
inside  of  a  letter  or  an  envelope  to  write  it  down  before  I 
forget  it."  Alaa  I  after  mnoh  mmmf^iog  of  pockets  it  was 
diaoovered  that  neither  of  tbem  had  a  letter  aboat  them— 
not  even  a  tradeaman's  acconnk.  Johann  Straoss's  mnsio 
is  eonndered  lights  but  it  weighs  heavy  as  lead  on 
hia  brain  till  he  ean  tranarer  it  to  papw.  His  despair  was 
heartrending.  At  last  a  happy  tbonghtstmok  Fran  Stranss. 
She  held  ont  a  anowy  linen  onft  and  Johann  smiled.  In 
two  minntes  it  was  MS.  Then  its  mate  shared  the  same 
fat<>,  then  Fran  Straoss's  collar,  then  not  another  scrap  of 
starched  linen  on  which  to  oonolnde  the  composition. 
His  own  linen  was  limp,  colored  calico — no  hope  thera 
Johann  became  frantia  He  was  mooh  tbe  worse  for  having 
been  allowed  (o  write  three-quarters  of  the  waltz.  He  was 
jnst  on  the  point  of  daahlng  home  like  a  madman,  when 
another  happy  thought  atmok  Fran  Strauss.  She  plunged 
her  hand  into  a  oapaelons  pooket,  fished  ont  a  pnrs^ 
opened  it,  and  diaplayed  to  his  delighted  gaze  a  brand-new 
hundred  gulden  note.  Hurrub  I  The  entire  finale  was 
written  on  the  banknote,  and  then  Johann  Strauss  re- 
lapsed into  his  usual  placidity. 

Thb  TaoJda  xs  YsBaB. — When  the  Puritans  were  in  the 
asoendant  in  England  they  waged  war  against  ballads  and 
hallad-sinfiing,  objecting  to  the  words  rather  than  the 
mnsia  Stemhold's  versififd  psalma,  printed  in  16^, 
-were  intended  for  aioginff  **in  private  houses **  and  "fear 
the  laying  apart  all  ungodly  aongs  and  b-illada.**  William 
SUyter  in  1642  translated  some  of  the  psalms  and  fitted 
them  "to  divers  of  the  most  noted  and  common  bnt 
solemn  tunes,  everywhere  in  the  land  familiarly  known"; 
thus  folloning  the  churobmen  of  early  ages  both  io  Eng- 
land and  abroad,  who  bad  put  sacred  wor^^s  to  popular 
tiioes,  as  hymns.  In  less  hnppy  taste  were  the  Furitana 
elsewhere,  lor  they  did  not  take  Slayter's  care  that  the 
tones  should  be  aolemn.   In  Italy,  oamival  tunes  were 


A  B  I  L  I  A . 

set  to  sacred  worda  In  France,  Ibrot,  poet  of  Francis  1, 
pot  Psalms  into  metre  for  the  ose  of  the  Oonrt  The 
Queen  sang  "Bebuke  me  not"  to  a  jig-tune,  and  Uia 
Danphin  sang  "Like  aa  the  hart."  when  going  hunting 
(D'lsraeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Literature "}.  In  Scotland  a 
book  of  Spiritnal  Songs  was  published,  consisting  of  pop- 
ular songs  with  the  words  twisted  and  turned  into  a  wmild- 
be  sacred  meaning.  In  1642  it  waa  propoeed  to  the  Bir* 
liament  that  ballads  on  Oliver  (^ominll'a  vtotorias  at 
Worcester  and  Edgehill  should  be  snog  at  ChristaiM 
instead  of  carols ;  and,  in  1648,  after  the  final  ordiaaacs 
for  snpprt  seiog  stage  plays,  the  provost-marshal  was  en- 
joined to  "  seize  upon  all  ballad-singers." 

How  A  BsAmFUL  Htun  was  WKTrrsr. — There  is  an 
interesting  incident  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Charles  W» 
ley,  which  led  to  the  writing  of  one  of  hia  sweet  hynwi ; 
One  di^  Mr,  Wealey  waa  sitting  by  an  open  window,  kxA- 
ing  out  over  the  beantirnl  fields  in  Summer-timfc  Jnit 
then  a  hawk  oame  sweeping  down  toward  a  little  bird. 
The  poor  thing,  very  much  frightened,  was  darting  bers 
and  there,  trying  to  find  some  place  of  rtfuge.  In  tlie 
bright,  sonny  air,  in  the  leafy  tree^  or  the  green  fields 
there  was  no  hiding-place  from  the  fierce  grasp  of  the 
hawk.  Bnt,  seeing  tbe  open  window,  and  tbe  man  sittiog 
by  it,  the  turd  flew  in  its  terror  toward  it,  and  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  and  quivering  wing  found  refuge  in  Mr.  Weiley's 
bmom.  He  sheltered  it  from  the  threatening  danger,  ud 
saved  it  from  a  ortiel  death.  Mr.  Wedey  was  at  tbe  Unu 
snfltoing  severe  trials,  and  waa  feeling  the  need  of  a  retngs 
in  bis  own  time  o(  trouble  aa  mnoh  aa  the  trembling  lltUs 
bird  did,  that  nestled  in  his  bosom.  So  he  took  np  hia  pea 
and  wrote  the  hymn  : 

"  Jesus,  Bavloar  of  mj  soul. 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  waves  of  trouble  roll. 

While  the  tempest  stUl  Is  blgfa.* 

Tbs  Fio-tbsb  ih  thb  SorrH.— It  appears  that  in  Mari- 
etta, Georgia,  where  tbe  fig  bears  two  orops,  an  ordinaiy 
tree,  six  or  seven  years  old,  will  prorluoe  five  or  six  bushels 
of  fruit  annually,  while  twice  or  thrice  that  quantity  may 
be  expected  from  large  old  trees.  There  are  trees  in  East- 
em  Florida  that  may  be  tmsted  to  yield  from  twenty  to 
thhrtybiwbelaof  flgsayear.  At  Santa  Barbara,  Cslifcmia, 
it  is  said  that  a  tree  ten  years  old  wiU  bear  about 800  poudi 
of  Arnit  a  year.  In  Al^ma  it  ia  omisidered  the  most  pn- 
liflo  of  all  tmit-trees,  and  trom  Texaa  it  is  reported  that  the 
fruit  Biiooeeds  so  perfectly  all  over  tbe  Statsy  and  is  grows 
so  easily,  that  it  has  no  market  value  in  Ita  green  or  freih 
state.  In  Mississippi  it  is  oalcnlated  that  many  thoosdnds 
of  dolliirs  could  be  saved  by  drviog  the  figs  which  are  bow 
wasted.  It  is  the  general  verdict  of  cultivators  in  all  tbesa 
States  that  the  fig  enjoys  almost  perfect  immoni^  froa 
insect  depredations.  A  review  of  all  tbe  ststistios  col- 
lected indicates  that  a  fig-drying  establishment  on  a  latgi 
acale  and  managed  on  soientiflo  principlea  would  profs  a 
lociative  Investment  in  Soutbem  California,  or  in  soaie  of 
our  Gulf  Statea.  Those  persona  whose  attention  nay  bs  di- 
rected to  this  matter  will  not  fail  to  observe  that,  notwitb' 
standing  the  high  dn^,  the  annual  importations  of  dried  flgi 
into  the  United  States  amount  to  about  half  a  millioa 
dollars,  while  mon  than  a  tbonsand  tons  are  annnsQy  im* 
ported  into  Great  Britain. 
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Tbm  flnnshlnd  stzeamlog  Uirongh  tha  pant 
AUiwut  the  c^oom  nowtlimra  »  bmmt 

And  ote  tbli  light  and  mystlo/oluUi 
A  nyxlad  atoms  dait  and  gjeam. 

The  Kwm  Is  fan  of  flnast  drass, 

ThOQ^  pun  as  ather  nnnmi  Uie  air  j 

Ha  «al7  when  tb«  snnbauu  oms 
Va  see  tha  dnst^paoks  danolaf  Vben, 

Oar  Urea  are  IttUa  alae  Imt  dross ; 

And  7^  wo  foDdlf  deem  them  troek 
tTotU,  with  dazzled  gaze,  we  oroea 

Ihoso  rays,  0  God,  thst  tall  from  Ttaea. 


STEERING. 
Bt  Mas.  Akokjks  £.  AidauiroBB. 

Mvunnnm  of  nally  mdnstxioiu^  v^^niflaiung  people 
Tfiod  weMily  along  the  jonmey  of  life,  aooompHsbing  litUa. 
•imp^  beoMue  they  do  nol  nndsratand  steering.  Tliej 
voile  bard,  "  eat  the  bread  of  oarefnlnesa,  rising  ap  early 
•od  sitting  up  late,"  denj  themeelTea  innooent  gratifioa- 
tioDB ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  they  have  attained  nothing 
worth  having.  Another  dass  fire  avaj  all  their  etrength 
and  vitality  at  random,  and  expect  to  hit  the  mark  by* 
•ad-by,  vhen  in  reality  all  their  ammnnition  is  gone. 
Otiten  qnietly  fold  their  srms,  and  drifting  with  every 
tide  tbey  meet,  make  no  attempt  at  steering ;  nntU,  at 
langth,  they  an  uonaed  from  their  pleaaaiit  illnsion  by 
the  Uting  gales  of  disappointment  and  fnlnreu  Another 
ordsr  of  pomons  lay  briUhuit  aohemea,  conceive  the  most 
noble  MpiiMitms,  aim  at  the  highest  ezcellenoe.  They 
viU  astonish  yon  with  their  wonderfnl  plana. 

**  Th^  esn  call  spirits  trom  the  vaaty  deapl 
At.  Bat  will       eoma  r* 

Tor  the  want  of  proper  steering  all  their  fine  conceptions 
are  mere  air-oastlee.  In  training  the  mind  for  any  par- 
poae  whatever,  one  o!  the  fundamental  rules  is  to  teach 
lavs  and  precepts.  But  after  all*  the  example  of  others 
haa  mock  to  do  vitit  the  final  reanlt  It  la  certainly  then 
the  dn^  of  every  pamm  so  to  act  that  his  example  and 
infloenoe  ahallnotbeastnmbling-blook  in  the  way  of  those 
vbom  he  meets  in  the  daily  walks  of  life^  In  the  paths 
ve  tread  it  ia  not  difficult  to  turn  aaide  at  the  instance  of 
some  fallaeions  reaaoner.  The  broad  path  is  easily  en* 
tared,  wliile  the  narrow  way  ia  ofttimes  diffioult  to  find. 
Hitnting  through  the  boshea,  what  nutter  if  we  are  torn 
and  •eratohfd,  ao  the  right  ntranoe  is  only  found  ?  No- 
thing valoabld  can  be  obtained  without  thought,  labor 
and  indomitable  possTeruMse ;  nor  la  a  desired  ol^ect— 
be  it  fame,  wealth,  htnior,  ot  vhatevor  else— ever  gained 
bat  hf  good  steering.  Ifany  a  one  who  began  life  full  of 
buoyant  resolves  and  bright  proapects  is  unhappily  com* 
pelU-d  to  say  at  its  oloae  : 

"  Oh.  what  a  itf  orlova  reoord  tha  ang^  might  have  kap^ 
Bad  1  done  Instead  of  doubted;  had  1  warred  Instead  of  wept" 

Though  difficult,  good  steering  is  practicable.  To  steer 
aright  yon  must  have  a  heart  of  kind  and  noble  motives, 
that  In  unguarded  moments  displays  the  purity  of  the 
spring  within.  Yon  must  possess  a  wdMeserved  reputa- 
tion for  int^pdty,  that  will  make  yon  admired  and  honored 
by  the  high,  respected  and  followed  1^  the  low.  A  ohar^ 
voter  for  nprightneas  is  a  sure  passport  for  uiy  indtvidnsL 
Bhnn  rash  pursuits  nndcrtsken  through  impulsive  motives. 
Examine  your  plana  with  oare  and  pnideno^  defying 
deceit  and  every  un worthiness.   When  thoroughly  con- 
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vineed  of  th«r  fearibHity,  strike  onl  vith  oonnge  aaA 
slaority,  thereby  eneottraging  yoor  Inothet^man  who  fol> 
lows  in  your  wake.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  many  are 
fallen,  bat  we  are  not  to  infer  fsom  that  that  none  remain 
standing.  True  as  steel,  numbers  have  braved  the  pelting 
tempeats  of  many  aeasona,  and  are  able  to  bear  as  many 
more.  Be  tbonghtfal — not  only  in  bu&iness,  but  in  every 
phase  of  life  :  around  the  hearthstone,  in  all  the  oomera, 
by-ways  and  oloaets  of  tha  aonL  A  great  fault  of  the  ago 
is  a  desire  to  appear  more  than  V8  reaUy  an,  Oaat  this 
behind  us,  and  be  what  wa  seem  to  be. 

The  sea  of  life  is  full  of  little  boats,  and  tha  vim  and 
enterprise  of  onr  associates  will  Undle  our  desixee,  apor 
onr  eoe^es  and  direct  onr  movements  as  we  lannoh  our 
bark  and  paddle  out  into  the  deep.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely  foolish  to  expect  no  storms,  but  it  may  be  our 
fortitude  and  honor  that  will  guide  some  other  craft  into 
a  secure  harbor.  Honesty  is  a  safe  helmsman,  who  will 
turn  the  wheel  so  carefully  as  to  avoid  tbe,qnioktanda  of 
Bospioion,  the  shosla  of  envy  and  the  hidden  rsefiB  of  pen- 
ary. With  honesty,  trath  and  enei^  steering  as  the 
need  may  require,  v«  must  pray  for  the  pn^itioiu  Iweath 
of  heaven  to  waft  ns  along.  Wa  may  tiien  sabmiisivdy 
hope,  as  the  son  declines  toward  tha  western  horism  of 
onr  life,  to  find  ourselves  on  the  <^en  sea  of  ptosperily  in 
fall  view  of  the  haven  of  reet. 


A  MISSIONARY  EMANQPATOR 

W.  A.  B.  JOHNSON.  WEST  A7BICA.  1816-lSSS. 

Isa  same  year  that  saw  Williams  going  forth  to  Poly* 
nesia  beheld  Jtrfmaon  going  fcwth  to  Western  Africa. 
The  fields  were  in  many  req  teota  utterly  nnlika,  and  the 
obwnoterititics  of  the  men  were  widely  di£Ebrent  The 
islea  of  the  Faoiflo,  notwithstanding  all  their  beauty  and 
fertility,  were  inhabited  by  racea  diatingaished  for  their 
vioe  and  ferocity  ;  tbey  needed  a  oonqaeror  and  a  eivilixcr, 
and  they  found  one  in  Williams,  Airioa,  darkened  by 
devil-worship,  and  crushed  and  bmtalixed  by  the  slsve- 
trade,  required  an  emancipator  and  a  "son  of  consols^ 
tion,"  and  she  found  both  in  Johnson.  Each  was  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  work  whioh  God  had  given  him  to  do ; 
and  though  tha  former  labored  for  mcwe  than  twen^  yeara^ 
and  Uie  latter  for  leas  thsn  seven,  the  saooesses  whioh  th^ 
individually  achieved  will  endure  oomparlson. 

William  Augustine  Bernard  Johnson  was  by  birth  a 
Hanoverian,  and  had  been  for  a  few  years  in  a  Qerman 
oountinjt-bonse  ;  bat  when  the  call  to  missionary  Isbor 
reaoLed  him  at  the  i^e  of  twenty-eight,  be  filled  the  very 
bumble  position  of  workman  in  a  sugar-refiner's  at  White* 
chapel,  in  London.  The  story  <rf  bia  own  converaion, 
whicb  had  happened  three  years  before^  was  a  remarkabla 
oneu  It  was  var*tinie ;  bis  wagea  were  seanfy ;  provisions 
were  dear ;  his  wife  and  himself  were  on  the  brink  of  starv- 
ation ;  ud  the  poor  Isborer  was  brought  down  to  tha  very 
verge  of  despair.  He  had  coma  honw  ona  evraing  utterly 
hopeless,  and  with  soaroely  raiment  to  cover  him  ;  there 
was  no  food  in  the  house ;  his  wife  was  weeping ;  be  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed  beside  her,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
an  ag  ny  of  woe—"  No  friend  to  go  ta"  "  What  to  do 
I  did  not  know." 

Just  then  the  remembrance  of  a  verse  whioh  he  had 
learned  when  only  eight  years  old  flaahad  arroas  his  mind. 
It  hsd  been  impressed  upon  him  in  a  ouiioos  vsy.  The 
sehoolmaater  axp<  oted  eveiy  ohUd  to  repeat  on  Mcmday 
morning  some  portion  of  the  aermon  whioh  had  been 
preached  on  the  previous  Snnday.  On  coia  oooaeiOB  the 
only  park  that  William  Johnson  oonU  ramembar  mm  tha 
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npoa  He  in  the 
day  of  tronble, 
I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  thoa 
ehftli  glorify 

only  a  textr  Uie 
sohoolmaster 
did  not  oon- 
aida  it  mffl* 
eient,  and  ex- 
pi—od  hie  dig- 
aatisf  aotion 
with  his  young 
pnpil.  This 
grieved  the  boy 
exoeeding- 
^,  but  it  had 
tlweffiBctolimp 
preadng  the 
paaaage  indeli- 
bly npon  his 
ndnd.  And  bo  in  the  anguish  of  his  sonl  that  verse  came 
baek  to  the  despairing  man.  "  *  Call  npon  Me  I'  Bat  will 
He  bear  if  I  oall  ?  Have  I  not  sinned  sgainst  Him  ?  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  I  no  woridly  prospects,  and  an  angry  God  I" 
He  passed  a  wretched  night ;  went  early  to  work  ;  came 
back  to  his  home  at  what  to  other  men  wss  break! ast-honr, 
bnt  oame,  beoaose  to  stay  behind  would  only  have  awakened 
raspioifni  as  to  his  raaaarj.  His  wife  met  him  at  the  door 
with  a  joyons  smile  ;  she  had  obtained  nnexpeoted  em- 
plc^mentf  and  wages  In  advanoe,  and  his  breakfast  was 
ready.  "My  feelings  at  that  moment,"  he  afterward 
wrote,  "I  cannot  well  express.  The  greatest  sinner  in  the 
world,  and  God  so  meroifnl  f*  He  remembered  that  there 
wsa  an  ereniog  servioe  in  the  German  obnrch  at  the  Savoy, 
and  he  resolved  to  go  to  it  A  Moravian  missionsiy 
pteaohad,  and  tiiat  sermoa  bronght  him  to  Ohrist 

Vxom  that  moment  he  longed  to  bring  others  io  the 
SaviouK  His  wife  was  the  first  object  of  his  Bolidtade, 
and  though  at  flnt  she  resisted  his  endeavors  and  entrea- 
ties, she  was  eventually  given  to  his  prayers,  and  afterward 
became  his  devoted  helper  in  the  missionary  field.  He 
attended  Bible  and  missionary  meetings,  and  on  one  oo- 
oasion  was  present  when  three  yoang  men  were  dismissed 
to  their  distant  field  of  labor.  As  one  of  these  opened 
his  hestt  and  told  how  he  had  been  led  to  think  of  m- 
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gaging  in  mis- 
sionsiy vo^ 
Jobnson'sbsart 
wa4  stirred :  he 
tliongbt  of  the 
misery  of  tiie 
heathen,  of  sU 
that  Christ  hsd 
done  for  him- 
self ,  and  be  lelt 
as  if  he  too 
must  go.  His 
own  words  sn 
remarkable. 
"These  were 
my  feelings 
that  night:  I 
was  drowned  in 
tears;  I  tamsi 
myself  to  tbs 
wall,  and  gm 
free  ooune  to 
the  feelingi  of 

my  heart  Jn  this  state  was  my  mind  for  some  tima  Ob, 
if  I  eonld  go  I  here  am  I,  O  Lord,  send  me."  There  were, 
however,  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  he  tried  to 
qnenoh  the  new-bom  desire.  This  led  to  coldness  and 
darkness  and  carelessness.  Another  address  from  the  pal- 
pit  aroused  him.  "  Are  any  of  you  in  darkness,"  said  the 
preadaeTt  **  osmioe  yoniselvea ;  tot  aometiiing  is  the  les- 
son that  Qod  hides  His  fsoa"  jobnsm  examined  UmseU, 
nnd  Uie  isane  was  that  he  was  eonsfanined  to  aj,  **'B»t 
is  it  I  that  is  it  I  Lord,  to  Thee  nothing  is  impossiUe. 
Here  am  I,  send  me,  if  it  is  Thy  wiU." 

And  He  who  had  pat  the  desire  into  his  hesit  soon 
opened  the  way  for  its  accomplishment.  A  coon  try  nun 
of  his  own*  Henry  During,  had  been  aooepted  by  the 
OIniroh  MissionBry  Society  as  a  schoolmaster  for  Skm 
Leona  He  called  on  Johnson,  and  told  him  that  tiMj 
wished  to  sf  nd  uioiher  with  him  in  a  like  capacity*  ^ 
case  was  laid  before  the  fathers  of  that  Sode^.  and  thej 
at  onoe  sooepted  him.  And  so  these  two  men  went  teth 
in  the  same  ship  (in  1816),  were  afterward  ordained  to- 
gether on  the  same  day,  and  the  one  at  R^i;ent*s-Town  and 
the  other  at  Gloucester  wrought  snch  a  wondrous  work  for 
God  in  Africa  as  more  than  ju  sttfied  the  Society  in  its  chois^ 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  native  ohnr<dies  which  an 
now  tiie  1k^  and  gloty  of  that  dark  oontinait 
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Bat  ve  mtut  dot  torn  to  the  state  of  things  at  Sierra 
Leone,  in  ordor  to  TinderetaDd  the  waA  wbioh  laj  before 
our  misaionary.  The  peoinsala  on  the  western  coast  had 
been  disooTered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  from  them  re- 
oeived  its  name,  wbitdi  means  "the  Motmtain  of  Lions." 
It  had  been  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  darkest^  as  it  vas 
to  become  ttiafc  <^  some  of  the  Inightest,  soanes  in  that 
■InuigB  land.  Here^  aa  at  wiona  other  places  along  the 
ooaat^  the  sl«ve*trade  had  been  perpetrating  its  croelties, 
and  poshing  its  horrid  trade  in  human  flesh  and  blood. 
The  natiTo  chiefs  -were  indooed  by  the  offers  of  enormons 
profits  to  engage  in  this  aoonrsed  tnflBo  ;  and  white  mm, 
calling  themselTcs  Christians,  were  those  who  held  out  the 
tempting  bribe,  and  then  oonsnmmated  their  wiekadneas 
oanying  oB  the  wiett&ed  victims  of  their  aTarioe  into 
distant  lands,  to  pine  and  'die  beneatii  the  lash  of  their 
taaknuMters. 

The  la^ves  taken,  some  of  them  in  midnight  expedi- 
iinma,  and  others  in  om^  wars,  were  diained  togetiier, 
and  driTen  in  gangs  to  the  seaboard,  where  they  were 
aeoored  in  barraooons  until  the  slaveHihipa  arriTed  in  sight. 
Sod  and  dreadful  were  the  soenes  to  be  witnessed  inside 
and  Bioiind  thoae  horrid  indosares.    Here  you  might  see 
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a  melanoholy  prooearion  of  fcvty  or  fifty  negro  girls, 
advancing  with  bleeding  feet,  and  bound  together  by  an 
iron  dkain  paand  throngh  the  ooUan  whioh  olasped  their 
neoka  Tbsre  yoa  might  behdd  a  gang  of  onrowfol  men, 
fastened  together  in  pairs,  and  driven  along,  with  oaths 
and  encsei,  to  their  terrible  ^iaon-honse.  From  within 
might  be  heard  the  wail  of  miserable  mothers,  whose  chil- 
dren had  been  torn  from  them,  or  whoae  in&nta  had  been 
pnt  to  death ;  and  often  amidst  these  agonizing  cries  there 
arose  the  groans  of  the  dying,  whose  sofibrings  and  ez- 
hanation  were  about  to  xelgaae  them  from  the  miaeriea  of 
life. 

j^-and-by  the  shiTe^Iiip  ia  hi  aighti  and  the  wietohed 
captives  are  tranafened  to  the  care  of  tiie  lurdened  alave- 
dealen  on  board.  Who  can  piotore  the  honoa  of  that 
"middle  passage"?  Imagine  ionr  hondred  miserable 
beings  crammed  into  a  hold  that  was  only  twelve  yards 
long,  seven  yards  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  yards  high  ! 
Packed  "like  herrings  in  a  barrel";  stifled  with  the  sofio* 
eating  heat ;  kicked  and  beaten  when  they  ventorad  to 
complain,  and  aoantily  sopplied  with  food  to  ea%  or  still 
worse,  left  witfaoat  any  water  to  qnauih  flieir  thirst !  No 
marvel  that  soaroaly  three  oat  of  every  ten  resohed  their 
destinatioD,  and  that  many  of  the  snrvivon  woe  so  broken 
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down  in  oonstitntloD,  thaiitns  more  economioal  tor  tbair 

new  proprietors  to  "  nse  them  up,"  and  to  purchase  fresh 
slaves,  than  to  give  them  snoh  nourishment  and  mediotne 
aa  might  prolong  their  lives. 

But  the  spirit  of  Christianity  at  length  put  forth  its 
power.  The  voioes  of  Sharp,  and  Tbomton,  and  Clark- 
aon,  and  Wilberforce,  pleaded  the  oanae  of  humani^  and 
religion.  "RngH^ib  judges  dedared  that  slaves  oould  not 
live  on  British  ground,  and  that  the  moment  fhey  touched 
it  they  were  free,  England  awakened  to  a  aensa  of  her 
sin  and  of  her  responsibility.  At  an  enormous  cost,  the 
nation  emancipated  the  bondsmen  in  her  own  colonies, 
and  then  took  measures  to  chaok  the  African  slave-trade. 
With  a  view  to  this,  her  squadrons  watched  the  ooaat,  pur- 
sued the  slave-shipB,  and  liberated  the  captivaa  on  the 
shores  of  their  own  land. 

But  the  efforts  of  Christian  men  did  not  cease  with  the 
poUtioal  emancipation  of  the  slave.  There  was  yet  » 
higher  liberty  to  be  achieved.  The  <duurter  of  missionacy 
effort  ran  Uina :  "  Te  ahall  know  the  truth,  and  the  trutti 
shall  make  yon  free,"  and  Britiah  Ohristiaaa  nstdved  to 
extend  that  freedom  to  the  down-trodden  sons  of  Ham. 
By  a  concurrence  of  providential  oironmstanoes  Sierra 
Leone  became  the  plaoe  where  the  noble  enterprise  waa  to 
be  put  into  ezeoation.  Thither  the  English  cruisers 
brought  the  manumitted  slaves,  and  a  happy  arrange* 
meaxi,  entered  into  between  the  British  Oovemment  and 
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eiir  miBsionariM,  placed  them  nnder  Ohristiaii  instnictioD. 
Among  tbeee  emanoipated  Afrioana  were  to  be  found  the 
rt-preeentutives  of  nnmerous  tribes  in  the  interior,  and 
camples  of  150  different  dialects  had  been  oolleeted  together 
iu  the  Queen's  Yard  at  Sierra  Leon&  Thns  marvelouflly 
had  the  provideuoe  of  Ood  orenrtUed  the  omelties  of  the 
slave-trade  to  aooompHsh  purposes  of  DiTine  macj,  and  to 
bring  whole  laoes  within  the  ftaoh  of  misaionaij  inflnenoes. 

It  was  to  labor  amongst  these  poor  Degroea  thiit  John- 
son vent  forA.  Edward  Bickersteth  had  preoeded  him 
to  the  colony  to  make  arrangements,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
onr  niis8i<max7,  pluoed  him  at  Hogbrook,  better  known  in 
after  days  as  Begent's  Town,  to  take  the  charge  and  edu- 
cation of  some  1,500  these  miserable  negroes.  I  eall 
th«n  missrafale,  for  the  iron  had  indeed  entered  into  Huax 
aoaL  TSeianiated  by  fannger,  and  idoerated  with  disease, 
tb^  Wfn  dying  at  tiie  rate  of  aeTCD  or  eight  a  day,  and 
those  Wbo  were  fortunate  enoo^  to  sarriTC  woe  degraded 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  Johnson  felt  deeply  depressed, 
and  the  more  so  beoaose,  notwithstanding  all  his  kindness 
to  them,  his  wretohed  pro!6gis  seemed  oaltooa  and  indiffer* 
ent  Snnday  came,  and,  to  his  mortifloatiou,  only  nine 
iittended,  and  these  wore  almost  naked.  The  trath  was, 
that  they  had  soffeied  so  mnob  at  the  hands  of  white  men, 
that  they  were  still  suspicions  of  their  IntootiooB.  But 
Jfdinson  perserered.  He  had  to  dole  out  their  daily  allow- 
ance of  rice,  and  he  took  adTantage  of  erory  c^fportnnily 
to  show  them  empathy  and  consideration.  This  soon 
began  to  tdL  Hie  Sunday  congrc^tioa  overflowed  his 
oottsge^  and  had  to  assemble  in  a  large  shed,  and  to  more 
from  that  into  the  open*  air.  His  school  was  thronged ; 
bnt  how  was  he  to  teach  it  f  His  pnpils  had  never  seen  a 
book,  or  known  a  letter.  He  selected  twelve  boys  and 
taught  them  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet  He  titen 
divided  his  school  into  twelve  classes,  and  made  each  boy 
teach  a  class.  He  next  taught  his  swarthy  pnpQ  teachers 
funr  letters  more ;  these  oommanioated  their  knowledge  to 
the  rest,  and  so  by  degrees  the  whole  alf^bet  was  maa- 
tered.  Baforo  twelve  months  had  passed,  acme  of  bis 
aeh<dais  were  reading  the  New  Tsstameni 

Bnt  Johns(m  was  not  content  with  his  success  as  a 
schoolmaster.  His  heart  yearned  over  his  charge,  and  he 
libored  to  raise  them  from  their  spiritual  bondage  and 
degradation.  Happily  his  journals  are  preserred,  and 
they  give  us  some  idea  of  his  unceasing  and  prayerful 
labiva  as  an  evangelist  He  bad  been  set  apart  for  the 
minlatiy  by  tin  Lutheran  missionaries,  bnt  his  work  had 
to  be  carried  on  amidst  great  and  manifold  difficoltiea. 
The  dimato  was  deadly  Id  the  extreme ;  the  fellow^hdpers 
who  came  ont  to  him  wwe  constantly  dropping  and  dying 
at  his  side.  The  crowded  graveywd  at  Bissy  is  to  tiua 
day  a  memorial  of  the  dauntless  bravery  of  that  heroic 
band  who  formed  the  forlorn  hope  of  Africa,  He  was 
himself  frequently  prostrated  by  fever ;  his  noble  wife 
was  bearing  up  against  bad  health  and  privations ;  and  at 
the  end  of  three  yean  he  had  to  take  her  to  En^^d  in 
order  to  aave  her  life. 

Bat  what  ms  tiie  record  which  he  was  able  to  give  con- 
cerning those  three  yean  of  devoted  labor  ?  He  could 
tdl  of  an  organized  and  Ohristian  ooounanity,  living  to- 
gether in  a  well-laid-out  and  well-built  town  of  their  own 
constmotion,  with  a  ohurch  capable  of  containing  1,800 
people,  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  attentive  congre- 
gation three  times  on  each  Lord's-day.  He  oould  speak 
of  263  communicants,  of  a  daily  service  at  which  never 
less  than  600,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  900,  attended  ; 
and  best  of  all,  he  oould  speak  of  real  conversion  unto 
Ood,  and  of  visible  and  nndeniable  proofs  of  it  in  the 
altered  life  and  oondaot  of  his  people 
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An  old  and  honored  missionary  lately  informed  me  that 
when  Johnson  visited  England  (1819),  he  told  him  that 
the  first  evidence  that  presented  itself  of  a  real  impressitn 
having  been  made  npon  the  native  mind  was  at  a  tima 
wh«i  his  own  heart  was  overpowered  his  appareot  want 
of  snooeai,  and  when  he  waa  ready  to  enrren^  Ui  writ 
in  utter  despair.  He  had  wandered  into  the  dark  tons^ 
end  Bat  down  to  meditate  and  mourn,  when  suddenly  be 
heard  a  native  voioe  from  amm^sl  the  tbtc^  buihm 
breathing  forth  the  heart's  anxieties  in  eemest  pr^er  to 
God.  It  was  a  "tt^en  for  good,**  and  the  missfoesry 
went  back  to  his  labor  strengthened  and  comforted,  to 
meet  from  day  to  day  with  fresh  and  iunreasing  i»ooCi 
that  hia  «'Ubor  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.** 

Hie  ftrflowing  is  an  extract  ficom  a  report  eent  horn 
soon  after  to  the  British  Oovemment  1^  the  antttvittss  si 
Sierra  Leone : 

"Let  It  be  eottsldavsd  flist  not  mm  Itoa  a  fewyeais  ton 
passed  sines  the  groatar  nvmtwr  of  Xr.  J<Anscn's  popotsUoa  w«t 
taken  ont  of  the  holds  of  slavMhips;  and  who  can  eompara  their 
present  condition  with  that  from  whioh  they  were  resoaed,  wltb- 
oot  BeelnfC  manifest  cause  to  ezolalm,  *  The  band  of  HesTen  !•  In 
this  r  Who  can  contrast  the  simple  and  slaoere  Ohristian  wnship 
wblob  precedes  and  'follows  tbelr  dally  labors  with  the  grovflUnc 
and  malignant  aaperstltlons  of  their  original  state,  their  giss> 
grees,  their  red-water,  tbelr  wltoboraft,  and  tbelr  devU-boosas, 
wtthoot  feeling  and  acknowledging  a  miracle  of  good,  wbkh  tbs 
Intennedtate  Interpoeftlon  of  the  Almighty  alone  ooeld  bsvt 
wrought  ?  And  what  greater  blessing  oould  man  or  nstlon  de- 
sire or  enjoy,  than  to  have  besB  made  tte  Instmineats  ct  aoafi^ 
ring  sneh  subUme  beneBIs  en  the  nest  ahfeot  el  Uis  hoaas 
race?* 

Nothing  strikes  me  move,  in  reading  Ihe  reeoidi  of 
West  African  missions,  than  the  diildlike  stmplicitycf  tbs 
people's  faith,  and  the  intense  eamestneas  of  their  dew)' 
tions,  Johnson  records  many  of  their  pray  en.  We  ^nt 
one  which  in  its  broken  English  and  deep  intend^  osiy 
be  tak«i  as  a  aami^  of  the  rest  Hie  nisriottaiy  wai 
ttandifg  outside  his  sobootroom  window,  asd  ovetheard  a 
sdiolar  i«ayisg  thnt :  **0  Loid,  we  hm  boea  so  kng 
on  tiie  way  to  hell,  and  «b  hm  no  ben  Mned ;  we  bsn 
hear  your  good  wnd  eo  long,  und  we  been  no  eoHAte 
O  learn  ns  how  to  fdlow  yon  now.  We  live  nigh  hdL 
O  iMtH  Jesus,  save  na,  save  ns.  We  went  yon  to  do  it 
now— now  we  want  you  to  save  na.  O  Lord  Jesns,  hsir 
us  this  night  t  onr  sins  too  much ;  O  save  ns — save  na" 
No  wonder  that  the  pious  missionary  should  add,  "loonld 
stay  no  longer,  bat  went  home;  Hy  heart  vas  fall ;  I  gave 
free  course  to  the  fullness  of  it  I  wss  drowned  in  tmn. 
Oh,  my  Ood  and  Sariour,  what  hast  Thou  done!  Whst 
shall  I  render  unto  Thee  Y* 

The  negroes  were,  as  may  be  gnttiered  from  the  loie> 
going,  an  exoitable  people,  and  it  needed  gnat  wisdom  «■ 
Johnson's  part  to  keep  their  enthosiasm  within  boandit 
and  to  distinguish  between  what  was  real  and  what  ms 
only  emotional  in  their  impressions.  Lideed,  he  had  io 
this  respect  to  contend  with  two  oppoadto  inflnencea.  lbs 
Qovemor,  who  seemed  to  look  npmi  baptism  as  a  sort  of 
political  ordinance  by  which  Afrioana  were  to  be  ocmwtoA 
into  Englishmen,  was  oontinnaUy  uiging  our  mlswocsry 
to  admit  all  oomers  into  the  ohuroh ;  whiht  one  of  0is  ne- 
tive  oatoehista,  whom  Jobnsm  designates  as  **  that  fesifal 
Tamba,"  waa  so  full  of  apimhenaitm  lest  any  hypooiito 
should  gain  an  entrance,  that  he  waa  oontintully  raisiag 
objections  against  the  administration  of  the  rite^  Johnsm, 
however,  steered  s  middle  conree,  and  the  best  eridtses 
of  his  wisdom  in  so  doing  msy  be  found  in  the  fact  thst 
after  the  Ispse  of  muiy  years^  the  ohuroh  and  congtsgsp 
tion  which  he  founded  at  Begent's-Town  nuuntsinsd,  not- 
withstanding  many  hindranosa  and  disoonngemoBtit  id 
aaily  ehaiaetar  for  plefy  and  MSOtf^  . 
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Tb«  lore  that  irw  felt  toward  him  by  his  people  might 
be  judged  of  by  their  sorrow  when  he  left  them  in  order 
to  take  bia  wife  to  England.  They  aooompanied  him  on 
foot  in  hnndreda  to  Freetown,  a  diatanoe  of  khm  five 
nilea ;  and  when  they  ooold  go  no  further,  they  pointed 
to  the  aea,  and  exelauned,  "Ifaaia,  mppoM  bo  wat«  live 
ban— «•  go  with  yon  all  dem^— till  feet  no  UKoe.*'  And 
be  leeiptooated  theJi  afbction:  "Had  I  ten  thovaand 
lifM^"  be  aayi,  **I  wootd  willingly  <dbr  tbem  np  for  the 
■ake  ci  one  pow  negro  f*  and  when  he  waa  re-embwking 
for  Afxiea.  at  the  oloae  of  1819,  after  hia  brief  six  montha* 
visit  to  Eoglood,  he  aaya,  "  The  climate,  it  ia  tnie,  is  still 
Tety  onbealthy ;  and  aoma  of  my  dearest  friends  and 
bn4hzin  in  the  Lord  haTa  Callen  Tiotima  to  it  sinoe  my  de> 
parture^  Bat,  by  the  graoe  of  Ck>d,  none  of  these  tilings 
moT«  me.  I  am  ready  to  go  to  8i«ia  Leone,  and  die  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesna**  We  may  add  that  j»  devoted 
sistv,  vbom  he  had  won  to  Ohriatk  aooompanied  him  and 
Uia.  Johnson  on  thebr  return  to  Afrioa. 

The  ioy  and  excitement  pvodnoed  by  his  tetnni  la  beat 
told  in  the  langnage  of  a  native  teaoher :  *'  Li  the  evening 

Uc  Wilhelm  keep  servioe  'When  he  done  fmying, 

and  the  people  begin  to  go  oa^  one  man  oome  into  the 
dmroh,  and  said,  '  AU  people  hear  1  Ur.  Johnson  send 
me  to  oome  and  tell  yoa — he  oomtl  he  live  in  the  town  I* 
And  the  people  begin  to  make  a  ntam.  Bom»  ooold 
noi  get  oat  tbroogh  the  4oar,  bat  jumped  out  throngh 
the  vindoiF— th^  ao  full  of  jpj.  Some  i^t  to  Free- 
town the  same  night ;  and  aoma  aing  all  the  night 
through.'* 

Onoe  more  we  find  him  in  active  work ;  oorreotiog  mis- 
takes which  had  arisen  in  his  absenee  throngh  the  indis- 
etelion  of  bis  representative! ;  boilding  np  the  native 
ehnioh  in  ateadiness  and  godlineea  ;  advanoiog  the  natives 
by  means  of  agriooltore  and  flsheriea  and  public  works ; 
raising  the  schools  to  progress  and  effloienoy,  and  above 
all,  making  Chtiat  known  to  sinners  as  the  only  w^  of  life 
and  salvation.  Nm  did  Johnson  oonflno  his  regiarda  to 
Begent's-Town.  He  had  early  eoneaived  plana  fn  the  vast 
int«rior  of  Afrion.  "Ah  T  he  writes,  "how  tar  sio  our 
thosghts  from  those  beyond  the  colony,  jost  as  If  there 
were  no  other  faeaUien  in  Africa  I  .  .  .  .  For  my  part  I 
feel  just  like  a  bird  in  a  cage.  ....  My  mind  is  wander- 
ing into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Is  tiiia  mere  imagination  ? 
....  Lord,  hast  Thou  designed  me  to  proeeed  from  henoe 
into  othor  parte  of  Africa  T  Here  am  I,  send  m&**  And 
ao  we  find  him  again  and  again  making  missionaty  ez- 
plmiiona,  amidst  mneh  hardship  and  peril,  now  all  round 
the  peninsula  of  Siexm  Leone^  and  again  in  oompany  with 
native  Ohristians  (one  of  them  being  a  Henry  Martyu  I)  to 
the  "P^*""*!  where  we  find  bim  holding  palavers  with  the 
natives  amidst  their  gree-grees  and  devil-bouses. 

In  1822.  the  returning  and  increasing  illness  of  his  wife 
neoessitated  the  pain  of  parting  from  her,  and  of  sending 
bar  to  England  ;  bnt  for  a  year  longer  he  labored  on  alone 
■midat  mingled  i<^8  and  sorrows,  snooessee  and  disoonr- 
agementa  Hia  work  waa  nearly  don^  though  he  knew  it 
ii6k  Ophthalmia  had  broken  out  in  tike  oolony,  and  be 
anffored  aeverely  from  it  His  general  health  waa  mani- 
fcatly  alfeeted ;  his  throat  showed  palpably  that  he  needed 
rest,  and  the  doctors  urged  him  to  take  it  His  vife  was 
recovering,  and  he  longed  to  bring  ber  back  to  labor  with 
him  again.  And  so  he  sailed  for  England  in  April,  1823. 
In  his  last  report,  written  a  few  weeks  before  he  left  Be- 
^ent's-Ttiwn,  he  oonld  speak  of  1,079  scholars,  of  whom 
710  ooold  lead ;  he  oould  tell  of  his  460  oommuniooDts  ; 
he  oould  speak  ef  bis  prosperous  Missionary  Association, 
and  <A  tiie  libmHty  of  lus  people^s  oontributions  to  it ;  be 
•oald  mite  ooapeming  the  gsseral  progress  of  indtutry 
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aud  civilization  in  the  district ;  and,  above  all,  about  the 
increase  and  deepening  of  spiritual  life  amongst  hia 
converts. 

He  hoped  to  come  back  to  his  work  again  ;  bat  it  waa 
ordered  otherwise.  The  little  we  know  of  his  last  dqv  ia 
from  the  simple  narrative  of  a  native  woman,  who  was 
bringing  tiie  Darings'  little  girl  to  England  in  the  sam* 
ship.  Sam  Bidkecsteth  wa^  as  Johnson  himself  described 
her,  "  the  fbrst  of  her  nation  who  had  taated  that  the  Lwd 
is  gracioQB."  and  to  her  was  granted  the  sacred  privileg* 
of  tending  her  beloved  pastw  in  his  dying  hour.  It  ap- 
pears that  within  three  da;s  of  his  embarkation  the  symp- 
toms of  fever  appeared,  and  day  by  day  it  grew  worse 
and  worscL  On  Saturday,  8d  of  May,  he  said  to  his 
weeping  attendant^  "I  think  Z  cannot  Uve;"  and  then 
delirium  set  in ;  bnt  amidat  lOs  mmdaring*  he  qxtka  of  hia 
faithful  African  helpers,  an4  oalled  lor  bis  brother  mlsaion'- 
ary.During,  "toteUhimallheUdtosay.**  Thenreason 
oame  back,  and  he  spoke  lovuigly  of  bis  poor  wife,  and  of 
bis  longing  wish  to  see  her  before  he  died  ;  and  than  he 
tried  to  comfort  his  poor  weeping  oonvert,  and  gave  her 
full  directions  as  to  what  she  waa  to  do  when  ahe  got  to 
England. 

Jt  was  a  touching  soene— the  'dying  missiimary  in  the 
cabin  of  the  ship  ;  the  black  giri— his  own  child  in  tiie 
faith,  watching  his  berth ;  the  vrttite  baby  in  ber  arms^ 
aU  nnemsoioaa  of  what  it  all  BMaat  Johnson  asked  her 
to  read  the  twenfy-tiiird  FHabn ;  "  And  wbsn  I  had  read 
it,"  prooaeds  her  tooohing  nsrmthe,  **h«  aaid  bom^  *I 
am  going  to  die  ;  pray  for  me  ;*  and  I  prayed  the  Lwd 
Jesus  to  take  bim  the  right  way."  Then  be  aent  a  obwge 
to  the  Sooiefy  to  sand  a  good  minister  to  Begent's-Town, 
and  added,  "  If  I  am  not  able  to  go  back,  you  must  teU 
David  lioah  to  do  his  duty ;  for  if  Noah  aay,  'Beoause| 
massa  dead,  I  can  do  nothing.*  he  moat  |way,  and  Ood 
will  help  him,  and  ao  vre  shiui  meet  in  beavao.**  The 
laat  winda  that  Sam  Biekersteth  ooold  oatoh  wm  tiieae 
—"I  oannot  liveu  Ood  calls  me;  I  shall  go  to  Him 
this  night" 

So  died  William  Augustine  Bernard  Johnson,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1828,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  five.  like  Jadaon, 
be  lies  in  his  ooean  grave  untU  the  aea  shall  give  up  her 
dead.  Like  him,  be  needa  no  monument  ezoept  tiw 
Ueesed  work  whioh  he  was  permitted  to  aeoompliih,  and 
which  boa  since  grown  into  audh  vast  proportiims,  that 
Sierra  Leone  has  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  atatton,  and  baa 
beoome  a  falty  organized  native  Ohureh.  When  its  first 
bishops  Di;  Tidal,  reaehed  the  oolony  in  1868,  three  thou- 
sand oommnnioants  renewed  their  baptismal  vowa  at  bta. 
ooofirmation.  The  oolony  is  now  msrked  oat  into  its 
several  parishee,  rejoices  in  its  native  pastorate,  has  its 
college  affiliated  to  an  English  uniTersity,  and  has  sent  out 
its  own  missions,  under  tbe  first  black  bishop  of  modern  <■ 
times,  along  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  into  that  vast 
interior  which  it  was  tbe  burning  desire  of  Johnson  to  see 
evangel  iaed. 

He  wsB  pre-eminently  a  missLoDary  of  Ood*8  making, 
and  of  Ood's  sending.  As  wo  trace  hia  hiatory  from  the 
days  of  hia  poverfy  and  despair  at  Whiteehapel,  unifl  he 
stood  forth  as  tbe  ambassador  of  life  and  omisolation  to 
the  crushed  and  bleeding  sons  of  Africa,  we  feel  that  bo 
had  been  prepared  for  his  special  work  by  the  power  of 
grace  aud  the  discipline  of  saffering.  And  as  we  oontrast 
the  state  of  Sierra  Leone,  when  first  Johnaon  heard  of  it, 
with  what  it  was  when  he  left  it,  and  still  more  with  what 
it  has  beoome  in  oar  own  day,  we  bless  the  mercy  and  tbe 
love  that  raised  up  men.  like  bim  to  oonsummate  the  efibrts 
which  English  Christiaas  first  set  on  foot  for  the  emanoi> ' 
pation  of  the  Blttv&  ^  i 
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LOMFILLOW'l  "iTAliaiLIKJL"— THB  BOAT  AHB  OOTTAeX. 


LONGFELLOW'S  "EVANGELINE" 
Thh  poem  '*  Emigeline  "  was  flzBi  pablished  hj  Henry 
W.  Longfellow  in  1847.  It  is  a  tale  of  sim^  eameatiieas, 
Tex7  graoefnl.  and,  amid  its  nnezaggerated  trathfolness, 
animated  hy  a  Tery  tran'qoii  and  lofty  spirit  of  endnzanoe. 
It  is  one  of  tbe  most  pathetic  and  beantifnl  poetic  narra- 
tiona  which  has  ever  enriched  our  language.  The  pastoral 
eoenes  are  life*  like  dagnerreotypea  ;  there  is  an  originality 
aboat  the  story  of  the  loreiSi  and  an  appropriate  solemnity 
of  language  thronghont  the  whole  poem,  which,  added  to 
the  beantifnl  descriptions  which  lie  scattered  among  its 
pages,  and  the  apposite  comparisons  which  stnd  them, 
render  the  reading  of  it  tmly  fasoinatiog,  if  not  enohanting. 
The  moet  remarkable  tale  of  paaaionaie  and  emistant  lore 
mnst  "pale  its  ineffiaotoal  fires"  at  the  recital  of  the  de- 
votion of  Evangeline  and  the  heroic  constancy  of  her 
lover.  The  interest  in  the  heroine  thronghont  her  dev- 
ions,  life-prolonged  search  is  kept  np  without  intermiaeion, 
and  what  is  painful  in  the  theme  is  relieved  by  beantifnl 
sketches  of  the  aonthwestem  waters  and  the  bnay  lives  of 
their  inhabitauta 

The  poem  is  in  English  hexameters,  being  one  of  the 
three  by  the  anthor  in  which  he  has  adopted  this  metre, 
the  others  beug  "The  Ohildren  of  the  Lord's  Snpper" 
and  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.'*  The  theme  of 
the  poem  was  flist  snggested  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who  contemplated  nsing  it  as  the  basis  of  a  proae  romanoe, 
bat  yidded  it  to  Longfellow  for  poetical  treatmenL 

The  snbjoined  lines  serve  as  an  explanation  of  onr  two 
piotnres  on  this  page  : 

"  Softly  the  eTeaing  oame.  The  sun  from  the  western  borlson, 
Like  s  magtolao,  extended  bis  golden  wand  o'er  the  landscape ; 
Twinkling  vapors  arose,  and  sky  and  water  and  forest 
Seeoied  all  on  Are  at  the  touch,  and  melted  and  mingled 
together. 

Hansring  between  two  skies,  a  oloud  with  edges  of  silver, 
Floated  the  boat,  with  Its  draping  oars,  on  the  motionless 
water. 

Filled  was  Evangeline's  heart  wftii  Inexpressible  sweetness." 
•  «•••••• 

"  Then,  as  the  night  dsaeended,  the  herds  returned  from  their 
pastures; 

Sweet  was  the  moist,  still  air  with  the  odor  of  milk  from  their 
udders. 

Lowing  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well-known  bars  of  the 
farmyard— 

WaHed  and  looked  in  vain  foe  the  voice  and  the  Imnd  of  the 
milkmaid  " 


A  WILL  AND  A  WILL. 

Bx  Elsutob  Ezbk. 
"  Hk  isn't  worth  a  cent  in  the  world,  and  he  aha'n't  have 
her." 

This  is  what  my  hosband,  GtJond  Lee^  said  to  ms  ona 
mOTniDg,  as  I  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  laaaon  in  legnd 
to  tiie  love  afGair  of  onr  taHj  davghtet; 

"  She's  all  carried  awi^  vitii  the  fellow's  handsome  fue 
and  captivating  mannen^  and  has  made  np  her  mind  Ant 
she  is  deipemtely  in  km  Let  him  go  away  for  tcmbiib, 
and  yonll  see  how  mnoh  it  amoonts  ta" 

I  did  not  contradict  my  husband,  althat^ih  I  tdt  flat 
he  was  utterly  in  the  dark  abont  the  whole  matter.  No 
one  ever  did  that  I  donbt  if  hia  <qnnian  bad  ever  beea 
disputed  in  the  whole  ooune  of  hii  life^  I  ventured  to 
inqnire,  mildly  : 

"  But  what  have  yon  against  the  man  ?" 

"His  povarfy,  for  the  iirsfc-  item."  he  anaweced ;  "bet 
this  would  not  influenoe  me  a  partide  if  I  aaw  any  vi^ 
nnder  tiie  heavena  by  which  he  eonVl  earn  a  la^eelaUe 
living  for  a  family.  Archibald  Harris  is  an  artist  and  s 
dreamer ;  and  if  that  combination  is  not  anon^  to  ood- 
demn  him,  I  shonld  like  to  know  what  is  ?*' 

"But,  husband  " 

"  No  bnts  to  me,  Effie.  I  have  made  np  my  mind.  Thit 
landsoape-danber  shall  not  have  my  daughter.  TeUHuion 
that  this  is  my  ultimatum,  and  on  no  acoonnt  to  mention 
the  sulqeot  again  to  me." 

This  was  a  hard  message  to  take  to  my  child,  sad,  I 
feared,  an  entudy  nnexpMted  one ;  ftu  to  this  "  artit^" 
"dreamer"  uid  "dauber**  my  hnslMnd  had  been  unnn^ 
ally  polite.  By  his  invitation  he  had  been  a  oonstant  vi»> 
iter  at  onr  house,  and  throng  his  instmmentslitf  the 
yonng  folks  had  fallen  in  love.  He  had  opened  wide  the 
door  to  the  arch<enemy,  and,  with  the  stupidity  and  pe^ 
versenees  of  a  child,  imagined  it  an  easy  matter  to  shore 
the  bolt  on  the  intruder,  and  set  the  hoose  in  the  same 
order  as  before  he  entered. 

That  Marion  would  obey  her  tether  I  had  not  the  di^ 
est  doubt  Never  in  hex  hie  had  she  given  xu  a  momenta 
oonown.  The  givi]^r  np  would  be  hard,  of  oonrse,  and  mj 
heart  shrank  from  the  trial  the  dear  child  would  be  com- 
pelled to  mert ;  but  that  she  would  yield  instant  submit 
sion  I  was  quite  sure.  My  face  must  have  told  the  tIioIb 
story,  for  she  gave  me  a  keen  glance  as  I  entered  her  room, 
and  said  : 

"  Don't  feel  bad  about  it  mothw.  I  was  quite  sme  be 
wotild  say  Na  Did  he  state  his  olqedums  ?"  she  oontiii- 
ned,  qnifAly. 

"Efo  does  not  like  SCr. Hatxi^s  p»feai{<m;  or,all«n(, 
has  no  oonfldsnoe  in  it  as  a  means  of  nudntenance.'* 


Lomrauow's  "svumLnB.''— at  nuasa  or  vsanuTUfc 
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How  reij  quiet  the  girl  was  I   I  looked  and  wondered, 
"Does  he  know  anjthing  against  Mr.  Harris's  oharac- 
t«T  ?"  she  resnmed, 

"  Oertainly  not,"  I  answered.  "  I  think  he  believes  him 
to  be  a  thorongh  gentleman,  bat  lacking  snfflcient  bnsi- 
ness  enterprise  to  insnre  jaat  fntnre  oomfoit  and  hap- 
piness." 

"  Mother  1" — and  now  my  child's  tones  were  Teiy  firm — 
"I  beg  that  70a  will  say  tbia  to  father :  It  he  will  prove 
Aiohibald  Harris  a  liar,  a  thief,  a  gambler,  a  loose  sooiety 
man,  or  a  pieoe  of  one  of  these,  I  will  promise  never  to 
think  of  him 
Again  in  this 
way;  bnt  upon 
DO  other  con- 
ditions. If  he 
it  unable  to  do 
this,  I  shall 
share  my 
lover's  fntnre 
with  him, 
whatever  that 
fntnre  may 
be  I" 

"And  yon 
will  marry 
without  jour 
fathoms  eon- 
sent  ?" 

"Yea" 

"And  break 
my  heart  ?" 

Marion 
smiled  aadly, 
and  replied : 

"Don't  nee 
that  weapon 
with  me,  mo- 
th er,  please, 
becanse  nnder 
these  dronm- 
Btanoes  it  is 
not  an  honor- 
able  on&  If 
Archie  Barris 
is  not  the  np- 
right  man  I 
think  bim,  I 
want  nothing 
of  him.  If 
there  is  no 
black  mark 


found  against 
him,  I  shall 
marry  him. 
If  I  were  not 

to    do    this^    I  WILL  AJtD  i  WILL  "  A  BEOOND  MORE, 

should  be  nnwortby  to  be  yonr  child :  because  we  love 
each  other." 

There  wae  the  whole  truth  in  a  nutshell.  I  had  recog- 
nized it  before  she  spoke,  bat,  coward  that  I  was,  had  for 
the  moment  been  more  than  willing  to  saorifloe  love's  dufy 
to  the  present  happiness  of  my  husband  and  myselt 

"But  yonr  father  will  never  fo^ve  yon — never  in  the 
whole  world  " 

"Letbim  not,  then,"  she  inteimpted,  as  quietly  as  be- 
fore.   "That  matter  is  between  him  and  his  Ood." 

There  was  nothing  light  or  frivolous  about  either  tone 
or  manner.  If  there  had  been,  I  should  have  reminded 
Vol.  X.   Ro.  6,-42. 


ber  of  the  depth  of  her  father's  love— his  earnest  desire 
to  place  her  where  ahe  would  not  only  be  happy  herself 
but  an  ornament  to  her  family  and  society  ;  but  enoh 
words  were  not  needed.  My  "bonny  flt^geling"  waa  a 
ohild  no  longer.  A  true,  brave-hearted  woman  confronted 
me,  and  then  and  there  woman  met  woman,  and  that  was 
tbe  end  of  it 

My  daughter  was  right,  and  my  husbaod  was  wrong.  I 
must  Bympfttbiae  with  one  honestly  and  fully,  and  oppose 
the  other.    A  difficult  position,  and  my  heart  failed  me  at 
the  prospect   The  colonel  wonld,  I  knew,  continue  ob- 
durate, and 
of  course,  af- 
ter the  above 
in  terviewt 
what  else 
could  I  predi- 
cate of  Ma- 
rion ? 

A  day  or 
two  after  these 
memorable  in- 
terviews, w  e 
found  that 
Mr.  Harris 
bad  been  very 
formally  but 
very  politely 
requested  t  o 
discontinue 
his  visits  at 
our  house. 

Grieved  at 
this  insnlt, 
Marion  sought 
her  father;  but 
the  attempt  to 
draw  him  into 
conversation 
on  the  subject 
was  entirely 
ineffeotuaL  He 
dismissed  her 
with  this  "flea 
in  her  ear,"  as 
he  faoetionsly 
called  it : 

"I  don't 
know  any- 
thing against 
Harris's  ohar- 
aoter,  and 
sha'n't  trouble 
myself  to  go 
round  hunt- 
ing up  hia  an- 
teoedenta  It's 

enough  for  me  to  know  that  he  is  a  pauper,  and  will  always 
remain  on&  I  have  fixed  the  whole  matter  for  you,  and 
now  you've  nothing  to  do  but  make  love  to  yonr  mother 
and  your  ugly  old  father  for  a  while.  It'll  do  just  as  well, 
if  you've  only  a  mind  to  think  so. " 

The  colonel's  theory  for  overcoming  these  little  mattera 
of  the  heart  was  certainly  an  original  one.  At  the  conoln- 
sion  of  this  smgnlarly  ludicrous  speech  he  opened  the 
library>door,  and,  with  most  imperturbable  good-humor, 
bowed  his  daughter  out  He  wonld  not  allow  me  to  say 
one  word  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  took  the  trouble  to 
oantion  me  again  about  "mixing  up  in  the  oAair"  in 
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Aoldet  and  hanhw  terms  tUan  he  had  erer  addressed 
to  me. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  one  evening  I  foqnd  on  mj 
toilet-table  the  following  oommnnioation  : 

"  Diiuira  XoTHM :— Dont  blame  me.  for  no  other  conrse  was 
op«i  to  ma.  Wonld  to  heaven  there  bad  been,  I  accidentally 
hetkrd  yesterday  that  Archibald  waa  very  ill.  I  Immediately  made 
It  my  bnstneea  to  find  out  bow  111.  To  my  ntter  horror  and  amaze- 
ment; I  dlsoorered  that  bis  pbyslolan  bad  cvdered  him  to  go 
•iflMrtoOallfomla  or  abroad.  He  has  «i  aoute  btoaoblal  dlffl- 
eatty,  whleh  the  doatwdeotareswIU  not  yield  in  thto  Ornate  I 
found,  too,  that  he  was  delaying  this  trip,  flrstly,  on  my  aoeonnt, 
and  seoondly,  beoaose  he  really  bad  not  the  means  to  defray  the 
expenies  of  a  long  Journey  and  a  protraoted  (perhaps)  period  of 
InTalidlsm.  When  I  had  gleaned  all  the  (aots,  I  eame  home  and 
banted  np  erery  Jewel  I  poteeaeed,  and  sold  them.  Tes,  mother, 
I  ean  do  without  Jewels ;  bat  I  cannot,  must  not,  let  the  man  I 
lore  suffer.  Tbia  morning  we  were  married  (I  did  It  all  myself— 
Arohle  falriy  rebelled  against  the  whole  arrangement),  end  by  tho 
time  yon  reoelve  thl»  letter  we  shall  bs  on  onr  way  to  California. 
I  reaUsed  two  thousand  dollars  trom  the  sale  of  my  glmoraeks, 
and  this,  with  what  Arehla  bos,  will  do  the  work.  I  reekon  Toll 
fttthw  please  to  try  and  think  well  of  me,  and  torgtva  me.  It  I 
had  aeted  la  any  othw  manner  In  so  dire  an  emergeney.  I  should 
not  haTO  been  worthy  to  have  retained  the  Lee  whiob  looks  very 
ptettlly  now  sandwiched  between  Aarlon  and  Harris." 

By-the-way,  this  was  the  first  bit  of  impudence  I  had 
ever  known  mj  dangbter  gnilt/  of  toward  her  lather. 
Her  letter  ended  in  this  style : 

**  Lore  me  and  pray  tor  me,  dear  mother.  I  will  keep  yon  in- 
formed of  our  whereabonts.  Hoping  and  b^erlng  that  every- 
ihlng  will  eome  right  before  long,  1  am  yonr  and  dear  papa's 
loTlng  MisiOK." 

Oh,  iha  stcnm  that  followed  this  t  or,  rather,  the  awful 
oalm  that  pieoeded  th«  whirlwind  of  a  few  days  later  I 
My  hnaband  neither  ate  nor  alept  tor  two  days  and  nights, 
and  we  scaroely  spoke. 

When  hia  rage  ftmod  words,  then  he  cnreed  and  left  me 
— oorsed  me  in  hmgnage  I  oan  nerer  forget. 

"Ton  haTO  d<«e  this,  madam  t  Foul"  he  howled. 
"Now  reap  yonr  reward.  Fits  mlnntes  more,  and  yon 
will  have  neithm  daughter  nor  hwbaiid.  This  house  is 
yoon,  and  yon  will  And  yontaelf  inovided  for  ectmomioaU^, 
madam— not  a  ent  will  yon  have  to  spsra  for  the  ohild 
yoo  have  aided  and  abetted  in  diahoowing  me  T' 

Then  the  door  alammed,  and  I  was  alone. 

Twenty  yean  of  married  lif^  and  the  veiy  first  qnaml 
followed  by  a  aeparation  I  I  drained  that  nop  of  bitter- 
ness to  the  dregs.  For  weeks  I  heard  notiiing  from  my 
daughter,  and  for  twelve  long  months  not  a  word  from  my 
husband. 

The  eidonel'a  lawyer  took  oharge  of  all  flnaneial  affairs, 
and  my  oomfort  waa  strioUy  attended  to.  In  this  respect 
there  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with ;  but,  oh  I  the  ntter 
bleaknesa  and  banennaas  of  my  life  I  How  plainly  the 
whole  past  atood  out  baf<ne  me  I 

Daring  all  the  yeara  I  had  spent  with  Franois  X^ee  I  had 
never  onoe  asserted  myeell  By  entire  conformity  to  his 
wiahea  and  implioit  obedience  to  hia  will,  I  had  managed 
never  to  oome  in  oontact  with  the  angnlaritiea  of  his  im- 
perious natnrew  Hy  love  for  him  had  kept  me  entirely 
passive,  allowing  my  husband  and  my  master  to  rule  me 
aa  abaolately  and  imperiously  as  ever  a  domineering  king 
mled  over  the  weakest  of  snt^eotsL  To  be  snre^  love 
kept  the  chains  from  oIanking»  but  they  were  there  idl  the 
same ;  and  now  th^  out  inio  my  very  sooL  The  fixat  ray 
ot  light  that  penetrated  my  gloomy  home  was  a  letter 
from  Marion. 

"Do  not  grieve  any  more  abont  this  unfortunate  busi- 
ness," she  wrotob  "  I  say  do  not,  because  I  am  sure  snob 
grief  most  be  widced.  Yon  have  done  no  wrong.  Let 
that  fhonght  oomfort  yoa  first  of  all ;  and  then  do  tiy  and 


be  happy  in  the  thought  of  my  happlneei.  Archie  ia 
gaining  strength  every  day — in  fact,  he  is  almost  well ;  and 
be  has  received  an  order  to  puint  a  piotnra  for  one  of  the 
wealthieet  men  in  the  whole  West  He  ia  to  be  paid 
splendidly  for  it ;  and  we  are  so  happy  abont  it  and  eTery> 
tbing  else  I  God  only  knows  how  glad  I  am  that  I  went 
to  my  husband  in  bis  miafortnne.  He  just  needed  me  ; 
and  together,  dear  mother,  we  can  do  anything—paint 
piotnres,  write  poems,  and  get  rich,  perhape  ;  who  knows? 
Father  will  oome  back  to  yoa  before  long,  and  we  abatl 
ever  more  be  a  hapi^  family.   I  am  aura  of  it." 

Much  more  my  dariing  wrote,  and  every  line  infused 
freeh  sirength  and  courage  into  my  veiaa.  At  the  end  ot 
the  year  I  visited  them  at  their  temporary  home  in  Cali- 
fornia. Orders  for  piotnrea  bad  been  crowded  upon  Aitdii- 
bald  so  fast,  that  they  had  found  it  neoessary  to  more  to  a 
more  public  part  ot  the  City  of  Son  Francisco,  and  were 
then  boarding  at  a  hoteL  One  day,  alter  dinner,  Marion, 
who  had  juat  returned  from  a  abort  shopping  excozaion, 
bniat  into  the  room  where  Arohie  and  I  sat  talkincb  her 
face  pale  ai  that  of  a  ooqwe. 

"  Gome  with  me,  softly,"  said  she,  in  a  whispo;  "  Aa 
true  as  I  live,  I  have  this  moment  seen  fathw  in  a  room 
just  down  the  corridor.  The  door  waa  open  a  way,  and. 
as  I  passed,  I  aaw  him  sitting  in  a  ebair  with  hia  baok  to- 
ward me." 

"But,  perhaps,"  I  answered,  tremblingly,  "it  may  not 

be  he  " 

"  Oome  1"  ahe  intermpted.  gaining  oonfidenoe,  aa  abe 
saw  my  excitement  "I  gnesa  I  fcnowmy  fathw.  Cornel 
we'll  anrprise  him.** 

"BntHarion  " 

**No  bnta.  T  t^  yon  to  follow  meb  If  ever  a  nan'e 
back  expressed  sorrow  and  homesiokness  and  remorse  gm- 
erally,  my  father's  back  did,  as  I  paased  it  a  moment  ago.** 

Bbe  led  me  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the  eorridor, 
and  never  onoe  halted  nntil  ahe  had  thrown  the  door  wide 
open,  and  finally  pushed  me  in.  Mariim  and  Amhie  fbt 
lowed.  A  second  more^  and  I  had  passed  ronnd  tiie  chair, 
and  was  kneeling  before  my  hosband. 

"Effiel"  aaid  he^  with  a  shoot  of  joy,  "yoa  hetef 
Ood  be  praised  r 

"And  oan  yoa  "  I  waa  goSag  to  siy  lorgiT«b  bat  be 

interrupted  ma. 

**  Don't  say  that  word  to  me,  Effle  Lee  r* 

"  But  the  children,  Marion  and  Arohie  ?"  I  atammered. 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  he  smiled.  '<  the  children  I  Where  are  they  f 
I  have  notfaing  to  forgive  even  thercL  I  wonder  it  they 
oan  ever  forgive  their  obatinate  old  father  1" 

Then  Archie  and  Marion  came  forward,  and  the  peat 
was  blotted  out 


A  Pbxachsb's  AsnncB.— Fra  Bocee,  the  eelebrated  but 
eccentric  preacher  of  Naplea,  onoa  soared  hia  eongregakiaii 
in  the  meet  beneficial  way.  He  preached  a  tiamendoaa 
sermon  on  the  inevitable  eonsequenoea  of  a  einful  life. 
His  hearers  were  in  a  convulsion  of  excitement  wiUi  the 
blazing  picture  of  a  sulphnrons  retribution  before  thor 
imaginations.  All  at  onoe  he  stopped  in  the  very  mitlak 
ot  an  eloquent  appeal,  and  eried  out  "Now,  all  of  yoa 
who  sincerely  repent  of  yonr  sins  hold  np  yonr  bands,** 
Every  hand  in  the  assemUy  was  ap  in  an  inatant^  The 
preacher  looked  upon  the  loene  for  one  awful  moment 
and  then,  addressing  the  higher  powers,  exclaimed :  "  Holy 
Archangel  Michael,  thou  who  with  thine  adamantine  aword 
atandeat  at  the  right  ot  the  judgment  aeat  of  God,  hew  me 
off  every  hand  which  has  been  raistd  l^pooritioaUy."  In 
an  instant  nearW  ereiy  hand  draped  to  Ua  owasc*s  rid«k 
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MAY  CUNNINGHAM'S  TRIAL. 

fir  en  AvTHOB  o»  "Foom  Nbllt,"  "FAin  axd  OLitn.''Bia 


OHAPTBBXm. 

Thi  JoTKnr. 

ITTLE  UAT  Mted 
heiBelt  modestly 
with  b«r  bMk  to  the 
hotwa,  uid  when  the 
ouriage  drew  np 
outside  the  gate  of 
the  FanoDftge,  Fian 
Pianon  tan  odI  to 
meet  her. 

*'0h,  I  Mjr  he 
cried,   "is  not  it 
Inn  f  ToU  de  loU. 
toll,  loU,  loUf  lam 
mah  a  good  boy — so  quitl.    I  say,  May, 
you're  always  pretending  to  be  so  good. 
IKm't  yoa  find  it  a  jolly  bore  ?  Speak 
the  tmth  like  a  man,  and  tell  a  f^ow  1" 
"  Hush,  hush,  Fiers  1"  wu  May's  only 
reply. 

**  8he  isn't  ooming,  is  she  t  She's  got 
eyes  in  the  baok  of  her  head,  and  ears  at 
ttie  tips  of  her  fingers.  It's  the  opinion 
of  this  IndiTidual  that  she's  got  eyes  and 
ears  all  oTor  her.  What  am  I  to  do 
with  her  if  I'm  there  for  a  month  ?" 

•*0h,  do  hush.  Piers  t"  repeated  Sfay, 
and  as  the  words  left  bar  lips  His.  Pim> 
son  made  her  appeanmo& 
She  held  ont  her  hand  to  U  die  did  not  kiss  hw. 

'Eleanor  and  her  mother  aooompenied  her  to  the  ouriage, 
and  helped  her  to  get  into  it ;  and  tA«y  kissed  May  re- 
peatedly, and  bade  her  a  most  affectionate- good-by,  her 
friend  Eleanor  whispering,  '*  Yon  fortunate  girl  I  I  wish 
I  were  you  I  Piezson  Hall  is  such  a  delightful  place  1 
Fancy  staying  there  tor  a  month  t" 

Ai^  so  May,  swallowing  her  tears,  and  trying  to  present 
a  chesirfnl  face  to  her  grandmother,  and  not  to  feel  herself 
if  the  very  foundations  of  life  had  given  mj  with  her, 
foond  the  carriage  beginning  to  more,  and  looked  long- 
ingly at  the  inu^  rising  from  the  ohimn^  oi  Fairfield 
Ootts^  till  it  was  no  longw  TisiUe  to  her  eyes. 

Master  Piers  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  box  beside  Uie 
coachman,  with  a  wink  and  a  grin  to  May  that  expressed  a 
preference  to  his  own  position  over  hers,  so  May  was  Ute^A^ 
tits  with  her  grandmother,  who  sat  opposite  to  her,  and 
whose  eye  she  felt  a  nervous  fear  of  meeting. 

"I  never  talk  in  a  carriage,"  said  that  old  lady,  so  sud- 
denly, briskly  and  sharply,  that  poor  May  gave  a  great 
jump  where  she  sat 

Then  Hr&  Fierson  opened  a  basket  hj  her  side,  and 
taking  ont  a  book,  settled  herself  comfortably  in  her 
oomer,  and  began  to  read  it 

Presently  she  raised  her  eyes  and  again  addressed  her 
little  companion,  and  again  so  suddenly  that  poor  May 
dumped  oaoe  more. 

"Gan  you  read  ?"  was  what  she  said  this  time, 
"Oh,  yes,  grandmamma,"  replied  May,  laughing. 
*'  Tou  can  writer  Z  know— Uiat  is,  if  yon  wrote  that 
letter  yonxeelL   Bid  yoa  ?" 


"The  note  I  sent  yoa  last  night?  Tes ;  I  wrote  it  mr- 

Mlf." 

"  Who  told  you  what  to  say  ?" 

May  reflected  before  she  answered. 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  told  me  what  to  say,"  she  said, 
after  a  little  pause.  "  Mamma  said  I  had  better  write  and 
let  you  knew  I  would  be  quite  ready  to  go  with  yon ;  and 
then  I  asked  her  how  I  should  end  it  when  I  came  to  the 
end,  beoanao  I  vas  a  little  poszled." 

*'  Humph !  And  wbat  can  yoa  do  besidea  writing  and 
reading  ?  And  who  tanght  yoa  f  Did  you  go  to  sohool  T 
And  was  it  tiie  FnUie  School^  or  did  yoa  have  a  goremess 
at  home  ?" 

May  shook  her  head,  smtlin*;. 

"I  never  went  to  sohool,"  she  said,  "and  I  never  had  a 
governess.  Mamma  and  papa  taught  me  till  just  lately, 
when  I  went  to  drawiog  and  mnsio  classes  at  H— .  I 
love  drawing." 

"Oh,  yoa  love  drawing,  do  yon  ?  And  do  you  love 
reading  and  history,  and  geography  and  French,  and 
arithmetic?  And  what  are  you  learning  in  t}iem  all  ?*' 

"I  Buppoee  evmybody  lores  nadin^**  nidied  Hay, 
simply.  "I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without  bookSL 
I  do  like  than  dearly.  I  like  stories  of  the  wosaders  bettei 
than  the  histories  of  only  one  country  like  Franoe  er  Eng. 
land.  And  I  don't  always  remember  datea  as  I  want  to  do, 
but  I  manage  better  by  thinking  about  how  one  thing 
leads  to  another,  or  what  papa  calls  ths  reason  dates  ; 
and  so  I  don't  make  suoh  muddles  as  I  did." 

**Upon  my  word  1"  said  Mrs.  Fiemm ;  but  May  had  no 
idea  what  she  meant  1^  saying  "  Upon  my  word  I"  "  And 
pray,**  she  oimtinued,  "what  about  geography,  and  French, 
and  arithmetidh  snd  sO  the  oOux  floe  things  ?" 

"  I  liked  geography  veiy  much  when  I  was  a  little  gbi," 
said  May,  "bat  I  don't  leam  a  great  deal  of  it  now; 
sometimes  I  fill  np  maps,  to  see  if  I  have  foi^tten.  And 
I  like  French  now  I  can  read  it  but  I  didn't  like  teaming 
it ;  and  I  like  arithmetic  pretfy  w^U.  I  like  the  questions 
papa  asks  me  much  better  than  the  long  sums." 

"And  I  dare  say."  cried  Mrs.  Fierson,  with  a  sort  of 
bitter  triumph,  "  that  with  all  this  grand  education  and 
all  these  fine  aooomplishments,  yoa  can  ndthar  dam  a 
stocking  nor  stitch  the  wristband  of  a  shirt  ** 

"Oh,  yes,  itubed  I  can,"  answered  Siay,  qnite  eagerly. 
"  Mamma  always  said  that  was  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  I  am  wry  fond  of  sewing.  I  helped  mamma  and  Jane 
make  all  papa's  last  shirts,  and  I  always  dam  my  own 
stookings ;  and  I  have  knitted  him  some  socks,  too,  thai 
fitted  him  beautifoUy,  and  that  he  likes  vmy  mnoh ;  ha 
often  tells  me  sa" 

"  And  I  believe  I  told  you  that  I  never  talk  in  a  oarri- 
i^e,"  said  her  grandmamml^  shar^,  re^ttling  herself  in 
the  corner  of  Ue  carriage  and  opening  her  book  again. 

May  almost  stared  for  an  instanl^  if  sueh  modesty  gentle 
eyes  ss  hers  could  be  said  to  stare ;  she  was  so  surprised 
at  this  sudden  change  in  her  grandmother,  and  the  sharp 
manner  in  which  die  spoke,  as  if  her  talking  in  the 
carriage  had  been  May's  fault  and  not  entirely  her  own 
doing.  Then  she  cast  her  eyes  down,  lest  the  old  lady 
shoald  think  she  was  rude,  and  very  soon  her  thoughts 
had  gone  baok  to  Fairfield  Cottage  and  to  her  dear 
mamma ;  and  she  was  wondering  wh^-^ie  was  doin&  an^ 
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whetiier  Bhe  ma  thinking  aa  mnoh  of  her  little  TiSaj  and 
nuMing  het  es  mooh  as  her  little  Ub/  was  thinkiog  of  her 
and  miaaing  her. 

Tba  road  led  through  a  7017  prejiy  ooimtry,  and  Ma7 
ma  soon  bo  bna^  looking  at  the  fleida*  the  trees  and  the 
Tillages,  the  handsome  ohozohes,  the  rushing  streams  and 
the  distant  hills,  that  ahe  did  not  zeqaire  anything  else  to 
amuse  her. 

They  stopped  to  dine  at  the  best  inn  in  Tnkeston,  a 
town  of  oonaiderable  size,  and  as  tiiey  drove  through  the 
streets  to  the  square  in  vhioh  the  inn  Traa  situated.  May 
sinoerely  pitied  all  the  poor  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  yet 
nune  the  poor  little  girls,  whose  lot  obliged  them  to  live  in 
those  steeets  instead  of  in  the  haippy  eoontry.  "And  I 
know  vhat  it  is,"  she  said  to  herself,  "beoanse  I  have  tried 
both." 

Ibater  Piers  joined  them  at  the  inn.  May  was  amazed 
to  find  how  quiet  he  was,  and  how  well  he  behaved.  He 
appeared  to  be  really  frightened  by  the  old  lady  and  sab- 
dued  into  silence.  His  face  exi^essed  considerable  anxiety 
just  before  dinner  to  see  what  ^e  latter  would  craisist  of, 
and  he  almost  exploded  into  a  "  Haw,  haw,  haw  I"  over 
the  mook-tartle  soup,  broiled  salmon  and  ourrant  and 
nupbetry  pie ;  the  roast  diiokens  and  lamb  cutlets  he  be* 
held  nune  sedatdy,  though  the  quantity  that  he  ate 
showed  that  he  hy  no  means  despised  them. 

Sby  had  neror  seen  snoh  a  dinner  in  her  life  b^rare : 
any  one  of  the  dishes,  she  thought,  would  have  been  suffi* 
oient,  without  the  others,  to  make  an  excellent  meid,  and 
if  her  grandmother  sat  down  to  such  a  dinner  every  day, 
she  wondered  how  she  could  possibly  be  so  thin  and  spare> 
looking. 

**Yoa  are  not  wrymg  a  good  dinner.  May,"  the  old 
lady  remaAed,  when,  having  retoaed  the  soup,  which  to 
hor  was  an  unknown  loznry,  and  taken  only  a  small  piece 
of  the  salmon,  she  dedined  the  chiokea  also,  the  outlets 
having  been  handed  round  first,  • 

*'0h,  yes,  indeed,  grandmamma,"  she  said;  "but  we 
never  have  mem  than  one  thing  at  hom^  and  so  I  did  not 
expect  the  ohickffli  af all  the  rest " 

"I  can  eat  anything,"  said  Piers,  with  proud  humility, 
*<  whether  I  am  hungry  or  not,  or  whatever  else  I  have 
eaten  first" 

Thiawaa  almost  the  first  volantaxrienurk  he  had  mad^ 
and  Mrs.  Pierson  lookdd  at  him  wUh  some  surprise. 

"You  have  an  «icellent  appetite,"  she  said,  rather 
dryly ;  "  but  growing  childrai  require  plenty  of  food." 

Piers  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  being  oalled  a  growing 
child.  He  thrust  his  tongue  into  his  oheek,  and  oast  a 
rapid  waggish  glance  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  at  May. 

"I  can't  hsTO  too  much  plenty.  If  eating's  a  duty,  this 
individual  performs  his  nobly." 

"  Sometimes  papa  and  I  had  to  eat  as  little  as  we  could, 
that  mamma  might  be  snra  to  have  enough,"  Sby  an- 
swered, simply  ;  "though  papa  alwi^s  begged  me  to  have 
some ;  and  I  think  it  may  have  given  me  the  haUt  of  not 
eating  much,  for  Mrs.  Howard  si^  I  don't  eat  nearly  as 
much  as  Eleanor." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  *  sometimes '  there  was  not 
enough  dinner  for  three  ?"  orwd  her  grandmamma,  very 
sharply. 

*'  There  was  slways  4om6tAiny,"  replied  Ikfoy— "potatoes 
or  pea-meal  soup,  or  btead-and-obeese— that  we  could  get 
enough  of ;  bat  iJE  mamma  was  very,  very  poorly,  and  the 
doctor  said  she  must  have  fish  or  chicken,  and  she  could 
not  eat  anyUiing  else,  it  took  all  the  dinner-money  to  get 
ihatf  you  see,  and  on  those  days  tee  conldnH  have  much 
meat" 

"And  yon  were  as  poor  as  that?"  said  WcB.  Pierson. 


**  Well,  nobody  eoiJd  have  known  it  Yoa  must  have  heen 
very  miserable,  child." 

"I  was  always  quite  happy,"  replied  May.  "'Bib 
tilings  ooold  be  got  for  mamma,  and  pqia  and  I  never 
minded  anything  exoept  mamma  b^ng  ilL" 

"  And  Ehiank  Onnningham  was  ocmtent  to  dine  on  pea- 
meal  soup  or  bread-ond-oheese  I"  cried  Mrs.  Pisntm,  easir 
ing  up  her  eyes  ;  "and  I  remember  his  dinners  as  the 
best  in  the  whole  county.  Well,  well,  how  silly  men  sre  ?' 

"  Papa  is  not  silly,"  cried  indignant  May  ;  "  he  is  v«y 
wise  and  very  kind,  and  very,  very  good.  He  says  it  it 
wicked  to  bny  anytidng  yoa  can't  pay  for,  howevw  nracb 
yon  nu^  want  i1^  and  so  he  never  did.  And  he  would  go 
without  anything  ho  wanted  rather  than  owe  •  man  a 
pernor 

**  You  are  very  fond  of  yonr  father,"  said  Sba.  Pierson, 

looking  onrionsly  at  her. 

May  gave  a  little  happy,  surprised  laugh. 

"Fond  of  papa  1"  she  repeated,  and  that  was  all;  bat 
the  voice  told  the  story  of  her  happy  life,  even  without 
the  deep,  tender  expression  in  her  dewy  eyes. 

"  I  think  everybody  ought  to  have  enough  to  eat,  and 
if  I  hadn't  I'd  take  it  wherever  I  found  it,"  said  Piers, 
who  still  spoke  with  his  mouth  foil,  and  waa  still  eating 
heartify. 

"No,  yoa  would  not,  Pira^"  replied  Mj^,  gzavdy; 
"  yon  are  only  talking  nonsense^   Yon  are  mot  a  thief  T 

"  I'd  be  something  like  one,  then,  if  I  hadn't  enough  to 
eat;  and  somebody  else  had  more  than  he  wanted,"  mat- 
tered Piers,  aggressively. 

"  Finish  yoar  dinner  :  it's  time  to  start ;  the  horses  are 
being  pat  into  the  carriage"  said  Mrs.  Pimon,  sharply. 
And  Piers,  with  a  look  of  fear,  lest  he  ahtfoli  bj  talUog 
miss  his  full  share  of  the  delicious  raspberry  and  oomnt 
pie,  gobbled  up  his  food,  more  than  eating  it  like  a  yooag 
gmtleman,  in  sileno&'  S»  gave  a  furtive  glanoa  noad 
the  table,  and,  thinking  both  ladies  were  aa  mnoh  oigaged 
in  its  pleasures  as  he  was,  he  emptied  the  oontents  of  both 
sugar-badn  and  cream-jog  into  his  plate,  and  then  tried  to 
cram  them  into  his  wide-open  month. 

In  the  middle  of  this  ocoupation  Mrs.  Pierson  said  grsoa 

"Gat  up,  children,"  she  cried  ;  "eveiybody  has  had 
quite  enough." 

And  poor  greedy  Pioa  had  to  leave  much  of  his  beaoti- 
f ol  plateful  bdilnd  Um. 

When  they  had  again  started  (m  thor  jonzney,  Ploa  o>> 
the  driving-aeat,  and  her  grandmamma  and  Hi^  inside 
Mra  Pierson  said : 

"  Piers  seems  to  be  a  g^reedy  boy." 

"I  believe  most  boys  are.  Papa  thinks  so;  though  I 
am  sure  he  waa  not  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  nuiy  have 
been  misohievons— if,  as  he  says,  he  is  quite  sure  that  be 
was,  I  suppose  he  must  have  been — but  he  can't  have  besa 
greedy." 

"Oh,  indeed,"was  the  reply,  rather  dryly  given.  "Am 
what  snrt  of  a  hoy  i$  Piers,  then  ?" 

May  looked  very  doubtfully  at  her  grandmotiMf^  fiO^ 
and  hesitated  a  good  deal  before  she  made  aiqr  answer. 

"  Papa  says  he  is  not  a  bad  boy,"  she'  said  at  last,  qnite 
apologetically.    And  Mrs.  Piorson  gave  a  little  low  laof^ 

After  that  no  more  was  said,  and  May  amnsed  heiself 
by  looking  out  of  window,  and  was  thotonghly  oontant 
with  the  amusement 

Toward  evening  they  oame  to  the  end  of  their  Y""^' 
and  the  oaniage  stopped  before  a  pair  of  lagb,  gn^ 
looking  iron  gates,  between  maaalve  marUe  ^OtxB. 
the  side  of  one  of  the  pillars  was  a  pretty  little  ooHig''  ' 
not  quite  as  big  as  Fairfield  Cottage,  perhspe— wi»  » 

thatched  roof  and  lattioe  window*  an-'  - 
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ooTered  with  iplendid  pa8sion*floverB,  Maj  was  brMth- 
less  with  delighL 

"  Oh,  grandmamma  !'*  she  cried,  for  the  flrat  time,  in 
her  pleamrp,  addressing  the  old  lady  witbont  being  spoken 
to,  *'ia  this  70UT  hoQse?  Whj,  it  is  prettier  than  Fair- 
field r 

Praiae  oonld  not  go  beyond  that ;  bnt  her  grandmamma 
only  gave  her  a  little  dry  langh,  which  to  May's  innocent 
earn  did  not  sound  like  a  laagh  at  all,  and  replied,  with 
some  contempt  in  her  voice,  '*Hy  honae  I  no.  May ;  that 
ii  only  the  Lodge." 

A  neatly-dressed  woman  came  oat  of  the  cottage  and 
opened  the  gates,  making  a  deep  oourteey  as  the  carriage 
drove  throagh. 

May  was  qtute  bewildered. 

*'Does  a  $trvant  Utc  there?"  she  asked  in  almost  a 
whisper. 

"The  gardener  lires  there,  and  that  was  his  wife." 
**  Oh  1"  answered  the  little  girl,  Tery  much  impressed. 


"She  has  seen  it,"  replied  Mr&  Pierson,  and,  suddenly 
stooping  down,  kissed  May. 

The  fliBt  kiss  she  bad  given  her  I 

Then  she  marched  stiffly  into  the  honse,  Ipaving  the  two 
ohildten  to  follow  her  as  they  might 


CHAPTER  XIT. 
Ths  FIB8T  EVBttlKO. 

SuPFEB  and  bed  were  the  order  of  the  night  to  the  tra- 
velexa,  who  had  been  dririag  all  day. 

How  strange  that  evening  seemed  to  May  Oonningham  I 
I  do  not  suppose  she  o^nld  have  forgotten  it^  even  to  the 
end  of  her  life 

When  they  airired,  th^were  reoeired  nnder  the  portico 
ol  the  honae  by  a  very  grand*looking  man  in  plain  clothes, 
while  a  footman  in  gorgeons  lirery  had  come  down  the 
steps,  opened  the  carriage-door,  and  held  a  scarlet  and 
silver  arm  to  help  the  travelers  to  desoend. 


TBS  TWO  CBILDBBK  SIT  DOW,  OKX  AT  KICH  HDB  OF  THE  TIBLX/ 


Then  they  drove  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  a 
wide  graveled  road,  with  large  lime-trees  on  each  side 
of  it 

*'  This  is  the  lime  avenne,"  her  grandmamma  explained. 

And  after  that  they  went  up  a  slight  bill,  through  a 
park,  with  grand  old  trees  dotted  about  in  it  and  the  car- 
riage stopped  before  the  biggest  house  that  May  had  ever 
seen.  But  May  was  not  looking  at  the  house ;  she  was 
looking  at  the  lovely  view  which  lay  atretohed  out  before 
it  as  she  stood  by  Mrs.  FietBon's  side  at  the  top  of  the 
wide  handsome  flight  of  the  white  stone  steps  which  led  to 
the  pillared  corridor  in  front  of  the  honse— the  lovely  view 
of  distant  oonntry  and  rising  hills^  and  then  the  pretty, 
well-kept  Bhrubbwies  that  were  all  around,  and  the  glimpse, 
the  fairy-like  glimpse,  of  flower-garden,  which  she  oonld 
just  see  the  end  of,  full  of  brilliant  colors,  stretobiug  to 
one  ride  of  the  mansion. 

It  was  all  so  beautiful,  so  peaceful,  and  so  happy-Iookiag 
in  the  soft  light  of  the  setting  snn,  that  May's  heart  vraa 
quite  foU.    She  gave  a  little — almost  gasping— sigh. 

"  Oh,  if  mamma  could  see  it  1"  she  said,  softly. 


Mrs.  Pierson,  as  I  said  before,  walked  into  the  house, 
leaving  the  children  to  follow,  but  the  grand-looking  man 
walked  first  ^nd  by  the  way  in  which  he  opened  the  door 
for  them  to  enter  the  sitting-room.  May  guessed  that  he 
-was  the  botler.  And  what  a  charming  sitting-room  it 
was  I  May  afterward  learned  that  it  was,  after  all,  only 
what  was  called  the  small  drawing-room,  and  that  there 
were  two  other  grand  big  drawing-rooms,  besides  a  hand- 
■ome  library  and  dining-room,  making  altogether  a  suite 
of  apartments  that  May  thought  when  the  next  day  she 
walked  all  throagh  them,  resembled  a  street — a  whole  row 
of  bouses,  more  than  one  single  haa!>e. 

Supper  that  night  was  a  strange  meal  to  May.  The 
two  children  sat  dowa,  one  at  each  side  of  the  table,  and 
Mrs.  Pierson  at  the  head  of  it  There  was  tea  at  the  end 
opposite  Mrs.  Pierson,  and  there  Mra.  Qregson — Mrs. 
Fimoa's  maid— stood  and  ponred  it  out  There  were 
flowers  and  ferns  over  the  table,  and  fruit  mixed  with 
them.  There  was  a  great  sideboard,  with  a  mirror  at  the 
back  of  it,  and  many  beantifol  silTcr  things- more  beauti- 
ful than  May  had  ever  seen  befoEft— ^po^^w^^bere 
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-vu  ft  second  taUe  in  the  room,  irith  a  white  doth  orer  it, 
like  the  enpper  table,  uid  on  vbioh,  when  the  oovers 
(whioh  were  silrer  too)  were  taken  off  the  dishes,  Ma;  was 
stirpriaed  to  sae  a  coaple  of  roast  ohiokens,  and  what  she 
afterward  foaad  was  a  veol  pasty  ;  bat  as  she  had  neTer 
seen  a  Teal  past^  before  she  did  nob  know  what  the  pretty 
ornamental  heap  of  light  pastry,  all  flowers  and  flakes, 
was  till  she  was  told.  Thera  was  also  a  very  nioe  salad 
and  a  dish  ot  potatoes,  eat-i^to  tiny  slioes  and  &ied  a  light 
brown. 

Who  ms  this  beantif nl  snpper  for  at  the  side  taUe^  if 
grandmamma  was  only  going  to  have  tea  and  froit  ? 

This  qneation,  whioh  May  askdd  lierself,  was  sooo 
answered,  for  the  grand  batler  carred  the  obiokena  and 
the  pasty,  and  then  handed  the  plates  to  one  of  the  big 
footmen,  and  the  other  big  footman  was  given  the  salad 
and  the  potatoes,  and  in  mnoh  state  was  the  sapper  tak»n 
round  to  Mrs.  Pierson  and  the  two  children.  May  was  so 
hungry  that  she  was  glad  to  have  something  twaides  frait, 
and  she  ate  hw  ohioken  and  salad,  ooly  wishing  that  her 
dear  momma  were  tiiere  to  eat  soma  also ;  fw  two  anoh 
meals  as  May  hod  had,  that  seemed  to  her  a  wonderful 
profnsioa.  Again  she  marveled  whether  grandmamma 
always  had  so  much  to  eat  every  day,  and  if  she  had,  why 
she  was  so  thin,  and  pale,  and  small 

After  sapper,  whioh  was  a  sUentmeal,  WM  finished,  Mn. 
Pieraon  said  to  Mrs.  Gregson  : 

"  Gregson,  yon  may  abow  Miss  Oonaingham  to  her 
room,  and  help  her  to  undress,  and  nnpook  h«r  things  for 
her.- 

May  was  rather  frightened  at  being  called  Miss  Gan- 
ninghom— «  title  she  never  remembered  having  reoeived 
before— anl  stiU  more  frightened  at  any  one  so  very 
reapectable  and  elderly  as  Mrs.  Gregson  being  told  to  show 
her  to  her  room  and  wait  npon  her.  She  sighed  deeply, 
and  wished  from  tlie  very  bottom  of  her  little  bardeoed 
heart  that  she  was  at  Fairfield  Oottaga,  kissing  "  Good- 
night "  to  her  dear  papa  and  mamma,  and  then  ronning 
gayly  np'Stairs  to  her  own  dear  little  room,  where  she  un- 
dressed herself^  and,  after  saying  happy,  grateful  prayers, 
lay  down  ilk  her  b^  and  immediately,  free  from  oare,  fell 
asleep.  She  did  not  feel  at  all  free  from  oare  now,  as  she 
stood  beford  Mrs.  Piorson,  saying,  "  Good-night,  grand- 
mamma," and  wondering  whether  she  wonld  kiss  ber. 

"  Good-night,  May  Onaningham,"  replied  the  old  lady 
in  quite  a  solemn  voice ;  bnt  no  kiss  aooompanted  the 
words,  and,  with  ttnother  sigh,  poor  May  followed  the 
elderiy  and  respectable  Mrs.  Gregson  up-stairs  to  a  large 
handsome  bedroom,  well  famished  and  comfortable,  and 
where  May  glanoed  round  her,  astcmlshed,  soaroely  be- 
lieving Oiat  it  oould  be  meant  for  her. 

Xbs.  Oregaon  put  down  the  and  the  lady's  moSd 

nd  the  child  stood  ftnd  locked  at  eaoh  other. 

"Flease>  I  con  undress  myself,"  said  May,  in  a  vary 
}ow,  timid  voioa 

Mrs.  Gregson  opened  her  box,  and  took  ont  the  clothes 
and  put  tbem  in  the  drawers.  May  felt  ashamed  and  an* 
comfortable.  She  remembered  what  Piers  had  said  about 
ber  frook  being  old-tasbioned  and  mode  before  the  Flood, 
and  she  was  afraid  that  Mra.  Gregson  might  despise  her 
elothes,  and  her  for  not  haviog  better,  ^e  lo<Aed  round 
the  Urge  handsome  room  with  a  lonely  d^pondii^  feeling, 
and  In  a  mirror  at  one  end  she  saw  herself  reflected,  and 
the  prim,  respectable  Mrsi  Gregson  bending  over  her  little 
black  trunk,  and  her  ova  small  desotare  figure  aad  wistful 
face.  A  great  longing  for  home  and  her  mnmma  came 
over  hvt,  and  it  was  with  the  greateet  diffloulty  she  kept, 
herself  from  barstiag  out  crying.  **I>o  other  children  go 
through  sn<^  times  as  iheoft  ?"  she  thoi^rht.   **  Why  has 


it  sU  happened  to  me  ?  And  only  yesterday  momiog  I 
bad  no  more  idea  of  it  than  a  stone  wall  had  I  If  I  had 
not  picked  up  those  parcels,  none  ot  it  woald  have  hap* 
pened.  And  I  thought  she  was  jast  a  little  old  servant ; 
and  she  is  my  own  grandmamma,  and  the  grandest  grand- 
mamma, I  should  think,  that  any  child  ever  had." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Gregson,  having  unpacked  her  trunk 
and  carefully  arranged  her  clothes^  turned  to  bw,  and 
again  ofElsred  to  help  her  undress. 

"I  olvi^  undress  myself;  thank  yon,"  May  oaid,  very 
gently. 

Mn.  Gr^on  was  tall,  and  thin,  and  sallow,  with  UaA 
hair,  mixed  much  with  gray,  lying  iu  heavy  bands  on  her 
forehead  under  a  scrapulously  white  oap.  She  was  dressed 
in  black  silk,  which  rustled  with  every  step  she  took,  sod 
she  wore  a  gold  chain  and  a  watch.  A  very  wondertol 
sert  of  person  for  a  servant  she  appeared  to  May's  incx- 
jwrienced  eyes.  "Dressed  maoh  more  like  tlie  mistras 
tbab  grandmamma  was,"  she  thought  And  then  she 
looked  straight  into  hw  faoe^  and  it  oeemed  to  her  that 
she  hod  never  seen  a  mate  inpeoetnlile  faesh  with  no  a- 
pression  at  all  in  it  exo^  propria,  and  also  that  she  bad 
never  seen  BO  long  a  nose  or  so  abort  a  oUn  b^orCk  "Like 
a  horse's  face  I"  she  reflected.  Bnt  as  she  looked,  the 
small  eyea  twinkled  and  glimmered  a  tittle  and  seemed  to 
have  some  sort  of  moisture  come  over  them,  and  the  lines 
about  the  mouth— deep  lines  theiy  were,  too«  f<»  the  face 
May  examined  was  on  elderly  face — ^twitched  sli^tly, 
though  the  expression  of  the  counts anoe  did  not  seem  to 
alter  at  all ;  and  all  of  a  sudden,  she  said,  la  an  odd, 
hoarse  whisper,  **  How  is  your  momma  ?" 

*■  Momma  is  much  better,  thank  you,"  replied  May.  R 
seemed  to  her,  just  at  the  flrat  moment,  the  most  natonl 
thing  possible  that  aay  one  should  ask  after  her  mamms  i 
bat  after  that  first  moment  it  struck  her  as  strange  that 
Mrs,  Gregson  shoald  do  so,  and  she  said  softly,  in  her 
pretty  timid  way,  "  Do  you  kuow  mamma,  please  ?" 

"I  knew  her  when  she  was  a  little  baby,  and  I  dandled 
her  in  my  arms,"  she  cried,  suiting  the  act  to  tiie  wndi, 
and  moving  hw  black-mittened  handa  as  if  th^  weit 
dondng  o  baby ;  **and  y(m*re  as  like  ber  «■  two  pflos." 
Here  she  stooped  down  ovor  May,  and  gave  hat  a  haa^ 
kisB.  "Never  yon  tell,"  she  otmtinned—** don't  say  a 
word  to  my  mistress — but  I  loved  the  very  groand  she 
trod  on  ;  and  there  isn't  a  lady  ber  equal  from  one  end  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  other."  As  she  spoke  these  words  a 
bell  sounded.  *'  That's  my  bell,"  she  cried.  "  Kow,  never 
you  tell  one  word  I've  said  to  you,  or  she'd  smd  meawiV 
to-morrow,  for  all  my  forty*three  yeara'  aervio&" 

Mrs,  Gregson  disappeared  through  the  door,  and  Hf^ 
stood  perfectly  atill  where  she  bad  left  bw,  quite  ovar- 
whdmed  with  emotiai.  Mrs.  Qr^pon  hod  known  bar 
mamma  as  m  babiy,  and  dandled  her  in  hat  arms  I  Iby  bal 
never  met  any  one  before  who  bod  known  bar  manuM 
when  she  was  a  baby.  It  had  been  a  great  surprise  to  bar 
when  she  first  foand  that  ber  papa  and  mamma  bad  not 
known  each  other  all  their  Uvea,  but  had  never  met  tUI 
papa  waa  a  big  man  with  wbiskexa  and  mustaobe^  and 
mamma  so  very  mnoh  grown  up  as  to  be  mm  than  tven^ 
years  of  i^e.  And  now  it  was  almost  as  great  a  snrpriae  to 
ber  to  meet  with  anybody  who  had  nursed  ber  mamma  in 
ber  arms  wbsn  she  waa  a  little  baby— snob  a  Uttte  baby  ss 
May  herself  was  when  that  dear  mother  dwtosd  and  dsa- 
•Ued  her;  and  just  sudi  a  baby,  perhaps;  U»  bod  aol 
Mrs.  Gregson  declared  that  they  were  **aa  like  as  t«e 
peso."  It  gave  May  a  littie  shook  of  delight ;  and  then  it 
wos  so  sweet  to  hear  this  strange  fdd  woaum,  who  looksd 
only  proper  and  grim,  praise  ber  mamma  with  sndi  eagtf* 
nee.,  »id  «r«i  tbougb  ^.^^^i^fy^^^ 
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vith  ft  lott  of  few.  *'  She  bad  loved  the  fwej  gronnd  ahe 
trod  oa  I"  Why,  Uay  hM!wlf  had  nerer  thonght  of  that, 
though  ahe  loved  the  dear  feet  that  trod  on  the  groQiid. 

Aad  thwe  wasn't  a  lady  her  eqnsl  from  one  end  of  Great 
firitain  to  the  other  1"  That  waa  qnite  trae.  May  van 
man  ;  bat  then  it  vaa  ao  aveet  to  hear  a  atranfter  say  so, 
■nd  in  a  strange  place,  and  on  this  first  night  when  the 
poor  little  girl  had  hvoa  feeling  ao  Toy,  tery  atranga  and 
l<Miely.  Ood  wot  good  to  aeaA  her  sooh  oomfort  as  thia. 
May  oried  a  little — qnite  happy  tears  stealing  down  her 
eheeks— and  after  that  ahe  laughed  a  little^  beoanse  it  w^is 
ao  silly  to  ory  st  what  pleased  her  bo  much  ;  and  then  she 
iudreBaed,And  kneeling  down  by  her  bed,  said  her  prayers 
and  prayed  Tery  eameatly  for  her  father  and  mother,  and 
thanked  Ood  with  all  her  innooent  heart  for  Iwing  ao  kind 
to  her.  


CHAPTEE  XV. 
Vbm  ViMV  Moawuni. 

On  the  Bozt  dqr  Bfoy  awoke  as  Ireah  as  a  lark:  She 
jnmped  ont  of  bed,  as  ahe  waa  in  the  liabit  of  doing  at 
h.  >aie,  and  gare  herself  a  bath  in  the  aparblmft  oold  water. 
Then  she  dressed  herself  Teiy  neatly,  and  taking  her  bat, 
ran  down-stoim  and  oat-of-doora. 

It  certainly  waa  a  beaatifol  plao&  May  had  never  seen 
eaob  a  one  before;  and  when  she  went  round  the  honiie 
into  the  flower-garden,  ahe  atood  still  in  her  pleasure  and 
•urpviae.  The  lawn  waa  as  smooth  and  eren  as  a  piece  of 
green  vdvet^  and  it  waa  sprinkled  all  over  with  lietiB  fall 
of  ahining,  brightlyHMlored  Oowera,  and  walks  went  off  in 
all  directiooa,  with  a  prof  oniw  of  roeea  and  shrubs  covered 
with  splendid  blossoms  on  eaob  aide  of  them.  It  whb  a 
gorgeous  plaoe,  and  tite  delicioua  soents  filled  the  morning 
air,  and  the  flowers  bloomed  with  a  frt-shuess  only  t-i  be 
aeon  when  the  day  is  new,  and  glittered  ax  they  only  can 
glitter  in  the  early  boors.  May  danoed  aliout  in  her  joy. 
There  were  no  gardenera  or  serrtfots  np  yei;  ETerrthmg 
■eemed  to  bdong  to  hw,  and  there  waa  nobody  to  share  it 
with  her.   It  waa  hers  only. 

"Yes.  my  dear  roaes,**  ahe  said,  nodding  her  head  at 
t  ie  erimson  beantiee  in  a  friendly  maaDer,  "  yon  are  mine 
jost  now — only  mine  I" 

**  Qive  US  a  back  1"  cried  a  lood  shontinit  voioe  behind 
her.    "  How  can  a  fellow  begin  a  day  without  leap-frog  7" 

May  turned  round,  and  of  ouoraa  faoed  tiie  irrepressible 
Piera. 

"  Oh  r  ahe  said,  **  why  did  yon  get  up  ao  early  T* 
"To  pUy  leap-frog,"  was  the  answer;    "Oive  ns  a 
badk.** 

«■  Oerlainly  not,**  r«[died  May  firmly ;  "leap-frog  is  not 
a  game  for  gii la." 

"  Oh.  girls,  girls  l-^rla  are  a  mistake."  said  Piers.  "  I 
say.  May,  kt'a  gather  a  jolly  big  none-gay.  Wn've  got  it 
all  to  ourselTes,  and  no  one  will  be  a  bit  the  wiser.*' 

"You  must  not  touch  a  single  flower,  Piers,"  she  said 
earaeatly.  "  It  would  be  very  nanghty— it  would  be  dia- 
honeat  Perhapa  we  ought  not  to  be  here  even  withont 
leave." 

"Yon  are  a  Utile  atnpid  1"  waa  the  polite  answer. 

**  It  might  be  safer  to  walk  in  the  puk,**  continued  Mayi 
•edately.    "  Oome  with  me.  Piers." 

She  took  his  hand  with  quite  an  nir  of  authority,  which 
Piera  yielded  to,  as  people  do,  quietly,  without  thinking 
why  or  wherefore,  to  tlie  authoritative  manner  of  another. 
May  breathed  more  freely  when  she  had  got  hmt  out  of 
the  garden. 

"I  do  h4pa»  Pien,"  ahe  said,  "that  you  win  try  to  be 
•  good  boy  heieu  Yon  muat  do  what  you  aca  told,  and 


not  be  misohievoua    I  really  daat  know  what  would 
happen  if  yon  played  pranks." 

"  And  I  do  hope,  May,  yon  will  try  to  be  a  good  girl," 
answered  Piers,  mimicking  her  manner,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  exaggeruting  it,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  ridioulon& 
"  I  really  do  believe  that  if  yon  play  any  of  your  naughty 
tricks  grandmamma  will  pat  you  in  prison." 

May  blushed  with  mortification. 

"It  is  very  wrong  tomimie  me;  and  I  didn't  sprak  the 
least  like  thati"  ahe  said,  with  warmtii. 

"Then  it  wasn't  mimicking  yon.  Miss  Wiseawe,"  nied 
Piera  "Haw,  haw,  haw  I  If  the  cap  file,  put  it  on. 
Haw,  haw,  haw  I" 

And  he  laujtbed  hia  loud  laugh,  pointing  irKk  rude 
finger  at  May  as  he  did  so. 

"The  cap  does  not  fit," she  replied,  ooloriog  so  macb 
that  tears  started  into  her  eyes.  "Oh,  Piera,  what  a  bad 
boy  you  are  1  It  most  be  drtnt^ul  to  be  aoob  a  bad  boy  1" 

"  Oh,  May,  what  a  aad  girl  yon  are  t  ItmnstbetfrMuj^ti^ 
to  b»  Buob  a  sad  girl  V*  mimieked  Pirn. 

"  Take  care,'  Piera,"  cried  AUy,  quite  angrily ;  "if  I  tell 
grandmamma  how  rude  yon  are  ahe  will  puniah  yoo.'* 

"  Tell-Ule  tit.  cheap,  chattering  obit,  tell  its  little  tales, 
do,  then  1"  cried  Piers  ;  snd  then  he  sang,  in  his  sweet, 
fresh  Toiee,  daodng  deridin^y  round  M^  as  ha  did  m  : 

•'  TeU-tale  tit  I  tell-tale  tttt 
Nobody  Iovm  bar  the  least  UtUe  Utt 
ChMtlertnfi  ebtt,  ehatterlng  ebltl 
Spying.  iMrylDg,  and  telling  4rf  ttl 
Tell-tale  titl  ttiWtale  tit  I 
Nobody  lovea  bar  the  laast  tUtto  bttl* 

May  feU  a  great  lump  rising  in  her  throat  She  waa 
very  mooh  agitated,  and,  aweet-tempered  though  she  was, 
a  little  angry  ;  but  she  stmgKled  bard  not  mUy  to  omn- 
mand  her  f^'elings,  but  to  conquer  them. 

"  Pien,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  though  her 
cheeks  flnsbed  and  her  eyes  shone,  "you  ought  not  to 
sinit  aud  dance  at  ma.  Don't  you  know  that  I  would  not 
teiltaleaT  Did  I  evert  Did  I  tell  who  it  waa  that  dashed 
grandmamma  nearly  down,  and  threw  all  her  pareda  over  ? 
Blie  doea  not  know  to  Uiia  day  that  it  waa  yon,  thongh  ahe 
bf^gcd  me  to  tell  her." 

Piem  ntopped  his  derisiTa  danos^  and  looked  thought* 
fully  at  M>iy. 

"  Pact  ?"  said  he. 

"F-ict  r  she  replied,  aerionaly. 

"  Shake  haada,  eomrade,"  cried  the  hof,  eztwdlng  his 
hand  to  her. 

May*a  heart  beat  fast  with  pleasure.  She  caught  his 
ontitretohed  hand,  and  aroepted  the  shake  he  bestowed 
on  bOT.  feeling  almoat  trinmphant  at  hia  worda 

"  I  eomtt  not  tell  tatea,"  said  May.  with  modest  pride ; 
"  I  think  it  aa  mean  as  yon  da'*  ' 

"  That's  a  bargain  P  cried  he,  "  You'll  never  tell  tales 
of  me,  then  ?" 

"  I  may  safely  promise  that,  Piera,  for  I  oould  not  of 
any  one  ;  but  don't  do  naughty  things — ^beware  of  thenu 
Please  don't.    Do  try  to  be  good  while  we  are  her&" 

"I  say.  Blay.  J  ironder  what  we  ahall  do?  I  think  it 
will  be  slow  wwk.  dcm't  yon  T* 

"Iwi8htogohome,"BaidMay.  "I  am  rather  frightened, 
and  I  never  can  be  quite  happy  except  at  home ;  but  it  is 
a  beautifnl  plao^  and  I  dare  aay  we  ihall  find  plenty 
toda" 

"  Not  lessons,"  said  he  ;  "  that  would  be  a  big  shame^  to 
ask  us  on  a  visit  and  set  ns  down  to  lesaona" 

"I  am  not  sure,"  replied  May.  doubtfully.  "  Perhapa 
the  whole  day  might  have  a  little  time  for  leMOoa  in  it. 
and  we  might fa'ka  thereat  of  ik all  di^betler." 
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**  Not  I— I  Bhonlda'k  I  dont  like  Imbods,  and  nothing 
will  make  me  like  tbem— not  the  biggert  plam-oake  that 
arer  vaa  baked  nor  aU  tiie  nuurblea  in  the  aho|k" 

A  loud  bell  nog  ont  a*  th^  Bpoka 

«« That's  the  breakfiut-beU."  cried  Hay ;  "  we  had  better 
go  in  quietly.  I  hope  grandmamma  breakbsts  in  bet  own 
room,  don't  yon  ?" 

May's  hope  was  falfllled.   The  two  childzen  foond  on 


**ijid  where  am  I  going?  and  what  ahall  I  dot" 
thoDght  poor  May.  She  did  not  in  the  least  know  what 
wsa  expected  of  her.  how  ahe  on^t  to  empk^  benaU^  or 
evm  in  what  room  she  might  sit.  Her  little  heart  sank 
within  her.  *'  Oh*  mamma  1"  was  hw  thonghtp  **  whj  did 
yon  make  me  oome  ?"  And  then  that  tender  little  heart 
reproached  itwU  for  the  qneetion  that  seemed  to  doabt 
her  mamma  bong  right  and  kind.    **  She  who  is  alwaje 


*'  AT  Ttaaam  hill. 


eueUent  breakfast  prepared  for  them  in  a  small  room, 
whioh  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Orison's  parlor.  Mrs. 
Qregson  did  not  partake  o!  it  with  them,  and  the  tea  was 
ponred  oat  ami  they  were  waited  on  by  an  elderly  house- 
maid with  a  very  oroes  face. 

As  soon  as  ever  breakfast  was  over  Fien  marched  oat, 
utjing  he  was  going  to  the  stabtea. 


right  and  kind  I"  ahe  eried.  indignantly.  "Oh«bowdUI- 
oolt  it  ia  to  &•  good  and  to  /ssf  good  whan  I  am  nw^  from 
my  own  dear  papa  and  mamma !" 

May  felt  Tory  despondent  lor  a  few  minntas.  and  aa  if 
she  did  not  know  how  she  should  be  able  to  live  at  all, 
absent  from  that  papa  and  mamma  whom  she  so  deeriy 
lorad,  and  who  adriaed  her  in  all  her  iliffinnHfaa 
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Wluii  eoold  she  do  if  she  vu  to  8U7  here  a  wliole 
numth,  when  in  one  cUj  ahe  lelt  as  if  die  bed  no  strength  f 
Then  she  remembered  her  mammsi'B  advioa  "Ah  I"  she 
^oght,  gladlj;  "though  mamma  ia  not  urith  her 
words  az&    What  she  told  me  I  can  da" 

And  BO  May,  though  of  course  she  bad  said  her  morning 
prayers  and  read  a  few  Tersee  in  her  Bible,  as  she  always 
did,  now  prayed  again  a  abort,  earnest  prayer  for  help 
and  comfort  and  strength ;  after  whi<di  ahe  felt  mnoh 
happier,  as  evwy  one  mnat  always  feel  who  naUy  prays. 

She  Imew  that  the  best  thing  for  her  was  to  get  some- 
thing to  ck^  and  she  thought  aha  would  go  into  her  own 
room  and  take  ont  the  little  writii^-caae  her  papa  bad 
lent  to  her  when  she  left  home,  and  write  a  letter  to  her 
mamma.  She  had  note-paper  and  enrelopes,  and  i>en 
and  ink,  and  postage  stampa,  all  of  which  her  papa  had 
himself  pnt  into  the  case,  and  begged  her  to  write  when- 
ever ahe  conld.  "And  I  oan  write  now,**  ahe  aaid,  with  a 
feeling  of  relief. 

Bnt  May  reckoned  without  her  host,  as  the  saying  is  ; 
and  in  faot  it  waa  without  her  hostess  ahe  zeekoned,  for 
jut  M  d»  said  aha  oonld  wzita  it  waa  proved  to  her  that 
she  could  not,  for  the  cRMS-lotAing  elderiy  houaemMd 
who  bad  waited  at  breakfast  oame  in  and  told  her  that  ahe 
waa  to  go  to  Mrs.  Pierson  directly.  And  then  May  fol- 
lowed her  np-stairs  and  into  a  small  cozy  room  fitted  up 
as  a  sitting-room  ("  Fancy  a  sitting-room  np-stairs,"  thongbt 
May,  "besides  the  nnmbera  and  nnmbns  that  are  belowl"), 
where  her  grandmamma. sat  all  alone  at  a  taUe  covered 
with  big  books,  one  of  which,  an  aooonnt>book,  was  open 
before  her.  •  .  ' 

**  Good-nuotting,  May,"  said  she. 
'~  **  Good-morning,  grandmamm%"  replied  May,  nwekly, 
for  she  always  felt  very  meek  when  she  was  in  the  presence 
of  this  strange  old  grandmother  of  hers, 

"  What  were  yon  doing  ?"  asked  grandmamma, 

"  I  was  jnat  going  to  write  to  mamma." 

**  That's  no  answer  to  my  question,"  was  the  reply, 
spoken  so  sharply  that  poor  May,  little  accustomed  to  be 
addressed  in  snch  a  manner,  almost  cried. 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  were  going  to  dt^  bnt 
what  yon  ware  doing." 

**  I  was  Aamg  nothing,  I  think,  just  at  the  minute  the 
woman  came  in  with  your  message,  grandmamma." 

"  Oh,  yon  were  doing  nothing  just  at  the  miDute  ;  and 
what  wore  you  doing,  if  yon  please,  just  the  minute  be- 
fore ?" 

SansitiTe  May  colored  np  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  pain- 
fully cokved  over  her  neok  as  well  as  her  face,  and  said  in 
a  very  low  Toice,  almost  a  whisper,  "Please,  I  had  rather 
not  tell  yon,  grandmamma." 

Her  grandmother  looked  sharply  at  ber. 

**  liittle  girls  ought  not  to  do  things  they  bad  rather  not 
tell,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  Yon  were  doing  something  you 
were  ashamed  of— something  wrong." 

"  No,  indeed,"  aaid  I&7,  eameatly,  the  tears  springing 
into  her  ^es. 

"  I  insist  on  your  telling  me.  Obedience  is  a  child's 
dnty.  Are  yon  going  to  disobey  me  in  the  first  thing  I 
tell  you  to  do  ?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  sottlj,  "  I  am  not  ashamed.  I-^  wss 
saying  a  pn^fer." 

Vtn.  Pietson  peered  at  her  under  her  spectacles,  which 
she  pushed  up  from  her  eyes  in  Cffder  that  she  might  be 
able  to  peer. 

"Yon  were  saying  a  prayer  1"  she  repeated,  very  slowly 
and  with  sQTpris&  "Do  you  say  your  prayers  alter 
breakfast  ?  Don't  yon  say  them  when  yon  get  np  in  the 
moniingf  Now,  tell  me  at  onoa," 


It  was  now  May's  turn  to  look  up  supriaad  at  hat 
giandmothv. 

"  Oh,  yes  !**  aha  cried,  almost  langhiog  at  an  idea  so 
outrageous.  "Of  course,  everybody  says  their  prayers 
night  and  morning." 

"  And  do  yon  say  yonrs  again  after  breakfast  ?"  inquired 
ber  grandmamma,  in  her  very  sharpest  manner. 

"No,"  said  May,  gently;  "only  mamma  advises  me 
when  I  am  puzzled,  m  lonely,  on  in  any  difficulty,  yon 
know  " — she  felt  some  hesitatioa  how  to  BXpwm  exaedj 
what  ahe  mesnt  in  words—**  to  say  a  little  prayer  for  help," 

MfSL  Piarson  ^ke  not  a  word,  but  she  quite  stand  at 
ber  little  granddaughter,  looking  at  her  so  l<mg  and  ao 
eamesUy.  But  May  knew  nothing  of  this  gaze  of  hers : 
her  own  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground ;  and  though  it 
had  been  very  painful  to  tell  out  to  her  grandmotho'  soy- 
thing  she  felt  so  deeply,  she  bad  been  obliged  to  do  sa 

She  was  thinking  more  of  her  dear  mamma  and  her  ad- 
vice, and  of  prayer,  than  she  was  of  her  grandmother  or 
of  herself,  so  that  she  quite  started  wfau  Mrs,  i^eraon 
spc^  at  last  to  her. 

"And  does  it  lulp  yon  f  aha  cried. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  does,"  waa  the  answer  given  ftnm  Mi7*s 
very  heart,  for  never  had  ahe  felt  the  real  help  of  pfaymr 
so  much  as  sinoe  she  had  left  her  bome^  exoep^  perhaps, 
once  or  twioe  when  her  mamma  was  ill 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Pierson,  "you  may  go  and  write 
your  letter  to  your  msmma,  and  then  yon  may  come  baiA 
and  read  to  me  a  Utti&" 
•  May  ran  away  to  her  own  toom  voy  gladly,  and  ma 
B0<m  seated  at  the  i^le  there,  Jier  writing-  things  spread 
out  before  her,  and  with  quite  a  feeling  of  importance  be- 
ginning the  fint  letter  she  had  ever  wntten  to  her  mother : 

"  Ht  Dbuiebt  Dbab  Hamua.  :— I  hope  70a  slept  well,  and  are 
well  to-day.  How  is  papa  ?  give  him  my  dear  lore. '  Please  aslc 
Eleanor  to  write  to  me.  This  place  is  beantitnl.  There  Is  such  a 
garden-fall  of  flowem-Iwish  you  had  them  all— and  the  lams 
are  aa  big  as  fields.  Mrs.  Orejtson  is  very  kind.  She  norsed  you 
whan  you  were  a  baby,  and  she  ^ves  yon  very  mnoh,  and  tlUnks 
there  Is  noboc^ as  good  as  yon;  bnt  she  told  me  not  to  t^  gnmd- 
mamma.  And  she  tUnks  my  Csce  like  yonrs.  which  makes  me 
feel  very  happy  and  very  oonoelted,  dear  mamma.  Piers  Is  not 
very  nanghfy  yet  I  dont  know  whirt  we  shall  do  hers;  thedays 
will  seem  long  If  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  to  read  to  grand- 
mamma when  I  have  flniahed  this  letter.  The  drive  yesterday 
was  baantUnl.  I  should  have  liked  It  if  I  had  bad  yon  and  papa. 
It  would  then  have  been  better  even  than  the  journey  to  Fairfield. 
We  have  a  great  deal  to  eat-so  many  things  and  snoh  nioe things, 
it  mast  cost  a  great  deal  of  money—and  there  are  a  great  many 
servants,  and  some  of  them  are  grander  and  better  dressed  than 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  afraid  of  grandmamma  still.  I  do 
want  a  letter  from  yon  and  papa  very  moob  Indeed.  Sid  my 
bantam  lay  an  egg  this  morning?  and  did  yon  have  it  for  break- 
fast ?  I  hops  It  did.  Olve  my  love  to  Jane.  She  vouti  be  snr^ 
INrlsed  at  the  dlnnus.  I  wish  you  had  some  of  the  frait.  Qtattd- 
TWMwtna  kissed  me  mee.  Just  before  she  oame  into  the  house,  bnt 
that  is  all.  I  am  ^ad  yon  have  been  here,  for  yon  can  think  of 
me,  and  of  all  the  rooms  and  the  gardens  and  the  park,  and 
everything.  Piers  wei^  to  the  stables  dlreetly  after  breakfast  I 
think  if  8  nloe  for  boys  to  have  stables  to  go  to,  which  girls  havent, 

"  Dicing  mamma  and  papa,  good-l^  I 

*•  Tour  own  little  loving  JUr." 

She  pnt  this  note  when  it  was  finished  into  an  envelope, 
and  directed  it  in  her  very  best  writing,  and  fastened  the 
envelope,  ibdog  a  stamp  on  tiie  right>lian>l  comer  of  die 
address,  and  then  she  legsided  hat  handiwork  with  con- 
siderable pleasure,  aod  decided  that  it  looked  just  exactly 
like  a  real  letter ;  after  whioh,  yerj  slowly  and  unwillingly, 
she  returned  to  her  grandmother's  room. 

Mrs.  Pierson  gave  her  a  book,  and  told  her  to  begin 
reading  just  where  ahe  showed  her.  This  waa  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  chaptw,  and  the  words  ahe  read  were  thoae : 
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"  WhRQ  V arr  Qaeaa  o(  Seote  wu  Imprlsoottd  In  the  island  of 
Lochl«TeQ,  It  18  not  tma  that  sho  was  treated  with  oradty  or  wj 
great  severity." 

Hen  May  oame  to  a  full  stop,  and  laiaeA  her  eyes  to  hor 
grandmotber,  qatte  forgetting  her  fear  of  her  in  her  siu^ 
|)riae,  wLioh  was  mixed  even  with  itidignatioa 

"  Why.  Lord  Lindsaj  pinched  her  arm  till  it  waa  blade  I" 
cried  sbe.    "  Wtiat  cat  they  mean  ?" 

"Did  hn  ?"  said  ber  grandmamma,  qnita  as  mnoh  snr* 
prised  at  Maj's  knowted^re  as  Maj  was  at  the  sentence  she 
had  read  ;  "and,  pray,  why  did  he  do  that  ?" 

*'  To  make  bet  aign  away  ber  oiown.  Oh,  poor  Mary  1" 
■aid  May,  with  aparkling  eyet.  *'  She  waa  so  beanfcifal 
and  HO  oharming  and  noble,  and  that  dreadful  Qoeen 
EliMbeth  pvt  her  to  death." 

"  Who  told  yon  all  tbia  ?"  said  Mrs.  Pieraon. 

"  No  one  told  me,"  said  May  ;  "  I  read  it  in  Miss  Strick- 
l.ind  and  Sir  Walter  Sooti,  and  in  Home's  History  ol  Eng- 
land." 

*'  Oh,  yon  do  really  read  hiattoy  V  aaid  Hra.  Fiexaon, 

dryly. 

"  I  have  io  read  it  in  lesaons;  of  ooarse."  reidied  May. 

*'  And  do  yon  mean  to  lay  yon  likf  it  ?** 

"BometimM  it  is  my  doll."  said  May  honeaUy.  "and 
■ometimea  I  like  it  dearly.  And  when  I  Ao^  papa  lata  me 
hont  np  all  the  intneatiog  bita  in  all  manner  of  books  he 
gives  m(>,  and  tbat  is  extremely  nice,  and  so  I  seem  to 
learn  all  abont  it,  and  qatte  to  know  the  kings  and  qneens 
as  if  they  were  friends.  And  I  waa  so  fond  of  Mary 
Qneen  of  Scots  that  mamma  read  me  some  pieoea  otit  of  a 
book  by  Sir  Walter  Soott,  railed  'The  Abbot.*  and  there 
waa  abont  Lord  Lindaay  pinobing  her  arm  till  it  waa  blaok 
in  that  *' 

*'Toar  papa  and  mamma  both  edaoate  yon,  it  seems," 
aaid  Mrs.  Pier>-on,  in  a  very  diaogn^able  manner.  And 
Hay  felt  anrpriaed  and  a  little  frightened  to  find  what  a 
long  speeoh  abe  had  made  to  her  grandmother.  Bnt  Mary 
Qneen  of  8o.>ts,  beantifnl  and  nnfurtonate,  waaaanhjeot 
abont  which  she  was  easily  excited. 

She  was  glad  when  she  was  nllowed  to  Ttin  away  and 
amnse  hAnwIf  with  Piers  for  a  little  while,  and  rather  snrry 
when  the  bntler  call  d  them,  and  said  their  grandmamma 
had  sent  fn  them  and  had  something  to  say  to  them. 

CHAPTER  Xn, 

UaKIHO  FBIlHDa. 

Mbs.  PiEBBOir  annonnoed  to  the  two  children  that  sh^* 
wonld  show  them  tlie  bonM.  They  both  of  them  vonld 
much  rather  not  Tbat  ia  to  say,  they  did  wish  to  see  the 
faonee — May  especially  was  anxions  to  see  it — Init  they 
vonld  modi  r»ther  that  their  grandmamma  did  not  show 
It  to  them.  Tbvy  were  not  at  th«r  nwe  with  ber,  and 
altogether  Ihey  felt — May  without  recc^hsing  the  thotuibt, 
Piers  qnite  oonscionsly— that  she  waa  a  good  deal  in  the 
way.  Thiawas  a  little  bard  on  Mrs.  Pieraon,  as  the  house 
did  belong  to  ber.  The  drawing-rooms,  tho  library,  the 
dining-rooms,  and  the  morning-rooma  were  all  paraded 
and  admired.  Piers  slid  an  the  polished  floors  tbat  aar> 
ronnded  the  oarpets,  and  waa  sharply  deaired  "to  walk 
like  a  gentlemnn,"  and  May,  atopping  a  moment  to  look 
at  a  piotiire,  was  not  too  civilly  requested  "not  to  keep 
them  vaiting  all  day.**  ao  the  two  yoni^  peraona  walked 
demnrdy  aide  dde ;  and  Mrs.  Pieraon  managed  every* 
thing  very  mnob  aa  she  oboee,  stopped  when  aha  ehoae^ 
and  here  was  the  only  voioa  that  apoke. 

At  last  she  opened  a  door  ia  the  hall,  end  led  tbem 
through  a  wide  pasaage,  at  the  «d  of  whivh  she  flung 
open  another  door.   Ihcy  wen  in  a  long  gaUezy  full  of 


inotores  and  atatnea,  and  both  the  dkildren  thought  thej 
had  never  beat  in  anoh  a  beautiftil  plaoe  b^ora. 

Then  Hra,  Piexemi  took  them  to  a  particular  piotnre  and 
told  them  to  look  at  it  It  waa  almoat,  U  not  quite,  as 
large  SB  life,  and  waa  the  portrait  of  an  offioer  in  very 
grand  aoarlet  and  gold  regimentals,  with  a  cocked  hat  and 
plume  of  white  feathers  on  a  table  near  him,  a  aword  by 
bis  side,  and  a  number  of  atara  and  orders  on  his  breastr 
In  front  of  the  piotnre  waa  the  statue  of  a  man  in  rogi^  . 
mentals,  too,  a  man  in  modem  dress  very  unlike  the  other 
statues  tiiat  filled  up  the  length  of  the  gallery. 

"Ohildren,"  said  Uia.  Pieraon,  in  a  deep  voioe  thai 
made  Hay  Jumpt  '*  Pion  Pieraon  and  Hay  Cunningham, 
there  ia  your  great-grandfather." 

"What  a  jolly  old  fellow,"  murmured  Piera, 

"  Our  great-grandfather  V  cried  May,  astonished,  and 
then  adde^i,  softly,  "your  husband,  grandmamma  ?** 

"  Tes,  MMy,"  she  said,  "your  great-grandfather  and  my 
hnsband.  General  Pieraon,  who  fell  in  battle  as  a  aoldi« 
should  fsll,  at  the  bead  of  his  regiment,  fighting  with  tba 
foea  of  hie  oountry." 

The  litUe  old  woman  aaeined  to  beoome  quite  haraio 
as  aba  spok^  but  Hay  Mi  so  aorry  for  her,  that  aba  ooold 
not  help  steijing  her  amall  hand  into  the  old  wcunaa'a 
wrinkled  one,  and  giving  it  a  gentle  sqneaae. 

"That  piotnre  and  that  statue,"  Mrs.  Pieraon  aaid,  not 
repelling  May's  timid  eareas,  "are  the  moat  preeioua. 
things  in  the  whole  honsa.  Children,  the  gallery  ia  fnll 
of  T  .luable  possesaioni^  and  yon  an  never  to  eata  It 
withont  leave." 

"Very  well,  praudmamma,"  May  anawwed,  quite  anb- 
dued  by  the  solemnity  of  the  eoena 

"  All  Hght,**  cried  Piera,  the  nnanbduaUa 

After  thia  May  and  Pius  frere  permitted  to  walk  aboni 
tl'e  galleries  and  look  at  the  pictures  and  ataiuea,  which 
thi'y  greatly  enjoved  doing. 

"1  say,  May,"  he  said,  **whta  a  raoe  we  might  have 
along  here,  and  what  capital  backs  for  leap-frog  some  of 
tiiene  old  Htatnes  would  give  ns.  I  mvMt  have  a  game  of 
leap-frog  here  one  of  tbeaei  fine  daya." 

"Hnali  h-h,"  rephed  Hay,  waroingly,  "yon  will  be 
overheard." 

"  Oh,  yon  mean  thing  1"  ctied  Pien  Plenon,  in  waU- 
asmimed  virtuous  Indignation.  "Overheard  1  Do  you 
think  /  Tonid  any  anything  I  did  not  wish  to  be  beard  f 
I  acorn  the  Insinuation  ;  bnt  it  has  been  known  since  m^ 
thing  was  knnwn  that  girls  have  no  sense  of  honor." 

May  colored  very  deeply,  bnt  by  aelf-disoipline  kept 
calm. 

"Y^.n  are  talking  nonsense,"  she  relied,  with  digni^* 
*'yon  wonid  not  have  said  it  for  grandmamma  to  haar* 
and  I  warned  yon  from  kindness.** 

"Always  boaating  of  your  kindness  and  goodness**  sang 
out  provoking  Piers.  "I  any.  Hay,  I  never  dfcf  bawauoh 
a  girl  for  boasting  hs  yon  are.  The  man  on  the  moaQmcBi 
waa  nothing  to  you." 

"There  ia  no  man  on  the  monument  who  boasta,'*re' 
plied  May,  "yon  have  invented  him.  Any  body  might 
invent  him,  so  it  tells  nothing." 

May  soon  began  to  get  accustomed  to  her  life  at  Pieraon 
Hall,  and  to  cease  to  be  so  very  much  afraid  of  her  graud- 
mamma.  It  waa  not  an  unpleasant  lite.  After  Iweakbst 
every  day  the  TilUge  aohoolmaaler  gave  Ffen  lawona  lor 
two  bonra.  In  the  arithmetio  lesions  Jda^  joined,  but  At 
rest  of  the  morning  sbe  spent  in  reading  aloud  to  Iba 
Pierson,  writing  letters  home,  and  praotioittg  on  the  pianos 
or  drawing.  Then  came  the  early  dinner,  aadin  tbe  afta^ 
noon  the  children  amused  themselvea  ont-of-dows  IQI 
tea-tim«b  nnlesa  Hit.  Fianon  invited  thm  to  diiv*  viUi 
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lier.  Sometintoi  Pien  mde  on(  with  a  groom  behiiul  hiu. 
and  oeouiiMwlly  wh9n  this  happened,  Ifrs.  FimoD  eame 
and  sat  under  the  great  tree*  on  the  lawn,  and  called  May 
to  talk  to  her.  May  would  then  take  her  place  on  the 
erase  at  her  feet,  and  though  she  did  not  dare  to  lean  on 
Iker  kneee  as  she  leant  on  the  koeee  of  ht»r  dear  mamma 
■when  she  sat  at  her  feet  at  home,  yet  Rhe  soon  became  at 
her  ease  with  the  old  lady,  and  was  induced  by  her  to  talk 
of  that  dear  mamma  and  that  happy  faom&  Mrs.  Pierson 
irottld  ask  a  question  or  two,  and  that  soon  led  her  on  to 
tall  the  simple  history  of  her  peat  lifi^  by  amall  bita,  and 
tkt  diffairat  timfla. 

She  wonld  ^leak  thoat  papa*B  leasona  when  die  was  a 
little  girl,  and  believed  he  waa  xeally  aaying  them  to  her 
mamma ;  of  her  birthday  treat ;  of  the  happy  walks  with 
papa  and  mamma  in  the  fields,  and  their  gay  games  among 
the  buttercups  and  daisies ;  of  how  pretty  and  strong 
mamma  was  when  she  first  remembered  her,  and  how  she 
got  pale  and  quiet,  and  thin,  and  did  not  bold  herself  up- 
right, till  at  last  all  day  ahe  did  nothing  bnt  lie  en  the 
•  'fa ;  of  many  an  instanoe  of  her  papa*e  nnselflsbnesa  and 
her  mamma's  patienoe ;  and  the  aweet  diedplinfl  of  Ian, 
and  learning  to  think  of  othoa,  not  of  brnelf,  in  which 
ahe  had  been  trained,  came  out  nnoonaoiously  in  May'a 
atory,  wbioh  was  a  story  of  the  affection  of  three  people 
for  eaob  other,  and  above  all.  of  two  of  them  for  the  one 
whose  health  had  failed.  Much,  too.  that  May  said  showed 
how  bard  the  life  would  have  been  to  many — the  actual 
poverty,  the  inalnlity  to  get  more  than  the  mere  ueoesaa- 
xies  of  Ufa,  and  the  brave  fight  to  g«t  more  when  more 
became  as  necesaariea  to  the  dear  iov^d  ;  and  all  the  time 
the  atwy  that  m^thfe  hava  been  a  sad,  a  i^titolt  a  sordid 
one,  was  by  love  ttaneformed  into  one  toll  of  Hghtand  joy* 
The  fainting-fit,  and  the  ran  for  tbe  doctor,  and  the 
news  about  Fairfield,  were  all  told  with  a  tone  uf  trust  and 
^th  within  the  words,  wbioh  showed  how  theme  inddente 
had  impressed  themselveB  on  May's  mind,  and  with  the 
utmost  simplioity  she  wound  ap  this  part  of  tbe  narrative 
with  the  remark.  "  and  then  only  to  think,  grandmamma, 
how  all  this  just  brought  me  to  .you." 

One  day  Mra,  Pierson  told  May  that  she  intended  her 
to  ride  with  Piers  that  aftmmoon,  as  she  had  a  white  pony 
in  the  staUea  that  would  oarry  a  kdy.  Mm  OnfffKm  bad 
made  hw  a  long  skirt,  and  she  wan  to  fide.  May  otdored 
to  the  very  roota  of  her  hair  at  this  Informatitm*  eoli»ed 
■o  painfully  that  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes. 

*'  Oh.  please  not  T  she  cried ;  "  I  am  so  frightened  !" 
"  There  is  no  oooaaion  to  be  frightened,"  Mrs.  Pierson 
repHfd,  ooldly,  "  the  pony  is  quiet  enongb.    Every  lady 
ahoold  know  bow  to  ride,  and  I  ohooae  yon  to  leatn." 
May  almost  trembled. 

"I  don't  think  I  can,  I  dont  think  I  oonld,"  she  aaid 
eameatly ;  *'  I  have  alwaya  been  ao  ahaid  of  riding:  Pleaae, 
grandmamma,  I  had  much,  mtwA  rathw  not  ride ;  I  am 
sure  I  oonid  not." 

"  And  I  had  much  rather  yon  did,  and  I  know  quite 
well  that  you  can.  If  you  have  this  foolish  nervousness, 
tbe  sooner  yon  get  over  it  the  better,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  that  is  by  learning  to  ride,  and  after  dinner  to-day  yon 
will  take  yonr  flrnt  ride  with  Piers,  and  the  old  ooaehman 
to  take  care  of  you." 

May  waa  ao  very  miaerable  and  frightened  when  die 
beard  thia  that  she  ooold  not  help  a  few  tears  rolling  out 
of  her  eyes  and  dowo  her  obeekiL 

Her  grandmamma  regarded  her  atteotivsily. 

"Oh,  very  well."  she  said;  "if  you  are  as  foolish  as 
ihat,  I  shall  not  insist  npon  it ;  you  shall  do  as  you  like  ; 
yon  need  not  ride." 

May  felt  oooaidarably  relieved,  her  heart  beat  natorally 


again,  for  she  had  been  oonamona  of  an  aotoal  oppreaaion 
then;  and  ahe  wiped  away  her  tean^  and  nid,  very 
warmty,  "  Thaitk  you,  grandmamma";  and  the  empbatio 
manner  in  which  she  said  the  word  "thank"  showed 
clearly  enough  how  maoh  she  felt  After  this  she  went 
up  iuto  her  own  room  to  write  home.  May  was  never  ao 
happy  at  Pierson  Hall  as  when  she  was  writing  home. 

It  was  her  papa's  turn  to-day,  and  May,  naturally 
enoof^b,  began  telling  him  of  the  great  escape  ^e  had  had 
in  not  being  obliged  to  ride  the  white  pony,  and  wear  the 
long  akirt  Mrs.  Oregson  had  made  for  her ;  bnt  nhm  ahe 
began  the  letter,  she  found  for  the  flrafc  tf  qse  that  it  waa  not 
easy  to  write  it— for  the  first  time  in  wrUing  to  either  of 
her  parenta  ahe  expeiienoed  that  diffibulfy  aansed  by  the 
fact  that  those  yon  write  to  do  not  sympathise  with  the 
feelings  which  you  are  expressing,  and  Wbioh  you  are  feel- 
ing so  very  strongly.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  for  a 
moment  that  her  papa  would  not  feel  with  her  till  she  be- 
gan to  write  to  him,  and  then  Uie  idea  did  ooonr  to  her 
only  beounae  lika  fbond  aha  oould  not  express  what  ahe 

ffclt  to  hiOL 

May  waa  exbemdy  atariled  when  aba  disoovend  thia  to 
be  the  case ;  ahe  waa  quite  shocked.  What  oonld  it  mean  f 
She  began  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  when  ahe  did 
ao,  she  waa  too  honest  and  too  maob  in  the  habit  of  sim- 
ply trying  to  do  what  she  knew  was  rights  without  cousid- 
ering  what  was  ptaoManl^  to  blind  herself  to  the  truth.  The 
r«>ason  why  she  oould  not  tell  her  papa  with  the  usual  ease 
with  which  she  could  tell  him  everything,  that  she  had 
refnsed  to  ride  and  was  frightened — dreadfolly  frightened 
—at  tbe  mere  idea  of  having  to  do  ao,  waa  beoanae,  if  he 
did  not  think  her  fear  mOj,  ahe  aaddanly  aaw  that  he 
could  think  bnr  silly  for  not  reaolving  to  owoome  it,  self- 
ish tm  QODsnlting  her  own  wiahea  instead  ct  her  grand- 
mamma's, and  altogether  wanting  in  moral  oonrage,  that 
great  qaality,  without  which,  ahe  liad  often  heard  him  aay, 
nobody  oould  be  good. 

Poor-  May  I  It  was  a  blow  to  her  when  in  a  moment  of 
time  she  made  this  discovery,  bnt  she  waa  far  too  straight* 
forward  to  try  to  persuade  herself  that  it  waa  not  the  oasc^ 
or  even  to  try  and  forget  that  it  waa  Her  letter  waa  put 
away  partly  written,  and  ahe  gave  heraelf  up  to  reflection. 
What  ahonld  ahe  do  T  What  eoold  ahe  do  T  Of  course 
she  most  do,  or  try  to  di^  what  was  figktt  but  how  dread- 
ful,  how  very  dreadful  St  waa  I  When  har  grandmamma 
said  sbe  waa  to  ride  the  pony,  she  had  merely  felt  that  it 
was  impossible,  and  that  snoh  a  terrible  thing  wonld  not 
happen  to  her.  just  because  it  coiUd  not— it  waa  too  terri- 
ble; She  oonld  not  be  foroed  to  ride^  and  she  never,  never, 
never  would  ride  of  her  own  fTOe  wilL  And  now  she  did 
not  aea  that  ahe  had  any  olurioa— she  mnat  try  to  muster 
strength  to  faring  this  dreadful  thing  on  hersdf ,  and  if  ahe 
did  not  eneoeed  ahe  muat  for  ever  after  be  miacraMet  ahe 
moat  fed  nmona ;  aad  May  aeaiedy  knew  whether  it 
would  be  poasiUe  to  feel  reBuwaa  and  Uve. 

She  cried  a  good  deal  frMnamixtnroof  exited  feelings, 
and  after  that  ahe  aonght  lur  naiial  hdlp  and  oomfort,  and 
grew  calm. 

May  came  down  to  dinner  with  red  eyes  that  day.  Mrs. 
Pierson  did  not  apeak  to  her  often,  rather  directed  hsr 
conversation  to  Piers— who  was  never  partioolariy  happy 
when  too  mwA  of  that  favtw  waa  ahown  to  him— and 
ato  and  drank  rilmtly,  trying  to  gain  oonrage  anongh  to 
apeak. 

"  If  yon  wish  it,  gmadmamma,"  ahe  aaid,  suddenly,  '*  1 
will  ride  Uiat  white  pony." 
Ber  grandmamma  looked  astonished. 
"I  thought  yon  wen  ao  dreadfully  Crighteaad,  h4 

oould  not  ride  at  all"  ahe  aaid,  a  tittle  wtfuni^y^]^ 
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•*¥«•,'*  replied  May,  laintlj. 

**  And  what  makes  jon  ohange  your  mind  now  V 

"  I  anppoM  1  ms  hiUj,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  it** 

Qrandmamnui  aat  looking  at  her  T&ej  intently. 

"  Oh !"  she  said  at  last,  "yon  snppoaa  yon  were  mlly. 
and  that  yon  oaglit  to  do  it  V 

"  Bat,  grandmamma,"  cried  Hay,  her  Upe  bmnbling 
with  mingled  hope  and  fear,  "  if  yon  doa*t  any  kmgar  wish 
me  to  ride,  I  should  be  very  glad." 

"Well,  May,"  said  Mrs.  Piereon,  "I  think  every  Uttle 
girl  shotUd  learn  to  ride,  and  should  not  be  a  ooward,  uid 
so  if  you  can  oonqner  yonr  fear,  and  ride  the  pony,  you 
will  be  d(^  what  I  wiah." 

All  Ua^B  hope  died  away  ae  ahe  heard  those  wwda,  and 
hearing  a  vary  deep  sig^  aha  uttered  another  aoareely 
audible  "Tea.** 

"Ton  won't  ride  that  lAita'pony,  amdy,"  aaid  Pien. 
**  He  kioks  and  yells." 

"Telis  1"  cried  May.  Isintiy. 

"I  ahonld  rather  think  he  did,"  said  Piers. 


coachman  who  lifted  her  into  the  saddle  felt  that  she 
trembling  all  over.  He  led  the  pony  down  the  n»d  to 
the  lodge,  and  when  he  thought  she  was  b^^nning  to 
recover  a  UtU^  he  mounted  his  own  horee^  and  rode  by 
her  side  with  a  laMiiwg  lain. 

May  could  aearoaly  speak  for  real  fear ;  but  she  managed 
to  artionlate  ttie  words : 

"Thank  you,  Harriaon.  The  pony  i»  very  quiets  ii4t 
not  r 

**  Gentle  aa  a  lamb,  miss,"  was  the  reply.  "  It's  many  a 
time  yonr  wt^tnin*,  miss,  rode  Selim,  when  she  was  no 
bigger  than  yon.  She  was  the  best  rider  In  the  oouitiy, 
and  yon  sit  just  eiaetly  like  she  did." 

A  thrill  of  joy  went  all  over  at  these  voids.  Her 
mamma  had  ridden  this  veiy  pony  iriien  she  was  M^y's 
age.  She  fmgot  to  be  frightened  in  the  gnat  i^oasnre  of 
the  thought  She  looked  lovingly  at  Salim'a  flowing  mane^ 
and  longed  to  feel  at  ease  enough  to  pat  hie  neok. 

By-aad-by,  even  indepokdently  of  this  hapi^  knowledge, 
May  began  to  beoome  aware  that  ahe  was  much  loss  afraid 


HBS.  rotasox  was  erxmnKO  on  tbi  snra." 


"Hold  yonr  tongne,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Piarami ;  "it  never 
kicked  in  its  life,  and  it  coiUdn't  ydl." 

"  Oh,  couldn't  it,  though  1"  said  Piera^  under  his  brMth. 
"I  could  make  it" 

"The  pony  is  perfeoUy  quiet  thoroughly  broken  in, 
and  has  a  smooth,  easy  oanter,"  Mrs.  Pierson  remarked 
Tery  diatinotly. 

"  It  makes  nothing  of  a  five-barred  gate, "  chimed  in  Piera 

"It  doee,"  interrnpted  Mrs.  Pierson;  "that  is,  it  never 
jumps  at  all.  Piers,  if  yon  go  oa  in  this  way,  I  shall  send 
yon  from  the  table,  and  yon  will  get  no  more  dinner." 

It  required  no  small  amonnt  of  hcroiam  to  make  May 
carry  through  her  resolution  ;  but  she  did  it  She  IwAed 
very  white  and  small,  whui  she  eame  down^stairs  in  the 
long  dark  skirt  Mrs.  Oiegsui  had  made  for  her,  aai  the 


than  she  had  been,  or  than  she  had  believed  itposnbla 
she  ever  conld  be  on  hwsebaok.  That  moat  dissgreesble 
and  deioessing  sensation— fear— was  lading  away ;  she 
sat  80  firmly  and  eaaily,  the  pony  moved  on  so  gently,  the 
fresh  Iweeze  Uew  in  her  faoe,  and  the  motito,  gentle  as  it 
wsi^  was  exhilsrating.  Piers,  by  the  order  of  both  his 
grandmother  and  the  old  ooaohman,  kept  a  conaider»hl« 
distance  in  front  eo  that  be  oonld  neither  alarm  her  nor 
play  tricks,  and  before  they  had  ridden  more  than  a  mil^ 
May  allowed  Selim  to  go  rather  faster,  and  ultimaUly  to 
bepntintoagent!aeanter;andif  Hsydid  no^^T^ 
brave,  neither  did  she  feel  very  much  frightflaed ;  indsa^ 
long  befcwe  they  relumed  home  die  had  begun  to  disoow 
that  saoh  a  oanter  ns  Selim'swas  ths  most  deUghtfnl 

cise  she  had  ever  had.  r^r^r^rf]i:> 
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